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Madison,  Wis.,  March  1,  1906. 
To   His  E3xcellency,  James  O.  Davidson, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
I>ELAR  Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  Thirty- 
slxtli  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Respectfully, 

FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD, 

Secretary. 
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CO.NSTITIJTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Article  II.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  horticulture  throughout  the  state. 

Article  III.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  annual  members  paying  an 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar  excepting  that  paid  members  of  local  so- 
cieties may  beconLe  members  on  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents, 
of  life  members  paying  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  Wives  of  such  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  full  membership;  of  honorary 
annual  members  who  may  by  vote  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  and  honorary  life  members  who  shall  be 
distinguished  for  merit  in  horticulture  and  kindred  sciences  or  who 
shall  confer  any  particular  benefit  upon  the  society. 

Article  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
foregoing  officers  and  additional  members,  one  from  each  congressional 
district  of  the  state,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  of 
its  meetings.  All  above  officers,  except  Secretary,  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected.  The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  the  annual  meeting,  after  the  election  of  officers, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  or  until  his  successor  is 
appointed. 

Article  V.  The  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  may 
be  elecled  by  the  local  horticultural  societies  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts in  the  following  manner:  Each  of  the  county  or  local  societies 
of  the  different  districts  shall,  at  a  regular  meeting,  elect  a  delegate 
who  shall  have  authority  to  cast  the  vote  of  said  society;  these  dele- 
gates shall  meet  in  convention  at  least  15  days  previous  to  date  of 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  and  vote  by  ballot  for  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee;  and  if  a  member  of  such  committee  Is  not  elected  from 
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any  congressional  district  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  The  term  "County  and  local  horticultural  societies" 
shall  include  any  organiaztion  that  shall  have  for  its  sole  object  the  ad- 
yancement  of  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  growing  or  sale  of 
horticultural  crops;  provided,  that  such  society  acts  by  authority  of  a 
regularly  adopted  constitution  and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  state  society. 

Article  YII.  The  society  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers,  exhibition  of  fruits  and  discussions,  in  Madison, 
commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  of  each  year  and  such 
other  meetings  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  direct. 

Article  VIII.  The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  shall  consti- 
tute &  Board  of  Managers  which  may  conduct  any  business  deemed 
necessary  for  the  society  In  the  absence  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  bills  against  the  society  must  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
before  being  paid. 

Article  IX.  This  constitution,  with  the  accompanying  by-laws,  may 
be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 


BY-LAWS. 


I.  The  President  shall  preside  at  meetings,  and,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary,  call  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall  deliver  an  annual  address 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  horticulture. 

II.  The  Vice-President  shall  act  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
President,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  chief  officer. 

III.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  correspondence,  shall 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  preserve  all  papers  belonging  to 
the  same,  and  superintend  the  publication  of  its  reports.  He  shall 
also  present  a  detailed  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  at  Its  annual 
meeting.  He  shall  also  endeavor  to  secure  reports  from  the  various 
committees,  and  from  local  societies  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
horticulture  in  the  various  districts  of  the  state,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  society.  He  shall  also  be  Superintendent  of  all  Trial  Orchards. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  a  report  to  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  the  transactions  of  the  society,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  for  state  reports. 
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IV.  The  Superintendent  of  Trial  Orchards  shall  supervise  the  plantr 
ing  and  cultivation  of  the  trial  orchards  and  trial  stations  and  shall 
exercise  general  control  of  the  same,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
Trial  Orchard  Committee. 

V.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  belonging 
to  the  society  and  disburse  the  same  on  the  written  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  furnish  the  Secrettarv  with  a 
copy  of  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  Treasurer  elect  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  give  good  and  sufficient  bonds  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

VI.  The  Executive  Committee  may  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the 
society  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board  of  officers;  meetings  of  the 
committee  may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Secretary  on  written  request  of  five  members. 

VII.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  held  bi* 
monthly  to  audit  accounts  and  transact  other  business;  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  any  member  of  the  Board. 

VIII.  The  standing  committees  of  this  society  shall  be  as  follows: 
1st.    Committee  on  Finance,  consisting  of  three  members. 

2d.  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  New  Fruits,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

3d.  Committee  on  Trial  Orchards  and  Trial  Stations,  consisting  of 
three  members,  and  such  other  committees  as  may  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  to  be  necessary.  Said  committees  to  be  appointed  annu- 
ally by  the  President  , 

IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  settle  with  the 
Treasurer  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  bills  or  claims  lagainst 
the  society  which  may  have  been  presented  and  referred  to  them. 

X.  The  Trial  Orchard  Committee  shall  have  general  control  of  the 
locating,  planting  and  care  of  all  trial  orchards  or  trial  sttations,  and 
shall  visit  collectively  each  orchard  or  station  once  each  year  or  oftener 
if  deemed  necessary.  Meetings  of  the  committee  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  President  of  the  society  or  by  the  Superintendent  of  Trial 
Orchards. 
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Williams,    Daniel Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Wright,  Arthur Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Bailey,   Prof.   L.   H Ithaca,   N.  Y. 

Case,  F.  W Chicago,  111. 

Hlnkley,  M.  B Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Patten,   C.  G Charles  City,   Iowa. 

Perlam,   Jonathan Chicago,   111. 

Phoenix,  F.  H Delevan,  Wis. 

Philips,  A.  J West  Salem,  Wis. 

Trelease,  Prof.  Wm St  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANNUAL  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Banderob,  Hon.  John Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Beach,   Prof.   Sr.   A ' Ames,   Iowa. 

Brackett,  A Excelsior,  Minn. 

Bryant,  Arthur Princeton,  111. 

Crawford,  M .♦ Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Frost,  Prof.  W.  D Madison,  Wis 

Gordon,  Dr.  W.  A Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Hedrick,  Prof.  U.  P Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Reeyes,   Elmer Waverly,   Iowa. 

Rowe,  Geo.  E Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Street,  H.  G Hebron,  III. 

Underwood,  Roy Lake  City,  Minn. 

Whetzel,  Prof.  H.  H Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 

Adams,  W.  H Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Allen,    James Wausau,  Wis. 

Anderson,  V.  G Mather,  Wis. 

Anderson,  J.  P Ashland,  Wis. 

Arp,   Diedrich Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aspinwall,   Percy Ft    Atkinson,  Wis. 

Aznoe,  John Detroit  Harbor,  Wis. 

Balsden,  Jas .* Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Barlow,    Geo Lake    Geneva,  Wis. 

Barret,  Miles Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Barret,  Jas Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

Bauer,    Carl ; Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Beach,  S.  A Ames,  Iowa. 

Bennett,  Wm.  F Norwook  Park,  111. 

Bennet,  A.  E Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Beule,  E.  A Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Bevens,   O.   N Milton,  Wis. 

Bingham,  D.  E Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

BJaadal,  K.  O Madison,  Wis. 

Blackman,  H.  B Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Bodensteln,  F Madison,  Wis. 

Bonns,  W.  W Milwaukee,  Wis 

Bowman,  F.  F Madison,  Wis. 

Brandt,  H.  H.  G Eureka,  Wis. 

Brainerd,  C.  P Boscobel,  Wis. 
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Brandenburg,  O.  D Madison,  Wis. 

Braemer,  H.  L Woodland,  Wis. 

Brewer,  Burt  F Berlin,  Wis. 

Briggs,   Newton Madison,  Wis. 

Brigham,  Chas.  I .* Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 

Brown.  F.  M.. Madison,  Wis. 

Brown,  A.  D Poplar,  Wla 

Brown,   A.  D Baraboo,  Wis. 

Brown,  S.  L Madison.  W1& 

Brown,  A.  W Watertown,  Wis. 

Buehler,  J.  G Twin  Bluffs,  Wis. 

Bues.  C.  E Ithaca>  N.  Y. 

Button,  Silas Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Burdlck,  C.  G Antlgo,  Wis. 

Burn.  Fred  J Hinsdale,  111. 

Bumham,  O  .J Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Cantwell.  F.  W Madison.  Wis. 

Christensen,  Nels Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Christensen,   H.  C Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Christensen.  H.  E Mllltown,  Wis. 

Church,   G.    S Allenvllle.  Wis. 

Conger.  Theo.  H Madison.  Wis. 

Conover,  F.  K Madison,  Wis. 

Cooper.    Hiram Clinton,  Wis. 

Cooper.  H.  O Hillside.  Wis. 

Cooley.  C.  F Madison,  Wis. 

Curtis.    Geo.,    Jr Madison,  Wis. 

Dale.  Jacob Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Darrow,  R.  T Omro,  Wis. 

Delwlcke,  Ed Madison,  Wis. 

Dickenson,  H.  M Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

Diley,  J.  F Rush  Lake.  Wis. 

Downey,  W.  J Whitewater.  Wis. 

Downing,  M.  B Milton.  Wis. 

Doty.  E.  P Janesvllle,  Wis. 

Drake,  F.  B Madison,  Wis. 

Dunning,  E.  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dybedall,    Jens .- .  .Grandvlew,  Wis. 

HMwards,  J.  T Medford.  Wis. 

Edwards,  A.  J Ft  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Emery,  L,  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Everette,   E Madison.  Wis. 

Everett,  C.  H Racine,  Wis. 

Fagg,    Peter Madison.  Wis. 
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Fancher,  W.  E CorlisB,  Wis. 

Famam,  Bmest Shiocton,  Wis. 

F^e,  John Bayfield,  Wis. 

Feldkamp,  Bernard  B Madison,  Wis. 

Ferguson,  T.  J Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Fitch,  W  H Cranmoor,  Wis. 

Fleming,  Chas Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Fleming,  Frank Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Forsythe,  John Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Freeman,  Roy  F Racine,  Wis. 

Fridd,   John ETureka,  Wis. 

Gabriel,  H New  Glarus,  Wis. 

Ganchow,  W.  C Bonduel,  Wis. 

Gaynor,  J.  A Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

George,  Mrs.  B.  J Pewaukee,  Wis. 

GlUes,  Peter Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Goddell,    Alfred Madison,  Wis. 

Goodrich,  R.  O Ripon,  Wis. 

Green,  Reuben Ft  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Grelling,  L Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hatch,  C.  A Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Hatch,  L.  M. Chapin,  Iowa. 

Hatch,  A.  L Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Hanson,    Harry Appleton,  Wis, 

Hartwell,  W.  L Plover,  Wis. 

Harris,  S.  L. Medford,  Wis. 

Henry,  W.  A Madison,  Wis. 

Henry,  M.  B Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Hildeman,  B.  S Belle  Plain,  Wis. 

Hillier,  B.  S. Madison,  Wis. 

Hodges,  W.  A Waunakee,  Wis. 

Holllster.  A.  H Madison,  Wis 

Hopson,  B.  V Madison,  Wis. 

Howie,   John Waunakee,  Wis. 

Howlett,  Mrs.  Marcia Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Howlett,  Mrs.  D.  D v Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Hurry,  Wm Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Ihrig,  J.  J Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Illenberger,  H.  W Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Irwin,  R.  A Lancaster,  Wis. 

Isaacson,   Chas Poplar,  Wis. 

Jackson,  Chas Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Jacobs,  A.  F Coloma  Sta.,  Wis. 

Jeffrey,  Geo.  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Jennings,  J.   T Madison,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Alex Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Johnson,  C.  G ClintonviUe,  Wis. 

Johns,  R.  B Wausau,  Wis. 

Jones,  George  J Neenah,  Wis. 

Jones,  Louis Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Kauffman,   H Marshfield,  Wis. 

Kelley,  A.  N Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Ketchum,  I.  P Madison,  Wis. 

Kieffer,   M Fredonia,  Wis. 

Kierstead,  Irwin  A Lake  View,  Mich. 

Klauber,  M.  S Madison,  Wis. 

Klosowski,  M ." Plover,  Wis. 

Kney,  Mrs.  Clara Madison,  Wis. 

Knight,  Wm Bayfield,  Wis. 

Knispel,   Barney  J Watertown,  Wis. 

Kolar,  Prank  J Muscoda,  Wis. 

Korthals,  Aug.  C Summit  Lake,  Wis. 

Kroupa,    Wencil Racine,  Wis. 

Kuehne,  Frank Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Lamp,  Robt Madison,  Wis. 

Larson,  Hans Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Laue,  A.  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Launer,  Geo Chicago,   111. 

Lee,  Carl  B Mason,  Wis. 

Leverich,  J.  W Sparta,  Wis. 

Loewe,  Arthur  P Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Longland,  Wm Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Loope,   Eva .* Eureka,  Wis. 

Lugger,   Humbolt Madison,  Wis. 

Mack,  9.  B Monroe,  Wis. 

Madison,  Chris Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Marsh,  Thomas Waunakee,  Wis. 

Marshall,  W.  S Madison,  Wis. 

Martens,  Henry Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Mason,  E.  L Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Meier,    Albert Madison,  Wis. 

Melcher,  Henry Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Menn,  Ella Norwalk,  Wis. 

Mexner,  J.  W De  Forest,  Wis. 

Millar,  Fred Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Miller,  Luther Chicago,  111. 

Mills,   Genevieve Madison,  Wis. 

Milward,  J.  G Madison,  Wis. 
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Mitchell,  Jas Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Montgomery.  L.  B Reedsburgr,  Wis. 

Moore,  J.  G Madison,  Wis. 

Moore,   Wm Delavan,  Wis. 

Morefield,  Clarence Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Moseley,  J.  B Madison,  Wis. 

Moyle,  Mary Union  Grove,  Wis. 

Moyle,  W.  J Union  Grove.  Wis. 

Muehleisen,    G Tell,  Wis. 

Mueller,  William De  Forest,  Wis. 

Muhlenkamp,  Fred Sparta,  Wis. 

Muller,  Miss  E.  T Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mutch,    Spencer Jewett,  Wis. 

McCarthy,   Wm Albion,  Wis. 

McConnell,  T.  F.,  Jr Ripon,  Wis. 

McDonald,   John Lake   Geneva.  Wis. 

McKay.  W.  G PardeevlUe,  Wis. 

McKay.  John  M Pardeeville,  Wis. 

McLay,  Geo.  R Janesville,  Wis. 

Naffz,  Henry  B Sauk  City,  Wis, 

Neilson,  Alex Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Newhouse,  K.  K. Clinton,  Wis. 

Niles,  Raymond Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Nourse,    H Bayfield,  Wis. 

Oakley,   Mary .Madison,  Wis. 

Oaks,   Mrs.   Charles Omro,  Wis. 

Ogilvie,   Robt Verona,  Wis. 

Ogle,  James  P Urbana»  111. 

Ohlenschlager,   Walter Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Oleson,   Janes  P Ripon,  Wis. 

Olin,   J.   M .Madison,  Wis. 

Orr,  E.  D Mt  Hope,  Wis. 

Otis,  B.  F Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Ovendcn,    Frank Madison,  Wis. 

Paige,  Mrs.  W.  S Madison,  Wis. 

Palmer,  L.  H Baraboo,  Wis. 

Palmer,  J.  S Baraboo,  Wis. 

Park,  W.  J Madison,  Wis. 

Parsons,  W.  A Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Parsons,   A.  A Omro,  Wis. 

Paulson,  J.  E Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Payton,  A.  J '. Oshkbsh,  Wis. 

Pearson,   C.  L Baraboo,  Wis. 

Peck,  Wm Baraboo,  Wis. 

Pelton,    Geo Reedsburg,  Wis. 

b 
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Peterson,  Chas.  A Orange,  Wis. 

Peterson,  P.  A Poplar.  Wis. 

Pfelffer,  A.  F West  Bend,  Wis. 

Phllipson,  C Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Planta,  R.  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Post,    Lewis Madison.  Wis. 

Post,  Lawrence Mt.  Horeb,  Wis. 

Pride,  C.  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Proudfit,  A.  E Madison.  Wis. 

Quinn,   Michael Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

Ramsey,  Mrs.  Robt Baraboo,  Wis. 

Rastall,  Benj Viola,  Wis. 

Ray,  Joseph Madison.  Wis. 

Read,  Geo.  A Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Redeling,   Henry Marinette,  Wis. 

Reek,  Joseph Madison.  Wis. 

Relnen,  C.  C Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Refs,   John Ithaca,  Wis. 

Reeve,  J.  S Appleton,  Wis. 

Remington,  R.  R Baraboo,  Wis. 

RentBchler,    Geo Madison,  Wis. 

Reupke,  Albert Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Richardson,  C.  L Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Riegle,  G.  W Madison.  Wis. 

Riley,   James. Bloom   City,  Wis. 

Roe,  J.  W Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Rosenow,  Henry  E Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Rosenow,   Arthur Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Rouse,  Mrs.  Nelson Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Rundell,  B.  L Livingstone,  Wis. 

Ruste,  CO Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 

Ryall,  B.  R Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Ryan  Sam  J Appleton.  Wis. 

Sampson,  Robt.  J Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Sandegard,  Chris Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Sandell,   Harvey Madison.  Wis. 

Sandgren,  Ed Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Sandsten,  E.  P Madison,  Wis. 

Schilt,  Peter Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

Searing,  A.  G Ashland  Jet.  Wis. 

Shephard,  Geo Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Sidney.  J.  A Poplar.  Wis. 

dimon.    H Baraboo.  Wis. 

Simonson,  L.  A Baraboo,  Wis. 

Skewes,  B.  B Union  Grove*  Wis. 
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*^^er.  B.  B Madison,  Wis. 

Skinner,  Ifrs.  Uoyd Madlaon,  Wis. 

Sllgh,  John Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Slaby,  B.  G Madison,  Wis. 

Shnlth.  B.  H Tiffany.  Wis. 

Smith,  S.  S Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Smith,  G.  B Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Q Madison,  Wis. 

Smith,  A.  J Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Soblle.  Jos Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Sperbeck,  M.  V Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Sprague.  Theo.  J Eagle,  Wis. 

*ry,  John Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Stark,   Frank Randolph,  Wis. 

SUehl,  C.  J Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Steensland.  Halle. . ., Madison,  Wis. 

Steinman,  Henry  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stephens,  J.  W Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Straka,  E.  E Kellnersville,  Wis. 

Spanldlng,  C.  F Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Sumner,   Ed Madison,  Wis. 

Swartz,  John  F Kenosha,  Wis. 

9wenholt,  Jonas Madison,  Wis. 

Tamblingson,  R Ft  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Telfer,  Joe Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Ten  Eyck,  A.  A Brodhead,  Wis. 

Thrall.  W.  B Omro,  Wis. 

Thwaltes,  Mrs.  R.  G Madison,  Wis. 

Tice,   Jess Waunakee.  Wis. 

Tlfft,  Geo.  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tlplady,   John Lake   Geneva,  Wis. 

Tlmms,  C.  J Ripon,  Wis. 

Tlttemore,  J.  N Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Tollman,  Henry Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Tomkins,   W.   M Ashland,  Wis. 

Topollnsky,  John Lake  (xeneva,  Wis. 

Treleven,  Jos.  D Omro,  Wis. 

Trowbridge,  Geo Lake  Geneva*  Wis. 

Tumquist,    Aug. Bayfield,  Wis. 

Turtle,   Henry Lake  Geneva^  Wis. 

Turville,  Thomas Madison,  Wis. 

Tnttle,  H.  B Valley  Jet,  Wis. 

Umlauft,  Rudolph   Dorchester,  Wis. 

Updike,  B.  G Madison,  Wis. 

Utter,   Delbert Caldwell,  Wis. 
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Vivian,  Fred Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Von  Lanyi,  Oscar Neillsville,  Wis. 

Voss  Heinrich  J Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Walker,    Geo Sawyer,  Wis. 

Wallln,   Austin Madison,  Wis. 

Walstead,  Wm Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

West,  John  B.. . : Whitewater,  Wis. 

Weyerhorst.  H.  C Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Whittlesey,  S.  N Cranmoor,  Wis. 

Wilder,  A.  P Madison,  Wis. 

Wilkins.  A.   P Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams.  Norman  G Shiocton,  Wis. 

Williamson,  W.  D Madison,  Wis. 


OFFICEES  AND  C0M3IITTEES  FOR  IDOO. 


President,  T.  E.  Loope Eureka 

Vice-President,  R.  J.  Coe Ft.  Atkinson 

Treasurer,  L.  G.  Kellogg Ripon 

Secretary,   F.   Cranefleld Madison 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

T.  E.  Loope,  Chairman Ex-Officio 

R.    J.    Coe Ex-Officio 

Li.  G.  Kellogg. Ex-Officio 

F.  Cranefield Ex-Offlcio 

1st  Dist.,  Alex.  Johnson Lake  Geneva 

2nd  Dist.,  S.  H.  Marshall Madison 

3rd  Dist,  Wm.  Toole Baraboo 

4th  Dist,  F.  W.  Harland Milwaukee 

5th  Dist,  Henry  Melcher Oconomowoc 

6th  Dist,  L.  A.  Carpenter Fond  du  Lac 

7th  Dist,  J.  J.  Menu Norwalk 

8th  Dist,  W.  P.  Bussey Omro 

9th  Dist,  Irving  Smith Green  Bay 

10th  Dist,  R-  B.  Johns Wausau 

11th  Dist,  C.  L.  Richardson Chippewa  Falls 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

IrviBg  C.   Smith Green  Bay 

M.   V.    Sperbeck Oshkosh 

X   J.   Menn Sparta 
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!  COMMITTEE  ON  TRIAL.  ORCHARDS. 

R.  J.  Coe,  BT:.  Atkinson,  Term  Expires Feb.,  1909 

W.  J.  Moyle,  Union  Grove,  Term  Expires Feb.,  1908 

D.  E.  Bingham,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Term  Expires Feb.,  1907 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRIAL  ORCHARDS  FOR  1906. 

The  Secretary. 


TRIAL  ORCHARDS. 

Wausau Marathon  County 

Eagle  River Vilas  County 

Medford Taylor   County 

Poplar Douglas  County 

Barron Barron  County 


LISTS  OF  FRUITS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 

CULTURE  IN  WISCONSIN; 


APPLES. 

Alexander,  Astrachan  (Red),  Ben  Davis,  Dominion,  Fall  Orange, 
Fameuse  (Snow),  Golden  Russett,  Haas,  Hibernal,  Lowland  Rasp- 
berry, Longficld,  Mcintosh,  Malinda,  McMahan,  Newell,  Northwestern 
Greening,  Oldenburg  (Duchess),  Patten  Greening,  Perry  Russett,  Pe- 
waukee.  Plumb  Cider,  Scott,  Tolman  (sweet),  Utter,  Wealthy,  West- 
field  (Seek-no-further),  Willow  Twig,  Windsor,  Wolf  River,  Yellow, 
Transparent. 

FIVE  VARIETIES  FOR  FARM  ORCHARD. 

tjowland  Raspberry,  Northwestern  Greening,  Oldenburg   (Duchess), 
Plumb  Cider,  Wealthy. 

CRABS. 
Hyslop,  Lyman,  Martha,  Sweet  Russet,  Whitney. 

PLUMS. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  plums  commonly  cultivated,  viz.,  European, 
Japanese,  and  Native  or  American,  the  last  named  is  the  most  reliable. 

NATIVE. 

De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Hammer,  Ocheeda,  Quaker,  Surprise,  Wy- 
ant 

EUROPEAN. 

Lombard,  Moore's  Arctic,  Reine  Claude  (Green-gage). 

— ^^— —  ™     »»    ■     mm^      1^^M^«^^»^i^^^M^^^»^^^»^^M^^^^— ^— ^^^— ^^.^^>^1^^^»^i^^^^M.i^^^^^M.^^— <M^«^I^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^»^^^^^^— ^■^^^^■■^■^^^—^^^^^■^^^^■^M^^^^M^ 

•The  behavior  of  varieties  of  fruits  rs  Influenced  very  largely  by  envirouimiit. 
The  conditions  of  soil,  exposure  nnd  latitude  over  such  an  area  as  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  vary  j?reatly  and  no  list  can  be  given  that  will  prove  satlsfaftory 
In  all  localities.  The  following  provisional  lists  were  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Fruit  Lists  and  tlie  Secretary.  Hardiness  of  plant 
and  fruit  bud  has  been  the  leading  thought  In  the  selection  of  varieties. 

The  "Fruit  Lists"  which  appeared  In  former  volumes  have  been  abandoned. 
For  technical  descriptions  of  varieties  leading  to  the  Identification  of  spociinens 
the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  "Catalogue  of  Fruits,"  Issued  by  the  American 
Pomologlcal  Society. 
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JAPANESE  PLUMS. 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Red  June. 

CHERRIES. 
Early  Richmond,  Montmorency. 

GRAPES. 

Brighton,  Concord,  Delaware,  Diamond,  Green  Mountain,  Moore's 
Early,  Worden. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
Badger,  (Ancient)  Briton,  Eldorado,  Snyder. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Varieties  starred  have  imperfect  flowers  and  must  not  bs  planted 
alone. 

Bederwood,  ♦Crescent,  Clyde,  Dunlap,  Enhance,  Gandy,  Glen  Mary, 
♦Haver land,  Lovett,   ♦Sample,  Splendid,   ♦Warfield. 

TWO  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE  FARM  GARDEN. 
Dunlap,  ♦Warfield. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Black:     Con  rath,  Gregg,  Kansas. 
Red:     Cuthbert,  Loudon,  Marlboro. 
Purple:     Columbian. 

CURRANTS. 

Red:     Red  Dutch,  Long  Bunch  Holland,  Victoria. 
White:     White  Grape. 
Black:     Lee's  Prolific,  Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Downing. 

PEARS. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  blight  and  winter  killing,  pears  are 
not  generally  rcrommended  for  Wisconsin.  Good  crops  are  occasion- 
ally produced  under  favorable  conditions,  especially  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  01  the  state.  The  following  list  includes  both  early  and  late 
varieties.     List  prepared  by  W.  J.  Moyle. 

Fartlett,  C-ai^p  Favorite,  Early  Bergamont.  Flemish  Beauty,  Idaho. 
Kic:T:r,  Lawson.  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Vermont  Beauty. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  RECOMMENDED. 


EVERGREENS. 


For  screens  and  windbreaks — Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  White 
Pine. 

For  hedges  and  screens  for  shearing — Norway  Spruce,  American  Ar- 
bor Vitae,  Red  Cedar. 

For  lawns — Norway  Spruce  for  backgrounds.  For  groups — Ameri- 
can. Arbor  Vitae,  Red  Cedar,  White  Spruce,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 

For  small  lawns — Arbor  Vitae,  Savin  Juniper,  Mugho  Pine. 


DiiiCIDUOUS  TREES. 

The  more  desirable  ones  are  starred,  and  a  further  selection  of  five 
13  indicated  by  double  stars: 

** American  Elmf,  Box  Elder,  Black  Cherry,  Carolina  Poplar,  ♦♦Green 
Ash,  ♦Hackberry,  Honey  Locust,  Larch,  ♦♦Linden,  ♦•Norway  Maple. 
♦Scarlet  Maple,  ♦♦Silver  Maple,  ♦Sugar  Maple,  Scarlet  Oak,  ♦White  Oak, 
White  Ash. 


DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

This  class  includes  smaller  deciduous  trees  of  more  value  for  orna- 
ment than  for  shade  or  defense. 

Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch,  Tartarian  Maple,  Ginnala  Maple,  Ken- 
tucky Coffee  Tree,  Mountain  Ash,  Weeping  Willow,  Russian  Mulberry. 

LIST  OP  SHRUBS  RECOMMENDED.^ 

Scientific  Name,  Common  Nayne. 

Berberis  vulgaris  Common  Barberry 

Berheris  vulgaris  var.  atropurpurea Purple-leaved  Barberry 

Berberis  Thunbergii Thunberg's  Barberry 

Corylus  maxima  var.  purpurea Purple  Filbert 

Diervilla  florida  Weigela   (rose) 

Diervilla  Candida Weigela  (white) 

•From  Bulletin  108,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  by  F.  Cranefield. 
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Diervilla  hybrida  var.  Deslxnsii Desboi's  Welgela 

Eleagnus  argentea  Silver  Berry 

Euonymus  Europaeus Strawberry  Trea 

Hibiscus  Syriacus Althea 

Hippophae  rhamnoides  Sea  Buckthorn 

Hydrangea  paniculata  gr Garden  Hydrangea 

Lonicera  Ruprechtiana  Ruprecht'a  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  Tartarica Tartarian  Honeysuckle 

Ligustrum  Amurense Amur  Privet 

Morus  Alba  var Tea's  Weeping  Mulberry 

Philadelphus  coronarius    Mock  Orange 

Philadelphus  coronarius  var.  aurea Golden  Mock  Orange 

Philadelphus  inodorus  Mock  Orange,  large  fl. 

Pontentilla  fruticosa Shrubby  Cinque  Foil 

Prunv^  nana  Russian  Almond 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides  Rhodotypos 

Rhus  Cotinus  Smoke  Bush 

Ribes  aureum   Missouri  Flowering  Currant 

Robinia  hispida Rose  Acacia 

Rosa  rugosa  Japanese  Rose 

Sambucus  nigra  var.  aurea Golden  Elder 

Spiraea  Bumalda    Bumalda  Spiraea 

Spiraea  Bumalda  var Anthony  Waterer  Spiraea 

Spiraea  Billardii Eillard's  Spiraea 

Spiraea  Douglassi  Douglas'  Spiraea 

Spiraea  Japonica  - Japanese  Spiraea 

Spiraea  salicifolia Meadow  Sweet  Spiraea 

Spiraea  Van  Houtte  Van  Houten's  Spiraea 

Syringa  Persica  Persian  Lila:; 

Syringa  villosa    Chinese  Lilac 

Syringa  vulgaris   Common  Lllai 

Tamarix  Pallasii  Desv.  (Tamarix  Amurense  Hort.) Amur  Tamarix 

Viburnum  Opulus  vr.  sterile Snowball 


ROSES. 

Hardy  garden — Harrison  Yellow,  Persian  Yellow,  Madame  Plantier. 

Twelve  varieties  hybrid  perpetual— Paul  Neyron,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lalng, 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Dinsmore,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Coquettes  dea 
Blanches,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Jules  de  Margottln,  Vick's  Caprice,  Magna 
Charta,  Prince  Camiile  de  Rohan.  General  Washington. 

Moss  roses— Perpetual  White.  Salet.  Paul  Pontine,  Henry  Martin. 

Climbers— Prairie  Queen,  Russel's  Cottage,  Seven  Sisters,  Gam  of 
the  Prairies,  Crimson  Rambler. 


Trees  xV^'D  Shrubs  Recommejsded. 
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COMPARATIVE  HEIGHT  AT  MATURITY  OF   DIFFERENT 

SHRUBS. 

The  height  at  maturity  of  the  different  species  must  be  considered 
when  planting  In  groups  or  borders.  Thl^  will  depend  so  much  upon 
their  environment  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  height  in  feet  that  any 
species  may  be  expected  to  attain.  When  difiTerent  kinds  are  planted 
under  like  conditions  it  may  be  assumed  that  relative  heights  will  be 
maintained.    The  following  may  serve  as  a  partial  guide  in  planting: 


Barberry  (Common) 
Barberry  ( Purple-leaved ) 
Golden  Elder 
Honeysuckle,  Fly 
Honeysuckle,  Slender 
Honeysuckle,  Tartarian 
Honeysuckle,  Tartarian  white 


Tall— 10  to  15  Feet, 

Lilac,  Common 
Lilac,  Japanese 
Lilac,  Jossika's 
Mock  Orange 
Sea  Buckthorn 
Siberian  pea  tree  (tall) 


Crandall  Currant 
Honeysuckle,  Blue 
Japanese  Rose 
Lilac,  Chinese 
Purple  Filbert 
Rose  Acacia 
Russian  Almond 


Medium — 6.  to  10  Feet, 

Silver  Berry 
Strawberry  Tree 
Spriaea,  Billiards 
Spiraea,  Douglas 
Spiraea,  Three-lobed 
Spiraea.  Van  Hou ten's 
Weeping  Mulberry 


Siberian  Pea  tree  (dwarf) 


Wiegelas 


Althca 

Barberry,  Thunberg's 

Cinqu2  Foil 

Honeysuckle,  Albert's 

Hydrangea 

Rhodotypos 


Dwarf— 2  to  6  Feet, 

Spiraea,  Anthony  Waterer 
Spiraea,  Ash-leaved   (Sorbaria) 
Spiraea,  Bumalda 
Spiraea,  Japanese 
Spiraea,  Meadow  Sweet 
Spiraea,  Plum-leaved 


A  LIST  OF  NATIVE  SHRUBS  DESIRABLE  FOR  PLANTING  ON 

HOME  GROUNDS. 
Scientific  Tfame.  Common 'Same, 

Arctoataphylos   Vvorursi    Bearberry 

Ceanothus  Americanus New  Jersey  Tea 

Cephalanthus  occidentalis  Button  Bush 

Cimaphila  umhellata  Prince's  Pine 
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Comptonia  aspleniflora Round-leaved  Dogwood 

Cornus  stolinifera Red  Osier  Dogwood 

Dirca  palustris  Leatherwood   (Wlckopy ) 

Epigaea  repens  Trailing  Arbutus 

Euonymus  atropurpureus   Wahoo 

Hypericum  pyramidatum St.  John's  Wort 

Ilex  vcrticillata Winterberry   (Holly) 

Juniperus  procumhens   Trailing  Juniper 

Myrica  Oale  Sweet  Gale 

Physocarpos   opulifoUa    Ninebark 

Rhamnus   catharticus Buckthorn 

Rhus  typhina   Staghorn  Sumac 

Rhus  glabra  Smooth  Sumac 

Rhus  copallina    Dwarf  Sumac 

Ribes  rubrum  Wild  Red  Currant 

Ribes  floridum  Wild  Black  Currant 

Rosa  lucida  Wild  Rose   (tall) 

Rosa  blanda   Wild  Rose  (dwarf) 

Rubus  odoratus  • Purple-flowered  Raspberry 

Rubus  Xutkanus   White-flowered  Raspberry 

Sambucus  Canadensis  Common  Elder 

Sambucus  pubens  ' Scarlet  Elder 

Shephcrdia  Canadensis    Shepherdia 

SympHoricarpus  racemosus  Snowberry 

Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  Coral  Berry 

Taxus  baccata Ground  Hemlock 

\iburnum  lentago   Shespberry 

Viburnum  dentatum   Black  Haw 

Viburnum  accrifolium 

Viburnum  opulus   Bush  Cranberry 

Zantoxylum  Americanum   Prickly  Ash 


BLACK  LIST 


A  LIST    OF  SHRUBS  ALL  OF  WHICH  HAVE   BEEN  TESTED  ON 
THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  MADI- 
SON AND  FOUND  UNSATISFACTORY. 

Scientific  Name.  Common  Name, 

Azalea  arbotescem Rhododendron 

Azalea  viscosa    Rhododendron 

Azalea  nudiflora    Azalea 

Azalea  mrOllis  Azalea 

Calycanthus  floridus Sweet-scented  shrub 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  Blue  Spiraea 

Chionanthus  Virginica White  Fringe 

Clethra  alnifoUa Sweet  Pepperbrush 

CoJutea  arborescens  Bladder  Senna 

Comus  fiorida   Flowering  Dogwood 

Cydonia  Japonica  Japanese  Quince 

Daphne  Cneorum    Daphne 

Daphne  Mezereum   Daphne 

Deutzia  gracilis Slender  Deutzia 

Eleagnus  longipes    ^ Goumi 

Exochorda  grandiflora  Pearl  Bush 

Forsythia  suspensa  Golden  Bell 

Halcsia  tetraptera Snowdrop  tree 

Ilea  Virginica   Virginian  Willow 

Kerria  Japonica  Kerria 

Ligustrum  vulgare  Common  privet 

Paulownia  imperialis  Paulownla 

Prunus  cerasifera  var.  {Prunus  pissardi  Hort,) Purple-leaved  Plum 

Prunus  Japonica Flowering  Almond 

Prunus  triloba  " Flowering  plum   (double) 

Spiraea  Arguta   Arguta  Spiraea 

Spiraea  Thunbergii  Thunberg's  Spiraea 

The  plants  of  certain  of  the  above  named  varieties  made  a  good 
growth  each  year  but  have  not  blossomed  unless  given  thorough  winter 
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protection.  In  this  class  are  Bladder  Senna,  Flowering  Almond,  Flow- 
ering Plum  and  Golden  Bell. 

The  Japanese  Quince  is  hardy  of  bush  but  has  not  borne  flowers 
except  when  given  winter  protection.  The  Goumi  will  only  bear  fruit 
when  protected  in  winter.  The  double-flowered  Almond  will  blossom 
freely  if  given  thorough  winter  protection,  otherwise  it  will  kill  back 
severely.  The  tiouble- flowered  Plum  grows  well  and  after  a  mild  win- 
ter will  bear  flowers  in  advance  of  the  leaves;  unreliable,  however, 
four  years  out  of  five  if  unprotected. 

The  others  of  this  list  have  either  died  outright  or  else  barely  sur- 
vived. 


BUSINESS  CARDS  OF  MEMBERS 


Adams,  W.  H.,  Eagle  River,  small  fruits. 

Barnes,  A.  D.,  Waupaca,  nursery  and  fruit  farm. 

Bingham,  D.  E.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  nursery  and  fruit  farm. 

Brown,  A.  D.,  Baraboo,  I.  X^L.  nursery. 

Chappel,  F.  H.,  Oregon,  nursery. 

Coe,  Converse  &  Edwards  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  nursery. 

Downing,  M.  B.,  Milton  Nursery. 

Fancher,  W.  E.  Corliss,  Nursery. 

Ferguson,  F.  J.,  Wauwatosa,  nursery. 

Foley,  M.  F.,  Baraboo,  nursery. 

Hager,  W.  S.,  West  Depere,  small  fruits. 

Hanchett,  Wm.,  Sparta,  small  fruits. 

Hatch,  A.  Li.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  nursery  and  fruit  farm. 

Herbst,  J.  Ll,  Sparta,  small  fruits. 

Johnson,  Franklin,  Baraboo,  small  fruits. 

Jeffrey,  Geo.  J.,  Milwaukee,  small  fruits  and  orchard. 

Kelley,  A.  N.,  Mineral  Point,  fruit  farm. 

Kellogg,  L.  G.,  Ripon,  nursery  and  small  fruit. 

Kellogg,  Geo.  J.  &  Sons,  Janesville,  nursery  and  fruit  farm. 

Loope,  T.  E5.,  Eureka,  nursery  and  small  fruit 

McKay  Bros.,  Pardeeville,  nursery. 

Moyle,  W.  J.,  Union  Grove,  nursery. 

Parsons,  A.  A.,  Omro,  fruit  farm. 

Palmer,  L.  H.,  Baraboo,  small  fruits. 

Pearson,  C.  L.,  Baraboo,  small  fruits. 

Post,  Lewis,  Madison,  small  fruits. 

Philips,  A.  J.,  West  Salem,  nursery  and  fruit  farm. 

Ray,  Joseph,  Madison,  fruit  farm. 

Ramsey,  Robt.,  Baraboo,  fruit  farm. 

Reis,  John,  Ithaca,  fruit  farm. 

Richardson,  C.  L.,  Chippewa  Falls,  small  fruits. 

Rentschler,  F.,  Madison,  greenhouse. 

Rentschler,  Geo.,  Madison,  greenhouse  and  nursery. 

Roe,  J.  W.,  Oshkosh,  fruit  farm. 

Smith  Bros.,  Green  Bay,  market  garden  and  small  fruits. 
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Spry,  John,  F^  Atkinson,  small  fruits. 
Stark,  Frank,  Randolph,  fruit  farm. 
Tamblingson  &  Son,  Ft.  Atkinson,  nursery. 
Toole,  Wm.,  Baraboo,  pansy  specialist. 
Toole  Bros.,  Baraboo.  seed  corn. 
Underwood,  J.  M.,  Lake  City,  Minn.,  nursery. 
Utter,  Delbert,  Caldwell,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Wilkins,  A.  P.,  Delavan,  nursery. 
Williamson,  W.  D.,  Madison,  tree  protectors. 
Williams,  Norman  G.,  Shiocton,  nursery. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF    THE 


Wisconsin  State  fiorticultural  Society 


SUMMER  MEETING. 

Osbkosh,  Wis.,  August  2l)th,  190,^ 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  T.  E. 
LiK'.pe,   at   10:30  o'clock,  in  the  City  Hall. 

Aftvr  the  invocation  had  been  offered  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Fox,  the 
president  introduced  the  mayor  of  Oshkosh,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Hon.  John  Banderob,  Mayor  of  Oshkosh. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin  Horti- 
cultural Society: 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Oshkosh  I  extend  to  you  our  best 
and  most  cordial  greetings  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  city. 
The  people  of  Oshkosh  are  especially  pleased  to  have  you  hold 
your  meeting  in  our  city,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  your  visit 
with  us  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  If  we  can  in  any  way 
assist  vou  in  your  labors  during  your  convention  we  want  you 
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to  consider  ourselves  at  your  service.  I  want  to  tender  you 
my  congratulations  for  the  beautiful  display  of  flowers  and 
fruit  you  have  made  here,  showing  the  products  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  garden  and  made  possible  only  through  your  untiring 
efforts  and  continuous  study,  the  result  of  which  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  your  fellowmen  and  for  which  you  deserve  great  credit. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  fitting  to  turn  back  and  speak  about 
the  first  garden  ever  tilled  by  the  human  family.  The  first  gar- 
den that  we  know  of  or  read  about  in  the  Scriptures  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Asia,  several  thousand  miles  from  this  place, 
the  birthplace  of  man  and  the  cradle  of  civilization.  Accord- 
ing to  Moses  this  garden  was  called  the  Garden  of  Eden.  We 
read  that  the  Creator  had  this  garden  prepared  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  for  Adam  and  Eve,  and  to  realize  the  condition  of 
the  garden  at  that  time  and  contrast  it  with  gardens  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  to  see  how  the  first  human  beings  were  started  in  gar- 
dening and  note  the  developments  that  have  been  made,  is  what 
I  would  like  to  impress  upon  your  minds.  Adam  and  Eve,  it 
seems,  got  married  and  the  garden  was  turned  over  to  them  as 
a  wedding  gift.  We  find  no  record  of  a  wedding  trip,  at  least 
they  did  not  do  as  they  do  nowadays,  but  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  fond  of  each  other  and  were  prepared  to  start 
housekeeping  at  once  and  till  their  garden.  According  to  Moses 
Adam  and  Eve  were  very  happy  people,  and  they  were  con- 
tented and  economical  in  their  mode  of  living.  Eve  would  not 
even  buy  goods  enough  to  make  an  apron  and  Adam  was  about 
in  the  same  condition.  It  seems  economy  was  their  strong  forte 
at  that  time,  but!  things  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  that 
time.  For  myself  I  like  to  see  a  woman  who  is  economical,  but 
[  think  Eve  carried  economy  to  the  extreme  in  doing  without 
material  for  garments  for  both  of  them  until  the  leaves  began  to 
grow.  Both  Adam  and  Eve  took  charge  of  the  garden  and  were 
told  to  make  use  of  the  fruit  that  grew  there,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apples  that  grew  on  one  particular  tree.  This  tree  was 
not  to  be  molested,  the  apples  were  not  to  be  eaten,  and  if  they 
did  so  dire  punishment  would  be  meted  out  to  them.  It  appears 
that  the  apples  on  this  forbidden  tree  were  the  most  luscious 
and  tempting  in  the  whole  garden,  and  Eve  soon  found  this  out 
and  induced  Adam  to  pick  and  eat  some  of  this  forbidden  fruit. 
Adam  yielded  to  Eve's  solicitation  and  they  both  ate  of  the  fruit 
with  the  result  that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  garden.     I  be- 
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lieve  if  we  had  been  there  we  would  have  followed  Eve's  advice, 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thm^  that  the  ladies  know  better  the 
taste  of  good  thing's  than  do  the  men. 

This,  my  friends,  was  the  first  attempt  at  horticulture,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  first  act  of  wrong  doing  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  this  occurred  about  six  thousand  y^ears  ago. 
That  forbidden  fniit  must  have  been  luscious  to  the  taste  and 
beautiful  to  look  at.  Since  that  time  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture. 

We  hope  your  meeting  here  will  be  a  benefit  to  your  society, 
and  when  you  have  concluded  your  labors  and  return  to  your 
homes  our  best  wishes  will  go  with  you.  We  trust  your  stay 
in  Oshkosh  will  always  be  a  pleasant  memory.     I  thank  you. 


RESPONSE. 

President  T.  E.  Loope. 

I  find  nothing  on  the  program  to  indicate  that  the  President 
of  the  Society  has  any  right  to  make  a  response  to  the  address 
of  welcome,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  we  are  under  deep  obliga- 
tions to  our  friend,  the  mayor,  for  his  many  compliments.     We 
always  take  such  compliments  very  naturally  and  believe  we  are 
entitled  to  a  great  many  more  than  we  get.     There  is  nothing 
small  about  us  in  that  respect.     There  is  only  one  thing  that  the 
mayor  said  to  which  I  would  object.     He  did  not  tell  us  how 
wise  we  were.     He  said  we  had  perseverance  and  all  that,  but 
he  did  not  dilate  upon  our  knowledge,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  out  wisdom  is  beyond  measure. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  to  that  garden.  In  the  Garden  of 
Eden  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  have  the  codling  moth,  the  curculio, 
the  tent  caterpillar,  the  monilia  or  any  of  the  fungous  troubles. 
They  had  nothing  of  that  kind  to  contend  with.  We  have  all 
th  se  thingfs  and  a  great  many  more,  and  the  human  race  has  some 
very  hard  things  to  fight  against.  Just  think,  you  cannot  take 
a  breath  without  breathing  into  your  system  thousands  and 
millions  of  bacteria  at  this  moment.     I  often  think  it  is  a  wonder 
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how  we  exist  in  that  we  have  so  much  more  to  contend  with  than 
our  ancestors,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  ^reat  deal  of 
credit  for  living  at  all. 

We  are  very  glad  to  accept  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Oshkosh.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  quite 
a  noted  man,  one  whom  I  have  known  for  a  good  many  years, 
when  he  was  just  a  common  man  and  a  doctor  in  a  country  town, 
and  he  does  not  need  much  of  an  introduction  from  me.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  W.  A.  Gordon,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Hospital. 


HORTICULTURE. 
Dr.  W.  a.  Gordon,  Superintendent  State  Hospital. 

Horticulture  has  the  most  dignified  history  of  any  human  oc- 
cupation. 

According  to  the  sacred  writings,  the  Lord  God  was  the  origi- 
nal horticulturist. 

He  planted  the  first  garden  and  placed  the  man  he  had 
created  in  charge. 

As  men  and  nations  have  kept  close  to  the  soil,  they  have  been 
successful  and  happy. 

The  accumulation  of  men  in  great  cities  is  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the  world. 

Sin,  disease  and  pain  are  largely  the  products  of  cities. 

The  decay  of  nationalities  begins  in  the  cities. 

The  rush  of  modem  peoples  to  the  great  centers  of  population 
is  the  sure  prognostic  of  degeneration  and  extinction. 

A  great  city  is  more  terriblfe  than  the  desert. 

New  York  is  an  unopened  abscess,  San  Francisco  is  a  car- 
buncle, Chicago  is  a  vast  cancer,  Philadelphia  is  a  corroding 
ulcer. 

These  pathological  spots  on  our  nation  must  be  cleansed,  dis- 
infected, in  fact,  destroyed,  unless  the  life  blood  of  the  entire  re- 
public is  to  be  poisoned. 

The  crowding  of  people  in  cities  is  a  national  suicidal  delusion, 
a  sociological  insanity. 
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The  noises,  smoke  and  polluted  waters,  the  child  labor,  sweat 
shops  and  dance  halls,  the  pornographic  press,  gambling  hells 
and  tenement  houses,  degrade,  debauch  or  damn  all  classes  of 
society. 

City  life  is  utterly  abnormal. 

Nature  never  intended  men  to  dwell  amid  the  mephitic  sur- 
roundings inseparable  from  city  life. 

One  of  the  leading  functions  of  all  horticultural  associations 
should  be  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  bring  familes  from  the 
city  hell  to  the  country  heaven. 

*'Back  to  the  garden"  should  be  the  shibboleth  not  only  of 
horticulturists  but  of  all  patriotic  citizens. 

If  the  churches  would  consecrate  the  treasure  they  are  using 
for  the  christianization  of  the  Orient  for  the  gardenization  of 
America,  they  would  do  a  thousand  time  the  good  and  im- 
measureably  advance  the  cause  of  that  righteousness  which  ex- 
alteth  a  nation. 

Every  family  on  earth  should  have  a  garden. 

Every  human  being  should  know  something  of  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  the  world.  i 

If  Oshkosh  were  spread  out  over  Winnebago  county,  if  Mil- 
waukee were  spread  out  all  over  the  state,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  all  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

China,  the  greatest  agricultural  nation,  has  outlived  number- 
less kingdoms,  principalities  and  powers  that  based  their  civiliza- 
tion on  the  decaying  life  of  cities. 

The  government  of  France  and  the  parliament  of  England 
are  greatly  exercised  over  the  inferiority  of  the  people  of  Paris 
and  London,  so  manifest  has  become  the  degeneracy  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  proud  capitals. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  day  is  not  remote  when  they 
will  be  *'one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre." 

Our  own  great  cities  are  on  the  same  road. 

City  tenement  houses  and  flats  are  the  strongholds  of  sterility, 
divorce,  polyandry  and  polygamy. 

A  ten  story  building  is  an  assault  on  the  rights  of  man. 

Thieves,  loafers,  beggars,  tramps,  confidence  men,  highwaymen 
and  bunco  games  are  some  of  the  flowers  of  city  civilization. 

His  life  is  artificial,  benumbing,  trivial  and  commonplace. 

Health  foods  made  from  refuse  barley,  and  wheat  that  is  too 
poor  for  flour;  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup;  butterine;  aniline 
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flavoring  extracts ;  embalmed  beef  and  adulterated  medicines  are 
among  the  fruits  of  city  industry. 

The  potato  bugs,  chinch  bugs  and  curculio  caterpillars  of  the 
country  are  sources  of  wealth  compared  to  the  human  drones, 
pests  and  parasites  that  abide  in  metropolitan  palaces  and  hovels. 

The  amusing  snobbery,  the  phenomenal  conceit  and  the  monu- 
mental impertinence  with  which  city  ignoramuses  mention  the 
dwellers  in  the  rural  districts,  is  an  index  of  the  blighting,  nar- 
rowing influences  of  city  surroundings. 

The  fortunate  man  who  dwells  in  contact  with  our  great, 
sweet,  serene  mother  earth  is  scorned  by  the  urbanite  and  called 
a  yokel,  a  hayseed  and  a  rube.  He  is  looked  upon  contemptu- 
ously and  treated  superciliously. 

A  city  dude,  stained  by  cigarettes,  sodden  from  French  cor- 
dials, enervated  by  Parisian  vices,  clothed  in  London  garments 
and  speaking  an  English  dialect,  flouting  a  virile  and  virtuous 
American  farmer,  is  a  sight*  to  make  a  patriot  weep. 

As  well  might  a  lowly  tumble  bug,  plying  his  vocation  on  the 
highway,  scorn  the  prancing  stallion  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder,  who  paweth  in  the  valley  and  mocketh  at  fear. 

The  pallid  and  poisoned  human  product  of  cities  can't  tell 
parsnip  from  pigweed;  he  can't  milk  a  cow,  harness  a  horse  or 
set  a  hen ;  he  is  ignorant,  weak  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
nature. 

His  life  is  artificial,  benumbing,  trivial  and  commonplace. 

The  other  day  a  chemist  analyzed  a  lemon  pie  made  in  a 
large  Chicago  bakery.  It  was  made  of  starch,  saccharine  and 
coal  tar  flavoring  extract.  It  contained  neither  sugar,  eggs  or 
lemon. 

A  man  who  is  fool  enough  to  feed  on  wilted  vegetables,  cold 
storage  fish  and  eggs,  stock  yards  sausage  and  Chicago  pie,  hasn  't 
brains  enough  to  vote  right  and  is  incapable  of  self  government, 
hence,  all  cities  are  ruled  by  bosses  and  plundered  by  grafters. 

The  city  is  a  horrible  organization  for  the  enslaving,  dwarf- 
ing and  extermination  of  humanity. 

The  human  wolves,  sharks,  rats  and  cats  that  are  so  plentiful 
in  all  large  cities,  were  bright  eyed,  innocent,  eager,  hopeful 
boys  and  girls  when  they  left  the  farm  for  the  slime. 

''Rescue  the  perishing"  must  be  our  motto. 

The  wretches,  who  live  in  tunnels  and  basements,  under  the 
sidewalks,  who  are  caged  in  elevjitors  and  buried  in  lightless  of- 
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fi?es,  uho  live  and  die  in  ab^iranable  boarding  hcnses,  need  the 
truth  and  the  light  more  than  the  happy  heathen  who  are  pick- 
ing wild  grapes  and  swimming  in  the  sundown  summer  seas. 

The  foundatiofn  of  freedom  is  the  home. 

A  house  without  children,  a  grandmother,  a  bible  and  a  gar- 
den is  not  a  complete  home. 

There  are  but  few  homes  in  cities. 

The  electric  railroads  have  made  it  possible  to  have  our  cities 
torn  down  and  the  poor  deluded  inhabitants  brought  to  the 
orchards,  meadows  and  gardens. 

All  factories  should  be  in  the  country,  where  every  family 
could  have  two  or  three  acres  and  keep  a  cow  and  have  fruit, 
flowers  and  fragrance  for  the  children. 

A  nation  without  homes,  respectable  and  lovable,  cannot  long 
endure. 

The  city  is  the  destroyer  of  homes. 

The  city  men  are  only  half  developed;  they  are  the  most  im- 
perfect specimens  known  to  science. 

They  prevent  the  progress  of  the  race;  they  are  a  barrier 
against  perfection. 

The  work  of  the  horticulturist  is  the  cleanest,  healthiest  and 
sweetest  in  the  world. 

A  gardener,  who  raises  one  bushel  of  carrots,  is  of  greater 
value  tx>  the  state  than  all  the  brokers  now  on  earth. 

The  parents  should  train  the  children  to  respect,  to  honor 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  very  few  perfectly  rational  pursuits. 

The  reason  that  the  young  people  are  so  eager  to  leave  the 
beautiful  and  wholesome  fields  for  the  vile  and  ugly  town  is 
because  they  have  not  been  properly  treated  at  home. 

Father  has  too  much  land  and  mother  too  much  work  to  make 
the  home  attractive. 

A  piano,  books,  a  bath  tub  and  a  few  modern  conveniences 
and  personal  devotion  to  the  little  ones  would  keep  them  at 
home. 

The  farms  of  Wisconsin  average  over  a  hundred  acres. 

A  farmer  doesn't  need  a  hundred  acres  any  more  than  he 
needs  a  harem. 

Twenty  acres  of  good  land  is  too  much  for  any  man  to  culti- 
vate thoroughly. 

A  beautiful  home  is  the  most  beneficent  institution  on  this 
earth. 
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Every  man  who  haa  ten  good  acres  and  one  good  woman  to 
love  him  and  a  few  children  to  look  upon  him  affectionately 
possesses  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  paradise  in  Wisconsin. 

The  reason  paradises  are  not  more  frequent  is  because  the 
fathers  do  not  know  enough  to  fashion  them  from  the  materials 
ready  at  their  hands. 

The  fool  who  brow  beats  his  wife  and  bullies  the  young  ones 
won't  have  any  paradise. 

The  imbecile  who  values  booze  or  dollars  or  his  own  way  in 
everything  more  than  the  respect  of  his  wife  and  the  affection  of 
his  offspring  will  not  inhabit  the  bowers  of  bliss. 

Neither  religions,  philosophies,  arts,  sciences,  literatures, 
wealth,  honor,  power  or  fame  will  lead  a  man  into  the  earthly 
paradise. 

Our  nature  is  such  that  love  of  a  woman  and  the  affection  of 
children  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  truly  blessed,  to  make  his 
life  complete,  to  take  him  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  life  tri- 
umphantly. 

The  man  with  the  hoe  and  ten  acres  can  have  this  felicity  if 
he  works  for  it,  if  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

The  first  duty  of  the  horticulturist  with  ten  acres  and  the  hoe 
is  to  cultivate  himself  to  a  reasonable  degree;  he  must  keep  his 
hair  cut  and  use  the  bath  tub  whenever  he  has  a  chance  and  not 
use  improper  language  when  meals  are  not  ready  on  time. 

He  must  never  forget  those  supremely  wise  words,  **Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone." 

He  must  let  that  other  scriptural  aphorism,  *'A  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth" 
control  his  career. 

The  wise  horticulturist  knows  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  the 
greatest  cn)p  that  can  be  raised  on  any  soil  in  any  climate. 

During  the  winter  evenings,  there  must  be  poetry  and  other 
inspiring  literature  for  the  children. 

The  boys  should  swim  the  Helle.sf)ont  or  cross  the  Delaware 
or  defend  Thermopylae  or  capture  Vieksburg. 

The  cultivation  of  enthusiasm  for  great  books  cannot  be  neg- 
lected without  irreparable  injury  to  the  family. 

The  elevating  examples  of  men  of  genius  must  exalt  the  in- 
tellectual tone  of  the  home. 

Luther  Burbank  is  probably  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
man  now  living  on  this  globe. 
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The  story  of  his  life  should  be  familiar  to  every  horticultural 
family. 

If  the  home  is  not  fertilized  by  the  great  wise  books,  it  will 
be  a  barren  place. 

Paradise  must  have  many  flowers:  roses,  morning  glories,  holly- 
hocks, carnations  and  sun  flowers  are  absolutely  essential,  and 
there  must  also  be  a  honeysuckle  by  the  bedroom  window. 

There  must  be  an  ice  house  and  apple  trees  and  bees,  cherry 
trees  and  chickens,  clover,  two  cows,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
spear  mint  for  the  roast  lamb,  basswood  trees  for  their  frag- 
rance, crab  apple  trees  for  their  exquisite  perfume,  a  turkey 
gobbler  for  his  strut,  summer  savory,  dill,  sage  and  horse  radish 
for  the  kitchen,  and  thrushes  in  the  orchard  and  meadow  larks 
back  of  the  bam. 

There  will  be  moon  light  and  star  light  and  the  fructifying 
sunshine  and  gentle  dew  and  sweet  rain  upon  the  tender  leaves. 

There  will  be  the  glory  of  the  clouds,  the  enchanted  air  and 
the  rapture  of  the  sky. 

The  family  will  **help  Hyperion  to  his  horse''  and  sleep  in 
Elysium. 

Golden  summers  and  mellow  autumns  will  bring  the  rewards 
earned  by  honest,  intelligent  labor. 

''Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil." 

Pleasure,  peace  and  plenty  are  on  the  ten  acres. 

Bosses,  strikes  and  lockouts  do  not  molest  or  walking  delegates 
make  afraid. 

The  ten  acre  farm  is  the  only  spot  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
where  there  is  absolute  liberty  and  perfect  independence. 


THE  ASTER. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Howtjstt,  Oshkosh. 

The  aster  is  called  the  '*01d  Maid's  Flower."  I  know  no 
reason  for  this  unless  it  may  be  its  precision;  being  very  exact 
in  its  outline  of  leaf,  branch  and  flower.  If  it  is  the  old  maid's 
flower,  it  certainly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  stately,  mod- 
em old  maid,  whose  health  and  strength  attract  a  far  greater 
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number  of  admirers  than  the  less  durable  qualities  of  her  deli- 
cate and  dependent  sisters. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  a-ster  is,  calistophus;  from  the 
Greek,  meaning  ''a  crown.''  But  the  aster  haa  many  meanings; 
it  means  astral  or  starlike.  It  has  an  unspoken  l^^nguage,  all  its 
own,  and  tells  us  of  beauty  and  cheer.  It  has  also  its  significance 
in  the  language  of  flowers.  This  language  originated  in  the 
Orient  and  was  carried  to  wchtern  p]uro{.e  by  Lady  JMontague. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  XII  that  the  English  speak- 
ing people  learned  the  art  of  letter  writing  with  blossoms.  A 
flower  placed  in  an  upright  position  expresses  a  particular  senti- 
ment. If  the  flower  is  reversed  it  has  the  contrary  meaning 
The  aster  signifies  *' variety'';  hence  the  Old  Maid's  flower 
means — I  love  variety — ^the  spice  of  life. 

I  think  I  can  trace  the  advent  of  the  aster  in  the  town  of 
Algoma. 

About  fifty-five  years  ago  a  family  came  to  this  locality  from 
Ohio,  bringing  with  them  the  seed  of  what  they  called  ''Fall 
Roses",  but  which  were  later  known  as  China  asters. 

These  flowers,  as  I  remember  them,  some  ten  years  later, 
sprang  up  in  the  grass  where  they  had  been  planted  presenting 
single  or  semi-double  crowns  of  purple  and  of  crimson. 

The  aster,  like  all  improved  plants,  and  also  animals,  when 
illy  cared  for  or  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  will  degenerate  or 
**run  out,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  eventually  return  to  the  type 
from  which  it  originated. 

A  wonderful  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  aster  in  even 
this  short  space  of  time.  The  flower  as  first  brought  from 
China  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  was  single 
like  a  daisy  and  now  we  have  aster  blooms  so  double  and  fluflfy 
as  to  closely  resemble  the  finest  chrysanthemums  in  appearance. 
It  may  be  that  some  Miller,  Velmorin  or  Luther  Burbank  may 
overcome  the  aster's  one  disadvantage,  that  of  odor,  or  rather 
lack  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  a  better  aster  than  our  **  peony- 
flowered  perfection."  Mr.  Burbank  was  once  accosted  as  "the 
man  who  improves  upon  nature,"  and  he  replied,  "No,  sir.  I 
only  direct  some  of  her  forces." 

In  speaking  of  the  aster  it  is  generally  conceded  to  mean  the 
showy  annual  so  universally  admired;  yet  there  are  several 
varieties  of  perennial  which  are  entirely  hardy  in  this  locality. 
Among  them  are  Nova  Anglae,  the  New  ICngland  aster,  of  two 
varieties,  blue  and  purple,  and  a  white. 
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The  asters  now  commonly  cultivated  are  the  descendants  of  a 
class  of  flowers  brought  from  China  in  1731,  by  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary. Philip  Miller,  a  famous  English  botanist,  had  as  early  as 
1753  produced  double  asters.  But  the  greatest  improvement  has 
been  made  since  then,  in  France  and  Germany,  where  the  best 
seeds  are  said  to  be  produced.  From  the  three  countries,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany,  the  aster  has  received  a  name — Queen 
Marguerite — French  aster — German  aster.  America  alone  was 
willing  to  call  it  China  aster  in  respect  to  its  native  land. 

The  aster  has,  at  present,  many  distinct  types,  and  as  tastes 
differ  I  see  no  better  mode  of  satisfying  one's  self  in  regard  to 
varieties,  than  by  growing  them.  Anyone  may,  by  consulting 
any  first  class  descriptive  catalog,  select  varieties  to  suit  his 
needs  as  to  earliness,  size  of  plant  or  flower  and  type  better  than 
I  can  tell ;  though  the  selection  of  varieties  is  an  important  factor 
in  success  or  failure  for  any  particular  purpose. 

In  growing  the  young  plants  a  sunny  window  is  much  better 
than  a  hot  bed,  as  with  the  bottom  heat  and  conditions  of  the 
latter,  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  damp  off.  My  method  is 
to  sow  the  seed  in  a  shallow  box,  some  six  inches  in  depth,  filling 
with  good  mellow  earth  to  one  and  one-half  inches  from  top. 
Saturate  the  earth  and  allow  to  drain  off.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
rows  about  two  inches  apart,  not  too  thickly,  and  cover  with 
earth  about  one-fourth  inch  deep.  The  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear in  from  eight  to  twelve  days.  They  should  remain  in  the 
rows  until  the  second  or  third  leaves  appear  and  should  then 
be  taken  out  and  placed  in  other  similar  boxes,  two  inches  apart 
in  the  rows;  or  if  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  they  may 
be  set  in  an  especially  prepared  bed  out  of  doors  to  remain  until 
they  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  garden  rows  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Trans- 
planted in  this  manner  they  make  much  stronger  plants  than 
when  sown  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

At  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  cover  the  top  of  the  box  with 
glass  and  set  in  a  sunny  window.  The  temperature  should  not 
go  below  55  degrees  at  night  nor  above  75  degrees  in  the  day- 
time. Water  carefully  and  only  when  no  water  collects  on  the 
under  side  of  the  glass.  If  heavy  drops  of  water  form,  the 
soil  is  too  wet  and  the  glass  should  be  removed  for  a  time. 
While  the  seeds  are  germinating  the  soil  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  absolutely  dry.    If  the  plants  remain  in  the 
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seed  box  until  the  leaves  toach  the  glass,  raise  the  glass  by  means 
of  blocks  across  the  comers  of  the  box.  Stir  the  soil  between 
the  rows  as  soon  as  you  can  see  them,  using  a  table  fork  or 
similar  utensil. 

As  it  takes  from  four  to  six  months  to  bring  the  aster  to  per- 
fection, it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  February  or  early  in 
March  to  insure  blossoms  before  danger  of  frost.  The  earlier 
varieties  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the  time  the 
first  trees  come  into  leaf.  If  the  seedlings  are  grown  properly 
they  will  stand  nearly  as  much  frost  as  lettuce  or  cabbage. 

The  garden  bed  should  be  well  enriched  with  well  rotted  barn- 
yard manure  before  plowing.  Make  a  trench  for  the  young 
plants  and  fill  it  with  pulverized  earth,  sprinkled  with  unleached 
hardwood  ashes,  to  the  depth  from  four  to  six  inches.  Plants 
should  either  be  set  in  a  moist  time  or  watered  carefully  upon 
setting.  To  prevent  withering  plants  should  retain  earth  upon 
the  roots  when  reset ;  otherwise  it  takes  much  time  and  strength 
from  the  plants  to  recover  from  the  shock.  Plants  should  be  set 
in  garden  bed  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  apart  according  to 
variety;  they  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds  and  the 
soil  should  be  stirred  after  each  rain  as  soon  as  dry  enough. 

When  the  plants  are  from  four  to  eight  inches  high  a  dressing 
of  fine  manure  and  wood  ashes  may  again  be  applied.  This 
should  be  well  hoed  in  as  the  top  dressing  acts  as  a  mulch  and 
prevents  drying  out.  The  ashes  serve  as  a  fertilizer  and  make 
the  earth  too  strong  in  alkali  for  some  of  the  insect  pests. 

Many  recommend  potash  and  commercial  fertilizers,  but  I 
have  used  nothing  except  the  common  materials  to  be  found 
about  any  farm.  Fresh  manure  should  not  be  used  as  it  will 
cause  the  plants  to  look  sickly  and  scorched.  Liquid  fertilizer, 
not  strong,  may  be  used  frequently  with  beneficial  results,  but 
one  must  use  care  in  not  allowing  it  to  touch  the  foliage. 

In  order  to  raise  the  largest  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
many  of  the  branches,  leaving  only  a  few  on  each  plant;  and  all 
but  the  terminal  bud  on  each  of  these  should  be  removed.  1 
have  a  number  of  plants  carrying  but  the  main  stalk  and  the 
blooms  of  these  are  enormous.  The '  aster  is  much  like  the 
chrysanthemum  in  the  care  that  it  requires,  also  in  its  gross  feed- 
ing qualities.  It  will  survive  with  little  care  but  requires  care- 
ful culture  to  thrive.  The  conditions  of  culture  are  so  numer- 
ous that  one  must  speak  in  a  general  way  and  say,  give  the 
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plants   intelligent  care.     They  are  easier  to  understand  than 
hnmans  because  they  quickly  show  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

Nearly  all  cultural  directions  agree  that  one  should  have  a 
rich,  loamy,  friable  soil  for  aster  culture;  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  soil  on  which  I  raise  my  asters  is  a  red,  heavy  clay, 
which  if  not  tilled  just  at  the  proper  time,  assumes  a  resistance 
scarcely  less  than  adamant,  you  will  probably  feel  that  my 
asters  are  a  failure;  but  I  have  plants  three  feet  high  and 
blooms  six  inches  in  diameter  and  I  have  told  you  how  I  ob- 
tained them. 

I  have  had  little  trouble  with  the  pests;  but  there  are  a  few 
however,  namely:  the  black  beetle,  black  and  green  lice,  green 
worm  (similar  to  cabbage  worm)  and  worm  in  roots.  Blight 
will  not  bother  with  proper  soil  preparation  and  cultivation. 
The  best  method  of  destroying  black  beetles  is  to  brush  them 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  or  a  small  amount  of  kerosene.  Sprinkle 
with  paris  green  for  worms  and  spray  with  tobacco  water  or 
kerosene  emulsion  for  lice. 

Now  in  writing  this  essay  on  asters  I  have  been  conscious 
that  you  received  a  much  better  one  on  the  same  subject  at 
your  winter  meeting.  I  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  have  a  limited 
amount  of  time  and  means  to  expend  upon  flower  culture;  but; 
like  the  old  farmer  at  the  convention: 

'*I  thot  Pd  come  an'  give  ye 
Any  pointers  thet  I  could; 
T'  let  the  greatest  number 

Hev  the  most  amount  o'  good.'' 
r 


A  FEW  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  SHADE  TREES. 

C.  E.  BuES,  State  Nursery  Inspector. 

The  commercial  value  of  an  ornamental  or  shade  tree  does  not 
simply  cfjoisist  in  the  number  of  feet  of  lumber,  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  cords  of  firewood  which  it  contains.  Only  a  very  short 
time  aofo  did  an  American  court  render  a  verdict  directing  a 
telei)hone  company  to  pay  damages  for  a  disfigured  tree,  on  the 
basis  of  the  sentimental  value  attached  to  it  by  its  owner. 
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What  prompts  us  to  plant  shade  trees?  Surely  we  have  in- 
herited the  love  ft)r  shade  from  a  certain  line  of  tailed  ancestors, 
who  are  notorious  for  their  love  of  tree  tops.  But  if  you  look 
over  the  development  of  a  Wisconsin  farm,  you  will  find  in  most 
causes  that  fii*st,  all  trees  were  cut  when  the  land  was  cleared  by 
the  settler,  later,  when  he  had  time  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labors,  he  planted  ajrain,  around  the  house  for  acsfhetic  reasons. 

Now,  the  value  of  any  commodity  is  determined  by  the  dej?ree 
of  our  desire  for  it.  Everybody  knows  that  the  desire  for  life 
in  a  certain  town  increases  with  the  increase  in  the  beauty  of 
that  town,  called  forth  by  more  frreen  trees  alonjr  the  streets  and 
in  the  public  places.  Therefore,  beautiful  shade  trees  are  a 
commercial  OrSset  of  that  town. 

The  closeness  of  planting  of  the  same  varieties  of  trees  in- 
creases the  liability  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  being  carried 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  fact  that  somebody  else  ow^ns  the  trees 
next  to  yours  renders  it  difficult  for  you  to  keep  your  trees  clean, 
if  your  neighbor  does  not  keep  his  clean.  You  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  for  this.  In  paying  taxes  to  run  the  town  or  city 
administration,  you  acquire  the  right  to  demand  the  protection 
of  the  town  or  city.  While  it  is  not  such  a  serious  matter  to 
spray  a  few  small  shade  trees  to  spray  trees  from  thirty  to  sev- 
enty-five feet  high  requires  power  pumps.  It  requires  a  rather 
expensive  outfit. 

To  do  successful  work  in  combating  shade  tree  pests,  except 
(m  isolated  trees,  co-operation  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  talking  about  insects  injurious  to  shade  trees,  I  would  use 
a  few  of  the  worst  pests  of  this  state  to  illustrate  the  two  kinds 
of  poison  used.  Sucki^ig  insects  can  not  he  killed  by  feedinfj 
them  Paris  green,  for  thev  da  not  eat  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

If  you  have  any  kind  of  an  insect  injuring  your  trees,  or  other 
crops,  first  you  must  find  out  d<ies  it  chew,  does  it  eat  holes  into 
the  leaves.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  can  in  most  cases  kill  that 
insect  by  spraying  its  food  plant  with  an  arsenical  poison.  All 
caterpillai-s  are  of  this  kind.  Just  give  them  the  cold  mitten 
by  holding  out  a  ?/lad  hand  in  an  extra  carefully  prepared 
breakfast. 

If  the  ins(»cts  d'>  not  chc^w  holes  into  the  leaves,  but  suck  the 
sap  of  the  tr(»e,  either  at  the  leaves  and  juicy  stems,  a.s  the  plant 
lice  do,  or  at  the  woody  branches,  as  many  of  the  scale  insects 
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do,  then  ycm  must  kill  them  by  a  contact  poison.  Such  poisons 
are  either  caustics,  like  tobacco  or  potash,  which  bum  through 
the  skin ;  or  they  are  gr€<isy  or  finely  divided  materials,  which 
choke  up  the  breathing  pores  on  the  sides  of  the  insects.  Re- 
member these  poisons  are  contact  poisons,  and  they  will  kill  no 
insect  which  thev  do  not  strike  when  thrown  into  the  tree. 

As  an  insect  passes  through  several  stages  in  its  life  cycle,  in 
which  it  lives  often  under  very  different  conditions,  and  has  a 
ver>'  different  appearance,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  follow  it 
through  its  metamorphosis  of  a^^,  larva,  pupa,  and  adult,  to 
find  a  weak  point  where  we  may  attack  it. 

Now  we  are  going  to  t^ke  up  our  first  insect,  one  that  has 
probably  done  more  injury  to  shade  trees  of  late  years  than 
any  other  one,  and  which  comes  under  our  group  of  sucking  in- 
sects. 

THE  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE.     (Pulvinaria  I nnumcrahxlis  Eathv,) 

Nearly  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  this  noxious  louse  which 
is  destn)ying  the  shade  trees  of  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

From  June  1st  on  it  becomes  conspicuous  by  the  white,  waxy, 
cottonlike  eg^  nests,  which  protrude  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
brown  scale,  the  hibernating  female.  Within  this  cottony  nest 
are  laid  from  500  to  2,000  eggs,  hatching  from  about  June  20th 
to  August  1st,  according  to  season.  The  young  lice  crawl  like 
a  yellowish  powder  spread  over  the  tree  and  settle  down  on  the 
leaves,  preferring  the  underside  along  the  leaf  ribs,  but  by  their 
number  often  compelled  to  go  to  the  upper  surface.  They  in- 
sert their  sucking  beak  into  the  leaf  and  commence  to  draw  upon 
the  sap  of  the  tree,  secreting  a  scale  above  their  backs.  After 
molting,  the  males  and  females  differentiate;  finally  in  August 
the  winged  males  emerge.  They  mate  with  the  females,  which 
stay  under  their  scales.  Then  the  males  die.  Shortly  before 
the  leaves  fall,  the  females  move  camp  and  travel  back  to  the 
twigs,  where  they  stay  over  winter.  They  are  now  about  l-16th 
inch  long  and  brown  in  color.  When  sap  flow  starts  in  the  tree, 
the  insects  commence  to  feed  and  grow  like  mushrooms  after  a 
warm  rain.  They  draw  the  sap  so  fast  that  a  great  quantity 
secreted  as  honey  dew  drops  on  the  sidewalks,  making  them  dan- 
gerous for  the  traveler,  especially  after  a  rain.  Now  the  cot- 
tony mass  is  secreted  again  and  the  egglaying  period  begins 
again. 
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It  has  been  maintained  that  epidemics  of  the  cottony  maple 
scale  last  only  a  few  years  and  that  their  natural  parasites  hold 
them  in  check.  It  is  true  they  have  many  enemies  among  in- 
sects, especially  the  lady  beetles,  Aphis  licxts,  and  some  little 
Chalcid  flies,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent  matures 
in  some  seasons,  but  on  the  other  hand  one  per  cent  may  mean 
a  twenty-fold  increase  yet. 

If  we  have  epidemics  like  we  had  this  year  and  last  year  in 
southeastern  Wisconsin,  our  trees  are  in  danger  and  we  must 
act.  Soft  maples,  box  elder,  basswood,  black  locusts,  are  worst 
infested.  A  great  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  are  less  con- 
genial to  the  insect. 

There  are  several  remedies  to  use,  some  of  which  are  more 
complicated  and  less  economical  than  others;  but  we  have  a 
remedy  for  nearly  every  season  of  the  year. 

THE  COLD  WATER  CURE. 

Just  when  the  old  brown  scale  commences  to  secrete  the  white 
ejr^nest,  the  hind  part  of  the  body  begins  to  raise  and  soon  the 
insect  is  attached  only  by  this  waxy  mass  and  its  beak.  If  then 
a  forceful  stream  of  water  is  used  with  full  hydrant  pressure 
behind  it,  they  can  successfully  be  washed  off  before  the  eggs 
hatch.  This  is  the  most  economical  treatment  when  conducted 
by  municipalities  who  have  control  of  the  hydrants  The  ex- 
pense is  about  20  cents  per  tree.  But  it  is  mily  successful  before 
the  young  begin  to  hatch, 

winter  treatment. 

When  the  trees  are  dormant,  a  spray  of  about  40  per  cent 
kerosene  and  water,  either  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  or 
through  a  kero-water  pump,  should  be  used.  Material  saving 
nozzles,  like  the  Vermorel.  can  be  used  for  this  work.  It  is 
well  to  prune  the  dead  wood  out  before  spraying. 

''heading  in." 

When  trees  are  weakened,  cut  the  tops  back  and  then  spray 
the  dormant  tree  with  40  per  cent  kerosene.  They  will  make  a 
nice  top  again. 

25%  kerosene. 

Shortly  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  before  the  lice  have  left 
the  leaves,  these  can  be  sprayed  with  25%  kerosene  and  burnt  by 
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this  spray.     They  will  thus  drop  prematurely  and  carry  a  great 
manv  insects  down  with  them. 

MIDSUMMER  SPRAYING. 

After  the  eggs  have  hatched  and  the  young  have  gone  on  the 
leaves,  we  can  use  a  spray  of  from  7-10%  kerosene  emulsion, 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  This  will  kill  the  youngest 
insects  that  are  hit,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  thorough  work. 

Another  insect  to  merit  our  attention  and  representing  the 
chewing  type  of  insects  is  the 

WHITE  MARKED  TUSSOCK  MOTH. 

This  has  been  rather  conspicuous  in  recent  years,  especially 
ill  Milwaukee,  but  may  be  found  in  many  towns  and  cities  in 
the  state. 

The  stage  of  this  insect  which  is  sufficiently  striking  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  public  are  the  whitish  eggmasses,  which 
are  plastered  on  top  of  a  dirty  grayish  cocoon,  all  over  the 
trunks  of  shade  trees  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Elms  are  specially 
in  favor  with  this  pest,  but  the  caterpillars  feed  on  a  great 
variety  of  trees. 

The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  illustrative  of  that  of  several 
moths.  It  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  dreaded  cankerworra 
of  the  East,  which  defoliated  thousands  of  acres  of  apple  or- 
chards in  western  New  York  about  ten  years  ago,  and  brought 
about  a  status,  where  an  apple  orchard  was  considered  a  detri- 
ment to  a  farm  and  its  possession  was  considered  a  sufficient 
reason  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  taxes. 

The  caterpillars  which  feed  on  the  foliage  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  with  their  pretty  red  heads,  two  tufts  of  hair  pro- 
truding, clearly  and  sharply  cut,  forward  like  a  mustache  k  la 
German  emperor.  A  large  black  tuft  of  hair  extends  backward 
and  short  white  brushes  of  the  same  nature  cover  the  yellow 
striped  body.  They  look  like  a  *'jim  dandy"  coming  fresh  out 
of  a  barber  shop.  They  remind  me,  with  that  bright  fur  and 
black  brush  elevated,  of  a  beautiful  fourfooted  animal,  which 
one  encounters' sometimes  on  the  roadside  on  moonlight  nights. 
It  looks  so  cheerful, — ^but  oh !  the  sad  consequences ! 

The  comsequences  are  sad  here,  for  the  larvae  are  voracious 
feeders.     They  strip  a  tree  right  down.    They  spin  their  dirty 
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white  copcoons  out  of  hair  and  silk  in  protected  places  among 
the  bark  or  on  the  fences.  From  these  emerge  the  adult  moths. 
The  males  are  winged  and  capable  to  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  they 
are  of  a  grayish  color,  about  %  iiic^  long,  the  caterpillar  being 
a  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  females  have  no  wings  and  lay 
the  white  eggm asses  right  on  top  of  the  cocoon  from  which  they 
emerge.  Prom  these  hatch  the  little  caterpillars  again.  I  think 
we  have  only  one  brood  in  this  state. 

While  this  insect  is  verj"  injurioois,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
one  to  deal  with.  The  fact  that  the  female  has  no  wings  enablas 
us  to  prevent  from  laying  eggs,  in  the  tree  by  putting  a  fluffy 
cotton  band  around  the  trunk.  However  we  must  first  clean  the 
tree  of  those  insects  that  are  there  already.  This  can  be  done 
during  the  winter  by  picking  off  the  egg  ma^es  or  by  spraying 
with  14  of  Paris  green  to  the  fifty  gallon  barrel  of  water,  while 
the  caterpillars  are  feeding. 

It  is  well  to  consider  here  a  newcomer  among  Wisconsin  in- 
sects, so  that  we  can  be  on  the  lookout.  I  have  observed  a  slight 
touch  of  its  work  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

THE  IMPORTED  EIjM  LEAF  BEETLE. 

This  beetle  is  a  close  relative  of  the  potato  beetle,  the  aspara- 
gus beetle,  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  and  similar  insects 
which  occupy  a  very  priminent  place  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery  of 
insect  criminals. 

It  looks  very  much  like  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  It  is 
about  14  inch  long.  The  orange  colored  eggs  are  deposited  in 
clusters  from  5  to  25  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  The  larvae 
is  yellowish  to  brown,  with  many  dark  colored  hairs. 

The  beetles  feed  on  the  young  leaves  in  the  spring,  eating 
holes  into  them.  The  larvae  feed  mostly  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  chewing  off  the  tender  underside  and  leaving  the 
hard  veins. 

The  insects  seem  to  manifest  in  some  sections  a  preference  for 
one  kind  of  elm  to  the  other.  In  some  sections  the  American  elm 
suffers  the  more,  in  some  the  English. 

REMEDIES. 

Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  remedy  for  poisoning  the  foliage.    This  insecticide 
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sticks  better  than  Paris  green.  There  should  be  one  spraying 
to  catch  the  beetles  when  the  leaves  are  developing,  and  at  least 
one  later  on  when  the  young  larvae  hatch.  If  the  insect  is  no- 
ticed, apply  to  the  Experiment  Station  for  definite  instructions. 

Most  leaf  eating  pests  can  be  handled  by  poison  sprays  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Tussock  moth  larvae.  Of  scale  insects,  few 
are  here  in  Wisconsin  injurious  enough  to  be  called  serious  pests 
on  shade  trees.  Yet  there  are  a  few  which  may  require  treat- 
ment. 

The  Elmbark  Louse  {Ckiandspis  Americana)  is  very  bad  on 
some  trees  in  Milwaukee  and  some  toNvns  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

The  Oyster  Shell  Barklouse  (Mytilaysis  pomorum)  injures  fre- 
fjuently  mountain  ash,  flowering  crabs,  and  other  trees  consid- 
erably. 

The  Scurfy  Apple  Scale  infest  apple  trees  and  may  be  found 
on  native  thorns. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  attacks  a  great  number  of  shade  trees  and 
shrubs,  if  given  a  chance. 

All  of  these  are  best  treated  during  the  dormant  season  by 
spraying  with  diluted  kerosene,  or  with  the  lime  and  sulphur 
wash. 

If  you  have  any  kind  of  scale  on  your  trees,  send  them  to  the 
Experiment  Station. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  take  up  the  subject  of  borers,  but 
I  want  to  say  this:  The  expense  of  spraying  large  trees  is  not 
as  considerable  as  is  generally  believed.  The  first  outfit  is  ex- 
pensive, but  every  up-to-date  town  or  city  should  procure  one. 
A  4—5  horse  power  gasoline  or  steam  engine  and  pump,  with 
hose,  wa^on  and  all  incidentals,  costs  about  $500.  The  spraying 
of  trees  will  run  from  10  to  50  cents  according  to  material, 
management  and  size  of  trees.  Most  citizens  will  gladly  pay 
for  it,  if  they  have  the  assurance  of  good  reliable  work. 
Co-operation  is  success  in  civic  improvements. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moyle :  What  will  we  do  with  large  trees  that  are 
badly  infested  and  have  become  weakened? 

Mr.  Bues :  If  you  have  such  trees  that  have  become  weakened 
I  would  cut  them  back  severely  and  in  addition  to  that  I  would 
spray  them  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Do  not  do  the  cutting 
without  spraying,  it  would  only  make  them  worse.  If  those 
trees  were  badly  affected  I  would  cut  out  the  dead  wood,  the 
unnecessary  wood,  the  wood  that  the  tree  did  not  need  anyway, 
and  then  I  would  spray  them  during  the  winter  with  kerosene 
enuilsion.  Otherwise  let  them  go  until  the  first  week  in  May, 
when  the  white  masses  begin  to  show,  when  the  young  commence 
to  hat^h,  then  spray  them  with  water  from  a  hydrant  or  from 
a  fire  plug  which  will  give  force. 

Mr.  Moyle:  There  is  an  insect  we  find  on  our  cottonwood, 
weeping  willows  and  Carolina  poplar.  We  are  planting  trees 
but  the  insects  are  eating  them  right  off. 

Mr.  Bues:  It  is  the  imported  willow  beetle,  so-called,  and 
is  shipped  to  this  state  in  nursery  stock  from  New  York  and  Ohio 
so  far  as  I  know.  Every  case  where  this  insect  has  been  found 
that  has  come  under  my  observation  I  have  traced  to  those  two 
states.  New  York  is  badly  infested  because  proper  attention 
was  not  given  the  matter,  but  it  should  be  barred  out  of  this 
state.  We  should  put  it  on  the  blacklist.  You  can't  do  any- 
thing with  it  except  to  dig  it  out  with  a  knife.  My  habit  has 
been  to  go  through  the  nursery  and  if  I  find  a  tree  more  or  less 
damaged  I  simply  break  it  right  off  where  the  injury  exists. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg:  Does  the  tree  ever  recover?  Thirty 
yeai's  ago  at  Janesville  we  had  the  cotton  louse,  but  all  the  trees 
except  a  few  recovered.     What  was  said  about  a  parasite? 

Mr.  Bues:  Prof.  Forbes  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
wrote  a  little  pamphlet  on  ** Insect  Cycles/'  and  he  found  upon 
investigation  that  this  cotton  maple  scale  has  regular  periods 
of  from  eight  to  ten  years  in  which  it  makes  visitations,  and  the 
period  of  visitation  usually  lasts  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
for  four  or  five  years  there  is  a  period  of  immunity.  Just  a 
word  in  regard  to  this  parasite.  The  point  in  question  is  this, 
if  this  parasite  breeds  only  on  this  particular  plant  it  will  soon 
cut  off  its  own  food  supply  on  the  plant  and  the  parasite  will 
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die  out,  and  then  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to  bring  it  back 
again.  The  opinion  has  been  that  the  parasite  will  kill  out  the 
scale  in  a  few  years,  but  that  is  not  true.  Upon  that  basis  peo- 
ple who  leave  it  to  the  parasite  would  have  the  condition  that 
confronts  us  now.  I  think  as  I  look  at  it  that  there  is  a  certain 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  precipitation  and  the  ap- 
^  pearance  of  this  insect,  because  in  wet  seasons  we  have  had  more 
trouble. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg:  If  cities  can  spray  with  water  why 
would  it  not  answer  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Bues :  There  were  but  few  cases  that  came  under  my  ob- 
servation in  the  countrv  where  the  trees  were  infested.  If  it 
was  found  in  a  small  town  which  had  no  water  pressure  I  would 
use  the  fire  engine  and  hose.  In  the  country  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  spray  with  a  regular  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion,  and 
spray  in  the  winter,  and  if  the  trees  are  too  badly  affected  you 
have  to  cut  them  back  and  then  spray.  The  trouble  is  mostly 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  you  find  it  sometimes  on  the 
farms  around  the  towns.  Any  community  that  wiU  plant  its 
maples  close  together  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg:  Why  not  cut  out  the  soft  maples  and 
save  the  elms? 

Mr.  Bues:  I  honor  that  recommendation.  I  say  let  the 
maples  die  and  plant  more  elms.  We  are  all  satisfied  that  the 
elm  is  better,  but  if  you  take  a  place  where  nearly  all  the  trees 
are  maples  and  you  take  them  all  out  you  will  have  a  treeless 
town.  ' 

The  President:  I  have  noticed  sometimes  where  there  are 
two  or  three  maples  sometimes  only  one  is  infested. 

^fr.  Bues:  That  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  infestation. 
The  young  had  hatched  and  were  probably  moving  in  the  tree. 
If  the  trees  are  planted  only  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  their  progress. 

Mr.  Root:  I  found  in  Milwaukee  on  Fourteenth  street  and 
also  on  Grand  avenue  that  the  elms  were  infested  by  an  insect 
which  I  should  judge  was  very  much  similar  to  the  cotton  moth. 
Every  tree  w^as  covered  with  a  dark  bn)wn  mass  of  cocoons,  and 
I  should  think  the  body  of  the  tree  contained  perhaps  a  hundred 
of  those  cocoons. 

Mr.  Bue«:  That  was  the  second  insect  described,  the  white 
spotted  tussock  moth. 
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ABr.  RfK)t:     Is  that  the  insect  working  in  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Biies:  Milwaukee  is  full  of  it.  You  should  go  to  work 
and  pick  off  those  cocoons  and  then  adopt  the  spraying  process, 
b.it  thf r/j  two  nuist  go  together. 


APTP]RNOON  SESSION. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
John  Tipl^vdy,  Lake  Geneva. 

My  subject  for  today  is  the  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials,  a 
class  of  plants  that  are  yearly  gaining  favor  with  the  flower- 
loving  American  public. 

Pardon  me  if  I  dwell  occasionally  on  the  paeonia,  phlox,  col- 
umbine, or  any  of  the  plants  about  which  other  gentlemen  will 
address  you  later  on,  or  advance  any  theory  with  reference  to 
perennials  of  the  wild. 

The  successful  cultivator  of  the  hardy  perennial  will  first  bear 
in  mind  that  the  soil  must  be  well  prepared  by  incorporating  a 
liberal  supply  of  manure  making  sure  that  the  drainage  is  per- 
fect. 

If  a  veranda  porch  is  first  to  be  planted  it  must  be  planted 
with  a  perennial  climber.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  must  we 
use  an  annual,  which  is  such  a  bother  to  train  on  strings  and 
finally  t^»ar  down  in  the  fall.  If  the  location  is  permanent,  then 
plant  a  permanent  vine,  that  you  may  enjoy  each  year  until 
the  verv  height  of  it^  beiiutv  ha  ^  hrrn  realized.  Who  can 
imagine  a  more  gratifying  sight  than  a  beautiful  clematis  in 
full  blcMxm,  stretching  its  flowery  existence  acn)ss  your  veranda, 
afl*ording  healthful  shade  t^)  the  owner.  Several  worthy  clematis 
are  now  on  the  market.  Miontana  grandiflora  blooms  in  May, 
coocinea  in  June,  Jackmanii  in  July,  and  paniculata  in  Septem- 
l)c»r.  Jackmanii,  the  universal  favorite,  has  not  been  superseded 
by  any  variety  of  that  color  and  habit,  improving  in  splendor 
as  it  advances  in  years,  and  like  civilization,  annually  reaching 
out   for  newer  fields  to  cover,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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paniculata,  recognized  as  the  choicest  and  most  satisfactory 
climber  up  to  date.  When  well  grown  it  always  pleases  the 
most  fastidious  lover  of  nature. 

Another  good  climber  is  the  purple  wisteria.  In  Central 
Park,  New  Yoik,  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  covering  rus- 
tic arbors,  and  during  May  and  early  June  they  are  a  veritable 
mass  of  purple.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  the  pruning.  Cut 
them  back  as  you  would  a  grape  vine  or  a  red-currant 

For  covering  a  brick  building  use  ampelopsis  Englemanii, 
whose  tendrils  resemble  the  foot  of  a  tree  toad,  clinging  to  the 
smoothest  surface.  Ampelopsis  quinquifolia  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  wire,  or  whilst  loaded  with  moisture  or  struck  by  a 
gale  it  will  sometimes  get  loose  and  fall  to  the  ground  a  twisted 
mass  of  v^etatiqn.  Veitchii  is  not  hardy  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

It  is  pleasing  to  look  at  a  perennial  garden  and  to  notice  the 
diversity  of  fragrance  and  color.  There  is  no  class  of  orna- 
mental plants  that  can  equal  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
in  popular  favor  nor  in  merit.  Some  of  them  continue  to  bloom 
for  weeks  or  months  while  others  are  only  on  display  for  a 
8hort  time  but  they  make  up  for  it  by  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms 
they  produce. 

Perennials  can  be  secured  in  every  gradation  of  size  and  color, 
and  with  a  little  care  in  selecting  varieties  a  constant  succession 
of  bloom  can  be  maintained  through  the  entire  summer. 

People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  better  to  plant  per- 
ennials which  come  up  year  after  year,  than  to  bother  with  an- 
nuals altogether.  But  do  not  think  that  I  am  relegating  the 
annual  into  the  backwoods  of  oblivion — ^not  much.  They  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  every  garden  and  we  will  always  have  our 
sweet  peas,  and  asters  in  endless  variety,  marigolds  and  zinnas 
to  keep  grandmother's  patch  fresh  in  our  minds — ^snapdragon, 
cornflowers,  mignonette  and  cosmos.  But  we  want  to  encourage 
the  hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  When  there  is  an  attempt  to 
say  which  perennial  is  the  best,  there  will  probably  be  a  dozen 
named  by  people  as  their  favorites,  and  there  would  be  reason- 
ableness in  the  arguments  in  favor  of  each.  For  instance,  the 
beautiful  columbine,  whose  champions  have  organized  a  colum- 
bine society,  the  paeonia,  whose  champions  have  organized  a 
paeonia  society,  some  one  would  plead  the  golden  rod,  common 
but  beautiful — our  national  flower — ^we  would  also  hear  from  the 
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Funkia,  hemerocallis,  coreopsis  delphinium,  phlox,  larkspur, 
Dahlia  and  gladiolus  many  of  which  are  indispensable,  and  in 
fact  have  a  popularity  that  puts  them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  value  of  the  perennial  phlox  for  instance  lies  in  its  frag- 
rance, diversity  of  color,  and  long  blooming  period.  The  iris, 
whose  very  name  signifies  *  *  rainbow, ' '  has  a  wonderfully  delicate 
range  and  combination  of  color.  Both  of  these  plants  will  be 
duly  discussed  at  this  meeting  by  gentlemen  who  have  papers 
prepared  on  the  subject. 

The  rose  colored  spikes  of  ly thrum  when  seen  growing  to  per- 
fection, the  tips  of  its  rosy  colored  spikes  reaching  6-7  feet  high, 
blooming  as  it  does  through  June,  July  and  August,  presents 
a  very  satisfactory  appearance  when  planted  among  shrubbery 
in  clumps  or  blended  with  the  yellow  flowers  of  heliopsis  or 
hemerocallis,  bordered  with  that  persistent  flowering  perennial, 
Achillea  roseura  (the  pink  variety  of  Milfoil.)  But  keep  the 
blue  away  from  this  combination  or  there  will  be  discord.  In 
planting  for  effect  allow  a  clump  of  shrubbery  or  a  building  of 
some  kind  to  break  the  view  before  planting  your  blue  del- 
phiniums, aconite,  platycodons  or  for-get-me-nots.  For  yellow 
effect  we  have  the  different  varieties  of  helianthus,  heliopsis, 
hcleniums  and  Rudbeckias,  all  tall  growing  plants,  with  hemero- 
callis or  anthemis  tinctora  for  a  border.  Bv  this  list  vou  would 
naturally  infer  that  all  yellow  perennials  commence  with  H,  but 
they  don't. 

For  a  pink  and  white  effect  in  some  desirable  nook  or  comer, 
what  is  more  pleasure  than  a  group  of  herbaeiMULs  spirea  with 
that  stately  variety  aruncus  with  its  tall  pampas-like  plumes  for 
a  background  against  the  shrubbery — in  front  of  this  spirea 
Chinensis,  a  distinct  and  handsome  si)eeies  with  its  handsome 
white  flowers,  a  little  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  preceding  one — 
bordered  with  that  valuable  little  double  variety  filapendula  fl. 
1>1.  with  a  clump  located  at  one  end  and  near  the  back  of  crim- 
son meadow  sweet,  your  combination  is  complete    (fiink    and 

whitiO- 

If  a  red  effect  is  desired  at  some  distant  point  of  view  plant 
monarda  didyma  (knowai  asj  bee  balm^ — Oswego  tea).  Horse 
mint  must  be  valuable,  but  this  must  be  limited  in  size  as  the 
color  is  intense.  Another  plant  worthy  of  cultivation  is  the 
Boltonia,  a  tall  growing  plant  with  pink  and  white  aster-like 
l)lossoms  produced  in  profusion  diunng  August  and  Septeml)er. 
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Another  perennial  strikes  me  as  indispensable  in  table  decora- 
lions,  and  that  is  the  gypsophilum  paniculata.  Its  breath-like 
blossoms  when  artistically  arranged  with  other  small  flowers, 
*dves  a  light  airy  effect  so  essential  in  the  arrangement  of  cen- 
ter pieces  or  vases  for  the  sitting  room. 

Another  class  of  plants  prized  and  admired  by  all  is  the 
dianthus  or  hardy  garden  pink,  which  give  a  profusion  of  sweet 
clove-scented  flowers,  beautiful  in  their  simplicity  and  very  easy 
to  raise  either  from  seed  or  cuttings  taken  during  late  summer. 
The  campanulas,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Ordinary  good 
gardeu  soil  will  suit  these  charming  plants,  easy  to  grow  and 
useful  for  cutting.  They  are  in  size  from  1  to  5  feet  and  the 
range  of  colors  is  white,  pink,  purple,  blue  and  intermediate 
shades. 

The  following  are  dwarf,  low  growing  kinds:  C.  carpatica, 
blue  and  white;  Garjaniea, blue  and  white  eye,  and  glomorata. 
blue  or  mauve,  1  foot  high. 

The  best  of  the  fall  varieties  are  persicifolia,  latifolia,  macran- 
tha,  pyramidal  is  and  the  double  varieties  Moorheimi  and 
Backhousii.  All  perennial  varieties  are  ea^^ily  increased  by  di- 
vision of  the  root  but  the  biennials  (caniT^anula  media  or  can- 
terbury bell)  must  be  raised  each  year  from  seed  sown  in  June 
or  July,  pricked  off  into  their  permanent  position  and  protected 
for  winter.  All  campanulas  are  extremely  beautiful,  easy  to 
grow,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  I  must  not  close  without 
saying  a  good  word  in  favor  of  the  anemone  in  its  many  varieties, 
Pulsatilla  and  Eliza  Fellman  for  early,  with  Japonica  and  its 
variety  for  late.  Whirlwind  and  (pieen  Charlotte — plant 
spring  and  fall. 

If  any  one  is  interested  in  perennial  growing  and  cannot  af- 
ford, or  does  not  care  to  procure  the  above  named,  he  can  sat- 
isfy his  desire  by  collecting  native  species  all  of  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  cultivated  kinds.  By  following  up  this 
kind  of  gardening  and  studying  the  needs  of  each  particular 
.species,  he  may  in  a  few  years  become  an  expert  and  make 
a  very  creditable  showing,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
cultivated  article.  He  can  collect  and  cultivate  the  columbine 
Canadense,  and  for  \v\i  ;;rov,7  the  wild  blue  flag  (Iris  versicolor 
and  prismatica) .  For  lilies  he  may  collect  lilium  superbum  and 
Canadense,  both  native  cf  Wisconsin.  For  a  campanula  hemay 
collect  the  harebell   (campanula  rotundif olia) ,  the  blue  bells  of 
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Scotland,  the  flower  famed  in  song  and  story.  For  a  climber  he 
can  dig  from  the  wild  wo<Kis  ampelopsis  quinquefolia  (the  Vir- 
ginia creeper)  and  clematis  Virginana.  His  shnibberj'  may 
be  composed  of  the  different  varieties  of  native  dogwood 
(eornus  panieulata  and  stolenifera),  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Sullivanti),  wild  gooseberry,  witch  hazel,  [)riekly  ash,  flower- 
ing thorn  and  currant,  with  a  ground  cover  of  wild  geranium, 
rue  and  strawberrv. 

For  phlox  he  can  use  the  moss  pink,  and  if  he  cannot  afford 
Monarda  didyma  he  can  collect  Monarda  fistulosa.  For  clump- 
ing among  the  shrubbery  and  for  planting  in  distant  nooks  and 
comers  he  can  collect  a  wild  perennial  of  almost  any  height  or 
color  he  may  desire,  from  the  tall  growing  Joe  pye,  that  beau- 
tiful purple  eupatorium  which  sometimes  grows  10  feet  high, 
away  down  in  gradation  until  he  strikes  the  vinca,  nepeta  and 
moneywort,  but  a  few  inches  in  height.  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  Wisconsin  a  wonderful  range  of  native  perennials. 

In  a  tamarack  swamp  near  Lake  Geneva,  that  beautiful  ter- 
restial  orchid  cyprepedium  spectabile,  attaiiis  lUTpection  par- 
excellence.  Not  a  year  passes  but  I  visit  that  spot  and  pick 
an  armful  of  these  magnificent  flowers.  In  the  adjoining  slough 
we  often  find  the  little  calipogon,  and  later  in  the  year  the 
ground  is  tinted  with  the  blue  of  the  gentian — an  intense  blue — 
bluer  than  the  bluest  sky.  Thus  we  have  reviewed  a  few  points 
of  comparison  between  the  cultivated  and  the  wild. 


discussion. 

Mr.  Cranefield :  Would  an  amateur  succeed  in  getting  a  good 
supply  of  herbaceous  ])erennials  from  seed? 

Mr.  Tiplady :  T  have  biHMi  very  successful  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  most  perennials  fnmi  seed.  As  a  rule  you  cannot  buy 
double  flcnvered  campanula:  they  do  not  produce  seed,  but  they 
nuist  be  divided  at  the  root  in  order  to  succeed. 

Mi's.  Sperbeck :  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  fix  cold  frames 
in  this  part-  of  Wisconsin  to  winter  pansies. 

Mr.  Tiplady:  The  pansy  is  a  perennial.  To  get  the  best  re- 
?;ults  with  ])ansies,  after  buying  the  best  s(*ed  you  can  procure, 
it  should  be  sown  in  July  or  August,  put  in  a  cold  frame  and 
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protected  in  winter,  then  plant  in  a  prominent  position  next 
spring.  Pansies  from  spring  sowing  are  riot  satisfactory,  but 
to  insure  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  July  or  August  and  wintered  over. 

Mrs.  Sperbeck:  I  have  never  had  success  with  Canterbury 
bells,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  should  be  treated. 

Mr.  Tiplady:  I  give  Canterbury  bells  the  same  treatment  at 
about  this  time  or  September,  except  that  Canterbury  bells 
ought  to  be  planted  in  a  less  prominent  position.  Remove  them 
in  the  spring  and  plant  where  desired  and  you  will  have  an 
abundance  of  flowers. 


PHLOX. 
F.  11.  Drake,  Madison. 

There  is  scarcely  a  flower  garden  of  any  pretentions  that  does 
not  contain  flowers  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Our 
common  garden  and  house  plants  are  collected  from  the  world 
at  large.  Flowers  from  Australia  and  the  Indies  blossom  side, 
by  sidi^  with  plants  from  Iceland  and  Siberia.  Even  in  the 
hardy  gardens  (rf  this  north  temperate  zone,  we  have  acclimated 
natives  of  southern  liurope,  Africa  and  the  Orient.  In  the 
front  rank  of  favorites  with  the  roses  and  paeonies  stands 
America's  representative,  the  Phlox  family.  They  combine 
three  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  hardy  garden  plant;  hardi- 
ness, profusion  of  bloom  and  neatness  of  foliage.  The  period 
of  bloom  of  the  three  or  four  species  most  commonly  cultivated 
extends  from  May  until  frost.  Their  ease  of  culture  and  vigor- 
ous growth,  together  with  their  freedom  from  insect  enemies  and 
disease,  make  them  popular  with  every  lover  of  flowers. 

This  genus  was  classified  by  Linnaeus,  **the  father  of  l)f>tany,'' 
pnibably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centurj\  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  phlox  from  the  (Jreok  *Ao'c  (flame),  the  ancient 
name  of  a  brilliant  variety  of  Lichnis,  which  he  transferred  to 
this  distant  American  relative.  One  authority  claims  that  the 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  flower  bud  and 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  flame. 

The  variability  of  certain  species  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
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fusion  of  specific  names  by  the  writers  and  the  trade  of  the 
last  century.  Thomas  Nuttall  listed  17  species  in  1818,  Don  de- 
scribed 38  in  1838,  while  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Encyclopedia,  says  ** about  30  species." 

The  Phlox  family  are  all  perennial  herbs,  with  one  important 
exception,  the  annual,  P.  Drummoiidii.  There  is  one  Chilean 
species;  the  rest  are  all  North  American,  although  the  P.  Sihir- 
ica  is  also  found  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

the  hardy  phlox. 

When  we  speak  of  ** phlox,''  without  using  a  common  or  spe- 
cific name,  we  generally  have  in  mind  that  group  of  tall  hardy 
perennials,  whose  profusion  of  bloom  is  the  glory  of  the  late 
summer  garden.  This  large  horticultural  group,  comprising 
hundreds  of  varieties,  stands  in  great  need  of  a  common  or  gar- 
don  name.  It's  origin,  though  somewhat  obscure,  is  traced  to 
two  or  more  species,  so  that  any  specific  name  is  not  available. 
One  writer  will  refer  to  the  whole  group  as  P.  paniculata,  and 
another  will  call  it  P.  dfcussata;  recent  writers  have  divided  the 
group  into  two  sections,  the  early  or  suffniticosa  and  the  late 
or  decnssafa. 

The  wild  flower  P.  paniculata  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  south,  ranging  west  to  Illinois.  It  is  common  in  the  woods, 
blooming  in  July  and  August ;  erect  2  to  4  feet  tall.  The  flow- 
ers, borne  in  terminal  panicles,  are  of  a  pinkish-purple,  vary- 
ing to  white.  This  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  P.  maculataf  a 
plant  of  similar  range  and  habit,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  parents  of  this  group,  which  I  will  refer  to  hereafter  as  the 
** Hardy  Phlox/'  To  what  extent  other  species  have  been  used 
in  the  development  of  the  cultivated  varieties  does  not  appear. 
The  close  relationship  of  the  different  species  would  seem  to 
make  crossing  possible  with  many  of  them ;  it  is  even  hinted  that 
brilliant  colors  have  been  produced  by  crossing  with  the  annual. 

EARLY  history  OP  CULTIVATION. 

Although  the  hardy  phlo<x  is  classed  as  an  old-fashion edi 
flower,  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Don's  Gardener's 
l)ictionar>%  i)ublished  in  1S38,  asserts  that  P.  paniculata  was  in 
ciilt.ivati<m  in  1732  and  P.  m/icttlata  in  1740;  but  I  can  find  no 
evidence  tliat  the  development  of  the  present  garden  varieties 
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was  begun  before  the  19th  century.  A  list  published  by  Joseph 
Breek  in  the  Horticulturist  in  1847,  enumerates  about  20  varie- 
ties, including  P.  paniculata  and  P.  maculata  and  others  bearing 
the  names  of  contemporaneous  American  and  English  gardeners. 
The  colors  described  at  that  time  covered  nearly  the  same  range 
as  those  now  in  cultivation;  but  they  evidently  were  not  gen- 
erally planted  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  as  the  white  and 
purple  varieties  were  the  only  ones  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  a  generation  ago. 

LATER  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CULTIVATED  VARIETIES. 

There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the  hardy  phlox  in 
the  last  50  or  60  years;  the  varieties  now  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds include  the  tall  and  the  dwarf.  The  period  of  bloom  has 
been  lengthened  from  a  few  weeks  in  mid-summer  to  a  period 
extending  from  June  until  frost.  While  the  colors  of  many  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  today  originated  years  ago,  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  increased  size  of  the  florets,  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  trusses;  differences  in  height  and  period 
of  bloom  have  added  to  the  number. 

The  phlox  colors  belong  to  the  cyanic  series,  and  from  the 
pinkish-purple  and  white  of  the  native  flowers  have  been  evolved 
a  wonderful  range  of  colors  and  combinations;  from  the  white 
through  many  shades  of  pink  to  brilliant  red,  and  from  lilac 
and  rosy  mauve  to  dark  crimson.  The  yellow  and  orange  have 
been  considered  impossible  in  this  series;  a  light  buff  and  an 
orange  red  are  the  nearest  approach  to  these  colors  yet  obtained. 
^^any  of  the  handsomest  varieties  have  a  distinct  "eye"  in  the 
center  of  crimson  or  carmine.  There  are  some  with  petals  deli- 
cately shaded  with  pink  or  rose,  and  a  few  with  blotched  or 
striped  petals.  Two  varieties  are  offered 'with  variegated  foliage. 
The  English  gardeners  were  naturally  the  first  to  take  up  the 
development  of  this  flower,  and  that  it  still  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  European  horticulture  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
large  importations,  including  a  hundred  or  more  varieties  se- 
lected from  the  gardens  of  Prance,  Germany,  Holland  and 
England.  The  recent  growth  of  interest  in  floral  and  landscape 
gardening  has  created  a  demand  for  new  and  beautiful  varieties, 
to  which  the  trade  has  responded  with  long  and  carefully  selected 
lista. 
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A  FLOWER  FOB  THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 


The  amateur  gardener  of  limited  means,  who  invests  in  a  few 
varieties  of  hardy  phlox,  will  find  that  he  has  made  an  invest- 
ment that  will  yield  him  most  satisfactory  dividends.  He  will 
have  no  hopeless  war  against  insects  and  disease,  and  no  com- 
plex problems  of  culture  and  propagation  to  distress  him.  Good 
nursery  stock  planted  in  the  fall  will  produce  handsome  blos- 
soms the  following  year.  The  second  year  will  show  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  blossoming  shoots,  and  in  three  or 
four  years  the  original  plant  will  have  grown  into  a  handsome 
clump  which  may  remain  undisturbed  for  years.  If  one  has 
space  to  plant,  he  can  increase  the  stock  of  his  favorite  varieties, 
beginning  propagation  the  first  season.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
will  be  able  U)  plant  in  masses  to  his  heart's  content,  or  to  the 
limits  of  his  available  space. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  HARDY  PHLOX. 

Phlox  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate.  Old  clumps  of  the 
old  fashioned  purple  and  white,  often  seen  around  old  home- 
steads, known  to  have  been  planted  a  half  century  ago,  and  hav- 
ing had  little  or  no  care  in  the  last  thirty  years,  have  continued 
to  bloom  regularly  every  year.  While  hardy  phlox  belongs  to 
the'*, can't  be  killed"  class  of  perennials,  culture  should  not  be 
neglected.  It's  ready  response  to  good  care  and  cultivation  will 
amply  repay  any  amount  of  trouble  expended.  Phlox  should 
be  planted  in  good  rich  soil,  worked  a  foot  or  more  deep.  The 
roots  do  not  extend  more  than  six  inches  below  the  surface,  but 
the  deep  preparation  of  the  soil  helps  to  retain  the  moisture 
which  will  rise  by  capillary  attraction  to  within  reach  of  the 
roots.  In  the  fall,  aftej;*  the  killing  frosts,,  the  tops  should  be 
cut  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  coal  ashes  applied  to  discourage 
slugs  and  other  lurking  insects.  A  light  covering  of  manure  or 
marsh  hay  is  very  beneficial,  especially  if  the  ground  has  been 
tilled  and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  The  ground  should 
be  forked  up  in  the  spring,  or  better,  manure  forked  in,  and  a 
mulch  applied  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Water  plenti- 
fully up  to  and  during  the  blooming  season.  Old  clumps  should 
be  taken  up  and  divided  everj^  three  or  four  years  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  root  bound.  Division  and  transplanting 
can  be  done  in  the  early  spring,  though  the  best  resolts  are  ob- 
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tamed  from  fall  planting.  Plants  should  be  set  2^^  or  3  feet 
apart  each  way,  taking  care  that  the  taller  and  more  vigorous 
growing  plants  do  not  overtop  and  shut  out  those  of  dwarf er 
habit.  If  our  nurserymen  would  give  more  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  habit  of  the  different  varieties  it  would  make  planting  and 
planning  easier  for  the  average  amateur. 

Phlox  is  said  to  come  into  full  floriferousness  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  it's  growth,  when  it  becomes  a  large  and  vigorous 
clump  with  a  hundred  or  more  flowering  stems.  The  largest 
clusters  of  flowers  are,  however,  obtained  on  the  younger  planta 
^fany  of  the  earlier  blooming  varieties  will  bloom  again  later  in 
the  season  if  they  are  cut  down  after  the  first  period  of  bloom. 

The  hardy  phloxes  are  especially  valuable  in  landscape  work, 
as  they  will  thrive  in  the  shade  or  the  open  and  in  any  exposure. 
Planted  in  masses  or  in  the  borders,  their  brilliant  pinks,  car- 
mines and  crimsons  round  out  the  summer  with  a  luxuriant  dis- 
play, and  strike  a  harmonious  chord  with  the  prevailing  yellow 
and  gold  of  the  autumn  flowers. 

A   FLOWER  EASILY  PROPAGATED. 

There  are  no  deep  secrets  in  the  propagation  of  phlox.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  division  or  by  cuttings,  and  in  this 
way  only  are  the  different  varieties  perpetuated.  Seedlings  do 
not  come  true,  having  a  strong  tendency  to  vary  and  revert  to 
the  original  type.  While  new  varieties  are  produced  from  seed, 
the  great  majority  of  seedlings  are  apt  to  be  inferior  to  the 
parent  stock ;  even  with  the  most  careful  artificial  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, there  are  many  failures  to  record  for  every  desirable 
variety  produced.  If  the  self-sown  seedlings  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  about  the  original  plant,  they  will  eventually  crowd  it 
out  and  the  result  will  be  a  mass  of  undesirable  colors;  nonde- 
script purples  and  eye  offending  magentas. 

The  natural  growth  of  a  clump  of  phlox  is  accomplished  in 
two  different  ways.  At  the  base  of  each  upright  stem,  from 
one  to  several  eyes  or  underground  buds  are  produced  during 
the  summer.  From  these  eyes  spring  the  new  shoots  the  follow- 
ing season,  each  shoot  repeating  the  process  in  turn,  until  by 
crowding  and  lack  of  nourishment,  the  limit  of  the  size  of  the 
clump  is  reached.  Any  or  all  of  these  shoots  may  be  separated 
from  the  parent  plant  in  the  early  autumn  and  transplanted. 
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cutting  the  stem  down  to  six  inches  or  a  foot  in  height.  It  is 
not  until  the  plant  is  several  years  old  that  offsets  are  produced. 
These  are  underground  root-like  stems  which  come  to  the  sur- 
face with  an  upright  leafy  stem,  send  forth  their  own  roots  and 
eventually  separate  from  the  original  plant.  Nursery  stock 
is  generally  grown  from  cuttings,  as  a  greater  number  can  be 
produced  in  this  way  land  they  are  of  a  more  uniform  size  and 
quality.  There  is  also  less  danger  of  stray  seedlings  being  taken 
by  mistake  for  offsets.  Cuttings  are  taken  for  this  purpose  in 
the  early  spring  from  the  vigorous  young  shoots.  They  root 
readily  in  sand  or  sandy  soil,  requiring  only  moisture  and  par- 
tial protection  from  the  sun.  The  amateur  should  have  no 
trouble  in  making  them  grow  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil.  These 
** spring  struck"  plants  will  generally  bloom  the  first  season  a 
week  or  so  later  than  the  older  plants.  Branches  may  be  broken 
off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trusses  in  early  summer  and 
treated  like  cuttings.  The  leaves  of  all  cuttings  should  be  re- 
duced about  two  thirds  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation. 

A  PEW  OP  THE  best  VARIETIES. 

The  varieties  offered  by  the  trade  are  much  too  numerous 
to  mention ;  the  names  of  a  few  years  ago  do  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  today;  but  lest  we  forget  oair  popular  favorites  when 
we  read  the  attractive  catalogues  of  a  few  years  hence,  a  few  of 
the  most  valuable  and  distinctive  varieties  should  be  recorded. 

Athis,  salmon  pink,  with  crimson  eye;  an  old  variety  with 
small  florets,  but  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  color.  This  is 
often  described  as  the  tallest  of  all  the  phloxes,  growing  five  feet 
tall  with  good  cultivation.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  strong 
stems,  increasing  rapidly,  late. 

Puritan,  tall  white,  late  flowering.  A  vigorous  growing  vari- 
ety with  immense  branching  panicles.  It  is  grown  by  florists 
here  who  consider  it  very  valuable  for  cutting. 

Miss  Lingard  (Described  by  J.  W.  Elliot),  **This  belongs  to 
the  earlier  or  suffruticosa  section  of  the  phloxes.  Established 
plants  bloom  in  June  and  are  about  done  when  the  late  phloxes 
begin  to  bloom.  Spring  propagated  plants  do  not  bloom  before 
August  or  often  much  later.  We  often  have  great  beds  of  them 
after  the  late  phlox  have  disappeared.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  delicate  pink  eye,  which  soon  disappears.    The  panicles 
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are  one  to  two  feet  long,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  best  phloxes 
for  cutting  and  it  is  grown  by  the  florists  here  (Pennsylvania) 
for  that  purpose.  The  plant  is  a  very  strong  grower,  far  more 
vigorous  than  any  of  the  late  sorts  and  when  planted  per^ 
manently  should  be  set  at  least  three  feet  apart.  The  foliage 
is  large  and  glossy.     Height  three  to  four  feet." 

Arthur  B.  Starr,  a  bright  purple  variety  put  on  the  market 
this  year,  blooming  at  the  same  time,  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the 
Miss  Lingard. 

Le  Mahdi,  a  very  distinct  and  striking  purple  shade,  varying 
with  the  light;  sometimes  a  dark  steely  blue  and  again  a  rich 
glowing  purple.  A  vigorous  grower,  about  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  tall. 

Ferdinand  Cortex,  a  fine  coppery  red  with  extra  large  trusses ; 
dwarf.  A  specimen  in  my  garden,  planted  last  fall,  bore  a 
truss  nearly  a  foot  across  which  was  twice  covered  with  florets. 

Aquillon,  a  late  bloomer,  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  tall. 
A  distinct  and  attractive  sort;  white,  delicately  shaded  to  pink 
and  carmine  in  center.     A  vigorous,  strong  stemmed  variety. 

Richard  Wallace,  one  of  the  old  favorites  of  the  many  varie- 
ties with  colored  eyes.  White  with  distinct  eye  of  carmine 
tinged  with  violet;  early  of  semi-dwarf  habit. 

Splendens,  crimson,  one  of  the  darkest  colored.  The  flowers 
are  rather  small  forming  regular  globe  shaped  panicles.  Tall, 
strong  stems,  of  rather  slow  growth. 

Coquelicot^,  one  of  *he  brightest  reds  yet  produced.  Some- 
times described  as  an  orange  red  or  a  near  approach  to  scarlet, 
but  a  Vermillion  red  is  perhaps  more  accurate.  There  is  a  tinge 
of  purple  showing  in  the  center.  The  stems  of  this  variety  are 
more  slender  than  others  of  the  late  sorts,  seldom  growing  more 
than  one  and  a  half  feet  tall  but  the  plant  increases  in  diameter 
more  rapidly  than  the  tall  growing  sorts.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  an  advantage  to  thin  out  the  shoots  in  early  spring.  It  is 
ver>'  effective  as  a  bedding  plant. 

THE  CREEPING  PHLOX. 

P.  suhulaia,  the  moss  pink  or  ground  pink  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned garden,  is  a  most  distinct  type  of  phlox,  in  appearance  very 
unlike  any  of  the  other  species.     The  leaves  greatly  reduced 
and  crowded  on  the  creeping  stems,  give  the  plant  a  mosslike 
3— H. 
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look  that  gave  rise  to  the  common  name.  It  is  valuable  from 
a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1786.  It  is  a  native  of  New  York,  west  and  sooith,  growing 
on  dry  rocky  hill-sides  and  sandy  banks;  the  short  flower  shoots 
ascending  from  creeping  and  tufted  stems.  The  native  flowers 
are  pinkish-purple  or  rose  color,  varying  to  white,  blooming  in 
April  and  May.  It  is  becoming  very  important  in  landscape 
work,  as  it  colonizes  very  readily,  increasing  rapidly  and  form- 
ing a  dense  mat  of  neat  evergreen  foliage.  The  blossoms,  borne 
in  few  flou'ered  cymes,  are  so  pn>fuse  as  to  completely  conceal 
the  foliage.  There  are  many  colors  now  offered  by  the  trade; 
rose  pink,  white,  light  blue,  purple  and  some  with  pink  or  white 
eyes,  crimson  blotches,  etc.  P.  subnlata  is  entirely  hardy  and 
will  thrive  in  alnaost  any  soil,  provided  it  does  not  have  too  much 
water. 

OTHER  SPECIES  OP  PERENNIAL  PHLiOX. 

The  following  species  are  often  classed  with  the  creeping 
phloxes  by  the  trade.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  cymes; 
stems  ascending  from  V^  to  2  feet  from  a  more  or  less  decumbent 
base.  P.  ovata  or  Carolina,  and  P.  glabei^ima,  are  two  very 
similar  species,  ranging  from  Virginia  and  the  south,  to  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin.  P.  Carolina  is  reported  as  comparitively 
rare  in  the  central  states,  but  more  common  in  the  mountains 
of  the  south.  The  native  flowers  are  a  pinkish-purple.  P.  Car- 
olina is  offered  by  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  nursery  as  the 
brightest  blue  flower  in  the  phlox  family.  It  blooms  in  June 
and  July. 

P.  amonva,  is  another  species  offered  by  the  trade.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  the  south.  Flowers  purple, 
pink  or  white,  born  profusely  on  stems  6  inches  high. 

The  P.  pilosa,  Linn.  (7^  aristata,  Michx.)  pn>bably  has  the 
widest  range  of  any  of  this  group.  It  is  found  in  dry  woods 
and  prairies  from  'British  America  to  Florida  and  Texas  and 
ea«t  to  New  Jersey.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  varying  through 
pink  and  pui-ple  to  white.  I  do  not.  find  it  offered  by  the  trade 
although  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  in  cultivation  in  1759. 

P.  rrptans  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  states, 
west  to  Kentucky.  It  grows  4  to  S  inches  high  with  showy  red- 
dish-purple flowers — in  cultivation  since  1800.     It  is  found  in 
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the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  tempera-  ^ 
ture  of  30°  below  zero,  and  should  be  hardy  in  Wisconsin.     A 
variety  described  as  deep  rose  color  is  offered  by  the  trade. 

P.  divaricata,  Linn.  {P,  Canadensis,  Sweet)  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  this  group.  It  ranges  from  New  York  to  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  north  to  Canada.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
slender  stems  10  to  18  inches  high ;  blue  or  pinkish-blue,  sweet- 
scented  and  showy.  It  often  colors  the  fields  and  borders  the 
railroad  tracks  with  its  attractive  flowers  in  May  and  early 
June.  It  is  fine  for  naturalizing  and  prefers  a  rich  soil.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  1825.  It  is  offered  by  the  trade  in  a 
soft  light  blue,  and  a  white  variety,  P.  divaricata  Alba,  has  re- 
cently been  put  upon  the  market.  This  species  has  generally 
been  called  the  Wild  Sweet  William,  although  Gray  gives  this 
common  name  to  the  P.  macvZata. 

P.  sfellaria  is  a  comparatively  new  species  found  in  Kentucky 
and  southern  Illinois.  It  has  a  pale  blue  or  silver  gray  blossom, 
growing  about  4  inches  high.  This  is  now  being  cultivated  by 
some  of  the  eastern  nurseries. 

This  interesting  group  of  phlox  will,  no  doubt,  assume  a  much 
more  prominent  place  in  horticulture  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  variability  of  the  flowers  and  the  close  relationship  of  the 
di^erent  species  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  the  horticulturist 
who  will,  using  the  methods  of  the  '* Wizard"  Burbank,  develop 
new  varieties  and  brilliant  colors. 

THE  ANNUAL  PHLOX. 

P.  DrHmmondii,  the  only  annual  of  the  family,  is  described  as 
erect,  branching,  6  to  8  inches  tall;  the  flowers  showy,  borne  in 
broad,  flat  topped  cymes.  This  is  a  native  of  Texas,  where  it 
was  collected  by  Drummond  in  1835,  and  sent  by  him  to  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  an  emminent  London  botanist,  who 
named  it  in  Mr.  Drummond 's  honor.  Hooker  describes  the 
color  as  **pale  pnrple  without,  within,  or  on  the  upper  side,  of 
a  brilliant  rose  i-ed  or  purple  tinge,  the  eye  generally  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly deep  crimson."  Lindley,  who  described  it  in  the 
Botanical  Register  in  1837,  said  the  flowers  are  **  either  light  or 
deep  carmine  on  the  inner  surface  of  their  corolla,  and  a  pale 
blush  on  the  outside,  which  sets  off  wonderfully  the  general 
effect.     A  bed  of  this  plant  has  hardly  yet  been  seen,  for  it 
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is  far  too  precious  and  uncommon  to  be  possessed  by  anyone,  ex- 
cept in  small  quantities;  but  I  have  had  such  a  bed  described  to 
me,  and  I  can  readily  believt;  that  it  produced  all  the  brilliancy 
that  my  informant  represented.'' 

P.  Drummondii  soon  sprang  into  prominence  as  a  popular  and 
valuable  garden  annual.  The  colors  have  varied  to  many  shades ; 
showing  a  wider  range  than  has  been  produced  in  the  perennial 
species.  A  scarlet,  a  deep  maroon  or  garnet  and  a  light  buff 
are  colors  that  I  do  not  think  have  been  seen  in  any  of  the 
perennials.  A  number  of  double  and  semi-double  varieties  have 
been  offered  by  the  seedsmen ;  but  the  free-flowering  single  varie- 
ties continue  to  be  the  most  popular  for  bedding  and  general  use. 
The  Quedlinburg  or  Star  Phlox  is  a  horticultural  variety  of  P. 
Drummondii  that  is  very  interesting  and  attractive;  the  petals 
are  deeply  indented,  forming  star  shaped  flowers. 

P.  Drummondii  is  of  the  easiest  culture;  requiring  only  a 
warm  sunny  place.  It  will  thrive  and  bloom  until  mid-summer 
in  a  poor  soil ;  but  if  planted  in  rich  soil  and  given  good  care  it 
will  continue  to  bloom  until  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  an- 
nuals to  come  into  bloom  and  is  usually  planted  in  the  open.  It 
may  be  planted  in-doors  or  in  the  hot-bed,  but  if  one  wants 
strong  plants  with  stems  of  suiBcient  strength  to  hold  up  the 
large  clusters  of  flowers,  they  should  be  transplanted  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  setting  the  plants  about 
8  inches  apart.  The  volunteer  seedlings  can  be  transplanted 
in  the  spring  and  will  often  bloom  earlier  than  those  planted  in 
the  seed  bed,  and  a  few  stray  plants  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the 
beds  and  borders  make  bright  spots  of  color  in  unexpected  places. 

As  to  insect  enemies  and  disease,  the  phlox  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically free  from  them.  There  is  a  phlox  worm,  the  larva  of  a 
moth  {IJcliothis  phlogophagus)  very  similar  to  the  boll  worm 
moth  that  has  made  so  much  trouble  in  the  cotton  fields.  I  can 
find  no  record  of  its  having  appeared  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  its  ever  becoming 
a  serious  pest.  The  stem  borers  that  attack  almost  every  her- 
baceous plant  in  the  garden,  rarely  are  found  in  the  woody  stems 
of  the  phlox,  as  the  hallow  and  pithy  stemmed  plants  are  their 
natural  hosts. 

The  foliaere  is  always  neat  and  free  from  rust  and  blight. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Cranefield :  I  would  like  to  aak  whether  it  it  practicable 
in  order  to  retard  the  period  of  bloom  to  cut  off  the  top  before 
the  buds  are  set. 

Mr.  Tiplady :  You  can  do  that,  but  you  get  an  inferior  blos- 
som. You  encourage  the  lateral  growth  which  is  inferior  to  the 
terminal  bud. 

Mr.  .Geo.  J.  Kellogg:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Drummondii  would  not  come  true  from  seedT 

Mr.  Drake:  The  seed  I  buy  comes  very  true  to  color.  They 
must  be  raised  separately  and  kept  separate,  but  I  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  with  odd  colors  coming  in  the  Drummondii. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  new  valuable  variety  is  originated.  I 
could  not  say  how  many  hundred,  but  nearly  every  nurseryman 
has  a  list  of  from  25  to  100,  and  you  seldom  see  the  same  name 
in  two  catalogues. 

Mr.  Greo.  J.  Kellogg :  Do  you  recognize  the  best  white  that  is 
on  the  table  here  (indicating)  ? 

Mr.  Drake :  It  is  one,  the  name  of  which  I  am  in  doubt.  I  am 
told  it  was  the  Puritan,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Joa  Reek:  What  kind  of  soil  do  you  recommend  for 
Phlox  Drummondii  t 

Mr.  Drake :  It  would  grow  on  ahnoet  any  soil.  The  soil  should 
be  well  drained,  at  least  k)  it  will  not  bake  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  if  they  are  watered  during  the  hot  summer  months 
they  will  bloom  until  frost,  otherwise  they  die  down  the  middle 
of  August   . 

Mr.  Beek :  Can  the  blooming  be  improved  by  mulching  dur- 
ing a  dry  summert 

Mr.  Drake :     I  think  it  might. 

Mr.  Tiplady:  Treatment  of  that  kind  is  advisable  for  all 
plants  that  grow. 
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DELPHINIUM  AND  AQUILEGIA   OB   LARKSPUR  AND 

COLUMBINE. 

Alfred  Mbier^  Madison. 

These  are  two  of  our  old  fashioned  and  hardy  perennials. 
They  belong  to  the  Crowfoot  family.  In  the  wild  state,  they  are 
worthy  of  much  praise,  but  under  the  inliuence  of  culture  they 
have  both  developed  until  they  rank  high  as  standard  hardy  per- 
ennials for  grooping  or  for  the  hardy  border.  Being  very  hardy 
they  will  withstand  our  severe  climate  well  and  when  once  well 
established  will  withstand  weeds  and  grass  which  is  especially 
true  of  delphinium,  and  so  can  be  well  recommended  for  the 
farmer's  garden  or  lawn. 

Pine  clumps  of  larkspur  may  often  be  seen  growing  in  the 
lawn  apparently  in  the  sod  but  of  course  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  those  which  have  received  the  best  of 
care  and  treatment.  They  appear  best  in  groups  or  singly  in  the 
hardy  border. 

DELPHINIUM   OR  LARKSPUR. 

f 

Delphinium  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek,  a  Dolphin,  as 
the  flower  resembles  the  fish  of  that.  name.  There  are  about 
sixty  species  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  We  have  three  species 
native  to  this  country : 

D.  exaliatum,  or  tall  larkspur,  two  to  five  feet  high,  and  is  a 
purplish  blue ;  it  flowers  in  July  and  is  found  in  the  borders  of 
woods. 

D.  tricorne,  or  dwarf  larkspur  six  inches  to  three  feet  high, 
bright  blue,  sometimes  white,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May; 
n)ot  a  tuberous  cluster;  fmind  in  the  noHhem  states;  much  used 
and  best  for  rock  work ;  in  midsummer  it  will  die  down  and  ap- 
pear as  though  dead. 

D.  azureum,  one  to  two  feet  high,  sky  blue  or  whitish,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June;  thcvse  are  often  used  in  cultivation,  es- 
pecially in  the  wild  garden ;  it  is  found  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
Dakotas  and  south. 

There  are  many  otlier  varieties  in  cultivation  derived  from 
various  sources  and  ranging  in  color  from  pure  white  and  a 
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beautiful  lavender  up  through  every  shade  of  blue  to  deep  indigo 
and  purple,  and  several  shades  being  blended  in  some  varieties. 

There  is  also  a  variety  Zalil,  introduced  from  Persia,  which 
has  beautiful  large  yellow  sulphur  blossoms;  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  principal  species  in  cultivation  are : 

D.  fomwsum,  derived  from  Asia  Minor;  flowers  blue  with 
indigo  margins;  flowers  in  June  and  July;  very  popular  es- 
pecially for  groups;  growing  from  two  to  five  feet  high.  This 
species  is  the  foundation  for  many  of  the  beautiful  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  It  has  been  used  for  seed  parent  for  cross 
fertilization  with  other  species,  producing  some  of  the  finest 
Hybrids. 

D.  Ilybridum.  also  stands  high  on  the  list;  flowers  blue,  white 
bearded;  flowers  in  June  and  August;  origin  in  mountains  of 
Asia. 

D.  grandiflomm,  two  to  three  feet  high;  flowers  large,  blue 
varying  to  white  with  often  blue  and  yellow  on  the  same  flower; 
flowers  in  July  and  August;  origin  SibeSa. 

D.  Chineiise,  is  a  variety  of  D.  grandiflorum ;  originated  in 
China ;  very  popular  garden  form ;  both  single  and  double  flow- 
ers, the  doaible  known  as  Breckii. 

There  the  many  other  species  too  numerous  to  mention  in  such 
a  short  paper.  These  species  are  again  divided  into  many  varie- 
ties of  which  our  principal  growers  have  their  favorites  and  own 
introductions. 

PROPAGATION. 

They  are  propagated  in  three  different  ways  by  root  division, 
by  cutting  and  by  seed. 

First — By  root  division  in  fall  or  spring;  cut  down  plant  in 
July  or  August,  then  they  break  up  freely  from  the  roots.  By 
careful  division  a  number  of  off-sets  can  be  obtained ;  potted  in 
small  pots  in  fine  light  soil,  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  by  spring 
make  good  plants  for  planting  out. 

Second — By  cuttings  in  early  spring  when  growth  is  three  or 
four  inches  high  or  from  the  second  growth  which  comes  after 
the  flower  stems  are  removed ;  root  in  a  frame,  shaded,  no  bottom 
heat  being  required ;  sprinkle  often  during  dry,  hot  weather  and 
when  rooted  treat  like  seedlings. 
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Third — By  seed  sown  in  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  in  March  or 
earlier;  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  as  soon  as  ripe  as  it 
hardens  its  seed-coat  and  is  then  hard  to  germinate;  transplant 
aa  soon  as  large  enough  and  give  plenty  of  room  to  grow;  they 
can  be  set  out  in  a  permanent  position  if  protected.  Plants 
started  in  March  will  flower  in  the  same  season. 

CULTIVATION. 

It  thrives  in  any  good  garden  soil  but  is  improved  by  a  deep, 
rich,  well  manured,  sandy  loam  exposed  to  the  sun.  Deep 
prepa-ration  of  the  soil  is  important.  To  get  the  best  results  they 
should  be  lifted  every  three  or  four  years,  the  soil  well  manured 
and  dug  deeply,  the  plants  divided  and  reset,  but  this  is  not  nec- 
essary unless  fine  flowers  are  desired,  as  when  once  well  de- 
veloped they  will  withstand  much  neglect.  They  should  have  a 
dressing  of  manure  every  other  year.  Two  good  crops  in  one 
season  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  away  the  flower  stems  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  have  faded  but  no  seed  will  be  produced  this  way 
as  the  second  crop  does  not  have  time  to  mature.  In  the  fall 
cover  with  a  few  inches  of  leaves  or  manure. 

AQUII^GIA  OR  COLUMBINE. 

Aquilegia  is  another  well  known  and  popular  flower  from  the 
same  order  as  Delphinium.  There  is  one  species  of  this  found 
in  Wisconsin,  the  common  Columbine  of  America. 

A.  Canadensis,  well  known  for  its  bright  scarlet,  yellow  flow- 
ers from  April  to  July.  There  are  some  beautiful  hybrids  from 
this  and  the  blue  species.  There  are  also  several  other  species 
native  to  this  country: 

A.  Jonesii,  found  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

A,  foftnosa,  a  variety  of  Canadensis,  with  brick  red  and  yellow 
flowers;   found  west  of  the  Rockies. 

A.  longissima,  a  pale  yellow  flower  found  in  the  ravines  of 
southwest  Texas  into  Mexico. 

A.  chrysantha,  a  well  known  and  popular  variety  which  differs 
from  the  others  in  its  yellow  flowers  standing  erect  instead  of 
dn>oping;  found  in  Mexico  and  Arizona;  flowers  from  May  to 
August;  it  is  three  to  four  feet  high. 

There  are  many  other  species  from  Siberia,  Japan  and  Europe, 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  being  the  common  columbine 
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of  Europe  (Vulgaris) ;  flowers  violet.  There  have  been  many 
varieties  derived  from  this  both  single  and  double,  ranging  from 
pure  white  to  deep  blue  also  variegated  and  yellow. 

PROPAGATION. 

Columbine  can  be  propagated  by  division  but  best  by  seed. 
It  is  hard  to  get  absolutely  pure  seed  except  from  wild  plants. 
The  various  species  in  cultivation  mix  or  hybridize  very  easily 
and  are  often  very  inferior  to  their  parent  plants.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pans  or  cold  frames  in  March  or  in  the  open 
air  in  April  or  May.  As  most  of  the  seed  of  the  columbine  are 
slow  in  germinating  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist  on  top  until  the 
young  plants  are  started.  If  in  a  cold  frame  they  should  be 
shaded  with  cheese  cloth  to  retain  the  moisture  and  yet  admit  a 
circulation  of  air,  which  will  prevent  the  young  seedlings  from 
damping  off.  When  seedlings  are  large  enough  pick  them  out 
into  another  frame  or  set  them  in  their  permanent  places,  but 
shade  them  for  a  few  days. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  hardy  perennial  prefers  a  light,  sandy  and  moist  soil, 
well  drained  and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  but  many  stronger  species, 
when  of  good  size,  can  be  planted,  and  do  well,  in  heavy  gar- 
den soil. 


THE  IRIS  FAMILY. 


W.  J.  MoviiE,  Union  Grove. 


• 
The  iris  has  Ibeen  a  popular  flower  with  people  from  the 

earliest  history.     It  seems  that  the  Greeks  named  it  after  the 

rainbow  on  account  of  its  many  brilliant  hues  and  colors.    And 

I've  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  what  Moses  as  he  lay  in  his 

ark  of  bulrushes  on  the  Nile  was  surrounded  with  iris  and  calla 

lilies  or  he  would  never  have  been  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughters, 

they  being  led  thither  by  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  ever 

since  the  dawn  of  creation  have  held  such  an  important  part 
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in  beautifying  and  refining  tiie  character  of  every  one  whom  they 
come  in  contact  with. 

One  has  to  but  gaze  on  a  field  of  three  or  four  acres  of  Ger- 
man iris  when  in  their  full  bloom  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  so  far  off  after  all  when  they  thought  they 
saw  all  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  this  flower  for  such 
a  field  is  certainly  a  remarkable  sight. 

But  to  take  up  this  subject  and  treat  the  entire  genus  which 
comprises  about  one  himdred  species  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place  at  this  time  and  furthermore  p  great  many  of  these  varieties 
are  more  or  less  tender  and  consequently  of  no  valae  to  Wis- 
consin people. 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  therefore  to  mention  only  those  kinds 
that  are  of  true  value  to  us  and  suggest  methods  of  cultivation 
and  the  place  I  think  they  ought  to  hold  in  our  plantings  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

My  first  recollections  of  the  iris  date  back  to  the  little  blue 
flags  as  we  called  them  that  bordered  my  mother's  flower  beds, 
growing  as  they  did  with  remarkable  thrift  in  the  hard  clay  soil 
and  among  the  stones  that  divided  the  flower  bed  from  the  sod. 
Here  tney  grew  and  every  spring  I  looked  with  delighted  eyes 
for  the  first  bud  to  open,  throwing  to  the  breeze  it's  velvety 
indigo  blue  petals,  this  to  be  followed  shortly  with  many  more 
until  the  border  of  iris  was  a  blue  ribbon  that  surrounded  the 
bed. 

By  the  botanists  this  is  known  as  **Iris  Pumila,''  meaning 
dwarf,  but  with  the  common  people  it  is  called  the  dwarf  blue 
flag  and  will  always  hold  a  little  corner  of  it  s  own  in  every  well 
kept  flower  garden. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  however,  when  iris  are  under  dis- 
cussion our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  that  species  known  as  the 
German  iris  and  under  this  head  it  might  be  well  to  say  are 
classified  many  sorts  that  do  not  belong  there.  However,  to 
save  words  and  confusion  we  run  them  all  in  as  German  Iris. 
The  fleur  de  lis,  the  national  flower  of  France,  comes  under  this 
head  and  would  space  permit  much  historic  material  could  be 
introduced  that  would  show  what  an  important  part  this  flower 
has  taken  in  the  making  of  histor>'. 

Until  the  Japanese  Iris  came  into  existence  the  German 
Iris  held  full  sway  as  on  account  of  their  extreme  hardiness 
and  bright  colors  they  were  to  be  found  in  most  every  garden. 


I  had  an  occasion  at  one  time  to  make  a  careful  study  of  this 
flower  as  they  were  grown  by  the  acre  and  consequently  when 
1  went  into  business  for  myself,  I  procured  a  goodly  supply 
of  the  different  sorts  and  set  them  out  as  an  advertising 
medium  in  my  nursery,  as  nothing  will  attract  more  attention 
when  in  flower,  unless  it  might  be  the  peony,  than  a  block 
of  this  flower  in  bloom.  * 

As  a  cut  flower  the  iris  will  never  be  a  success  on  account 
of  the  great  delicacy  of  the  bloom,  as  it  will  not  stand  much 
handling  and  it  is  impossible  to  ship  it. 

But  for  bedding  or  massing  on  the  lawn  or  for  park  work 
it  is  one  of  our  grandest  flowers  we  have,  so  striking  and 
beautiful  are  its  colors. ' 

With  me  the  following  named  sorts  are  all  considered 
very  fine. 

Blue  Bird :  Medium  in  height,  rich  indigo  blue,  the  earliest  of 
all  in  its  class;  a  very  large  flower  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Celesti:  A  tall  grower  with  flowers  of  the  purest  celestial 
blue,  a  most  profuse  bloomer  and  a  good  grower. 

Florentine:  Medium  in  season  and  growth.  Flowers  a 
beautiful  porcelain  blue.  This  is  the  iris  of  commerce  from 
which  is  produced  the  orris  root  from  which  is  made  the  violet 
scented  perfume. 

Pallida  Speciosa :  Medium  to  tall  with  large  plum  colored 
blossoms;  good  bloomer. 

Madam  Chereau:  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  group,  a  tall 
graceful  grower  with  pearly  white  blooms  that  are  nicely 
frilled  with  violet. 

Queen  of  the  May:  The  nearest  approach  to  red  yet  reached 
with  this  flower  being  a  bright  rosy  lavender,  and  on  that  ac- 
count a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

Sampson  is  considered  the  best  of  the  yellow  sorts,  its  only 
draw  back  being  that  the  flower  stems  are  so  short,  the  blooms 
scarcely  reaching  above  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

All  the  above  mentioned  sorts  can  be  planted  together  with 
the  best  of  effects,  in  fact  it  is  only  when  we  get  them  thus 
arranged  that  we  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  marked 
contrast  of  the  different  sorts. 

Of  recent  years  the  Japanese  iris  have  been  having  their 
innings  and  it  truly  is  a  noble  flower.  I  have  found  them 
not  perfectly  hardy  with  me,  still  if  planted  in  low  ground 
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and  given  a  little  winter  protection  they  will  amply  repay 
any  one  for  the  trouble  and  care  required. 

While  ours  are  grown  as  named  sorts,  at  the  present  time 
at  least  the  varieties  are  so  mixed  up  that  scarcely  any  two 
firms  hit  them  under  the  same  name,  so  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  mention  the  names  here. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Treleven :  What  do  you  propagate  from,  the  seed  or  tht 
root? 

Mr.  Moyle:  Increase  from  the  root.  The  German  throws 
out  a  root  like  a  finger. 

Mr.  Treleven:     What  time  do  you  set  them? 

Mr.  Moyle:    In  the  spring. 

Mr.  Tiplady:  I  see  I  differ  with  Mr.  Moyle  when  it  comes 
to  the  matter  of  defining  the  Japanese  Iris.  The  reason  I  asked 
him  to  mention  the  Japanese  is  because  we  have  the  ''Insh- 
ambi,"  **Inwongo"  and  the  *'Fu-Shan-Go"  and  dozens  of  oth- 
ers. In  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  Japanese  Iris,  we 
have  fifteen  varieties  and  they  are  numbered  and  named,  but 
I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  names.  I  find  three  years  is 
the  natural  life  of  the  Iris.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they 
must  be  divided  as  the  center  becomes  hollow,  and  in  order 
to  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life  they  must  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  pieces  and  transplanted  into  good  rich  soil  with  ac- 
cess to  plenty  of  water.  They  must  be  kept  very  wet  for  a 
short  period,  that  is  just  before  they  come  into  bloom.  After 
blooming  they  must  be  gradually  dried  off  and  the  roots  al- 
lowed to  become  dormant.  They  are  very  hardy  in  my  ex- 
perience. The  best  way  to  protect  them  is  to  cover  them  in 
between  the  plants  with  rotten  manure,  which  will  incidentally 
help  the  plant  along  in  the  spring,  then  cover  the  whole  with 
six  inches  of  marsh  hay  and  they  will  come  out  all  right  in  the 
spring.    I  find  them  very  hardy  with  that  care. 

Mr.  Moyle :  In  regard  to  the  life  of  the  Iris,  it  may  be  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  but  still  at  the  place  where  I  was  em- 
ployed we  had  them  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  but  they  died 
out  in  the  center,  but  they  were  just  a  solid  mass  of  bine  and 
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white  and  other  colors.  Unless  you  give  them  good  protec- 
tion they  will  be  killed  out  or  freeze  out.  The  practiced  gar- 
dener will  give  them  care  that  the  nurseryman  cannot  afford  to 
give.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  them  the  attention  which  gar- 
deners give.  They  are  not  as  hardy  as  the  German  Iris. 
Mr.  Menn :  Is  the  Spanish  Iris  hardy  in  Wisconsin  ? 
Mr.  Moyle:  No,  it  is  not,  generally  speaking.  I  know  it 
in  planted  off  and  on,  but  as  a  rule  I  don 't  think  it  is  successful 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tiplady :  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Japanese  in  that 
respect.  It  has  different  kind  of  bulbs.  It  is  hardy  if  the  pro- 
tection is  given  it  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Moyle:  One  or  two  of  the  bulbous  Iris  have  bloomed 
in  the  most  beautiful  way.  The  crocus  belongs  to  the  Iris  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Tiplady:  I  wish  some  of  the  members  present  would 
give  us  the  succession  of  the  Iris  family,  commencing  with  the 
first  to  bloom  and  going  through  the  list. 

Mr.  Moyle:  Those  three  families  I  have  mentioned,  the  early 
Dwarf  and  the  German,  then  the  Japanese  Iris,  and  those  other 
varieties  are  intermediate  between  the  season.  The  Crocus  will 
be  the  first  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
then  comes  the  little  Blue  Eves,  then  comes  the  German  Iris, 
and  that  will  extend  over  two  weeks,  then  follows  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  Reik:  How  does  the  English  compare  with  the  Ger- 
man? 

Mr.  Moyle:  They  are  not  like  the  German,  but  they  are 
both  important  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg:  Speaking  of  the  Iris  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium  for  the  nurseryman,  forty  years  ago  I  bought  .^ 
whole  wagon  load  and  set  them  out  and  I  could  not  tx'we  them 
awsiv:  it  cost  me  $25  to  digr  them  up. 
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PEONIES. 

A.  J.  Smith,  Lake  Geneva. 

The  peony  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  rival  to  the  rose — it  is 
true  in  more  ways  than  one — it  rivals  it  in  delicacy  of  color — 
in  fragrance — in  form  of  flower — in  popularity — 'ii  hardiness — 
freedom  from  pests  and  diseases,  and  ease  of  cultivation,  it  far 
surpasses  the  rose. 

Great  attention  given  it  by  growers  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  hundreds  of  acres  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  peonies,  nearly  two  thousand  varieties,  known  by  name, 
the  formation  of  a  National  Society. 

The  only  flowers  to  have  such  attention  are  the  Carnation. 
Chrysanthemum  and  the  Rose. 

Several  peony  shows  held  this  year  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  the  papers  and  public. 

Peony  nomenclature  is  in  a  muddle,  several  different  sorts 
being  on  the  market — under  the  same  name.  The  American 
Peony  Society  is  conducting  at  Cornell  University  a  test  o^* 
many  hundred  plants,  contributed  by  dift'oreut  growers,  in  this 
country''  and  Europe,  to  straighten  out  this  confusion  of  names. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties : 

Fesiiva  maximay  a  very  large,  pure  white  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose,  has  a  few  carmine  marks  in  the  center;  this  variety 
has  been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered the  best. 

Golden  Harvest  for  planting  on  a  private  lawn,  one  without  a 
peer,  as  it  is  the  freest  bloomer,  outside  row  of  guard  petals  light 
pink,  balance  yellowish,  with  red  markings  on  a  few  of  the 
petals — ^near  the  center — very  showy. 

Queen  Victoria  is  considered  very  fine  by  florists,  because  it 
ships  and  stores  better  than  most  of  them ;  it  is  full  white. 

M(Hl(i.  de  Perfection,  immense  massive  flowers  like  a  big 
Chr\'santhemum — set  on  a  wide  base  of  guard  petals — color 
cU'ar  d(M*p  pink. 

Beaute  Francai.se,  a  light  lilac  pink. 

Edidis  Superba,  deep  pink — ^very  early  and  one  of  the  most 
fragrant. 

Pelicatissima,  one  of  the  most  in  demand  of  the  pinks,  espe- 
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daily  among  the  florists,  delicate  light  shade  of  fine  form  and 
fragrance. 
^L  Barral,  a  fragrant  dark  rose  pink. 

MASSIVE. 

Felix  Crouse,  one  of  the  so-called  bomb-shaped  varieties — 
a  rich  red. 

Purjmrea  Delachei,  one  of  the  darkest  reds — with  metallic 
liLstre,  like  some  of  the  very  dark  roses — the  richness  of  the  shade 
is  emphasized  by  a  few  stamens. 

RUBRA. 

Richardson's  Siipcrba,  still  is  a  different  shade  of  dark  red, 
but  without  stamens,  late  bloomer. 

Officinalis  Rubra  Plena  comes  one  or  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  later  kinds — a  deep  crimson — full  flower,  but  rather  short 
stems;  in  the  same  class  belong  Officinalis  Alba  and  Officinalis 
Rosea,  one  a  w^hite  and  the  other  pink,  valuable  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  earliness  of  bloon:  not  very  free  bloomers,  and 
not  as  large  as  the  later  varieties. 

Whittleyii,  which  is  a  pinkish  white,  not  so  very  large,  but 
the  best  keeper  among  all  whites.  We  have  another  good  white 
F estiva,  blooming  later  than  Maxima,  being  of  the  same  color, 
hut  not  so  large.  For  years  it  has  been  called  the  Drop  White. 
on  the  Chicago  market. 

Marie  Lemohie  has  a  solid  color  of  flesh  white,  very  large 
full  flowers,  and  compact  habit. 

In  flesh  colored  pink  varieties  there  are  Euboles,  a  very  large 
pink,  showing  yellow  stamens,  but  very^  good.  Bryant  Pink, 
which  is  a  solid  color,  and  a  very  good  keeper — a  full  .sized 
Hov/er. 

Beresford  is  a  delicate  rose-tipped  crimson,  and  a  large  flower. 

Rosamond  has  a  bright,  clear  pink  color — a  good,  large,  free 
bloomer. 

This  short  list  of  varieties  is  merely  a  suggestion,  but  wil« 
ser\'e  to  illustrate  the  range  of  color  and  habits  it  is  possible  to 
secure. 

The  culture  of  the  peony,  the  Chinese  herbaceous  peony, 
originated  in  Siberia,  its  tuberous  roots  were  used  by  the  Tar- 
tars 9s  an  article  of  food — peonies  grow  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but 
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do  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  rather  moist  loam.  A  clay  subsoil — if 
well  drained  is  very  beneficial  when  blooms  are  desired,  but 
the  Tubers  ramify  more  in  a  lighter  soil  if  grown  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  In  preparing  the  bed  it  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched,  two  feet  deep,  working  in  a  great  quantity  of  rich 
cow  manure — as  they  are  gross  feeders — the  ground  should  be 
kept  well  cultivated,  and  an  annual  top  dressing  put  above  the 
plants  in  November,  which  should  be  forked  in  the  'ollowin<? 
spring.  Peonies  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  all 
times,  and  especially  when  in  bloom — liquid  manure  when  ap- 
plied during  the  growing  season  and  at  a  season  when  the 
groimd  is  dry,  gives  good  returns,  both  in  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  size- of  the  bloom  in  planting,  the  crown  should  he 
set  two  inches  below  the  surface. 

In  transplanting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  all  the  old  earth, 
so  as  to  start  with  fresh  unimi)Overished  soil  next  to  the  roots, 
flowers  produced  on  small  divided  plants  are  apt  to  be  imper- 
fect, but  when  thoroughly  established  a  plant  will  continue  to 
bloom — if — undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  The  period  of 
blooming  for  herbacious  peonies  ranges  from  the  middle  of 
May,  through  the  month  of  June.  Cold  storage  tlowers  of  thr 
old  Late  Rose  were  exhibited  in  fine  condition,  July  14th  and 
15th,  at  the  Midsummer  Fair,  Lake  Geneva. 

They  grow  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  therefore  suitable 
for  planting  in  front  of  shrubbery. 

The  single  flowering  sorts  are  not  as  popular  as  the  double 
ones.  They  do  not  keep  so  long  when  cut,  and  fade  more  rap- 
idly when  on  thv  plant. 

Peonies,  like  most  tuberous  plants  when  dormant,  stand  con- 
siderable exposure,  and  can  be  shipped  long  distances  in  safety 
— small  plants  need  two  or  three  years  after  transplanting  t(» 
recover  their  natural  vigor — until  firmlv  established  in  the  soil 
they  will  not  produce  many  blooms  or  very  large. 

The  Peony  is  of  great  value  as  a  landscape  feature,  and  cut 
flcnvors,  the  clean  dark  green  foliage,  is  quite  in  contrast  to  any 
other  group  of  plants. 

The  Peonv  is  never  attacked  bv  anv  insects,  animals  )r  fungal 
diseases — they  do  not  require  any  covering  during  the  severest 
weather — in  fact  they  are  among  the  most  hardy,  showy  and 
pn^ily  grown  of  all  garden  flowers,  I^ndoubtedly  the  Peony  is 
one  of  the  most  eflPective  of  all   early   flowering  herbaceous 
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plants  for  use  in  extensive  landscape  planting.  It  can  bo  used 
in  masses  prodiicinf?  prrand  results;  they  can  be  interspers:oU 
among  shrubberj%  lending  additional  color  to  such  groups.  When 
out  of  bloom  the  plants  are  not  sightly  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  herbaeious  flowers,  but  the  deep  fresh  greens  an<l 
bronzy  greens  of  the  peony  foliage  are  maintained  i;i  general 
good  condition.  The  range  of  peony  colors  is  unexcelled,  it  com- 
prises almost  all  the  shades  of  pink,  from  the  most  delicate 
flesh  tints  to  the  deepest,  the  same  may  be  baid  of  white, 
erimson  and  purple,  in  yellow  however  it  is  weak,  there  is  nc 
good  color  of  yellow. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg:    What  is  the  name  of  those  early  varie- 
ties, those  called  the  old  fashioned  red? 
Mr.  Smith:     Officinalis  rubra. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Howlett:  Has  anyone  ever  grown  a  peony 
with  a  very  fine  cut  foliage  like  the  Cosmos? 

Mr.  Tiplady:  That  is  the  Tumefolia.  It  is  a  very  rugged 
flower.     There  is  usually  one  flower  on  the  terminal  bud. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  tree  peony  is  just  as  hardy  as  the  other, 
but  they  do  not  last  as  a  rule,  they  drop  ([uicker.  They  are 
quite  as  hardy. 

Mr.  Moyle:  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  tree  peony  was  not  hardy.  How  high  do 
they  grow? 

Mr.  Smith :     They  grow  five  feet  high. 

Mr.  Moyle:     And  are  perfectly  hardy? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  except  you  had  better  mulch  them  around 
the  roots. 

Mr.  Drake:  Have  3011  ever  found  any  trouble  in  keeping 
down  the  suckers  around  the  roots? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  I  have  found  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Moyle:     How  do  you  propagate  the  tree  peony? 

Mr.  Smith:    All  I  have  I  have  grafted. 

Mr.  Treleven:  It  is  a  very  slow  plant  to  propagate.  It  is 
of  Yery  slow  growth.     Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  get  stock,  and 
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I  have  never  found  any  diflSculty  in  securing  success  with 
suckers,  but  they  have  been  of  very  slow  growth. 

Mr.  Moyle:     You  can  graft  on  herbaceous  roots. 

Mr.  Reik:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  this  tr^  peony 
has  been  grown  with  success  north  of  Oshkosh.  I  have  a 
number  of  friends  who  have  been  trying  to  grow  it  but  they 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  disappointment.  I  am  thinking,  of 
trying  it  myself.  I  xmderstand  they  are  meeting  with  success 
in  its  growth  in  northern  Illinois  end  southern  Wisconsin, 
but*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  winter  here.  We  have 
some  very  severe  freezes  and  I  understand  a  great  many  of 
them  are  lost.  Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  com- 
pared with  other  peonies. 

Mr.  Smith :  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  tree  peonies  as 
I  do  of  the  others;  they  are  short  lived. 

Mr.  Reiki  You  do  not  think  the  average  grower  would 
meet  with  as  much  success  and  be  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
tree  peony  as  with  the  ordinary  varieties? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Reik:  There  is  nothing  into  which  you  can  put  your 
time  and  money  with  such  a  guaranty  of  good  results  as  the 
peony. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  peony  does  not  want  to  be  confined  much. 
After  it  is  well  established  it  will  keep  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Cranefield:  I  just  wish  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to 
the  endurance  of  the  peony.  In  the  cemetery  at  Madison  there 
is  a  clump  growing  that  has  blossomed  every  year  for  ten  years 
to  my  knowledge,  and  as  near  as  I  can  learn  the  clump  was 
set  out  soon  after  the  grave  wjis  made,  and  the  tombstone  bears 
the  date  of  1864 ;  so  it  has  been  set  out  forty  years  and  still  con- 
tinues to  bloom. 
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THE  DAHLIA. 
W.  S.  Brown,  Madison. 

The  Dahlia  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  important  of 
our  garden  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  family,  Compositiie.  Its 
ori£]^inal  home  was  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  Al- 
though there  are  many  names  of  species  applied  to  this  genus, 
moat  of  them  are  synonyms,  and  may  be  resolved  into  eight 
or  nine  fairly  distinct  species.  Most  of  the  dahlias  in  cultiva- 
tion have  come  from  D.  Variabilis.  This  species  is  the  parent 
stock  of  our  show,  fancy  and  pompon  varieties.  The  other 
common  species  is  D.  Juarezii  from  which  the  cactus  types  have 
sprung. 

The  Dahlia  is  closely  related  to  the  Cosmos  and  Coreopsis, 
and  to  the  common  wieed,  beggars  tick.  These  relatives,  the 
dahlia  ha»s  surpassed  both  in  the  habit  of  doubling  and  in  the 
]>ro fusion  of  colors.  Its  range  of  color,  particularly,  is  very 
wide,  lacking  only  the  sky  blue  and  closely  allied  colors.  In 
this  respect  it  surpasses  its  rival,  the  chrysanthemum. 

The  dahlia  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  since  1789.  Up 
to  1814  there  were  several  well-defined  colors  among  single 
dahlias,  but  untU  that  year  doxibling  had  not  begun.  The 
doubling  of  this  flcwer  gave  its  cultivation  a  great  impetus,  and 
it  soon  became  very  popular.  In  1841  one  English  dealer 
alone  had  1,200  varieties  listed  in  his  catalogue,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  time  over  3,000  varieties  have  been 
listed. 

From  1841  on,  little  improvement  was  made,  except  in 
variety  of  color,  until  1879,  when  the  first  cactus  dahlia  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  another  field  of  development  was 
opened  up.  The  parentage  of  the  cactus  dahlia  is  uncertain ; 
some  claiming  it  to  be  merely  a  sport,  of  D.  Variabilis,  others 
that  it  is  a  separate  species.  Certain  it  is  that  a  Dutch  dealer 
obtained  the  root  from  Mexico  which  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  cactus  type.  The  new  find  was  named  D.  Juarezii,  in 
honor  of  Pres.  Juarez,  of  Mexico.  This  variety  is  still  in  cul- 
tivation, and  may  be  found  on  catalogue  lists. 

Shortly  after  our  Civil  fWar  there  came  a  reaction  against 
formalism  in  landscape  art  of  all  sorts.    The  round,  regular 
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head  of  the  dahlia  suffered  with  the  others,  and  it  has  been 
only  within  recent  years  that  the  flower  has  regained  some 
of  its  old-time  popularity. 

Briefly,  there  are  nine  different  types  of  dahlia  recognized, 
based  upon  the  size  of  the  plant  and  upon  the  size,  shape  and 
color  of  the  flowers.  We  can,  however,  include  most  of  the 
popular  kinds  in  four  or  five  general  types  or  groups. 

First  of  all,  both  in  time  and  importance,  come  the  Show 
and  Fancy  Dahlias.  **A  Show  Dahlia  is  often  of  one  color; 
but  if  the  edges  of  the  rays  are  darker  than  the  ground  color, 
the  variety  can  be  exhibited  in  the  Show  section.  A  Fancy 
Dahlia  always  has  two  or  more  colors,  and  if  the  rays  are 
striped,  or  if  the  edges  are  lighter  than  the  ground  color,  the 
variety  must  be  exhibited  in  the  Fancy  section."  The  pom- 
pon type  differs  from  the  Show  and  Fancy  types  chiefly  in  size 
and  prolificacy.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller  and  more  abun- 
dant.    They  make  a  very  good  variety  for  massing. 

In  1881,  when  the  reaction  against  formalism  was  at  its 
height,  the  Single  Dahlia  became  very  popxilar,  and  is  still  used 
to  some  extent  in  plantings  for  natural  effects. 

The  above  mentioned  types  have  been  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  long  and  patient  training,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  relatively  little  chance  for  improvement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cactus  type  is  comparatively  new  and 
offers  many  chances  for  the  enthxisiastic  propagator  of  new 
varieties.  Another  type  which  promises  much  in  the  future  is 
the  rather  indefinite  Decorative  or  Cactus  Hybrid  type.  These 
flowers  have  been  largely  seedlings  from  Show  Dahlias  and 
their  rays  are  rarely  if  ever  curved  at  the  margins. 

Evolution  and  Improvement:  The  dahlia  has  had  many 
friends;  as  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  Dahlia  societies  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In- 
terest in  the  flower  became  manifest  early  in  its  cxiltivation, 
and,  as  a  resiilt,  evolution  was  rapid.  Some  points  of  improve- 
ment we  may  briefly  note:  (1)  The  shortening  of  the  grow- 
ing season.  Formerly  dahlias  blossomed  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore frost  in  this  latitude,  now  we  may  have  them  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  (2)  The  colors  have  been  improved  and  varie- 
gated forms  increased.  (3)  The  doubling  process  has  been  per- 
fected. (4)  The  habit  has  been  changed  from  a  tall,  ungainly 
plant,  which  had  to  be  supported  on  a  stick  to  a  low-branch- 
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ing,  symmetrical,  bush-like  form.  In  this  change  of  habit  the 
stems  of  flowers  have  been  developed  longer,  and  now,  the  dah- 
lia is  popular  for  cut  flowers. 

We  will  turn,  now,  from  this  very  brief  history  to  the  more 
interesting  phase  t)f  the  subject  to  many  of  us ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  dahlia. 

Dahlias  are  propagated  in  four  different  ways:  By  seeds, 
by  cuttings,  by  grafting,  and  by  division  of  root  stocks.  The 
first  method  is  used  when  new  varieties  are  to  be  obtained, 
and  when  mass  effects  without  much  regard  to  color  are  de- 
sired. Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the  chief  method  of  com- 
mercial growers  and  grafting  is  used  to  preserve  weak  or  rare 
varieties,  but  neither  of  these  is  so  suitable  for  the  amateur  as 
the  last  named  metJiod  propagation  by  division  of  roots.  This 
is  done  by  dividing  the  root  clump  into  as  many  divisions  as 
there  are  tubers,  as  a  rule,  taking  care  that  there  is  an  eye 
present  for  each  division.  The  eyes  come  not  on  the  tuber,  but 
on  the  crown  and  sometimes  may  best  be  started  by  placing  in 
damp,  warm  place  some  time  before  dividing. 

Such  tubers  may  be  planted  about  two  weeks  before  dan- 
^^er  of  frosts  is  over;  it  will  take  them  that  long  to  push  up 
through  the  soil.  If  small  roots  or  green  plants  are  used  they 
should  not  be  set  out  until  danger  from  frost  has  past.  Plant 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Any  good  soil  with  plenty  of  humus  and 
plant  food  will  raise  good  dahlias.  In  general  we  may  say  that 
good  com  land  will  grow  them  to  perfection. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  to  a  large  extent,  but  are 
best  when  mixed  with  well  rotted  manure.  The  manure 
should  be  well  incorporated  into  the  soil  by  spading  or  plow- 
ing. Thorough  preparation  and  tillage  of  the  soil  are  vital  to 
the  successful  culture  of  this  flower.  In  its  younger  stages 
the  dahlia  grows  very  rapidly  and  should  be  kept  deeply  and 
thoroughly  tilled,  but  when  older,  deep  tillage  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  it  is  almost  fatal  to  the  production  of  bloom. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  blossom,  stir  the  soil  frequently  and 
thoroughly  from  1-3  inches  deep  and  never  allow  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  become  baked. 

There  are  great  differences  of  opinion  regarding  watering 
but  some  of  the  best  authorities  prefer  to  water  little  except 
m  time  of  prolonged  drought  and  to  depend  instead  upon  con- 
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servation  of  moisture  by  means  of  a  surface  mulch  made  by 
cultivation. 

With  dahlias,  plants  which,  naturally,  grow  tall  and  top- 
heavy  trimming  is  an  important  feature.  In  planting  place 
the  tubers  on  their  sides  with  the  eye  as  near  the  bottom  as 
possible,  cover  2-3  inches  deep.  As  the  shoots  come  up  pinch 
off  all  but  the  strongest  one  and  pinch  off  the  top  of  that  shoot 
as  soon  as  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  have  formed.  This  in- 
duces branching  under  ground  and  a  bush  like  form  which  is 
stronger  and  more  symmetrical- 

When  the  tubere  ar  gathered  in  the  autumn,  they  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  placed  in  a  fairly  dry  cellar  free  from  frost. 
If  the  air  is  too  dry  or  there  is  danger  from  frost  they  may  be 
packed  in  sand  or  sawdust. 

The  varieties  a  person  should  grow  depends  upon  the  tastes 
of  the  person  and  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown. 
For  cut  flowers  the  cactus  hybrids,  show,  fancy  and  single 
dahlias  are  used.  Varieties  such  as  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  large, 
chiefly  white,  Wm.  Agnew,  scarlet.  Orange  King,  orange,  etc., 
(C.  W.  Bruton,  red  and  yellow)  are  good  hybrids;  (A.  D. 
Ijivoni,  pink),  (Queen  of  the  Yellows,  yellow)  (Purity,  white) 
etc.,  are  examples  of  the  Show  sorts;  and  Frank  Smith,  white, 
red  margin,  American  flag,  uncertainty,  illlustratc  the  Fancy 
type.  For  bedding,  plant^s  must  be  dwarf  and  profuse  bloom- 
ers.    Matchless  (cactus  maroon). 

The  dahlia  has  but  one  enemy  of  much  importance,  the  tar- 
nished plant  bug.  This  in.sect  is  responsible  for  blasted  bugs 
and  flowers,  and  for  withered,  blackened  shoots. 

Biobliography,  The  Dahlia,  LawTence  K.  Peacock  (1897). 

Bui.  128  (Cornell)  N.  Y. 

Bfiiley,  Cyclopedia  of  ITort. 


DISCUSSION. 


^Fr.  Tiplmly :  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  dahlia 
nuLst  be  plant(»d  in  low  ground,  for  the  reavscm  that  it  is  in  that 
way  ejisier  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  I'cd  spider  which  is  so 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the  dahlia,  and  if  it  gets  a  foothold 
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you  will  not  have  a  blossom.  Where  the  ground  is  dry  that  is 
where  the  spider  likes  to  live,  but  on  low  ground  he  will  not  live. 

Mr.  6.  J.  Kellogg:  In  wintering  dahlias  last  season  I  dried 
them  well  and  put  them  in  boxes,  and  when  I  set  them  out  in  the 
spring  they  nearly  all  failed.  I  have  heard  some  say  they  put 
them  in  the  potato  bin  which  would  furnish  them  about  the 
right  amount  of  moisture. 

Prof.  Brown:  You  do  not  want  to  let  dahlias  get  too  dry. 
It  has  been  advised  to  leave  them  after  cutting  oflf  the  tops,  in 
the  sun  for  about  a  week  before  removing  them  to  the  cellar,  and 
then  keep  them  in  a  fairly  moLst  cellar,  not  too  dry.  If  you 
get  them  too  dry  and  keep  them  too  warm  they  are  pretty  sure 
not  to  devekp. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Howlett :     If  the  cellar  is  too  moist  they  will  rot  T 

Prof.  Brown :     Oh,  yes,  it  will  not  do  to  keep  them  too  moist. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Barnes:  Did  you  ever  try  drying  them  in  the 
sun  before  putting  them  in  the  cellar? 

Prof.  Brown :  Yes,  they  are  dried  just  the  same  as  potatoes, 
but  they  do  not  need  so  much  fresh  air. 

Mrs.  Barnes:  Would  you  advise  putting  them  directly  from 
the  row  into  the  cellar? 

Prof.  Brown :  That  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  ground 
when  you  dig  them.  If  it  is  wet  you  had  better  leave  them  on 
the  surface  until  the  dirt  is  dry  enough  to  rub  off  and  then 
put  them  in  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Watson :  In  wintering  dahlias  first  take  the  top  off  and 
then  leave  them  out  long  enough  to  dry  them  off,  and  then  put 
them  in  a  cool  cellar  and  in  a  dry  soil,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
ever  lost  a  dozen  roots  in  my  life. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Kellogg:  The  best  way  to  keep  dahlia  roots  suc- 
cessfully is  to  put  them  in  the  cellar,  letting  them  dry  partially 
for  two  or  three  days  and  then  packing  them  in  barrels  with 
small  potatoes.  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Tiplady:  I  saw  a  dahlia  that  stays  out  all  the  time. 
The  gardener  told  me  so  and  I  believe  him.  All  gardeners  that 
have  greenhouses  put  them  under  the  bench  and  keep  them  be- 
tween moisture  and  dry.  If  my  observation  is  correct,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  dahlia  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sylvia  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  known  up  to  the  present  time.  The  bloom, 
hhape  and  color  is  good,  it  is  a  good  pink.  I  take  pleasure  i;i 
announcing  that  the  Sylvia  supersedes  any  variety  1  know  of. 
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M|r.  Periam :  I  have  cultivated  dahlias  for  fifty  years,  and  I 
have  never  had  better  success  in  wintering  them  than  putting 
them  loosely  in  barrels  and  sifting  in  sand.  The  pext  best  way 
is  to  put  them  in  a  cellar  just  moist  enough  to  winter  potatoes. 
Where  the  potato  will  winter  in  first  class  shape  the  dahlia  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  so. 


PREMIUM  LIST,  SUMMER  MEETING. 

Oshkosh,  Aug.  29th,  ip05. 

Flowers.                           1st  2d 

Prem.  Prem. 

Best  display  Asters $2.00  $1.00 

Best  display  Comet  Asters 50  .25 

Best  display  Branching  Asters 50  .25 

Best  display  Quilled  Asters 50  .25 

Best  display  Single  Dahlias 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Double  or  Show  Dahlias 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Cactus  Dahlias 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Gladiolus  1.00  .50 

Best  display  Perennial  Phlox 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Pansies 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Stocks 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Single  Petunias  1.00  .50 

Best  display  Double  Petunias 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Double  Verbenas  1.00  .50 

Best  display  Cosmos 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Golden  Rod 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Native  Astera 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Native  Ferns 1.00  .50 

Best  display  Wild  Flowers 2.00  1.00 

Best  display  Gartlen  Flowers 2.00  1.00 

IN^st,  nioft  artistically  arranged,  boucpiot  or  vase 

of  garden  flowers   1 .  00  .50 

B(*st,  most  artistically  arranged,  bouquet  or  vase  of 

wild  flowers 1.00  .50 

Best  exhibit  flowers,  to  be  judged  by  the  following 
s?ale  of  points; 

No.  of  varieties  shown 75 

Quality 15 

Correct  nomenclature   10  5.00  2.50 
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Fruit. 

APPLES. 

Best  plate  Astrachan    1.00  .50 

Best  plate  Early  Harvest 1.00  .50 

Best  plate  Early  Joe 1.00  .50 

Best  plate  Oldenburg 1.00  .50 

Best  plate  Tetofski    . .-. 1.00  .50 

Best  plate  Transparent    1.00  .50 

PLUMS. 

Any  variety  named  in  Society  Fruit  List  (1904) 50  .25 

Specimens  of  plums  must  be  fully  colored  and  ripe  enough  for 

culinary  use. 
Four  apples  to  be  shown  for  a  plate. 
In  plums  not  less  than  ten  specimens  shall  be  considered  a 

plate. 

For  the  Young  People. 

Premiums  for  displays  of  flowers  grown  by  boys  and  girls 
under  14  years  pf  age. 

1st  2d 

Prem.  Prem. 

Best  display  Asters $1.00  $  .50 

Best  display  Dahlias    1.00  .50 

Best  display  Gladiolus 1.00  .50 

Best  display  of  garden  flowers  other  than  above. . .   1.00  .50 

Best  display  wild  flowers  (collected  by  exhibitor) . .  1.00  .50 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

At  the  session  Tuesday  afternoon  premiums  for  flower  dis- 
plays were  awarded  as  follows,  the  judges  being  W.  J.  Moyle  of 
Tnion  Orove  and  A.  J.  Smith  of  Lake  Geneva: 

Asters — First,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes;  second,  Mrs.  D.  D.  How- 
lett. 

Comet  asters — First,  Mrs.  Barnes;  second,  C.  Phillipson. 

Branching  asters — First,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Hewlett ;  second,  C.  Phil- 
lipson. 

Single  dahlias — ^First,  R.  J.  Coe;  second,  Mrs.  Barnes. 

Double  dahlias — First,  Mrs.  Barnes;  second,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
ThraU. 

Cactus  dahlias — First,  R.  J.  Coe ;  second,  Mrs.  Barnes. 
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Gladiolus — First,  R.  J.  Coe;  second,  Mrs.  Barnes. 

Perennial  phlox — First,  G.  M.  Snyder;  second,  R.  J.  Coe. 

Pansies — First,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ihrig;  second,  Mrs.  Barnes. 

Stocks — First,  Mrs.  Barnes;  second,  H.  C.  Christensen. 

Single  petunias — First,  Mrs.  Barnes;  no  second. 

Double  petunias — First,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Howlett;  second,  Mrs. 
Barnes. 

Verbenas — First,  James  W.  Stephens;  second,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Thrall. 

Cosmos — First,  H.  C.  Christensen;  second,  Mrs.  Barnes. 

Golden  rod — First,  C.  Phillipson ;  second,  Mjrs.  Payton. 

Native  asters — First,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Howlett;  second,  Mrs.  Marcia 
Howlett. 

Native  ferns — First,  Mrs.  IVfareia  Howlett;  second,  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Howlett. 

Wild  flowers — First,  Mrs.  ]\Iarcia  Howlett ;  second,  C.  Phillip- 
son. 

Bouquet  of  garden  flowers — First,  Mrs.  Barnes;  second,  C. 
Phillipson. 

Bouquet  of  wild  flowers — First,  Mrs.  Payton ;  second,  C. 
Phillipson. 

Sweepstakes — First,  R.  J.  Coe,  Ft.  Atkinson ;  second,  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Barnes,  Waupaca. 

I 

YOUNG  PEOPI^'S  DISPLAY. 

Asters — First,  Fern  Payton;  no  second. 
Gladiolus — First,  Burleigh  F.  Howlett;  no  second. 
Garden  flowers — First.,  Shirley  Holmes;  second,  Fern  Payton. 
Wild  flowers — First,  Fern   Payton;  second,   Burleigh  How- 
lett. 

AWARDS  ON  FRUIT. 

The  following?  awards  of  first  and  st^cond  premiums  on  the 
disphiy  of  fruits  were  made  hy  the  judj^e,  li.  J.  Kelloo:^  of 
Ripon : 

Apples,  Astrachan — First,  J.  W.  Stephens;  no  second. 

Eearl  harvest — Fii-st,  J.  W.  Stephens;  no  second. 

Oldenburo: — Fii-st,  M.  V.  Sperbeck;  second,  Mrs.  Payton. 

Tetofski — P^irst,  !M.  V.  Sperbeck ;  no  second. 

Transparent — Fii-st,  M.  V.  Sperbeck;  no  secxmd. 

Plums,  (fiven  (iJuros-Fii-st,  H.  C.  Christensen;  no  second. 
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Transactions  of  tke  Winter  Meeting. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Madison,  Wis.,  February  6,  1906. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
capital  building  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.     President  T.  E.  Loope  in 
the  chair. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Loope. 

Since  we  last  met  in  annual  conclave  vour  officers  have  had 
many  and  varied  duties  to  attend  to  and  while  it  has  seemed  un- 
eventful campared  to  a  year  when  an  exposition  was  in  progress, 
for  that  reason  we  have  not  been  so  prominently  in  the  public 
eye  yet.  I  believe  our  work  has  tended  toward  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  future  usefulness  and  the  dissemination  of  horticul- 
tural truth. 

A  gratifying  item  is  the  increased  membership  over  other 
years.  This  has  not  come  by  reason  of  our  auxiliary  societies 
but  has  come  from  widely  scattered  localities  where  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  our  work  by  people  who  have  horticultural 
interests  or  instincts  irrespective  of  local  societies.  It  would 
seem  that  our  local  societies  are  built  and  maintained  very  large- 
ly by  one  or  more  enthusiastic  persons  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend much  valuable  thought  and  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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many,  who  have  no  care  beyond  being  amused  or  absorbing 
knowledge  from  others.  This  is  putting  it  mildly  and  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  in  this  field  know  it  to  be  absolutely  true 
in  a  general  sense.  £ven  then  many  local  societies,  containing 
members  who  are  enthusiastic  and  eminent  in  horticultural 
work  have  collapsed  from  sheer  indifference  of  the  members. 

This  is  unfortunate  for  the  state  society  for  with  well  or- 
ganized and  helpful  auxiliaries  in  all  sections  of  our  state  our 
prestage  would  be  vastly  increased  and  our  usefulness  extended. 
As  it  is  now  we  must  force  a  recognition  of  our  beneficent  work 
by  main  strength  from  the  fountain  head  and  instead  of  many 
streams  on  which  to  float  our  leaves  of  knowledge  we  must  blow 
them  upward  trusting  to  chance  winds  to  carry  them  home  to 
the  seekers  after  more  light. 

Horticulture  stands  in  similar  relation  to  agriculture  as  litera- 
ture, music  and  the  fine  arts  do  to  scientific  education.  As  an 
adjunct  to  agriculture  it  goes  beyond  the  mere  tillage  of  the 
soil  for  the  profit  there  is  in  it  and  puts  on  the  finishing  touches 
and  delicate  furnishing  to  what  would  be  ordinary  coarse  living 
without  change  or  diversity.  Agriculture  gives  you  bread, 
potatoes  and  meat  for  the  substantial  muscle  building  diet. 
Horticulture  adds  fruit  in  endless  variety  which  gives  infinite 
zest  to  appetite  and  stimulates  digestion  which  enables  one  to 
assimilate  the  coarser  and  more  strengthening  food.  It  adds 
flowers  to  please  the  eye  and  leads  one  through  pleasant  ways 
nearer  to  nature  and  the  contemplation  of  higher  ideals  and 
nobler  actions.  To  the  human  race  it  stands  a  close  second  to 
agriculture. 

Believing  this  assertion  to  be  essentially  true  we  nevertheless 
find  that  agriculture  is  a  power  that  commands  great  attention 
in  all  our  great  educational  institutions  and  is  supported  by  an 
imposing  array  of  professors  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated by  the  state.  Horticxilture  on  the  other  hand  has  had 
to  stniggle  along  with  few  teachers  in  our  institutions.  State 
horticultural  societies  like  our  own,  that  have  made  a  study 
largely  a  labor  of  love,  are  recognized  by  small  appropriations 
utterly  inadequate  to  its  pressing  needs  and  the  importance  of 
its  mission. 

Believing  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  practical 
work  of  horticulture  as  an  essential  and  valuable  asset  to  the 
state  for  the  g(*neral  happiness  and  comfort  of  our  inhabitants, 
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for  the  more  refining  influence  of  the  home  and  the  health  giv- 
ing properties  of  its  products,  we  should  seek  some  means  for 
substantially  advancing  our  cause  in  the  estimation  of  the 
masses.  I  believe  our  remedy  consists  in  gathering  into  our 
membership  men  who  are  factors  in  political  affairs,  men  who 
will  voice  our  necessities  (and  objects  in  the  legislative  halls). 
Every  member  should  use  his  best  efforts  to  see  that  the  legis- 
lator in  his  district  is  favorable  to  our  cause.  Educate  him  in 
the  elements  of  horticulture.  ]\Iake  it  a  personal  duty  to  do  this. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished  we  can  widen  our  sphere  of 
action  and  spread  the  gospel  of  horticulture  to  every  household. 

Our  society  has  at  present  a  fair  appropriation  for  the  work 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  with  plans  as  outlined  for  the 
future  we  shall  be  seriously  handicapped  unless  we  can  see  an 
increase  when  the  legislature  meets. 

Our  trial  orchards  rquire  an  increased  outlay  to  properly  care 
for  and  keep  them  in  good  condition.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready planted  the  society  has  located  one  in  Barron  county,  and 
has  taken  preliminary  steps  towards  one  in  Marinette  or  Oconto 
county.  If  we  do  this  missionary  work  we  will  surely  need  more 
funds  to  carry  our  experiments  to  a  practical  and  intelligent 
consummation. 

We  deserve  recognition  and  must  secure  it.  It  would  seem 
that  every  progressive  horticulturist  should  make  it  a  duty  to 
attend  the  winter  meeting.  The  cost  is  not  excessive  and  the 
stimulus  received  keeps  alive  the  enthusiasm  so  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  his  vocation.  Cowper  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  says: 

*'How  much  the  Dunce  who  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excells  the  Dunce  who  has  been  kept  at  home." 

If  there  are  those  who  think  we  have  not  accomplished  as 
much  as  we  ought,  I  have  this  to  say  to  them,  that  I  believe 
every  officer  of  our  society  has  its  best  interests  at  heart  and 
have  intelligently  and  earnestly  without  thought  of  selfish  ends, 
worked  as  they  thought  best  for  its  advancement  The  main 
thought  has  been  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number — ^to  popularize  the  work — ^to  present  the  best  thought 
as  widely  as  possible — ^to  give  correct  and  up-to-date  information 
— ^to  keep  ever  before  the  public  the  importance  of  the  society 
to  the  whole  commonwealth.    You  have  in  your  ranks  men  of 
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wide  practical  information,  acute  business  sagacity  and  versatile 
accomplishments  in  their  lines.  There  are  no  abjectors  or  dis- 
organizers,  consequently  we  should  be  a  happy  family. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  speak  of  the  efScient 
and  energetic  labor  of  your  Secretary.  Upon  his  shoulders  rests 
largely  the  weal  of  your  society.  He  is  untiring,  intelligent, 
enthusiastic  and  in  acomprehensive  slang  **  Johnny  on  the  spot." 
I  desire  to  say  that  with  these  happy  combinations  'my  ofSce  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  and  the  associations  connected  with  it  are 
the  source  of  great  satisfaction. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  CRANEPIELD. 

The  record  of  this  society  for  1905  is  one  of  distinct  progress. 
We  are  moving  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  membership  roll  now  includes  350  names.  These  are  all 
either  life  or  annual  members  whose  dues  are  paid  in  full.  We 
carry  no  dead  timber.  As  soon  as  a  membership  expires  the 
member  is  notified  and  if  the  renewal  fee  is  not  received  within 
a  reasonable  time  his  name  is  dropped. 

The  increase  in  membership  since  my  last  annual  report  is 
133  or  a  gain  of  62  per  cent. 

While  this  increase  is  not  as  much  as  we  all  desire  the  increase 
in  interest  has  been  verj'  marked.  While  in  the  past  many  of 
our  annual  members  renewed  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  force 
of  habit  the  prestige  of  membership  in  our  society  is  now 
coming  to  be  valued. 

The  trial  orchard  work  is  attracting  wide  attention  and  fav- 
orable comment.  Applications  for  our  bulletins  are  steadily  in- 
creasing and  extracts  form  these  as  well  as  reports  of  our  con- 
ventions have  appeared  in  the  agricultural  press  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Our  delegates  who  have  visited  other  states  report  most 
gratifying  comments  on  the  work  of  our  society. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  fair  to  report  the  society  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  A  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  fol- 
lows: 
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REVISION  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  revision  of  our  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  adopted. 

The  revised  constitution  includes  the  following  new  features, 
given  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  revised  docu- 
ment. 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  secretary  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

2.  Abolishing  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary. 

3.  Provision  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  executive 
committee  from  the  different  congressional  districts  by  the  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  local  societies  in  each  district. 

4.  An  article  defining  local  societies. 

5.  Fixing  Madison  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  annual 
convention. 

6.  An  article  creating  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of  the 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  empowered  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  society  in  absence  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  provide: 

1.  That  the  secretary  shall  also  be  superintendent  of  the 
trial  orchards  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  trial  orchard  com- 
mittee. 

2.  Providing  for  regular  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  board 
of  managera 

3.  Defining  the  duties  of  the  trial  orchard  committee  and 
providing  for  an  annual  inspection  of  all  of  the  trial  orchards 
by  this  committee. 

The  provision  creating  the  board  of  managers  has  aided  ma- 
terially in  placing  the  society  on  a  sound  basis  in  the  transaction 
of  business. 

The  board  held  six  meetings  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Madison,  February  10th. 

Milwaukee,  March  28th,  June  3rd,  August  4th,  October  6th, 
December  4th. 

Oshkosh  August  29th. 

Three  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  were  held.  At 
Madison  February  6th  and  10th  and  Oshkosh  August  29th. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings  is  on 
record  in  the  secretary's  office  and  will  appear  in  the  printed 
transactions  for  1906. 
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ANNUAL  report. 

The  annual  report  for  1905  a  volume  of  329  pag^es  was  de- 
livered by  the  printers  May  1st  and  about  2,000  copies  have 
been  distributed  from  the  secretary's  office  as  follows: 

County  clerks 890 

Short  course  students 325 

Members   350 

Individual  requests 120 

To  exchanges  etc 300 


1,985 
bulletins. 

Four  bulletins  have  been  issued  during  the  year. 

No.  4  spraying,  March,  1905,  25  pages,  18  illustrations;  2,500 
copies;  cost  of  printing  $70.00. 

No.  5.  Fire  blight,  May,  1905.  8  pages,  1,500  copies,  cost 
of  printing  $16.50. 

No.  6.  A  preliminary  orchard  survey  of  the  Kickapoo  river 
region  October,  1905.  11  pages;  750  copies,  4  illustrations: 
cost  of  printing  $22.50. 

No.  7.  Buying  nursery  stock  December,  1905;  1,500  copies. 
8  pages;  cost  of  printing,  $16.50. 

Of  bulletins  1,  2  and  3  issued  in  1904  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
Several  hundred  copies  each  of  Nos.  4  and  5  remain  and  about 
100  each  of  Nob.  6  and  7. 

The  bulletins  have  been  generally  well  received  and  if  we 
could  by  any  means  learn  what  the  people  need  I  am  satisfied 
our  bulletins  would  become  a  most  important  feature  of  our 
work. 

The  remarkable  demand  for  No.  7  illustrates  this.  This  bul- 
letin was  issued,  I  will  frankly  state,  to  fill  a  gap,  to  complete 
the  quarterly  issue  for  1905  and  contains  but  little  else  than 
the  fruit  lists  taken  fn^m  the  annual  report  and  yet  the  de- 
mand for  this  has  exceeded  that  of  all  others  combined,  while 
bulletin  No.  4  on  spraying  for  which  it  was  supposed  there  would 
be  a  wide  call  remains  undistributed. 

Other  publications  during  the  year  include  a  list  of  her- 
baceous perennials  and  diflferent  forms  of  advertising  matter. 

The  summer  meeting  at  Oshkosh  was  well  attended  and 
marked  by  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  all  present.     The  pro- 
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gram,  devoted  wholly  to  the  discussion  of  a  sinji:le  class  of  decora- 
tive plants,  was  well  received.  The  exhibit  of  flowers,  includ- 
ing both  cultivated  and  native,  was  probably  the  most  extensive 
in  the  history  of  the  society. 

The  society  exhibit  at  the  state  fair  inchideil  a  collection  of 
ph(xtographs  illustrating  the  woric  of  the  society,  models  of 
grafting,  pruning  and  budding  as  well  as  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
fruit  from  the  Wausau  orchard  and  about  a  hundred  plates 
contributed  by  members. 

While  the  state  fair  exhibit  cost  al>out  $120  it  is  believed  that 
we  received  full  returns  in  advertising  and  increased  member- 
ship. A  portion  of  the  exhibit  was  installed  at  the  Dane  county 
fair  at  Madisorn  but  the  returns  were  not  satisfactory. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  local  societies  that  reported  last  year  are  all  represented 
here  today  and  will  inform  you  of  their  work  as  called  on.  In 
addition  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  re(*ord  the  association 
with  this  society  of  the  Lake  Geneva  Foremen's  and  Gardener's 
association  of  Lake  Geneva,  a  newly  organized  local  society  of 
great  strength.  This  society  is  composed  exclusively  of  skilled 
gardeners  and  every  member  is  also  a  member  of  the  state 
society.  The  great  interest  manifested  by  the  members  of  the 
Lake  Geneva  society  in  the  work  of  the  state  society  and  their 
union  with  this  society  ir  a  boily  is  to  be  commended  to  the 
other  local  societies  of  the  state  of  which  less  than  two  per  cent 
are  members  of  the  statfe  society. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  society  for  the  past 
year.  It  would  seem  fitting  in  conclusion  to  look  ahead  to  the 
coming  year. 

The  society  is  now  working  on  broader  lines  than  ever  before 
in  its  history;  these  must  be  strengthened  and  other  fields  of 
usefulness  included. 

The  trial  orchard  work  is  greater  than  any  ever  undertaken 
heretofore  by  a  state  society  and  when  carried  to  completion 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  those  who  conceived  and  executed  it. 

While  the  trial  orchards  are  bound  to  prove  of  inestimable 
5— H, 
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benefit  to  the  people  of  northern  Wisconsin  they  absorb  a  very 
large  part  of  our  attention  and  resoiirces.  I  recommend  a  dili- 
gent prosecution  of  the  work  as  at  present  established  without 
further  enlargement.  The  five  orchards  now  located,  cover 
practically  all  of  the  different  undeveloped  conditions  of  north- 
em  Wisconsin  and  the  establishment  of  more  would  be  merely 
a  duplication  of  the  present  work.  In  aiming  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  the  southern  half  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  possibilities  of  tree-fruit  culture  in  southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin have  been  briefly  outlined  in  bulletin  No.  6.  The  people  of 
this  region  need  only  an  awakening  and  intelligent  direction  to 
develop  one  of  the  best  and  most  productive  apple  regions  in 
the  west  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  other  sections  of 
southern  Wisconsin  where  questions  of  hardiness,  etc.,  were  set- 
tled by  the  pioneers  in  our  society  50  years  ago,  which  await  only 
a  demonstration  of  their  resources  to  make  of  them  productive 
fruit  regions. 

Co-ordinate  with  the  encouragement  to  plant  trees  must  come 
a  demonstration  of  the  means  of  protecting  them  from  insects 
and  diseases.  No  more  practical  and  helpful  work  co\ild  be  un- 
dertaken by  this  society  than  well  advertised  public  demonstra- 
tions of  spraying  in  different  localities  in  the  state. 

These  and  similar  lines  of  work  show  the  almost  unlimited  op- 
portunities which  we  possess  to  benefit  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  society  now  stands  on  a 
widely  different  basis  than  the  society  of  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years  ago.  In  the  beginning  when  the  society  was  supported 
financially  by  the  contributions  of  the  members  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable that  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  association  should 
be  largely  for  the  members.  Now  that  we  solicit  and  accept 
the  bounty  of  the  state  of  Wisconsii\  we  must  endeavor  to  give 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  state  just  returns  for  this  aid.  We 
can  no  longer  feel  that  our  funds,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  of 
the  people  of  the  state  are  to  be  expended  exclusively  for  our 
own  benefit.  It  is  right  and  just  that  the  members,  those  who 
pay  a  fee  and  thus  manifest  an  interest  in  the  society  should 
iveeive  direct  benefit  when  possible,  and  as  your  Secretary  I 
have  spared  no  effort  to  give  help  to  all  who  have  asked  it. 

Certain  prerogatives  are  and  should  be  inherent  in  member- 
ship but  a  membership  should  also  imply  an  obligation  to  labor 
in  a  wholly  unselfish  manner  for  the  advancement  of  the  so- 
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ciety's  interests  and  the  reward  for  this  must  be  in  a  conseious- 
nees  of  a  duty  well  done.  The  individual  members,  owZy,  can 
make  this  society  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  United 
States. 

The  officers,  to  whom  are  intrusted  many  duties,  must  be  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  but  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  at  which  we  aim  there  must  be  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  every  member.  When  the  time  comes  that  every 
member  asks,  not  '*how  much  can  I  get  from  the  society,  but 
how  much  can  I  give  to  the  society  of  my  time  and  influence," 
then  and  not  till  then  will  we  be  on  the  road  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRIAL  ORCHARDS. 

F.  Cbanepield. 

Many  facts  relating  to  the  trial  orchards  for  the  past  year 
will  be  omitted  as  two  reports  by  the  trial  orchard  committee 
follow. 

WAUSAU. 

This  orchard  was  visited  but  three  times  this  year,  viz.: 
in  April,  July  and  September. 

In  April  seventy-eight  apple  trees  were  planted  to  fill  vacan- 
cies,— 25  wealthy,  25  N.  W.  greening  and  28  of  other  varieties. 

The  orchard  was  sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux  com- 
bined with  Swift's  Arsenate  of  lead.  In  spite  of  this  the  fruit 
was  very  scabby  and  quite  wormy.  The  foliage  was  compara- 
tively free  from  the  scab  fungous.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  season  of  1904  when  the  fruit  was  absolutly  free  from 
worms  and  almost  free  from  scab. 

I  hesitate  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  for  this 
condition  lest  it  be  construed  as  self-praise  and  yet  my  convic- 
tions are  so  strong  that  it  must  be  stated.     It  is  this : 

The  spraying  was  not  properly  done.  In  1904  I  superintended 
the  spraying  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it  the  spraying 
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was  thoroughly  done.  In  1905  I  relied  oh  the  man  in  charge 
who  expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  the 
work  properly.     The  results  were  very  apparent. 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  spraying  for  codling 
moth  and  scab  that  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  viz.,  that  everj' 
apple  must  be  covered  with  the  spray;  spraying  the  leaves 
will  not  protect  the  fruit. 

The  rainy  season  interferred  with  cultivation  at  Wausau  as 
in  the  other  orchards  but  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
grass  and  weeds  were  subdued  and  a  cover  crop  of  oats  sown. 
-  A  fair  crop  of  fruit  was  borne  by  all  varieties  of  apples  ex- 
cept N.  W.  Greening  and  Wealthy.  Hibernal,  Longfield  and 
Patten  Greening  were  especially  well  loaded.  Cherries  and 
plums  were  also  a  fair  crop.  The  cherries  were  sold  on  the 
trees  to  Gilman  &  Rick  of  Wausau  as  was  later  the  entire 
f.pple  and  plum  crop.  The  trouble  reported  last  year  as  affect- 
'^nf^  the  N.  W.  Greening  trees  has  not  abated.  Several  of  this 
variety  perished  last  year  and  the  disease  has  extended  to  ad- 
jacent rows  of  Wealthy. 

Specimens  including  the  trunk  of  an  affected  tree  were  sent 
to  Prof.  Galloway  at  Washington  who  pronounced  the  disease 
Sphaeronsis  malorum  or  apple  canker.  This  is  a  fungous  at- 
lurking,  f.s  a  rule,  only  trees  which  have  been  weakened  from 
some  cause.     This  cause  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Mr.  C.  Bues,  State  Nursery  Inspector  was  requested  to  visit 
the  orchard  in  August  and  report  on  conditions.  His  report 
which  is  submitted,  herewith,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  under- 
lying cause  is  lack  of  drainage  and  that  the  trouble  can  be 
remedied  by  tile  draining  a  large  part  of  the  orchard.  In  pur- 
suing the  investigation  Mr.  L.  P.  Haskins,  a  soil  expert,  at  my 
request  made  an  examination  of  the  sub-surface  soils  and  re- 
ported as  follows: 

**I  have  taken  samples  of  the  soil  and  of  the  sub-soil  from 
your  orchard  near  Wausau  and  examined  carefully  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  conditions  adverse  to  good  natural 
drainage.  After  examining  the  soil  and  sub-soil  samples 
quite  carefully  keeping  in  mind  the  lay  of  the  ground,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  sub-surface  or  tile  draining  is  absolutely 
useless  for  your  orchard.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  not  have 
more  perfect  drainage  than  you  have  there.  I  speak  now  of 
sub-surface  drainage  and  I  do  not  see  how  tiling  could  add  to 
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it  in  the  least.  I  have  showed  the  soil  samples  to  Prof.  Whit- 
son  and  described  the  location  as  well  as  I  could  aad  he  is  of 
the  same  opinion  concerning  drainage." 

Thus  do  doctors  disagree !  To  show  how  great  a  diversitj  of 
opinion  may  exist  one  of  our  members  who  examined  the 
trees  stoutly  maintains  that  the  whole  trouble  is  caused  by 
improper  pruning  in  the  beginning  leaving  bad  crotches  in 
which  ice  collects  etc. 

While  no  solution  has  been  reached  of  the  problem  the 
remedial  measures  suggested  by  Prof.  Galloway  such  as  re- 
moving the  canker  spots  etc.  will  be  applied  next  spring  with 
the  hope  of  checking  the  disease. 

The  net  cost  of  the  Wausau  orchard  during  the  past  year  is 
shown  by  the  following  report. 

Expenses. 

Rent   $50  00 

Labor 12195 

Material  for  spraying    23  50 

Orchard  disk   .1 22  50 

Pruning  tools   1  50 

Labels 3  00 

Tree    protectors 5  00 

Trees ;. 7  80 

Expenses  of  Superintendent  not  including  milage  . .  35  12 
Per  diem  6.  J.  Kellogg  and  A.   J.    Philips   revising 

records   40  00 

Expenses  as  above    40  91 

I  

Total   $351  28 

Receipts : 

Oilman  &  Rick  for  cherries $12  18 

Oilman  &  Rick  apples  and  plums  100  00 

^    Total   $112  18 

Balance  or  net  cost $239  10 

Cost  for  1904   255  73 

Cost  for  1903   286  30 
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EAGLE  RIVEB. 

Early  in  April  a  careful  examination  of  this  orchard  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Adams  showed  a  disastrous  condition  of  affairs  similar 
to  that  in  1904  viz.,  winter  killing  of  practically  all  of  the 
apple  trees  in  the  orchard  and  many  of  the  plums.  The  or- 
chard was  replanted  early  in  May,  the  planting  season  for 
this  region,  native  plums  being  substituted  in  many  cases  for 
apples.  In  all  278  trees  were  planted;  206  apple  and  crab; 
44  plum  and  cherry. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  residents  of  Eagle  River  who 
believed  that  an  elevated  site  on  heavier  soil  would  be  more 
favorable  20  trees  were  planted  on  such  a  site  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Adams.  Under  date  of  Jan.  19th  1906,  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ports these  trees  all  alive  and  in  good  condition. 


Report  of  W.  H.  Adams. 

F.  Cranefield, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  in  rec't  of  your  favor  of  the  18th,  want- 
ing me  to  report  on  the  little  trial  orchard  at  our  farm. 

The  trees  are  all  alive,  the  bark  is  in  perfect  order,  not  a 
twig  or  a  branch  died.  They  made  from  8-12  inches  growth, 
the  root  growth  was  equally  as  great.  They  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  with  not  a  speck  of  fungous  growth  on  their 
leaves.     The  bark  is  absolutely  smooth. 

The  Wisconsin  trial  orchard  here  is  in  pretty  hard  shape. 
We  had  a  snow  storm  about  Oct.  19  and  it  broke  the  limbs  and 
left  them  in  bad  shape.  They  should  have  proper  care  in 
the  spring  or  the  orchard  will  be  practically  lost. 

The  orchard  made  excellent  growth  this  year  and  should 
have  credit  for  it. 

W.  H.  Adams. 

The  cultivation  in  the  Eagle  River  orchard  was  continued 
as  last  year.  We  must  keep  on  planting  and  hope  for  better 
things. 
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Finncial  Statement' 

Kent    $25  00 

Labor    135  00 

Tree  protectors   15  40 

Trees    37  44 

Expenses  of  superintendent  except  milage  .  6  50 

Total    $219  34 

Cost  1904   375  24 

Cost   1903    236  21 


POPLAR. 

Of  the  489  trees  planted  in  the  spring  of  1904  all  but  41  sur- 
vived. These  were  reset  last  May  and  the  second  plat  of 
five  acres  planted. 

The  trees  made  but  a  poor  growth  owing  probably  to  ex- 
cess of  water  in  the  soil  and  some  fears  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  outcome  next  spring. 

The  almost  continuous  rains  during  the  growing  season  in- 
terfered seriously  with  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  gra^ 
and  weeds  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a  cover  crop.  The  work 
of  converting  the  dumping  grounds  leased  from  the  North- 
em  Pacific  R.  R.  into  a  park  progresses  slowly  but  surely. 

That  we  are  not  alone  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  fruit- 
growing industry  of  Northern  Wisconsin  is  shown  by  letters 
received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Warner  of  Ashland  and  Mr.  Bjiight 
of  Bayfield-  Mr.  Warner  who  is  secretary  of  the  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Ashland,  has  planted  on  land  13  miles  south 
of  Ashland,  two  trees  each  of  58  varieties  of  apples,  4  of 
crabs,  6  of  plum,  5  of  cherry,  1  of  pear,  3  of  peaches,  and  1 
of  quince,  making  an  experimental  orchard^  second  only  in 
importance  to  our  Poplar  orchard. 

While  Mr.  Warner's  orchard  is  purely  for  pleasure  and  ex- 
periment Mr.  Knight  is  entering  the  field  of  commercial  or- 
charding and  expects  to  plant  next  spring  twenty  acres  of 
apples  of  nine  varieties. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Knight  says:  **I  have  been  observ- 
ing apple  trees  grown  here  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  failure  of  the  hardy  kinds.'' 
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Financial  Statement, 

Rent    $75  00 

Rent   park   sites    2  00 

Labor    155  87 

Trees  and  shrubs   132  44 

Tree   protect^)rs    12  00 

P^ence   material 7  58 

Pruning  t(X)ls    2  50 

Expenses  of  superintendent    35  90 

Total    $423  29 

Cost  in    1004    $401  42 

MEDPv>RD. 

The  Medford  orchard  suffered  to  the  extent  of  G9  trees 
which  were  reset  last  sprin<r.  The  orchard  was  found  to  be 
in  excellent  shape  on  my  visit  in  May,  due  to  the  intelli[?ent 
and  ])ainstaking  efforts  of  Mr.  Harris  who  spends  his  entire 
time  in  the  orchard  in  sprinp:  and  summer. 

Financial  Statcmcni. 

Trees    $9  83 

Pruninji:   tools    2  00 

OatnS  for  cover  crop 2  48 

Exp(*nses   of  superintendent    14  00 


Total    $28  31 

Cost   1904    $83  20 


In  conclusion  if  I  may  offer  sufrfrestions  as  to  the  future  of 
the  trial  orchard  work  it  would  be  to  repeat  the  thoufjht  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  as  Secretar\%  viz.,  that  no  more  trial  or- 
chards be  established  for  several  years,  at  least.  The  tried 
and  tested  rcfjions  of  the  state  demand  our  attention.  A  por- 
tion of  the  remaininj?  five  a(»res  at  Poplar  might  with  advan- 
tage be  devoted  to  testing  seedlings  and  new  varieties 
whether  from  our  own  state  or  elsewhere.  In  addition  if  de- 
sired hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedlings  might  be  grown 
hnro  at  S'ight  expense  to  be  distributed  among  our  members 
for  tt'sting:  after  this  if  space  remained,  from  one  hundred 
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to  one  thousand  root  grafts  of  each  of  the  different  varieties 
now  in  our  orchards  might  be  planted  with  the  object  in  view 
of  furnishing  our  own  home  grown  trees  for  filling  vacan- 
cies in  our  orchards. 


REPORT  OF  TRIAL    ORCHARD    COMMITTEE— ANNUAL 

INSPECTION. 

S.  H.  Marshall. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 
Your  committee  made  a  partial  report  of  their  inspection 
of  the  trial  orchards  at  the  summer  meeting,  but  will  try  and 
make  a  more  extended  one  at  this  time.  The  orchard  com- 
mittee consists  of  Dr.  Loope,  Mr.  Coe  and  myself,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  our  society  we  inspected  all  of  the 
trial  orchards,  during  the  last  week  in  July. 

At  Eagle  River  where  we  made  our  first  stop  we  found  the 
orchard  situated  about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town,  con- 
sisting of  five  acres  of  nearly  flat  sandy  land.  The  first 
trees  were  planted  in  1901  and  balance  the  next  year.  Of 
these  original  plantings  a  great  part  of  the  apple  and  cherry 
trees  had  been  killed  off  during  the  hard  winter  of  1903  and 
1904,  but  as  a  great  many  young  native  forest  trees  were  killed 
at  the  same  time  we  thought  best  to  replant  and  try  again.  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
apples  in  this  part  of  the  state  without  giving  it  a  further 
trial.  The  trees  were  not  root  killed,  but  were  killed  at  the 
top,  the  trunk  being  alive  in  many  ca^es  a  foot  or  more  above 
ground,  or  presumably  up  to  the  snow  line.  The  young  trees 
and  those  that  had  survived  we  found  doing  nicely  as  only 
24  were  dead  and  of  these  14  were  older  trees  that  had  been 
cut  back  in  hopes  that  they  would  live.  We  found  the  or- 
chard in  a  very  fair  state  of  cultivation  considering  the  sea- 
son. There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  the  hardiness  of  the  various  kinds  of  apples.  We 
recommend  that  two  more  rows  of  cherries  be  planted  the 
/erj^riii  Qf  the  orchard  of  the  far  side  from  town,  to  consist  of 
2-3  Early  Richmond  and  1-3  L.  Montmorency. 
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Our  next  stop  was  at  Wausau.  The  orchard  here  is  about 
three  miles  north-east  of  town  on  high  land  and  most  of  it 
well  drained.  The  soil  is  a  clay  with  numerous  small  stones 
in  it.  Here  we  were  greatly  alarmed  over  some  disease  that 
had  played  havoc  with  a  number  of  trees  and  seemed  to  be 
spreading.  This  we  decided  was  apple  canker  and  our  Sec- 
retary we  found  had  sent  a  tree  to  Washington  and  they  pro- 
nounce it  that,  and  have  given  him  some  instructions  as  how 
to  eradicate  it  and  he  is  at  work  on  it  now.  It  is  fortunate 
in  one  way  that  the  disease  should  make  its  first  pronounced 
appearance  in  a  state  cu*chard  instead  of  a  private  one,  as  it 
gives  us  a  chance  to  experiment  with  ways  and  means  to 
stop  it  and  give  out  the  information  we  may  gain  to  others 
who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  in  the  future. 
We  also  found  that  the  orchard  was  badly  infested  with 
scab,  though  Mr.  Cranefield  insists  it  was  thoroughly  sprayed. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  weather  conditions,  thick 
fog  most  every  morning  until  nine  o'clock  and  lots  of  rain, 
or  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  some  inperfection  in  applyng  the 
spray.  Saw  but  two  cases  of  blight.  We  found  73  dead 
trees  and  about  50  more  or  less  damaged.  A  good  part  of 
this  destruction  was  done  by  apple  canker,  but  some  of  it 
was  done  by  winter  killing  and  too  deep  plowing  close  to 
the  trees.  A  few  of  the  cherries  from  being  planted  on 
swales  were  suffering  from  wet  feet  and  we  recommend  that 
plums  be  planted  instead  of  cherries  in  these  places.  We 
also  recommend  not  to  replant  any  trees  in  east  row,  but  to 
let  that  row  die  out.  We  did  not  find  as  much  fruit  as  we  ex- 
pected and  what  there  was  of  it  was  so  badly  infected  witli 
apple  scab  that  it  was  hard  to  judge  of  it  at  this  time.  The 
most  promising  varieties  (as  to  fruit)  were  Hibernal,  Pattens' 
Greening,  Okabena,  Milwaukee  and  Gideon.  The  plum  crop 
was  poor  and  the  cherries  were  badly  infested  with  shot  hole 
fungus.  Prom  all  we  could  discover  the  trees  of  the  N.  W. 
Greening  seemed  to  suffer  more  from  the  canker  than  the 
others.  Perhaps  a  fairer  way  to  put  it  would  be  that  the 
disease  started  with  this  variety  and  killed  seven  trees  and 
then  spread  to  the  Longfield  and  killed  six  in  two  rows.  Two 
rows  of  McMahan  seem  to  be  immune  as  only  one  appears 
to  be  affected.  Next  to  these  come  two  rows  of  Wealthy 
where  we  found  about  ten  trees  either  dead   or  dying.    The 
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Wealthy  by  the  way  does  not  seem  to  ao  well  in  tJiis  location. 
Aexi  to  tne  Weaitny  we  nna  a  row  ot  reeriess  wun  omy  two 
aeau  trees,  tnen  comes  a  row  oi  iseweii  witn  one  tree  oaaiy 
uiseasea.  iwo  rows  oi  JttepKa  oViaienKa  sunerea  more  wiia 
iwo  aeaa  trees  in  each  row.  inese  eieven  rows  seem  u>  cover 
Lue  aamaged  trees. 

Uur  next  stop  was  Medford  where  we  iound  tne  orcnard 
about  two  miles  irom  town,  in  a  good  situation  except  tor  a 
uitcn  and  some  low  grouna  in  one  comer.  THe  soil  is  ciay 
ana  somewhat  similar  to  W  ausau  Dut  heavier  and  more  stony, 
ihis  orchard  consists  of  three  acres  and  we  found  it  in  a 
most  perfect  state  of  cultivation.  The  trees  looked  thrifty 
except  where  the  apple  trees  were  alfected  by  sun  scaiu, 
caused  by  their  bemg  topped  too  high.  Ihere  was  only  one 
dead  tree  in  "this  orcnara  of  three  acres  that  could  not  be 
traced  to  wet  feet.  We  recommend  that  these  dead  apple 
and  cherry  trees  be  replaced  with  plum.  The  first  trees  in  this 
orchard  were  planted  in  1902.  They  are  too  young  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  different  varieties.  The 
trees  seem  to  have  all  made  a  fair  growth,  13  dead  in  aU. 

Toplar  is  a  small  town  on  the  N.  F.  iiy.  between  Superior 
and  Ashland  and  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Superior.  The 
orchard  is  just  across  the  road  from  the  station,  which  gives 
it  a  very  public  location.  The  orchard  is  hfteen  acres  and 
live  acres  were  planted  spring  before  last  and  five  more  last 
spring.  The  soil  here  is  a  very  stiff  clay  and  we  have  been 
unfortunate  in  having  two  extremelyj  wet  ^seasons.  Last 
summer  at  the  time  of  our  visit  they  had  hardly  a  day  that 
they  could  get  into  the  orchard  to  cultivate  and  the  grass 
and  weeds  had  a  good  start.  Wherever  there  was  the  slight- 
est depression  in  the  ground  there  water  stood  and  the  trees 
were  either  dead  or  sickly  and  it  looks  as  though  we  would 
have  considerable  replanting  to  do  here,  with  84  dead  trees 
and  more  that  look  as  though  they  would  die  before  spring. 
The  balance  of  the  orchard  showed  a  good  growth  for  the 
trees  that  had  been  planted  two  years  and  only  a  scant 
growth  for  those  set  last  spring.  Nearly  all  the  cherry  trees 
were  dead  except  one  row  that  had  a  dead  furrow  plowed 
on  each  side  of  it  and  this  emphasizes  a  lesson  that  was 
plainly  shown  at  the  other  orchards.  Cherries  will  not  do  at 
all  well  except    where  the  soil    is    perfectly    drained.    We 
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recommend  that  in  the  future  all  cherries  planted  in  this  or- 
chard have  a  dead  furrow  plowed  on  each  side  of  the  row 
and  that  some  surface  draining  should  be  done  at  once. 


REPORT  OP  TRIAL  ORCHARD  COMMITTEE— LOCATING 

ORCHARDS. 

R.  J.  Cob. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  this  society  held  at 
Oshkosh  during  the  summer  meeting  in  August  it  was  de- 
cided to  locate  two  new  trial  orchards,  both  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  One  on  or  well  toward  the  east  side  and 
the  other  over  toward  the  west  side,  and  the  trial  orchard 
committee  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  select  these  sites. 
Agreeable  to  these  instructions  your  committee  agreed  upon 
a  date  and  decided  that  we  would  inspect  the  eastern  side 
first.  Along  in  October  we  went  to  Oconto  as  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters and  from  there  traveled  by  team  and  rail  over  quite 
a  large  tract  of  territory  in  Oconto  and  Marinette  counties. 
Unfortunately  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  just  what  we 
thought  would  meet  all  the  requirements.  To  the  west  and 
southwest  of  Peshtigo  we  found  some  splendid  orchard  sites 
but  this  particular  section  had  been  settled  for  a  good  many 
years  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  settled  by  people  who 
had  grown  apples  in  their  former  homes  for  nearly  every 
farm  had  a  i  good  sized  orfehard  and  they  were  all  located  to 
the  best  advantage  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. This  section  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  place  for  a 
trial  orchard  but  as  an  object  lesson  it  is  not  needed  for  the 
settlers  have  already  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  first  class  apple 
section.  The  other  sections  we  visited  did  not  seem  to  your 
committee  to  be  just  what  should  be  selected.  While  we  found 
some  locations  that  seemed  to  be  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
they  were  so  out  of  the  way  that  they  would  not  be  seen  by 
enough  people  to  make  it  worth  the  time  and  expense  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  orchard  in  those  localities. 
We  thought  that  whenever  a  trial  orchard    was    located    it 
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should  not  only  be  a  location  favorable  enough  to  make  suc- 
cess fairly  certain,  but  that  it  should  be  on  a  main  traveled 
road  where  it  could  be  seen  by  a  good  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  vicinity.  We  had  planned  to  visit  one  more  locality 
on  this  afternoon  of  the  last  day.  We  felt  that  we  could  not 
spare  the  time  but  found  we  could  not  get  a  train  that  after- 
noon and  it  was  too  far  to  drive  so  we  arranged  with  Dr. 
Loope  for  him  to  go  the  next  morning  to  investigate  that  sec- 
tion, but  he  did  not  find  conditions  such  that  he  thought  we 
would  be  justified  in  locating  an  orchard  in  that  section. 
Leaving  Oconto  at  night  the  balance  of  the  committee  went 
across  the  state  to  see  what  could  be  found  over  on  the  west 
hide.  We  thought  Barron  county  would  be  about  the  right 
locality  and  decided  to  go  there  and  if  we  could  not  find  what 
we  wanted  there  we  would  then  look  elsewhere.  Mr.  Marshall 
remembered  a  r Professor  Cheney  (a  former  professor  in  the 
university  whose  health  had  failed)  who  had  located  at  or 
near  Barron  and  thinking  that  he  might  be  of  a  good  deal  of 
help  to  us  we  headed  for  that  plan**.  We  found  our  man  and 
at  the  same  time  found  what  seemed  to  as  to  be  an  almost  ideal 
X)lace  for  a  trial  orchard,  on  his  farm  being  a  good  clay  soil 
gently  rolling  and  situated  on  a  main  road  just  outside  the 
thrifty  growing  village  of  Barron.  Taken  all  in  all  I  believe 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  if  not  the  best  site  for  a  trial  orchard  we  have  thus  far. 
While  we  did  not  locate  the  two  orchards  we  set  out  to  do 
if  we  felt  that  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  it  was  best  to  make 
haste  slowly)  we  c&me  home  feeling  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  our  trip. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Irving  Smith :  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss varieties  or  not  at  this  time  to  put  into  the  trial  orchards, 
but  I  have  noticed  in  the  matter  of  cherries  that  none  of  the 
Russian  varieties  are  ever  mentioned.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  why  some  of  the  Russian  varieties  are  not  used  in  these 
experiments?     There  must  be  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moyle:  Perhaps  the  Russian  cherries  would  be 
ft  g^reat  deal  like  the  pears  thftt  have  been  gent  out  from  that 
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wonderful  country.  The  Russian  pear  is  practically  worthless, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  Russian  cherries,  &  I  remember  them 
at  the  experiment  station,  were  not  hardy,  a  large  majority  of 
them,  not  even  as  hardy  as  our  own  best  varieties.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  they  have  not  been  experimented  with. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Bingham :  We  have  a  few  of  the  Russian  cherries 
and  they  seem  to  be  just  as  hardy  as  the  Montmorency  and 
just  as  nice  a  fruit  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  them  planted 
in  the  orchards. 

The  President :  They  have  the  names  of  the  Russian  varieties 
so  badly  mixed  up  that  we  often  get  four  or  five  varieties  under 
one  name. 

Mr.  Smith :  I  do  feel  inclined  to  dispute  what  Mr.  Moyle  has 
said,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff  that  is  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  Russian  is  worthless,  but  still  we  keep  buying  of 
our  nurserymen  and  we  must  have  cherries.  Now  I  think  even 
Mr.  Moyle  will  admit,  if  he  will  come  up  to  our  place  in  season, 
that  there  are  some  Russian  cherries  that  are  good  in  some  lo- 
cations. About  twenty  years  ago,  I  don't  know  but  it  was  more, 
we  set  out  75  Russian  cherry  trees.  We  bought  them  of  a  inan 
in  Oconto  named  Cook,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  Russian  cherry 
man  and  he  grew  them  there.  They  came  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Oral  and  Ostheim.  When  they  came  into  bearing,  instead  of 
two  varieties  there  were  three  or  four.  The  earliest  ones  were 
very  bright  red,  and  good  quality  sour  cherries.  Then  comes 
another  variety  a  little  later,  similar  to  that  earliest  one  that 
is  also  very  fine,  most  elegant  quality  when  they  are  ripe  and 
most  disreputable  when  they  are  green.  Then  some  that  are 
quite  dark,  the  kind,  I  should  say  that  would  be  called  a  black 
cherry,  although  they  are  not  black,  but  a  very  dark  red.  They 
have  a  little  more  of  the  astringent  taste,  but  a  very  good  mar- 
ket cherry.  We  have  two  of  the  dark  ones,  and  in  all  the  years 
that  we  have  had  those  cherry  trees  we  have  never  failed  to  get 
a  fair  crop  and  in  most  years  a  good  full  crop  of  cherries  year 
after  year.  Some  of  those  trees  are  dead  now,  but  there  have 
not  any  died  for  a  number  of  years,  except  there  was  some 
ver>'  apparent  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Kellogg:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  along  the 
line  of  Russian  cherries  and  our  native  varieties,  can  Mr.  Smith 
compare  these  cherries  with  the  English  Morello,  Early  Rich- 
mond or  Montmorency  and  these  classes  that  we  all  know^ 
grown  on  the  same  ground  and  under  the  same  conditions? 
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Mr.  Smith:  All  I  can  say  on  that  is,  that  we  have  set  out 
far  the  last  ten  years,  since  I  began  to  fill  in  where  there  were 
some  dead,  with  the  common  cherries,  and  I  have  as  yet  failed 
to  get  enough  to  try,  to  compare  with  the  others.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  dead  and  those  that  are  not  dead  look  as  though  they 
wished  they  were, — ^never  had  any  fruit  on. 

Mr.  A.  Brackett  (Minneapolis) :  I  cannot  say  in  regard  to 
cherries  in  this  locality,  but  around  Minneapolis  and  around 
Lake  Minnetonka  they  have  planted  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  cherry  trees,  both  Russian  and  our  native  cherries,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  a  cherr>'  tree  is  standing  there  today,  and  those 
that  did  bear  a  few  just  bore  enough  to  supply  the  birds,  they 
always  get  their  share  first  anyhow.  We  have  a  composite 
cherry  there,  which  is  not  really  a  cherry,  but  a  cross  between 
a  cherry  and  a  plum,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  we  get  cherries 
from  up  there. 

Mr.  Moyle:  In  relation  to  these  Russian  cherries, — we  tested 
those  cherries  thoroughly  at  our  station  at  Madison.  At  least 
75  per  cent  of  those  Russian  varieties  that  we  had  did  not  blos- 
som and  bear  a  leherry.  There  was  a  variety  there  that  I  feel 
distinctly  in  love  with ;  it  was  a  dwarf  growing  tree,  very  hardy 
and  productive  and  if  I  had  a  commercial  orchard  I  would  plant 
that  variety.  I  wrote  to  Prof.  Budd,  asking  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  some  of  those  cherries  and  he  referred  me  to  a  party  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  who  he  said  was  preparing  scions,  and  I 
wrote  to  tMs  man,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
I  got  a  lot  of  scions  and  grafted  them,  and  I  have  found  to  my 
great  regret  that  they  are  nothing  in  the  iv^rld  but  the  Old 
English  Morello. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Marshall:  Mr.  Moyle  says  they  have  tried  these 
trees  in  the  station  and  they  have  not  been  successful.  Well, 
I  do  not  believe  in  condemning  a  fruit  because  it  will  not  grow 
in  one  place;  it  should  be  tried  on  two  or  three  other  places. 
I  do  not  think  a  trial  of  fruit  in  one  particular  location  is 
worth  anything ;  they  may  not  do  at  all  there,  and  they  may  do 
very  well  in  other  places.  Now,  I  have  plums  in  my  orchard; 
right  across  the  lake,  within  four  miles  of  the  University  that 
do  very  well,  that  do  not  amount  to  anything  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  and  vice  versa.  And  I  will  answer  Mr.  Smith  to 
say,  as  a  member  of  the  orchard  committee  for  the  last  two 
years,  that  my  objection  to  the  Russian  cherries  was  that  I 
did  not  think  they  were  as  hardy  as  other  varieties,  and  it  ha3 
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been  ray  experience  on  ray  own  farra  that  they  are  very  scant 
bearers.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  to  plant  sorae  in  some 
of  our  trial  orchards. 

Mr.  Street:  I  noticed  some  of  the  plums  died;  were  those 
Americana  varieties,  such  as  the  Surprise,  or  Haramer? 

The  Secretary:  Very  few  of  the  plums  that  died  in  any  of 
our  trial  orchards,  a  very  small  percenta^je,  some  died  in  Eagle 
River,  but  we  have  planted  many  of  the  native  varieties;  we  have 
not  planted  any  Japanese  or  European  plums  in  any  of  the 
orchards,  with  possibly  an  exceptional  tree  or  two. 

Mr.  Street:  Does  the  Surprise  seem  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
others? 

ifr.  Marshall :  I  think  the  Surprise  is  fully  as  hardy  as  any 
of  the  native  plums. 

Mr.  Moyle:     IIow  abmit  the  Ilararaer? 

Mr.  Marshall :  It  seems  that  the  Hammer  is  perfectly  hardy ; 
it  is  with  me,  I  know,  and  bears  lots  of  fruit,  and  the  fruit, 
I  think,  next  to  the  Surprise,  is  the  best.  The  tree  is  very 
vigon)us,  and  it  almost  comes  up  to  the  Surprise,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have. 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    CO-OPERATIVE  FRUIT 

MARKETING. 

W.  H.  Hanchett. 

As  a  member  of  the  ccmunittee  on  co-operative  fruit  market- 
iiitr  I  beg  leave  to  re|)()rt  as  follows: 

Your  committee  as  a  whole  have  been  unable  to  meet  during 
the  past  year.  As  a  mem})er  of  it  I  have  given  the  subject  some 
thought,  and  as  it  has  be(Mi  my  privilege  to  visit  most  of  the 
fruit  growing  sections  of  Wisccmsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  I 
have  made  iiuiuiries  n^garding  metho<ls  employed  by  the  differ- 
ent aswK'iations  I  have  c(mie  in  contact  with. 
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The  followingr  places  that  I  have  visited  have  associations: 
Eau  Claire,  La  Crosse  and  Sparta,  in  Wisconsin ;  Long  Lake  and 
Excelsior  in  Minnesota;  and  Montrose,  Iowa. 

I  found  that  methods  varied  greatly  with  different  associa- 
tions. The  Sparta  and  Eau  Claire  associations  seeking  to  look 
after  the  loading  of  the  fruit  only  leaving  the  individual  the 
greatest  possible  latitude  as  to  how  he  was  to  pack  his  fruit  and 
to  whom  he  was  to  ship,  while  the  Long  Lake  and  Montrose 
associations  practice  some  sort  of  grading  and  leave  the  mar- 
keting all  to  their  manager,  who  is  subject  only  to  the  board  of 
directors;  differing  however  in  that  while  the  Long  Lake  asso- 
ciation aim  to  do  their  own  wholesaling,  avoiding  the  com- 
mission man  as  much  as  possible;  while  the  Montrose  associa- 
tion deal  with  the  commission  man  solely.  The  question  of  com- 
mission man  or  no  commission  man  seems  to  be  a  live  topic  where 
ever  you  find  fruit  growers. 

The  sentiment  at  Long  Lake  was  decidedly  against  the  com- 
mission man  while  at  Mlontrose  I  found  it  just  as  decidedly  in 
his  favor. 

Difference  in  location  doubtless  has  a  great  influence  in  this 
matter.  The  community  of  fruit  growers  who  have  near  mar- 
kets are  certainly  not  living  up  to  their  opportimities  if  they 
do  not  do  their  own  wholesaling,  while  a  community  distant 
from  its  market  making  the  refrigerator  car  a  necessity  must  of 
a  necessity  look  to  the  commission  man  as  their  distributor. 
The  Long  Lake  association  have  amply  proven  that  fruit  grow- 
ers through  a  well  organized  association  may  profitably  do  their 
own  wholesaling;  they  having  done  during  the  past  three  years 
nearly  $200,000.00  worth  of  business  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over 
3%  on  gross  sales,  with  something  like  $600.00  of  uncollected 
aceorunts  on  Jan.  1st,  only  $100  of  which  was  considered  uncol- 
lectable.  We  wonder  whether  any  commission  house  in  the 
northwest  can  show  a  better  record. 

The  Puyallup  &  Sumner  association  of  Sumner,  Washington, 
furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  enterprise  and  push  on 
the  part  of  an  association.  I  found  their  blackberries  last 
fall  in  every  town  in  North  Dakota  in  which  the  N.  P.  did 
business;  shipped  there  by  express  in  refrigerated  crates,  hold- 
ing 72  quarts  each. 

Upon  inquiry  of  a  dealer  at  Valley  City,  I  found  these  berries 
were  often  kept  three  or  four  days  after  their  arrival  in  these 
crates  in  good  condition.    In  a  visit  with  Mr.  Paulhamus,  the 
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president  of  this  association,  I  found  he  had  visited  all  the 
leading  centers  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  western  Canada 
in  search  of  markets  for  their  fruit. 

At  Sparta  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  place  the  entire 
marketing  of  the  crop  in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  our  associa- 
tion only  undertaking  to  look  after  the  loading;  leaving  each 
individual  to  make  his  own  bargain  and  ship  to  whom  he  pleased. 
1  do  not  consider  this  the  most  business  like  way  of  doing  but 
the  great  variety  of  soil  about  Sparta  and  the  great  variation 
in  the  quality  of  fruit  make  our  growers  very  loth  to  pool  their 
product,  and  a  proper  grading  of  the  fruit  would  be  the  only 
way  of  making  this  possible.     Secretary  Cranefield  haa  asked 
me  in  giving  this  report  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  of 
an  associati(m  and  as  to  whether  or  not  a  still  further  benefit 
might  be  derived  by  a  co-operation  between  competing  shipping 
points.    That  there  is  a  benefit  to  be  derived  from  co-operative 
work  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  ever  visited  a  fruit  center  dur- 
ing the  fruit  harvest.    In  fact  itJ  becomes  a  necessity.    The 
loading  of  one  or  more  cars  of  fruit  calls  for  systematic  work- 
on  the  part  of  some  one,  and  this  means  co-operation  either  or- 
ganized or  unorganized,  and  in  every  instance  where  I  have 
made  inquiry  I  have  found  that  organized  co-operation  has  ob- 
tained the  best  average  price.    I  wa.i  surprised  on  a  visit  to 
Rock  Island  and  Moline,  111.,  to  find  raspberry  growers  there 
getting  discouraged  and  quiting  the  business  because  the  prices 
in  their  local  markets  had  ruled  at  6  quarts  for  a  quarter  for 
several  years,  this  too,  when  markets  easily  within  their  reach 
were  paying  fancy  prices.     A  little  co-operation  here  and  some 
pint  boxes  to  have  shipped  their  product  in,  would  certainly 
have  paid  handsome  dividends.     The  advantages  of  leaving  the 
marketing  of  the  crop  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  association 
manager  are  that  it  leaves  the  fruit  grower  at  liberty  to  give 
his  whole  time  at  this  critical  period  to  look  after  the  harvest- 
ing of  his   crop   and   does   away   with   unnecessary   competi- 
tion.   That  there  may  also  be  a  benefit  derived  from  co-opera- 
tion between  competing  shipping  points  I  also  believe,  for  in 
this  way  only  can  a  more  even  distribution  be  accomplished  and 
competition  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

To  illustrate :  On  June  14th,  the  past  season,  a  leading  La 
Crosse  commission  house  was  flooding  the  west  with  postal  card 
quotations,  reading  as  follows;  Nice  Fresh  Home  Grown  Straw- 
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berries  $.75  to  $1.00  per  16qt.  ease.  They  are  coining  nice 
now  and  we  do  not  think  they  will  be  any  lower  this  season. 
On  this  same  date  Minneapolis  buyers  were  paying  $1.60  per 
case  on  the  streets  of  Sparta. 

I  have  understood  that  this  commission  house  is  the  manager 
of  the  La  Crosse  association.  What  must  the  members  of  that 
association  be  doing  to  allow  their  manager  to  be  selling  their 
product  in  job  lots  when  buyers  were  paying  $.50  to  $.75  per 
case  more  in  spot  cash  for  car  lots  within  30  miles  of  themt 

A  talk  with  Sparta  that  day  would  have  saved  them  some 
money. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hanchett :  I  regret  very  much  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  could  not  have  been  with  us ;  I  believe  he  was  the  one 
who  inspired  the  appointment  of  this  committee  and  he  and  I 
could  not  agree  in  all  points  as  to  co-operative  marketing  of 
fruit.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  very  enthusiastic  in  the  idea  that  if 
the  fruit  growers  should  combine  and  establish  salesrooms  in 
all  of  our  large  cities,  take  the  business  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  men,  that  we  would  derive  great  bene- 
fit therefrom.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  that  idea.  While  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  fruit  grower  to  keep  close  watch 
on  the  commission  man  and  know  whether  or  not  he  is  doing  a 
straight  business,  I  fully  realize  that  if  we  were  to  undertake 
to  oust  our  commission  men,  that  we  will  have  a  fight  on  our 
hands,  that  there  would  be  some  loss  in  this  fight  that  some- 
body has  got  to  sjioulder,  and  in  all  kinds  of  co-operative  fights 
I  always  find  that  those  who  are  the  loudest  in  proclaiming  the 
benefits  of  co-operation  are  usually  the  last  ones  who  want  to 
put  up  the  money  or  who  want  to  stand  expenses  of  any  kind  of 
a  fight  or  any  kind  of  a  loss,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable 
or  safe  to  undertake  to  suddenly  upset  any  established  methods 
of  marii^eting.  I  believe  that  there  are  commission  men  who 
are  just  as  honest  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  as  the  average  fruit  grower,  and  for  my  part  I  feel  that 
whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  co-operative  marketing  sliould 
be  done  in  co-operation  with  reliable  commission  houses,  82r  well 
as  through  co-operation  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers  themselves. 
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Mr.  Brackett :  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  r^ard  to  this 
co-operation  in  selling  fruit.  I  live  at  Excelsior,  near  Lake 
Minnetonka.  We  have  an  association  there  which  w^e  started 
without  thirty  members  five  years  ago,  and  now  we  have  about 
145  members  in  the  association.  We  ship  nearly  all  our  fruit 
through  the  association.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  members 
there  that  ship  their  stuff  to  the  commission  houses,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary  that  we  have  commission  houses.  There 
are  times  that  we  have  more  fruit  than  we  can  possibly  dispose 
of  through  our  regular  channel  of  shipping  to  our  customers 
through  the  association,  and  on  such  days  as  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, we  have  to  do  it,  we  have  to  consign  our  fruit  to  the  com- 
mission houses,  and  as  this  gentleman  said,  his  paper  was  very 
thorough,  he  covered  almost  every  point.  There  is  one  point 
he  did  not  hit  upon.  We  find  in  shipping  fruits  through  the 
express  companies  that  very  often  we  have  lost  shipments, — 
may  not  have  been  delivered,  may  have  been  sent  on  the  wrong 
road,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  express  companies  in  doing  so, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  anything  out  of  the  express  com- 
panies if  we  have  to  go  to  them  aa  an  individual,  it  is  a  very 
hard  job  to  do  it,  but  through  the  manager  of  the  association 
who  is  shipping  all  this  fruit,  when  he  goes  to  an  express  com- 
pany for  damages  which  he  can  prove,  he  does  not  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  repaid.  We  have  had  two  instances  of  that 
kind  at  Excelsior.  One  time  there  was  a  lot  of  fruit  sent 
through  Minneapolis  from  our  town,  and  through  the  neglect 
of  the  express  company  they  allowed  that  fruit  to  lie  twelve 
hours  in  Minneapolis  before  it  went  on.  It  caused  us  a  dam- 
age of  at  least  $100.  All  our  manager  had  to  do  was  to  present 
that  to  the  express  company,  and  without  any  delay  they  re- 
funded the  $100,  when,  if  it  had  been  an  individual,  we  might 
have  fought  them  for  a  year  and  probably  never  would  have 
got  it. 
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MARKETING  FRUIT. 

A.  L.  Hatch,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  to  keep  well,  fruit  should 
be  picked  before  it  is  fully  matured.  It  is  true  that  dead  ripe 
fruit  does  not  market  well  and  soft  fruit  is  at  a  discount  in  all 
markets.  It  is  also  true  that  some  fruits  like  strawberries  will 
color  up  and  become  apparently  ripe  in  two  days  or  less.  With 
some  fruits,  notably  the  apple  and  peach,  my  observation  and 
experience  is  that  they  keep  best  if  fully  grown  and  well  col- 
ored when  picked.  Not  only  this  but  green  fruit  will  never 
become  of  good  quality  and  is  often  extremely  poor.  If  you  do 
not  believe  this  try  it  on  your  Wealthy  apples.  No  fruit  can 
mature  unless  the  tree  or  plant  upon  which  it  grows  has  good 
healthy  foliage  the  entire  growing  season.  Hence  one  necessity 
for  spraying. 

Another  essential  in  marketing  fruit  is  to  prevent  bruising. 
This  means  careful  handling  and  transporting  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  the  life  of  the  fruit.  It  means  taking  the  fruit  di- 
rectly from  the  plant  or  tree  to  the  package  in  which  it  goes  to 
market  .with  the  least  possible  handling.  In  apples  I  have 
already  sorted  as  I  picked  and  packed  at  once  in  the  orchard. 
Of  course  I  continue  sorting  all  fruit  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight, 
always  throwing  out  imperfect  fruits  until  the  package  is 
ready  to  cover. 

In  packages  I  have  used  barrels,  bujshel  baskets  and  box^s  for. 
apples.  For  home  market  where  packages  can  be  returned 
bushel  boxes  are  convenient  and  best,  but  for  shipment  I  prefer 
barrels.  For  plums  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  climax  one- 
fifth  bushel  baskets  with  side  slatted  raised  cover  with  slats  set 
somewhat  closer  than  for  peaches.  For  cherries,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  gooseberries  and  currants  I  prefer  the  16  quart 
llallock  crate  with  wooden  boxes.  For  raspberrries  I  use  24 
pint  Hallock  crates. 

Various  kinds  of  paper  boxes  are  now  being  exploited  but  I 
have  seen  more  worthy  of  recommendation.  Most  of  them  are 
too  flimsy  and  faulty  in  principle.  A  trial  of  one  of  these  in 
shipment  gave  very  poor  results.  There  are  now  two  firms  in 
Wisconsin  making  birch  veneer  boxes  that  give  excellent  satis- 
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faction  and  we  find  them  much  stronger  than  white  wood 
which  was  the  original  box  mat^al  in  Michigan  and  since  its 
exhaustion  there  is  obtained  in  iTennessee. 

Where  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  greater  than  what  is  needed 
at  home  it  is  oft^n  necessary'  to  combine  with  neighbors  anil 
load  cars  together  in  order  to  secure  proper  transportation  and 
marketing.  Where  refrigeration  and  marketing  is  necessary 
as  in  the  case  of  all  berries  and  summer  fruits  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  hire  some  one  to  receive,  load  and  forward  as  well  as  to 
see  to  icing  and  fixing  the  cars.  With  us  this  person  has  acted 
as  our  salesman. 

Of  course  where  it  can  be  done  sales  are  made  on  the  track 
but  this  can  not  always  be  done  and  then  the  salesman  con- 
signs to  whoever  he  thinks  best. 

Where  shipments  are  made  over  through  routes  between  our 
great  cities  I  think  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  secure  a 
private  refrigerator  car  service  as  then  better  and  cleaner  cars 
can  be  had  and  expert  inspecticm  and  care  is  given  that  will 
often  be  of  great  value  to  the  shipper.  If  enough  business  is 
done  to  warrant  the  expense  then  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  man 
at  the  market  end  of  the  route  to  hustle  for  the  shipper's  interest. 

(Where  reasonable  contracts  can  be  made  with  reliable  groc- 
ers and  merchants  and  where  deliveries  can  be  made  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  that  method  of  marketing  is  usually  satisfac- 
tory. But  whatever  method  of  marketing  is  adopted  the  shipper 
and  grower  should  have  telephone  connection  with  their  markets 
and  have  full  information  about  their  market  at  the  latest  pos- 
sible moment  before  every  shipment.) 


DISCTTSSION. 

Mr.  (leo.  E.  Rowe:  This  subjwt  of  marketing  of  fruit  is 
so  very  large,  and  the  phases  of  it  that  are  of  special  interest, 
or  that  concern  different  states  and  different  sections  vary 
so  greatly  that  I  hardly  knew  which  phases  of  it  would  be 
best  to  take  up  in  connection  with  your  meeting  here. 

I  find  in  gen«»ral  that  there  are  three  things  that  enter  into 
the  marketing  of  fruit,-  -the  man,  the  fruit  and  the  market. 
Good  man,  goo<l   fniit,   gocni   market;   poor  man,   poor  fruit. 
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poor  market,  in  general.     The  rule  wjll  not  always  follow  out, 
but  that  is  generally  true. 

My  first  experience  in  mariceting  dates  back  thirty-five 
years,  when  a  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  1  used  to  go  to  market 
every  day  during  the  summer  and  hold  the  horses  while  my 
older  brother  went  from  house  to  house  and  hotel  to  hotel 
and  took  orders  and  delivered  the  goods,  over  at  Grand 
Rapids.  By-the-way,  he  was  the  first  one  to  grow  celery  and 
sell  celery  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  think  of  the  great 
industry  that  has  developed  since  that  time.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  when  he  began  to  sell  it,  before  I  had  to  hold  the 
horses,  I  think.  From  that  time  until  the  time  I  was  ten  the 
next  year  when  he  went  away,  I  had  all  of  our  goods  to  sell. 
We  Avere  among  the  first  growers  around  the  city,  and  that 
was  the  peddling  of  fruit  from  house  to  house,  the  grocery 
stores  at  that  time  did  not  handle  green  goods,  they  handled 
simply  the  old  staples,  but  I  think  when  I  was  about  fourteen 
they  had  begun,  a  few  of  them,  to  handle  strawberries  and 
peaches  and  other  classes  of  fruit.  Then  we  found  it  would 
be  easier  to  market  a  load  by  going  directly  to  them  and  sell 
ing  and  taking  the  cash.  My  father  with  two  other  gentle- 
men, W.  N.  Cook  and  S.  N.  Pearsall  were  sent  to  the  tri-state 
fair  at  St.  Louis  to  represent  the  state  of  Michigan  with  a 
large  collection  of  fruit.  We  having  lived  close  to  Grand 
Rapids  market,  always  'having  had  a  good  market  and  good 
prices,  the  fruit  industry  looked  like  a  ver^'  fine  thing. 

At  the  tri-state  fair  at  St.  Louis  we  came  in  touch  with  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad  people,  and  men  representing  the  line 
of  industry  in  Arkansas.  They  had  lots  of  nice 'fruit  there, 
and  cheap  land  for  sale  and  great  inducements  to  offer,  and 
father,  with  some  others,  thought  it  was  a  fine  thing,  and  so 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  we  found  ourselves  in  Ar- 
kansas, at  the  foot  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  with  a  fruit  farm, 
expecting  of  course  the  same  good  prices  and  the  same  good 
treatment  from  those  to  whom  we  sold  our  go:)ds  as  we  had 
in  our  home  city,  when  we  met  the  man  to  whom  we  sold  face 
to  face.  But  after  we  were  established  we  found  a  very 
pleasant  gentleman  coming  every  day  or  two  from  the  north 
or  from  Chicago  and  from  St.  Louis  and  from  Kansas  City, 
and  all  of  them  leaving  their  stencils  and  telling  us  and  as- 
suring us  that  they  could  give  us  the  very  best  prices  obtain- 
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able  on  the  market  for  our  goods.  We  planted  heavily  and 
we  shipped  heavily,  and  sometimes  we  got  pay  for  our  pack- 
ages and  sometimes  we^  did  not,  and  after  a  couple  of  years 
the  bank  account  began  to  lessen  that  we  had  saved  up  and 
stored  in  the  old  home  city,  and  it  began  to  be  another  propo- 
sition. We  attempted  then,  and  did,  organize  a  fruit  growers' 
association.  This  proposition  we  came  up  against  in  our  re- 
turns from  the  market,  * '  Soft  and  sandy ; '  *  * '  berries  arrived  too 
late,*'  **maricet  glutted,''  and  that  of  sort  of  thing  constantly 
coming  up,  regardless  of  the  condition  and  the  time  in  which 
the  goods  were  shipped.  So  then  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  we  organized  the  fruit  grohvers'  association,  that  in 
some  places  the  express  companies  were  perhaps  to  blame, 
because  there  were  three  express  companies  running  over  the 
same  line,  and  all  fighting  for  the  business,  and  each  express 
company  could  get  into  the  market  quickest.  For  example, 
getting  into  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  every  one 
could  get  there  the  quickest,  and  some  of  them  would  take  24 
hours  longer  the  way  they  went  around,  and  so  in  those  cases 
the  express  companies  were  to  blame.  But  we  found  that  the 
express  companies  and  the  commission  men  and  the  glutting 
of  the  markets,  those  three  things,  and  the  fruit  growers  said, 
now,  we  will  have  to  investigate  and  find  out,  so  as  to  know 
what  markets  will  take  our  fruit.  I  happened  to  be  the  one 
that  was  elected  secretary,  and  put  on  the  road,  and  in  1886 
I  spent  a  day  here  in  Madison,  looking  up  your  market  to  find 
out  just  what  your  capacity  was.  I  visited  many  places,  the 
size  of  Madison  at  that  time,  the  largest  cities  in  the  North- 
west, I  visited  in  behalf  of  the  fniit  growers  and  shippers' 
association  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  express  com- 
pany got  in  there  first,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
commission  man  in  that  place  was  doing  a  Sfjuare  busness,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  much  goods  the  market  would 
take,  so  that  we  could  keep  from  overstocking  the  markets 
and  could  regulate  our  system  of  shipping  so  as  not  to  get 
more  berries  in  here  than  vou  could  take,  because,  if  thev 
were  good  berries  and  you  had  five  times  as  much  as  you 
could  use  you  could  not  give  anything  for  them ;  if  they  were 
good  berries  and  you  had  the  right  amount,  you  could  give  a 
good  price  for  them.  Those  three  things  we  worked  out  along 
this  line. 
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Each  day  all  findings  were  printed  and  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  and  those  men  did  not  get  any  more 
goods  from  that  section,  and  they  never  knew  why.  They 
went  down,  they  sent  their  men  down,  and  they  wanted  goods 
and  they  never  got  them  until  they  paid  the  cash  for  them. 

I  found  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Chicago.  I  found  the  same 
thing  in  every  city  where  commission  men  are  doing  business. 
I  found  on  the  other  hand  again,  that  the  express  companies 
were  to  blame  in  some  cases,  and  by-the-way,  the  express  com- 
panies, when  we  appealed  to  them,  told  them  what  we  had  in 
mind,  what  we  wanted  of  them,  dealt  fairly  with  us.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  the  United  States  Express  Company  at  that 
time  in  St.  Louis,  said,  **Mr.  Rowe,  we  will  do  everything  for 
you  we  can." 

He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction,  did  not  tell  my  busi- 
'ness,  but  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  any  agent  of 
their  company,  saying  anything  they  could  do  for  me  would  be 
appreciated  by  him,  and  gave  me  access  to  the  express  com- 
pany's books.  He  gave  me,  on  the  other  hand,  transporta- 
tion, an  annual  pass  on  any  line  that  the  express  company 
ran  on,  or  had  any  interest  in,  and  the  Pacific,  United  States 
and  Southern,  they  all  did  the  same  thing,  so  that  the  mat- 
ter of  transportation  and  the  matter  of  getting  at  the  books 
TO  as  to  know  just  where  the  trouble  was,  was  provided  for 
by  the  express  companies.  They  said,  *'This  interest  down 
here  is  our  interest  as  well  as  it  is  yours,  and  we  are  willing 
to  bear  our  part  of  the  burden,  to  get  at  the  best  markets, 
and  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is,''  and  in  every  case,  where 
we  made  a  report  and  a  statement  showing  where  goods  had 
been  delayed,  and  where  the  express  company  had  been  to 
blame  for  the  delay,  they  paid  the  damage  without  any  quib 
ble  about  it  at  all.  It  was  to  their  interest  to  do  it.  They 
were  getting  at  that  time  through  that  fruit  section,  as  long 
ago  as  that,  they  were  getting  25  to  30  carloads  of  strawber- 
ries a  day  through  that  fruit  belt. 

I  found,  further,  that  the  fruit  growers  were  to  blame  in  a 
great  many  cases.  First  of  all.,  fruit  growers,  as  a  class, — 1 
am  now  speaking  of  no  particular  organization,  it  is  true  of 
Michigan,  it  is  true  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  fruit  grow- 
ers, as  a  class,  do  not  grade  their  fruit  close  enough,  they  are 
altogether  too  careless  in  the  putting  up  of  their  goods,  and 
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the  comiiiissiim  men  get  a  lot  of  goods  on  their  hands  that  it 
ij>  haul  work  for  them  to  get  expenses  out  of  it,  and  they  have 
got  to  make  it  up  somewhere  else ;  they  have  got  to  even  things 
up.  The  fruit  growers,  as  a  class,  do  that  sort  of  thing.  1 
know  of  some  of  the  very  best  grower  whose  goods  in  many 
eases  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  even  though  they  were 
fresh,  w4ien  we  go  down  further  in  the  box.  So  that  I  rec- 
ognize a  lack  of  grading,  poor  sorting  and  poor  grading  of 
finiit  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  tempting  or  forcing  or  in- 
ducing the  commission  men  to  do  the  many  things  that  ho 
does.  But  because  one  man  does  wrong,  that  does  not  justify 
another. 

But,  I  have  found  altogether,  that  the  fruit  growers  are  the 
hardest  class  of  people  to  organize  and  hold  together  in  any 
organization.  While  we  organized  and  while  every  man 
through  that  section  was  benefited  by  its  results,  out  of  the 
over  a  thousand  growers  that  were  on  that  list,  you  could  not 
get  100  of  them  that  would  put  up  $5  apiece  annually  to  bear 
the  expense  of  getting  the  markets.  They  would  not  put  up 
the  money,  they  would  not  furnish  a  fund  so  that  a  man 
could  be  kept  on  the  road,  and  so  that  the  work  could  be  or- 
ganized and  carried  out;  we  found  that  out  to  be  a  familiar 
fact.  Anyway,  the  disappointing  conditions  on  account  of 
the  long  distance  to  market  and  the  inability  to  get  the  best 
returns  from  the  commission  men,  induced  us  to  sell  our  es- 
tate before  everything  was  gone,  and  came  back  again  to 
Michigan.  After  a  few  years  I  purchased  an  estate  there  and 
decided  that  it  was  absolutely  nece.ssarj^  in  my  own  mind,  to  be 
in  a  position  to  have  the  buyer  come  to  you,  rather  than  you 
go  to  the  buyer,  and  so  we  organized  a  Grand  Rapids  Fruit 
(Growers'  Association,  composed  of  something  over  500  mem- 
liers.  We  advertised.  We  sent  out  literature  to  10  000,  15,- 
000  and  20.000  dealers  all  over  the  country,  with  a  picture  of 
(»ur  market,  and  about  what  ir:)ods  we  had,  and  about  when 
they  would  be  ready.  They  would  begin  firing  in  letters,  say- 
ing, '*Ship  the  goods."  We  say,  **We  do  not  ship  anything; 
we  have  the  best  in  the  world,  you  have  got  to  come  and  get 

• 

them.  So,  the  first  vear  we  had  25  to  30  outside  buvers, 
stayed  ihere  all  the  time,  bought  and  shipped  to  their  mar- 
kets. Xow,  we  have  KX),  .sometimes  125  stop  at  the  hotels  at 
(J rand   l?apids,  staying  right    thore  or  arranging  with   some- 
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body  to  buy  and  ship  to  them,  and  we  have  found  that  that 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  business.  The  »uil 
Growers'  Association  at  Grand  Kapids  does  not  do  a  singk 
thing  about  growing  or  packing  or  co-operation  or  anything 
further  than  simply  to  advertise  the  market  and  get  the  buy- 
ers thei-e.  And  they  liave  Mr.  Fisher,  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  has  bought  on  our  market  for  two  or  three  years,  and  lie 
used  to  send  two  or  three  carloads  a  day,  and  he  knows  Mr. 
Jones  and  JVIr.  Harris  and  all  those  men  that  are  lined  up  on 
the  road,  he  knows  what  kind  of  goods  they  have  got,  and  if 
you  do  not  put  up  the  right  kind  of  goods,  they  do  not  sell 
them,  and  people  soon  find  why  their  nirirhb  )r.s  next  to  them 
can  get  $1.25  for  his  peaches  and  they  do  not  get  25  cents. 
"How  do  you  account  for  his  getting  so  much  more?"  ** Well, 
they  are  the  same  size  all  the  way  through."  **Well,  I  wonder 
if  that  does  make  it."  Why,  you  could  not  induce  him  any 
other  way  to  do  better,  except  he  saw  the  other  fellow  get  tlie 
cash. 

We  have  now,  A\iti^)ut  iii.y  qva^ilon  at  all,  the  largest 
wholesale  market  in  the  world,  havinj?  .s.)id  ironi  our  mar- 
ket more  than  from  any  other  single  point;  the  Michigan  (ami- 
tral  has  run  out  in  one  day  as  high  as  175  to  2li()  carloads  a 
day,  and  those  goods  are  bought  by  outsic.e  j,eopie. 

I  know  there  are  some  good  commission  men,  can't  help 
but  be,  in  so  large  an  industry.  I  realize  on  one  side  they  are 
hampered  by  poor  stuff;  they  are  bothered  again  because  the 
growers  do  not  know  the  quantity  the  market  v. ill  cjntaia. 
and  the  market  is  often  glutted,  and  the  express  conipairKM 
sometimes  are  slow,  and  they  have  their  troubles,  and  they 
have  their  tales  of  woe,  there  is  no  question  about  it,  but  when  a 
man  does  give  them  good,  clean,  honest  straight  goods,  they  are 
afraid  to  return  it  all  to  him,  for  fear  they  won't  get  a  chance* 
to  get  even  again;  they  are  just  afraid  to  do  it;  they  do  not 
mean  to  be  dishonest  at  all.  I  imderstaud  over  in  Milwau- 
kee there  are  some  pretty  straight,  clean  commission  men;  I 
don't  know  just  what  their  names  are,  but  one  of  the  oldest 
men  in  the  country,  S.  M.  Pearnall,  years  ago  used  to  send 
everj'thing  he  grew  in  the  shape  of  apples  to  Milwaukee  and 
he  said  he  went  over  there  and  he  found  a  man  there  that  was 
absolutely  honest  and  returned  him  every  penny  for  his  goods. 

We  have  another  friend  who  is  shipping  all  his  goods  pretty 
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high  grade  goods,  to  Milwaukee,  lie  has  been  over  a  number 
ol*  times,  knows  where  they  go,  and  he  gets  a  pretty  goou 
price  for  his  goods.  1  think  that  he  last  year  got  $4  a  barrel 
tor  his  apples,  the  year  before  $6  from  the  same  man,  this 
year  he  is  getting  better  than  $6,  1  understand,  from  the  same 
man,  for  a  large  quantity  of  apples,  but  those  apples  are  abso- 
lutely perfect,  there  are  no  worms  in  them,  no  blemish,  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and,  of  course,  a  commission  man  getting  an 
absolutely  perfect  thing  and  a  large  quantity  of  them,  he  has 
to  be  pretty  nearly  square  with  that  man. 

So  there  are  the  problems  that  enter  into  this  matter  of 
marketing,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  south  to  north,  1  have 
come  to  realize  that  they  have  got  to  be  solved  with  each  indi- 
vidual locality.  A  bunch  of  men  that  are  gathered  together, 
with  good  goods  and  a  good  man  back  of  theii;,  will  com 
mand  a  good  price  in  almost  any  market. 

Mr.  Goodman:  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  on  the  matlor 
of  co-operation  and  the  marketing  of  fruit  in  packages  that 
applies  to  Missouri,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  apply  to  you  peo- 
ple here  just  as  much  as  it  does  to  us.  As  friend  Rowe  said 
here,  each  locality  must  settle  this  matter  for  itself,  and  as  Mr. 
Ilanchett  has  said  in  his  report  in  regard  to  the  co-operative 
association,  I  find  the  same  things  occur  in  all  parts  of  Mis- 
souri. We  have  quite  a  number,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  dif- 
ferent co-operative  associations  down  in  Missouri,  and  ^ome 
of  them  are  carried  on  successfully  and  make  good  rtports 
and  get  good  returns  and  some  of  them  are  failures. 

The  main  requisite  in  co-operative  matters  is  to  have,  above 
all  things,  a  good  man  at  the  head  of  the  association,  a  man 
who  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  fiuit  growers.  As  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do,  to  got 
the  fruit  growers  in  one  conmiunity — not  in  a  large  commu- 
nity like  (xrand  Rapids,  because  they  can  be  collected  easier, 
but  in  smaller  communities  it  is  a  hard  thiiig  to  got  the  fruit 
trrowers  to  combine  and  to  stand  by  what  they  promise  to  do 
when  they  bocrin,  but  if  you  do  get  them  to  agree  to  a  thing, 
and  stick  to  it,  and  then  get  a  good  man  to  handle  that  thing, 
ho  will  always,  without  a  single  exception,  he  will  always  se- 
cure bettor  results,  hotter  prices  and  got  the  things  into  the 
market  bettor  than  any  individual  can  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. That  is  my  opinion  and  that  has  boon  so  all  through  onr 
Missouri  distinct. 
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We  have  gone  another  step  farther  now  in  the  matter  of 
co-operation,  and  have  organized  an  association  which  will 
combine  all  these  local  associations.  For  instance,  we  have 
fourteen  of  the  different  local  organizations,  the  different 
shipping  associations  combined  together.  Now,  then,  it  is  a 
mistake  for  this  town  and  a  town  ten  miles  away  ahd  a  town 
twenty  or  forty  miles  away  all  to  ship  a  carload  of  strawber- 
ries to  Minneapolis,  or  two  carloads  each.  But  this  general 
organization  is  to  keep  track  of  the  markets,  and  if  they  can 
find  different  markets  for  goods,  to  send  one  carload  or  two 
''arloads  to  one  place  and  another  carlad  to  another  place,  and 
so  we  find  the  matter  of  co-operation  a  very  important  matter 
in  marketing  our  fruits  to  advantage. 

A  few  years  ago  I  thought  that  in  Southern  Missouri,  in  the 
Ozark  regions,  we  would  have  to  give  up  growing  peaches^ 
nnd  strawberries,  because  of  the  failure  to  secure  markets,  but 
since  we  have  had  these  organizations  we  find  that  we  have 
x-prv  littlo  trouble  if  we  have  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  take 
hnld  of  the  business,  one  that  will  take  all  the  shipment  from 
a  certain  locality  and  handle  them,  we  find  we  can  get  good 
returns,  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  you  can  always  get  the 
ear  of  the  railroad  company,  and  always  eet  the  ear  of  the 
^xnressmen  and  get  the  ear  of  the  commission  men. 

T  want  to  say  in  reeard  to  these  commission  men,  that  we 
have  tested' them  and  tried  them  in  our  co-operative  matter 
fnr  many  years  and  we  do  find  commission  men  in  certain 
towns  that  are  good,  straight  men  and  give  us  good  returns, 
and  we  have  two  plans  now  of  handling  our  fruit,  and  that  has 
f-ome  about  as  the  result  of  this  co-oneration.     I  am  glad  to 
know  that  Grand  Kapids  has  taken  that  stand,  that  they  will 
.«?till  have  their  stuff  and  have  it  for  sale  and  sell  it  on  the  track 
and  let  people  come  and  buy  it.    We  have  one  or  two  or  three 
locations  in  Missouri  where  we  can  do  the  same,  but  for  the 
ceneral  public  we  find  it  is  pretty  hard  to  insist  on  that  thing. 
We  have  in  our  plant  ourselves  let  a  whole  carload  go  to  waste 
on  the  tracks  after  it  is  packed  and  ready  to  ship,  absolutely, 
because  we  could  not  get  a  buyer  to  take  it,  and  we  refused  to 
ship  it  to  any  of  the  commission  men  that  we  have,  and  it  was 
the  -cheapest  way  to  lose  it,  too,  but  it  brought  the  commission 
men  down  to  this  point  now,  so  that  we  are  sure  to  sell.    We 
have  buyers  from  Minneapolis"  and  St.  Paul  down  there,  two  or 
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three  men  that  are  buying  all  the  time  during  the  whole  of 
the  season,  from  the  time  strawberries  begin  running,  and  the}^ 
are  there  through  the  peach  season,  and  they  listen  to  us  now; 
when  we  have  hundreds  of  car  loads  to  ship  it  is  something  of 
an  object  to  get  them.  Yet  we  do  in  certain  instances  have 
men  in  several  of  our  larger  cities  and  we  will  ship  to  them 
directly  and  they  will  take  care  of  our  shipments  every  time 
and  they  will  give  us  about  as  good  returns  as  will  the  buy- 
ers that  come  down  and  buy  at  our  place,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases.  We  have  men  in  Denver,  Omaha,  Council 
Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  scattered  through  the 
North  and  West,  and  we  ship  to  one  man  in  that  point  and  to 
one  man  only,  and  if  we  are  sending  to  one  commission  man 
in  that  town,  we  will  not  sell  to  another  commission  man  from 
that  town  either,  and  that  protects  our  commission  man  and  he 
will  take  care  of  us  every  time  and  no  man  can  buy  from  us  a 
carload  of  berries  if  we  are  sending  that  same  day  a  carload 
of  berries  to  a  commission  man  who  has  handled  our  berries 
for  six  or  seven  years.  It  has  come  down  to  these  points, — a 
good  man  at  the  head  for  handling  it,  good  fruit,  which  w^e 
insist  shall  be  graded,  not  like  friend  Rowe  says,  they  are 
better  organized  up  there  in  that  regard,  but  we  have  here 
berries  and  peaches  as  they  come  in  they  are  inspected  and 
marked,  and  the  inspector  or  handler  of  that  business  marks 
each  grade  **A,''  *'Orade  B,''  or  ^^Grade  C,"  and  it  has  to  ^o 
that  way.  If  I  bring  in  some  fniit  marked  ** Grade  A,"  and 
he  inspects  it  and  finds  it  '* Grade  C,'*  it  goes  out  as  ''Grade 
C,'*  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  it. 


METHODS  OP  MARKETING  FRUIT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Austin  Waij.ine,  Upland,  Cal. 

The  small  amount  of  California  fruit  which  first  entered 
eastern  markets  had  no  competition  "with  outside  fruit,  but  as 
the  industry  developed,  our  fruit  came  into  direct  competition 
with  Forida  and  foreign  fruits.  This  required  the  overhaul- 
ing of  our  market  methods  to  meet  these  changed  conditions. 
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Then,  as  now,  the  most  serious  problem  which  confronted  the 
California  grower  was  the  question  of  freight.  It  required 
large  sums  of  money  to  place  our  fruit  on  the  eastern  mar- 
ket. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  fruit  grower  first  tried  the  sys- 
tem of  marketing  through  the  commission  man.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  the  commission  merchant,  still  his  system 
of  handling  our  fruit  was  not  satsfactory.  When  prices  on 
oranges  were  high,  the  commission  firm  boomed  the  orange 
market  and  everything  moved  along  smoothly,  on  both  the 
auction  and  f.  o.  b.  basis;  but  the  minute  the  orange  market 
took  a  slump,  these  firms  would  boom  some  other  commodity 
and  either  refuse  to  handle  our  fruit,  or  else  sell  at  a  loss  to 
the  shipper.  This  was  no  doubt  very  good  business  policy  for 
the  commission  man,  but  rather  unprofitable  for  the  shipper. 
Since  it  is  to  the  dealers'  interest  to  rush  fruit  to  the  strong 
markets,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  such  a  market 
quickly  over-stocked,  with  the  natural  result — a  slump  in 
prices.  Then  was  the  time  the  commission  man  turned  his 
back  on  the  shipper.  Since  he  did  not  own  the  fruit,  he  would 
not  be  held  responsible,  and  generally  left  the  shipper  to  suf- 
fer the  losses  due  to  the  over-stocked  market.  The  fruit  in- 
dustry was,  to  use  a  common  expression,   **A11  up  in  the  air." 

There  was  no  general  system  of  packing;  everyone  had  his 
own  system.  A  special  brand  did  not  stand  for  any  particu- 
lar grade  of  fruit.  If  the  fruit  was  sold  for  cash  on  the  trees, 
and  the  markets  did  not  suit  the  buyer,  it  was  usually  al- 
lowed to  decay  without  being  paid  for.  If  he  sold  (f.  o.  b.) 
free  on  board  the  cars  at  the  highest  eastern  price,  and  the 
market  meanwhile  took  a  slump,  the  fruit  would  probably  be 
rejected  on  preteni^  of  be}ng  of  inferior  grade.  If  he  sold 
at  auction,  he  depended  entirely  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
buyer  and  middleman,  who  could  return  money,  or  red  ink. 
This  was  the  condition  of  citrus  marketing  up  to  1893. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year  a  few  prominent  grow- 
ers met  in  Los  Angeles  and  organized  themselves  into  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  fruit  ex- 
change is  organized  as  follows.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
the  local  packing  houses.  These  are  situated  in  convenient 
localities  throughout  the  citrus  belt.  Associated  with  each 
one  of  these  is  a  local  exchange  composed  of  the  individual 
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p^rowers  of  that  commimity,  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors, 
elected  from  their  own  number.  All  these  growers  bring  their 
fruit  to  the  exchange  packing  house,  where  it  is  sorted, 
packed,  ard  shipped.  Each  of  these  local  exchanges  belong 
to  what  is  known  as  the  district  exchange.  There  are  four 
or  five  of  these  local  organizations  in  each  district  exchange. 
In  the  same  way,  thirteen  district  exchanges  unite  to  form 
the  central  exchange,  which  has  general  control  of  the  entire 
system.  The  district  exchange  has  a  manager  and  a  board 
of  directors,  elected  from  the  several  local  organizations,  while 
the  central  is  organized  in  the  same  way  from  the  district  ex- 
changes. The  principle  underlying  this  system  is  that  "Every 
member  is  entitled  to  furnish  his  pro  rata  of  the  fruit  for  ship- 
ment through  his  association,  and  every  associaton  to  its  pro 
rata  of  the  various  markets  of  the  country.  This  principle  re- 
duced to  actual  practice  gives  every  grower  his  fair  share 
and  the  average  price  of  all  the  markets  throughout  the  year." 

The  business  end  of  the  proposition  is  as  foll(D»ws:  There 
is  the  head  office  in  Los  Angeles  and  seventy-five  branch  offices 
scattered  through  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe, 
through  which  orders  are  obtained  for  fruity  and  through 
which  ofSces  delivery  is  made  to  the  purchaser.  Any  adjust- 
ment for  decay  or  poor  quality  being  made  by  the  local  agents 
on  the  ground  in  the  markets  in  which  the  fruit  is  sold.  The 
matter  of  price  is  at  all  times  controlled  by  the  central  office 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  preparing  of  fruit  for  the  market  and 
sale  is  controlled  by  the  various  exchanges  and  done  at  ac- 
tual cost,  which  is  determined  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
money  received  for  fruit  is  paid  directly  to  the  organization 
which  furnishes  the  same.  The  funds  to  meet  expenses  are 
obtained  by  assessment  from  the  various  organizations,  the 
basis  for  assessment  being  the  number  of  Soxes  shipped. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  exchange 
marketed  its  fruit  largely  on  the  f.  o.  b.  system.  But  they 
were  soon  taught  that  this  could  not  survive,  as  in  a  single 
year  $100,000  worth  of  fruit  was  rejected  or  lost  in  the  east- 
em  market,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  mentioned.  On 
this  account  the  system  has  changed  to  that  of  "selling  deliv- 
ered.'* In  "selling  delivered"  the  exchange  establishes  its 
own  agencies  at  all  principal  points  of  distribution.  The  fmit 
is  sent  to  them  direct  and  sold  on  the  spot  for  the  highest 
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market  price.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  many:  (1) 
it  allows  the  selling  for  the  highest  market  price;  (2)  cars 
can  be  re-routed  on  the  way  east,  which  removes  the  chances 
of  a  glut  in  one  market  at  the  expense  of  another,  since  a  car 
can  be  diverted  from  its  original  destination  and  sent  to  an- 
other city;  (3)  the  fruit  is  sold  to  the  buyer  on  inspection, 
which  guarantees  satisfaction,  since  both  parties  are  present 
and  adjustment  can  be  made;  (4)  the  constant  development  of 
new  markets  and  better  distribution  of  the  produce.  Since 
the  eastern  agents  specialize  in  citrus  fruits,  it  is  to  their  in- 
terests to  enter  new  fields,  boom  the  fruit,  and  bring  about  the 
largest  possible  area  of  distribution. 

What  has  been  the  benelit  of  this  exchange  system  to  the 
f;rower?  It  takes  off  his  hands  the  responsibility  of  selling, 
packing,and  shipping,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  market- 
ing has  been  reduced  from  sixty-five  cents  per  box,  to  less  than 
thirty-five  cents.  This  is  made  possible  by  having  the  smaller 
I»aeking  houses  combined  in  one  larger  one.  The  packing 
supplies  are  bought  in  lump  lots  for  the  whole  system.  In 
the  second  place  the  grower  is  protected,  in  a  large  measure, 
against  the  transportation  companies  from  losses  either  in 
wreck  or  through  negligence  in  caring  for  the  car  during 
tran.sit.  Since  1893,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  our 
fruit  was  not  first  quality,  we  have  received  prices  which  made 
orange  growing  profitable  to  the  ordinary  rancher,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  period  before  that  time. 

The  exchange  last  year  sold, for  the  growers  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  entire  crop  of  oranges  and  lemons,  or  about  14,- 
000  carloads  of  fruit.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  was  mar- 
keted by  independent  packers  and  commission  men.  While 
some  growers  are  able  to  do  better  by  selling  for  thenLselves, 
yet  in  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  orange  industry  owes 
its  strong  foundation  to  the  exchange  system,  since  it  not  only 
takes  care  of  the  growers  who  belong  to  the  exchange,  but  it 
compels  the  cash  buyer,  who  still  remains  in  the  field,  to  pay  a 
price  equal  to  that  which  exchange  growers  receive 

While  the  plan  which  I  have  outlined  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  oranges  and  lemons,  still  it  is  gradually  spreading  out 
.so  as  to  include  co-operative  marketing  of  other  produce,  such 
as  apples,  small  fruits,  celery  and  potatoes.  The  development  of 
the  IIcx>d  River  Valley  in  Oregon  owes  its  great  success  largely 
7— II. 
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to  the  co-operative  exchange  system  of  marketing.  In  han- 
dling their  strawberry  crop,  there  was  $30,000  more  net  profit 
to  the  grower  last  year  than  ever  before.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  apple  crop  is  sold  through  one  central  agency,  which  sees 
to  the  grading  and  marketing  of  the  fruit.  The  Hood  River 
Valley  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances  which  could  be 
mentioned  where  successful  exchange  marketing  has  been  prac- 
ticed. 

T Unfortunately  I  was  not  present  to  hear  the  discussion  upon 
this  question  of  Co-operative  Fruit  Marketing  as  presented 
earlier  in  the  program,  among  the  fruit  growers  of  this  state. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  here  in  Wisconsin  a 
field  for  such  a  system.  Large  sections  which  are  engaged  in 
the  growing  of  small  fruits  or  vegetables  should  be  organized 
into  co-operative  districts.  Have  the  produce  graded  and  of 
even  pack.  Have  each  member  bring  his  produce  up  to  a  re- 
quired grade.  By  selling  produce  of  a  high  grade  from  any 
district,  that  section  will  soon  develop  a  special  market,  which 
will  offer  a  fancy  price.  Each  district  can  have  its  own  agent, 
who  will  bring  the  special  brand  under  which  the  fruit  of  that 
community  is  marketed,  and  only  that  brand,  before  the  pub- 
lic for  sale.  Co-operation  pays  and  we  are  in  the  business  for 
the  dollars  and  cents  we  can  get  out  of  it,  so  why  not  co-oper- 
ate? 


MARKETING  FRUIT. 

(Prepared  by  James  Handly,  Quincy,  111.,  but  not  delivered  at 

Convention.) 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  far  reaching,  disclosing  greater 
depths  than  it  would  l)e  possible  to  fathom  in  one  discourse, 
and  ranging  in  unlimited  fields  that  could  not  be  encompassed 
in  all  bearings  in  a  short  address.  In  my  immediate  vicinity 
in  Illinois,  there  seem  to  be  no  special  organization  among  fruit 
trrowers  for  the  purpose  of  directing  best  methods  of  market- 
ing. Each  fruit  grower  has  an  independent  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  striving  to  reach  the  best  results  from  follow- 
ing his  theories.    I  have  been  something  more  than  a  casual 
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observer,  however,  on  the  systems  of  marketing  fruit  in  re- 
gions quite  beyond  the  boundaries  of  my  own  neighborhood. 
In  an  effort  to  get  the  best  practical  ideas  of  fruit  growers 
who  have  scored  a  commendable  success  in  marketing  prod- 
ucts, I  recently  wrote  to  several  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  some  of  their  replies : 

P.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Cobden,  III.,  says:  **In  reply  to  yours  of 
January  16,  asking  for  information  relative  to  the  market- 
ing of  fruit,  permit  me  to  say,  that  in  my  own  town  we  have 
a  regularly  incorporated  shipping  association,  whose  man- 
ager's business  is  to  make  contracts  with  railroad,  and  to  se- 
cure the  number  and  kind  of  cars  required  by  shippers.  If 
in  winter,  for  shipping  sweet  potatoes,  first,  the  cars  required 
in  a  daily  supply  are  placed  on  side  tracks  ready  to  receive 
the  barrels.  If  in  summer,  and  ice  cars  are  needed,  he  pro- 
cures them,  and  has  them  charged  with  ice,  ready  for  use. 

The  manager  collects  information  as  to  markets  and  prices, 
receives  fruit  at  the  cars,  receipting  to  the  owner  for  the 
same,  assists  in  the  placing  of  fruit  properly  in  the  car,  makes 
a  manifest  for  each  owner,  and  builds  a  car  consigning  it  to 
the  proper  person  at  its  destination.  We  get  the  best  rates 
and  service  in  this  way,  because  the  cars  are  shipped  from  one 
person  to  one  person,  and  this  relieves  the  railroad  of  all  cleri- 
cal work,  and  the  labor  of  loading  and  unloading  the  cars. 

The  freight  is  collected  by  the  manager  at  place  of  consign- 
ment from  a  shipper's  commission  house,  receiving  it,  and 
paid  to  the  railroad  in  one  amount,  as  per  the  whole  number 
of  cars  received  on  one  date,  thus  relieving  the  railroad  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecton.  Our  association  now 
ships,  during  the  fruit  season,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cars 
daily,  which  amounts  to  many  thousands  of  packages;  thus  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  a  very  competent  and  systematic 
plan  of  shipping  is  absolutely  necessary." 

E.  H.  Shepard,  Manager  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  at  Hood  Kiver,  Ore.,  under  date  of  January  26,  writes 
to  me  as  follows:  **I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  a  printed  circular  along  lines  of  information  you 
seek.  We  attribute  our  success  largely  to  association  work. 
In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  I  believe  that 
selling  f.  o.  b.  is  one  of  the  necessities,  but  in  order  to  sell  this 
way,  he  must  control  the  situation.    To  do  this,  you  must  or- 
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ganize  an  association;  having  done  this,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
bind  your  growers  to  market  their  fruit  with  the  association, 
and  this  must  be  done  by  a  regular  contract  signed  by  each 
grower;  having  done  this,  the  next  step  is  to  educate  your  peo- 
ple to  grow  good  fruit,  and  certainly  to  insist  that  they  fur- 
nish first  class  fruit,  leaving  out  culls.  This  is  really  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  in  these  few  sentences  I  have  cov- 
ered what  might  be  elaborated  upon  to  the  extent  of  several 
pages.  You  know  what  is  good  fruit  probably  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  you;  see  that  they  put  it  up  right,  and  this 
cavers  the  whole  subject. ' ' 

J.  Fowler  of  Upper  Alton,  111.,  who  was  an  eminently  success- 
ful orchardist  and  apple  packer  in  Calhoun  Co.,  111.,  for 
twenty  years,  gives  the  following  observations:  ** Referring  to 
the  matter  of  marketing  fruit,  perhaps  you  are  already  in  pos- 
session of  better  information  and  data  than  I  could  suggest.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  how  to  get  the  best  market  results  in 
various  ways;  have  consigned  to  various  commission  houses,  and 
IhLs  method  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars,  owiug  to  short  re- 
turns ;  have  sold  to  be  paid  for  on  arrival,  and  this  is  bad,  as  the 
average  dealer  or  commission  house  will  turn  your  car  of  fruit 
down  on  the  arrival,  providing  the  market  was  a  little  off,  and 
wire  that  the  car  has  arrived,  fruit  not  of  condition  and  sub- 
ject to  your  order,  and  turn  the  rejected  car  to  some  other  house, 
and  of  course,  it  has  a  good  excuse  for  slaughtering  this  re- 
jected car  of  fruit,  and  then  we  might  be  called  upon  to  pay 
freight  and  other  incidental  expenses.  Now  I  have  had  some 
good  success  in  consigning  fruit,  but  it  is  not  the  rule.  The 
grower  that  consigns  the  fruit,  that  i.s,  as  a  rule,  holds  the  bag 
all  the  time.  lie  takes  all  the  risk  and  worry,  and  cost  and 
growing,  picking,  paeking  and  fihipping,  and  the  great  risk  and 
worry  over  what  the  commissicm  house  will  return  to  him;  and 
if  anybody  gets  hurt  in  the  deal,  it  is  the  producer  or  shipper. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  fifv  the  prcKiueer  is  to  sell  at  home, 
either  in  bulk,  in  orchard,  or  by  the  barivl,  packed  and  settled 
for  on  the  spot  the  pnHlucer  should  sell  an  honest  barrel  of 
apples,  and  then  pack  an  honest  barrel  of  apples.  I  could  say 
more  or  less  about  the  system  of  packing  and  grading  fruit 
lliat  docs  not  exist  in  the  practical  work  of  many  growers,  and 
this  is  somewhat  Jigainst  them.  Tliere  are  lots  of  growers  who 
refuse  to  pack  an  honest  barrel  of  apj>l(*s,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  coin- 
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mission  houses  who  refuse  to  make  an  honest  return  of  sales. 
Erb  of  Memphis  says  that  heisa  grower  aswell  as  acommissiou 
merchant,  and  he  favors  consifrning,  but  his  suggestion  falls 
verj'  flat  with  us,  because  Erb  is  in  the  commission  business. 
Buy  and  sell  apples,  and  let  each  one  take  his  own  risk  for  re- 
suite.  Much  could  be  said  about  producers  reading  up,  and 
being  posted  on  general  conditions,  so  that  they  can  sell  their 
fruit  intelligently,  and  get  what  it  is  worth-" 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  received  from  Major 
C.  C.  Bell,  secretary  of  the  Central  Missouri  Horticultural  As- 
sociation, and  who  is  well  known  as  a  national  figure  in  the 
horticultural  work  in  its  various  departments:  ** Referring  to 
marketing  fruit,  will  say,  that  I  can  only  look  at  the  business 
as  a  whole,  and  suggest  ways  which  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence  is  for  the  betterment  of  the  business,  and  which  I  will 
look  upon  in  a  way  far  different  from  a  contracted  point  of 
view.  I  want  better  quality,  more  careful  assorting  and  hand- 
ling and  honest  packing.  When  this  is  done,  in  fact,  and  not 
in  words,  then  a  paying  price  will  always  follow. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been  a  great  believer  of  specialties, 
and  I  think  if  this  is  followed  in  the  fruit  business,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  will  make  more  money.  Perhaps  the  first  important 
question  in  varieties  of  fruit  is  to  consider  the  location  of  the 
land,  its  quality  and  position  for  market.  Strawberries  may 
pay  big  on  land  worth  100  dollars,  or  more  per  acre  in  some 
good  position  for  market,  while  they  would  be  a  failure  on  the 
same  sort  of  land  only  costing  10  dollars  per  acre,  not  well  lo- 
cated to  a  market;  this  holds  good  for  all  fruits,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  the  most  perishable  fruit. 

As  stated,  I  believe  in  specialties,'  and  hence,  think  that  the 
grower  should  not  try  to  be  a  dealer,  speculator,  as  in  the  long 
run,  such  methods  would  cause  him  to  lose  money.  The  nature 
of  all  business  requires  that  it  should  be  well  done,  with  ex- 
perience, capital  and  tact  of  application;  and  we  can  only  be 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  commerce,  and  never  the  whole  chain. 
To  be  a  jack  of  all  trades  at  this  time  and  age,  as  a  rule,  is 
failure;  and  what  we  want  is  success. 

To  be  truly  successful  we  must  be  broad  and  big  in  our  views, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  business,  and  on  this  point  every 
farmer  has  much  to  learn  yet.  To  illustrate,  I  call  to  mind 
an  apple  grower  living  in  my  neighborhood,  who  had  a  very 
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fair  crop  of  apples,  attracting  many  buyers,  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  both  quantity  and  quality,  had  run  their  offers  up 
high,  and  to  the  point  where  no  margin  for  profit  was  left; 
and  yet  this  apple  grower  in  the  face  of  the  market,  and 
not  sell,  but  held  out  for  higher  terms,  dragging  alone:  until 
the  buyers  withdrew,  as  some  of  his  varieties  are  ripe  and 
ready  to  go  into  cold  storage  when  they  should  have  been  in 
shape  with  barrels  on  the  ground  to  pack.  The  result  was, 
he  was  left  with  a  lot  of  apples,  some  too  ripe  for  good  pack- 
ing without  a  buyer;  he  had  to  undertake  to  pack  and  ship 
for  himself,  and  by  the  time  he  secured  barrels  and  packed 
with  farm  hands,  and  loaded  on  cars,  he  then  tried  to  sell  to 
buyers,  but  the  best  of  buyers  did  not  care  to  take  them  in 
that  shape,  and  so  days,  and  I  am  informed  weeks,  passed  in 
this  delay,  and  I  was  creditably  informed  that  he  did  not  get 
one  half  as  much  in  the  end  as  he  would  have  had  for  the 
apples  while  they  were  on  trees.  My  advice,  therefore,  has 
always  been  to  both  growers  and  speculators  to  sell  whenever 
3'ou  havo  margin  and  do  not  begrudge  a  little  profit  the  one 
who  buys  may  make." 

C.  M.  Gerard,  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Fruit 
( J  rowers  association,  writes  to  me  from  Charleston,  111.  as  fol- 
lows: '*The  object  of  our  association  is  to  prevent  each 
grower  from  going  to  our  local  retail  dealers,  and  allowing 
him  to  establish  a  price  by  quoting  something  that  came  to 
him  by  hearsay  in  regard  to  the  price  of  fruit.  Secondly,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  shipping  trade,  and  thus  prevent  a 
surplus  of  fruit  at  home.  Our  members  received  the  same 
l^rice  for  the  same  grade  of  fruit,  and  by  sellng  under  our  di- 
rection they  received  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  above  the 
prevailing  wholesale  rates.  Our  object  is,  to  include  all 
kinds  of  fruit  when  the  fruit  growers  are  willing  to  bear  a 
pro  rata  expense  of  a  salesman,  both  local  and  traveling, 
when  necessary  to  dispose  of  fruit  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  our  association 
thus  far.'* 

Q.  A.  Atwood,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  secretary  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  says  in  a  letter  that  was  a  little 
delaved : 

Pleaso  excuse  delay  in  replying  to  your  favor  of  last  month. 
I  have  been  and  am  exceedingly  busy.    Have  been  to  several 
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of  the  northern  markets  as  far  as  St.  Paul,  and  the  office  work 
here  is  getting  to  be  large.  The  objects  and  aims  of  the 
Ozark  Fruit  Growers'  Association  are  partially  set  forth  in  a 
circular  I  send  in  another  envelope,  the  only  copy  I  have  left. 
AYe  shipped  525  cars  of  strawberries  last  season  from  central 
headquarters,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  later  at  Monett,  Mo. 
We  made  more  money  for  these  local  unions  than  some  of 
them  ever  made  before.  Expect  to  do  a  larger  and  more  suc- 
cessful business  the  coming  season.  The  system  is  simple, 
safe  and  inexpensive. 

^Manager  and  secretary  have  modest  salaries.  We  have 
agents  in  the  principal  markets  during  our  shippng  season. 
A  large  proportion  of  ears  are  sold  on  track.  We  expect  to 
sell  1000  cars  of  peaches  this  season  if  there  is  a  fair  crop. 
With  telegraph  and  long  distance  phone  the  manager  at  cen- 
tral oflSce  can  dispose  of  cars  just  as  readily  as  if  the  cars 
were  before  him  and  buyer. 

Without  some  system  in  marketing  berries  and  peaches, 
these  berries  and  peaches  would  not  pay  expenses.  And  we 
shall  have  to  use  system  in  marketing  apples. 

Before  the  recent  cold  spell  we  had  the  fruit  buds  for  1,100 
or  1,200  cars  of  berries,  2,500  cars  of  peaches  and  8,000  cars  of 
apples.  Peaches  have  been  badly  killed  in  some  sections. 
Between  Springfield  and  Koshkonong  there  are  enough  live 
buds  for  a  full  crop. 

Success  to  you  in  co-operation. 

Not  wishing  to  come  before  an  intelligent  body  of  growers 
and  shippers  with  finely  spun  theories,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  presenting  views,  and  also  giving  ex- 
periences of  some  of  the  most  practical  fruit  growers  and 
packers  selected  from  a  widely  extended  acquaintance.  At 
the  present  meeting,  as  well  as  in  many  others  held  to  discuss 
practical  points  along  horticultural  lines,  we  repeat  ourselves, 
and  repeat  remarks  frequently  made  by  others.  Perhaps  it  is 
quite  proper  that  this  should  be  so,  as  it  causes  a  continuous 
stirring  of  soil,  which  may  need  a  continuous  repetition  in 
sowing  some  of  the  best  seeds  of  thought  which  may  require 
constant  application  before  they  take  root,  and  are  finally  in 
shape  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to  market 
fruit  successfully,  I  would  require  the  man  entering  upon  the 
business  as  a  grower  that  he  should  be  interested  in  his  work 
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to  the  extent  that  his  vocation  would  always  be  an  inspira- 
tion; he  also  should  be  eminently  fitted  for  carrying  on  his 
work  successfully.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  too  many  of  the 
failures  in  life  are  frequently  caused  by  men  widely  missinj: 
their  callings  We  have  some  farmers  who  would  make  good 
statesmen,  and  would  be  capable  of  shining  in  many  profes- 
sions. We  also  have  many  preachers  who  would  be  rendering 
better  service  to  the  world  if  they  followed  a  plough  or  man- 
aged a  commission  house,  and  who  would  try  to  place  bounds 
(m  the  success  that  some  commission  men  would  achieve  if 
they  were  filling  the  x)lace  of  some  preachers.  Some  time  ago, 
I  asked  an  acquaintance  living  in  IMissouri  why  he  destroyed 
his  orchard.  His  reply  was,  that  the  growing  of  fruit 
ceased  to  interest  him.  The  whole  bent  of  his  inclinations  re- 
solved itself  in  efforts  to  grow  fine  and  fancy  stock,  and  while 
giving  this  an  undivided  attention,  his  orchard  suffered,  and 
rather  than  have  an  eye  sore  on  his  premises  he  put  the  or- 
chard out  of  existence.  I  surely  think  his  good  sense  should 
be  commended.  It  is  a  fiat  of  fate  that  there  is  no  excellence 
without  great  labor,  and  we  must  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  patience  and  perseverence,  and  perfect  willingness  to 
stand  some  drear\^  drudgerj^  to  accomplish  desirable  ends  we 
have  in  view. 

Too  much  judgment  could  not  be  applied  in  selecting  the 
right  quality  of  hind  for  growing  fruit.  I  know  of  land  in 
the  middle  west  that  would  grow  100  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre,  and  yet,  would  not  be  worth  consideration  for  orchard 
puri)oses,  as  it  lacks  essential  elements  for  fruit  growing.  If 
the  grower  must  have  cheap  land  far  away  from  railroads, 
such  land  should  be  selected  with  a  moral  certainty  that  ship- 
l)ing  facilities  will  become  contiguous  as  the  orchard  develops 
in  passing  years.  Emc^rson  said  that  the  education  of  a  child 
should  begin  before  it  is  bom.  The  fruit  grower  should  feel 
a  full  responsibility  of  proper  caring  for  his  trees  in  their 
young  and  tender  conditi<m.  They  may  receive  injuries  at 
this  critical  i)eriod,  which,  while  they  may  not  destroy  life, 
may  leave  blights,  that  will  greatly  affect  their  usefulness 
through  all  peri(xls  of  existence.  I  think  that  the  fmit 
grower  should  be  verv  familiar  with  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  soil,  and  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  make  good  the 
drafts  for  sustenance  of  growing    trees,    and,    remembering 
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that  wood  and  fruit  are  composed  of  distinct  element,  h'* 
should  not  forget  to  freely  use  a  fertilizer  that  will  furnish 
the  food  required  for  the  fruit. 

The  attention  trees  received  with  each  passing  year  afTeets 
their  future  for  all  time.     If  an  orehardist  neglcLts  his  trees 
for  two^  or  three  years,  or  even  one    year,    he    can    not,    and 
should  not,  expect  that  extra  care  in  the  future  would  repair 
losses  by  indifference  in  the  past.     Again  and  again  it  must 
be  impressed  upon  the  apple  grower  to  do  his  best  in  efforts 
to  grow  the  finest  fruit.     We  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  the  quality  of  fruit  growing  half  a  century'  ago  should  be 
something  out  of  date  at  the  present    time;    and    it    is    ([uite 
probable  that  the  apples  grown  today  will    not    compare    in 
r^uality  with  the  apples  to  be  produced  a  half  a  century,  or 
perhaps  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  in    the  future.     In    the 
early  days  of  stock  growing,  the  average  weight  of  an  ox  was 
400  pounds;  a  sheep,  50  pounds;  a  horse,  GOO  pounds;  a  cow, 
250  i)Ounds.     Note  the  developments  in  the  paths  of  progress 
in  these  pursuits.     Now  we  frequently  see    an    ox  that    will 
weigh  2000  pounds;  a  sheep,  weighing  400  to  500  pounds;  and 
a  cow,  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds;  instead  of  the  di- 
minutive horse,  we  now  have  horses  weighing  from  1,000  to 
2,000   pounds.     These    facts  seem    almost   like   wonders    that 
have  been  accomplished  by  evolution.     The    development    of 
fruit  shows  also  a  splendid  record.     Starting  with  a  poor,  insig- 
nificant Siberian  crab  apple,  a  constant  development  unfolding 
through   centuries  now  gives  us  the  beautiful  bell-flower,  the 
Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  and  many  scores  of  splendid  varieties 
of  apples,  by  no  means  excepting  the  much  abused  and  much 
complimented  Ben  Davis.     We  can  observe  the  gain  and  learn 
other  processes  of  change.     Starting  with  the  common  sun-flower 
we  now    see  that  crowning  beauty,  the    chrysanthemum.     The 
avenues  to  further  opportunities  for  developing  fruit,  as  well  as 
all  other  products,  are  wide  open  to  the  earnest  seeker.     In  the 
early  days  of  emigration  to  Alaska,  it  was  noted  that  the  natives 
in  that  cold  climate  put  on  their  furs,  and  hovered  over  fires, 
made  from  faggots,  with  a  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  rich 
inexhaustible  coal  mines  not  far  beneath  the  surface  of  their 
daily  walks.     It  woiild  seem  that  too  many  are  in  the  depart- 
ments of  horticulture  with  the  same  unconsciousness  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  if  they  only  used  the  foresight  and  the 
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necessary  persistent  endeavor  to  reach  results.    It  always  takes 
a  reasonable  effort  on  our  part  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Referring  again  to  the  work  of  marketing  fruit,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  orchardist  would  pack  nothing  but  good  fruit, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  best  results  in  making  sales  in 
neighborhcwds  not  exactly  convenient  to  market  would  be  by 
forming  fruit  associations  along  lines  as  indicated  by  letters  that 
I  have  read.  In  cases  where  the  apple  grower  does  not  care  for 
the  labor  of  sorting  his  fruit,  it  would  seem  to  be  better  for  him 
to  sell  his  orchard  in  a  lump  to  the  buyer,  and  let  him  do  his  own 
sorting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  grower  understands  all  con- 
ditions, and  is  willing  to  meet  all  requirements,  the  buyer,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  would  be  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  the 
fruit  if  the  grower  would  do  the  sorting  and  packing.  The  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  commission  men  in  buying  orchards  in  a  lump 
was  started  solely  for  the  reason  that  the  packing  of  the  growers 
in  too  many  instances  w^as  unsatisfactory*;  and,  no  doubt,  most 
of  them  would  be  willing  to  again  buy  by  the  barrel — ^when  the 
packing  necessary  is  assured  satisfactory  sales  are  assured.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  apples  should  be  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age quickly  as  possible  when  picked.  If  an  apple  grower  should 
have  his  own  storage  house,  he  should  be  careful  to  pack  the 
apples  so  well  that  they  will  need  no  repacking  when  shipped  for 
market.  If  he  has  no  cold  storage,  and  the  apples  are  not  sold, 
he  should  make  all  possible  haste  to  place  the  fruit  in  the  near- 
est cold  storage  house.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Illinois,  who  buys 
largely  apples  of  New  York  orchards,  recently  told  me  that  he 
had  made  some  very  serious  mistakes  by  shipping  the  apples  to 
Illinois  instead  of  placing  them  in  cold  storage  at  once  in  New 
York.  As  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  apple  han'ests  there  is  a  great 
rush  in  the  shipping  of  apples,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  get  car  service,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this  delay  in  taking 
care  of  the  fruit  inflicts  injuries  which  have  a  most  telling  effect 
in  decay  and  rotting  later  in  the  season.  When  apples  are  well 
secured  in  a  cold  storage  house  thev  can  be  taken  out  at  the 
owner *s  pleasure,  and  shipped  at  times  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
fierce  competition  in  securing  car  sen'ice.  To  the  retailer,  who 
hauls  apples  to  town  in  boxes  and  baskets,  it  is  essentially  neee.<^ 
saiy  to  put  his  fruit  in  clean  packages.  There  is  a  marked 
change  in  the  exhibition  of  apples  when  they  are  taken  from 
dirty  baskets  and  musty  boxes,  and  placed  in  packages  that  are 
bright,  fresh  and  clean.     The  old  saying,  not  how  much,  but  how 
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good,  is  a  good  motto  in  growing  fruit  for  market.  We  all  know 
that  fine  fancy  apples  will  frequently  sell  from  six  dollars  to  ten 
dollars  per  barrel,  when  the  poorest  qualities  would  be  a  drug 
on  the  market  at  one  dollar  per  barrel.  It  certainly  would  be 
less  trouble  to  handle  ten  barrels  of  apples  worth  100  dollars 
than  100  barrels  worth  the  same  amount.  There  need  be  no 
needless  fears  or  anxieties  of  any  character  of  disposing  of  a 
crop  of  the  best  apples  that  can  be  produced.  In  early  days, 
before  railroads  to  the  Pacific  were  constructed,  did  it  seem  a 
hardship  to  men  to  cross  what  was  then  kncrwn  as  the  American 
plains,  and  put  up  i*iith  all  manner  of  privations  and  their  de- 
termined efforts  to  dig  gold  from  the  mountains?  And,  again, 
how  cheerfully  men  have  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  the  vio- 
lence of  enemies,  and  all  sickness  and  dangers  contingent  to 
foreign  countries  in  search  for  the  diamonds  that  have  been 
found  in  Australia  and  darkest  Africa.  It  can  be  depended  upon 
with  the  most  reasonable  assurance  that  wherever,  and  when- 
ever first  class  fruits  are  produced,  some  enterprising  buyer  will 
discover  the  scent,  and  trace  the  trail  until  the  price  is  secured. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  horticulture  is  in  its  infancy.  It 
will  require  much  research,  the  closest  observations,  and  earnest 
attention  to  push  it  forward  to  its  proper  place  before  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  strong  union  of  effort,  which  comes  from  an  in- 
creasing interest  and  added  strength  of  horticultural  societies  all 
over  the  country — ^strives  in  development  will  be  made  with  each 
passing  year.  The  outlook  is  ample.  It  should  be  impressed, 
however,  upon  all  the  workers  of  the  present  age  that  they  must 
be  on  the  alert,  be  ready  to  recognize  their  opportunities  and  to 
take  advantages,  which  will  keep  them  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  changes  in  the  paths  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Electricity  has  been  enthroned 
in  its  power,  giving  support  to  millions  of  people  in  lucrative 
employment,  and  other  changes  of  equal  importance  in  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  world  have  been  made,  and  we  can  readily  see 
that  millions  and  millions  of  people  who  are  not  now,  and  never 
will  be  fruit  producers  must  be  provided  for  by  the  foresight 
and  industry  of  horticulturists.  Great  are  the  changes  and  con- 
veniences made  for  the  benefit  of  fruit  growers  in  the  past  com- 
paratively few  years.  Foreign  markets  have  opened  to  receive 
large  quantities  of  surplus  crops ;  cold  storage  plants  have  come 
to  the  rescue  to  take  good  care  of  the  crop  while  waiting  for 
satisfactory  market.     There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  all 
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kinds  of  orchard  implements  and  on  hand  tools.  A  noted 
progress  in  the  methods  of  fertilizing  and  spraying,  and  always 
clearer  and  clearer  views  into  the  science  of  fruit  growing;  the 
iced  ears  for  handling  fruit  when  it  is  necessary,  and  countless 
advantages  to  all  in  the  present  age  which  were  unknown  and 
unheard  of  hy  the  pioneers  of  the  fruit  industry. 

Lot  us  all  in  our  clay  act  wtH  our  part  in  efforts  to  roach 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  with  a  confidence  of  reaping  a 

merited  reward  of  ha\ing  been  useful  in  our  time,  of  elevating 
the  fruit  industry  to  a  higher  standard,  contributing  measurably 
to  prosperity  in  commercial  circles,  and  in  enhancing  the  happi- 
ness of  many  rural  homes  in  which  are  engendered  and  fostered 
the  true  principles  which  give  the  strongest  protection  to  the 
good  order  of  state  and  national  government. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President:  I  am  soriy  there  is  nobody  liere  to  stand 
uj)  for  the  poor  commission  men. 

The  Secretary:  ^Ir.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  stand 
up  for  the  commission  men ;  I  am  sure  if  there  were  any  rep- 
resentatives of  the  species  here  they  would  be  able  to  stand 
up  for  themselves.  I  had  a  promise  from  Mr.  Sieg  of  Milwau- 
kee to  be  here  and  the  next  I  heard  from  him  was  from  Hon- 
duras, that  is  somewhere  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator 
and  he  recommended  to  me  another  man  who  is  well  able  to 
I^resent  the  subject  and  shortly  after  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
from  New  Orleans,  that  he  was  on  his  way  still  farther  south. 
Then  I  despatched  a  letter  to  a  man  in  Duluth,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
whom  some  of  you  know.  who.  it  was  said,  would  be  able  to 
represent  the  commission  man,  and  not  long  after  I  received 
u  letter  from  him  from  somewhere  in  Alabama  or  Georgia, 
somewhere  in  that  region,  sayinc:  that  he  was  on  his  way  still 
farther  south  and  so  this  society  seems  to  have  frightened 
these  commission  men  away.  But,  joking  aside,  those  men 
have  business  in  the  south  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tropical  fruits,  business  meetings  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  wanted  to  come  and  they  are  very  much  inter- 
ested and  they  ho])ed  to  be  able  to  be  here  to  speak  on  this 
subject.     I  had  a  very  interesting  letter    from    Mr.    Sieg    of 
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Milwaukee,  saying  that  he  hoped  he  could  come.  He  brought 
out  this  point,  that  the  word  *' commission  man''  should  no 
longer  be  used  because  he  said  the  progressive,  up-to-date 
man  wished  to  be  known  as  a  fruit  and  produce  dealer;  that 
he  sent  his  agents  out  and  contracted  the  crops,  knew  just 
where  his  friut  was  coming  from  and  did  not  depend  on  daily 
iihipments  on  commission.  I  regret  I  was  not  here  during  the 
discussion,  but  in  the  past  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  fruit  men  to  class  all  commission 
men,  without  distinc*tion,  as  being  robbers,  and  I  have  had 
that  view,  had  absorbed  it,  and  held  to  it  pretty  strongly  un- 
til I  came  in  contact  with  commission  men  and  talked  with 
them,  without  telling  them  all  my  business,  and  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  out  that  they  were  not  all  robbers  and  I 
would  send  to  them  without  reserve  any  fruit  that  I  might  have 
without  fear.  They  have  things  to  contend  with  as  well  as 
the  growers  and  while  there  may  be  rascals  among  them,  as  a 
rule,  they  mean  to  do  right,  bec?auRe  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
do  right. 

Mr.  Street:  It  is  generally  supposed  that  commission  men 
will  go  to  a  hot  climate  anyway  and  there  is  no  need  of  their 
being  in  a  hurry  about  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  com- 
mission man  exterminated  too  quickly.  I  find  it  is  very 
handy  when  I  have  sold  all  the  fruit  I  can  sell  and  have  a  big 
surplus,  some  days  fifty  or  one  hundred  cases,  to  have  a  place 
to  put  them  and  I  should  hate  to  see  the  commission  man  put 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  Toole:  I  am  glad  that  the  discussion  took  -the  turn 
that  our  President  and  our  Secretary  have  given  it  in  favor 
of  the  commisison  man,  because  it  very  seldom  does.  Last 
year  we  went  after  the  commission  men  very  had  and  there 
was  not  much  said  for  them,  but  I  have  listened  and  in  all 
that  has  been  said  in  the^e  different  papers  in  regard  to  mar- 
keting, a  strong  point  was  always  made  in  favor  of  good 
^oods,  and  I  do  not  think  you  could  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
commission  man  more  than  by  producing  a  first  class  article 
and  packing  it  in  a  good,  honest  way.  He  is  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  well  by  us  and  to  make  a  profit  for  himself,  and  by 
helping  oui'selves  we  help  him. 

Mr.  Hanchett:  Since  I  have  been  in  the  fruit  business  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  become  quite  intimately  acquainted 
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with  some  commission  men,  and  I  have  been  brought  to 
realize  that  the  commission  man  is  always  between  two  fires.  He 
is  the  purchaser  on  one  hand  and  the  retailer  on  the  other,  and 
I  had  this  very  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  one  day  in  St.  Paul ; 
I  was  in  the  market  there  and  I  saw  some  strawberries  brought 
in  to  a  commission  man;  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  and 
stopped  and  talked  with  him  and  examined  them,  and  they  were 
very  small,  poor  strawberries,  little  Warfields  that  were  almost 
all  calyx,  not  much  berry;  calyx  and  sand  is  what  they  were 
made  up  of.  The  commission  man  was  an  Irishman  and  he  had 
a  rich  Irish  brogue,  and  he  said  to  me,  '*I  don't  see  what  people 
are  thinking  of  by  sending  such  things  on  the  market,  they  are 
hard  to  get  rid  of  at  any  price.*'  Just  then  a  grocery  man  came 
up  and  stopped  to  talk  berries.  Mr.  Commission  Man  stepped 
up  promptly,  and  he  said,  **They  are  small,  but  I  have  always 
been  told  that  small  berries  are  the  sweetest,  and  I  actually  be- 
lieve they  will  make  more  fruit  to  the  quart  than  the  big 
berries."  Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  sharks  who  are 
going  around  like  the  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
vour, in  the  guise  of  a  commission  man ;  I  have  been  sharked  out 
of  $300  or  $400  by  that  class  of  man,  but  that  was  when  I  was 
cutting  my  eye  teeth.  We  are  troubled  greatly  in  Sparta  with 
this  class  of  commission  man.  We  have  became  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  commission  man  on  the  market  with  which  we 
do  business  that  we  think  we  understand  something  as  to  who 
the  reliable  men  are.  It  is  one  of  the  points  of  our  association 
to  try  and  protect  our  members  against  unreliable  commission 
houses,  but  when  a  soliciting  man  of  one  of  these  swindling  con- 
cerns visits  our  city,  he  always  succeeds  in  getting  quite  a  haul. 
He  will  perhaps  first  go  to  our  board  of  directors  and  ask  to  be 
made  an  agent.  Being  refused,  he  goes  out  among  our  mem- 
bers and  he  slyly  whispers  in  their  ear  that  he  wanted  to  be- 
come an  agent,  **But  that  board  of  directors  you  have  got  there, 
their  price  was  so  high,  I  could  not  buy  of  them,  and  they  are 
getting  a  rake-off  from  you  fellows  by  not  letting  me  in."  And 
of  course  he  goes  talking  around  the  back  street,  and  runs  down 
the  association  officers  and  gets  some  men  to  ship  him  fruit,  and 
the  firet  fellow  that  sends  a  good  price,  and  that  proves  that 
the  board  of  directors  are  getting  a  rake-off,  and  then  a  whole 
lot  send  in  some  more,  and  that  is  the  last  that  is  heard  of  that 
commission  house. 
Mr.  Goodman :    Make  those  very  men  that  do  that  pay  a  fine 
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of  $50  or  $25,  just  bring  them  right  to  time;  if  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  an  organization  you  can  hold  them.  You  can 
never  ship  to  a  conunission  man  some  surplus  that  you  have  to 
dispose  of,  he  will  never  give  you  satisfaction  that  way.  But 
you  send  to  a  commission  man  every  day,  and  he  knows  that  you 
are  going  to  send  that  way  and  he  will  take  care  of  your  ship- 
ments. But  if  you  sell  all  you  can  sell  in  your  own  way  and 
send  to  the  commission  man  only  something  that  you  cannot 
handle,  I  don't  blame  him  very  much  if  he  gets  the  best 
of  you.  But  the  very  men  that  agree  to  stand  by  your  co-opera- 
tive association  will  be  the  first  to  sneak  oflp  and  sell  to  some 
other  man,  and  if  you  can  get  tab  on  them,  have  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  fine  them  if  they  make  a  shipment  of  one  box  to  any 
one  except  the  association. 

Prof.  Henry :  I  was  not  here  when  the  paper  was  before  you, 
but  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  great  prominence  of  co- 
operation in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  its  incipient  growth  in  this 
country'.  It  is  starting,  and  it  should  have  every  encouragement 
from  our  people.  We  all  know  the  force  of  numbers;  we  all 
know  how  one  man  is  nothing  by  himself,  but  a  dozen  men  com- 
bined for  one  purpcse  accomplish  a  great  deal.  We  can  see  that 
in  other  directions,  in  all  lines  of  activity.  In  Europe  it  is  mar- 
velous to  see  the  results  of  co-operation ;  men  are  co-operating  in 
all  possible  lines  to  the  good  of  those  that  are  working  together, 
and  I  want  to  see  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  now  that  our  people 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  intelligence,  that  we  have  gotten 
to  a  certain  stage  of  production,  an  intelligent  handling  of  that 
which  is  produced. 

The  Paris  fruits  are  sold  at  auction  under  the  co-operative 
system;  in  Denmark,  where  the  production  is  not  horticultural 
in  its  nature,  but  where  they  produce  pork  and  dairy  products, 
and  eggs,  nearly  all  that  product  is  sold  under  a  co-operative 
system  and  the  results  are  simply  marvelous.  The  eggs  are 
handled  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  they  are  sold  to  the  cus- 
tomers from  the  four  grades.  All  eggs  are  perfectly  clean  and 
actually  have  on  them  the  stamp  of  the  syndicate,  as  they  call 
it,  the  local  syndicate,  and  the  number  of  individuals  in  that 
syndicate,  and  the  date  that  the  egg  is  laid,  and  little  Denmark, 
one-quarter  as  large  as  Wisconsin,  is  now  shipping  20,000,000 
eggs  and  actually  buying  com  in  Nebraska  to  help  produce 
those  e^s.  The  United  States  does  not  export  any.  We  boast 
of  our  American  products ;  our  cotton,  our  wheat,  our  corn — all 
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the  immense  beef  product  and  so  on  aggregates  in  total  value 
$11  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America;  the  United 
States  sends  out  $11  worth  of  horticultural  products,  cotton,  beef, 
wheat,  com  and  oats,  now,  don't  forget  that  when  we  speak 
of  our  boasted  production  in  America,  little  Denmark,  one- 
quarter  as  large  as  Wisconsin,  and  as  many  people,  with  poor 
land  and  good  land  mixed  sends  out  $33  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  agricultural  products,  and  she  has  done  it 
through  co-operation.  We  sit  here  and  whine  about  the  trusts 
and  we  boiist  about  our  intelligence  and  our  freedom,  and  little 
Denmark  that  has  over  50  pork  packing  establishments  carried 
on  by  the  farmers  sends  her  pork  into  all  the  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  Armours  and  Swifts  have  tried  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  market,  because  they  ship  to  the  same  markets  that  they 
do,  and  the  Danish  farmer  is  not  afraid  of  the  whole  combine. 
Now,  why  cannot  we  co-operate  here  in  Wisconsin,  the  horticul- 
turists and  the  pork  producers,  all  the  people?  We  have  in- 
telligence and  markets  and  opportunities. 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  a  man  who  is  known  to 
every  one  of  you,  by  reputation  at  least;  he  is  too  modest  to 
come  forward  and  introduce  himself,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  members  see  this  gentleman  before  we  leave,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Matthew  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  much  interested 
in  this  matter  of  marketing  as  I  am  in  some  other  branches.  The 
fact  that  impressed  me  was  what  this  gentleman  said  about  hav- 
ing something  that  was  worth  marketing,  that  was  well  graded 
and  well  packed,  and  that  brought  something  to  my  mind  that 
occurred  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man  working  for 
my  employer  near  Cleveland.  We  had  a  little  dwarf  pear 
orchard,  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  buy  a  lot  of 
bones,  and  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  and  bought  tons 
and  tons  of  bones,  and  they  were  all  stored  in  this  dsvarf  pear 
orchard,  piled-  in  perhaps  three  feet  deep  and  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them  until  he  was  rt^ady  to  crush  them.  Well,  of 
course,  thes(*  bonces  lying  there  jrave  a  great  deal  of  fertility  to 
the  land,  and  there  was  no  damage  to  the  roots,  they  came  up 
near  the  surface  just  where  they  wanted  to,  and  such  pears  as 
wen*  pr('(lu(*(*d  then*  were  probably  never  carried  into  (Cleveland 
before  nor  since.  lie  took  a  lot  of  them  in  to  his  son  who 
kept  a  store  and  his  son  said.  ** Father,  what  will  I  ask  for  these 
pears?"  ''About  2.1  cents  apiece.*'     *'0h,  I  can  never  get  that." 
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"Well,  if  you  can't,  I  will  take  them  home  again."  My  employer 
had  some  business  around  the  city,  was  gone  two  or  three  hours 
and  had  to  call  at  the  store  on  his  way  home  and  they  were  all 
gone  except  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  them,  all  sold  for  25  cents 
apiece.  Now,  they  don 't  pay  25  cents  apiece  for  pears  in  Cleve- 
land, they  don't  pay  any  more  there  than  they  do  anjrwhere 
else,  but  these  pears  were  twice  as  nice  as  any  others,  and  if  he 
had  asked  50  cents  apiece  I  suppose  he  would  have  sold  them. 

Another  experience  I  will  give  from  the  same  man.  He  had 
six  acres  of  red  raspberries  when  I  worked  for  him,  and  he 
picked  as  many  as  60  bushels  in  a  day,  took  them  in  and  his  son 
sold  them.  Every  Saturday  he  would  go  in  and  get  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  the  help  on  the  farm.  He  had  about  100  acres 
which  is  near  the  center  of  the  city  now,  but  he  had  from  15 
to  30  women  and  boys  and  he  needed  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
he  got  $200  or  $300  a  week  for  help.  At  the  close  of  the  straw- 
berry season  he  thought  that  he  had  received  about  all  of  his 
money,  and  still  he  thought  he  had  not  got  very  much.  The 
next  Sunday  after  that  his  son  and  his  wife  came  out  to  take 
dinner  with  the  father;  after  dinner  he  said,  ''Father,  I  have 
$1,000  raspberry  money  for  you, "  and  Mr.  Lloyd  was  very  much 
surprised,  and  after  he  got  through  expressing  his  surprise,  his 
daughter  said,  ''Well,  father,  I  have  $1,000  raspberry  money 
for  you  too. "  So  he  had  $2,000  from  six  acres  more  than  he  had 
expected  he  was  going  to  get,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  every- 
thing he  did  there  was  done  right,  everything  was  raised  the  very 
best  and  graded  and  marketed  in  the  best  style,  and  it  has  done 
me  good  all  my  life  to  think  that  I  spent  two  years  with  that 
man  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Webb:  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
subject  of  co-operation,  but  underlying  it  I  see  one  principle 
that  has  been  brought  out  by  nearly  every  speaker.  It  is  not  a 
question  affecting  primarily  state  horticulture  as  to  marketing 
of  berries  but  it  is  simply  one  of  character,  simply  honesty  un- 
derlying the  whole  problem.  I  have  a  little  sympathy  with  the 
commission  man,  as  I  do  with  the  under  dog  when  he  is  pounded 
on,  whether  he  is  in  the  right  or  wrong,  as  a  rule,  and  I  do  not 
think  all  of  the  dishonest  men  are  in  the  commission  houses 
handling  fruit.  The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  honest  commission 
man  from  Milwaukee  who  did  not  want  to  be  named  a  commis- 
sion man,  namely,  he  wanted  to  be  a  produce  dealer.    He  after- 
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wards  named  a  man  from  Duluth  that  he  hoped  to  get  here,  he 
also  had  taken  to  the  south,  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  happened  to  know 
Mr.  Ferguson,  he  went  into  the  commission  business  because  he 
was  a  producer;  he  w^as  a  farmer,  a  vegetable  grower,  a  small 
fruit  grower,  a  thoroughly  honest  Scotchman  and  he  made  both 
ends  work.  He  did  his  own  selling  and  he  made  so  much  of  a 
success  of  it  in  that  line  himself  that  everybody  else  wanted  to 
sell  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  they  got  a  square  deal.  But  the  main 
point  in  co-operation  is  that  honest  men  may  meet  other  honest 
men  and  find  out  the  dishonest  men  and  when  we  have  done  that 
we  have  solved  the  whole  question,  in  my  opinion. 

Prof.  Henry :  I  quite  agree  with  that,  that  that  solves  it  all. 
"When  you  try  to  buy  your  boxes,  when  you  try  to  get  rates  on 
the  railroad,  when  you  try  to  reach  the  consumer,  make  no  mi^ 
takes  about  it,  you  need  a  central  organization,  you  need  an  or- 
ganization that  telegraphs  from  Philadelphia,  ''Do  not  send  any 
strawberries  here,  keep  your  shipments,  we  are  flooded.*'  You 
need  an  organization  to  tell  you  how  to  put  it  there,  when  to  put 
it  there ;  you  need,  when  you  buy  your  berry  boxes,  to  buy  them 
of  such  quality  and  price  as  to  have  the  kind  that  the  market 

wants.  You  need  a  thousand  facts  regarding  your  business  that 
as  a  company,  as  a  corporation,  you  can  get,  and  you  cannot  do 

that  when  you- stand  alone.  You  have  got  to  co-operate  in  one 
form  or  another.  I  met  some  gentlemen  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  they  said  to  me,  **We  represent 
10,000  Italian  farmers,  we  are  here  to  buy  agricultural  ma- 
chinery ;  we  have  come  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  we  have 
inspected  the  horticultural  machinery  and  making  our  contracts, 
we  will  now  go  to  certain  other  points;  we  represent  10,000 
parties  in  Italy  and  we  are  buying  horticultural  machinery  for 
them. 

One  reason  why  the  English  farmer  is  in  such  a  deplorable 
position  today  is  his  ** independence."  If  you  rub  up  against 
the  English  farmer  you  will  find  him  the  finest  gentleman.  They 
have  been  the  greatest  farmers  and  independence  has  helped 
them  to  that,  but  they  have  got  to  compete  now  with  people 
weaker  in  many  ways,  but  people  that  stand  together,  and  the 
poor  English  farmer  today  is  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers.  We 
have  the  Dutch  farmer,  the  French  farmer  and  Hungarian 
farmer,  they  are  making  their  own  markets  and  are  in  better 
condition,  not  because  they  are  as  good  farmers  as  he  is,  as  a 
rule,  but  because  he  is  independent,  he  is  proud  of  his  independ- 
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ence.  Now,  my  frineds,  we  have  got  to  get  together,  that  is  all 
there  is  about  it.  You  cannot  farm  on  land  in  Wisconsin,  can- 
not produce  the  best  results^  until  you  have  cut  out  the  expenses 
that  are  not  necessary  and  you  have  such  control  of  your  markets, 
such  arrangements  that  you  can  get  your  products  marketed  to 
the  best  advantage.  Now,  co-operation  does  not  always  mean 
putting  up  the  prices,  but  it  means  cutting  out  the  expenses,  and 
we  have  learned  too  much  of  the  benefits  of  standing  together  to 
see  co-operation  lag  at  this  time. 


WEDNESDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


STRAWBERRY  REVIEW  FOR  1905. 
W.  H.  Hanchett. 

The  strawberry  crop  for  1905  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta  was 
the  most  unsatisfactory  crop  harvested  in  several  years.  Yields 
were  very  small  and  quality  very  poor.  Many  theories  were 
advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  crop  failure  by  diflferent  growers. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  early  in  the  season  were  bright  and  in  an 
apparently  healthy  condition,  showing  no  sigDS  of  winter  killing. 
Later  in  the  season  they  were  found  to  be  dead  and  rotting. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  this  root  killing  of  straw- 
berries to  winter  killing,  but  our  experience  the  past  season 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  another  cause,  just  what  it  is  we 
can  only  make  guesses  at.  The  excessive  amount  of  moisture 
doubtless  had  considerable  to  do  with  it  as  the  soil  was  com- 
pletely saturated  from  early  in  the  spring  until  after  the  crop 
was  harvested,  preventing  the  needed  air  from  penetrating  to 
the  roots.  Variety  seemed  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  it,  as 
all  were  affected  more  or  less.  Warfield  being  affected  the  worst 
of  any  on  our  grounds  and  Dunlap  the  least,  Dunlap  giving  us 
the  only  berries  of  really  good  quality  that  we  had  this  season. 

Wo  do  not  have  a  very  extended  list  on  our  Badger  State 
Farm  but  rather  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  varieties  that  we  find 
reliable  croppers.    Warfield,  Dunlap  and  Enhance  are  our  lead- 
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era.  Au^st  Luther  has  been  our  best  extra  early  berry  and 
Qrandy  our  best  late  berry.  We  are  testing  Aroma  and  Sample 
for  late  and  believe  they  will  prove  valuable. 

We  planted  as  an  experiment  last  spring  one-half  acre  to 
Dunlap  which  we  gave  the  hedge  row  culture  charging  up  the 
plants  at  $2.50  per  M.  and  all  labor  at  15  cents  an  hour  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  membere  to  know  that  this  plot  of  one-half 
acre  has  cost  us  $50.00  to  date  against  $35.00  per  acre  that  a 
ten  acre  field,  also  planted  last  spring  is  owing  us  to  date,  that 
was  given  matted  row  culture.  The  cost  of  the  hedge  row  cul- 
ture could  have  been  reduced  materially  had  we  been  able  to  get 
boys  to  do  the  runner  cutting. 

We  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  yield  of  this  plot  next 
season  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  hedge  row  culture  is 
profitable  in  a  commercial  way.  The  one-half  acre  plot  was  cer- 
tainly an  attractive  looking  strawberry  field  this  fall  before  it 
received  its  winter  covering,  and  we  expect  to  get  some  fancy 
fruit  from  it  next  season. 


C.  L.  Richardson. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  Chippewa  county  was  below  the  aver- 
age both  in  amount  and  quality.  Individual  patches  did  well 
but  many  fields  produced  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  crop.  The 
first  picking  was  June  15th  or  16th  rather  later  than  usual,  and 
the  season  cloud  a  week  earlier  than  usual.  Our  crop  was  the 
lightest  in  several  years. 

Of  the  65  varieties  I  reported  last  year,  we  have  dropped  about 
40.  Many  of  the  discarded  varieties  are  valuable  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  so  many  varieties. 

There  is  little  value  in  reporting  upon  old  and  well  estab- 
lished varieties,  and  yet  when  they  show  new  tendencies,  these 
deviations  become  interesting.  Cameron's  Early  was  perhaps 
the  earliest  variety  to  fruit  and  proved  fairly  productive  as  here- 
tofore, but  still  it  is  not  satisfactory.  Michels'  is  no  better.  We 
have  about  st^ttled  down  to  the  Excelsior  and  Johnson's  Early  as 
the  two  best  early  varieties  for  loam  and  clay  respectively. 

Again  tlie  Ilaverland  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
cropper  on  our  grounds.    It  produces  more  quarts  of  medium  to 
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large  berries  than  any  other  variety  we  have  ever  had.  The 
Dunlap,  Bederwood,  Warfield  and  a  seedling  of  our  own  did 
about  equally  well  for  second  plan. 

The  Warfield  is  unqeustionably  deteriorating,  so  is  the  Ex- 
celsior, and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until 
the  Senator  Dunlap  begins  to  loose  its  vigor-productiveness.  Up 
in  our  country  a  few  of  us  think  w^e  see  signs  of  deterioration 
in  the  Haverland. 

Among  the  moderately  late  varieties  we  think  the  Marshall, 
Glen  Mary,  Aroma,  Sample  and  Marie  are  the  safest  to  tie  to. 
Among  the  new  comers  we  were  the  most  favorably  impressed 
by  the  Challenge.  The  plant  is  big  and  stocky.  It  looks  so 
much  like  the  Glen  Mar^'  the  plants  are  hard  to  tell  apart  except 
at  a  distance. 

The  plants  do  not  overcrowd  but  make  a  big  enough  row.  The 
berry  is  blunt,  rather  rigid,  large  and  extraordinarily  firm,  and 
of  quality  above  the  average.  The  Miller  did  not  make  a  good 
showing.  Lady  Garrison  looks  promising  but  needs  further 
trial.  We  keep  a  few  of  the  Jerry  Rusk  for  its  large  size,  good 
shape  and  fancy  quality. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  the  Splendid  did  not  make  a  good 
showing.  The  plant  never  made  a  good  row.  There  was  noth- 
ing especially  the  matter  but  just  a  general  failure  to  do  well. 

The  two  latest  berries  last  year  were  the  Midnight  and  Nettie. 
The  Midnight  was  very  late — later  than  the  Rough  Rider  or 
Hunn.  A  few  of  its  berries  remained  until  about  July  25th, 
but  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  We  had  a  fine  row  of  plants,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  berries  the  plants  turned  yellow  or 
rusted.  Many  of  them  died  outright.  Many  of  the  blossoms 
failed  to  set  any  fruit,  and  that  which  remained  was  hard  and 
seedy.  We  shall  give  the  midnight  another  trial  on  heavier, 
richer  soil.  The  season  was  evidently  unfavorable,  and  we  think 
the  plant  would  do  better  on  a  clay  soil. 

The  Nettie  is  much  more  satisfactory.  It  produces  scarcely 
enough  plants  but  is  very  late  and  produces  a  fairly  heavy  crop 
of  large  shapely  berries.  The  berries  are  rather  soft,  the  flavor 
Ls  insipid,  and  the  color  is  a  peculiar  yellowish  tinge  which  is  not 
pleasing,  resembling  its  parent  the  Hunn. 

There  were  few  complaints  of  pests  this  year.  The  leaf  roller 
prevailed  throughout  our  section  to  some  extent,  but  did  no 
serious  damage. 

Mr.  Richardson :    Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
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having  the  same  difficulty  with  the  ratting  of  the  roots  that  Mr. 
Ilanchett  spoke  of  as  characteristic  of  the  fields  of  Sparta.  We 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  find  out  whether  it  is  general  weak- 
ness of  the  plant  or  whether  it  is  some  species  of  pest  that  is 
attacking  it.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  at  present  that  it 
is  some  form  of  disease  and  not  merely  winter  killing.  It  acts  in 
such  a  peculiar  manner,  but  whether  it  is,  it  is  a  pretty  serious 
problem  up  in  our  country  and  it  is  getting  more  serious  every 
year.  We  have  acres  and  acres  throughout  our  section  where 
the  plants  came  out  from  winter  quarters  apparently  looking 
well,  and  then  when  the  blooming  season  came  on  they  began  to 
go  down  and  they  were  dead  before  it  was  time  for  the  first  pick- 
ing  to  take  place. 


Dr.  T.  E.  Loope. 

I  have  not  any  paper  prepared  upon  the  strawberry,  and  I  do 
not  know  very  much  about  it  anyway,  although  on  that  account  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  a  very  good  paper.  I  had  only  a  medium 
crop  of  strawberries,  but  I  probably  had  just  as  much  as  I  de- 
served. We  had  serious  pests,  and  in  regard  to  the  root  killing, 
that  trouble  that  has  been  spoken  of  here,  I  have  my  opinion  about 
that.  I  have  had  that  on  my  farm  and  I  have  always  attributed 
that  at  my  place  to  the  winter  and  nothing  else.  I  believe  that 
with  me,  I  am  not  talking  about  anybody  else,  but  with  me,  I 
occasionally  get  a  hard  winter  that  is  peculiarly  hard  on  the 
strawberry  and  for  that  reason  I  get  occasionally  that  same 
condition  where  the  roots  are  diseased  and  where  the  plants  do 
not  do  much,  and  any  man  who  is  foolish  enough  to  grow  straw- 
berries as  far  north  as  Chippewa  Falls  would  be  liable  to  find 
that  same  trouble,  and  our  friend  Richardson  comes  from  that 
region.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  may  be  just  as  prevalent  in 
the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

As  to  varieties,  I  have  not  got  any.  There  are  only  two  that 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  and  our  friend  Crawford  is  responsi- 
ble for  one  of  them,  and  that  is  the  Dunlap;  the  other  is  the 
Warfield.  I  have  had  a  dozen  other  varieties  that  I  never  could 
get  many  berries  from.  Understand  that  I  do  not  say  there 
are  not  other  good  berries  in  other  localities,  but  with  me  the 
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Warfield  and  the  Dunlap  are  the  only  ones  that  I  will  consider, 
I  would  not  plant  another  one  if  you  furnished  it  me  that  I 
know  of. 

We  have  occasional  pests.  I  am  not  troubled  with  the  leaf 
roller  as  a  rule.  Years  ago  I  had  some  of  the  leaf  roller  work 
that  made  serious  havoc  with  the  berries,  but  of  late  years  I  have 
not  had  that.  The  greatest  pest  that  I  have  to  contend  with 
is  June  grass,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  that.  The  soil  that 
I  have  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  June 
grass  and  I  seem  to  have  plenty  of  seed  in  the  ground  and  I  can 
take  care  of  my  strawberry  patch  in  first  class  condition  up  to 
the  first  of  August,  and  in  the  spring  my  ground  is  covered 
with  June  grass  and  it  grows  and  flourishes  until  the  berries 
are  picked  and  sometimes  way  above  the  vines  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  do,  there  is  no  use  talking.  I  see  most  of  you  take  care 
of  your  patches  until  the  first  of  August  and  keep  them  well 
cleaned  and  well  cultivated  until  you  get  through  picking,  it  is 
not  so  with  me,  I  grow  berries  in  the  grass  and  if  my  friend 
George  J.  were  here,  he  would  remind  you  of  that  any  way,  be- 
cause he  always  talks  of  my  growing  berries  in  the  grass,  he  has 
seen  it  himself,  so  that  while  I  am  not  a  strawberry  grower,  I 
still  grow  some  strawberries  every  year,  a  few  of  them,  but  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time,  because  there  are  many  others  here 
that  are  capable  of  giving  you  more  information  than  I  can. 


M.  S.  Kellogg,  Janesville. 

I  am  somewhat  like  our  President,  I  have  no  prepared  notes, 
and  will  simply  give  my  review  of  the  season  as  it  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  me  by  last  year's  work. 

At  Janesville  the  strawberry  season  opened  on  June  5th,  and 
reached  its  height  June  17th,  being  rather  shorter  in  the  first 
crop  than  as  a  rule  with  us  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state. 
The  last  picking  of  any  quantity  that  was  disposed  of  on  the 
market  was  July  8th,  so  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  season 
really  made  up  in  length  for  the  shortness  of  the  forepart.  With 
us,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  other  speakers,  the  quality  of  the 
berries  this  year,  as  far  as  flavor  is  concerned,  was  decidedly 
rnder  the  average.    As  regards  size,  our  berries  ran  from  me- 
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dium  to  good  size,  but  in  firmness  were  very  much  under  the 
usual  condition  on  account  of  the  very  wet  season,  in  all,  per- 
haps we  had  two- thirds  of  a  crop. 

Of  the  varieties  that  we  grow,  nearly  all  of  them  are  what 
would  be  classed  with  the  standard  market  sorts.  We  have 
found  by  costly  and  many  tried  experiments  that  the  testing  of 
new  varieties  is  a  business  in  itself,  and  have  discontinued  the 
planting  in  a  large  measure  of  many  of  the  newer  sorts,  al- 
though we  are  testing  many  new  varieties  at  the  present  time, 
besides  those  that  we  care  for.  I  have  in  mind  that  there  are 
24,  I  believe  that  is  the  number,  of  sorts  that  we  regard  with 
any  degree  of  making  them  a  part  of  our  strawberry  depart- 
ment. In  these  the  best  early  varieties  with  us  have  proven  to 
be  the  Warfield  and  Bederwood;  for  mid-season,  Clyde,  Dun- 
lap  and  Parson's  Beauty,  and  in  regard  to  the  Parson's  Beauty, 
there  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Old  Wilson  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find  in  all  the  varieties  that  we  have  ever  tested. 
It  gives  us  some  of  the  very  finest  berries,  and  berries  that  will 
bring  the  ver>'  best  price  upon  any  market,  it  is  firm,  has  good 
color,  good  size  and  ripens  evenly.  Our  best  late  varieties  are 
Sample  and  Klondike.  Klondike  will  not  do  as  a  shipping  sort, 
but  for  a  local  market  or  home  consumption  there  is  nothing  that 
is  better  as  far  an  quality  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  any  more  time,  because  I  believe 
we  will  all  gain  more  from  the  discussion  that  will  follow  these 
talks  than  we  will  from  the  talks  themselves,  and  I  will  give 
way  to  the  next  speaker. 


L.  A.  Carpenter. 

• 

The  strawberry  question  is  pretty  late  to  be  before  the  peoi)le 
today,  I  think,  and  the  subjectt  of  the  season  I  think  is  about 
the  same  in  all  sections.  We  had  a  verj-  wet  season  to  begin 
with,  and  up  t:)  the  middle  of  June  we  had  so  much  water  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  d>  anything  in  the  strawberry  field. 
We  left  our  strawberries  covered  until  they  began  to  start  con- 
sideral)ly  in  the  spring,  which  held  them  back  nearly  a  week. 
A  great  many  of  the  growers  in  our  si^ction  were  picking  berries 
in  considerable  (luantities  a  wt^elv  before  we^commenced,  this  last 
si^ason,  and  thc^se  who  had  their  berries  ripen  very  early  had  a 
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great  many  soft  berries.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  in  a  great 
many  years  a  better  crop  as  to  quality,  and  our  yield  was  fully 
up  to  the  average  the  past  season.  The  Senator  Dunlap  and 
Warfield  are  our  main  varieties  for  market ;  they  come  in  about 
mid-season.  The  Staple  is  our  best  variety  that  we  have  ever 
tested  and  we  have  planted  considerable  of  that  variety.  They 
ripen  their  main  crop  a  week  ahead  of  the  Warfield.  The 
Arrow  is  the  best  late  variety  we  have  ever  tried ;  it  is  similar  to 
the  Ilaviland,  but  with  us  it  makes  a  better  growth  and  yields 
more  berries.  They  have  a  peculiar  glossy  appearance  which 
makes  them  look  very  attractive  in  the  box.  The  Michigan  we 
have  tried  for  several  years,  but  have  not  found  it  a  success  in 
either  plant  or  berry. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  merits  of 

the  hedge  row  and  the  old  matted  row  system.     We  have  always 

propagated  our  berries  by  the  matted  row  system,  but  we  are 

thinning  them  down  so  as  to  get  them  as  near  the  hedge  row 

sfj'stem  as  possible.    We  find  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  to  keep 

the  runners  in.     For  our  four  best  varieties  for  market  I  would 

name  the  Warfield,  Dunlap  and  Arrow  for  late,  and  the  Staple 

for  early. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Chas.  L.  Pearson,  Baraboo. 

"Up  in  the  Devils  Lake  region  we  had  a  heavenly  lot  of  straw- 
berries last  season  notwithstanding  our  near  proximity  to  the 
resort  of  his  satanic  majesty.  Nearly  all  varieties  were  good. 
Everybody  said  '*My  berries  are  fine,"  and  every  farmer's  gar- 
den *' butted  in"  on  the  market  and  bought  groceries  for  the 
family. 

Irrigating  plants  were  more  ornamental  than  useful  as  heavy 
dews  were  of  semi-annual  occurrence. 

Senator  Dunlap  who  has  for  several  years  been  a  rival  of  ^Ir. 
Bederwood  finally  succeeded  in  winning  Miss  Warfield  and  now 
the  happy  pair  are  always  seen  together.  When  asked  why  she 
preferred  the  Senator,  Miss  Warfield  replied  that  he  was  hand- 
somer and  stronger,  had  a  healthier  color  and  could  earn  more 
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money  than  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  looks  pale  but  says  he  does 
not  want  any  partner  and  can  earn  a  lot  of  money  all  by  himself. 

Aroma  and  Sample  are  a  pair  of  heavy  weights.  They  are  a 
little  slow  but  when  pay  day  comes  around  they  are  the  envy 
of  their  neighbors. 

Clyde  is  pale  and  easily  mashed,  but  earns  good  money-  in  some 
positions.  Bisel  doesn't  make  much  noise  in  the  world  but  gets 
the  dollars  just  the  same.  Splendid,  Bubach  and  Haverland  are 
a  trio  of  good  workers  but  they  can't  stand  travel. 

The  past  strawberry  season  was  not  as  profitable  financially 
as  we  hope  next  year  will  be,  but  it  helped  clinch  some  useful 
lessons,  here  are  a  few  of  them. 

Buy  good  plants  but  don't  pay  an  extra  price  for  balloon 
juice,  otherwise  called  pedigree.  Half  a  dozen  varieties  are 
enough  for  main  crop.  Too  many  kinds  will  multiply  your 
trouble.  Don't  let  your  plants  mat  thickly.  You  wouldn't  ex- 
pect much  com  if  the  stalks  were  an  inch  apart.  Don't  wait 
for  your  berries  to  dry  off  before  picking  in  a  rainy  time.  Some 
years  are  materially  wet  most  of  the  time.  Don't  depend  on 
the  mail  in  strawberry  time.  Put  a  telephone  in  your  berry  shed 
connected  with  the  city  central  and  the  telegraph  oflSce, — use 
them.  Make  the  distance  between  the  berry  field  and  the  con- 
sumer as  short  as  possible.  When  you  get  a  load  of  berries 
send  them  to  the  station  at  a  three  minute  clip.  There'll  be 
horses  when  berries  are  gone.  Don't  sell  aU  of  your  berries 
yourself.  The  commission  man  wants  to  live.  Don't  hope  to 
get  fat  in  strawberry  time.  You'll  lose  about  fifteen  pounds 
for  every  thousand  cases  marketed.  Don 't  go  back  on  the  cows, 
the  pigs  and  the  chickens.  They'll  help  pay  bills  while  straw- 
berries rest.  Don't  smoke  ten  cent  cigars  in  berry  time.  The 
man  with  the  white  blanket  will  be  around  in  the  fall  asking 
what  has  became  of  your  winter's  wages.  Don't  get  saucy  to 
your  pickers.  They  might  reprimand,  suspend  or  discharge 
you.  Don't  expect  to  get  rich  on  strawberries  in  one  year — it 
might  take  two. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof.  Whetzel:  Speaking  about  the  root  diseases  in  straw- 
berries, I  should  judge,  from  the  descriptions  that  the  different 
growers  have  given,  which  were  all  practically  the  same,  that 
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the  trouble  you  have  is  exactly  the  same   as  we   have   in  the 
state  of  New  York,    Now,  I  have  never  grown  any  strawber- 
ries myself,  I  have  never  had  many  berries   from   my  straw- 
berry beds,  because  I  just  set  them  out  last  spring  in  my  own 
garden,  I  had  a  few,  but  I  had  this  trouble  in  my  strawberries 
this  summer,  and  while  a  number  of  people   are  inclined  to 
think  it  is  due  to  winter  killing,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  who  said  it  was  due  to  some  special  disease.    I 
will  tell  you  why.     If  it  were  winter  killing,  I  could  not  have 
the  same  disease  in  my  garden,  because  the  trouble  came  after 
my  plants  had  been  set  out  in  the  spring.    I  set  my  plants  in 
the  spring  and  along  in  the  latter  part  of   July   and   August 
the  roots  began    to  die,  the  leaves    would  curl  up  and    turn 
brown  and  there  would  be  only  one  or  two  roots  holding  the 
plant  to  the  soil.     These  plants  I  set  out  made   runners,   and 
oftentimes  you  cannot  tell  the  row  where  I  had  taken  out 
the  diseased  plants,  there  were  runners  set  and  I  have  plants 
filling  up  those  places,  but  that  was  even  before  the  runners 
Lad  established  themselves,  the  whole    plants    had    died.     I 
have  had  lots  of  specimens  of  this  trouble  sent  in  and  I  have 
examined  the  roots  very  carefully,  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
finding  any  fungus  or  bacteria  that  causes   the    trouble,    but 
that  does  not  signify  that  it  is  not  there.    Any  plant  botanist 
will  tell  you,  I  think,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate  trouble 
in  the  roots  of  plants,  because  there  are  so    many   soil    and 
fungous  bacteria  that  you  will  get  in  the    examination    that 
you  cannot  tell  from  the  microscope  that  any  one  causes  the 
disease.     So  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  last  summer  getting 
cultures,  I  never  succeeded,  although   I  did    succeed    getting 
bacteria,  which  when  introduced  into  the  stems  of  the  leaves 
in  plants  that  were  kept  in  quite  a  moist  condition,  I  got  the 
blackening  of  the  stems,  and  the  dying  of  the  leaves  and  even 
the  killing  of  the  crown  and  some  of  the  roots,  but  that  was 
in  only  one  or  two  cases,  and  I  could  not  really  base  an  opin- 
ion upon  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  due  to  a  bacterial  disease  of  the 
roots  and  the  very  fact  that  it  comes  so  long  after  winter  time 
inclines  me  to  that  opinion,  at  least  the   trouble   we   have   I 
hardly  think  it  is  due  to  winter  killing,  because  it  frequently 
attacks  plants  that  are  set  out   in   the    spring    which   were 
strong  and  healthy.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  light 
on  the  subject,  because  it  is  something  we  are  going  to  work 
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on  at  the  station  during  the  next  year.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  growers  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  I 
judge  from  what  you  said  that  it  was  of  very  much  import- 
ance to  you. 

Mr.  Goodman:  We  have  the  same  trouble  down  in  Mis- 
souri and  we  have  attributed  it  all  to  summer  killing,  espe- 
cially during  this  last  summer  which  was  extremely  hot  and 
wet.  I  will  ask  you  if  such  cause  could  not  cause  root  killing 
as  you  have  mentioned,  having  so  much  rain  and  extreme  hot 
weather  which  would  sunscald  the  roots? 

Prof.  Whetzel?  Of  course  if  the  season  is  very  wet,  that 
lays  the  foundation  for  trouble  in  the  soil,  but  the  roots  that  I 
examined  began  dying  mostly  at  the  ends  and  worked  mostly 
toward  the  top.  Frequently  you  will  find  trouble;  next  to 
the  crown  you  will  notice  that  it  is  healthy,  but  below  that  it 
is  dead.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  some  weather  condition 
might  cause  it,  but  it  does  not  look  that  way  at  the  present 
time,  this  problem  we  have  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Another  question — would  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  fact  that  in  this  summer  killing  the  tips  of  the  roots  would 
be  the  first  destroyed,  in  place  of  those  nearest  to  the  crown? 

Prof.  Whetzela  If  the  water  which  was  around  the  roots 
were  excessively  heated  after  a  rain,  it  might  be  that  the  in- 
jury was  done  there.  You  must  remember  that  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  roots  would  be  the  last  to  be  heated,  the  heat 
would  affect  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil  first.  The  water 
does  not  heat  so  very  rapidly  as  to  heat  the  soil.  If  you  have 
a  notion  that  that  causes  the  trouble,  a  good  thing  w^ould  be 
to  test  the  temperature  at  different  depths  on  a  day  that  you 
think  would  cause  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Rowe:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  whether  or  not 
this  is  found  where  there  has  been  no  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  ground  during  the  winter;  in  other  words,  has  this 
trouble  been  found  where  the  ground  has  been  protected,  so 
that  there  has  been  no  freezing  or  thawing  of  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  winter? 

Prof.  Whetzel :  As  I  say,  my  plants  had  not  been  in  the 
ground  in  the  winter  at  all,  but  the  disease  appeared  after  I 
set  them  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Rowe:  ]\Iight  not  that  have  occurred  during  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  in  the  winter  and  you  have  not  found  the  re- 
sult until  after  you  set  thom  out? 
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Prof.  Whetzel:  In  the  ^ound  where  they  had  been  grow- 
ing? 

Mr.  Rowe:  Yes;  that  was  true  with  us  over  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  fields,  acres  and  acres  of  strawberries  set  out  two 
years  ago,  the  plants  looked  as  fine  as  anything  you  ever  saw 
when  they  were  set  out;  those  plants  went  before  the  middle 
of  August  right  straight  along  where  they  were  ta.ken  from 
beds  that  had  not  been  heavily  mulched  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter.  I  myself  had 
that  season  a  special  lot  of  Aromas  and  because  they  were  so 
fine  in  the  market  I  sold  a  lot  of  plants,  something  over  forty 
thousand  plants,  just  to  neighbors.  Now,  every  plant  that 
came  from  the  field  that  was  not  mulched  before  the  middle 
of  August  was  gone,  that  is,  two  thirds  of  them  were  gone, 
but  from  another  patch  of  the  same  variety,  on  the  same  kind 
of  ground  .that  was  heavily  mulched,  we  did  not  lose  any,  not 
any  of  them  were  lost,  they  were  a  perfect  success,  and  so  I  laid 
it  to  the  fact  that  in  that  bed  that  was  not  mulched,  that  the 
ground  would  thaw  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  then  it 
would  turn  cold  and  freeze  up  and  while  it  would  not  break 
the  roots  square  off,  it  would  bruise  the  sides  of  the  roots  and 
while  digging  them  in  the  spring  they  looked  fresh  and  nice 
as  any  roots  could  look,  by  the  middle  of  August  they  were 
dead. 

Prof.  Whetzel:  The  plants  that  I  grew  came  from  our  Ex- 
periment Station;  they  were  very  well  mulched  during  the 
winter  time.  More  than  that,  if  you  attribute  it  to  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  the  upper  inch  of  the  soil,  you  would  nec- 
essarily expect  the  upper  inch  of  the  root  would  be  the  one 
that  would  die,  but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  tips  under 
that  condition  would  have  been  frozen  all  winter. 

Mr.  Hanchett:  I  am  decidedly  satisfied  that  the  injury  to 
our  strawberry  crop  was  due  to  some  other  cause  besides  win- 
ter killing.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  for  years,  the  first 
thing  in  the  ^spring  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  to  go 
over  our  strawberry  field,  dig  up  a  plant  here  and  there,  take 
jt  to  the  house  and  wash  the  roots  out  carefully  and  see  what 
the  color  is,  then  take  my  knife,  slice  them  up  a  little  at  a 
time  to  see  how  they  look  clear  through.  Last  spring,  after  I 
had  done  this,  I  decided  we  were  going  to  have  a  great  straw- 
berry crop.    The  roots  looked  actually  as  bright   as   though 
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they  had  been  growing  in  snow  all  winter,  and  as  far  as  the 
freezing  was  concerned,  there  was  but  very  little  frost  in  the 
ground  anywhere.  When  the  snow  melted,  it  all  soaked  into 
the  ground  and  I  feel  positively  certain  that  it  could  not  be 
due  to  winter  killing  last  year,  but  it  must  be  due  to  fungous 
disease  or  blight. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  we  got  the  worst  effect  from  it  last  sea- 
son on  a  little  rise  of  ground  just  up  in  a  little  hollow  a 
couple  of  feet  deep  where  the  ground  was  dry,  that  is,  as  dry 
as  any  ground  can  be  where  it  rains  every  day,  and  the  plants 
had  been  mulched  during  the  winter.  We  always  mulch  our 
strawberries  in  the  winter, — but  it  started  in  a  certain  spot 
there  and  spread  almost  as  round  as  a  wheel,  kept  growing 
larger  and  larger  as  the  season  advanced,  until  the  fruiting 
season  was  over,  about  I  should  think  the  middle  of  July  per- 
haps it  seemed  to  stop  working.  It  always  widened  out  that 
circle  right  on  the  edge,  like  setting  a  little  fire  in  a  bunch  of 
dry  grass  and  working  out  on  the  side.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  some  sort  of  contagious  root  disease. 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  am  a  little  in  doubt  about  is  being  win- 
ter killiug,  however,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  experiment  that  I 
carried  on  in  the  field.  That  year  I  took  up  a  lot  of  plants 
and  packed  them  just  exactly  as  if  I  were  going  to  mail  them, 
put  parafine  paper  around  them  and  then  the  heavier  paper 
and  took  them  out  and  laid  them  in  an  open  frame  out  of 
doors  where  they  froze  and  thawed  all  winter  long,  some- 
times they  would  be  thawed,  sometimes  they  would  be  frozen. 
When  the  spring  came  I  planted  those  strawberries  out  and 
they  all  grew  and  did  well  and  had  ripe  berries  in  June. 
Now,  it  has  been  my  practice  very  often,  knowing  that  we 
are  going  to  be  short  of  time  and  short  of  help  in  the  spring, 
to  dig  up  the  plants  and  root  prune  them  and  heel  them  in  so 
that  we  can  transplant  them  later  in  the  season.  We  are 
troubled  with  lack  of  help  in  our  neighborhood,  because  every 
man  and  boy  that  can  work  is  taken  into  Akron  or  goes  into 
some  shop,  so  we  cannot  get  help.  So  I  take  these  plants 
when  I  have  time  and  they  are  cut  back  to  about  an  inch# 
Now,  you  would  think  that  cutting  the  roots  all  off  within 
an  inch  would  be  equivalent  to  winter  killing  but  instead  of 
that  they  send  out  a  lot  of  nice  white  roots  and  then  when  I 
am  ready  to  plant  them  out,  in  June,  about  the  time  berries 
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begin  to  ripen,  they  are  well  supplied  with  white  feeding 
roots.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  that  method  that  I  have 
thought  sometimes  of  doing  that  with  all  our  plants.  Natur- 
ally, to  set  the  plants  out  and  cut  the  roots  off,  that  will  make 
them  send  out  new  roots  from  the  crpwn  and  from  the  short 
ends  and  make  feeding  roots  and  establish  the  plants. 

Mr.  Eowe :  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  in 
connection  with  strawberry  culture  of  these  gentlemen  present- 
ing papers,  and  that  is,  approximately  how  much  do  they  expect 
to  spend  on  one  acre,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  grow  an  acre  of 
berries  ready  to  pick? 

Mr.  Hanchett:  I  have  stated  in  my  paper,  about  fifty  dol- 
lars. I 

Mr.  Utter:  Let  me  ask  if  that  includes  the  cost  of  fertiliza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hanchett:  No,  it  does  not.  All  the  fertilization  we  do 
is  with  stable  manure  that  is  brought  from  the  stable  and  spread 
upon  the  field;  the  cost  bs  given  in  my  paper  did  not  include 
that.  We  put  on  probably  about  ten  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre.  The  cost  as  stated  in  my  paper  was  $350  for  ten  acres, 
kept  in  matted  row  culture  from  last  spring  until  they  were 
ready  for  winter,  that  included  the  raising  of  the  plants,  that 
was  matted  row  culture.  A  half  acre  of  hedge  row  culture  had 
cost  us  $50.  That  includes  the  winter  covering.  They  wiU  cost 
us  probably  $5.00  an  acre  more  before  they  are  ready  to  pick. 
I  think  that  the  cost  of  $35  an  acre  is  rather  less  than  the  aver- 
age cost.  I  know  we  considered  this  field  had  been  one  of  the 
least  costly  fields  that  we  had  ever  planted  and  cared  for  the 
first  year.  I  think  that  we  might  safely  add  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre  more  to  that  for  average  conditions. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  never  kept  any  tab  directly  on  an  acre  of 
strawberries,  but  I  think  Mr.  Hanchett 's  estimate  is  quite  con- 
servative, I  am  sure  that  it  is  if  you  take  care  of  them  later  than 
the  first  of  August.  We  do  not  put  our  cover  crop  in  bs  the 
doctor  does. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  My  estimate  would  be  from  $45  to  $60  per 
acre,  depending  on  the  local  condition  and  season. 

Mr.  Bingham:  I  never  kept  account  of  the  expenses  on  an 
acre.    I  should  judge  from  $45  to  $50  would  be  a  fair  price. 

The  President:    What  does  it  cost  in  Minnesota? 

Mir.  Brackett:  In  answering  a  question  of  that  kind,  a  man 
would  have  to  know  something  about  what  kind  of  soil  he  had, 
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whether  it  was  weedy  or  not,  whether  it  had  been  neglected  for 
a  number  of  years  and  grown  full  of  weeds.  If  you  can  do 
most  of  your  cultivating,  keep  the  weeds  out  with  a  cultivator, 
you  can  do  it  comparatively  cheap,  but  if  you  have  to  depend 
on  people  to  take  the  weeds  out  by  hand,  which  you  would  have 
to  do  if  the  ground  were  filled  with  weeds,  you  could  not  do  it 
for  $50  an  acre,  including  price  of  plants.  I  should  say  on  an 
average  the  cost  through  this  country  would  be  between  fifty 
and  sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  Utter :  I  never  kept  account  of  the  real  cost,  but  I  think 
it  costs  me  at  least  $20  an  acre  for  fertilizers,  fertilizing  with 
manure,  and  the  covering  costs  $10  at  least,  and  I  think  $75 
with  my  methods  of  cultivation  would  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. Right  along  this  line,  let  me  ask  if  it  is  the  practice  to 
discontinue  cultivation  as  early  as  possible,  or  how  late  in  the 
season  is  it  profitable  to  cultivate? 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Crawford  on 
cost. 

Mr.  Crawford:  At  Jolinsville,  (?)  Ohio,  where  they  raise  a 
great  many  strawberries,  and  they  are  nearly  all  grown  in  the 
hill,  it  costs  $100  an  acre  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Pearson :  I  have  never  kept  accurate  account ;  I  should 
think  probably  about  $50  or  $60  an  acre  would  cover  the  cost, 
the  way  I  cultivate,  for  of  course  it  depends,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  on  how  weedy  the  ground  is,  but  sometimes  our  neighbors, 
in  judging  by  their  grounds,  think  it  is  not  very  weedy  when  it 
is.  In  one  case  one  of  my  neighbors  crossed  my  field  and  he 
said  I  was  lucky  to  get  my  strawberries  on  ground  that  was  not 
weedy.  Well,  that  was  the  hardest  piece  I  ever  had  to  keep 
free  from  weeds;  I  did  not  attribute  it  so  much  to  luck,  either, 
that  it  was  free  from  weeds,  as  to  good  hard  work. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  kept  track,  as  near  as  I  could,  on  three 
acres  several  years  ago,  estimating  our  rent  at  $4  an  acre  and 
counting  our  help  at  $1.50  a  day,  hoeing  our  field  seven  times 
and  cultivating  seventeen  times  during  the  season,  estimating 
our  expenses  as  near  as  we  could  of  marketing  them  at  our 
town  five  miles  away,  it  cost  us  between  $96  and  $97  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rowe:  I  want  to  follow  that  up  with  another  question 
a.s  to  the  gross  returns  per  acre  at  these  prices  for  cultivation. 
It  now  costs  me  $135  to  $140  an  acre;  it  used  to  cost  me  $30. 

^Ir.  Post :  The  thought  came  to  me,  it  would  be  well  to  ask 
how  long  it  has  to  run,  and  what  the  quality  of  strawberries  is 
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that  are  raised ;  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  diflference.  The  quality 
of  strawberries  depends  on  the  cultivation  to  a  great  extent; 
that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  what  it  costs  to 
raise  strawberries.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  runs  a  bed  two  years, 
and  of  course  he  can  raise  a  lot  of  grass  and  a  lot  of  strawberries, 
but  if  you  want  to  get  strawberries  to  supply  a  good  market,  you 
will  have  some  expense.  That  is  true  in  everything,  and  it  costs 
me  at  least  $50  an  acre,  just  mulching  alone,  to  protect  those 
strawberries  as  they  should  be,  and  get  a  first  class  crop,  and 
when  you  say  you  cultivate  seventeen  times,  and  that  is  neces- 
sary, it  costs  you  over  $100  to  run  a  strawberry  bed  as  it  should 
be  run. 

The  President:  Now,  Jet  us  take  up  Mr.  Utter 's  question. 
How  long  do  you  cultivate? 

Mr.  Smith :     Cultivate  until  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Kellogg:     Same  here. 

Mr.  Hanchett :  We  cultivate  until  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Utter:  How  deep  should  we  cultivate,  those  last  culti- 
vations? 

Mr.  Smith:     Shallow. 

Mr.  Kellogg:     Shallow. 

Mr.  Utter:     What  do  you  call  shallow? 

Mr.  Rowe :  An  inch  and  a  half.  Late  cultivation  is  to  cul- 
tivate between  the  rows,  to  keep  them  from  taking  root  between 
the  rows,  because  if  they  do  they  will  come  up  through  the 
mulch  in  the  spring  and  they  will  be  in  your  path  and  bother 
you. 

The  President :    Now  your  question,  Mr.  Rorwe,  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Rowe :  What  do  you  expect  from  the  acre  for  the  amount 
that  you  invested  ? 

Mr.  Utter:  The  results  this  last  year  of  two  and  one-half 
acres  was  1216  quarts,  gross  receipts  about  $1,050.  I  would  say 
one  acre  of  this  was  carried  over  the  third  year,  and  that  was 
cultivated  and  well  kept,  as  well  as  my  first  year's  bed,  and 
was  nearer  a  hedge  row  system  in  one  of  the  years,  and  I  had 
my  largest  berries  on  the  third  year.  I  would  not  advise  as  a 
rule  a  third  year  crop ;  I  succeeded  this  one  year. 

The  President:     Mr.  Crawford,  how  much  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Crawford:     I  am  unable  to  tell,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Rowe:     The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  simply  this, 

9— H. 
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that  in  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  by  increasing  the 
amount  that  I  put  into  an  acre  from  $40  or  $50  to  $130,  that 
I  have  increased  my  returns  from  that  acre  more  than  six  times. 
In  other  words,  in  putting  in  $40  to  $50,  the  returns  from  an 
acre,  taking  an  average  in  a  period  of  five  years,  would  be  about 
$90  to  the  acre  in  which  I  invested  $40  to  $50.  Of  course  that 
was  in  a  strawberry  raai'ket  where  berries  ran  from  6  to  8 
cents  a  quart,  not  having  the  prices  that  you  have  further  north. 
But  when  I  increased  my  amount  of  labor  and  amount  of  at- 
tention, to  the  bed,  put  in  $130  per  acre,  then  I  found  I  was  get- 
ting a  gross  value  of  $500  an  acre  off  from  the  same  amount  of 
soil,  but  simply  by  the  increase  of  labor,  not  the  increase  of  fer- 
tilizer, but  the  increase  of  actual  labor  on  that  ground,  and  I' 
account  for  it  simply  by  this,  that  the  water  that  goes  up  by 
capillary  system  to  feed  the  roots  of  the  plant,  brings  up  at  the 
same  time  plant  food,  brings  up  the  mineral  matter  from  be- 
low, and  it  naturally,  consequently,  deposits  itself  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  I  have  got  beyond  the  point  of  cultivating 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  moisture,  I  cultivate  constantly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  food  down  where  the  plants  can 
get  it,  and  when  you  do  that  your  moisture  is  conserved  also, 
but  it  is  not  a  question  of  conservation  of  moisture,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  keeping  the  plant  food  down  where  the  plants  can  get  it. 

The  Pi'csident :  Mr.  Kowe  has  the  solution  of  the  thing  down 
pat.  Now,  are  there  opposing  opinions.  Mr.  Kellogg;  how 
much  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Kellogg:  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  We  have 
never  kept  accurate  record  of  our  returns  for  our  strawberry 
fields  with  regard  to  area,  and  I  would  say  that  our  experience 
has  been  along  the  same  line  s])oken  of  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  the 
more  you  put  in,  the  more  you  get  out,  aside  from  the  fact  of 
increasing  the  fertilizer;  tlie  more  work  you  put  on  an  acre,  the 
more  you  will  get,  and  the  better  crop  you  will  get. 

Mr.  Ilanchett:  I  have  had  a  great  deal,  of  contradictory  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  The  largest  crop  of  strawberries  I 
ever  harvested  was  on  a  piece  of  land  that  we  bought  from  a 
neighbor  and  it  was  given  the  most  slipshod  cultivation  that  I 
ever  sfiw.  And  yet  wo  got  the  b(*st  strawbeny  crop  out  of  that 
one  acre  that  we  ever  harvested.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  good 
j)lan  at  all,  I  tried  the  same  metliod  the  next  year  to  see  if  I 
could  (Mnitiiiuc  that  method  and  did  not  get  good  results. 

Mr.  Kichardson:     The  returns  on  this  field  of  something  less 
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than  three  acres  which  I  spoke  of,  which  cost  us  about  $97  an 
acre,  were  $502.80  in  returns  from  that  field. 

!Mr.  Smith:  The  price  has  so  much  to  do  with  it  that  I 
hardly  can  say  what  can  be  gotten  off  an  acre.  Sometimes 
strawberries  sell  at  forty  cents  a  case  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
buyer;  that  does  not  compare  very  favorably  with  the  result 
when  you  can  get  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  case,  so  that  it  is  a  pretty 
difficult  point  to  say  anything  upon.  We  do  not  consider  that 
we  get  a  good  crop  unless  we  get  at  least  100  or  200  cases  to  the 
acre  and  I  want  500  or  550. 

Mr.  Brackett:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  decide  what  a  man  will 
get  off  an  acre  of  strawberries  unless  he  takes  a  number  of  years 
to  base  that  theory  on.  Strawberries  are  rather  an  uncertain 
crop.  You  may  have  one  year  that  you  will  have  an  immense 
crop,  then  you  may  skip  two  or  three  years  with  half  a  crop,  and 
the  only  fair  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  to  make  some  kind  of 
attempt  at  an  average  of  the*  different  years.  I  remember  two 
years  ago  I  had  an  acre,  almost  all  of  them  Dunlap,  I  took  off 
that  one  acre  11,000  quarts  of  berries;  I  turned  them  over  to  our 
fruit  growers'  association,  and  they  brought  me  that  year  $600, 
and  the  price  was  rather  low  that  year.  You  may  think  it  is  an 
old  saying,  that  the  man  that  tells  the  last  story  always  has  the 
best  chance. 

Mr.  Webb :  This  being  true,  I  want  to  tell  Brother  Brackett 
that  Jie  is  not  in  it.  I  know  of  a  man  that  netted  $700  on  one- 
half  acre  last  year,  and  he  has  netted  not  less  than  $500  on  half, 
acres  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  President:    Where  is  that  man? 

^£r.  Webb :  That  man  is  in  Douglas  county,  Wisconsin,  his 
name  is  D.  W.  Terry  and  he  is  a  darkey. 

Mr.  Gk)odman:  It  seems  to  me  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  of 
how  much  these  berries  cost  us  and  that  depends  on  the  ground 
in  which  you  put  your  berries.  We  never  think  of  planting 
berries  do¥m  in  southern  Missouri  unless  we  put  them  on  new 
ground,  and  it  never  costs  us  more  than  $25  to  $30  an  acre  to 
take  care  of  them.  We  do  not  get  from  $500  to  $600  an  acre  as 
returns  from  that,  but  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  we  get  $200 
or  $250,  sometimes  it  runs  as  high  as  $400  or  $500,  but  with  $250 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied.  But  if  you  take  new  ground  and  put 
out  your  plants  on  that,  it  does  not  take  more  than  one-quarter 
the  amount  of  cultivation  and  care  and  attention  that  it  does 
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on  old  ground,  and  on  old  ground  it  would  cost  us  $100  an  acre. 
Wc  can  take  care  of  that  new  ground  for  $25  or  $30  an  acre,  and 
that  is  the  place  to  plant  strawberries,  in  ray  opinion.  We  are 
opening  and  clearing  and  planting  new  ground  every  year,  and 
that  is  the  only  crop  we  plant,  strawberries.  It  saves  us  a  great 
deal  of  cultivation,  not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  proper  place  to 
grow  them.    We  are  clearing  new  ground  every  year. 

Wir.  Street:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rowe  how  far  apart  he 
puts  his  rows  how  wide  he  lets  the  runners  widen  out,  and  how 
he  keeps  the  plants  thinned  on  varieties  such  as  Warfield  and 
Dunlap  T 

Mr.  Rowe :  I  set  out  a  double  row  of  plants  four  feet  apart, 
the  centers  of  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  I  set  out  a  double 
row  of  plants;  the  two  rows,  if  they  were  close  together  would 
be  about  six  inches  apart.  I  use  that  system,  because  it  is  easy 
to  show  the  men  how  to  do  it.  I  cut  off  all  the  first  runners, 
and  I  allow  the  row  to  widen  to  just  about  16  inches,  and  I  keep 
the  plants  out  just  as  near  as  possible  so  that  the  plants  are  not 
closer  than  three  inches. 

Mr.  Street:    What  do  you  do  to  nip i the  stems. 

Mr.  Rowe:  Hand  work.  It  is  all  hand  work,  the  "Man  with 
the  Hoe.''  I  have  tried  the  wheel  hoe  and  I  have  tried  all  sorts 
of  systems,  but  I  find  a  man  with  the  thumb  nail,  using  it  as  he 
goes  along,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Street:  We  had  a  little  experience  last  year,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Coe  for  that,  he  put  us  on  to  that  at  our  north- 
em  meeting.  I  put  my  strawberries  in  two  feet-nine,  and  I 
put  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  I  use  the  runner 
cutter,  a  kind  of  light  cutter  that  Mr.  Coe  told  us  about;  take  a 
handle  and  a  file,  have  the  blacksmith  turn  it  over  and  sharpen 
on  the  inside,  and  you  can  go  along  and  use  that  and  when  you 
think  the  plants  are  getting  too  thick  put  it  in  criss  cross,  that 
will  take  out  the  weaker  plants  and  leave  the  more  solid  plants. 
Do  that  along  toward  September,  and  that  is  the  nicest  way  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Rowe :  That  is  the  same  proposition  as  when  you  let  the 
plants  grow  and  pull  them  out,  then  you  lose  the  strength  that 
goes  to^viard  making  the  crown.  We  want  to  build  up  the  crown, 
so  we  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  make  any  more  plants  than  we 
want.  We  never  pull  plants  out  with  the  roots,  we  cut  off  the 
runners.     Let  them  make  plants,  but  not  more  plants  than  you 
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want,  as  quick  as  you  do  that,  you  are  exhausting  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  wasting  the  strength,  if  you  want  to  have  a  crown 
made  there  is  where  the  extra  expense  comes  in. 

Mr.  Pearson:  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  meeting  I  at- 
tended in  Iowa  where  they  recommended  crossing  the  rows  late 
in  the  fall  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  with  a  team,  and  pulling 
out  the  weak  plants.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  one  here 
that  has  ever  tried  that. 

The  President:  They  must  be  pretty  weak  if  you  can  pull 
them  out  and  select  as  you  are  going. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Right  along  that  line,  would  it  not  be  a  fact 
that  if  these  same  parties  having  this  same  soil,  but  putting  in 
a  little  more  work  and  thinning  these  plants  out  by  hand,  would 
not  have  returns  that  would  be  fourfold  or  sixfold,  as  has  been 
proven  on  Michigan  soil?    I  believe  they  would. 

The  President:  Here  was  a  question  from  the  question  box: 
*'Is  the  Corsican  a  good  variety  of  strawberry?*' 

Mr.  Kellogg :    Not  in  southern  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Moyle:     It  does  well  with  me. 

Mt.  Ilanchett:  We  have  cropped  it  one  season  and  it  was 
very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Crawford:  We  had  the  Corsican  in  matted  rows,  it  did 
moderately  well,  we  could  not  find  fault  with  it,  but  I  saw  it  in 
another  place  where  it  was  grown  in  hills  and  grown  with  greater 
care  and  they  were  very  nice  indeed. 

The  President:  ** Where  a  man  has  only  four  or  five  acres  of 
land,  can  it  be  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  strawberries  for 
any  number  of  years?" 

Mr.  Crawford:  My  friend,  Mr.  Beaver,  has  grown  strawber- 
ries more  than  twenty  years  on  the  same  land,  and  he  is  the 
most  successful  grower  of  any  I  have  met,  but  he  does  it  all  by 
hand  and  does  it  carefully,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  with 
a  horse.  ^ 

Mr.  Pearson :  I  have  land  enough  so  that  I  change  my  straw- 
berry ground  around. 

Mr.  Hanchett:  We  have  found  that  we  always  get  the  best 
results  by  rotating. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  seen  strawberries  set  quite  a  number  of 
times  on  our  grounds  where  the  bed  was  plowed  under  in  July 
and  planted  the  following  spring,  and  I  never  saw  anything  but 
almost  a  total  failure  as  the  result. 
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Mr.  Richardson:  We  tried  resetting  on  our  old  beds  three 
times  and  every  time  our  crop  has  been  either  a  failure  or  very- 
poor.     It  is  not  a  success. 

Mr.  Moyle  :  I  da  not  make  a  specialty  of  growing  plants  for 
berries,  I  grow  the  plants  for  plants;  if  I  try  to  repeat,  I  get 
them  mixed  up,  some  of  the  plants  live  through  in  the  beds.  I 
always  change  off  every  year  to  new.  land. 

The  President:  **IIow  much  special  fertilizerf  or  strawberries 
will  it  require  for  one  acre  of  strawberries?  The  land  has  been 
in  black  raspberries  for  the  last  ten  years  and  have  good  crops." 

Mr.  Kellogg:     Twenty  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Crawford :    About  half  a  ton  of  phosphate  would  suit  us. 

Mr.  Goodman:  If  you  want  commercial  fertilizer,  get  this 
bone  phosphate,  dry,  put  up  by  Armour  and  Swift. 

The  President:  I  believe  it  does  not  mean  exactly  what  it 
says;  I  do  not  think  it  means  a  special  fertilizer,  because  I  think 
barnyard  manure  would  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Periam :     If  we  can  get  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  Pearson :  I  do  not  think  ashes  are  good  on  our  soils.  I 
have  used  ashes  on  my  clay  soil  and  it  seems  to  harden  the  soil, 
the  berries  are  smaller,  it  made  them  a  brown  color  and  I  do  not 
want  any  more  ashes. 

Mr.  Utter:  I  think  probably  his  soil  has  enough  lime,  sixty- 
flve  per  cent  of  ashes  is  lime.  I  think  if  you  use  potash  you  had 
better  use  it  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  muriate. 

Mr.  Brackett:  If  you  have  heavy  soil  with  plenty  of  humus 
in  the  ground,  but  if  you  have  a  light  soil  it  is  a  good  deal 
better  to  use  either  some  commercial  fertilizer  or  use  thoroaighly 
rotted  manure. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  think  possibly  this  gentleman  here  would  be 
like  one  of  my  neighbors  who  says  that  ashes  are  of  no  use.  He 
said  to  me,  **I  put  ashes  on  my  garden,  I  put  it  on  four  inches 
deep  and  there  ain't  nothing  grown  there  since." 

Mr.  Pearson:    I  put  on  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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PEDIGREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Mr.  M.  Crawford,  Ohio. 

The  strawberry  has  been  my  specialty  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  on  this  account  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  under  consideration  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
before  the  public  to  the  present. 

Before  taking  up  the  question,  I  wish  to  state  by  way  of  pre- 
face, that  I  have  no  intention  of  depreciating  the  practice  of  us- 
ing good,  thrifty,  healthy  stock  for  propagating  purposes.  On 
the  contrary  I  believe  in  it  thoroughly,  and  make  it  a  rule  of  my 
biisiness. 

The  theory  *\vhich  is  to  be  discussed  on  the  present  occasion  is 
this :  That  a  given  variety  of  the  strawberry  can  be  so  changed 
by  selection  and  manipulation  as  to  develop  to  the  highest  de- 
gree its  desirable  traits,  and  eliniiuato  its  faults;  and  that 
these  changes  can  be  fixed;  that  is,  established  as  permanent 
characteristics  of  the  variety.  Furthermore,  it  is  asserted  that 
plants  which  have  been  thus  treated  have  by  this  means  ac- 
quired a  pedigree,  hence  they  are  denominated  pedigree  plants 
by  their  growers.  Still  further,  this  method  of  selecting  and 
restricting  is  called  breeding,  and  the  growers  are  designated  as 
breeders,  and  their  plants  as  thoroughbreds. 

Definitions. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  used 
in  elaborating  and  advocatingthe  theory  in  question,  as  pedigree, 
thoroughbred,  ancestor,  generation,  offspring,  breeder  and  the 
like.  These  expressions  in  this  connection  are  incorrect  and 
misleading.  The  word  *' pedigree''  is  defined  in  the  dictionary 
as  ''line  of  ancestors;  descent;  lineage;  genealogy;  strain; — an 
account  or  registry  of  a  line  of  ancestors.'* 

"Thoroughbred"  means  **bred  from  the  best  blood,  as  horses. 

An  ** ancestor"  is  ''one  from  whom  a  person  descends,  either 
by  the  father  or  mother." 

A  "generation"  is  "a  single  step  or  stage  in  the  succession 
of  natural  descent." 
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** Offspring''  is  defined  as  *' generation;  descendants,  however 
remote,  from  the  stock." 

The  word  ''breed''  has  many  definitions,  but  the  one  which 
harmonizes  wnth  the  other  terms  used  in  the  same  connection  is 
**to  create;  to  occasion;  to  produce;  to  originate;"  and 
a  ** breeder"  is  **one  who  produces." 

All  these  words  arc  of  similar  import,  and  all  point  to  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  therefore  they  can  not  justly 
be  applied  to  the  propagation  of  plants  in  any  way  except  by 
seed. 

Seeds  and  Buds. 

All  fruit-bearing  plants  are  increased  either  by  seeds  or  by 
buds,  and  the  grept  majority  by  both.  Buds  include  runners, 
layers,  offsets,  grafts  and  cuttings,  top  or  root.  Seeds  repro- 
duce the  species  to  which  they  belong,  and  when  two  species  are 
crossed  the  result  is  a  hybrid.  Buds  invariably  reproduce  the 
variety  from  which  they  spring.  A  plant  grown  from  a  seed 
is  a  new  creation,  and  may  or  may  not  resemble  its  parent  or 
parents.  A  plant  grown  from  a  bud  is  not  a  new  creation,  nor 
a  new  generation.  It  is  simply  an  extension  or  division  of  the 
original  plant,  is  of  the  same  variety  and  possesses  the  same 
traits.  Removing  a  bud  from  a  plant  and  setting  it  in  the 
ground  or  in  another  plant  causes  no  change  in  the  variety,  and 
a  plant  grown  from  another  plant  by  bud  or  runner  is  not  its 
offspring,  nor  is  the  original  plant  the  ancestor  of  the  other. 
There  is  no  pedigree  involved  by  this  method  of  growing  plants, 
however  carefully  the  work  may  be  done,  nor  is  the  grower  a 
** breeder"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  lie  is  simply  a  propa- 
gator. The  advocates  of  so-called  pedigree  plants  make  the  mis- 
take of  reasoning  from  false  premises.  They  assume  that  the 
propagation  of  strawberry  plants  by  runners  is  parallel  to  the 
breeding  of  animals,  or  the  growing  of  corn  or  wheat  from  seed, 
whereas  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two.  The  question  is 
asked,  *'If  selection  is  good  with  com,  why  not  with  straw- 
berries?" The  answer  is,  because  the  ear  of  com  corresponds  to 
the  berry  and  not  to  the  plant.  The  ear  of  com  contains  a  num- 
ber of  seeds,  and  so  does  the  berry.  Each  of  these  seeds  if  sown 
will  produce  a  new  creation,  but  a  plant  grown  from  another 
plant  is,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  merely  an  extension  of 
the  plant  that  produced  it,  and  is  of  the  same  variety.    It  ean 
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not  be  changed  except  by  environment,  and  such  change  is  not 
permanent.  The  argument  that  plants  can  be  permanently  im- 
proved by  the  selection  of  bud  variations  is  founded  upon  a  fal- 
lacy;  that  of  assuming  that  plants  grown  from  other  plants  are 
new  creations,  like  those  produced  from  seeds,  which  is  not  the 
case.  ' 

Pedigree. 

In  order  to  have  a  pedigree,  plants  must  be  grown  from  seeds, 
and  in  order  to  have  a  known  pedigree,  that  is,  *'a  registry  of 
a  line  of  ancestors,''  they  must  be  grown  by  intention,  not  by 
accident.  The  most  of  our  popular  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
chance  seedlings.  They  have  no  known  pedigree,  nor  can  they 
by  any  possibility  acquire  one,  for  their  parentage  is  unknown, 
and  must  forever  remain  so.  Thus  we  see  that  the  word  pedigree 
can  not  properly  be  applied  to  strawberry  plants  grown  from 
other  plants,  and  hence  there  are  no  pedigree  plants  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  expression  is  popularly  used  at  the  present 
day.  The  word  *^ thoroughbred''  used  in  a  similar  sense  is  also 
a  misnomer. 

Plant  Breeders. 

The  growers  of  so-called  pedigree  plants  are  propagators,  not 
breeders.  The  author  writes  a  book;  the  printer  increases  the 
number  of  copies,  but  this  does  not  make  him  an  author.  A 
true  plant  breeder  is  a  grower  who  takes  advantage  of  hereditary 
tendencies  and  endeavors  to  perpetuate  points  of  excellence  and 
combine  desirable  characteristics  by  producing  plants  from  seed. 
He  continues  this  process  from  generation  to  generation,  and  if 
he  keeps  a  record  of  the  parentage,  his  productions  have  a  known 
pedigree.     Plants  grown  by  this  method  are  real  pedigree  plants. 

Prof.  Sandsten,  the  plant  breeder  of  your  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural College,  says  that  there  can  be  no  plant  breeding  with- 
out seed. 

Bud  Variation. 

» 

Next  comes  the  question,  is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  bud 
variation  ?  There  is,  but  it  is  temporary.  It  is  found  in  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  vegetables  and  flowers;  but  it  is  due  to  condi- 
tions, and  can  not  be  made  permanent  The  idea  that  a  vari- 
ety can  be  improved  by  selecting  buds  from  the  most  perfect 
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specimens  for  propagation  seems  so  plausible  at  first  thought 
that  almost  any  one  might  consider  it  a  forward  step  in  the 
line  of  progress,  but  further  consideration  reveals  the  fallacy 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  proposition  is  not  new,  but  dates 
back  nearly  or  quite  a  century. 

Just  here  a  brief  digression  from  the  text  may  be  pardonable 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  McMahan's  Gardening,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  advises  the  selection  of  apple  scions  from  hori- 
zontal branches,  as  *Hhey  came  into  bearing  sooner"  than  others. 
Forty  3'ears  later,  the  idea  was  advanced  that  vertical  scions 
would  produce  upright-growdng  trees,  and  horizontal  scions, 
spreading  trees.  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  new 
idea  in  regard  to  improving  strawberries  by  selection  came  the 
theory  that  scions  taken  from  trees  with  certain  desirable  traits 
would  perpetuate  those  traits  in  other  trees  into  which  they 
were  grafted  but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  whatever  of  its 
correctness.  It  is  true  that  one  tree  in  an  orchard  may  be  bet- 
ter than  others,  even  one  branch  may  be  more  productive  or 
yield  handsomer  fruit,  it  is  also  true  that  a  skillful  horticultur- 
ist can  produce  great  changes  in  the  habits  of  trees,  but  these 
variations  and  changes  are  due  to  situation,  soil,  light,  food, 
moisture,  treatment,  in  short  to  circumstances.  They  are  not 
constitutional,  and  can  not  be  perpetuated  in  other  trees  with 
different  environment.  An  orchardist  in  Massachusetts  gives  an 
incident  in  his  own  experience  which  illustrates  this  point.  He 
had  an  apple  tree  of  the  King  variety  growing  where  it  received 
the  drainage  from  the  barnyard.  It  produced  enormous  apples^ 
but  they  were  coarse  and  poor  keepers.  From  this  tree  he  had 
one  hundred  others  grafted,  and  they  all  produced  King  apples 
of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  potato  has  been  experimented  with  along  this  line  by 
thousands  of  growers  and  many  agricultural  papers  have  adnsed 
their  readers  to  save  the  fairest  tubers  from  the  moat  productive 
l)lants  for  seed,  in  order  to  improve  the  variety,  or  at  least,  to 
keep  it  from  deteriorating;  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not 
to  plant  the  small  ones,  because  **like  begets  like,"  unmindful 
of  tlie  fact  that  there  is  no  begetting  in  such  a  case.  A  careful 
potato  grower  in  Connecticut  gives  an  account  of  his  efforts  to 
impnne  a  certain  variety  by  marking  the  finest  hills  and  se- 
lecting tlie  most  jicrfcct  tubers  fn)m  these  for  seed.  He  per- 
severed in  tlic  work  for  eleven  yeara,  and  then  gave  it  up  as  a 
failure. 
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To  return  to  the  strawberry.  A  few  years  ago  a  variety 
called  the  Improved  Parker  Earle  was  sent  out,  purporting  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  original  Parker  Earle  by  selection, 
but  when  the  two  were  placed  together  and  given  the  same 
treatment,  they  were  alike. 

A  well  known  strawberry  grower  of  Iowa  wrote  me  last  year 
that  he  had  propagated  the  Louis  Gauthier  for  six  years  with  a 
view  to  increasing  its  inclination  to  bear  in  the  fall,  but  had 
gained  nothing. 

The  reason  why  all  experiments  of  this  kind  fail  is  because  the 
characteristics  of  varieties  are  fixed  by  nature  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  permanent  change.  We  can  produce  variations  of 
many  kinds  by  our  methods  of  managing,  but  all  such  are  tem- 
porary. For  instance:  Two  plants  of  the  same  variety  may 
be  set  at  the  same  time,  one  in  a  good  situation  and  the  other 
in  a  poor  one.  The  first  may  receive  the  best  of  care,  and  the 
other  be  left  to  itself.  The  next  year  one  will  probably  bear 
well  and  the  other  poorly ;  but  if  runners  taken  from  these  two 
plants  are  set  in  a  new  place  and  given  the  same  treatment,  they 
are  likely  to  yield  about  alike  when  the  next  fruiting  time  comes. 

Try  another  experiment.  Take  a  popular  variety  having  one 
point  in  which  improvement  is  desirable.  Make  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Warfield.  Select  the  plants  which  bear 
the  largest  berries,  and  give  them  the  best  possible  cultivation 
and  management.  From  these  select  again  and  continue  this 
process  until  satisfied  that  the  fruit  has  reached  the  maximum 
size  of  which  the  variety  is  capable.  This  will  probably  come 
to  pass  the  first  year,  but  further  trials  may  be  made  if  desired. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  test  take  plants  from 
this  bed  and  set  them  in  a  new  place.  In  the  same  bed  set  an 
equal  number  of  plants  of  the  same  variety  taken  from  a  planta- 
tion which  has  received  ordinary  or  scant  care,  or  perhaps  has 
been  neglected  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Give  them  the  same 
treatment  in  every  particular,  and  when  they  come  into  bearing 
there  will  be  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

When  I  begun  the  investigation  of  this  pedigree  question 
about  two  years  ago,  I  advertised  for  plants  which  had  been 
growing  under  neglect  for  a  long  time.  I  received  many  varie- 
ties from  many  different  localities.  Some  came  from  an  old 
orchard  where  they  had  roughed  it  for  thirty  years,  some  from 
abandoned  beds,  and  many  from  out-of-the-way  places  where 
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they  had  received  no  attention.  A  few  were  regular  nursery- 
grown  stock  from  reliable  growers.  I  gave  them  good  care, 
and  last  year  they  all  blossomed  and  bore  fruit,  **each  after  its 
kind."  Nearly  all  of  those  waifs  of  the  wilderness  yielded 
crops  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  plants  that  had  been 
petted  as  long  as  they  had  been  neglected. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  bud  variations  found  in  plants 
could  be  made  permanent,  how  long  would  varieties  retain  their 
identity?  One  grower  would  find  one  valuable  variation,  and 
another,  another.  Each  by  judicious  management  would  raise 
his  selection  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence  where  it  would 
become  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  of  the  same  variety 
poorly  cared  for  or  left  to  themselves  would  deteriorate,  and 
why  should  not  this  condition  also  become  fixed?  The  original 
variety  would  be  lost  between  these  two  extremes. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  varieties  retain  their  individuality. 
The  law  that  no  fixed  or  permanent  change  in  their  character- 
istics can  be  produced  by  any  amount  of  manipulation  is  as  in- 
flexible as  the  multiplication  table.  It  may  seem  that  sports  are 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  not  the  result  X)f  effort. 
They  simply  come.  Among  flowers  they  are  not  infrequent,  but 
in  fruit-bearing  plants  they  occur  very  rarely,  if  at  all.  Even 
if  they  were  common  they  would  afford  no  argument  in  favor 
of  the  theory  of  the  permanent  improvement  of  varieties  by  se- 
lection, for  a  lifetime  of  the  most  painstaking  effort  could  not 
produce  a  sport. 

One  More  Question, 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  bud 
variation  in  plants  cannot  be  made  permanent;  that  the  theory 
of  permanent  improvement  in  varieties  by  selecting  plants  as 
by  selecting  seeds  is  a  fallacy;  that  propagating  plants  by  run- 
ners is  not  breeding,  nor  are  those  who  do  the  work  breeders; 
and  that  plants  thus  propagated,  by  any  system  whatever,  can 
not  acquire  a  pedigree  in  the  process,  and  hence  they  are  not 
pedigree  nor  thoroughbred  plants.  After  all  these  points  have 
been  considered  and  disposed  of,  one  question  still  remains  to  be 
answered,  and  it  is  an  important  one.  Are  so-called  pedigree 
plants  superior  to  other  well  grown  and  healthy  ones  for  pro- 
ducing fruit?  The  strawberry  industry  in  this  country  has  as- 
sumed immense  proportions  within  the  last  few  years  and  many 
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growers  now  devote  themselves  to  it  exclusively.  To  them  and 
to  others  in  varying  degrees,  the  matter  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
crop  is  of  great  moment.  The  plants  depended  upon  to  yield 
the  crop  have  much  to  do  with  the  results,  and  planters  naturally 
desire  to  obtain  the  best.  Many  have  made  tests  to  assist 
them  in  determining  the  question  of  merit,  and  many  others 
have  tests  now  in  progress  for  the  same  purpose.  Since  com- 
mencing the  investigation  before  alluded  to,  I  have  received 
about  a  hundred  letters  from  growers  who  had  tried  so-called 
pedigree  plants  side  by  side  with  others  to  see  how  they  would 
compare.  The  writer  of  one  of  these  letters  considered  the 
so-called  pedigree  plants  decidedly  superior,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  tests  which  had  resulted  in  their  favor.  Three  or 
four  expressed  belief  in  the  theory,  but  had  made  no  tests. 
Among  all  the  others  not  one  had  had  found  the  so-called 
pedigree  plants  any  better  than  common  ones,  and  many  pro- 
nounced them  inferior,  the  plants  being  smaller,  their  growth 
less  vigorous,  and  their  yield  disappointing.  What  berry 
growers  want  is  first  class  stock,  good  strong  plants,  whatever 
the  method  by  which  they  are  grown,  or  the  name  by  which 
they  are  called.  They  must  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and 
be  they  designated  pedigree  or  common,  good  plants  are  sat- 
isfactory, and  poor  ones  are  exactly  the  opposite.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  those  who  grow  plants  for  sale  to  use  good  thrifty 
stock  for  propagating  purposes  as  a  foundation  for  the  same 
kind  to  sell.  If  the  advocates  of  the  pedigree  idea  choose  to 
select  their  stock  plants  one  by  one,  it  is  a  harmless  pastime. 
The  resulting  stock  is  none  the  worse  for  the  selection,  and 
many  tests  and  observations  have  shown  that  it  is  no  better. 

Prof.  Troop,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  wrote  last 
month  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  '*The  Pedigreed  plants  were 
away  the  poorest  in  point  of  yield  this  last  season.  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  them  another  trial.*' 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  its  strawberry  bulletin  for 
1905  gives  an  article  on  "Pedigree  Strawberry  plants,"  also 
an  account  of  tests  carried  on  at  the  Station,  from  both  of 
which  I  will  quote  in  closing: 

**The  word  'pedigree'  as  it  is  used  with  reference  to  straw- 
berry plants  is  a  misnomer.  It  tends  to  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many,  and  leads  to  deception.  The  word  is  used  out 
of  its  true  sense  to  convey  the  belief  that   a  condition    exists 
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which  does  not  and  can  not  exist,  or  if  it  could  exist  would 
have  no  value. 

**One  may  find  what  appears  to  be  an  improved  strain  of 
some  variety  of  strawberry.  He  may  accidentally  stumble 
upon  it,  or  he  may  systematically  search  for  it.  He  may  re- 
sort to  whatever  means  or  methods  may  theoretically  seem 
most  likely  to  yield  the  best  results,  but  in  all  cases  the  sup- 
posed improvement  must  be  put  to  the  test.  No  pseudo- 
scientific  nor  semi-scientific  explanation  of  how  it  was  done 
will  prove  that  such  plants  are  in  any  way  superior  to  other 
plants  of  the  same  variety.  The  proof  must  come  through 
trial  alone.  In  all  cases  the  final  test  is  in  the  trial  pot.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  estimate  the  effects  of  environment. 

**The  Experiment  Station  has  put  some  of  these  so-called 
pedigree  plants  to  the  test,  and  they  have  been  found  want- 
ing. In  1903  seven  varieties  were  on  trial.  An  equal  num- 
ber of  so-called  pedigree  plants  .  and  of  plants  of  the  same 
variety  from  a  reliable  grower  were  planted  side  by  side  and 
given  the  same  eare.  Five  of  the  seven  varieties  gave  better 
yields  from  the  common  than  from  the  so-called  pedigree 
plants.  In  1905  right  varieties  from  the  two  sources  were  on 
trial.  There  was  a  uniform  and  comparable  stand,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Bubach,  the  common  plants  making  a  poor 
stand.  Not  rejecting  the  Ijubach,  four  varieties  of  the  so- 
called  pedigree  stock  took  the  lead  against  four  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  positions  of  the  "Warfield  and  Sample  ivere 
reversed  in  the  two  seasons.  The  results  of  these  two  trials 
were  about  the  same  as  might  have  been  expected  had  all  the 
plants  come  from  one  grower.  The  results  are  inconclusive, 
which  negatives  the  claims  made  for  so-called  pedigree 
plants." 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Iledrick:  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  as 
to  tlie  philosophy  of  this  matter  of  plant  selection  and  pedi- 
gree plants,  but  I  do  want  to  cite  a  few  instances  that  have 
come  unch'r  my  own  o})servation  and  a  few  experiments,  for 
that  matter. 

I  suppose  the  notion  of  i)edigree  plants,  at  least  the  term. 
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wfaieh  is  a  very  unfortunate  term,  originated  with  Mr.  R.  M. 
Kellogg  in  Michigan.  I  was  in  Michigan  and  connected  with 
the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  when  Mr.  Kellogg  began 
his  so-called  pedigree  plant  system  of  breeding  strawberries. 
At  the  Michigan  Horticultural  College  we  were  asked  to  test 
these  plants,  and  we  began  using  Mr.  Kellogg 's  plants  and  we 
began  selecting  plants  on  our  own  regponsibility,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  Mr.  Kellogg 's  plants,  and,  by  the  way,  many 
of  the  tests  with  pedigree  plants  have  been  carried  on  with 
plants  brought  from  Mr.  Kellogg 's  place,  and  I  think  that 
unfortunate,  but,  taking  our  own  experiments,  we  found, 
carrying  on  experiments  in  the  greenhouse  so  that  we  could 
control  conditions  absolutelv,  that  the  Bederwood  selected 
for  three  or  four  years  and  compared  with  the  Bederwood 
grown  out  of  doors,  several  hundred  plants  in  pots  in  tho 
same  kind  of  soil,  in  the  same  temperature,  all  conditions  the 
same,  we  found  a  most  striking  difference.  l^Ir.  Rowe,  who 
has  just  gone  out,  frequently  saw  the  experiment  in  the 
greenhouse  and  know^s  very  w^ell  the  outcome  of  the  experi- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  but  Mr.  Moore,  who  sits  here  and  who 
is  connected  with  your  Experiment  Station,  also  saw  the  ex- 
periment, which  w^as  a  decided  success  in  all  respects. 

That  is  one  experiment  with  strawberries.  The  same  thing, 
Mr.  President,  w^as  carried  on  a  much  greater  length  of  time 
with  the  violet,  and  Mr.  Gunderson,  the  florist  at  the  Michi- 
gan Horticultural  College  at  the  present  time,  has  a  strain  of 
violets  bred  up  for  the  x)ast  ten  years  that  is  superior  to  any 
violet  that  I  know^  in  the  whole  country,  and  I  go  about  a 
great  deal,  and  see  violets  in  different  establishments  through- 
out the  violet-growing  season.  I  want  to  cite  some  other 
facts,  I  do  not  want  to  become  tiresome,  but  I  believe  in  this 
matter  of  plant  selection — I  do  no  want  to  say  ** pedigree,'' 
but  in  the  matter  of  breeding,  of  plant  selection.  Last  fall  I 
visited  the  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  George  Powell  on  the  Hudson. 
Mr.  Powell  had  found  in  his  orchard  a  tree  of  the  Duchess 
that  differed  from  others,  the  fruit  was  superior  and  bearing 
qualities  were  superior.  He  found  this  tree  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  immediately  began  grafting  other  trees  in  this 
orchard  and  propagating  the  other  stock  from  this  good  tree. 
Those  trees  that  were  so  propagated  are  superior  in  every  re- 
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spect,  any  one  only  needs  to  see  the  fruit  of  these  trees  to  be 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  these  grafts. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  New  Orleans  and  visited  a  sugar 
plantation.  As  you  may  know,  sugarcane  is  never  grown 
from  seed,  it  does  not  produce  seed,  it  is  propagated  vegeta- 
tively.  I  was  told  there  that  they  were  getting  new  varieties 
continually  and  in  fact  all  their  varieties  must  come  from  var- 
iations which  come  from  the  sugar  cane  propagated  in  this 
way  without  seeds,  they  have  no  other  means  of  getting  new 
generations,  but  simply  by  selecting  these  variations  which 
we  know  occur  in  all  plants. 

It  must  be  recognized  as  a  fact  that  there  are  other  plants 
which  never  have  seed,  yet  vary  and  form  varieties.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  horseradish,  yet  the  horseradish  never 
bears  seed.  There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  pineapples, 
yet  the  pineapples  never  bear  seed.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  top  onions,  yet  the  top  onion  never  bears  seed,  and  so 
on,  we  can  enumerate  a  number  of  flowers  propagated  vegeta- 
tively  always,  yet  which  run  into  variation  and  these  varia- 
tions are  perpetuated  and  made  pennancnt  and  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

We  might  quibble  over  that  term  ** generation,"  I  suspect 
we  can  find  that  word  more  properly  used,  yet  we  need  not  go 
into  a  discussion  of  that,  even  with  the  plants  that  are  propa- 
gated vegetatively.  I  have  cited  all  these  examples,  because 
I  most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  practice  of  plant  selection. 
I  believe  it  is  one  great  means  by  which  •  we  may  improve 
our  plants.  I  admit  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
practiced  in  regard  to  pedigree  strawberry  plants;  I  greatly 
regret  that  the  matter  has  come  up  in  the  last  two  years  in  the 
way  in  which  it  has,  to  check  the  growing    opinion    among 

fruit  men  that  wo  can  improve  our  plants  by  plant  selection, 
e\'en  though  wc  propacrato  them  always  vegetatively. 

Mr.  Brackett:  I  have  been  in  the  fruit  business  all  my  life 
and  in  the  propagation  of  trees,  and  I  will  say  this,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  the  old  Baldwin  apple  that  has  been  probably 
fifty  years  in  cultivation  has  ever  been  improved.  I  think 
tlio  Baldwin  apple  is  a  Baldwin  apple,  just  as  it  always  has 
been.  I  think  the  old  Khode  Island  (Jreening  is  just  the  same 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.     I  do  not  think   you   can   take  one 
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part  of  the  original  tree,  which  we  do  when  we  originate  a 
tree, — ^we  take  one  part  of  that  tree  and  graft  it  only  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  thing  carried  right  along,  by  grafting  it  onto 
other  stock  you  have  not  changed  the  nature  of  that  tree  at  all, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  are  able  to  change  the  nature  of  that 
tree  by  putting  it  into  another  stock,  I  think  you  have  to  have 
the  same  tree  identically.  You  may  change  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  man  in  the  house  that  thinks  that  if  you  take 
tw^o  Wealthy  apple  trees,  or  Duchess  apple  trees,  one  of  them 
growing  in  the  South  under  the  worst  circumstances,  never  had 
a  crop,  never  had  grown  apples  except  under  cultivation ;  take 
another  grown  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  large, 
nice  apples,  take  a  scion  of  each  one  of  those  trees,  graft  them 
on  another  tree,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  that  will 
contend  that  two  apples  obtained  from  those  two  grafts 
would  be  any  different.  They  would  be  identically  the  same. 
But  this  pedigree  business  has  been  taken  up,  in  my  opinion,  by 
men  who  are  after  ** suckers,*'  and  they  are  catching  them. 

Prof.  Beach:  I  enjoyed  exceedingly  this  practical  presen- 
tation of  this  subject  by  my  friend  Crawford-  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  strongest  presentation  of  the  subject  from  the  view  point 
of  a  practical  man  that  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  agree  wholly 
with  the  main  points  that  he  has  made,  so  far  as  practice  is 
concerned  particularly  with  reference  to  the  strawDerry.  At 
the  ?ame  time  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  man  who  orig- 
inates a  new  variety  has  done  the  same  thing  in  kind  as  the 
man  who  has  written  a  book  and  handed  it  over  to  the  print- 
ers, and  that  multiplication  of  plants  by  sectional  propaga- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  by  taking  a  piece  of  plant  and  propagat- 
ing it  is  the  same  as  multiplying  books  by  a  printer.  I  say 
I  do  not  agree  with  him,  because  I  have  evidence  that  does 
not  agree  with  him  and  so  have  you.  I  believe  for  the  prac- 
tical grower  of  strawberries,  as  for  the  practical  grower  of 
carnations  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the  best  varieties  and 
hold  to  your  faith  in  the  permanency  of  those  varieties  and 
propagate  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  those  who  go  into  the 
subject  and  make  a  study  of  it  surely  will  find  evidence  that 
there  do  come  in  variations  in  those  varieties  when  they  prop- 
agate them.  My  friend  spoke  of  the  Baldwin  apple.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  bom  in  the   Baldwin    country  and 

10— H. 
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have  lived  there  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  differences  in  the  Baldwins  that  are  propagated; 
we  recognize  the  Blue  13aldwin  or  the  Gray  Baldwin  as  differ- 
ent from  the  Eed  Baldwin  and  so,  too,  with  regard  to  violets. 
Prof.  Hedrick  spoke  of  the  violets  in  their  greenhouses  in 
Michigan,  they  will  find  the  same  thing  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Galloway,  in  Washington,  in  his  little  book  in  which  he  shows 
that  they  increase  in  ratio  of  three  by  making  selections  of 
the  plants  used  in  propagating,  a  case  entirely  analagous  to 
the  propagation  of  strawberries.  So  we  might  split  hairs 
over  the  fine  scientific  points  in  regard  to  this  article,  at  the 
same  time  I  want  to  indorse  the  general  spirit,  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  presents  the  proposition  in  a  sound,  practical  way. 

Prof.  Iledriek:  I  would  like  to  say  one  word.  I  fear,  in 
following  Mr.  Crawford  and  in  speaking  rather  vigorously  in 
favor  of  plant  selection,  I  may  have  left  a  wrong  impression. 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  pedigree  plants  as  sold  by  many  nur- 
serymen. .  I  feared  my  remarks  might  be  construed  by  some 
as  being  uncomplimentary  to  Mr.  Crawford.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  greatly  enjoyed  his  paper,  and  I  think  that  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  i>edigree  plants  is  a  good  one  for  the  general 
grower  of  plants  and  to  follow  in  purchasing  plants.  But  I 
do  want  most  emphatically  to  controvert  what  has  l)een  set 
forth  as  to  the  value  of  plant  selection  to  a  grower  who  wants 
to  go  ahead  and  select  plants  as  they  should  be  selectetl,  to 
put  in  practice  the  principle's  of  plant  selecti(m  as  they  are 
applied  by  florists,  as  they  are  applied  somewhat  by  animal 
breeders  and  as  they  may  l>e  applied  by  the  fruit  growers. 

Prof.  Sandsten:  Mr.  President,  I  should  not  talk  on  this 
subject  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  my  name  was  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Crawford's  paper,  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's contention  on  plant  breeding,  and  I  say  with  the  gentle- 
man, I  deprecate  the  stand  taken  by  strawberry-  growers  in 
calling  them  pedigree  plants,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Crawford  on  his  idea  that  plants  do  not  vary.  Now,  the 
variability  of  plants  is  one  of  the  ver\'  foundations  of  scientific 
horticulture  and  plants  are  very  susceptible  to  environment 
or  the  different  environmental  (conditions,  such-  as  soil  and 
temperature  and  rain  fall,  and  the  fact  is  that  we  should  look 
upon  plants  not  as  a  collection,  but  as  individuals  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  look  upon  individual  buds  as  individuals  and 
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there  is  a  great  deal  in  selection.     It  is  a  selection  and  not  a 
breeding,  and  we  can  improve  varieties  by  selection. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  This  topic  of  pedigree  plants  is  one  that  we 
are  all  interested  in.  Now,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  nur- 
sery fraternity,  if  the  variation  of  plant  buds  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  stating  that  there  is  an  increase  in  productive- 
ness or  other  desirable  qualities  by  plant  selection  or  bud 
selection,  would  it  not  be  true  that  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  production  of  trees  and  plants  for  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  would  have  produced  a  variety  or  strain  .which 
they  would  claim  would  be  superior  to  any  other  and  that 
those  who  are  now  producing  the  trees  in  this  country  would 
have  strains  of  the  Duchess  apple  that  would  be  as  many  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea.  and  I  believe  the  paper  covers  the  ground 
ground  entirely  and  that  a  variety  once  established  is  estab- 
lished for  ever. 

Prof.  Sandsten :  I  take  exception  to  that,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  arbitrary,  but  I  take  exception  to  it,  and  I  will  show  you  if 
you  will  come  up  to  the  green  house  that  we  have  plants 
grown  from  seeds  in  three  generations,  giving  us  different 
varieties  through  the  seed,  that  is  just  simply  variation  by  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Goodman :  I  want  to  indorse  every  word  that  friend 
Crawford  said  in  regard  to  the  nomenclature  in  which  the 
term  * 'pedigree  plant*'  is  used,  because  over  fifty  times  a  year  I 
am  called  upon  as  Secretary  of  our  State  Horticultural  Society 
to  answer  the  question  whether  pedigreed  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained. I  say,  no,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pedigreed  plants, 
because  pedigree  must  come  from  seed  the  same  as  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  outlined,  strictly,  that  is  correct.  But  I  must  take 
issue  to  a  certain  extent  with  him  on  the  idea  of  plants  al- 
ways being  the  same.  We  have  planted,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  something  over  half  a  million  of  apple  trees  in 
our  orchards  and  of  all  those  half  million  of  apple  trees  a 
great  many  have  come  into  bearing.  We  have  in  places  two 
hundred  acres  of  Ben  Davis  or  Jonathan  together,  and  I  can 
point  you  to  the  individuality  of  many  of  these  trees,  one  as 
nicely  distinct  from  the  other  almost  as  if  they  were  gro^\Ti 
in  a  different  country  and  sometimes  so  much  so  that  both  in 
quality  and  size  and  color  it  would  strike  you  at  once  as  some- 
thing peculiarly  indvidual,  and  I  say,  there  is  individuality  in 
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every  tree  which  we  grow  that  is  worth  paying  attention  to 
and  that  individuality  of  the  tree  I  say  is  worth  propagating, 
if  it  is  what  we  want,  and  we  have  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
made  a  selection  of  our  Ben  Davis,  of  our  Gano,  of  our  Jona- 
than and  our  Grimes  Golden,  and  Ingraham,  and  we  have  se- 
lected for  a  certain  type,  not  for  the  largest,  but  for  a  certain 
type,  and  do  you  know  that  those  varieties,  those  types,  planted 
and  grown  we  find  maintain  that  individuality  in  our  orchard 
tree,  and  that  that  orchard  tree  that  is  so  propogated  and  so 
cared  for,  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  is  worth  today  twice  as 
much  in  our  orchard  as  are  some  of  the  indiscriminate  propa- 
gations which  we  had.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  this 
is  done  generally,  and  you  can  not  go  to  a  nurseryman  and 
ask  him  to  do  this  thing,  because  they  will  not  follow  it 
closely  enough.  Just  the  same,  as  many  of  these  experiment- 
ers have  come  to  me  about  the  strawberry  question,  saying, 
I  have  procured  strawberry  plants  from  such  a  plant  and 
from  such  a  man,  he  sent  out  pedigree  plants  and  compared 
them  with  my  own,  it  is  not  a  fair  test.  I  do  not  know  how 
correctly  those  pedigree  plants  may  have  been  selected, 
whether  they  have  been  correctly  selected  for  that  type  which 
you  want  for  your  ground  and  you  will  take  his  idea  of  that 
and  taking  your  plants  that  you  are  growing,  it  is  not  fair. 
But  you  take  those  varieties  and  make  the  selection  yourself 
for  ten  years  and  you  will  get  an  individuality,  a  type  of 
variety  that  certainly  will  vary  very  much,  and  it  will  repro- 
duce that  variation  in  the  plant  itself.  And  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention also  to  one  other  point.  In  our  Experiment  Station 
at  Columbia,  we  met  with  the  same  violet  plant.  We  propa- 
gated from  one  violet  plant,  one  sprout  that  came  from  one 
plant  that  came  from  a  certain  number  of  seeds  and  we  took 
out  of  ten  plants  which  we  had  selected  one  that  produced 
the  least  number  of  blossoms;  we  took  out  of  those  ten  plants 
one  that  produced  the  most  blossoms  and  then  we  propagated 
from  each  one  of  these  plants  again  and  we  selected  from  one 
of  those  that  produced  the  least  number  of  blossoms  each  time 
and  from  the  other,  those  that  produced  the  most  blossoms  each 
time  and  wo  made  a  greater  variationthanProf.Hedrick  spoke 
to  you  about,  one  to  three,  we  made  a  variation  of  one  to  five, 
that  is  throe  propagations  removed  from  the  seed.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  just  as  much  individuality  in  the 
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trees  of  my  orchard  as  there  is  in  you  and  me.  We  are  men, 
but  your  individuality  is  entirely  different  from  mine.  Do 
you  know  the  case  of  the  old  Baldwin  apple  up  here  in  the 
East  where  a  man  sued  the  nurseryman  after  he  had  planted 
twenty  acres  of  Baldwin  trees  and  they  all  came  into  bearing, 
sued  the  nurseryman  because  they  were  not  Baldwins  at  all. 
He  did  so,  and  yet  they  were  Baldwin  apples,  but  they  were 
so  immature  and  so  poorly  colored  that  the  man  hardly  recog- 
nized them  and  all  the  neighbors  said  they  were  not,  but  when 
they  came  to  be  examined,  experts  went  there,  they  were 
found  to  be  real  Baldwins.  That  was  one  case  where  the 
offshoot  had  gone  so  far  away  that  it  caused  a  variation  and 
that  variation  continued,  so  I  believe  there  is  a  principle 
that  we  ought  to  follow  out,  and  it  will  pay  us  as  practical 
fruit  growers  to  select  the  best  that  we  can  of  each  type  of 
fruits  that  we  grow  and  propagate  from  them,  and  it  certainly 
cannot  do  us  any  damage,  and  I  pay  nurserymen  now  that 
will  grow  the  trees  for  me.  I  have  my  orchard  trees  marked 
every  year,  those  that  give  the  best  color,  the  best  quality, 
those  that  are  the  most  productive  of  any  trees  in  the  orchard, 
and  every  year  we  go  through  with  the  nurseryman  and  we 
mark  those  trees  that  give  those  qualities  which  I  want,  and  I 
have  him  propagate  those,  and  I  pay  him  twice,  sometimes 
three  times  as  much  for  the  trees  grown  that  way  from  my 
own  planting.  Now,  it  certainly  can  do  us  no  harm  to  con- 
tinue this  matter,  and  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  positive  it  is  very  much  of  an  advantage  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  fruit  trees  and  also  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Brackett:  Is  it  not  true  that  all  varieties  of  potatoes 
that  we  have  originated  and  propagated  from  the  tubers,  not 
from  the  seed,  have  degenerated  and  become  comparatively 
worthless  varieties  instead  of  being  improved  from  the  first 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Goodman:  Never,  sir,  when  the  principles  of  plant 
propagation  are  followed  continually,  never;  but  because  of 
neglect  and  because  of  bad  environment  and  bad  fertilizing 
they  have  done  so.  But  if  you  will  select  carefully  the  very 
best  type  of  every  one  of  those  things  for  years,  and  I  tell 
you  they  will  not  deteriorate. 

Sec.  Cranefield:  I  have  hesitated  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject,  because  I  am  not  well  informed,  but  I  cannot  refrain. 
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now  that  the  discussiou  has  taken  this  turn  in  regard  to  po- 
tatoes, I  can  frive  you  soniethinjjf  of  the  experiment  that  was 
conducted  hy  the  late  Prof.  Goff  in  this  line.  1  helped  with 
the  work,  carried  the  detail  of  the  work,  and  I  hesitate  to 
give  yon  the  results  lest  you  should  not  believe  it.  Several 
years  ago  Prof.  (loff  started  an  experiment  in  this  same 
line  of  selection  from  a  field  of  potatoes,  selecting  from  the 
best  hill,  and  from  the  poorest  hill,  carrying  that  through 
a  number  of  years,  breeding  up  and  breediug  down,  and  there 
was  a  gain  of  180  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  best.  A  plant  is 
not  a  fixed  entity,  but  a  plastic  body,  and  by  selection  and  by 
manipulation  the  horticulturist  is  able  to  do  with  that  j)lant 
almost  anything  he  pleases.  lie  cannot  make  a  potato  from 
a  pumpkin,  but  he  can  make  something  from  the  jmtato  that 
will  almost  resemble  a  pumpkin  in  size.  And  not  only  is  n 
plant  an  individual  and  a  plastic  body,  but  every  bud  on  a 
tree  is  an  individual,  and  by  selection  of  certain  buds  we  can 
obtain  what  is  practically  a  new  variety.  Why,  if  plants  were 
fixed  entities,  where  would  be  the  progress,  except  perhaps 
along  the  line  of  seed  selection,  no  one  denies  that  it  is  true, 
that  is  the  only  plant  breeding.  I  also  confidently  believe 
that  nine-tenths,  or  a  larger  per  cent  of  this  talk  by  nursery- 
men about  pedigree  plants,  is  humbug:  1  do  believe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  possible  by  selection  of  strawberry  plants, 
certain  buds  from  a  plant,  certain  runnei*s,  that  we  may  im- 
prove the  quality,  and  if  we  were  to  select  the  following  year 
from  that  selected  nuiner,  we  \nll  improve  still  further,  and 
we  will  have  whatf  Not  a  field  of  pedigreed  plants,  but  a 
field  of  plants  of  new  variety  which  the  nui-seryman  will  be 
fully  justified  in  putting  on  the  market  as  a  variety. 

Mr.  Hatch :  I  would  like  to  put  myself  on  record  as  a  prac- 
tical orchardist  in  saying  that  there  is  an  idea  in  this  indi- 
viduality of  orchard  trees  that  is  worth  looking  into.  I  have 
observed  the  thing  for  two  or  three  years.  I  have  trees  un- 
der the  same  environment,  same  variety,  one  tree  would  be 
worth  almost  double  what  the  other  would  be.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition  with  nu»  that  if  you  take  a  graft  from  that 
best  tree  and  eontinue  on  that  line,  you  would  certainly  do 
something  for  the  improvement  of  the  variety.  I  want  to  say 
another  word  about  pedigreed  strawberries,  I  had  a  little  ex- 
jierience  in  that  line.     One  of  my  neighbors  got  plants  from 
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the  man  that  started  it  over  in  Michigan.  She  took  them  out 
and  she  said  to  me,  '*If  you  want  those  plants,  take  them.'' 
1  set  them  at  the  lowefr  end  of  a  bed  where  the  soil  was  in 
better  condition  than  where  another  variety  was  planted,  but 
last  year,  while  the  other  plants  were  bearing  there  were  no 
berries  at  this  lower  end,  and  those  were  the  pedigreed  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood:  As  a  nurseryman  1  Would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  propagation  of  apple  trees,  for  example,  taking  the 
Wealthy  apple — up  in  our  country  we  propagate  mdre 
Wealthys  than  anything  else — and  we  read  in  the  papers  that 
the  tree  man  should  propagate  these  trees  from  the  bearing 
orchard  trees,  and  I  will  say  that  that  is  aft  impossibility,  it 
cannot  be  done  in  a  commercial  Way.  But  I  want  to  ask  this, 
supposing  We  propagate  Wealthy  apple  trees  for  a  term  of 
ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years,  taking  the  wood  from  the 
nursery  tree,  never  taking  it  from  the  fruiting  tree,  using  that 
same  wood  that  we  have  in  the  nursery,  as  is  done  in  most  nur- 
series, what  will  be  the  effe(^t?  If  this  bud  variation  theory 
is  correct,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
will  the  Wealthy  apple  be  the  same  apple,  or  is  it  going  to 
be  a  different  apple?  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  variation  tnade, 
will  it  be  a  better  or  a  poorer  apple,  can  that  be  answered  ? 

Mr.  Beach:  I  v-'ant  t^  say  just  a  word  on  this  question.  1 
take  it  in  that  as  individuals,  where  you  do  not  make  a  se- 
lection, the  rc^sult  would  be  what  you  would  expect,  an  indis- 
criminate selection  of  the  bud.  That  is  entirely  different  from 
seeing  some  tree  going  into  fruiting  that  has  particularly  de- 
sirable features  that  you  wish  to  peri)etuate,  then  going  to  that 
tree,  taking  and  propagating  the  wood  from  that  tree,  then 
you  are  not  sure  that  you  are  going  to  get  that  reproduced, 
because  that  variation  may  be  due  to  the  environment.  But  if 
you  propagate  as  our  friend  Goodman  says  he  has  done,  arid 
find  that  under  propagation  it  holds,  theft  you  have  a  distitict 
step  in  advance.  Now,  you  take,  for  itistance,  the  case  of  the 
Oano  apple,  it  is  right  along  the  line  this  gentleman  has  spoken 
of.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Gano,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
declares  they  do  not  know  where  the  Gano  came  from,  ex- 
cept the  tree  was  planted  in  the  orchard  with  Ben  Davis  trees. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  was  simply  a  bud  sport  6f  the  Ben 
Davis.  Take  the  ti^ees  in  the  ntirsety,  they  hte  so  much  silike, 
Jt  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  diffeferice,  the  difference  is 
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in  the  coloring  of  the  fruit.  That  may  answer  the  question  in 
part. 

Mr.  Underwood:  Here  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  We 
are  growing  Wealthy  apples  in  quantity,  we  know  that  they 
are  the  true  Wealthy  apple,  we  are  sending  them  out  all  over 
the  state  and  they  bear  within  a  few  years  and  we  know  that 
we  have  the  true  Wealthy  apple,  but  the  question  is,  whether 
in  propagating  them,  not  from  orchard  trees,  but  from  nur- 
sery trees,  are  we  maintaining  a  fixed  variety,  or  are  we  aim- 
ing at  something  that  will  be  different  in  a  given  length  of 
time?  Will  the  Wealthy  apple  be  true,  as  we  are  propagat- 
ing it,  in  twenty-five  years  from  now  ? 

Prof.  Beach:  It  will  be  the  true  Wealthy  twenty-five  years 
from  now.  There  will  be  some  slight  variations  perhaps  that 
you  will  not  notice.  Some  of  these  variations  are  so  slight 
that  unless  we  study  them  as  any  breeder  must  study  them, 
we  might  not  see  those  variations,  but  we  would  have  what 
would  pass  for  the  Wealthy  apple.  But,  if  I  were  an  orchard- 
ist  in  Minnesota,  I  should  buy  my  Wealthy  apple  trees  of  you, 
or  some  other  good  stock  that  you  have  that  is  hardy,  and 
then  I  would  go  to  a  bearing  tree  that  had  the  particular  type 
of  Wealthy  that  I  most  admired,  and  that  was  worth  the  most 
to  me,  and  would  take  buds  and  would  bud  over  every  tree 
that  I  got  from  that  particular  type  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
get  something  better  than  you  could  give  me.  You,  as  a  nur- 
seryman, cannot  do  that,  that  is  what  the  orchardist  must  do 
for  himself,  and  I  am  very  glad  the  orchardist  is  doing  some- 
thing for  his  own  salvation,  the  nurseryman  cannot  do  it  all. 

Mr.  Street :  This  forenoon  there  were  very  few  to  take  the 
part  of  the  commission  man;  this  afternoon  there  is  hardly 
anybody  here  to  say  a  word  for  this  man  that  I  believe  has 
done  more  for  the  strawberry  business  in  this  country  than 
any  other  man,  and  I  would  be  ashamed  of  the  Wisconsin  re- 
port if  there  were  nothing  said  in  his  favor.  I  want  to  ask 
this  question,  is  there  a  man  in  this  country  that  has  done 
more  for  his  fellowmen  in  the  strawberry  business,  getting 
them  to  do  more  cultivating  and  taking  more  care  of  their 
strawberries  than  R.  M.  Kellogg? 

]\Ir.  Crawford:  I  believe  just  as  the  gentleman  does,  I  be- 
lieve R.  M.  Kellogg  has  done  more  to  advance  good  straw- 
berry culture  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
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have  been  sorry  all  the  time  that  I  was  investigating  this  ques- 
tion that  I  have  seemed  to  be  opposing  a  man  who  has  done 
so  much.  Now,  I  have  had  no  fight  with  R.  M.  Kellogg  when 
he  was  alive,  and  I  have  not  not  after  he  is  dead.  He  was 
a  friend  of  mine ;  he  has  been  days  at  my  house,  a  man  that  I 
liked  very  much,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  his  theory,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  think  R.  M.  Kellogg  did  more  for  strawberry 
culture  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  in  this  country  or 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  Moyle:  I  am  glad  that  these  last  remarks  have  been 
made.  You  know  I  am  a  nurseryman,  and  I  got  my  dose  this 
afternoon  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  but  I  look  at  it  like 
this:  You  know  we  nurserymen  have  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
dued tenth  of  humanity,  from  the  nurseryman's  point  of  view, 
and  the  result  is  we  have  to  bring  up  before  them  some  vivid 
picture  whereby  we  can  get  their  attention  attracted  so  that 
they  will  plant  and  grow  nursery  stock,  and  Mr.  Kellogg 
struck  the  happy  thought  in  introducing  strawberries  under 
this  system  as  pedigreed  plants,  and  I  am  satisfied  to-day  that 
people  thought  they  got  something  better  than  the  ordinary 
and  took  better  care  of  them  and  consequently  they  got  good 
strawberries,  and  in  the  long  run  it  was  a  good  deal  all  around. 

Mr,  Periam:  That  does  not  touch  the  question  of  pedigree 
at  all ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  an  impossible  word  upon  the  propaga- 
tion of  plants.  You  will  concede  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
pedigree  in  plants  from  seeds  or  bulbs,  you  have  got  to  have 
the  two  individuals  to  start  with.  It  is  the  same  as  the  word 
**  thoroughbred, ' '  as  applied  properly  to  the  racing  horses  in 
England  and  America,  and  the  word  ** thoroughbred"  as  ap- 
plied fallaciously  to  the  Short-horn  cattle  of  America  and  I]ng- 
land.  There  is  only  one  thoroughbred  animal  in  the  world, 
that  is  the  English  racing  horse.  The  same  proposition  holds 
good  here  and  the  use  of  the  word  '^pedigree*'  is  very  luifortu- 
nate,  as  it  is  a  word  that  is  an  impossibility  in  horticulture. 
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THE  PEWAUKKE  APPLE. 
A.  J.  Philips. 

It  was  first  diseovored  by  Georj^e  P.  Peffer  iri'owiiif?  in  the 
village  of  Pewaukee.  Prtnn  its  surroiindintrs  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tree  Mr.  Peffer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  seedling  of  the  Duchess,  fertilized  by  some  winter  variety  per- 
haps the  Jonathan  or  Northern  Si)y.  It  wiis  first  exhibited  at  a 
Wisconsin  Winter  Meeting  in  1872,  and  by  the  vote  of  the 
society  in  1873  it  was  placed  on  the  commercial  list  of  apples, 
where  it  remained  until  it  was  well  tested  all  over  our  state, 
when  it  was  dropped  by  the  same  voters,  largely  who  placed  it 
where  it  was.  It  has  had  a  varied  career.  We  older  horticul- 
turists had  great  faith  in  it  for  two  reasons.  First,  its  good 
quality  and  fine  appearance  of  both  tree  and  fruit;  second,  the 
environment  that  first  brought  it  to  our  notice,  having  it-s  first 
introduction  at  the  hands  of  that  nibble  man,  George  P.  Peffer,  a 
man  I  can  trulv  sav  was  as  unselfish  as  anv  I  ever  knew.  The 
writer  had  spent  much  time  with  him  at  his  home,  at  many  meet- 
ings in  our  state,  also  at  meetings  in  Minnesota,  in  Iowa.,  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  I  never  heard  him  say  a  harmful  word 
against  any  man  engjiged  in  the  same  business  he  was  or  do  a 
selfish  act  in  the  way  of  i*ef using  scions  to  any(me ;  he  was  broad, 
a  fitting  example  for  all  of  us.  Jly  first  visit  to  him  was  to  see 
the  Pewaukee  apple  in  his  own  cellar  and  see  the  tree  in  1873.  I 
had  seen  the  fruit  in  ^^adison  and  fell  in  love  with  it.  I  b(mght 
and  set  fifty  trees.  I  was  not  alone,  others  were  captivated  by  it. 
Such  men  in  our  society  as  our  tried  and  true  friends,  J.  S. 
Stickney  and  A.  G.  Tuttle.  p]ach  bought  and  set  one  hundred 
trees  of  it.  The  latter  in  reccmimending  it  said  during  one  of 
our  scissions  in  the  s<»venties  that  he  believed  it  was  our  coming 
winter  apple  for  it  was  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess  and  good  in 
(juality  as  the  Rhode  Island  (ireening.  I  have  heretofore  said 
that  is  was  dropped  fnmi  our  lists  after  being  tried  but  it  never 
received  its  thorough  Black  Eye  and  it  made  I'ncle  Peffer  almost 
crv.     Aft<'r    one    of    our    tning    winters    Tuttle    found    his 

ft  •  *^ 

trers  all  dead  and  al'ttM*  Mr.  Stickney  found  that  on  his  scmI  it 
would  not  haiitr  to  the  tree  long  enough  to  mature,  he  dis- 
carded it.  I  showed  the  largest  specimens  of  it  at  the  old 
Cohl  Spring  state  fair  that  I  ever  saw,  three  of  them  weighed 
over  a  pound  (»ach  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if  Uncle  Peffer 
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broii«?ht  one  of  his  I^Iilwaukee  German  friends  to  my  table  to  see 
those  apples  he  brought  over  one  hundred.  It  is  still  reported 
as  doint?  well  in  a  few  places,  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  When  we  decided  in  the  early  ninetii's  to  set  a  trial 
orchard  in  Marathon  county  for  the  benefit  of  planters  all  over 
Wisconsin,  and  more  especially  for  the  small  farmers  on  the  cut 
over  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  we  appointed  a  com- 
mitt>ee  of  three  of  the  men  of  the  largest  experience  in  apple 
arrowing  in  our  state  to  select  suitable  varieties.  I  yet  have  their 
report  and  not  one  of  the  three  named  the  Pewaukee.  So  I 
planted  ntme  there,  though  I  planted  some  that  have  proved  no 
better. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention  as  circumstances  prevent  my 
being  with  you  the  first  time  in  22  years,  I  now  leave  the  Pewau- 
kee tree  to  your  tender  care  and  ask  what  will  you  do  with  it. 
I  have  introduced  this    subject  as  briefly  as  I  could. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Moyle:  A  gentleman  just  told  me  that  the  original  Pe- 
waukee tree  is  still  alive  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  a 
very  large  tree,  you  see.  It  is  down  in  Pewaukee  where  Mr. 
Peffer  lived.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Pefter  sowed  the  seed 
of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  and  from  those  seeds  he  grew 
the  Pewaukee  apple.  Mr.  Peffer  .was  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  horticulture  in  our  state;  I  never  knew  him,  he  passed  away 
before  my  day.  Now,  there  are  none  of  us  infallible,  and  our 
good  old  forefathers  were  enthusiastic  seedling  growers,  and 
the  result  was  that  often  apples  were  brought  to  the  society 
and  introduced  and  put  upon  the  market  as  something  remark- 
ably hardy  and  the  (juality  the  best  and  they  were  going  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  grow  apples  all  over  our  state,  and 
the  Pewaukee  was  one  of  those  apples  that  have  been  propa- 
gated extensively  and  planted  and  grown  not  only  in  our  state, 
but  in  other  states,  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  a  reac- 
tion has  taken  place  and  the  horticultural  press  have  taken  uj) 
the  matter  and  tell  us  the  Pewaukee  apple  is  no  good  and  our 
good  horticultural  fathers  had  poor  judgment;  could  not  tell 
a  good  apple  when  they  saw  it,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they 
forced  his  apple  upon  ns,  and  to-day  it  should  be  discarded, 
planted  no  more;  that  we  have  other  varieties  that  are  much 
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better  and  we  are  here  this  morning  to  diseuss  this  matter  and 
determine  whether  this  judgment  passed  upon  it  is  correct. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this  morning,  that  the  Pewaukee  apple 
in  quality  and  the  tree  in  productiveness  is  as  good  as  any 
Wisconsin  seedling  we  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Com- 
pared with  the  Northwestern  Greening  or  the  Wolf  River,  I 
give  the  Pewaukee  the  preference,  remember,  as  to  quality, 
productiveness  and  from  a  dollar  and  cents  standpoint  the  Pe- 
waukee apple  will  produce  more  market  apples,  bring  more 
in  the  market  for  a  certain  number  of  years  than  either  of 
these  other  two  great  Wisconsin  seedlings.  Northwestern, 
Greening  or  Wolf  River.  The  Pewaukee  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  apples  we  have.  I  have  seen  barrels  and  barrels 
hanging  on  trees  that  were  twelve,  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  in  fact,  it  bears  itself  to  death,  that  is  the  great  fault  of 
the  Pewaukee  apple,  it  is  so  productive.  As  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  tree,  it  cannot  be  called  a  hardy  apple.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  this  society  as  a  hardy  apple,  they  thought  it  was  so 
because  it  was  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  but  in 
this  state  it  has  not  proved  so  hardy  as  the  Golden  Russet  in 
Racine  county,  so  it  cannot  be  recommended  in  Wisconsin 
from  the  standpoint  of  hardiness,  but  if  you  are  growing  for 
dollars  and  cents  and  have  a  soil  that  will  color  up  the  Pewau- 
kee, the  Pewaukee  will  color  up  and  keep  nice  enough  so  it 
will  be  a  profitable  market  apple.  I  do  not  grow  it  extensively 
in  oiir  locality,  because  we  have  better  apples,  but  if  I  were 
going  to  plant  out  a  large  commercial  orchard,  I  would  not 
hesitate  at  all  to  plant  largely  of  the  Pewaukee  apple.  As  to 
its  keeping  qualities,  I  should  say  that  if  the  Pewaukee  is 
picked  when  it  is  still  somewhat  green,  it  will  keep  as  well  as 
any  apple,  but  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  and  become 
mellow,  it  will  not  keep.  So  I  would  say  that  we  should  not 
discard  the  Pewaukee  apple  in  localities  where  it  succeeds. 

Mr.  Periam:  I  want  to  testify  in  relation  to  one  point.  I 
liad  the  pleasure  %iind  the  satisfaction  of  being  very  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Peffer  for  a  long  series  of  years  and  if 
Mr.  PefTer  testified  that  that  was  a  seedling,  he  was  a  man  so 
thoroughly  honest,  so  careful  in  his  work,  that  if  he  said  that 
that  is  a  seedlinp:  of  the  Northwestern  Greening  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  must  be  accepted. 
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Mr.  Sperbeck:  As  regards  the  Pewaukee  apple,  my  ex- 
perience with  that  has  been  this — ^the  trees  are  too  tender  in 
our  locality.  In  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois  I 
think  they  can  grow  nice  apples.  When  I  was  at  the  meeting 
in  Illinois  they  had  some  fine  specimens,  but  with  me  the  trees 
are  not  hardy  enough,  and  as  far  as  the  keeping  quality  is 
concerned,  I  think  it  is  fairly  good.  We  believe  that  in  North- 
em  Wisconsin  that  it  is  not  the  apple  that  we  should  put  out, 
and  they  stand  no  comparison  with  us  with  the  Northwestern 
Greening  for  a  commercial  apple. 

Mr.  Foley:  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Moyle.  I 
cannot  compare  the  Pewaukee  at  all  with  the  Northwestern 
Greening.  I  think  the  Northwestern  Greening  is  one  of  the 
finest  apples  we  are  propagating  to-day  in  the  Northwest. 
Now,  I  have  grown  the  Pewaukee  and  several  other  varieties 
in  the  nursery  row,  and  they  are  not  hardy  with  me.  I  have  a 
large  orchard  about  six  years  old,  and  the  Pewaukee  is  not 
hardy  in  the  orchard,  and  I  think  in  our  locality  the  North- 
western Greening  is  far  superior  in  both  quality  and  hardi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Menu:  I  am  speaking  strictly  for  the  western  part  of 
ryur  state.  I  set  my  first  Pewaukee  trees  in  the  spring  of  1884 
and  1885.  The  trees  grew  very  nicely  until  they  came  into 
bearing;  after  bearing  one  or  two  crops  they  showed  signs  of 
failure,  with  the  best  care,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  later 
that  the  trees  were  dead.  Now,  from  that  time  on  I  never  set 
another  Pewaukee  tree.  They  were  productive  at  the  time 
and  the  keeping  qualities  were  very  good,  but,  as  Mr.  Moyle 
has  stated,  making  comparison  with  the  Pewaukee  and  the 
Northwestern  Greening,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Moyle;  the 
Northijvestem  is  far  ahead  in  our  section  of  the  country  of 
the  Pewaukee.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  those  trees  that  I  set 
were  set  on  very  good  apple  soil,  up  on  high  ridges  that  we 
find  in  the  western  part  of  our  state  with  the  clay,  gravel  sub- 
soil underlaid  with  limestone,  so  there  is  no  lack  in  fertility. 
I  have  also  seen  these  trees  grown  on  light  soil  near  Sparta, 
In  fact,  two  years  ago  while  we  were  gathering  fruit  for  St. 
Louis  I  came  to  an  orchard  on  this  light  soil,  where  I  found 
a  Pewaukee  tree  that  was  loaded  with  as  fine  fruit  as  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  climbed  into  that  tree  and  selected  what  T 
wanted.    The  tree  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  at  the 
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time.  A  year  later  the  man  that  I  got  the  apples  from  stopped 
me  on  the  street  in  Sparta  and  accused  me  of  climbing  into 
this  Pewaiikee  tree  and  killing  the  tree ;  the  tree  had  died  after 
that  fruit  had  been  picked.  Now,  I  have  observed  that  on 
other  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  that  the  tree  is 
not  hardy,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  not  recommend  the 
tree  for  the  western  part  of  our  state. 

Mr.  Marshall :  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  hardiness, 
for  or  against  the  Pewaukee  ai)ple,  but  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  question  but  what  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  off  the 
Pewaukee  apple  in  a  section  of  country  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  around  ]\Iilwaukee  than  all  the  other  apples  put  together. 
1  have  driven  through  that  country^  two  or  three  times,  gath- 
ering apples  for  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  an  exaggeration. 

The  President :  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  my  experience  with 
the  Pewaukee  apple  is  quite  limited,  it  is  merely  observation; 
I  do  not  grow  it.  The  Pewaukee  apple  with  us  is  not  inclined 
to  be  very  hardy,  it  blights  somewhat.  It  raises  good  apples, 
and  I  believe,  as  ^fr.  Marshall  has  said,  that  there  is  a  part  of 
our  state  where  the  Pewaukee  succeeds  well  and  should  be 
grown.  I  believe  also  that  there  are  parts  of  the  state  where 
it  does  not  do  very  well  and  does  not  live  very  long,  and  that 
it  blights,  and  yet  the  question  is,  what  ^hall  we  do  with  it.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  retain  it,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
pre  certain  sections  in  the  state  where  you  can  grow  it,  and 
there  are  other  sections  where  you  cannot  grow  it  success- 
fullv. 

Mr.  Toole :  In  my  experience  in  collecting  fruit  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  have  in  our  country  some 
people  who  would  like  a  good  chance  to  stand  up  here  and 
champion  the  Pewaukee  and  others  are  ready  to  condemn  it. 
As  near  as  I  can  observe,  the  great  trouble  with  it  is — and 
that  gives  us  this  conflicting  testimony — its  peculiar  liability 
to  being  infected  with  blight.  Almost  ever>'  year  our  Tall- 
man  Sweet  has  twig  blight,  and  never  hurts  the  tree,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  blight  is  apt  to  strike  the  Pewaukee  in  the 
branches;  vou  will  find  all  at  once  the  canker  in  the  branches 
aiul  crotches  and  away  your  tree  goes:  and  perhaps  a  close 
study  might  reveal  that  some  situations  are  not  affected  that 
wav,  but  still  thos<»  who  have  been  around  and  have  seen  it 
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and  have  seen  the  way  we  get  along  with  other  trees,  they 
naturally  feel  shy  of  planting  that  particular  variety  when 
they  are  safer  with  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  In  the  neighborhood  of  Milwaukee  and 
around  Pewaukee,  where  this  apple  originated,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  we  decide  to  do  with  it,  people 
down  there  will  make  their  own  decision.  You  cannot  drive 
the  Pewaukee  apple  out  there  with  the  State  Society  or  Pomo- 
logieal  Society  or  anything  else,  they  are  bound  to  have  it 
there.  But  in  comparing  the  Pewaukee  with  other  seedlings, 
you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  lati- 
tude beyond  which  the  Pewaukee  will  not  succeed,  compared 
with  other  varieties.  We  have  yet  to  raise  the  Northwestern 
Greening  in  any  manner  to  satisfy  us  as  an  orchard  tree,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  like  condemning  the  North- 
western Greening,  and  I  believe  it  succeeds  in  the  northern 
sections  where  the  Pewaukee  will  not. 

Prof.  Hedrick:  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  now  at  Ames,  Iowa,  un- 
fortunately is  not  in  the  room.  He  has  gotten  out  in  the  last 
few  years  a  magnificent  book  on  the  apples  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  goes  into  the  history  as  well  as  the  description  of 
all  the  varieties  grown  in  that  state.  The  Pewaukee  is  very 
largely  grown  in  Northern  New  York,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  val- 
ley and  Champlain  valley.  In  looking  up  the  history  of  th«» 
apple,  he  wrote  a  number  of  men  here  in  Wisconsin,  I  am  not 
able  to  give  you  their  names ;  I  am  not  sure  but  the  originator 
of  the  apple  is  one  of  them,  and  in  his  correspondence  he  got 
together  information  which  led  him  to  feel  sure  that  the  true 
parents  of  the  Pewaukee — every  apple  must  have  two  par- 
ents, of  course — are  the  Duchess  and  the  Blue  Pearmain,  both 
tree  and  fruit  have  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  and 
grown  side  by  side,  with  the  Duchess  and  Blue  Pearmain,  you 
will  find  it  is  a  pretty  fair  cross  between  the  two,  its  char- 
acteristics are  intermediate  between  the  two;  in  tree  growth 
particularly  it  is  very  largely  a  Duchess,  in  the  marking  oF 
the  fruit,  in  color,  it  is  very  largely  a  Blue  Pearmain,  and  Prof. 
Beach  sets  forth  in  this  book  I  have  mentioned,  that  in  his 
opinion,  after  having  studied  all  the  evidence  that  he  can  get. 
that  it  is  a  cross  between  the  Duchess  and  the  Blue  Pearmain. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  little  history  makes  any  difTerence  as 
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to  the  value  of  the  apple  in  your  state,  but  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  believe  that  Mr.  Moyle's  statement  will  ap- 
pear rather  contradictory.  He  said  the  Pewaukee  bears  itself 
to  death  in  the  orchard;  they  were  all  dead  and  gone  before 
others,  but  he  does  not  say  what  killed  them  in  the  orchard. 
Then  later  he  says  they  are  not  hardy;  then  again,  he  said 
that  if  he  would  set  an  orchard  he  would  set  quite  largely  of 
the  Pewaukee.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Moyle  explain  his 
position  a  little  better;  it  will  certainly  show  very  contradic- 
tory statements  in  our  report. 

Mr.  Moyle:  I  reasoned  along  this  line — the  Pewaukee  will 
start  very  young  and  bear  heavily  and  bear  themselves  to 
death.  The  vitality  is  weakened  by  bearing  these  heavy  crops, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  life  of  this  tree,  it  has 
yielded  more  and  paid  more  than  the  other  trees  that  are  still 
in  the  orchard. 

The  President :  I  think,  perhaps,  we  will  not  get  any  better 
conclusion  than  we  have  already  arrived  at,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  you  want  to  take  an  expression  of  what  we 
will  do  with  that  Pewaukee  apple  ? 

Mr.  Kell(^g:  I  would  move  that  the  expression  be  taken 
whether  we  shall  retain  the  Pewaukee  for  certain  sections  of  the 
state  or  not. 

Mr.  Marshall:  We  have  an  orchard  committee,  I  think  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  that  the  matter  be  turned  over 
to  them  and  be  more  carefully  considered  than  to  be  brought  up 
in  this  way,  before  any  expression  is  made. 


THE  ZETTLE  SEEDLING  APPLES. 

m 

D.  E.  BiNoifAM,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

For  about  fifty  years  Mr.  Joseph  Zettle  was  a  resident  of  a 
farm  near  Sturgecm  Bay  in  Door  comity.  Prom  his  ancestors 
in  Switzerland  he  inherited  an  intense  love  for  fruit  trees.  Dur- 
injr  his  life  he  procured  and  planted  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  that 
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he  could  learn  about  that  he  believed  to  be  sufficiently  hardy. 
He  also  grew  mwiy  seedlings  from  which  he  selected  the  best 
and  grafted  into  root  sprouts  and  other  trees  planted  in  his 
orchard.  Of  all  he  fruited  he  regarded  two  varieties  as  quite 
superior  to  several  thousand  trees  in  his  orchard.  One  of  these 
by  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hatch  he  named  the  Bellflower  as  it  is  an 
apple  of  that  type.  This  variety  is  a  Duchess  seedling  probably 
crossed  with  Antonovka,  several  trees  of  which  are  in  his  orchard. 
In  habit  of  growth  the  tree  is  perhaps  more  like  the  Antonovka, 
especially  in  its  early  and  wonderful  fruitage.  In  robust  and 
sturdy  parentage  certainly  no  tree  could  boast  of  hardier  an- 
cestors. The  fruit  is  larcre,  yellow  and  about  the  same  season  as 
the  Antonovka. 

The  other  variety  which  Mr.  Zettle  esteemed  most  highly  he 
named  the  Lily  after  one  of  his  daughters.  As  a  seedling  this 
variety  is  certainly  unique — its  origin  being  a  Duchess  seed- 
ling; that  is,  the  seed  producing  the  Lily  was  taken  from  a 
tree  that  was  itself  a  Duchess  seedling.  In  fruit  the  Lily  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Duchess  with  a  smooth  fine  skin  marked 
with  stripes  and  splashes  of  red  some  what  like  the  St.  Law- 
rence which  it  resembles  somewhat  in  shape.  Possibly  its  par- 
entage may  include  the  St.  Lawrence  but  the  possibilities  are 
greater  for  its  being  part  Pewaukee  of  which  there  are  many 
trees  in  Mr.  Zettle  \s  orchard  near  his  Duchess.  In  quality  the 
apple  is  of  finer  texture  than  the  Duchess  and  a  little  later  in 
season. 

Perhaps  right  here  is  where  your  interest  will  begin  to  lag 
when  you  have  learned  that  both  of  these  are  fall  apples.  And 
you  may  think  that  with  the  multitude  of  varieties  we  have  of 
that  season  it  is  imposing  on  good  natured  but  suffering  horti- 
culturists to  ask  them  to  accept  two  more  fall  seedlings  from 
Door  county.  It  is,  however,  at  this  point  my  enthusiasm  be- 
gins and  I  ask  your  patient  consideration  of  what  I  have  to  offer. 
My  enthusiasm  for  this  variety  begins  in  the  tree  itself.  Not 
only  has  it  the  splendid  foliage  of  the  Duchess,  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  known  apple  but  its  style  of  branching  is  far 
superior.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  number  of 
limbs  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  fruiting  surface.  And 
above  all  it  has  feeding  powers — a  self  hustling  root  power — if 
you  will  admit  the  expression  that  makes  it  live,  grow  and  bear 
fruit  as  very  few  other  kinds  even  approach.  This  tree  in  the 
11— H. 
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orchard  can  be  highly  appreciated  when  it  stands  up  strong  and 
vigorous  while  such  kinds  as  Russetts  and  Newell  are  broken 
with  moderate  crops  and  common  summer  winds.  Indeed  if 
there  is  any  variety  that  is  a  full  fledged  discouragement  in  this 
regard  it  is  the  Newell,  which  in  spite  of  training  and  pruning 
is  always  making  a  bad  show  in  the  orchard. 

There  is  one  point  in  apple  culture  upon  which  we  all  agree 
and  that  is  hardiness.  Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  for 
hardiness  the  Duchess  and  its  seedlings  are  among  the  hardiest 
known  and  for  us  in  Wisconsin  will  make  possible  successful 
apple  culture  over  a  greater  portion  of  the  state  than  any  other 
class  of  apples  now  known. 

While  these  will  be  doubtless  accepted  as  conclusive  of  these 
points  I  shall  not  urge  the  further  point  that  we  do  well  to  bring 
these  two  varieties  to  the  notice  of  the  public  that  they  may  be 
more  widely  grown  and  enjoyed. 

Our  work  in  bringing  out  Duchess  seedlings  has  gone  perhaps 
far  enough  and  in  the  production  of  more  apples  of  that  type 
we  could  not  expect  to  add  anything  of  value  not  now  fully  ob- 
tained. What  we  need  now  to  do  is  to  use  these  seedlings  as  the 
foundation  stock  upon  which  to  grow  the  quality  and  keeping 
properties  we  so  much  need  in  our  Wisconsin  pomology.  Right 
here  our  real  work  begins  for  apple  culture  progress.  In  the 
Lily  we  have  the  foundation  that  is  the  very  acme  of  what  the 
orchard  tree  should  be.  Now  upon  this  foundation  by  system- 
atic cross  fertilization  let  new  seedlings  be  produced  of  such 
apples  as  the  Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzen- 
berg,  etc.  These  apples  of  high  quality  and  excellent  keeping 
qualities  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  character  to  the 
fruit  while  the  tremendous  individuality  of  the  foundation  tree 
would  perhaps  assert  itself  in  the  new  seedling  trees,  to  retain 
all  its  desirable  characteristics.  Of  course  we  could  not  expect 
a  blending  of  traits  and  a  gradual  modification  of  any  one 
feature  so  that  while  one  parent  has  a  characteristic  half  as  good 
as  we  want  and  the  other  quite  as  good  as  we  wish  the  new  fruit 
should  possess  this  feature  half  way  between.  The  new  fruit 
would  take  its  diflforcnt  traits  wholly  from  one  of  its  parents  or 
so  nearly  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is  properly  termed  "Unify 
of  hrridity," 

Working  with  the  law  we  could  at  once  begin  the  work  of 
putting  excellent  quality   fruits  upon  the  hardiest   and  best 
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trees  now  known.  This  ought  to  give  results  far  quicker  than 
could  be  hoped  for  in  chance  seedlings  and  selectians  of  varia- 
tiona  But  this  is  not  the  work  for  individuals.  Life  is  too 
short  for  that.  The  fate  of  the  Freeborn  collection  in  Richland 
county  demonstrates  this.  Mr.  Peffer,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Zettle 
and  others,  seedling  advocates,  have  passed  away.  It  is  the 
work  for  young  men. 

While  this  work  may  be  properly  imdertaken  by  our  Ex- 
periment Station  it  is  one  in  which  our  society  should  co-operate. 
Our  Secretary  is  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  is  familiar 
with  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  and  is 
amply  qualified  for  the  work.  Let  us  give  him  the  authority 
and  the  funds  to  begin  work.  If  you  care  to  do  this  the  firm 
of  Hatch  and  Bingham  will  gladly  send  some  Lily  trees  to  be- 
gin with. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  this  work. 
Let  us  co-operate  with  the  dean  of  the  agricultural  college  who 
has  so  well  served  us,  let  us  cherish  the  memory  of  our  co-worker 
and  friend  Prof.  Goff,  and  further  let  us  encourage  Prof.  Sand- 
sten  in  his  work  by  letting  him  know  that  in  this  field  of  pro- 
ducing new  varieties  of  apples  we  have  a  work  worthy  of  his  best 
efl?orts  and  one  that  will  bring  honor  and  profit  to  our  state. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Menn :     How  old  is  the  original  tree  1 

Mr.  Bingham :  I  think  Mr.  Zettle  has  trees  in  his  orchard  of 
this  variety  that  are  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  old.  If  he  were 
alive,  we  could  get  a  history  of  his  apples,  but  he  left  no  record 
of  the  seedlings  or  the  age  of  the  original  trees  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  an  exact  age. 

Mr.  Menn:     Does  it  blight? 

Mr.  Bingham :    I  have  never  seen  any  blight  in  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Underwood:  Mr.  Bingham's  paper  brings  something  in- 
to my  mind  that  may  interest  you.  We  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve in  our  Minnesota  society  that  our  work  has  been  falling 
down  a  little  in  the  matter  of  these  new  seedlings,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  mend  our  ways.  Mr.  Bingham's  suggestion  is 
a  very  good  one  an4  we  are  starting  to  work  along  a  somewhat 
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similar  line,  however,  with  a  little  different  method.  You  know 
we  are  offering  a  thousand  dollars  up  there  for  a  new  winter 
seedling:  and  the  result  ha^s  been  that  there  are  hundreds,  I  might 
say,  of  new  seedlings  being  brought  out  every  year,  the  same  as 
you  have  in  your  own  state,  and  exhibited  at  our  annual  meet- 
ings and  at  our  state  fairs,  but  there  has  been  no  methodical, 
systematic  attempt  made  to  record  the  experiments  of  these 
men  who  have  given  their  time  to  it  There  is  the  orchard  of 
Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon  and  Mr.  Dartt  over  in  our  state  and  of 
Mr.  Terry,  the  plum  enthusiast,  down  in  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Tuttle 
and  a  number  of  your  men  here.  Now,  in  breeding  stock  they 
have  what  we  know  as  herd  books  and  individuals,  which,  carr>'- 
ing  the  analogy  along  into  fruits  would  mean  varieties,  in- 
dividuals which  have  made  a  record,  are  recorded  there  for 
future  generations  to  refer  to,  and  it  seems  to  me  a.s  though  we 
ought  to  have  in  each  state  some  systematic  effort  to  record  these 
new  varieties  that  come  up,  give  their  history,  boil  it  down  and 
put  it  into  a  convenient  form  for  experimenters  to  hav^  before 
them.  In  this  way  we  could  avoid  this  treadmill  work,  each  new 
generation  coming  along  and  doing  the  same  work  over  that 
their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  We  have  established  up 
there  this  year  what  we  call  the  Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary  to 
our  society,  having  for  it.s  main  object  the  recording  of  new 
apples  as  they  come  out,  so  that  all  members  of  the  society  may 
be  able  to  have  a  concise  record. of  what  has  been  done  in  years 
j)ast. 

A  ^Eember:  I  undei-stood  the  apples  on  the  desk  were  grown 
on  the  fann  adjoining  Mr.  Hatch's,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
a  statement  from  ^Ir.  Hatch  as  to  whether  he  knows  what  is 
called  the  Hank  s  seedlings? 

Mr.  Hatch :  Those  trees  were  put  out  about  forty  years  ago. 
about  a  half  dozen  trees.  The  man  got  the  Duchess  and  some 
crab  apples.  The  son  lives  on  the  farm  and  this  tree  stoc^d  where 
one  of  the  original  trees  stood.  Whether  it  was  sprouted  fn)m 
the  root  or  whether  he  i)lanted  a  seedling  the  son  do^s  not  know, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  a  pretty  fair  api)le  of  the  Alexander  type 
and  that  it  is  strictly  hardy.  The  tree  has  never  in  its  whole 
life  been  j)runed  or  sprayed.  It  bears  annual  crops,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  ritrht  it  bore  fifteen  bushels  this  year  and  thirty 
bushels  la.st  year.  I  have  had  the  mcst  expert  men,  men  of 
national  re|)uUition,  down  heiv,  examine  the  fruit  and  they  all 
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pi-ononnce  it  a  seedling,  different  from  anything  they  have  ever 
seen. 

^Ir.  Burnham :     It  was  suggested  it  was  the  King. 

]Mr.  Hatch:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  King  at  all.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  Freeborn  seedlings 
and  the  importance  of  systematic  recording  of  the  work  of  the 
raising  of  seedlings  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. MIt.  Freeborn  raised  a  great  many  seedlings  of  seeds  of 
different  varieties  and  graded  them  according  to  the  varieties 
that  the  seedling  is  obtained  from,  but  when  he  died,  the  whole 
thing  stopped  right  there,  all  his  work  was  lost.  If  he  had  made 
any  progress  at  all,  it  was  lest  at  his  death,  so  you  see  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  right  along.  Now,  in  my  opinion  there 
are  only  two  lines  of  progress  that  we,  as  orehardists,  can  make 
along  the  line  of  apple  growing.  One  is  in  breeding  from  in- 
dividual trees,  something  that  was  talked  about  last  night,  ^and 
that  is  an  important  thing.  We  have  in  our  orchard  one  tree  in 
particular  of  the  McMahan  that  in  speaking  of  the  tree  we  always 
say,  **Why,  that  good  tree,"  and  it  is  good,  it  always  grows 
nicely  and  if  there  is  any  crop  at  all  we  always  get  a  big  crop  off 
that  tree,  a*^d  I  have  a  Golden  Russet  tree  that  we  always  speak 
of  as  the  Golden  Russet  tree.  Now,  if  we  take  scions  off  those 
trees  and  graft  them  and  then  get  them  to  fruit  and  select  the 
best  of  the  lot,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  would  be  progress  along 
that  line  of  work,  breeding  from  the  individual,  and  then  along 
the  line  suggested  by  the  paper  in  breeding  from  the  seedling, 
selecting  the  best  seedling  and  continuing  along  that  line,  we  can 
hoj)e  for  progress  I  am  sure,  and  this  is  practical.  We  cannot 
all  be  plant  pollonizers  and  breeders  along  that  scientific  line, 
we  do  not  have  the  time,  and  we  do  not  all  of  us  have  the  talent 
to  do  it  and  the  opportunity  to  do  it,  but  in  these  very  lines 
we  can  do  it  and  continue  right  straight  along. 

Mr.  Goodman :  You  use  a  wrong  expression ;  the  one  is  se- 
lection, and  the  other  is  breeding,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  got 
confused.  You  make  selections  from  your  trees  and  that  is 
the  word  you  want  to  use,  we  do  not  want  to  use  the  word 
"breeding"  in  that  connection,  but  ''selection''  and  continued 
selection.  We  get  the  wrong  impression  if  the  word  ''breeding'' 
is  used. 
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THE  MONROE  COUNTY  SEEDLING. 

J.  J.  Menn. 

In  the  fall  of  1904,  the  first  week  in  October,  while  driving 
through  the  county  in  search  for  apples  for  our  Wisconsin  ex- 
hibit at  St.  Louis,  I  stopped  at  the  farm  of  Cal  Day,  in  town  of 
Wellington,  Monroe  county,  his  farm  and  10  acre  orchard  being 
located  four  (4)  miles  east  of  the  Kickapoo  river  on  top  of  a 
high  ridge. 

In  going  through  the  orchard  with  Mr.  Day  I  found  50  per 
cent  of  his  trees  *' Seedlings,''  the  balance  being  top  worked. 
The  crop  of  apples  being  very  good,  but  prices  very  low.  Mr. 
Day  had  made  no  effort  to  sell  his  fruit  and  the  result  was  that 
the  ground  under  the  trees  was  covered  with  rotting  apples. 

Being  more  interested  in  the  seedlings  than  our  standard 
varieties,  my  eyes  were  constantly  on  the  seedling  trees  that  he 
had  pointed  out  to  me,  until  we  came  to  a  tree  where  at  least  two 
bushels  of  the  largest  and  finest  apples  seen  in  the  orchard 
were  on  the  ground,  some  were  still  on  the  trees. 

I  asked  what  have  you  here  ?  He  said  this  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Duchess,  it  is  the  best  apple  and  tree  I  have  in  the  orchard,  I 
have  only  one  more  top  worked  tree  of  this  variety.  The  trees 
bear  a  good  crop  every  year. 

I  have  never  seen  signs  of  blossom  or  twig  blight. 

Our  cold  winters  don't  seem  to  injure  the  trees.  I  have  been 
on  this  farm  since  1856. 

Planted  my  first  seeds  that  fall,  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  have  been  experimenting  in  root 
grafting  and  top  working,  cross  poUonization  ever  since,  in 
hopes  of  growing  some  winter  apples,  superior  to  what  we  have. 

This  apple  is  far  superior  to  its  parent  **the  Duchess"  in  aze. 
quality  and  keepiog  quality. 

I  asked  Mr.  Day  to  give  me  the  history  of  the  tree,  which  he 
cheerfully  did. 

He  said  in  the  fall  of  1883,  I  had  some  choice  Duchess  trees 
upon  which  the  Utter  Red  had  been  grafted,  both  the  Duchess 
and  Titter  Red  bore  heavily  that  fall. 

I  picked  a  lot  of  these  Duchess  and  sun  dried  them,  saved  the 
seeds,  planted  them  in  a  row  that  fall  in  the  garden,  a  few  years 
later  transplanted  these  seedlings  in  the  orchard. 
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In  the  fall  of  1890  one  of  these  trees  bore  two  apples  larger 
and  finer  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  my  orchard. 

Ripening  the  last  of  September,  the  following  spring,  I 
cut  41  few  scions  and  grafted  on  a  small  seedling,  you  see  the 
union  is  perfect,  after  this  I  never  cut  any  more  scions  from 
these  trees.  I  neglected  to  propagate  from  that  time  on,  am 
getting  too  old  to  do  much  more  in  this  line. 

If  you  think  the  apple  worthy  of  propagation  and  can  get  a 
little  out  of  it  for  me,  do  so,  I  leave  it  with  you. 

I  examined  both  trees  and  found  them  one  of  the  finest 
orchard  trees  I  have  seeft.  Leaves  more  pointed  than  Duchess 
and  not  quite  so  dark  green.  Bark  smooth,  no  signs  of  blight 
have  ever  been  noticed. 

The  original  tree  is  about  18  feet  high  and  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter. 

The  fruit  is  all  large,  averaging  in  size  with  the  **McMahan" 
fruit,  lai^e,  roundish,  streaked  yellow  and  red,  flesh  white, 
juicy  and  a  very  good  cooking  and  canning  apple,  also  a  good 
eating  apple.     Season  September  15  to  November  15. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  this  seedling  tree.  I  shipped 
some  of  these  seedling  apples  to  St.  Louis  and  requested  Mr. 
A.  A.  Parsons,  superintendent  of  our  Wisconsin  Fruit  Exhibit, 
to  show  Prof.  Taft,  who  had  charge  of  the  judging,  to  pass  on 
the  seedling ;  he  did  so.  In  his  reply  he  said,  a  very  promising 
new  variety,  propagate  as  fast  as  possible. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parsons,  dated  November  17,  he  says, 
that  seedling  is  here  yet.  Now  if  this  seedling  is  hardy  and  pro- 
lific, it  is  a  glorious  thing  beyond  price. 

I  picked  some  of  these  seedlings  last  fall,  shortly  before  our 
state  fair  and  sent  them  with  others  to  the  fair,  for  our  soci- 
ety exhibit  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cranefield,  our  Secretary.  There 
Prof.  Green  of  the  Minnesota  society  saw  the  fruit,  he  wrote 
me  requesting  to  give  him  the  history,  which  I  did,  I  also  mailed 
him  one  apple. 

His  reply  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  J.  J.  Menu: — ^Yours  of  September  16th  at  hand  arfd  also 
seedling  apple,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  on.  I  took 
this  fruit  to  the  American  Pomological  Society  and  it  was  fav- 
orably commented  on  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  poniolo- 
gists.  I  wish  I  had  had  a  full  plate  of  it  as  it  would  then  have 
attracted  more  attention.    I  regard  it  as  a  fruit  of  very  ex- 
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ceptional  and  high  value,  and  if  the  tree  is  healthy,  hardy  and 
productive,  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  important  addition  to  our 
list  of  cultivated  fruits.  I  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
variety  in  my  report  to  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  Greene. 

St  Anthony  Park,  jMinn. 

Geo.  J.  Kellogg  of  Lake  Mills  called  on  me  last  fall  and  after 
he  had  seen  the  fruit  and  sampled  it,  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
finest  Duchess  seedlings  he  had  seen. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  this  seedling  was  not  discovered  at  the 
time  of  its  first  fruiting,  if  it  had,  many  trees  would  now  be  in 
bearing  this  variety. 

I  would  suggest  that  our  societj*  take  np  this  seedling  question. 
JVIany  valuable  seedling  trees  are  growing  all  over  the  apple 
growing  sections  of  our  state,  and  unless  we  make  a  search  for 
them,  they  will  never  be  known. 

A  small  amount  of  our  funds  expended  for  this  purpose,  would 
certainly  bring  good  results  for  our  state  and  the  Northwest. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  ^Menii:  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  no  fruit  here  this 
morning.  I  had  packed  some,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it 
to  cold  storage  after  our  state  fair,  last  fall.  I  did  so,  but 
was  unable  to  find  storage  at  the  time,  and  not  until  about 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  weather  being  so  warm  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October,  it  was  a  little  bit  too  late  to  send 
them.  For  that  reason  I  have  no  fruit  here.  I  packed  some 
away  in  the  cellar,  but  the  fruit  did  not  keep  until  this  time. 
i  would  state,  though,  that  1  packed  some  of  the  Wealthy  and 
some  4)f  the  Mc^Fahan  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  bar- 
rel and  both  the  other  varieties  did  not  keep  much  better 
than  this  fruit  did,  the  cellar  being  too  warm.  The  tree,  as 
T  found  it  growing,  is  in  an  old  blackberrj'  patch;  it  had  been 
cultivated  for  some  time,  but  now  had  grown  up  to  grass 
again.  There  were  no  signs  of  blight,  jus  I  stated  in  the  paper, 
althougli  there  are  a  good  many  trees  surrounding  it  that  had 
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blighted  to  death.  It  shows  the  tree  is  almost  immune.  I  have 
some  of  the  wood  and  if  any  of  you  wish  to  examine  it,  you 
can  do  so.  It  seems  to  me,  although  this  is  a  fall  variety,  it 
is  a  very  important  addition  to  our  tree  list  as  long  as  it  is  al- 
most blight  proof  and  an  annual  bearer,  the  quality  being  very 
good,  and  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  as  a  society  to  look  a  little 
more  after  the  seedlings  of  our  state. 

Tlfe  Secretary:  There  is  very  little  I  can  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Menn  said.  The  apple  of 
the  Duchess  seedling  was  shown  at  the  state  fair,  last  fall, 
and  it  attracted  great  attention.  While  I  was  in  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Sauk  county  apple  was  a  seedling,  I  am 
in  no  doubt  in  regard  to  this,  because  there  is  nothing  else  in 
that  family  of  apples  that  at  all  resembles  it.  The  fniit  that 
was  shown  is  nearly  as  large  again  as  the  average  Duchess, 
a  later  apple,  it  keeps  well  and  while  it  is  a  fall  apple,  I  think 
it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  fall  apples.  In 
color  and  form  it  resembles  the  Duchess;  it  resembles  it  in 
form  more  than  in  color.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  Duchess 
family.  When  I  said  what  I  did  a  moment  ago,  I  had  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  any  of  the  other  Russian  apples  that  have  been 
grown  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  not  the  Duchess,  it  is  not  any  other 
of  the  Russian  apples,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  seedling  and  later 
than  the  Morgan,  which  is  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess,  much 
later  than  the  Duchess,  about  in  the  season  of  the  Wealthy,  or 
possibly  a  little  earlier.  I  should  say  that  it  is  an  aj)p]e  that 
we  need  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to,  and  as  ^fr.  Menn 
says,  I  think  we  cannot  give  tx)o  much  attention  to  the  seed- 
lings. They  are  found  to  come  rarely  by  processes  of  hybridi- 
zntion,  they  are  usually  found  in  the  fence  corner.  That  is  not 
the  history  of  the  Duchess,  but  that  is  the  history  of  a  great 
many  of  our  apples. 

Mr.  Bingham :  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Cranefield  state  to 
the  society  whether  the  seedlings  that  I  spoke  about  attracted 
any  attention  in  Milwaukee  at  the  state  fair.  We  sent  them 
down  there. 

The  Secretary:  The  Zettle  seedlings  did  attract  consider- 
able attention  from  fruit  men,  not  so  much  as  the  Duchess 
seedling  shown  by  JVIr-  Menn,  for  the  reason  that  that  was 
possibly  a  more  eonspicuoujs  or  more  showy  apple.  Your 
Sturgeon  Bay  seedlings  are  not  as  brightly  colored  as  the 
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other,  but  the  Zettle  seedling  did  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion. There  were  one  or  two  of  undoubted  merit,  one  called 
the  **Lily,"  and  another  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  urge  upon  the  members  here  present  the 
desirability  of  sending  fruit  to  the  state  fairs.  I  expect  our 
exhibit  there  will  now  be  an  annual  event.  I  almost  implored 
people  to  send  apple  seedlings  or  anything  else  to  the  state 
exhibit,  but  we  got  very  few,  ]Mr.  Menu  responded,  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  some  others.  There  is  your  chance.  You  can- 
not show  your  fall  seedlings  at  the  winter  meeting,  you  can 
show  them  at  the  state  fair. 

Mr.  Toole:  I  think  our  Secretary  asked  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  JMilwaukee  exhibit  to 
the  society.  I  for  one,  think  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  hope  it 
will  be  continued.  We  saw  many  good  reason.s  why  we  should 
have  it,  one  seemed  to  be  that  it  formed  the  headquarters  for 
horticulturists  to  get  together.  Not  only  were  new  seed- 
lings brought  forward  for  examination  and  certain  varieties 
were  brought  there  for  naming,  shrubs,  etc.,  to  b3  identified, 
and  a  great  deal  of  information  was  brought  out  in  that  way, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  to  say  that  I  hope  our  Secretary 
will  continue  that;  I  am  quite  sure  the  encouragement  he  got 
there  from  his  own  observation  will  make  it  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  this  society's  work. 


CULTIVATION  AND  COVER  CROPS. 

Prop.  N.  P.  IIedrick,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Cultivation  is  as  old  as  agriculture.  It  probably  began  m 
the  garden  which  the  Almighty  gave  Adam  to  tend.  The  very 
existence  of  domesticated  plants  depends  upon  cultivation. 
All  man's  care  of  plants  centrrs  around  one  great  object — to 
<:ive  them  more  foc.d.  We  cultivate  to  make  available  the 
food  stored  in  the  soil;  bv  means  of  fertilisers  we  'aCaX  food  t;> 
the  soil ;  we  water  and  irripite  to  bring  food  into  solution ; 
we  thin  that  the  remaining  plants  may  have  more  food;  we 
destroy  the  wteds  that  rob  our  plants  of  food;  and  we  even 
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cut  away  parts  of  the  plant,  pruning,  that  the  remaining  parts 
may  have  more  food.  Of  all  these  operations  practiced  by 
tillers  of  the  soil,  expressive  phrase,  the  world  over,  shall  we 
not  put  cultivation  first?  The  Biblical  injunction  is  to  ''dig 
and  dung,"  and  dig  is  first.  First  of  the  processes  which  have 
helped  to  domesticate  and  ameliorate  plants,  and  first  of  the 
means  we  now  have  of  sustaining  and  augmenting  their  value. 

For  some  reason  it  has  taken  centuries  for  the  fruit-grower 
to  come  to  any  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cultiva- 
tion and  not  one  in  ten  of  our  fruit-growers  rightfully  value 
it  at  the  present  advanced  stage  of  agriculture.  In  no  other 
phase  of  agriculture  shall  we  find  cultivation  held  of  so  great 
importance  as  in  the  branches  of  horticulture  other  than  fruit 
growing.  Could  one  imagine  a  sane  body  of  market  garden- 
ers discussing  the  relative  values  of  cultivation  or  no  cultiva- 
tion, or  tillage  versus  sod-mulch,  for  onions  or  cabbage?  Yet 
onions  and  cabbage  differ  but  little  in  their  feeding  habits 
from  apples  and  pears.  That  miracle  of  miracles,  the  bring- 
ing forth  from  a  pot  of  soil,  a  plant  which  weighs  more  than 
the  earth  from  which  it  came,  performed  in  countless  numbers 
by  the  florist,  near  neighbor  to  the  fruit-grower,  could  never 
be  done  without  daily  digging  about  the  plant. 

And  so,  forsooth,  when  men  in  our  profession  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  thousand  and  one  new  problems  in  pomology 
we  are  still  thrashing  over  the  pre-historic  matter  of  orchard 
cultivation  and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  pomology  as  it  now 
is,  is  too  narrow.  For  most  part  it  consists  of  the  description 
and  classification  of  fruits  with  some  attention  to  orchard 
operations,  of  which  cultivation  seems  prominent  now.  With 
the  exception  of  the  advance  in  spraying  and  in  cross-polli- 
nation, we  are  much  where  we  were  a  century  ago  so  far  as 
growing  fruit  is  concerned.  We  need  to  discuss  broader 
(|uestions  in  pomology.  We  should  be  past  the  kindergarten 
subject,  cultivation.  Before  us  are  the  great  problems  of 
plant  life — how  plants  grow,  how  they  feed,  means  of  im- 
proving them,  and  the  whole  great  subject  of  reproductioji 
with  its  manifold  problems  of  bud-formation,  bud-control,  set- 
ting and  dropping  of  fruit,  development  of  Truit  and  the  other 
interrelationships  of  the  sexes. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  discussion  of  cultivation  itself, 
though,  in  truth  to  say,  it  has  received  so  large  a  share  of  at- 
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tention  at  horticultural  nieetinfrs  of  late  that  I  can  give  you 
but  little  that  is  new  on  the  subject  and  fear  that  I  can  do 
little  more  than  reiterate  a^ain  and  ajrain  to  you  its  import- 
ance. The  effects  of  tillajre  on  the  soil  and  on  plant  growth 
are  known  to  all.  Nor  need  I  ^to  into  details  as  to  methods 
and  implements  as  they  must  vary  with  every  condition  and 
hence  with  nearly  every  man.  Beside  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vation, however,  I  must  urge  judicious  cultivation  for  there 
can  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  some  soils  are  damaged 
by  over  cultivation. 

In  general,  the  soil  needs  each  year  a  thorough  turning  up 
in  the  spring  with  a  plow  and  a  shaking  out  now  and  then 
through  the  growing  season  with  the  cultivator.  The  aim  of 
such  tillage  is  to  let  in  sunshine  and  air,  thereby  furnishing 
life-giving  oxygen  to  the  roots  and  enabling  the  myriads  of 
bacteria  to  live  and  work;  to  couvserve  moisture;  to  unlock  the 
store  rooms  of  potash  and  phospohric  acid;  and  to  kill  weeds. 
The  last  purpose,  killing  weeds,  is  in  reality  the  least  in  im- 
portance though  many  think  of  it  as  the  sole  aim  of  the  oper- 
ation. One  can  almost  say  that  weeds  have  a  use,  in  that  as 
we  kill  them  with  the  cultivator  we  serve  the  other  ends 
named.  Certain  it  is  that  they  serve  as  grindstones  to 
shar})en  our  wnts  in  this  matter  of  tillage. 

A  few  more  practical  suggestions  are:  begin  plowing  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring;  cultivate  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week  or  ten  days  until  mid-summer;  stop  when 
the  trees  have  made  sufficient  growth  otherwise  the  wood  may 
be  soft  and  unripe  for  winter;  cultivate  in  such  a  way,  for 
most  part,  that  the  soil  is  left  level.  It  recpiires  some  skill  to 
cultivate  a  clav  soil  well  and  the  chief  item  is  that  the  work 
be  done  at  exacly  the  right  time.  There  is  a  time  between 
wet  and  dr\'  on  clay  soils  when  the  clods  break  and  crumble. 
A  working  at  this  particular  stage  will  save  half  the  labor  re- 
ouired  at  a  less  opj)ortnne  time,  (lay  soil  is  often  worked 
until  it  is  too  fine  and  when  the  niin  comes  it  cements  and 
packs  and  the  condition  is  coarser  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  implements  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
work.  There  are  now  innumerable  good  tools  and  one  can 
lake  his  choico  brtween  various  clod-crushers,  harrows,  cuta- 
Wiiys,  weeders  and  so  on.  Tools  with  high  handles,  levers, 
ai.d  wheels  should  be  avoided    for  orchard    work.     Harnesses 
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should  be  such  that  there  are  few  projecting  parts  and  the  or- 
chard whiffle- tree  will  save  barking  the  trunks. 

We  come  now  to  that  much  discussed  question,  cultivation 
verstis  the  grass  mulch. 

lYriodicallv  the  horticultuial  world  is  startled  with  some 
new  orchard  treatment  whic'h  promises  to  revolutionize  cur- 
rent methods.  Many  of  these  new  systems  may  be  likened  to 
the  health  fads  which  are  spnmjr  now  and  then  on  suffering 
humanity.  The  "water  cures,"  the  '*baek  to  nature''  treat- 
ment, the  vegetarian  fad,  have  their  parallels  in  horticulture. 
It  Jnay  be  that  all  contain  the  germs  of  truth.  But  fads  are 
likoly  to  be  oiie-sii'ed  and  to  be  heralded  as  *' cure-alls"  when 
they  fure  br.t  one  of  many  troubles.  There  are  now  several 
fads  before  the  fruit-growers  of  the  country  which  have  in 
them.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  possibilities  of  doing  far  more 
than  good. 

The  fad  in  full  swing  now.  the  country  over,  is  the  so-called 
Ilitchings  method  of  grass-mulching  apple  orchards  in  place 
of  cultivatinsr  them. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Ilitchings  system  of  grass- 
mulchinir  orchards.  At  least  twice  before  in  the  past  cen- 
tury it  has  had  a  brief  run  of  popularity.  The  present  re- 
vival of  grass-mulching  orchards  was  started  in  New  York, 
where  the  orchard  of  Orant  Ilitchings,  imder  the  system 
which  bears  his  name,  seemed  to  be  exceptionallv  thriftv  and 
productive  of  apples  of  high  quality  and  of  high  color.  Young 
trees,  uncultivated  and  grown  with  a  grass  mulch,  came  in 
bearing  much  earlier  than  thev  usuallv  do  under  current 
methods  of  oi*chard  treatment.  It  is  claimed,  too,  that  grass- 
mulching  is  cheaper  than  clean  cultivation.  In  Mr.  Ilitch- 
ings' orchard,  the  grass,  supposedly  blue  grass,  is  cut  several 
times  during  the  season  and  thrown  imder  the  trees,  where  it 
is  supposed  to  add  humus  ard  fertility  to  the  soil  and  to  aid 
the  soil  in  retaining  moisture.  In  this  orchard  grass-mulch- 
ing is  certainly  a  success. 

Grass-mulching,  in  lieu  of  cultivation,  may  succeed  in 
some  soils,  but  cannot  in  all  nor  on  the  average  soil.  Deep, 
rich,  heavy  soils  may  grow  two  crops — grass  and  apple.« — 
but  other  soils  will  not.  Again,  it  may  be  good  practice  to 
grass-mulch  steep  side  hills  or  lands  that  cannot  be  easily 
cultivated.     Under  moat  conditions  it  will    be    found    in  the 
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long  run  that  the  grass-mulch  system  will  diminish  the  growth 
of  trees,  weaken^  their  vitality,  make  them  more  susceptible  to 
droughts  by  enticing  the  apple  rootlets  to  the  surface;  the 
grass  will  furnish  hiding  and  breeding  places  for  insects, 
fungi  and  vermin,  and  the  store  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  will 
be  more  quickly  used  up  in  the  grass-mulched  orchards  than 
in  the  cultivated  ones.  Not  only  are  the  reason  and  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  apple  growers  against  grass-mulch- 
irig  as  a  general  practice,  but  such  direct  experiments  as  have 
been  consistently  carried  out  are  against  it. 

The  most  complete  and  the  best  planned  experiments  that 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  are  those  of  the 
Woburn  experimental  fruit  farm,  conducted  by  the  Duke  of 
licdford  and  Spencer  U.  Pickering  in  England.  It  is  true 
that  English  and  American  conditions  are  quite  different,  but 
the  relations  of  the  two  plants,  grass  and  apple,  should  not  be 
strikingly  different  in  two  sets  of  conditions.  Their  behavior 
f-hould  be  relatively  the  same.  The  conclusion  of  these  Eng- 
lish experimenters  should  be  of  value  to  Americans.  Their 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  without  interruption  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  seem  to  prove  that  not  only  the  evil 
effects  enumerated  above  are  brought  about,  but  that  gra.ss 
is  actively  poisonous  to  apple  trees.  The  following,  taken 
from  the  introduction  of  their  thjrd  report,  gives  the  gist  of 
their  work: 

''As  to  the  general  effect  produced  by  grass  on  young  apple 
trees  the  results  of  the  last  few  years  have  brought  forward 
nothing  which  can  in  any  way  modify  our  previous  conclusions 
as  to  the  intensely  deleterious  nature  of  this  effect,  and  we 
can  only  repeat  that  no  ordinary  form  of  ill  treatment — ^in- 
cluding even  the  combination  of  bad  planting,  growth  of  weeds 
and  total  neglect — is  so  harmful  to  the  trees  as  growing  grass 
round  them."  •  •  •  **The  evidence  which  we  shall  bring 
forward  will,  we  believe,  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  views 
that  the  grass  effect  is  due  to  an  interference  with  either  the 
food  supply,  water  supply  or  the  air  supply  of  the  tree,  and  that 
it  must  in  all  probability  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  some 
product,  direct  or  indirect,  of  grass  growth,  which  exercises  an 
actively  poisonous  effect  on  the  roots  of  the  tree." 

And  now  in  concluding  this  matter  of  cultivating  the  or- 
chard.   It  seems  to  me  that  its  importance  must  be  kncfwn  to 
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all.  In  horticultural  meetings,  in  experiment  station  bulletins 
and  in  the  horticultural  press  it  has  been  urged  year  in  and 
year  out  for  a  half  century.  It  has  been  making  of  the  grt-at 
commercial  orchards  and  its  lack  is  the  curse  of  the  farm  or- 
chard. The  grrass-mulch  heresy  of  Mr.  Stringrfellow  and  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Hitchings,  must  not  offset  the  good  cultivation 
teachings.  High  cultivation  has  brought  success  in  the  pa>t 
and  it  will  in  the  future.  In  the  words  of  J.  II.  Hale,  the 
great  peach  crrower.  ''culture,  culture,  culture,  is  the  sure  niad 
to  success  while  anv  other  scheme  of  handlinsr  the  orchard  is 
nearly  sure  to  lead  the  other  way." 

I  want  now  to  take  up  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  that 
of  cover  crops. 

The  relations  which  plants  bear  to  their  physical  condititins, 
as  soil,  heat,  moisture,  and  the  like,  are  well  understood  in 
the  main.  ,  Agriculture  is  and  ever  has  been  concerned  with 
these  relations.  Practically  all  of  the  operations  of  the  hus- 
bandman are  efforts  to  help,  plants  in  their  strujrgle  aeainst 
the  circumstances  of  environment.  When  physical  conditions 
are  prejudicial,  the  life  of  the  plant  is  a  prolonged  strueirle 
against  circuntstances  to  which  it  may  succumb,  or  under 
which  attain  a  profitless  maturity. 

But  plants  are  influenced  by  other  factors  than  those  of 
their  phj-^ical  envircmment.  They  liave  inter-relations  be- 
tween themselves  upon  which  often  depend  their  best  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  has  neglected  these  relationships  of  plants 
to  each  other  and  has  devoted  itself  almost  entirely  to  plants 
and  their  environment.  The  agriculturist,  for  most  part,  has 
looked  upon  plants  as  passive,  unchangeable  organisms  to 
which  it  was  his  business  only  to  supply  certain  definite  ex- 
ternal conditions  as  food,  moisture,  and  a  foothold. 

In  this  connection  I  may  remind  you  that  a  generation  ago 
it  was  the  fond  dream  of  the  chemist  and  the  agriculturist  that 
an  exact  analysis  of  the  soil,  followed  by  a  generous  supply 
of  any  lacking  elements,  would  result  in  fruitful  harvests.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  this  dream  has  not  been  realized.  To 
the  contrary,  we  are  depending  less  and  less  upon  analyses  of 
soils,  and  more  and  more  upon  a  knowledge  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  their  life  histories,  as  manifested  in  their  needs, 
habits  and  relations.    This  is  but  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
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of  how,  consciously  or  not,  we  are  being  led  to  a  new  con- 
ception of  plants,  of  how  we  are  coming  to  look  upon  them  as 
plastic  organisms  capable  of  remodeling  in  all  their  parts  and  of 
how  the  agriculturist  must  regulate  all  of  the  conditions  of  plant 
life,  external  and  internal,  if  he  is  to  realize  as  completely  as 
possible  the  ends  for  which  he  cultivates. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  fruit  growing?  The  answer  is 
that  through  a  study  of  their  relationships  we  can  better  de- 
termine what  the  vital  necessities  of  cultivated  plants  are.  In 
nature  plants  form  communities  because  their  necessities  are 
the  same.  They  are  forced  by  their  needs  into  companionship. 
So  it  comes  that  widely  different  species  of  plants  often  thrive 
side  by  side. 

Thus,  a  knowledge  of  the  association  of  cultivated  plants,  of 
the  species  and  varieties  that  thrive  side  by  side,  would  throw 
new  light  on  the  inter-relations  of  climates  and  soils  with 
fruit  growing.  Note  how  the  various  communities  fonued  by 
wild  life  characterize  soils  and  climates,  not  alone  of  zones 
and  countries,  but  of  townships,  localities,  and  even  farms.  ' 

**  Theories  are  fascinating, '*  you  say.  **In  what  direction 
will  a  knowledge  of  horticultural  floras  be  of  advantage  to 
fruit  growing?''  The  catalogue  of  fruits  mentioned  could  be 
made  to  show  the  variations  of  types  in  the  regions  already 
created;  the  locations  of  dominance  of  the  various  fruits  and 
their  varieties;  locations  of  greatest  size,  highest  color,  best 
(luality,  and  relative  stability  for  all  varieties;  the  longevity 
of  individuals  and  of  varieties  in  different  regions;  and  a 
classification  of  varieties  as  to  their  likes  and  dislikes  for  vari- 
ous soils.  A  survey  of  horticultural  regions  along  these  lines 
would  enable  the  fruit  grower  to  specialize  more  closely  and 
to  plant  and  market  his  fruit  to  better  advantage.  There  is 
no  phase  of  horticulture  of  more  vital  importance  at  the  prc^s- 
ent  time  with  the  keen  competition  that  exists  between  differ- 
ent fruit  regions,  than  the  adaption  of  fruit«  and  their  varieties 
to  g(H)graphical  and  local  conditions.  There  should  be  horti- 
cultural floras  established  to  show  these  adaptations. 

The  effects  of  crops  and  crop  residues  on  the  soil  is  another 
of  the  relationships  of  plants  which  imperatively  demands  at- 
tention. Plant  life  constantly  changes  the  soil.  A  species  may 
thus  transform  the  soil  favorably  or  unfavorably  to  itself  as  a 
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succeeding  crop,  or  favorably  or  unfavorably  to  other  species 
that  may  follow.  Thus,  a  peach  tree  planted  in  the  place  of 
a  perfectly  healthy  peach  tree,  ordinarily  does  not  thrive.  But 
few  farm  or  garden  crops  grow  well,  succeeding  themselves. 
In  rotating  farm  crops,  certain  ones  will  not  follow  others 
advantageously,  no  matter  how  abundant  the  food  supply  may 
be.  Our  knowledge  of  tRese  relationships  is  very  vague  and 
as  the  science  of  agriculture  progresses,  we  must  come  to  un- 
derstand them  better. 

We  do  not  know,  for  instance,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  what 
causes  *'sick"  or  *' over-cropped''  soils;  or  why  it  is  that  cer- 
tain plants  ** exhaust"  the  soil  for  certain  other  plants;  why 
fruit  trees  and  some  other  crops  do  not  thrive  on  newly  cleared 
land  following  certain  timbers,  as  the  walnut  and  butternut; 
why  rye  grass,  some  of  the  Erigerons  and  some  of  the  Vetches, 
as  the  tare,  ** poison"  wheat.  Thistles  are  said  to  ** poison" 
oats;  Euphorbias  kill  flax;  members  of  the  genus  Inula  are 
thought  to  be  death  to  carrots;  the  peach  and  potato  do  not 
consort  without  mutual  injury.  We  lay  these  antipathies  to 
competition  for  food,  moisture  and  air,  but  every  observant 
cultivator  knows  that  there  are  other  factors  causing  such 
uncongenial  relations  of  plants. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  DeCandolle  expounded  his  **  excre- 
tory theory"  to  explain  these  incompatibilities.  The  ** excre- 
tory theory"  is  now  disproved  of  by  botanists,  but  the  above 
facts,  which,  in  the  main,  gave  rise  to  it,  are  still  unexplained. 
Plants  may  not  excrete  poisons,  but  may  they  not  in  some  way 
leave  residues  injurious  to  other  plants?  At  any  rate,  we  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  wholly  explain  the  facts  which  give  rise  to 
DeCandolle 's  theory. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  a  vital  question  in  the  agriculture  of 
many  countries.  It  is  almost  wholly  a  problem  in  the  relation- 
ships of  plants.  The  practice  had  its  beginning  in  DeCandolle 's 
theory  that  the  residues  left  in  the  ground  by  plants  were  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  to  succeeding  crops.  The  behavior  of  crops 
following  clover  was  the  chief  fact  upon  which  his  '*  excretory 
theory"  and  the  early  systems  of  rotation  were  based.  Until 
the  discovery  of  the  symbiosis  of  bacteria  and  the  lesrumes,  it 
was  held  that  rotation  was  entirely  a  matter  of  soil  and  of  food. 
Knowledge  of  the  association  maintained  between  bacteria  and 
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members  of  the  clover  family  has  shed  more  light  on  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  May  not  other  relationships  be  discovered  which 
still  further  illuminate  the  now  dogmatic  practice  of  rotating 
crops? 

Other  relationships  are  those  in  which  countless  numbers  of 
tiny  plants,  bacteria,  exercise  their  role  as  helpers  or  destroyers 
of  the  plants  we  cultivate.  We  were  once  taught  to  think  that 
all  good  bacteria  were  dead  bacteria.  But  now  we  know  that 
some  of  these  wonder-working  organisms  are  our  best  friends; 
that  they  not  only  aid  in  making  good  many  of  the  products  of 
the  farm;  but  they  make  fertility,  soil  itself;  in  fact,  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  making  of  a  farm.  Each  of  the  many  kinds  of 
bacteria  has  its  special  activities  and  of  these  we  are  especially 
interested  in  those  which  inhabit  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of 
leguminous  plants. 

About  these  cluster  a  number  of  all-important  relationships 
of  the  farm  and  orchard,  as:  the  rotation  of  leguminous  crops 
with  others ;  the  growing  of  clovers  with  grasses  and  grains ;  and 
the  use  of  legumes  as  cover  crops.  Until  recently  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  these  relationships  was  wholly  empirical  and  we 
are  yet  far  from  understanding  them  well.  When  we  remember 
that  twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  even  know  of  this  partnership 
of  bacteria  and  legumes — ^why,  for  example,  clover  fertilized 
soils,  and  that  every  year  our  knowledge  of  these  relationships 
greatly  increases,  we  can  appreciate  the  possible  value  of  future 
discoveries. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  brings  me,  now,  to  my 
subject  the  relationships  of  catch  crops  and  cover  crops  to  or- 
chard trees.  Some  observations  and  experiences  of  my  own 
may  be  given  here. 

In  1897  the  writer's  attention  was  called  to  the  behavior  of 
poach  trees  in  orchards  where  catch  crops  were  always  grown. 
The  little  town  of  Brigham  City,  Utah,  is  situated  in  a  cove  of 
the  Wasatch  Mountains.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  peaches. 
The  soil  is  a  decomposed  rock,  rich  but  very  shallow,  the  loose 
rock,  still  decomposing,  is  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  The 
peach  land  in  the  locality  is  limited  in  area,  is  under  irrigation, 
and  therefore  valuable,  so  that  the  trees  are  always  set  closely 
and  catch  crops  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  grown  between 
the  rows.  In  this  shallow  soil  the  contact  of  roots  between  trees 
and  crops  of  necessity  is  intimate.     A  better  opportunity  for 
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studying  the  relationship  of  various  plants  with  the  peach  could 
hardly  be  found.  The  eefifects  of  the  intermingling  were  most 
prcmounced.  One  could  almost  tell  from  the  color  of  the  foliage 
or  the  amount  of  gro\^i;h,  or  the  maturity  of  fruit  or  leaf,  what 
catch  crop  was  being  grown  in  the  different  peach  orchards. 
Each  of  the  families  represented  by  the  inter-crops  seemed  to 
have  a  distinct  eiffect.  Under  irrigation,  moisture  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  differences.  Competition  for  food  must  have 
been  a  factor,  yet  the  peach  requires  but  little  food,  the  soil  was 
rich,  high  tillage  was  given,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  differ- 
ences arose  very  largely  from  factors  other  than  competition  for 
food.  Visits  to  the  Brigham  City  orchards  suggested  experi- 
ments on  the  relationships  of  planta 

Opportunity  did  not  offer  to  attempt  these  until  two  years 
ago,  when  a  start  was  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  Field  experiments  with  various  crops 
were  tried  in  a  young  apple  orchard;  but  little  came  of  them. 
The  soil  was  deep  giving  a  root  run  for  all  plants;  moisture 
conditions  could  not  be  controlled ;  the  temperature  was  far  less 
uniform  than  in  Utah ;  and  the  apple  seemed  less  sensitive  to  the 
companionship  of  other  plants  than  the  peach.  Two  years  ago 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  pot  experiments  with  the 
peach  and  with  various  catch  crops  were  begun.  The  first  sea- 
son's results  are  of  interest. 

Very  briefly,  we  grew  in  large  pots  a  number  of  plants  rep- 
resenting several  widely  different  families  in  intimate  contact 
with  peach  trees.  The  experiment  demonstrated  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  the  peach  likes  the  company  of  some  plants  and 
just  as  heartily  dislikes  that  of  others.  The  fact  came  out  again 
that  the  peach  and  the  potato  will  not  take  their  food  together 
in  peace.  For  myself,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  these  two 
plants  are  in  intimate  contact  the  results  wiU  be  disastrous 
and  most  so  to  the  peach.  Neither  do  I  think  the  matter  is 
wholly  one  of  food  and  drink  but  think  that  the  trouble  is  much 
more  deep-seated,  that  in  some  way  the  one  is  poisonous  to  the 
other.  Much  ill-feeling  seemed  to  be  manifested  between  the 
grains,  wheat  and  rye,  and  the  peach ;  the  disagreement  was  not 
so  marked  when  members  of  the  cabbage  family  and  the  peach 
came  together,  while  the  members  of  the  pea  and  clover  family 
were  beneficial  companions  to  the  peach. 
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It  is  not  supposed  that  other  plants  can  make  use  of  the  nitro- 
gen prepared  for  the  roots  on  living  legumes  by  bacteria,  but 
the  behavior  of  the  peach  and  the  clover  in  the  pots  in  this 
experiment  indicates  that  such  may  be  the  case.  The  larger 
growth  when  growing  with  clover  than  when  growing  alone 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  peach  roots  absorb  some  of  the  food 
prepared  by  the  tiny  partners  of  the  clover,  or,  that  the  clovers 
give  up  some  of  their  prepared  food  to  the  peach. 

The  practical  import  of  the  above  experiment  is  that  at  least 
the  peach  among  our  fruits  wants  her  food  and  drink  alone  for 
most  part  We  except,  of  course,  the  clovers  from  the  non-de- 
sirable plant  companions  of  the  peach.  I  believe  that  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  would  be  found  to  exist  between  other  orchard 
trees  and  the  various  families  of  cultivated  plants.  This  means 
that  catch  crops  are  not  overly  desirable  for  an  orchard  if  the 
rocfta  are  to  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  orchard  trees. 

The  above  experiment  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  much 
mooted  question  of  cover  crops.  Cover  crops  in  an  orchard  serve 
three  purposes.  They  protect  the  soil,  enrich  and  hasten  the 
seasonal  maturity  of  the  trees.  We  are  usually  advised  to  grow 
a  crop  which  serves  the  three  uses,  but  there  may  be  objections 
to  the  triple  purpose  cover  crop.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
parent relations  between  the  peach  and  the  plants  grown  with 
it  is  that  some  of  the  herbaceous  species  check  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  causing  them  to  ripen  their  wood,  artd  some  do  not; 
but,  to  the  contrary,  extend  the  growing  season  of  the  young 
trees.  We  found  that  long  before  there  was  suflScient  frost  to 
injure  peach  foliage,  the  seedling  peaches  grown  in  pots  with 
oats,  rye,  blue  grass,  mustard,  potatoes,  or  any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral other  species,  had  dropped  their  leaves,  and  the  trees  were 
ready  for  Avinter.  Not  so  with  the  young  trees  grown  in  pots 
with  crimson  clover,  peas  and  beans.  Until  a  severe  frost  on 
the  night  of  November  1st,  the  leaves  remained  on  these  trees 
green  and  luxuriant.  So  far  as  ripening  of  wood  is  concerned, 
they  are  totally  unprepared  for  winter. 

An  examination  of  the  root  growth  in  the  various  pots  was 
interesting.  The  root  systems  of  the  trees  and  the  plants  in  the 
first-named  group  were  not  at  all  intimate.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  scarcely  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  but  the  roots  of 
the  clover  and  the  peach  were  so  intermingled  that  they  were 
matted  together  and  could  not  be  easily  separated.  The  practi- 
cal side  of  all  this  is  that  legumes  are  not  good  cover  crops  when 
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the  object  is  to  cause  trees  to  ripen  their  wood.  I  believe  that 
peach  trees  would  suffer  more  in  a  cold  winter  with  a  legume  as 
a  cover  crop  than  without  a  catch  crop  of  any  kind.  The  experi- 
ence of  Michigan  peach  growers  confirms  this  opinion.  For  a 
cover  crop  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  tree,  instead  of  a  legume, 
one  of  the  cereals,  as  oata  or  rye,  would  certainly  answer  the 
purpose  much  better. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  the  fear  that  I  have  given  you 
little  that  is  tangible  in  regard  to  cover  and  catch  crops.  My 
apology  is  that  the  practical  side  of  the  question  has  advanced 
as  far  as  it  can  until  more  scientific  work  is  done  and  that  all 
that  is  practical  is  common  knowledge,  or  should  be,  with  every 
up-to-date  fruit  grower.  That  I  have  not  given  you  more  re- 
garding the  scientific  side  of  the  problem*,  my  excuse  must  be 
that  the  field  here  is  vast  and  vague.  But  surely  we  are  not  to 
leave  it  unexplored  just  because  it  is  vast  and  vague.  The  little 
incursions  we  have  made  into  the  region  but  faintly  indicates 
what  lies  therein.  We  have  not  touched  the  boundaries,  if, 
indeed,  there  be  boundaries.  Much  of  what  can  now  be  seen 
is  meaningless  for  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  ask  intelligent  ques- 
tions. But  the  task  of  explorations  need  not  appall  us.  That 
man  has  wrung  from  nature  many  of  her  secrets,  impels  us  to 
become  still  more  potent  in  our  sway  of  her  forces.  But  do- 
minion in  nature's  realm  is  not  given  us.  We  must  gain  it  by 
conquest.  And  so  I  leave  the  problems  I  have  tried  to  lay  be- 
fore you — ^subjects  for  future  conquests. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Brackett :  Would  not  your  theory  of  the  grass  mulch  on 
your  peach  trees  which  you  stated  would  induce  ripening  before 
frost  and  hardening  of  the  wood,  would  not  that  same  theory 
work  on  the  apple  tree  iii  a  northern  climate  where  young  trees 
are  liable  to  have  late  growth? 

Prof.  Hedrick:  Certainly  it  would,  but  it  would  somewhat 
weaken  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  but  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
ssLvy  to  ripen  the  wood,  to  secure  a  good  growth,  it  certainly 
would  help.  You  would  find  that  your  trees  would  blossom  and 
leaf  out  at  least  a  week  later  in  the  late  spring.  I  do  not  know 
of  the  advantages  of  the  grass  mulch  myself,  I  do  not  claim 
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there  are  no  advantages  in  the  grass  mulch,  but  it  is  true  that 
trees  mature  their  wood  earlier  with  the  grass  mulch  and  also 
are  later  in  coming  into  blossom. 

Mr.  Brackett:  In  our  location  west  of  ^linneapolis  nine 
tenths  of  the  orchards  planted  there  are  grown  with  the  grass 
mulch.  I  was  employed  two  years  ago  to  gather  fruit  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  I  visited  every  orchard  in  our  coun- 
try up  there  and  I  found  that  the  orchards  that  were  seeded  down 
to  grass,  were  the  orchards  that  were  bringing  the  money  and 
they  were  successful  and  were  not  winter  killing  or  blighting 
as  early  as  the  orchards  that  were  thoroughly  cultivated.  I  re- 
member one  case  particularly  of  two  orchards,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  standing  right  opposite  each  other  on  the  same  kind 
of  ground,  one  orchard  was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  blighted 
and  killed  to  the  ground,  it  was  entirely  worthless,  while  the 
other  that  had  been  seeded  down  to  grass  and  had  been  for 
thirty-five  years,  .the  blight  never  touched  it.  Every  year  that 
orchard  brings  a  good  crop  of  apples.  They  have  this  year  an 
oflf  year  with  us  on  apples  up  there,  but  that  one  acre  of  ninety- 
four  or  ninety-five  trees  has  brought  in  a  revenue  of  $240,  while 
the  other  orchard,  which  is  in  thorough  cultivation,  has  not 
brought  in  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood:    How  about  plums? 

Prof.  Hedrick :    We  have  the  same  effect  as  upon  the  peaches. 

Mr.  Underwood.     And  potatoes? 

Prof.  Iledrick :  I  am  not  sure  about  potatoes.  From  recent 
observations  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture I  suspect  the  potato  is  not  a  tremendously  desirable 
companion  crop  for  any  crop  where  the  roots  come  in  contact. 

Mr.  Burnham:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  professor,  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  two,  grass  mulch  and  cultivation,  how  would 
it  do  to  cultivate,  say  until  July,  as  long  as  you  wish,  and  then 
sow  winter  r>'e? 

Prof.  Iledrick:  The  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  good  cover  crop. 
I  think  the  large  orchardists  in  commercial  orchards  all  over 
the  country  very  largely  practice  that,  unless  there  are  condi- 
tions which  make  cultivation  almost  impossible,  and  there  are 
those  conditions,  and  there  are  the  conditions  in  the  northern 
climates,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  where  you  want  the 
trees  to  mature  their  wood  rapidly,  and  certainly  there  are  cases 
where  the  grass  mulch  may  be  all  right. 
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Mr.  Foley :     Would  you  recommend  growing  com  in  a  young 
orchard  ? 

Prof,  lledrick :  I  think  com  is  the  most  desirable  crop  of  any 
to  be  grown  in  young  orchards.  Com  and  peas;  beans  also 
are  desirable. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  In  cereals,  is  winter  rye  as  desirable  a  crop 
where  the  party  wishes  to  cultivate  next  year,  as  one  of  the 
cereals  that  would  be  killed  by  the  winter,  say  oats  or  barley? 

Prof.  Hedrick :  Well,  if  you  begin  your  cultivation  by  plow- 
ing under,  it  makes  little  diflference.  If  you  are  not  going  to 
plow,  but  simply  cultivate,  then  the  oats  or  barley  would  be  the 
better  cover  crop  than  winter  rye. 

Mr.   Kellogg:     Would  buckwheat  be  all   right? 

Prof.  Hedrick :  No,  I  do  not  like  buckwheat  for  a  cover  crop. 
It  is  apt  to  give  you  a  sour  soil,  so  that  I  would  not  advise  buck- 
wheat at  all.  Wheat  makes  a  fairly  desirable  cover  crop.  The 
practice  in  western  New  York  and  the  practice  for  a  greater 
part  of  southern  Michigan,  I  think  with  apples  at  any  rate  and 
some  other  crops,  is  to  use  a  clover  like  plant  once  in  about  two 
or  three  years  and  then  use  cats  or  rye  or  grain  crop  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  all  that  depends  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Kellogg:     Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  mice? 

Prof.  Hedrick:  Yes,  all  over  the  country.  I  expect  that 
every  young  tree  that  is  set  out  in  New  York  is  protected 
through  the  winter  against  mice. 

Mr.  Kellogg:    What  protection  are  you  using  against  mice? 

Prof.  Hedrick:  A  protector  that  is  made  in  Syracuse,  New 
York ;  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  article,  but  it  is  simply 
a  cylinder  of  wire,  small  mesh  wire,  about  15  inches  wide,  similar 
to  the  wire  mesh  in  a  window  screen,  that  is  put  about  the  trees. 
It  costs,  about  one  or  two  cents  for  each  tree,  probably  less,  and 
universally  throughout  New  York  this  wire  mesh  is  used  to  pro- 
tect the  trees.  We  formerly  used  wood  veneer  and  coarse  paper 
and  various  other  articles,  but  I  believe  this  wire  mesh  is  now 
used  universally. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  What  objections  are  there  to  the  veneer  and 
paper? 

Prof.  Hedrick :  Well,  they  decay  quickly  and  mice  sometimes 
get  in,  and  another  reason,  they  make  the  wood  of  the  tree  more 
tender  than  the  wire  mesh.     That  wir^  mesh  lets  in  sun  and 
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wind  and  is  better  for  the  tree.     There  is  no  great  objection  to 
the  wood  veneer,  it  is  cheaper,  but  the  wire  mesh  is  much  better. 

Mr.  Menu:     What  is  the  price? 

Prof.  Iledrick :     I  think  $10  or  $12     a  thousand. 

Mr.  Bingham:  I  have  used  the  w^ood  protector  and  found  I 
had  much  more  trouble  with  the  mice  than  without. 

Prof.  Iledrick :  You  will  find  the  wire  mesh,  if  you  get  it  at  a 
reasonable  price,  the  best  protection.  It  is  put  an  inch  or  two 
into  the  ground. 

A  Member:  What  would  be  the  harm  in  leaving  the  wire 
mesh  in  during  the  summer? 

Prof.  Iledrick :  No  harm  except  in  cultivating  you  are  con- 
tinually catching  onto  the  wire  mesh,  and  it  is  a  small  matter 
io  pick  these  up  in  the  spring  and  put  them  on  in  the  fall. 

^Ir.  Brackett:  I  would  like  to  know  if  in  a  cold  climate  it  is 
not  advisable  to  have  trees  root  deep,  that  is,  anything  that  will 
induce  them  to  root  deep  is  a  good  thing? 

Prof.  Hedrick:     Tip-top;  in  any  climate  it  is. 

Mr.  Brackett:  Don't  you  think  grass  grown  around  trees, 
taking  the  moisture  from  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  also  oc- 
cupying the  top  of  the  gi'ound  as  a  surface,  would  induce  deep 
rooting? 

Prof.  Hedrick:  No,  I  think  just  the  other  way;  I  think  it 
induces  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  Without  going  into 
the  philosophy  as  to  why  they  do  it,  experience  in  plowing  up 
gra.ss  orchards  will  show  you  the  roots  of  the  apple  trees  are 
right  close  up  to  the  surface.  In  plowing  each  spring,  you  will 
find  they  are  further  down.  Grass  mulch  brings  them  up  to 
the  surface.     That  is  a  fact  any  man  can  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Street:  Is  it  best  to  plow  every  spring  from  the  time 
the  orchard  is  set,  to  keep  that  up,  or  to  cultivate  after  the  trees 
get  two  or  three  years  old  to  practice  cultivation  without  the 
plowing? 

Prof.  Hedrick:  Well,  I  suspect  there  are  many  conditions 
in  which  you  might  omit  the  plowing  now  and  then,  but  I 
should  certainly  recommend  an  occasional  plowing  up  in  the 
spring.  In  ^Iichi<u'an  Horticultural  College  in  which  an  old 
orchard  wjis  proved  to  be  fairly  profitable,  we  plowed  every 
otlier  year  and  cultivated  every  year  and  sowed  a  cover  crop. 

Mr.  Kellocrg:  Wimld  you  recommend  a  well  rotted  manure 
in  place  of  a  cover  crop? 
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Prof.  Hedrick :     It  will  take  its  place,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Will  the  added  fertility  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
penditure ? 

Prof.  Hedrick :  I  doubt  it.  I  think  the  cost  of  hauling  out 
the  manure  would  be  too  great.  If  you  have  abundant  manure 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  orchard;  it  depends  very  largely  on 
the  soil. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  result  say  of  ten  year's  cultivation 
in  an  orchard,  no  cover  crop  and  plowing  for  that  length  of 
time. 

Prof.  Hedrick :  I  should  not  like  to  try  it.  By  that  time  you 
have  worked  all  your  plant  humus  out  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  like 
ashes,  it  is  light  and  in  a  poor  condition.  No,  I  would  prefer 
grass  mulch  to  that. 

The  Member :  I  know  some  orchardists  that  have  been  prac- 
ticing the  cultivation  and  perhaps  allowing  little  weeds  to  grow 
up  in  the  orchard  in  the  fall  and  again  next  spring  cultivate 
again,  with  no  cover  crop. 

Prof.  Hedrick:  I  am  sure  I  would  not  like  it.  No,  tillage 
and  cover  crop  must  always  be  coupled  together;  cannot  get 
results  without  them. 

Mr.  Moyle:  Is  there  any  experiment  on  record  where  there 
have  been  kept  two  orchards,  one  in  cultivation  and  another  in 
pasture  for  sheep,  say  for  ten  years;  has  any  such  experiment 
ever  been  conducted  for  a  term  of  ten  years? 

Prof.  Hedrick :  No,  I  know  of  no  experiment  that  has  been 
laid  out  with  that  express  purpose  in  view.  I  know  of  orchards 
nearly  side  by  side,  under  the  same  conditions,  that  have  been 
managed  under  such  conditions  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  that.  Most  of  you  know  J.  C.  Woodward  and  G.  P.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Van  Alstine  of  New  York  and  men  who  advocate  pas- 
turing orchards  with  sheep,  although  the  orchards  they  have 
are  very  old  orchards.  All  the  men,  however,  claim  that  if  they 
were  setting  out  new  orchards,  they  should  not  use  the  sheep 
pasture,  but  for  the  old  orchard  with  the  old  trees  they  find  it 
more  profitable  to  pasture  with  the  sheep  than  to  plow  and 
cultivate. 

Mr,  Moyle :  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  I  made  the  statement 
to  the -society  and  they  laughed  at  me.  I  suggested  that  we 
pasture  our  orchards  with  sheep,  and  they  said  down  in  Missouri 
where  they  turned  in  the  sheep  they  would  not  need  to  spray, 
and  a  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  it  was  a  failure  all  the  time. 
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Prof.  Hedrick :    I  am  not  advocating  that  practice  at  all. 

A  Member:  We  have  run  sheep  in  the  orchards  and  killed 
the  worms. 

Prof.  Hedrick:  There  must  be  some  other  conditions  there. 
The  orchards  that  I  have  known  that  have  sheep  in  pasture  need 
just  as  much  spraying  as  any  other.  I  do  not  take  much  stock 
in  sheep  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  pests. 

Mr.  Moyle:  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  test  for  ten  years,  to  decide  that  ? 

Prof.  Hedrick :  The  trouble  is  that  it  would  not  be  of  benefit 
to  a  great  many  people  in  commercial  orcharding,  because  sheep 
growing  and  fruit  growing  do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  might 
be  of  decided  benefit  to  some  few  gentleman  farmers  and  gen- 
tleman apple  growers,  but  for  orchardists  it  would  not  have 
any  great  value.  A  man  could  make  his  orchard  much  more  of 
a  success  by  giving  it  good  orchard  treatment,  and  I  do  not 
advocate  the  sheep  treatment  as  good  treatmnet.  It  is  success- 
ful under  some  conditions,  but  under  most  conditions  we  do  not 
advocate  it. 

Mr.  Goodman:  Our  orchardists  in  Missouri  adopt  rather  a 
medium  plan.  We  have  a  rotation  in  our  orchards,  so  that  we 
continue  the  cultivation  or  the  grass  land  or  the  weed  land  and 
thus  take  care  of  two  or  three  times  as  much  orchard  land  with 
the  same  number  of  teams  than  we  could  if  we  simply  used  any 
one  plant,  and  that  rotation  is  followed  thus:  A  plowing  of 
the  ground  during  the  fall  and  the  winter  of  part  of  the  land, 
then  we  let  it  go  during  the  summer  with  only  one  cultivation 
or  harrowing,  and  allow  the  weeds  to  take  that  ground  and  we 
find  the  weeds  as  a  cover  crop  almost  equal  to  cow  peas,  which 
is  our  best  cover  crop.  We  then  follow  that  over  portions  of 
the  land  which  have  been  plowed,  sow  it  to  cow  peas  in  June  and 
let  that  remain  as  a  cover  crop  during  the  summer  and  winter, 
sometimes  pasture  that  ground  with  hogs,  sometimes  cut  it  off 
for  feed,  sometimes  let  it  be  on  the  ground.  Then  the  next 
spring  that  ground  which  was  sowed  to  cow  peas  we  seed  to 
clover.  So  we  have  the  four  processes  going  on  all  the  time, 
and  every  fourth  year  this  sod  ground  is  turned  over  and  we 
follow  the  rotation  so  that  we  do  not  allow  the  land  to  keep  in 
sod  any  more  than  the  four  years.  I  am  sure  that  up  north  here 
you  need  a  winter  cover  crop,  I  am  sure  you  need,  as  we  do 
down  south  there,  a  summer  cover  crop  also,  and  I  think  that 
one-half  of  the  winter  killing  was  caused,  I  know  in  our  Michi- 
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gan  orchards,  by  not  having  a  summer  cover  crop  as  well  as  a 
winter  cover  crop,  and  the  best  summer  crop  you  can  have  is  to 
let  the  w^eeds  grow,  if  you  cannot  do  anything  else,  and  we 
utilize  the  weeds  as  part  of  our  rotation  system,  as  worth  as 
much  to  us  as  the  clover,  pot  as  much  as  cow  peas,  but  as  much 
as  clover.  That  is  a  part  of  our  rotation.  I  think  here  in  the 
north  you  need  a  later  summer  cover  crop  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember as  much  as  you  do  a  winter  cover  crop.  We  do,  down 
with  us,  and  a  cover  crop  for  the  winter  we  do  not  care  for 
specially  there  as  you  do  here.  We  are  plowing  all  winter  long 
in  the  orchard  and  that  winter  plowing  we  use  next  spring  by 
either  planting  com,  sowing  cow  peas  or  harrowing  it  down 
during  June  and  letting  it  go  to  weeds  or  seeding  it  to  clover. 
I  am  positive  in  our  orchard  problem  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
have  a  rotation  in  our  orchard  ground  of  the  crops  that  grow 
there  as  it  is  for  any  farmer  to  follow  rotation.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  ground  in  that  way.  We 
had  some  ground  in  which  we  planted  trees  that  we  cannot  grow 
com  on  at  all,  and  that  ground,  by  the  turning  over  of  weeds 
and  cow  peas  is  loose  and  nice  and  has  really  good  fertility  to- 
day, so  that  we  have  grown  our  crop  of  fruit  on  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Reeves:  In  the  neighborhood  where  I  live  there  are  a 
number  of  orchards  of  Baldwins  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
and  all  those  old  eastern  sorts.  They  were  successful  orchatds, 
they  paid  as  well  as  any  later  orchards  that  I  know  of.  Now, 
the  owners  of  those  orchards  had  a  system  of  caring  for  their 
orchards;  they  plowed  in  the  spring,  then  cultivated  a  few  times 
during  the  summer  and  then  from  July  on  let  the  weeds  grow. 
They  laid  that  down  as  an  established  principle.  Now,  I  wonder 
if  we  are  not  going  backwards  rather  than  gaining  knowledge 
all  these  years.  That  was  some  forty  years  ago  and  those  men 
who  grew  those  orchards  were  successful.  They  have  varieties 
that  we  do  not  attempt  to  plant  in  that  same  neighborhood  now. 
They  kept  the  ground  enriched,  I  will  say  that,  and  that  will 
take  the  place  of  rotation. 

Mr.  Moyle :  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  valuable  experi- 
ment to  be  carried  on  for  ten  years,  taking  ten  acres  of  orchard 
land,  five  acres  to  be  pastured  with  sheep,  the  other  five  to  be 
under  cultivation.  Spray  the  trees  and  pick  the  fruit  in  both 
orchards,  sell  it  and  take  the  money  you  get  from  the  sheep  for 
wool  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  I  am  sure  the  five-acre  orchard 
in  which  you  had  the  sheep  will  pay  the  largest  amount  of  money. 
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I  hope  some  of  the  experiment  stations  will  try  that  experi- 
ment for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Goodman:  Any  one  plan  followed  for  ten  years  suc- 
cessively is  not  the  correct  plan  to  follow  in  my  opinion.  I 
would  use  the  sheep  and  we  do  use  sheep,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  rotation  in  a  plan  which  we  follow.  We  use  hogs  and  let 
them  pasture  down  for  one  or  two  or  three  years,  but  to  follow 
the  same  plan  right  straight  through  is  just  as  wrong  as  it  is 
to  cultivate  very  thoroughly  during  the  whole  of  the  season, 
which  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bingham:  We  start  in  the  early  spring  and  cultivate 
until  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  ready  to  harvest.  We  suspend 
cultivation  during  the  harvesting  and  then  begin  and  cultivate 
once  or  twice  more  in  the  fall.  Some  of  us  have  not  been  prac- 
ticing having  a  cover  crop  any  more  than  what  amounted  to 
weed  growth  from  the  time  of  cultivating  to  freezing  up. 

Mr.  Goodman:  Don't  you  get  quite  a  little  covering  of 
weeds? 

Mr.  Bingham:  We  get  a  covering  of  weeds  that  covers  the 
ground  entirely. 

Mr.  Goodman:    Well,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rowe :  We  have  one  or  two  men,  three  men  perhaps,  in 
our  county  that  have  been  able  to  grow  apples  that  were  just 
enough  finer  than  the  apples  grown  by  any  other  person  to  get 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  per  bushel  as  the  other  fellows 
were  able  to  get  and  we  have  been  observing  their  methods  some- 
what. One  man,  Mr.  Charles  Wilde,  last  year,  when  apples  were 
cheap,  was  able  to  get  at  his  own  place  seven  miles  out  of  the 
city  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  a  bushel  from  the  best  grocerymen; 
they  came  out  and  got  them ;  he  had  a  little  over  five  thousand 
bushels.  This  year  he  is  getting  better  than  $2.00.  At  our 
State  Horticultural  meeting  he  showed  thirty  varieties  and  there 
was  not  a  single  apple  that  could  be  found  that  had  either  a 
worm  hole  in  it  or  a  scab.  At  one  of  our  institute  meetings  held 
right  near  his  place  he  went  into  the  storage  and  brought  a  box 
that  was  taken  out  at  random  and  turned  out  on  the  table  and 
you  could  find  neither  a  scab  nor  a  worm  in  his  apples.  Now, 
this  man  cultivates  thoniughly,  and  he  cultivates  until  after  the 
10th  of  September  and  his  reason  for  doing  that  is  that  he  wants 
to  destroy  bv  cultivation  the  homes  of  all  the  larvae  that  have 
gone  into  winter  quarters  to  come  up  and  sting  his  apples  next 
year,  and  he  cannot  do  it  unless  that  is  done.    We  know  that 
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they  all  burrow  within  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  that  they  have  all  gone  into  winter  quarters  before  the  10th 
of  September,  but  if  cultivation  is  stopped  by  the  first  of  July, 
they  are  simply  all  housed  there  in  nice  quarters  ready  to  hatch 
out  in  the  spring  and  you  have  got  your  pest  to  fight  again. 

The  President:    Does  he  spray! 

Mr.  Rowe :  He  sprays  thoroughly,  but  he  says  he  never  was 
successful  with  his  spray  unlesa  he  kept  his  cultivation  up  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Crawford:     Has  he  had  any  winter  killing? 

Mr.  Rowe :  No,  he  has  no  winter  killing  at  all.  I  might  say 
this  orchard  is  twenty-five  years  old  and  it  was  set  to  apples 
and  peaches.  The  peaches  are  now  gone,  the  last  of  the  peaches 
were  pulled  out  two  years  ago.  Now  it  is  an  apple  orchard,  the 
trees  were  set  sixteen  feet  apart  and  every  other  tree  in  the 
row  was  an  apple  tree  and  now  the  peaches  are  gone.  He  has 
kept  up  that  cultivation  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Henry :  Do  you  think  that  method  would  answer  here  in 
Wisconsin  just  as  well? 

Mr.  Rowe:     I  believe  it  w^ould. 

Mr.  Street:    How  does  he  keep  his  fertility,  the  humus? 

Mr.  Rowe:  The  humus  in  the  ground, — ^well,  he  puts  on 
plenty  of  manure.  He  has  quite  a  dairy  in  connection  with  his 
place  and  his  stable  manure  is  scattered  out.  About  the  10th 
of  September  he  sows  oats,  he  gets  quite  a  heavy  stand  of  oats. 

Mr.  Goodman :     He  is  doing  the  right  thing  exactly. 

Mr.  Rowe :  But  the  main  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  in  all  this  talk  of  cultivation,  you  stop  cultivat- 
ing too  quickly.  The  last  three  or  four  weeks  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  more  important  time  to  cultivate  in  order  to  help  the  spray- 
ing time  out  the  next  spring. 

Mr.  Toole:  Are  you  troubled  with  winter  killing  under  any 
conditions? 

Mr.  Rowe:  Yes,  we  have  some  winter  killing,  but  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  what  we  call  winter  killing  has  not  been  winter 
killing.  We  have  four  men  that  have  claimed  that  they  were 
able  by  cultivation  and  treating  of  the  soil  to  enable  their  trees 
without  any  cover  crop  to  stand  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  more 
frost  than  they  would  otherwise  and  that  by  constant  cultiva- 
tion and  no  cover  crop  at  all  by  the  very  liberal  use  of  wood 
ashes.  I  know  of  one  of  our  best  exhibitors  and  the  best  grow- 
ers for  years,  E.  J.  Philips,  wlio  was  right  close  to  the  city  and 
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he  never  had  a  cover  crop  and  he  grew  the  tenderest  varieties  of 
peaches  and  cherries  by  the  liberal  use  of  hardwood  ashes.  His 
teams  were  hauling  ashes  from  the  city  all  the  time  and  he 
claimed  his  trees  would  stand  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  more 
frost,  and  I  know,  following  that  hard  winter  weather  when  no 
one  in  our  section  had  any  peaches  the  next  year  to  speak  of,  be- 
cause the  buds  were  killed,  Mr.  Philips'  were  not  any  better 
looking  than  Mr.  Grimes'  or  my  own,  but  he  had  peaches  to  sell 
at  $3.00  a  bushel  and  plenty  of  them,  not  as  many  as  usual,  but 
he  had  peaches.  When  cherries  were  all  gone,  Mr.  Philips  al- 
ways had  cherries.  He  contended,  although  it  was  disputed  by 
many,  but  the  old  man  always  contended  that  he,  by  the  liberal 
use  of  wood  ashes,  was  able  to  make  his  trees  that  much  hardier 
so  that  he  did  not  need  any  cover  crop.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  has  been  any  experiment  carried  on  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Sperbeck :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  late  cultivation  would 
stimulate  a  growth  and  be  injurious  in  a  northern  latitude; 
that  the  wood  would  not  mature  in  time  to  stand  the  winters. 

Mr.  Periam:  That  is  a  fallacy;  the  late  cultivation  does  not 
necessarily  throw  the  tree  into  late  growth.  Occasionally  under 
any  system  the  tree  will  stop  growing  and  then  take  on  a  later 
growth,  but  the  continuation  of  cultivation  through  the  whole 
season  does  not  necessarily,  nor  does  it  really,  carry  the  tree  in- 
to winter  quarters  with  immature,  unripe  wood.  That  is  the 
result  of  circumstances  they  get  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Rowe :  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  that  when  I 
had  cultivated  constantly  until  the  10th  or  15th  of  September, 
that  it  did  not  cause  trees  to  continue  their  growth  longer  than 
those  that  I  stopped  cultivating  in  July,  but  I  found  on  the  other 
hand  that  when  I  had  a  piece  that  was  left  and  could  not  get  out 
to  plow  it  and  did  nothing  with  it  until  way  along  to  the  first 
of  July,  that  there  I  would  have  a  late  growth.  But  when  I  be^ 
gan  to  cultivate  early  and  kept  it  tip  late  it  did  not  continue 
the  growth  longer  than  if  I  had  stopped.  If  I  began  late,  that 
is  where  I  had  the  trouble. 
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BORDEAUX  mXTURE  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

Prop.  S.  A.  Beach,  Iowa  State  College. 

I  will  talk  to  you  a  few  moments  upon  the  old  subject  of 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Bordeaux  mixture  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  par  excellence  the  best  liquid  preparation 
with  which  to  hold  fungous  diseases  under  control,  speaking 
of  those  diseases  that  attack  our  fruit  bearing  plants.  It  is 
a  mixture  which  was  accidentally  discovered;  the  hint  was 
obtained  from  the  practical  experience  of  fruit  growers  in 
France ;  it  is  not  something  that  was  first  worked  out  by  scien- 
tists and  then  handed  over  to  the  fruit  growers,  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  came  from  the  fruit  growers  themselves.  The  story 
is  of  interest,  it  has  been  told  a  good  many  times,  but  I  want  to 
tell  it  again,  as  to  just  how  this  Bordeaux  mixture  came  to  be 
known. 

The  French  grape  growers  some  years  ago  found  that  an 
American  disease  was  devastating  their  vineyards;  it  was  the 
grape  mildew,  something  that  had  been  'imported  from  this 
country,  and  was  spreading  there  very  rapidly,  and  causing 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  In  one  of  the  districts  near  Bordeaux 
where  grapes  wera  grown,  some  of  the  grape  growers  were 
bothered  by  the  pilfering  of  grapes  from  those  vines  that  stood 
next  to  the  road;  people  passing  by  would  help  themselves 
to  the  fruit  and  they  determined  to  do  something,  if  possible, 
to  scare  them.  They  did  not  wish  to  poison  the  fruit,  but  they 
did  wish  to  make  the  people  who  went  by  believe  that  they 
had  put  something  on  that  would  poison  them;  so  they  took 
copper  sulphate  and  mixed  it  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  and 
with  a  whisk  of  twigs  spattered  it  over  the  grape  vines  along 
the  road.  It  so  happened  that  these  men  had  the  mildew  on 
their  grape  vines  and  the  important  discovery  was  made  that 
w^here  this  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  had  been  spat- 
tered on  the  vines  they  did  not  have  nearly  so  much  of  the 
mildew.  This  fact  was  reported  to  Millardet,  professor  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  Bordeaux.  From  this  suggestion  he  and 
others  worked  up  the  method  of  making  the  preparation  which 
we  now  know  as  Bordeaux  mixture.    In  1886,  I  think  it  was, 
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cur  United  States  department  of  agriculture  first  took  the  mat- 
ter up  and  helped  to  introduce  the  use  of  this  mixture  in  this 
country.  We  were  then  told  to  dissolve  six  pounds  of  the 
copper  sulphate  and  slake  four  pounds  of  lime,  mix  the  two 
togrether  and  dilute  to  twenty-five  gallons;  that  made  a  mix- 
ture in  which  we  had  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  to  make 
a  little  over  four  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  a  very 
strong  mixture  and  it  was  also  a  diff'erent  mixture  to  apply, 
as  those  of  you  can  testify  who  had  anything  to  do  with  mak- 
ing it.  We  would  try  to  strain  that  mixture  through  sieves 
and  gunnysacks  and  hold  our  temper  and  keep  from  saying 
our  Sunday  School  lessons  the  wrong  way  while  doing  it. 
which  sometimes  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  do.  But  with 
years  of  experience  in  using  this  mixture,  we  have  found  some 
important  improvements  that  are  of  interest  to  anybody  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  As  you  are  fruit  growers,  I  take  it 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  you  have,  or  will  have,  something 
to  do  with  this  Bordeaux  mixture,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  weapons  that  we  can  use  against  these  fungous 
diseases  which  we  must  fight  if  we  are  to  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful in  fruit  growing. 

The  first  thing  I  will  say  about  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  that  instead  of  weighing  out  the  definite  amount 
of  copper  sulphate  that  you  need  each  particular  time  you  use 
the  formula,  it  is  possible  to  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  be- 
forehand, and  know  how  much  you  have  in  solution  and  meas- 
ure the  number  of  pounds  by  the  number  of  gallons  you  use. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  dissolving  of  it,  if  you  would  hang* 
it  in  the  top  of  the  liquid  the  way  I  have  hung  this  here,  that 
is  the  best  way  to  dissolve  it,  because  as  the  water  takes  up 
the  copper  sulphate  it  becomes  heavier  and  drops  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  fresh  water  which  is  not  charged 
%vith  copper  sulphate  takes  its  place  and  the  operation  goes 
(•n  until  the  water  is  saturated  with  the  copper  sulphate; 
whereas,  if  we  drop  the  copper  sulphate  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  the  first  place  it  takes  a  great  deal  longer  to  dissolve 
it.  So  in  dissolving  the  copper  sulphate,  hang  the  copper  sul- 
phate in  a  sack  in  the  top  of  the  water.  That  is  a  little  point, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know. 

By  keeping  more  of  the  copper  sulphate  crystals  in  the  ves- 
sel than  the  wat<>r  can  dissolve  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  a 
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saturated  sohition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  has  taken  up  all 

the  copper  sulphate  it  can  hold.    In  that  case  at  the  ordinary 

temperatures   at   which  we  use  water,   we   have   about  fifty 

ounces  of  copper  sulphate  in  every  gallon,  practically  three 

pounds  to  the  gallon.     So  you  can  if  you  choose  dissolve  the 

copper  sulphate  now  in  February  that  you  are  g-)ing  to  use 

next  summer.    So  long  as  you  have  a  saturated  soliitiim,  more 

than  the  water  will  take  up,  you  know  that  every  time  you 

dip  out  a  gallon  measure  of  it,  you  have  dipped  out  practically 

three  pounds  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  weigh  it. 

What  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture?  It  is  simply  a  compouml 
made  from  dissolved  copper  sulphate  and  fresh  slaked  lime. 
Why  do  we  u^e  the  lime  with  it?  The  fungicidal  properties 
are  in  the  copper  sulphate,  not  in  the  lime ;  it  is  because  of  the 
copper  in  the  mixture  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  fungus,  not 
because  of  the  lime  in  it.  Why  then  do  we  use  the  lime?  We 
use  the  lime  to  prevent  the  copper  from  injuring  the  foilage. 
In  all  this  work  of  using  insecticides  and  fungicides,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  something  that  will  prevent  the  fungus  from 
growing  or  that  will  kill  the  insect  without  at  the  same  tim<> 
injuring  the  foliage  that  we  are  working  on.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  find  plenty  of  things  that  will  kill  the  insects  and  kill  the 
fungi,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  something  that  will  do  that 
without  injuring  the  foliage.  Bordeaux  mixture  does  not  al- 
ways do  that.  Sometimes  we  get  some  unjury  to  the  foliage 
by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  But  the  copper  sulphate  so- 
lution is  decidedly  more  injurious  to  foliage,  so  we  use  lime 
to  combine  with  the  copper  sulphate  ard  make  a  mixture  that 
will  not  injure  the  foliage.  The  least  amount  of  lime  which  it 
is  Fafe  to  use  is  about  two-thirds  as  much  by  weight  of  the 
stone  lime  as  you  have  of  the  copper  sulphate.  That  is  a  safe 
proportion;  it  will  supply  more  than  enough  lime  to  comibne 
with  the  copper  sulphate.  Thus,  the  formula  which  calls  for 
six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and  four  pounds  of  lime  is  safe 
becauFC  it  provides  more  than  enough  lime  to  combine  with 
the  copper  sulphate.  But  if  we  have  dissolved  the  copper  sul- 
phate so  we  can  measure  the  number  of  pounds  of  dissolved 
copper  sulphate  by  the  gallon  measure. 

Is  there  not  also  some  way  in  which  we  may  tell  whether 
we  have  enough  of  the  lime  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 

13— IT. 
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to  weigh  the  lime  each  time?  If  so,  it  has  an  advantage  be- 
cause in  slaking  the  lime  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  best 
not  to  use  it  at  once,  just  the  minute  that  it  has  slaked.  If 
you  do  you  will  find  more  grit  in  it  then  than  you  will  if  you 
let  it  remain  a  little  while  to  become  more  thoroughly  slaked. 
When  mas(ms  slake  lime  for  making  plaster  they  prefer  to 
let  it  remain  a  while  after  slaking  before  they  use  it.  In 
making  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  also  best  to  let  it  remain  an 
hour  or  two  in  slaking  so  that  all  through  it  the  fine  particles 
will  become  slaked. 

If  we  do  slake  the  lime  beforehand  how  can  we  tell  when  we 
have  enough  lime  to  combine  ^ith  the  copper  sulphate f  By 
a  very  simple  test.  I  have  here  a  poisonous  substance,  a  yellow 
crystal,  which  is  called  prussiate  of  potash;  the  chemists  call 
it  by  the  name  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Five  cents  worth 
of  it  should  be  enough  to  last  a  man  through  the  spraying 
season.  Dissolve  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  A  little  of  it  put  in 
the  mixture  will  find  any  of  the  free  copper  sulphate.  In  using 
this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  drop  a  drop  of  it  into  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  which  you  have  made,  and  it  will  show  a  dark 
color  when  there  is  not  enough  lime,  but  if  there  is  lime  enough 
it  does  not  change  color  (demonstrating).  You  see  here  the 
tlark  color;  it  shows  that  some  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  free  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  injure  the  foliage;  and  therefore 
more  lime  is  needed.  By  using  this  test  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
solve the  copi)er  sulphate  beforehand ;  we  are  also  enabled  to 
slake  the  lime  beforehand;  we  can,  if  we  choose,  slake  enough 
to  hist  for  a  week  at  a  time  because  at  any  time  we  can  tell  by 
this  test  whether  we  have  enough  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

Now,  one  point  more.  As  an  extra  precaution  to  prevent 
jfossible  injury  to  the  foliage,  it  is  well  to  have  an  excess  of 
Ji.'rie.  1  articularly  if  you  are  using  with  it,  as  we  usually  do 
now.  Paris  green  or  some  other  arsenical  poi.son  against  th  - 
insects.  So  after  you  have  tested  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
f1n<l  that  yon  have  enorgli  lime,  being  sure,  of  course,  that  it  is 
stirred  thornuj'-My  bef^r »  n.nlung  the  tej-t.  thei\  add  some  more 
lime,  so  that  vou  wiM  be  deublv  sure  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
jury  t'>  the  f:)liage  im  that  Hcconnt. 

Mr.  (nxHhnan:  Would  it  be  safe  if  we  always  use  4—1  in- 
stead of  () -4  formula. 
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Prof.  Beach :  The  •I--!  formula  ealls  for  an  equal  weight  of 
c<^per  sulphate  and  lime.  It  is  a  safe  measure;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  uae  greatly  more  than  thai,  because  if  you  use 
too  mueh  lime  it  tends  to  counteract  the  fungicidal  action  of 
the  mixture  and  so  it  is  not  well  to  ufc  lime  in  too  great  an 
excess.  An  equal  weight  of  copper  sulphate  and  of  lime  is  a 
very  good  rule.  By  a  little  practice  in  following  the  plan 
which  I  have  given  you  can  tell  just  about  how  mueh  extra 
lime  you  will  need  to  add  in  order  to  make  your  formula  cor- 
respond to  the  one  having  ingredients  of  equal  weight  such  as 
the  4-4  formula. 

A  word  with  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. As  it  was  first  used  it  was  altogether  stronger  than 
needful  in  combating  fungous  diseases.  The  strength  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  can  be  varied  to  suit  conditions.  If  you 
are  spraying  for  the  potato  blight,  you  need  a  stronger  mix- 
ture than  you  do  if  you  are  spraying  apples  for  apple  scab 
or  peaches  for  peach  curl.  In  spraying  the  apple  orchards, 
a  Bordeaux  mixture  which  contains  four  pounds  to  forty- 
five  gallons,  or  even  four  pounds  to  fifty  gallons,  is  strong 
enough  for  all  ordinary  conditions.  But  if  you  are  spraying 
potatoes  for  the  bUght,  I  would  advise  you  to  use  one  pound 
of  copper  sulphate  to  make  eight  or  even  seven  gallons  of 
mixture.  That  is  to  fay,  you  would  use  six  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  in  spraying  potatoes  for  blight,  whereas  in  the  apple 
orchard  you  would  use  but  four  poimds  for  an  ordinary  fifty 
gallon  barrel.  The  ordinary  kerosene  barrel  will  hold  a  little 
over  fifty  gallons  usually  and  when  conveniently  full  it  will 
hold  from  forty-five  to  fifty  gallons. 

There  is  a  very  important  point  about  the  way  in  which  the 
mixture  is  put  together.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  par- 
ticular to  that.  The  good  housewife  can  take  fiour  and  water 
and  perhaps  a  little  salt,  possibly  a  little  bit  of  sugar  and  some 
yeast  and  she  will  handle  it  so  as  to  make  good  bread  where 
you  and  I  would  make  a  botch  of  it.  We  may  use  the  same 
materials,  but  we  do  not  manipulate  them  in  the  same  way 
and  we  do  not  get  the  same  results.  There  is  just  about  as 
much  difference  as  that  between  the  right  way  and  wrong 
way  of  making  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  you  make  Bordeaux 
mixture  one  way,  it  is  a  mixture  which  settles  rapidly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  one  which  needs  to  be  agitated  all 
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the  while  in  order  to  have  it  put  on  at  all  satisfactorily.  Fop 
various  other  reasons  it  is  not  as  desirable  a  mixture  to  use 
as  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  when  it  is  made  properly.  Let 
me  demonstrate  that  to  you.  (Demonstrates.)  From  this  sat- 
urated solution  I  will  take  a  Fmall  amount  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate and  put  the  same  amount  in  each  one  of  these  ^lass  cyl- 
inders. Now,  the  directions  which  w^e  received  when  we  first 
began  to  work  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  to  dissolve  the 
copper  sulphate,  put  that  in  a  barrel,  slake  the  lime  and  put 
that  in  the  barrel  and  then  dilute  the  whole  mixture  to  twenty- 
five  gallons  and  this  w^as  the  way  we  did  it.  (Demonstrates.) 
Now,  we  will  take  the  copper  sulphate  solution  in  the  other 
glass  cylinder  and  first,  before  putting  in  the  lime,  we  will 
dilute  it  to  about  one-half  of  the  amount  required  to  fill  the 
formula.  We  will  also  dilute  the  lime  to  about  one-half  of 
the  amount  required,  and  then  having  both  of  them  so  diluted, 
we  will  pour  the  two  together.  Now,  that  is  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  in  the  proper  way.  You  can  see  the  difference 
that  it  makes  in  the  kind  of  mixture  that  is  obtained,  whether 
the  ingredients  come  together  dilute,  or  whether  they  come 
together  in  concentrated  form.  This  one  which  was  made  in 
concentrated  form  has  already  settled  down,  while  I  have 
been  tfilking.  You  can  see  how  rapidly  it  has  settled  to  the 
bottom.  Whereas,  this  other  which  was  made  in  dilute  form 
can  stand  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  without  settling,  but  a 
very  little. 

Notice  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Paris  green  or  other 
insecticides,  which  are  combined  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
that  having  made  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  this  way  by  bring- 
ing together  the  two  ingredients  in  dilute  form,  lastly,  we  add 
the  Paris  green.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  composed  of  a  sticky  compound  which  is  in  suspen- 
sion all  through  the  liquid.  When  the  Paris  green  is  put  in 
last,  that  sticky  substance  will  hold  the  Paris  green  in  sus- 
pension all  through  the  liquid.  Paris  green  is  very  heavy. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it,  j)ut  some  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and 
Kee  how  quickly  it  settles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler. 
When  spraying  Paris  gn^en  on  potatoes  or  on  fruit  trees,  it 
is  more  essential  than  many  think  to  keep  the  mixture  thor- 
(•ughly  stirred  in  order  to  insure  its  even  distribution  .ind  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  foliage.     The  other  day  I  had  a  letter 
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from  a  gentleman  living  in  Iowa  who  has  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  apple  orchard  which  he  sprayed  last  sum- 
mer, lie  sent  me  some  samples  of  the  leaves  and  complained 
about  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  spraying  the  leaves  showed  that 
they  were  injured.  An  -  examination  showed  where  the  spray 
mixture  had  collected  along  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  and 
killed  the  tissues;  in  some  cases  along  the  lower  edge,  iu 
other  cases  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves  it  showed  where  the  mix- 
ture had  run  down  and  evaporated.  Being  thus  made  of  con- 
centrated strength  it  burned  the  tissue.  You  will  find  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  of  this  kind  where  you  do  not  keep  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly  stirred  all  of  the  while  that  you  are  making 
the  application  of  the  arsenical  poison.  Too  many  people  in 
spraying  potatoes  w^ith  Paris  green  burn  the  foliage  without 
realizing  the  amount  of  injury  that  they  do  in  that  way.  In 
using  Paris  green,  put  it  in  last,  so  that  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture will  help  to  hold  it  up  in  suspension. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  use  as  heavy  a  substance 
as  Paris  green  for  poisoning  the  insects.  You  can  use  the 
arsenate  of  lead,  which  although  more  expensive,  can  be  put 
upon  more  tender  foliage,  that  is,  foliage  that  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  injury  from  arsenical  spray  like  plum  foliage, 
with  greater  safety  than  you  can  put  on  Paris  green.  It  is 
sometimes  called  disparene  or  rather  disparene  is  a  trade  name 
for  it.  But  you  can  yourself  prepare  an  arsenical  which  will 
be  less  expensive  than  the  Paris  green,  and  if  you  are  using  it 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  will  doubtless  pay  you  to  do 
so.  Get  ordinary  white  arsenic  which  when  bought  in  quan- 
tity, can  be  purchased  very  cheaply.  Boil  it  with  common  sal 
soda,  the  washing  soda,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  arsenic.  This 
has  been  done  with  the  sample  I  have  here.  This  is  the  white 
arsenic  boiled  with  sal  soda,  till,  as  you  see,  the  arsenic  dis- 
solved. This  gives  an  arsenite  of  soda  which  can  be  u«ed  by 
putting  it  right  into  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  an  excess  of  lime  so  that  the  arsenical  will  not  burn  the 
foliage.  It  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  Paris  green  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  white  arsenic,  where  your  formula  calls  for 
two  pounds  of  the  Paris  green.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  formula 
for  spraying  the  apple  orchard  calls  for  one  pound  of  the 
Paris  green  to  150  gallons,  you  can  use  instead  a  quantity  of 
this  arsenical  solution  equivalent  to  one-half  pound  of  white 
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arsenic,  because  the  white  arsenic  i«  twice  as  strong  as  the 
Paris  green.  It  can  be  boiled  as  just  directed  and  then  put 
away  and  kept  indefinitely.  By  knowing  just  how  many 
pounds  of  white  arsenic  you  have  in  a  certain  numt>er  of  gal- 
lons of  this  liquid  you  can  measure  it  out  by  the  pint  or  by  the 
quart  and  know  exactly  the  equivalent  amount  of  white  ar- 
senic which  that  pint  or  quart  represents.  In  that  way  you 
can  use  it  against  all  ieafeating  insects,  such  as  the  codling 
moth,  tent  caterpillar,  the  potato  beetles  and  other  insects 
which  injure  foliage  by  eating  it.  This,  when  used  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  should  also  be  put  in  after  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  made.  Summarizing  what  I  have  said  on  this. matter, 
notice: 

We  can  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  readily  and  keep  it  in 
solution,  and  approximately  know  the  number  of  pounds  we 
have  in  solution  if  we  keep  the  solution  saturated.  You  ean 
of  course  dissolve,  say,  fifty  pminds  of  the  copper  sulphate  in 
twenty-five  gallons  and  know  that  you  have  two  pounds  in 
every  gallon,  but  if  you  leave  that  exposed  to  the  air,  gradu- 
ally it  will  evaporate,  and  if  you  give  it  time  it  will  evaporate 
until  it  contains  about  three  pounds  to  every  gallon,  vrhereas, 
if  you  use  a  saturated  solution  in  the  first  place  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  much  is  evaporates  because  the  solution  ean  get  no 
^stronger. 

We  can  slake  the  Hme  beforehand  and  know  how  much  lime 
we  have  by  using  the  ferroeyanide  test  to  show  how  much  is  re- 
quired to  combine  with  the  copper  stilphate. 

We  ean  prex>are  the  Bordeaux  mixture  so  that  it  will  mak« 
a  heavy  mixture  that  will  Kettle  <juiekly  to  the  bottom  if  we 
choose  to  do  so  by  comibning  the  ingredients  in  ^oneentiated 
form,  or  if  we  choose  to  follow  a  better  plan  and  combine  the 
ingredients  in  as  dilute  form  as  possible  we  ean  prepare  a  Bor- 
deaux mixture  which  will  hold  up  so  that  it  needs  less  agitat- 
ing. 

We  can  greatly  add  to  the  uniformity  of  the  distrilnition  of 
the  Paris  green  or  other  arsenical  if  we  add  it  the  last  thing 
after  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bingliaiu:  The  gentleman  said  that  in  making  the  satu- 
rated solution  it  did  not  matter  any  time  after  that  how  long 
it  was  kept,  at  any  time  you  could  tell  how  much  hlue  vitriol 
there  was  in  it. 

Prof.  Beach:     Yes.  '^  '' 

Mr.  Bingham:  If  you  make  a  saturated  solution  and  !it^a^ 
it  stand  two  or  three  weeks  and  it  evaporates,  what  bec(mies 
of  that  extra'  amount  of  the  blue  vitriol  ? 

Prof.  Beach:  It  will  crystaiize  on  the  outside  of  the  barrel. 
I  have  specimens  of  the  other  arsenieals  that  are  used.  This 
one  is  Swift's  arsenate  of  lead,  which  is  a  form  that  can  be 
n*^ed  on  plum  foliage  with  less  liability  of  taking  off  the  leaves 
than  if  you  used  Paris  green. 

Mr.  Rowe:  Did  you  not  give  us  the  formula  fi)r  making 
this? 

Prof.  Beach;  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  formulas 
for  two  reasons:  First.,  if  I  give  to  you,  you  will  ni)t  remem- 
ber them,  and  you  can  get  them  better  by  sending  to  your  sta- 
tions and  find  them  in  the  bulletins  printed  there. 

Mr.  Rowe:  The  reason  I  asked  the  question,  I  used  that 
altogether  last  year.  I  made  it  myself,  an<l  the  cost,  as  1  re- 
n^ember  now,  was  about  seventy-five  cents  for  2'yi)  gallons. 

Prof.  Beach:  I  would  advise  any  one  to  get  that  formula 
from  the  experiment  stations.  Here  is  another  form  of  the 
same  general  conapound  whieh  is  called  disparene.  That  is  a 
proprietary  artiele,  but  it  is  practically  arsenate  of  lead  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Goodman:  Is  H  perfectly  safe  to  use  disparene  in  the 
Ik^deaux  mixture? 

Prof.  Beach  ^  I  have  found  it  so.  i  have  not  had  any  con- 
trary experience. 

Mr.  rjoodman:  I  never  had,  but  some  men  reported  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  use  it,  that  is,  it  was  no  good.' 

Prof.  Beach :  Well,  let  me  state  this,  by  using  the  disi)arene 
you  need  to  use  probably  tliree  pounds  of  disparene  where  you 
iise  one  pound  of  P^ris  green  and  they  may  not  have  used  it 
strong  enough.  It  is  a  more  exp-ensive,  although  a  safer  thing 
ta  use  than  Paris  gr^en. 
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Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  prepare  the  Paris 
green  in  any  way  I  How  do  you  apply  the  Paris  green  when 
you  put  it  in  ? 

Prof.  Beach:  Well,  we  take  Paris  green  in  this  ordinary 
form,  weigh  it  out,  if  we  are  to  use  four  ounces  to  the  barrel, 
weigh  it  out  in  a  little  sack  and  then  when  we  gel  ready  to 
put  it  into  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  instead  of  doing  as  you  have 
seen  some  men  do,  take  the  sack  and  dust  it  out  on  the  top 
of  the  barrel  and  have  it  roll  off  in  little  balls  on  top  of  the 
v.ater,  we  go  again  to  the  good  housewife  for  some  good  sense 
and  do  the  same  way  that  she  would  do  if  she  were  putting 
fiour  into  gravy,  that  is  to  say,  wet  it  with  a  little  water,  then 
it  will  go  all  through  the  mixture  in  uniform  proportion. 

Mr.  Smith:  1  would  like  to  ask  what  proportions  of  arsenic 
and  soda  is  used,  in  combining  to  make  this  solution  that  you 
spoke  of? 

Prof.  Beach:  Yes,  I  did  not  give  you  that.  I  will  break 
over  my  rule  that  I  stated  and  I  will  give  you  that.  In  makinp: 
the  arsenite  of  soda  for  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  you  need 
four  pounds  of  sal  soda. 

Mr.  Smith  :     How  long  do  you  have  to  boil  it ! 

Prof.  Beach:  Well,  usually  it  will  be  made  in  15  minutes' 
boiling,  to  put  it  all  in  solution. 

^Ir.  Smith:     How  much  water? 

Prof.  Beach:  Oh,  well,  you  will  find  that  a  pound  of  the 
arsenic  and  four  pounds  of  the  sal  soda  and  two  gallons  of 
water  will  give  you  a  very  good  formula  to  use.  Then  you 
know  that  in  every  gallon  of  water  you  have  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  pound  of  Paris  green.  And,  let  me  say,  that  if  you 
])ut  in  a  certain  measure  of  water  in  boiling,  and  that  is  partly 
evaporated  during  the  process  of  boiling,  and  when  you  get 
through  boiling  put  in  some  more  water  to  make  up  for  what 
was  losi  in  boiling,  so  that  you  will  have  the  same  measure  when 
you  get  through  a.s  you  had  when  starting. 

Mr.  Rowe:  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  you,  you  said  you 
put  three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  dissolved  it  in  one  gallon 
of  water? 

Prof.  Beach:     Yes.     I  said  you  can  do  that  for  your  use. 

Mr.  Howe  j  W(^  liave  never  been  al)le  to  get  more  than  one 
pound  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  hold  it  there  long. 

Prof.  Beach :     Well,  Michigan  water  must  be  difl'erent  from 
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New  York  water  then.  We  get  three  pouuds  in  there ;  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  crowd  in  more  than  one  up  in  Michi- 
gan. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  arsenite  of  soda 
you  use  ? 

Prof.  Beach:  I  would  use  it  on  the  basis  of  how  many 
pounds  of  white  arsenic  you  have  in  your  solution.  If  you 
make  a  solution  according  to  the  formula  that  I  just  gave,  in 
which  you  have  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  in  two  gallons, 
then  you  see  you  have  a  half  pound  of  white  arstnic  in  every 
gallon,  haven't  you.  Now,  that  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  Paris 
green,  and  use  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  use  Paris 
green.     Is  that  clear? 

A  Member:  Don't  you  put  more  lime  in  your  Boardeaux 
when  you  use  the  arsenite? 

Prof.  Beach :  Well,  if  ymi  have  even  4-4  lime,  then  you  have 
enough  lime  to  take  care  of  the  arsenic  in  the  arsenite  of  soda. 
If  you  are  using  the  arsenite  of  soda  on  your  peaches  without 
Bordeaux  mixture,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  put 
in,  I  should  say  two  pounds  of  lime  for  every  pound  of  the 
white  arsenic,  so  that  j^ou  would  be  sure  that  you  will  not  burn 
the  foliage. 

A  Member:  Does  soft  water  dissolve  copper  sulphate  as 
hard  water? 

Prof.  Beach:     Either  will  dissolve  it. 

Mr.  Goodman:  The  question  is,  will  it  dissolve  it  more 
readily  ? 

Prof.  Beach:  Soft  water  would  dissolve  it  a  little  more 
readily;  not  enough  to  make  any  difference  in  practical  work. 


PRUNING. 


Prop.  E.  P.  Sandsten. 


The  subject  of  pruning  is  one  on  which  there  is  abundant  room 
for  opinions  and  disagreements.  Hardly  two  fruit  growers 
will  agree  exactly  as  to  the  manner  a  given  class  of  fruit  trees 
should  be  pruned.     Individual  opinions  are  prerequisites  to  sue- 
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cesgful  fruit  growing  and  nowhere  can  indiyidaalism  riiow  it- 
self to  greater  advantage  than  in  pruning,  hence  the  queetion  of 
form  or  shape  to  be  given  a  fruit  tree  depends  upon  the  con- 
ception of  the  individual.  This  being  the  ease,  this  paper  is 
written  from  the  personal  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  gen- 
eralization  of  other  people's  ideas. 

Apart  from  individual  ideas  of  pruning  a  few  principles  can 
be  laid  down  -which  may  be  safely  followed  by  beginners  and 
amateurs.  First,  it  iji  well  to  consider  that  in  dealing  with  a 
tree  we  are  dealing  with  a  complex  organism,  not  an  individnal 
but  a  collection  of  individuals  or  a  colony.  Between  the  diffier- 
ent  buds  or  individuals  in  this  colony  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
for  existence,  resulting  in  great  mortality  between  the  warring 
buds  and  branches.  Those  occupying  the  favorite  positi/)ns  with 
respect  to  light,  moisture  and  food  supply,  naturaily  survive  and 
grow  stronger,  while  the  others  gradually  starve  to  death.  This 
struggle  is  nature 's  way  of  pruning  and  we  should  not  look  upon 
our  pruning  as  a  devitalizing  and  injurious  process,  but  rather 
as  a  means  to  regulate  the  struggle  by  cutting  out  the  weak  and 
undesirable  branches  and  shoots  and  selecting  those  whieh  will 
■form  the  most  advantageous  shape  of  a  tree.  So  instead  of  per- 
mitting the  struggle  for  existence  to  settle  the  supremacy  be- 
tween the  different  branches  and  shoots,  the  wise  fruit  grower 
stops  the  battle  and  directs  the  future  development  of  the  tree 
to  best  serve  his  purpose. 

We  may  consider  the  subject  of  pruning  under  three  separate 
heads.  First:  Pruning  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  and  the  production  of  fruit.  Second:  Prun- 
ing to  shape  the  trees  to  facilitate  the  various  orchard  opera- 
tions, such  as  pruning,  thinning,  spraying,  etc.,  Third:  Prun- 
ing to  shape  the  trc^e  to  conform  to  the  owner's  ideal  of  form. 

Pruning  to  niaintain  a  balance  between  fruit  production  and 
wood  growth, — Pruning  so  as  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
these  two  functions  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  fruit  grower 
because  upon  such  balance  success  or  failure  depend.  In  nature 
the  trees  como  into  close  contact  with  other  trees  and  a  stru^le 
for  existence  between  them  results,  the  stronger  ones  crowding 
out  the  weaker.  In  cultivation  this  struggle  for  exitfteaee  be- 
tween trees  is  eliminated  and  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
develop  without  nuich  competition.  It  is  obvious  that  under  sueh 
conditions  the  natural  tendencies  and  functions  of  the  tnee  ane 
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often  thrown  out  of  harmony.  If  thfi  soil  is  very  fertile,  or 
e^>eeially  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  wood  producing  funetiooft  tend 
to  crowd  out  the  fruit  producing  functions,  or  if  the  «oil  i« 
poor,  fruit  production  is  encouraged  at  the  expen«e  of  wood  pro- 
duction and  the  vitality  is  affected,  which  may  result  in  pre- 
mature death.  Often  under  conditions  such  as  these,  intelligent 
pruning  may  correct  the  difference. 

Pruning  for  wood.— {Winter  and  early  spring  pruning.) 
The  best  time  to  do  general  pruning  is  from  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  first  of  April.  Wounds  made  at  this  time  will  heal 
very  readily  and  there  is  little  devitalizing  effeet  on  the  trees. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  pruning  at  this  time  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulant and  tends  to  encourage  greater  wood  growth.  Hence  win- 
ter and  spring  pruning  should  be  practiced  on  young  trees  dur- 
ing thdr  formative  period  and  on  old,  run  down  trees,  which 
have  become  weakened  and  unproductive  from  the  ladk  of  young 
wood.  All  heavy  pruning  should  be  done  at  this  time,  as  there 
is  less  danger  of  the  wound  becoming  diseased,  and  besides  the 
healing  process  is  most  rapid  in  the  early  spring. 

Fruning  for  fruit. —  (Summer  pruning.)  As  a  rule  heavy 
wood  growth  is  not  conducive  to  f ruitfulness,  while  slow  wood 
growth  encourages  fruit  production.  Light  summer  pruning 
is  employed  to  check  the  wood  growth  and  induee  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds.  In  order  that  summer  pruning  may  be  effeeiive, 
it  should  be  done  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  July  in 
our  climate.  The  young  shoots  wiH  have  grown  to  the  length  of 
8  to  12  inches  and  should  be  pinched  back  two  to  four  inches. 
Now  and  then  a  leading  shoot  should  be  left  to  grow.  The  buds 
below  the  pinched  portion  will,  as  a  rule,  begin  to  twrell  and 
develop  into  fruit  buds.  Should  the  secondary  leaf  buds  start 
after  pinching  back,  the  operation  should  be  repeated.  No 
heavy  pruning  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plum  trees  should 
be  done  during  he  summer.  The  result  will  generally  prove 
serious,  since  by  the  removal  of  the  leaves  the  tree  is  unable  to 
elaborate  food  to  suppty  the  root  system  and  the  development  of 
new  shoots. 

On  tiie  other  hand  the  root  system  continues  to  supply  more 
water  and  mineral  matter  than  the  leaves  can  make  use  of  and 
bad  results  follow.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  should  confine 
the  summer  pruning  to  the  pindiing-back  proeess  and  the  rub- 
bing off  of  water  sprouts. 
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Pinining  to  facilitate  spraying,  thinimig,  Jiarvesting,  etc.  The 
most  successful  grower  is  one  who  can  produce  the  best  possible 
crop  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Low  headed  trees  will  naturally 
lessen  the  cost  of  spraying,  since  the  trees  are  closer  to  the 
ground  and  can  be  reached  and  covered  readily.  Thinning  and 
harvesting  can  be  done  more  cheaply  from  low  headed  trees  than 
from  high  headed.  Those  of  us  who  have  picked  apples  from 
the  old  style  trees  with  branch  and  trunk  resembling  our  elms 
and  oak  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  low  headed  trees. 

The  old  style  trees  are  not  economical.  They  carry  too  much 
unproductive  wood,  which  consumes  food  otherwise  used  for  the 
production  of  fruit.  The  modem  fruit  grower  wants  a  business 
tree — one  that  devotes  the  larger  part  of  its  energies  to  produc- 
ing fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  of  easy  pruning,  spray- 
ing thinning  and  harvesting.  These  operations  necessarily  play 
an  important  part  in  the  economical  production  of  the  fruit. 
Low  headed  trees  will  not  break  down  as  easily  as  a  high  headed 
one,  and  the  fruit  will  not  blow  off  as  quickly.  Sun  scald,  one 
of  the  besetting  evils  of  northwestern  fruit  growing,  is  practi- 
cally eliminated  by  low  headed  trees. 

I  have  no  arbitrary  height  at  which  fruit  trees  should  be 
headed — any  height  below  24  inches.  This  may  seem  too  low  to 
most  people — especially  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  growing 
and  pruning  apple  trees  into  forest  trees.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
we  want  an  apple  tree  and  not  a  forest  tree,  that  we  want  fruit 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  not  fire  wood.  The  nurserymen  are  will- 
ing (if  not,  tliey  should  be)  to  supply  low  headed  trees  if  we 
demand  them,  but  as  long  as  we  prefer  fishing  poles  and  whips, 
we  will  be  served  with  them.  It  may  cost  more  to  grow  low- 
headed,  stocky  trees,  since  a  fewer  number  are  given  on  a  given 
area,  and  besides,  it  demands  more  labor,  but  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  fruit  grower  is  willing  to  pay  if  he  can  get  what  he 
wants. 

Pruning  to  shape  the  tree  to  conform  to  the  owner's  ideal, — 
This  phase  of  pruning  is  the  most  difficult  to  discuss  because  the 
question  is  not  based  upon  any  well  founded  scientific  principles. 
It  matters  little  whether  a  grower  prunes  his  trees  to  a  pyramid 
shape  or  a  vase  shape,  whether  it  is  hollow  centered  or  left  in 
the  natural  shape,  so  long  as  the  foregoing  principles  of  pruning 
have  been  observed.  Personally  I  prefer  an  open  centered  tree, 
with   moderately   spreading   branches.    Perhaps  I  prefer  this 
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style  of  a  tree  because  it  is  an  ideal  with  me  and  one  I  should 
follow  in  planting  an  orchard — with  you  it  may  be  another  shape. 
The  ideal,  however,  should  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  general  principles  of  pruning,  and  the  most  economical  way 
of  caring  for  the  trees. 

Pruning  after  planting. — With  these  few  remarks  upon  prun- 
ing in  general,  we  may  start  with  the  young  tree  when  ready  to 
set  in  the  orchard.  Personally  I  prefer  a  strong  two-year  old 
tree,  with  head  formed  within  18  to  24  inches  of  the  ground.  If 
three-year  old  trees  are  used,  I  should  want  them  headed  back 
severely  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  so  as  to  form  a  low- 
headed,  compact  tree. 

If,  however,  we  have  to  accept  what  we  can  purchase  in  the 
market,  the  first  thing  to  do  it  to  decide  upon  a  shape  or  ideal 
the  grower  wishes  to  follow.  If  open  or  hollowed  centered 
trees  are  wanted,  the  leading  shoot  should  be  cut  out  entirely 
and  the  strong  secondary  branches  pruned  back  to  about  four 
to  six  inches,  depending  upon  their  size.  From  four  to  five 
strong  secondary  branches  should  be  left  and  these  should  be 
located  little  above  each  other  and  be  distributed  around  the 
trunk.  If  on  the  contrary  we  wish  to  maintain  a  leader,  we 
should  only  cut  back  the  leader  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  of 
the  past  season's  growth  and  the  secondary  shoots  proportion- 
ately. It  is  seldom  advisable  to  prune  back  to  the  old  wood 
when  planting,  excepting  peaches  and  apricots.  These  may  be 
cut  back  very  severely  without  danger.  The  foregoing  remarks 
are  especially  applicable  to  apples  and  in  a  measure  apply  to 
the  pruning  of  plums. 

The  pruning  of  the  trees  a  second  year  after  planting  is  an 
important  operation  and  should  be  carefully  done,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  expected.  The  ideal  that  the  fruit  grower  has 
in  mind  should  be  emphasized  and  the  young  trees  shaped  to 
conform  to  it.  If  the  pruning  has  been  done  carefully  the  first 
year,  it  will  be  much  less  the  second,  consisting  mostly  in  the 
removal  of  shoots  which  cross  or  interfere  with  other  shoots,  or 
shortening  in  some  of  the  branches,  which  are  growing  unduly 
fast  so  as  to  give  the  weaker  ones  a  chance  to  develop.  The 
subsequent  -pruning  of  the  trees  should  be  along  the  same  line 
as  indicated.  No  severe  pruning,  as  a  rule,  is  necessary,  for  if 
the  trees  have  once  attained  a  proper  form,  and  yearly  judicious 
pruning  done,  there  is  little  occasion  for  severe  cutting. 
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After  the  trees  come  into  good  bearing,  pruning  on  the  same 
scale  should  be  continued.  Most  fruit  growers  will  find  that  if 
the  trees  have  been  properly  pruned  up  to  the  time  of  bearing, 
that  the  two  functions  of  wood  growth  and  f ruitfulness  are  well 
balanced  and  that  the  tree  will  generally  take  care  of  itself. 
Personally  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  fruit  grower  or  farmer 
who  prunea  without  any  idea  as  to  the  needs  of  the  tree.  In 
fact,  the  pruning  is  with  him  nothing  but  a  trimming  process  that 
is  performed  once  in  five  or  ten  years.  ^Such  pruning  or  trim- 
ming is  always  injurious. 

So  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  method  of  cutting 
and  disinfection  of  the  wound.  As  a  rule  small  branches,  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  smaller,  need  no  further  attention  after 
cutting.  Larger  branches  should  be  painted  with  thick  lead 
paint  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  fungous  diseases.  The  cut  should 
be  made  as  close  as  possible  to  the  stem  or  the  main  trunk  and 
be  left  smooth.  A  cut  so  made  will  heal  quickly  and  decay  will 
be  prevented.  If  stubs  are  left,  these  invariably  prevent  the 
healing  of  the  wound  and  form  an  excellent  place  for  the  spores 
of  the  fungi,  and  black  heart  and  decay  result.  A  great  deal  of 
decay  and  rotting  in  our  orchards  come  from  bad  pruning. 

Before  closing,  a  few  moments'  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  priming  of  our  native  plums.  Those  of  you  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  dealing  with  these  trees,  know  the  difiiculties 
which  are  encountered.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  shape  or 
the  direction  or  growth  of  a  native  plum  tree.  If  we  endeavor 
to  prune  a  branch  with  the  idea  of  directing  the  terminal  bud 
left,  we  are  generally  disappointed.  It  may  take  any  direction. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  branches  are  permitted  to  grow  with- 
out cutting  back,  disastrous  results  are  sure  to  follow.  A  young 
plum  tree  will  grow  as  much  as  six  or  seven  feet  in  a  single  sea- 
son, making  long,  slender  branches.  The  subsequent  branching 
generally  takes  place  near  the  end  of  the  shoots,  leaving  long 
slender  branches,  which  upon  fruiting,  are  bound  to  break. 
Still,  if  we  cut  back  the  long  shoots  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  old  ones,  a  great  number  of  secondary  branches  develop, 
which  in  turn  must  \ye  removed  the  following  year,  which  en- 
tails a  considerable  amount  of  labor.  Still,  I  firmly  l)elieve  that 
this  is  the  most  rational  method  of  pruning  the  native  plum. 
Long  slender  plum  trees  should  be  avoided,  as  they  invariably 
split.     The  head  should  be  formed  of  at  least  three  branches. 
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four  or  five  is  better  still,  but  these  should  be  situated  one  above 
the  other,  on  the  trunk,  and  not  concentrated  at  one  point.  I 
also  believe  that  we  -are  making  a  considerable  mistake  in  prun- 
ing the  plum.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  as  much  breakage  as 
possible,  we  should  permit  the  branches  to  spring  up  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible,  making  it  a  compact  bush,  rather  than  a 
tree.  Prom  observation  I  have  found  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
trees  in  plum  orchards  have  invariably  broken  down  or  split 
from  wind  or  over-loading  with  f niit.  This  in  a  measure  can 
be  prevented  by  extremely  low  heading  of  the  trees.  They  may 
not  be  as  convenient  to  cultivate,  but  this  is  a  secondary  matter, 
if  we  can  prevent  the  trees  from  breaking. 

In  regard  to  cherries,  little  pruning  is  necessary.  In  fact, 
beyond  the  first  or  second  year  no  pruning  should  be  done. 
They  naturally  form  a  symmetrical  and  well-balanced  head  and 
the  wood  growth  is,  on  the  average,  consistent  with  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit.  There  is  great  danger  in  severe  pruning  cherry 
trees,  since  the  wounds  do  not  heal  readily  and  decay  invariably 
sets  in.  The  same  is  true  in  planting  young  cherry  trees;  they 
cannot  be  cut  back  as  severely  as  apples  or  plums — relatively 
little  pruning  should  be  done. 

I  have  often  noticed  in  buying  fniit  trees  from  nurseries, 
that  careless  pruning  has  been  done.  Instead  of  cutting  off  a 
branch  or  twig  in  the  nursery  close  to  the  trunk  or  main 
branches,  stubs  from  one  to  three  inches  are  left.  These  stubs 
prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound  and  black  heart  and  decay 
set  in,  resulting  in  the  premature  death  of  the  trees. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Taylor :  You  spoke  about  trimming  trees  in  the  summer 
to  make  them  form  fruit  buds,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what 
time  in  the  season  ? 

Prof.  Sandsten :  The  fruit  buds  begin  to  form  the  latter  part 
of  July  up  to  the  middle  of  August.  Now  the  8eas6ns  vary,  the 
time  varies  from  year  to  year.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary fruit  trees,  the  fruit  buds  form  the  season  before,  generally 
in  July. 

Mr.  Goodman:  Would  it  not  remedy  your  plum  pruning  to 
prune  one-third  of  the  branches  down,  or  one-half,  and  leave 
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the  other  half  to  carry  fniit  on  them?  We  have  some  large 
growing  peach  trees  growing  the  same  way.  Yon  cannot  make 
all  the  cuts,  you  have  to  make  too  much  of  a  cutting,  vary  the 
places  of  cutting  down,  cut  one  half  this  way,  and  then  up  half- 
way, and  then  a  little  off  the  top. 

Prof.  Sandsten:  I  did  that  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  can- 
not tell — ^the  worst  part  of  our  plum  tree  is,  they  go  in  all  direc- 
tions, they  go  horizontally.  If  they  would  take  a  general  di- 
rection like  the  peach  tree,  w^e  would  be  sure  of  their  way,  but 
they  do  not  take  that  way.  Some  of  them  go  down  and  go  up 
again ;  they  have  very  bad  habits. 

Mr.  Craw^ford:  How  would  it  do  to  let  those  plum  trees  go 
altogether  unpruned? 

Prof.  Sandsten:  They  would  look  like  a  brush  pile.  They 
would  be  all  right  if  you  keep  them  in  the  woods,  if  several  of 
them  come  together,  then  they  will  stay  up,  but  you  cannot 
spray  them  or  do  anything  with  them  when  planted  close  to- 
gether, and  when  not  planted  close  together  they  will  grow  in 
all  directions;  you  cannot  do  anything;  they  are  not  civilized  at 
all.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  ^larshall  what  his  idea  orf  prun- 
ing native  plums  is  and  what  his  experience  is.  He  has  a  lar^ 
native  plum  orchard  and  he  has  run  up  against  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Marshall :  I  am  a  great  deal  like  you  are,  I  find  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  the  more  I  prune  them  the  less  I  know. 
i\rr.  Rowe  I  think  spoke  about  pinching  them  back  in  the  sum- 
mer, along  in  August  about  the  time  the  terminal  buds  form,  is 
that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Rowe:  No,  sir,  pinch  them  back  when  they  get  out  just 
as  much  as  you  want  of  them,  two  or  three  feet.  The  Bur- 
bank  will  grow  in  the  old  way  sometimes  ten  feet,  but  we  have 
watched  those  young  trees  and  when  we  have  a  length  of  limb 
as  long  as  we  want,  we  trim  off  the  tenninal  bud,  usually  about 
June,  just  after  the  thing  starts  to  grow.  It  starts  in  a  hurry 
when  it  starts. 

Mr.  ilarshall:  I  never  have  tried  that.  I  have  tried  trimming 
the  terminal  buds  off,  and  that  was  not  at  all  successful,  and 
I  think  that  the  native  plum  is  much  more  difficult  to  prune 
than  the  Burbank.  I  have  some  Burbank  trees,  about  50  Bur- 
bank  trees  in  my  orchard;  I  never  have  had  the  difficulty  with 
them  that  I  have  had  with  the  native  plum.  Take  such  a  plum 
as  the  Wyant,  that  insists  upon  growing  upside  down,  and  it  is 


Two  well  grown  apple  trees  but  too 
high -headed.  Sboatd  bave  beea  cut 
bnck  at  the  eod  of  the  second  leasou. 
The  kind  of  tree  the  aveni^  grower 
demands. 


Trees  pruned  and  readr  for  plantlns. 
Tree  to  the  left  pruned  to  a  leader. 
Tree  to  the  right  pruned  to  a  hoUair 
center  and  epreadlns  head. 


Dllferent  Bt;leB  of  pruning  saws.    After 
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pretty  hard,  I  have  never  found  any  way  to  turn  it  around  by 
pruning,  and  the  other  trees,  all  of  the  native  plums,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  like  the  Surprise  and  the  Hammer, 
they  are  naturally  quite  shapely,  and  are  very  diflSeult  to  prune, 
for  the  reason  that  Prof.  Sandsten  spoke  of.  If  you  let  your 
branch  grow  to  the  length  that  you  think  it  ought  to  be  pruned, 
why,  then  you  have  that  extent  of  limb  out  from  the  trunk  to 
wherfever  you  prune  it,  without  anything  on  it,  and  the  fruit  buds 
will  form  on  the  new  growth,  and  of  course  it  gives  the  weight 
so  much  more  lever,  and  I  have  never  discovered  any  way  to 
stop  it. 

Mr,  Eowe.  Pinching  them  back  you  will  find  will  do  this  with 
the  plum  just  the  same  as  it  does  with  the  black  raspberry.  If 
they  come  to  a  certain  length,  pinch  out  that  when  it  comes  out 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  wherever  you  want  it^  you  will  find  it 
will  throw  out  and  fill  right  up  back,  if  it  is  early  in  the  sea- 
son when  your  wood  is  young  and  tender  and  they  fill  out  that 
branch  back  there  with  limbs. 

Mr.  Marshall:  That  may  be  practical  in  an  orchard,  but  I 
have  my  doubts  of  it  in  an  orchard  of  native  plums.  But  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hale  I  cut  back  at  the  time  the  terminal 
bud  formed;  he  said  that  was  practical,  had  been  successful  in 
his  orchard  in  Georgia  with  the  Burbank  and  the  other  Japan 
plums,  and  I  have  tried  it  on  for  two  years  now  on  100  trees  and 
I  cannot  see  that  it  is  any  better  than  the  winter  pruning. 

Prof.  Beach :  Did  you  find  a  difference  in  the  habit  of  the 
different  trees  of  the  same  variety? 

Mr.  Marshall:  Some,  not  very  much  however.  Take  trees 
like  the  Wyant  and  Quaker  and  the  Brittlewood,  and  you  never 
can  tell  what  they  are  going  fo  do,  or  where  they  are  going 
to  jump,  they  will  go  almost  any  way.  The  Brittlewood  I  think 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  native  plums. 

Prof.  Beach :  Would  it  not  improve  the  variety  of  plum  you 
wish  ixj  grow,  suppose  it  was  the  Surprise,  to  take  the  buds  from 
the  most  shapely  tree? 

Mr.  Marshall :    Well,  the  Surprise  has  most  shapely  trees. 

Mr.  Toole:  I  have  a  few  plum  trees,  have  been  pruning  at 
them  for  several  years,  young  trees,  and  possibly  I  have  not 
pruned  them  long  enough  to  get  scared  about  it,  and  the  diffi- 
culty with  these  trees  is  making  the  rapid  growth,  and  then,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before,  if  you  do  any  pruning  on  these  low 
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sprouts  they  will  invariably  string  out  at  the  tops;  the  conse- 
quence is,  you  have  long,  slender  twigs  on  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  trouble  of  breaking  down  will  occur.  I  cut  back  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  growth.  Some  will  say  that  I  cut 
back  too  much;  my  experience  is  that  if  I  cut  back  two-thirds 
I  am  not  cutting  enough  rather  than  overdoing  it,  and  you  may 
feel  as  though  you  may  have  a  very  brushy  tree  in  a  very  short 
time.  If  we  have  a  few  branches  in  there  and  they  can  easily 
be  taken  out  while  they  are  young,  if  the  tree  has  a  tendency  of 
throwing  twisted  branches,  as  the  Wyant  does,  such  branches 
are  easily  taken  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  gets  to  fruiting 
you  do  not  have  the  excessive  growth,  and  the  tree  that  you 
thought  was  going  to  be  so  very  full  ceases  to  get  out  of  shape. 

Mr.  Marshall :  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misunderstanding. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  native  plum  tree  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
the  way  and  shape  you  want  it  to,  but  what  I  have  been  looking 
for  for  years  is  how  to  do  that  economically,  so  that  it  will  be 
practical  in  a  commercial  orchard  of  2,000  or  3,000  trees.  If  a 
man  has  a  few  trees  he  can  devote  time  to  them  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  devote  where  he  is  growing  them  to  any  extent  at 
all. 

Prof.  Sandsten:  That  idea  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  not 
pertaining  to  the  bearing  period,  but  to  the  formative  period. 
It  takes  care  of  itself  after  it  gets  into  bearing,  the  wood  growth 
is  not  very  heavy,  and  the  tree  takes  care  of  itself. 

^Ir.  P^ales:  The  professor  advises  quite  a  low-headed  tree. 
That  is  all  right  to  a  certain  extent,  I  believe  in  a  medium  low 
head,  but  we  do  not  advise  as  low  as  he  does. 

^fr.  Rowe:  We  have  found  that  the  upright  growing  trees 
we  can  head  very  low,  but  the  spreading  trees  of  the  Wolf  River 
type  and  that  class  of  trees  we  want  to  start  high,  because  we 
can  never  keep  the  limbs  off  the  ground,  so  it  depends  on  the 
variety  where  we  want  to  place  the  head. 

Jfr.  Goodman :  I  want  to  say  just  a  little  right  here,  because 
we  have  had  to  train  so  many  thousands  of  trees  and  have  come 
to  just  this  conclusion.  In  all  apple  orcharding  the  first  year 
you  have  a  spreading  tree,  the  second  year,  if  your  tree  is  right, 
you  have  your  branches  cut  out  at  right  angles;  you  will  find 
that  in  any  good  two-year  old  tree,  if  you  .shape  those  trees  well, 
start  out  in  the  one  year  old.  those  branches  will  start  out  at 
right  aiigh^  and  you  have  plenty  of  those.  Now,  if  you  prune 
that  tree,  if  you  leave  your  center  shoot  straight  down,  cut  those 
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branches  aside  and  make  them  head  18  inches  or  two  feet — ^we 
never  head  over  two  feet,  rather  15  to  18  inches — and  then  next 
year  you  will  have  shoots  from  each  of  those  side  branches,  and 
this  main  shoot,  let  it  continue  on  and  you  will  have  branches 
come  out  at  right  angles  there,  and  in  three  years  you  will  get 
that  head  and  that  tree  formed  so  that  there  will  be  no  crotches 
at  all,  as  long  as  you  keep  that  center  going  up  like  an  evergreen 
tree,  just  an  example  of  what  we  keep  in  mind  always  for  the 
first  three  years  in  growing  that  tree,  with  the  center  shoot  always 
leading  and  the  branches  at  right  angles  as  much  as  possible. 
If  a  branch  comes  out  like  your  two  fingers,  this  way  (indicating) 
we  either  take  that  off  close  to  the  tree,  or  we  cut  it  back  and 
leave  a  couple  of  inches,  just  two  buds  only,  so  as  to  make  it 
come  at  the  branch,  and  leave  this  one,  two  or  three  feet  long 
and  take  this  one  off  (indicating),  just  simply  leave  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  if  you  foUowthat  for  three  years  you  will  invariably 
get  your  trees  without  any  crotches  at  all,  because  you  have  your 
center  leader  wliich  will  follow  the  same  as  it  will  in  a  spruce 
tree.  Now,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  that  tree  is 
Rhode  Island  Greening  or  Winesap,  or  an  upgrowing  tree  like 
the  Red  June,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  after  years, 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  if  you  find  your  tree  is  too  low  to  the  ground, 
you  have  got  enough  anyway  to  take  off  there ;  but  just  like  the 
forest  tree  establishes  its  branches  below  because  they  will  come 
off,  they  are  little  stem  shoots;  you  can  cut  the  lower  branches 
off  some  Norway  spruce  trees  with  a  very  little  care,  and  they 
are  kept  in  that  way  so  that  in  after  years  you  can  raise  the  head 
as  you  determine  to  do  it.  We  in  the  south  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  but  YOU  in  the  north  want  to  do  that.  But  for  the  first 
three  years,  if  you  wiU  have  your  ideal  tree  with  the  center 
shoot,  and  get  your  branches  at  right  angles  from  that  center 
shoot,  and  follow  that  plan  every  year,  to  see  that  your  leader 
gets  the  advantage,  keep  all  the  others  back  for  this  leader,  then 
you  will  have  no  forks  in  your  trees.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
you  will  find  all  our  trees  that  way,  but  you  will  find  a  great 
many  of  our  trres  that  way,  because  we  cannot  follow  all  of 
them  so  closely  as  to  keep  that  ideal,  but  we  do  follow  that  ideal 
tree  for  the  first  three  years,  and  we  scarcely  ever  have  a  fork, 
but  if  we  do  have  a  fork,  we  bore  a  hole  and  put  an  iron  nut 
through  and  bolt  it. 
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FAITH,  HOPE  AND  CHERRIES. 

A.  L.  Hatch,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

*  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits  in 
Wisconsin  since  the  spring  of  1869.  In  that  time  I  have  grown 
considerable  qualities  of  about  all  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
state.  Of  them  all  the  cherry  is  my  favorite.  When  we  made 
our  first  plantings  of  fruit  trees  at  Sturgeon  Bay  they  included 
a  liberal  quantity  of  cherries.  Prof.  Goff  and  I  had  faith  in 
the  Door  County  Peninsula  for  certain  kinds  of  fruits  and  our 
hope  was  that  we  might  show  how  fruit  growing  there  could 
be  made  profitable.  In  cherry  culture  at  least,  our  faith  and 
hope  have  been  pretty  fully  realized  as  several  years  of  suc- 
cess amply  shows. 

While  our  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay  region,  its  soil  and  environment, 
we  wish  to  state  that  our  efforts  there  have  been  confined 
exclusively  to  development  and  in  no  sense  have  they  been  of  a 
speculative  nature.  Nor  shall  I  exploit  the  region  in  any  way 
but  what  I  know  it  richly  merits  as  a  natural  vantage  ground 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  splendid  industry  of  which  every  good 
citizen  may  well  feel  proud. 

One  reason  why  the  cherry  has  proven  so  good  for  us  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  exacting  of  particular  care  at  all  times  as  most 
fruits  are.  Relieved  of  its  fruit  burden  in  midsummer  it  has 
the  balance  of  the  season  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  crop 
it  has  borne.  Although  I  have  had  trees  bear  heavily,  with  a 
single  exception,  I  have  seen  none  that  have  suffered  from  over- 
bearing. This  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  plums  or  apples  many 
of  which  are  quite  ruined  by  the  loads  of  fruit  they  are  allowed 
to  bear  some  seasons.  While  it  is  often  necessary  to  thin  the 
fruit  of  the  apple  and  plum  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  with 
the  cherry. 

The  harvest  of  the  fruit  earlv  in  the  season  eliminates  about 
one  half  the  risks  of  injury  from  winds,  hail  etc.,  that  trees 
carrj'ing  their  fruit  the  whole  season  must  assume.  This  early 
harvest  is  also  a  decided  market  advantage,  as  the  fruit  does 
not  compete  with  the  usual  flood  of  fall  fruits  and  therefore 
sells  at  far  better  pricea 
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Another  and  excellent  feature  is  the  early  and  continuous 
f ruitfulness  of  the  trees.  As  soon  as  the  trees  become  estab- 
lished in  the  orchard  and  have  made  sufficient  growth  of 
branches  they  begin  to  bear  and  keep  it  up  year  after  year  if 
well  cared  for.  Two  or  three  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
with  a  little  arsenical  poison  added  seems  to  control  fungous 
diseases  and  insect  troubles.  Indeed,  as  far  as  insects  are  con- 
cerned we  have  had  no  cherries  injured  and  that  is  more  than 
we  could  ever  say  of  plums  or  apples  no  matter  how  much  we 
sprayed.  ', 

Still  another  reason  why  we  like  the  cherry  is  because  it  is 
easy  to  get  the  fruit  picked.  The  ehildren  and  women  we  em- 
ploy seem  to  like  the  work  and  as  they  make  good  wages  at  it 
the  harvest  is  more  like  a  jolly  picnic  than  hard  work  as  far  as 
the  picking  goes. 

Of  the  advantages  for  cherry  growing  possessed  by  the  Stur- 
geon Bay  region  one  of  the  most  marked  is  the  eflEect  of  the  mild 
temperature  of  the  growing  season.  The  excessive  heat  both 
night  and  day  experienced  in  the  interior  of  the  state  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  scarcely  known  at  Sturgeon  Bay 
and  as  a  result  our  fruit  is  firmer,  less  likely  to  decay,  and  ships 
better.  About  the  close  of  the  cherry  season  Prof.  Sandsten 
visited  our  place  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  excellence  of 
our  cherries,  declaring  them  superior  to  those  he  had  seen  else- 
where. We  hope  this  will  come  to  the  notice  of  some  enter- 
prising young  man  who  will  come  to  Sturgeon  Bay  and  establish 
a  cannery  for  putting  up  our  fruit  in  glass  to  the  end  of  not 
only  producing  a  strictly  high  grade  and  fancy  product  but  also 
to  establish  a  permanent  and  paying  industry.  Already  the 
field  is  sufficiently  large  and  growing  to  warrant  such  an  estab- 
lishment. 

In  giving  figures  of  cherry  growing  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  I  wish 
to  say  that  my  own  yields  have  been  duplicated  in  degree  by 
several  other  growers  and  are  likely  to  exceed  in  the  future  as 
my  own  plant  included  some  kinds  I  would  not  plant,  notably 
Dyehouse  and  Wragg.  The  latter  is  wholly  unworthy  of  culture 
in  our  locality.  Where  the  plantation  consists  of  half  each  of 
Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency  the  best  results  may  be  ex- 
pected as  far  as  kinds  go. 

The  whole  crop  of  cherries  grown  at  Sturgeon  Bay  last  sea- 
son was  about  six  thousand  cases  of  which  my  own  crop  was 
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twenty  two  hundred  crates,  which  is  probably  the  largest  crop 
of  cherries  grown  in  Wisconsin  by  one  grower.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  last  season  suffered  a  loss  from  a  severe  rain 
with  very  fine  hail  that  damaged  my  Early  Richmond  as  they 
were  just  opening  and  soft  enough  to  be  hurt  by  the  fine  hail. 
This  loss  I  estimated  at  fully  25%  of  my  whole  crop  and  yet  the 
balance  sold  for  a  little  over  $2,000  which  is  by  no  means  a  poor 
revenue  for  eight  acres.  The  years  previous  I  had  425  bushels 
that  sold  for  about  $900 ;  the  year  before  that  ray  crop  was  450 
bushels  and  sold  for  over  $1,400  and  besides  I  had  over  $100 
worth  of  other  stuff  from  the  same  ground,  that  being  the  last 
crop  grown  besides  the  cherries  in  the  orchard. 

There  is  one  feature  of  fruit  growing  that  has  always  been  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me.  And  this  is  one  in  common  with 
fruit  growing  everywhere  and  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
as  regards  our  influence  as  citizens  of  the  state.  In  picking  the 
fruit  we  grow  we  give  profitable  employment  to  children  and 
women  that  profoundly  influences  their  lives.  While  I  have 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  $400  I  paid  out  last  season  for 
that  purpose  bought  many  comforts  and  necessities  into  needy 
families  it  also  was  a  means  of  demonstrating  to  the  children 
their  ability,  to  do,  to  earn  and  accomplish,  thus  giving  them  a 
start  in  the  business  of  getting  a  living.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  child  once  started  as  a  wage  earner  can  never  become 
pauperized  except  by  calamity,  but  has  acquired  at  least  one 
trait  of  good  citizenship  that  of  manly  independence.  I  fully 
believe  that  fruit  culture  has  a  tendency  to  improve  communities 
and  if  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  revenue  it  is  upbuilding 
as  a  home  making  influence. 

As  far  as  cherrj'  growing  is  concerned  it  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental staore  at  Sturgeon  Bay  and  is  now  an  established 
industry.  We  had  faith  and  we  planted:  we  had  hope  and  we 
cultivated:  and  because  of  our  faith  and  hope  so  manifested, 
we  got  cherries! 
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FIRE  BLIGHT  AND  APPLE  TREE  CANKER. 

H.  H.  Whetzel. 

CAl^KERS.      WHAT  THEY  ABE. 

During  recent  years  several  kinds  of  cankers  occurring  espe- 
cially upon  apple  and  pear  trees  have  been  described  and  figured 
in  bulletins  from  different  experiment  stations  in  this  country. 
By  careful  inoculation  experiments  these  various  cankers  have 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  different  species  of  either  fungi  or 
bacteria.  Some  of  these  canker  diseases  are  peculiar  to  certain 
regions  only,  others  are  more  cosmopolitan  and  are  apt  to  be 
found  wherever  apple  or  pear  trees  are  grown.  Growers  very 
generally  even  at  the  present  time  attribute  such  injuries  to 
**8un  scald"  or  *' freezing."  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  fungous  and  bacterial  growths,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  responsibility  may  be  shifted  upon  the  weather,  has  made 
this  opinion  the  common  and  natural  one.  Not  only  have  ex 
periment  station  workers  shown  that  these  injuries  are  usually 
due  to  the  attacks  of  living  organisms  rather  than  to  the  results 
of  weather  conditions,  but  they  have  demonstrated  that  the 
different  forms  of  these  cankers  are  due  to  distinctive  different 
organisms. 

The  term  ** canker"  then  has  come  to  be  a  very  general  one 
and  is  applied  to  diseases  which  cause  the  death  of  definite  areas 
of  bark  on  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  trees.  The  diseased  area  may 
be  smooth  and  sunken  or  enlarged  and  roughened  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  organism  causing  it.  At  least  six  dis- 
tinct canker  diseases  of  apple  and  pear  trees  have  been  described 
and  figured  in  recent  years.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  European  canker,  very  destructive  in  Europe,  not  only  to 
apple  and  pear  trees  but  also  to  certain  forest  trees.  It  also 
occurs  in  this  country :  The  New  York  apple  tree  canker,  very 
abundant  and  destructive  on  apple  trees  in  western  New  York, 
the  bitter  rot  canker  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  black  spot 
canker  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Each  of  these  cankers  have  been 
proven  to  be  due  to  distinctive  different  kinds  of  fungi.  In  this 
paper,  however,  we  shall  deal  with  a  canker  disease,  not  caused 
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by  a  fungus  and  differing  strikingly  from  those  already  men- 
tioned. To  this  disease  I  have  given  the  name  of  blight  canker. 
The  history  of  this  disease  in  this  country  covers  a  period  of 
at  least  135  years,  having  probably  first  been  observed  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  in  1770.  Its  true  nature  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  suspected,  however,  until  1880.  In  that  year 
Professor  T.  J.  Burrill  of  the  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station 
while  working  on  the  fire  blight  of  pears  and  apples  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  so-called  *'sun  scald''  spots  on  the  bodies  and 
larger  limbs  of  apple  trees  were  due  to  the  same  cause.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  in  1881  in 
answer  to  a  query  regarding  the  nature  of  ''sun  scald"  he  said, 
"The  sun  scald  on  apple  trees  is  the  same  as  pear  blighf  Simi- 
lar statements  of  Professor  Burrill  upon  the  same  subject  are 
recorded  in  other  places.  Upon  what  experimental  evidence  if 
any  this  and  other  statements  were  based  I  have  so  far  failed  to 
discover.  A  number  of  writers  since  that  time  have  referred  to 
these  cankered  patches  as  ''body  blight"  due  to  attacks  of 
Bacillus  amylovorus,  but  none  seem  to  have  actually  produced 
the  cankers  by  the  introduction  of  the  bacteria  into  the  bark  of 
healthy  trees. 

the  distinguishing  characters  and  appearance  op  the  canker. 

The  blight  canker  while  it  may  occur  on  trees  of  almost  any 
age  is  most  destructive  on  young  trees  just  coming  into  bearing, 
trees  from  8  to  15  years  old.  In  some  sections  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  notably  the  upper  Hudson  River  Valley,  at  least 
95%  of  the  trees  of  this  age  show  cankers  on  limbs  or  body.  A 
very  large  per  cent  of  the  affected  trees  are  dead  and  the  re- 
mainder are  fast  succumbing.  Very  noticeable  throughout  this 
section  also  were  the  large  number  of  trees  with  cankers  in  the 
crotches  where  the  main  limbs  arise  from  the  body.  Old  trees 
weakened  by  age  and  neglect  may  suffer  seriously  from  its  at- 
tacks and  the  dead  limbs  protruding  here  and  there  from  the 
green  foliage  in  old  orchards  are  often  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ravages  of  this  canker. 

In  young  trees  with  smooth  bark  the  cankers  are  easily  de- 
tected even  in  their  first  stages.  They  appear  as  discolored  and 
somewhat  sunken  areas,  the  margin  along  the  advancing  front 
being  usually  slightly  raised  or  blistered.     The  tissue  in  actively 
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spreading  cankers  is  of  a  darker  green  than  the  healthy  bark  and 
is  very  watery  or  sappy.  On  damp  cloudy  days  drops  of  a 
milky,  sticky  fluid  exude  from  the  cankered  tissues  through  the 
lenticles  or  pores  in  the  bark.  After  a  short  time  the  diseased 
tissue  begins  to  turn  brown  and  dry  out.  Unless  in  a  very 
active  state  of  progress  the  margins  are  quite  distinct,  marked 
by  a  crack  where,  in  drying,  the  diseased  tissue  has  separated 
from  the  healthy  bark.  The  older  cankers  are  brown,  somewhat 
darker  than  the  healthy  bark.  They  are  distinctly  sunken. 
The  surface  is  smooth,  never  checked  or  roughened  or  beset  with 
pustules  or  pimples,  except  in  the  old  cankers  where  after  a  time 
rot  fungi  gain  entrance  and  thriving  in  the  already  dead  tissue 
produce  their  fruit  bodies  on  the  surface.  The  progress  of  the 
spreading  canker  depends  largely  upon  the  continuation  of 
favorable  weather  conditions,  which  seems  to  be  a  humid  atmos- 
phere and  cloudy  days.  With  the  return  of  bright,  sunny 
weather  the  active  spread  of  the  canker  is  checked  abruptly  often 
to  be  resumed  again  with  the  return  of  favorable  conditions. 
This  checking  and  renewing  of  activity  sometimes  results  in 
large  cankers  with  concentrically  arranged  cracks  within  the 
cankered  area.  This  renewal  of  activity  may  take  place  during 
the  same  season  or  the  canker  may  partially  heal  over  to  spread 
anew  the  following  year.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  cankers  are 
active  during  but  one  season.  There  are  always  some,  however, 
in  which  the  disease  is  perennial,  living  through  the  winter  to 
become  active  again  the  following  spring,  spreading  and  enlarg- 
ing the  original  limits  of  he  cankered  area.  Wait  distinguishes 
these  when  occurring  on  pear  trees  as  ''hold  over"  cankers.  The 
diseased  bark  is  usually  killed  to  the  wood  to  which  it  clings 
tenaceously  the  first  season.  It  gradually  decays,  however,  and 
falls  out  leaving  the  wood  bare  and  exposed.  In  small  cankers, 
the  cone  of  diseased  bark  may  be  quickly  forced  out  by  the 
rapidly  forming  calluses  which  heal  and  close  the  canker  wound. 
In  some  eases  the  canker  is  superficial,  never  reaching  the  cam- 
bium except  perhaps  in  a  limited  area  at  the  point  of  infection. 
Such  wounds  heal  quickly  beneath  the  dead  bark  which  clings 
to  the  tree  as  a  sort  of  scab. 

The  cankers  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  as 
much  as  a  foot  or  more  in  length  and  several  inches  across.  On 
healthy,  vigorous  trees  they  are  small  and  more  or  less  circular 
in  outline.  They  form  funnel-shaped  wounds  with  the  small 
end  at  the  cambium.    These  I  have  designated  as  ''pit  cankers." 
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Often  the  dead  bark  remains  as  a  sort  of  lid  to  the  pit  but  it  is 
easily  removed  with  the  finger  or  a  knife  blade.  I  have  seen 
young  trees  with  limbs  and  body  literally  covered  with  these 
pit  cankers  in  all  stages  of  healing  over.  Aside  from  affording 
an  entrance  to  rot  fungi  such  cankers  unless  they  enlarge  do  not 
seem  to  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  tree.  In  many  cases 
these  pit  cankers  do  not  heal  properly  or  at  all  and  the  disease 
spreading  the  same  or  the  following  season  forms  the  large  and 
dangerous  **limb'*  or  **body  cankers.'* 

** Crotch  cankers''  usually  appear  in  the  crotches  where  the 
main  limbs  arise  from  the  body  but  may  also  appear  in  the  sec- 
ondary crotches  well  up  in  the  tree.  In  general  characters  they 
are  similar  to  the  limb  and  body  cankers.  Owing  to  their  pe- 
culiar position  water  is  retained  more  readily  in  the  dead  bark, 
thus  affording  the  very  best  of  conditions  for  the  entrance  and 
growth  of  rot  fungi.  These  find  easier  access  to  the  heart  wood 
at  the  crotch  than  on  the  limbs.  It  was  observed  that  these 
crotch  cankers  heal  much  less  readily  and  successfully  than  do 
the  limb  and  body  cankers.  Crotch  cankers  unless  promptly  at- 
tended to  means  the  almost  certain  destruction  of  the  treea 

The  large  cankers  at  the  bases  of  young  trees  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  growers  as  ** collar  rot"  are  in  many  cases  very 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  cankers  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  tree.  The  well  known  **  collar  rot"  of  King 
trees  may  also  be  due  to  the  same  or  a  similar  organism. 

distribution  and  severity  op  the  disease. 

Since  the  first  specimen  of  the  blight  canker  was  received  from 
the  upper  Hudson  river  region  early  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
evidence  has  been  constantly  accumulating  that  points  to  a  very 
wide  distribution  of  the  disease.  Numerous  trips  during  the  last 
two  seasons  have  ccmvineed  me  of  its  veiy  general  occurrence 
thn)ughout  the  state  of  New  York.  Practically  no  orchard  of 
any  size  visited  has  been  without  some  trace  of  it. 

Certain  sections  have  suffered  much  more  severely  than  others. 
The  accompanyinjJT  map  shows  the  regions  known  to  be 
most  seriously  affected.  No  doubt  other  localities  have  suf- 
fered as  severely  as  those  indicated  but  limited  time  and  funds 
at  disposal  for  this  work  have  made  a  more  extensive  survey  im- 
possible. ' 

In  the  Hudson  river  valley  north  of  Albany  the  canker  has 
dt^tro^'ed  nearly  every  young  orchard.     Throughout  this  sec- 
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tion  a  number  of  orchards  were  set  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  These  were  just  coming  into  bearing  when  the  disease  be- 
gan to  appear  in  alarming  severity.  At  first  only  a  few  trees 
died  here  and  there  in  an  orchard  but  by  1904  the  loss  had  in 
many  eases  reached  more  than  50%  and  a  careful  examination 
of  several  orchards  showed  that  not  less  than  95%  of  the  trees 
were  affected.  All  along  the  line  of  the  trolley  north  of  Albany 
and  about  Saratoga  the  dead  and  leafless  branches  of  the  young 
apple  trees  bore  witness  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  malady. 
The  severe  winters  of  1902-3  and  1903-4  no  doubt  seriously 
affected  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  rendering  them  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  the  blight  organism.  The  constant  occur- 
rence of  the  cankers  indicate,  however,  that  they  were  the  chief 
factors  in  the  death  of  the  trees.  No  dead  or  dying  trees  in 
the  young  orchards  were  found  that  did  not  show  cankers.  In 
one  orchard  of  originally  some  400  trees  which  began  to  go  out 
in  1903  less  than  50  were  still  alive  in  June  1905  and  but  a  few 
of  these  were  entirely  free  from  the  canker.  The  old  orchards 
in  this  section  have  also  suffered  considerably  from  this  same 
malady  and  pear  trees  have  almost  entirely  gone  out. 

In  certain  sections  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  state 
the  disease  also  became  epidemic  about  1903.  The  summer  of 
1902  was  a  ver^"  rainy  one  in  these  regions  offering  the  very 
best  of  conditions  for  infecti(m  and  development  of  the  cankers. 
No  doubt  many  of  them  appeared  during  that  time  but  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  grower  until  their  baneful  effects 
began  to  show  in  1903.  A  few  active  cankers  were,  however, 
noted  on  trees  here  and  there  in  these  badly  diseased  orchards. 
The  force  of  the  epidemic  seems  to  have  spent  itself  by  the  end 
of  1903,  the  completing  of  the  destruction  being  effected  by  the 
rot  fungi  that  had  gained  entrance  to  the  heart  wood  through 
the  canker  wounds. 

An  examination  of  the  young  orchards  about  Ithaca  show  a 
large  per  cent  of  affected  trees  but  as  yet  the  disease  has  not 
occasioned  serious  losses.  In  an  orchard  of  about  350  trees 
w^hich  has  been  under  observation  throughout  the  past  season 
about  85%  of  the  trees  show  cankers  while  the  actual  number  of 
dead  trees  resulting  from  its  attacks  has  not  exceeded  five  per 
cent.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  a  significant  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  five  per  cent  has  died  during  the  past 
summer,  showing  that  the  disease  is  slowly  increasing  in  severity 
and  only  awaits  a  favorable  opportunity  to  become  epidemic. 
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The  canker  is  not  confined  to  New  York  alone.  Reports  and 
specimens  from  different  places  indicate  that  it  is  more  or  less 
common  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  What  is  doubtless  the  same  disease  is  also  re- 
ported from  Canada.  In  fact  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  the 
**twig  blight"  form  of  the  disease  occurs  the  "canker"  form  on 
limbs  and  body  is  more  or  less  common.  A  study  of  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  literature  shows  that  the  disease  has  been 
destructive  not  only  in  nearly  every  apple  growing  region  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  but  also  in  Europe  as  well.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1878  to  1888  this  disease  under  such  names 
as  *  *  body  blight, "  * '  sun  scald, "  *  *  freezing,' '  etc.,  formed  one  of 
the  chief  topics  of  discussions  in  most  of  the  horticultural  meet- 
ings of  the  middle  west.  Conservation  and  correspondence  with 
fruit  growers  from  various  sections  of  the  Mississippi  valley  dur- 
ing the  past  year  convince  me  that  this  region  still  suffers  as 
severely  from  ravages  of  this  disease  as  it  did  25  years  ago. 


HOW    this    canker    differs    from    the    new    YORK    APPLE    TREE 

CANKERS. 

The  New  York  apple  tree  canker  described  by  Paddock  in 
Bulletins  No.  163  and  No.  185  of  the  N.  T.  (Geneva)  State 
Experiment  Station,  is  very  abundant  and  destructive  in  many 
orchards,  not  only  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  of  other  states 
as  well.  Specimens  of  this  canker  have  been  received  during 
the  past  season  from  Iowa.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  and  is  in 
most  respects  very  different  from  the  blight  canker  with  which 
nevertheless  it  is  frequently  confused.  The  chief  differences 
between  the  two  are  set  forth  in  the  following  parallel  columns: 


NEW  YORK  AIPLE  TREE  CANKER 

Can  sod  by  a  fungus. 
Usually  found  on  the  main  limbs  of  old 
tre€8. 

DlHpajjpd  portion  more  or  less  sKollen, 
cracked   and   roughened. 

Cankered  surface  black. 

Covered  with  minute  black  pimples — 
the  fruit  bodies  of  the  funpus  ;  often 
not  so  evident  in  old  cankers. 

Freshly  cankered   tissue  dry. 


BLIGHT  CANKER. 

'^aused  by  bacteria. 

Occurring  most  frequently  on   the  lM>dy 

and  limbs  of  young  trees  Just  coming 

Into  l>earinR. 
Diseased   area  sunken  and   smooth,   not 

cracked  and  checked. 

Cankered   surface  hrotcn. 

Xot  showing  any  pimplea  or  fungus  fruit 
bodies,  except  In  old  cankers  that 
have  been  invaded  by  saprophytic 
ft»rma. 

I^'reshly  c&nkered   tissue,   watery. 


Cnnkers  perennial,  I.  e..  living  over  andjAIarf/e  per  cent  of   the   cankers   actii^e 
spreading  from  year  to  year.  '     but  one  season. 
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HOW  THE  DISEASE  AFFECTS  THE  TREE. 

The  effect  of  the  Blight  canker  upon  the  tree  is  to  lower  its 
vitality  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  cutting  off  the  food  supply 
to  the  roots  and  thus  indirectly  reducing  the  flow  of  sap  to  the 
branches  and  leaves.  In  other  words  it  acts  the  same  as  **  gird- 
ling." The  *' collar  rot"  and  ''crotch  cankers"  seem  to  be  the 
most  fatal  to  the  tree.  The  effects  of  the  canker  are  first  evi- 
denced in  the  foliage.  If  there  is  a  large  body  canker  the  en- 
tire tree  may  show  the  effects  of  the  trouble.  More  often  the 
first  symptom  noted  by  the  grower  is  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  foliage  on  one  or  more  of  the  limbs.  Either  these  branches 
fail  to  leaf  out  at  all  in  the  spring,  or  if  they  do  the  leaves  never 
fully  expand  but  remain  .undersized  and  curled  or  inroUed. 
They  never  take  on  the  dark  green  color  of  healthy  foliage,  re- 
maining pale  and  gray.  Growers  often  refer  to  such  trees  as 
having  "mouse  ear"  leaves.  As  the  season  advances  and  the 
cankers  spread,  the  leaves  often  die  and  dry  up  on  the  branches. 
Sometimes  badly  affected  trees  will  pull  through  until  autumn 
or  even  live  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Such  trees  have  scanty 
foliage,  blossom  profusely  and  frequently  set  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit.  This  fruit  falls  prematurely  or  is  small  and  inferior  in 
quality.  The  picture  before  you  shows  a  large  body  canker  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  main  limbs  on  an  old  tree.  The  canker 
had  nearly  girdled  the  limb.  This  spring  the  branch  was  loaded 
with  blossoms  to  the  exclusion  of  foliage  while  the  other  limbs 
of  the  tree  bore  a  normal  quality  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Such 
affected  limbs  and  trees  as  if  in  anticipation  of  their  approach- 
ing death  seem  to  devote  their  expiring  energy  in  one  grand  and 
final  effort  to  reproduce  themselves. 

Where  the  trees  are  strong  and  vigorous  they  frequently  suc- 
ceed in  promptly  healing  the  canker  wounds.  The  dead  bark  of 
the  canker  makes,  however,  an  excellent  infection  court  for  the 
entrance  into  the  tree  of  ''heart  rot"  and  other  decay  inducing 
fungi.  Moisture  so  necessary  to  the  germination  and  growth 
of  the  spores  of  fungi,  is  retained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
dead  tissue.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  crotch  cankers.  No 
doubt  these  rot  fungi  are  often  to  blame  for  the  final  death  of 
the  tree.  The  heart  wood  of  badly  affected  limbs  and  trees  is 
commonly  found  to  be  soft  and  rotten  with  only  a  thin  rim  of 
sound  sap  wood  surrounding  it. 
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the  cause  op  the  canker. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  viscid  milky  drops  that  exude 
from  freshly  cankered  surfaces  on  moist  cloudy  days  will  show 
them  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  minute  rod-shaped  bac- 
teria. The  diseased  tissue  within  the  bark  will  also  be  found  to 
be  alive  with  these  minute  plants.  By  their  rapid  growth  and 
multiplication  within  the  cells  of  the  bark  they  cause  its  death. 
When  the  canker  dries  down  they  die  and  disappear  so  that 
examination  of  the  tissue  of  old  cankers  does  not  show  them. 
That  they  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease  was  proven  in  the 
following  manner:  Bacteria  from  the  cankered  tissue  was  in- 
troduced into  the  bark  on  the  body  of  a  healthy  apple  tree  and 
also  into  the  bark  of  a  healthy  pear  tree,  with  the  result  that 
typical  cankers  appeared  in  both  cases.  Blossoms  and  grow- 
ing twigs  of  both  pears  and  apples  were  also  inoculated  with 
bacteria  from  this  same  canker.  These  nearly  all  developed 
good  cases  of  blight  in  about  ten  days,  while  twigs  and  blos- 
soms punctured  with  a  sterile  needle  gave  no  infection.  This 
last  experiment  was  twice  repeated  during  the  summer  with 
pure  cultures  of  the  bacteria  from  the  apple  tree  canker.  The 
blight  resulted  in  practically  every  case.  Young  fruits  of  both 
the  pear  and  apple  were  also  inoculated  and  gave  well  developed 
cases  of  the  disease.  By  a  comparative  study  in  various  culture 
media  of  the  bacteria  from  cankers,  twigs  and  fruits  of  both 
pear  and  apple  obtained  from  different  orchards  about  Ithaca 
the  organism  of  the  canker  was  sho^vn  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  well-known  '^P^ire  Blight*'  of  the  pear  and  **Twig  Blight" 
of  the  apple,  Bacillus  amylovorus. 

• 

now  TREES  BECOME  INFECTED. 

]\ruch  of  my  attention  while  in  the  field  during  the  past  sea- 
son has  been  directed  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  how~  the 
bacteria  gain  entrance  into  the  tree.  Only  those  ways  of  in- 
fection which  personal  observation  has  discovered  are  here  re- 
corded. No  doubt  the  bacteria  enter  the  bark  in  still  other  ways 
than  those  T  have  observed. 

Earlv  in  mv  invest  i  prat  ion  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bacteria  frequently  got  into  the  bark  of  the  limbs  and  body  by- 
way of  short  spurs  and  watersprouts  (Pig.  25).     The  opinion 
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was  fully  confirmed  later  in  the  season.  Twig  blight  became 
very  prevalent  during  July  and  August,  especially  in  the  region 
about  Ithaca.  It  was  then  an  easy  matter  to  find  blighted  spurs 
and  watersprouts  with  active  cankers  about  their  bases.  Where 
these  watersprouts  grew  out  from  the  trunks  as  is  often  the 
case  in  young  trees,  typical  body  cankers  were  formed.  The 
infection  of  the  sprout  itself  is  generally  attributed  to  the  work 
of  insects  which  after  visiting  freshly  cankered  spots  or  blighted 
twigs  introduce  the  bacteria  into  the  succulent  tissues  of  the 
rapidly  growing  healthy  shoots.  The  blighted  watersprout  soon 
dried  up  and  falls  away  leaving  often  a  very  indefinite  scar  in 
the  cankered  area  so  that  the  following  season  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  tell  with  certainty  the  manner  of  infection.  Obser- 
vation of  a  large  number  of  trees,  during  the  past  season  con- 
vinces me  that  the  blighting  of  adventitious  shoots  on  trunk  and 
limbs  is  responsible  for  a  majority  of  the  cankers  in  such  loca- 
tions. A  number  of  cankers  were  produced  in  this  way  by 
artificial  inoculation. 

Another  source  of  infection  was  found  to  be  the  pruning  knife. 
Along  one  side  of  an  orchard  of  some  350  trees  which  was  under 
observation  throughout  the  season,  it  was  early  noticed  that  the 
pruned  stubs  of  1904  especially,  showed  collars  of  dead  bark 
often  two  or  three  inches  in  width.  Instead  of  forming  a  callous 
and  healing  over  the  wound  as  would  normally  occur,  the  tissue 
had  died  and  shriveled  up  but  frtill  clung  to  the  stub.  In  most 
cases  the  bacteria  which  had  caused  the  death  of  the  bark  had 
died  out  the  first  season.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  can- 
ker was  observed  to  be  active  early  in  the  spring,  extending 
down  the  side  of  the  adjoining  limb.  Two  badly  diseased  trees 
on  this  side  of  the  orchard  seem  to  have  been  the  source  of  in- 
fection. Owing  to  their  diseased  condition  they  had  been  se- 
verely pruned  the  previous  season  and  very  probably  the  knife 
or  saw  had  carried  the  bacteria  to  the  healthy  trees.  Flies  which 
were  observed  to  constantly  follow  the  pruner  to  suck  up  exud- 
ing sap  may  have  been  the  direct  agents  in  many  cases  in  trans- 
ferring the  bacteria.  Wait  states  that  flies  are  the  pioneers  in 
the  distribution  of  pear  blight  in  the  spring.  The  knife  itself 
may  convey  the  disease  as  is  shown  by  the  following  incident. 
While  making  inoculations  into  the  body  of  an  apple  tree  on  the 
station  grounds,  I  had  occasion  to  remove  from  near  the  base, 
a  large  sprout  of  several  years'  growth.     This  I  did  with  my 
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knife  whicli  I  had  but  shortly  before  used  to  cut  bark  from  a 
fresh  canker.  A  typical  canker  soon  developed  about  this  pruned 
stub. 

Of  a  similar  nature  are  infections  that  occur  through  wounds 
or  bruises  on  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  trees.  These  wounds, 
commonly  known  as  ** barking"  may  be  made  by  careless  work- 
men when  plowing  or  working  about  the  trees  or  from  the  gnaw- 
ing of  animals,  one  of  the  worst  of  which  in  New  York  is  the 
woodchuck.  A  large  per  cent  of  such  wounds  heal  over  eventu- 
ally but  frequently  through  the  agency  of  insects  or  other  means 
these  wounds  serve  as  infection  courts  for  the  canker  bacillus. 
An  interesting  case  of  wound  infection  came  under  my  observa- 
tion this  season.  In  cutting  a  cankered  branch  from  a  tree  I 
accidently  '* barked'*  a  healthy  limb  with  the  cut  end  of  the 
diseased  branch.  The  tree  was  not  again  visited  until  some 
weeks  later  when  a  large  and  actively  spreading  canker  was 
found  to  have  developed  about  the  abrasion.  The  bacteria  were 
found  in  abundance  in  the  diseased  tissue  and  pure  cultures  ob- 
tained. 

The  wounds  or  punctures  of  insects  seem  to  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  infections.  Occasionally  cankers  on 
the  bodies  of  trees  cannot  be  attributed  to  infection  through 
blighted  shoots.  In  some  cases  these  cankers  have  been  traced 
directly  to  the  wounds  made  by  insects.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  cankers  at  the  base  of  young  trees  originated  in 
wounds  made  bv  borers.  One  undoubted  case  of  this  kind  came 
under  my  observation  last  summer.  The  bacteria  are  probably 
carried  to  these  wounds  bv  flies  or  other  insects  which  visit  these 
places  to  feed  on  the  exuding  sap  and  excrement.  The  infect- 
ing agents  in  the  case  of  crotch  cankers  have  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  located.  It  seems  likely  that  insects  are  here  again 
responsible.  ' 

As  a  general  deduction,  then  it  may  be  stated  that  infection 
occurs  only  through  a  wound  of  some  sort.  Moreover  the  in- 
fection court  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  dry  out 
quickly.  An  abundance  of  moisture  is  kno\NTi  to  be  necessary 
to  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  blight  organism. 
This  peculiarity  accounts  for  the  case  with  which  growing  shoots 
are  affected.  Where  the  diseased  tissue  of  an  active  canker  was 
at  once  cut  out  and  the  wound  exposed  to  the  drying  heat  of  the 
sun  without  any  other  treatment,  the  canker  ceaesd  to  spread 
and  the  place  healed  rapidly. 


SbowlDg  tbe  etieet  ot  tbe  raalteia  upos  the  trees,  tbc  foliage  aod  xviga  deid  a 
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causing  the  fire  blight  of  pears. 


Showing  the  most  serious  centers  of  the  blight  caukei  disease  In  the  state  of 

New  York. 
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treatment  that  promises  best  results. 

Although  the  work  of  the  past  season  has  been  devoted  largely 
to  a  study  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the  disease,  its  cause 
and  distribution,  still  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  means 
of  combatting  it.  Through  the  kindness  of  several  growers  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  some  experiments  along 
this  line  on  their  tiees.  Prevention  rather  than  cure  is  one  of 
the  axioms  of  plant  pathology.  In  most  cases  the  curing  of  a 
diseased  plant  is  impossible  or  its  value  does  not  warrant  the 
effort  required  to  save  it.  How^ever  in  the  case  of  trees  just 
coming  into  bearing  it  seemed  that  if  possible  some  means  of 
saving  them  should  be  w^orked  out.  Several  things  were  accord- 
ingly tried  but  the  one  that  so  far  gives  most  promise  of  defin- 
ite  results  is  to  cut  out  the  cankers.  With  a  sharp  knife  remove 
all  the  diseased  tissue,  swab  out  the  wound  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (one  tablet  to  one  pint  of  water)  or  with  a 
3%  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (1  oz.  to  2  gallons  water)  and 
when  dry  paint  over  thoroughly  with  some  heavy  lead  paint. 
This  should  be  done  early  in  the  season  as  soon  as  the  cankers 
are  discovered,  for  two  reasons:  1st,  the  spreading  of  the  can- 
ker and  its  consequent  damage  to  the  tree  is  stopped ;  and  2nd, 
the  wound  is  thus  given  a  long  period  in  which  to  heal.  The 
painting  should  be  repeated  again  toward  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son and  again  the  next  year  or  until  the  wound  has  completely 
healed.  This  prevents  a  second  infection  or  the  entrance  of  rot 
fungi.  A  bi-monthly  inspection  of  every  tree  should  be  made 
and  all  cankers  carefully  cut  out  and  treated  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  Cankered  trees  so  treated  early  in  the  spring  of  1905 
have  formed  good  calluses  and  are  fast  healing  the  wounds. 
Practically  this  same  method  has  been  used  for  some  time  by 
Wait  in  combatting  the  pear  blight.  He  states  that  the  cheap- 
est and  most  satisfactory  way  to  control  pear  blight  is  to  cut  out 
and  treat,  as  I  have  described,  all  the  ''hold  over"  blight  during 
fall  or  winter,  before  sap  starts  in  the  spring. 

PREVENTATIVE  MEASURES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  bruises  or  injuries  of  every  sort  since 
these  make  excellent  infection  courts  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bacteria. 

15— H. 
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All  dead  limbs  and  trees  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  orchard  and  burned.  Old  pear  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
young  apple  orchards  are  aften  a  constant  source  of  infection 
and  unless  kept  absolutely  free  of  the  blight  should  be  removed. 
A  neighbor  careless  in  respect  to  blight  in  his  pear  trees  is  a 
dangerous  one. 

Cut  out  and  bum  every  trace  of  twig  blight  from  both  pear 
and  apple  trees  as  soon  as  it  is  detected.      * 

When  pruning,  treat  all  cut  surfaces  with  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate or  copper  sulphate  solution  and  keep  them  painted  until 
healed.     Treat  all  accidental  wounds  in  the  same  way. 

Keep  the  body  and  main  limbs  of  the  tree  free  of  watersprouts 
throughout  the  summer. 

In  planting,  select  trees  with  open  or  spreading  crotches. 

Avoid  excessive  fertilizing  with  nitrogenous  manures.  Apply 
some  form  of  phosphoric  acid  to  ripen  new  growths. 

The  planting  of  varieties  known  to  be  more  or  less  resistant 
to  this  disease  is  to  be  recommended.  The  Wolf  River  and 
Talman  Sweet  appear  to  be  of  this  sort,  while  Baldwins  and  Ben 
Davis  suffer  most  severely.  Desirable  non-resistant  varieties 
may  be  top  grafted  on  to  resistant  stocks. 


A  WINTER  INDUSTRY  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  MAR- 

KET  GARDENERS. 

Prop.  J.  G.  Moore. 

Winter  on  a  fruit  farm  or  vegetable  farm  is  a  season  on 
which  the  operator  finds  himself  more  or  less  out  of  employ- 
ment or  at  least  with  considerable  spare  time  on  his  hands. 
Many  growers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  turn  this  time  into 
money,  if  some  way,  not  too  foreign  to  their  occupation,  could 
be  found  for  so  doing.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  point 
out  a  method  of  securing  both  pleasure  and  profit  during  the 
long  vHnter  season  without  diverging  from  the  path  of  tnie 
horticultural  pursuits.  The  means  of  doing  this  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  either  of  the  two  terms,  ** Vegetable  Forcing,''  or 
''Growing  Vegetables  Under  Glass," 
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The  winter  forcing  of  vegetables  as  a  commercial  project 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  since  its  innovation,  its 
growth  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  At  the  present  time  it 
forms  the  sole  occupation  of  a  large  number  of  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  cities  and  is  extending  itself  even  to  the 
smaller  ones.  Some  localities  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
forcing  industry  and  in  these  places  establishments  using 
thousands  of  feet  of  glass  are  now  in  operation. 

The  subject  of  growing  vegetables  under  glass  is  an  exten- 
sive one  and  can  be  treated  only  in  a  superficial  way  in  the 
time  alloted  to  me.  As  we  are  concerned  with  forcing  through- 
out the  entire  winter  months,  we  must  pass  over  all  the  minor 
means  of  growing  vegetables  out  of  season  and  consider  only 
the  forcing  house  as  a  means  of  producing  the  crops  to  be 
grown. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  let  us  first  consider  the  probabili- 
ties of  success  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  the  first  place, 
can  a  man  who  grows  winter  vegetables  find  a  market  for  his 
product?  To  this  there  is  but  one  answer — "yes.*'  To  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  grower  who  takes  up  forcing  as  a  winter  oc- 
cupation, there  is  open  two  means  of  disposing  of  this  prod- 
uct— ^the  wholesale  market  and  that  afforded  by  his  local  mar- 
ket. Where  the  grower  is  situated  near  a  city  of  5,000  or 
10,000  inhabitants,  the  local  market  will  doubtless  prove  the 
more  satisfactory. 

Take,  for  example,  Madison.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  winter  vegetables  here,  yet  there  is  not  an  establishment 
in  the  city  which  makes  an  attempt  to  supply  this  demand,  and 
the  grocers  are  obliged  to  ship  is  their  products  from  Milwau- 
kee or  Chicago.  Nor  is  the  present  demand  what  it  should  be, 
for  with  a  local  grower,  the  grocer  could  be  induced  to  push 
his  products,  with  the  result  that  the  demand  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Madison  could  well,  with  a  little  education  in  the 
use  of  winter  vegetables,  furnish  an  outlet  for  five  or  six  es- 
tablishments as  large  as  the  ordinary  fruit  or  vegetable  grower 
would  care  to  operate.  Of  course  the  establishments  would 
necessarily  have  to  handle  different  vegetables. 

What  can  be  done  in  Madison  is  only  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  in  a  number  of  cities 
of  the  state.  There  are  in  Wisconsin  twelve  cities  with  a 
population  of  between  5,000  and  10,000;  six   with    10,000   to 
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15,000;  and  fourteen  with  over  15,000.  These  thirty-two 
cities  ought  and  doubtless  would,  when  once  a  good  product 
was  offered  regularly,  use  all  the  vegetables  which  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  present,  and  a  large  number  of  others 
would  force,  if  each  had  a  fair-sized  establishment. 

Almost  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  when  one  con- 
siders entering  upon  a  new  project  is  the  amount  of  capital 
involved  and  the  probable  returns  on  the  investment.  For  the 
establishment  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  would  care 
to  install  the  necessary  investment  would  probably  not  exceed 
$3,500.  Estimates  secured  from  such  firms  as  John  C.  Monin- 
ger  and  the  Foley  Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago,  place 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  modern  forcing  house,  and  piping 
the  same,  at  from  $12  to  $14  per  linear  foot,  with  an  additional 
cost* of  from  $300  to  $500  for  a  heating  plant,  if  steam  is  used. 
Thus  if  a  grower  wishes  to  start  with  two  houses  100  by  20 
feet,  the  maximum  investment  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of-  $3300.  A  boiler  sufficiently  large  to  heat  eight  houses 
would  cost  about  $500  and  thus  the  stablishment  could  be  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  as  desired,  without  additional  cost 
for  a  heating  plant. 

What  could  the  grower  expect  in  the  shape  of  returns  upon 
this  investment?  It  is  evident  at  once  that  this  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  market,  but  on  the  average  certain  re- 
turns could  be  confidently  expected.  The  kind  of  crop  grown 
also  figures  somewhat  in  the  profits.  Everything  considered, 
with  reasonable  success,  the^e  two  houses  should  return  a  net 
profit  of  from  $500  to  $700  annually,  or  in  other  words  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Nor  have  we  taken  into 
consideration  that  at  the  same  time  this  is  allowing  the  grower 
$50  per  month  during  the  winter  while  he  is  looking  after  the 
house  and  the  same  amount  per  mopth  to  hire  a  man  to  look 
after  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  when  the  grower  is 
too  busy  to  do  so.  With  some  crops  one  man  can  care  for  a 
great  deal  larger  area,  while  with  tomatoes  two  houses  100  by 
20  is  about  as  larjje  an  area  as  one  man  can  tend,  especially  at 
certain  periods  of  growth. 

The  heating  of  houses  is  one  of  the  factors  which  must  be 
given  a  great  deal  of  care  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Two  chief  methods  are  in  vogue  and  each  has  its  merits  and 
advocates.    These  systems  are  steam  and  hot  water.    A  thor- 
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ough  discussion  of  the  two  systems  is  impossible  at  this  time 
and  we  must  necessarily  be  content  with  a  summary  of  their 
chief  differences.  Steam  possesses  the  following  advantages 
over  hot  water:  It  is  better  adapted  to  crooked  circuits;  holds 
heat  better  and  distributes  it  more  readily  and  evenly  j  costs 
15  to  20  per  cent  less  to  install  and  can  be  used  in  larger  estab- 
lishments. On  the  other  hand,  hot  water  surpasses  steam  in 
that  it  requires  less  fuel,  breaks  are  less  apt  to  occur,  it  lasts 
longer  and  requires  no  night  fireman.  There  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  on  the  plants,  and 
consequently  the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  hot  water 
or  steam  shall  be  used  in  heating  an  establishment  depends 
upon  whether  there  shall  be  a  larger  cost  at  the  start  with 
smaller  outlays  for  repairs,  management  and  fuel  and  a  longer 
lasting  system  or  the  reverse  of  these  conditions. 

Nearly  all  the  vegetables  are  forced  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, but  only  four — the  radish,  lettuce,  tomato  and  cucumber, 
have  assumed  much  commercial  importance.  All  vegetables 
which  are  forced  are  classed  under  one  of  two  groups,  cool  or 
warm  plants.  This  grouping  is  determined  by  the  relative 
amounts  cf  le.it  the  vegetables  require  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sidts.  Of  the  four  vegetables  just  mentioned,  two,  the  radish 
and  lettuce,  belong  to  the  cool  plants,  while  the  tomato  and 
cucumber  belong  to  the  warm  plants.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
discuss  in  detail  how  to  grow  each  of  these  crops,  but  a  few 
general  principles  may  be  given. 

Cool  crops  require  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  deg.  at  night, 
and  of  55  to  65  deg.  during  the  day.  In  addition  to  this  the 
radish  demands  a  goodly  amount  of  bottom  heat  to  give  the 
best  results.  Too  cool  a  soil  causes  slow  growth  and  pithiness ; 
too  warm  a  soil  forces  the  plants  to  excessive  foliage  produc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  root  growth.  In  all  cases  houses  must 
be  ventilated  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Soils  differ  so  much  for  the  various  crops  that  no  definite 
statement  can  be  made  which  will  cover  all.  Lettuce,  particu- 
larly the  heading  sorts,  is  very  exacting  in  this  regard.  A  soil 
which  holds  a  goodly  supply  of  moisture  without  baking  or 
puddling  is  necessary.  One  wliich  retains  water  in  excessive 
amounts  in  the  upper  inch  of  soil  is  conducive  to  the  lettuce 
rot,  the  worst  pest  which  infests  this  crop.  Non-heading  sorts 
are  less  influenced  by  soil.    A  good  garden  loam  with  a  liberal 
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supply,  say  one-fourth  to  one-third  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
produces  very  good  results.  Radishes  demand  a  more  sandy 
soil  and  yet  one  which  is  retentive  of  moisture.  It  should  be 
fairly  rich  but  should  not  contain  too  much  nitrogen  as  this 
fertilizing  element  is  apt  to  produce  an  excessive  leaf  growth. 

Watering  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  growing 
crops  under  glass.  The  great  tendency  is  to  water  too  often. 
If  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  proper  condition  of  tilth,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  bench  may  appear  dry  while  the  soil  an  inch  deeper 
may  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants.  If  water  is  given  too  frequently  the 
soil  is  kept  damp  and  soggy,  air  is  excluded  and  the  plants 
suffer  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  show 
slightly  the  effects  of  the  lack  of  moisture  before  it  is  given. 
We  make  a  practice  of  soaking  the  benches  thoroughly  when 
we  apply  water  and  then  let  them  go  for  a  period  before  giving 
a  further  supply.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  bring  a 
bunch  of  lettuce  into  a  marketable  condition  by  the  use  of 
three  applications  of  water.  With  the  use  of  bottom  heat  in 
growing  the  radish,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  under  por- 
tion of  the  soil  does  not  become  absolutely  devoid  of  moisture 

before  the  upper  inch  or  so  shows  such  a  condition.     With 
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bottom  heat  it  is  possible  to  have  the  bottom  soil  of  a  bench 
dry  and  the  surface  soil  quite  moist. 

The  warm  crops,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  require  more  at- 
tention than  the  cool  crops.  Their  temperature  requirement  is 
from  60  to  65  degrees  at  night,  and  75  to  85  degrees  during 
the  day.  Bottom  heat  is  necessary  for  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  either.  Ventilate  whenever  the  temperature  reaches  80 
deg.  or  above. 

In  soil  requirements  neither  is  as  exacting  as  head  lettuce. 
A  rich  garden  loam — 3  parts  garden  soil  and  1  part  well  rot- 
ted manure — answers  the  purpose  well.  As  soon  as  the  plant 
comes  into  bearing  liberal  quantities  of  liquid  manure  are  ap- 
plied after  the  benches  have  been  thoroughly  watered.  This 
manure  is  prepared  by  placing  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow  manure 
in  a  barrel  and  then  filling  the  barrel  with  water.  This  fer- 
tilizer should  be  applied  at  intervals  of  10  days.  Both  of  these 
crops  require  training  and  hand  pollination,  the  details  of 
which  are  too  numerous  to  discuss  at  this  time. 

The  forcing  of  most  vegetables  is  not  as  difficult  as  is  gencr- 
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ally  supposed.  Neither  is  it  an  occupation  which  invites  a  man* 
who  is  not  willing  to  put  good  hard  work  into  it.  Every  crop 
which  we  try  to  force  has  several  insect  and  fungous  pests  and 
a  crop  is  produced  only  through  continual  vigilance,  and  the 
careful  attention  of  an  energetic  and  reliable  man. 


SPRAYING  FOR  POTATO  BLIGHT  AND  ROT. 

Jambs  G.  Milward. 

The  potato  industry  in  Wisconsin  is  handicapped  by  three 
important  enemies,  namely,  the  early  blight  (macrosporium 
solani),  the  late  blight  (Phytophthora  Infestans),  and  the  corn- 
man  potato  beetle.  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  some  prac- 
tical problems  concerning  the  control  of  these  three  enemies. 

First,  what  is  early  blight?  The  term  ** blight''  if  often  v^ry 
broadly  used  among  potato  growers,  even  to  the  extent  of  call- 
ing any  early  withering  of  the  vines  blight.  Early  blight  proper 
is  caused  by  a  semi-parasitic  fungous,  macrosporium  solani.  It 
seldom  attacks  the  healthy  vine  directly,  but  gains  entrance 
after  the  vine  has  become  weakened  by  injury.  Hence  its  preva- 
lence during  seasons  of  serious  damage  from  the  beetle.  The  ap- 
pearance of  yeUow  leaves  and  dark  circular  spots  upon  the  foli- 
age indicates  the  early  presence  of  the  disease. 

Under  favorable  conditions  this  appearance  may  develop  to 
the  extent  of  giving  the  entire  field  a  speckled  and  blackened 
appearance.     The  stalks  turn  yellow,  grow  spindly,  and  ripen 
prematurely  several  days  in  advance  of  the  season.     During  un- 
favorable seasons  for  fungous  development,  the  disease  may  exist 
unobserved  during  the  period  of  most  active  growth,  and  later 
multiply  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  forming  tubers.     A  mi- 
croscopic examination  at  this  stage  will  show  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  club-shaped  conidia  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 
The  name,  *' Early  Blight,''  is  misleading  because  its  efl'ects  may 
be  most  noticeable  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  fungous  does  not  attack 
the  tubers  directly,  but  the  yield  results  in  an  inferior  grade  of 
potatoes,  with  a  high  percentage  of  culls. 
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Quite  in  contrast  to  early  blight,  late  blight  is  caused  by  an 
active,  virulent,  parasitic  fungous  (Phytophthora  Infestans). 
The  disease  is  a  native  of  the  wild  potato  vine  of  South  America 
and  was  introduced  into  Europe,  early  in  the  19th  century.  In 
1845  it  swept  over  Germany  and  the  British  Isles  as  an  epidemic, 
causing  practically  the  loss  of  the  entire  crop.  Due  to  its 
economic  importance  in  these  countries,  the  life  history  of  the 
fungus,  as  far  as  it  is  now  known,  was  early  worked  out  by 
German  and  English  horticulturists  and  scientists.  The  great- 
est advance  ton-ard  the  control  of  the  disease  has  been  made  in 
this  country  in  recent  years,  due  in  part  to  the  production  of 
efficient  spraying  machinery,  suitable  for  large  commercial  plan- 
tations. 

Moist,  warm  weather  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember is  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  late 
blight,  fungus.  Under  these  conditions,  in  two  days'  time,  the 
diesaae  may  turn  an  apparently  healthy  field  into  a  mass  of 
putrefied  and  blackened  vines.  A  most  unfortunate  feature  of 
the  disease  is  that  it  not  only  destroys  the  vines,  but  the  summer 
spores  may  gain  entrance  to  the  tubers  and  cause  serious  damage 
from  rot.  The  rotting  of  potatoes  in  storage,  which  is  very  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  late  blight  fungus,  is  very  likely  due 
to  bacterial  causes.  The  relative  importance  of  the  early  and 
late  blight  fungus  to  the  Wisconsin  potato  industry  is  not  defi- 
nitely determined.  The  loss  from  early  blight  is  more  steady 
and  it  is  probable  the  disease  does  more  or  less  damage  every 
season.  Late  blight  appears  more  periodically,  but  when  it  is 
present,  it  causes  more  serious  damage  to  the  yield. 

The  success  of  any  commercial  spraying  venture  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  selected  fungicide  in  controlling  the 
disease  and  upon  the. actual  increase  in  profit,  which  can  be 
realized  above  the  cost  of  treatment.  In  New  Tori[  state  several 
potato  growers  are  co-operating  with  the  experiment  station  to 
determine  the  profits  under  actual  farm  conditions.  A  report  of 
that  work  for  1905  estimates  the  cost  of  each  application  at  90 
cents  per  a(*re.  They  obtained  an  average  increase  of  58  bushels 
[)er  acre,  which  netted  an  average  profit  of  $22  per  acre.  Later 
reports  indicate  that  potato  spraying  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  that  state  and  is  becoming  quite  general  among  the  progres- 
sive growers. 

Probably  no  si)raying  operation  of  the  horticulturist  or  gar- 
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dener  can  be  accomplished  as  rapidly,  as  cheaply,  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  can  potato  spraying.  The  machines  have  reached  a 
high  grade  of  perfection,  making  it  possible  for  two  men  and 
one  team  to  cover  thoroughly  about  25  acres  in  one  day.  Also, 
combining  a  poison  with  Bordeaux  mixture  not  only  facilitates 
in  controlling  the  bugs,  but  also  divides  the  cost  between  the  two 
treatments. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  potato  spraying  agitation  will  be  the 
introduction  of  better  methods  in  fighting  the  beetle.  Serious 
loss  resulted  in  the  state  last  year,  due  to  the  clumsy  and  care- 
less methods  of  applying  Paris  green.  The  past  season's  ex- 
perience shows  that  Paris  green  applied  with  water  is  a  failure. 
In  several  potato  districts  outside  the  state  home-made  arsenic 
compounds  seem  to  be  supplanting  Paris  green.  These  will  un- 
doubtedly be  combiped  with  the  Bordeaux  next  season  in  Wis- 
consin for  the  control  of  the  beetle. 

Wisconsin  is  the  second  state  in  the  union  in  potato  produc- 
tion. During  a  normal  year  the  crop  approximates  30,000,000 
bushela  Last  year  that  yield  was  probably  reduced  one-half, 
due  to  a  combination  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned.  The  year 
proved  a  favorable  one  for  practical  field  demonstration,  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  The  season  proved  conclusively  that 
a  timely,  intelligent  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  will  pre- 
vent the  blights  to  which  the  potato  vine  is  subject.  The  profits 
realized  above  the  cost  of  treatment  were  highly  gratifying. 
Statements  regarding  the  cost  of  treatment,  time  and  number  of 
applications,  and  profits,  will  seem  leas  arbitrary,  if  brought  out 
in  the  discussion. 

Potato  spraying  gives  promise  also  of  arousing  the  farmers 
along  the  more  general  lines  of  improving  the  industry.  In 
many  localities  the  crop  suffers  severely  from  drought.  Con- 
tinuous cropping  to  potatoes  in  many  sections  has  reduced  the 
fertility  and  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  greatest 
progress  in  the  potato  industry  will  result  in  combining  spray- 
ing, with  more  rational  methods  of  conserving  the  soil  fertility. 
This  win  mean  that  the  potato  grower  must  introduce  stock 
raising  more  generally  into  his  system  of  farming,  combined  with 
a  rational  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  bugs  and  blight 
may  drive  the  careless  grower  out  of  the  business,  but  the  suc- 
cessful grower  may  find  these  the  indirect  source  of  his  profit. 
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REPORT  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS'  EXCURSION  TO  SOUTH- 
WESTERN TEXAS. 

E.  P.  Sandsten. 

Early  last  year  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  officers  of 
the  ** Cotton  Belt  Railroad"  to  join  a  fruit  growers'  excursion 
from  St.  Louis  to  southwestern  Texas.  Through  the  kindness 
of  this  society  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  the  excursion  at 
St.  Louis  June  22nd.  The  party  was  made  up  of  delegates  from 
practically  all  the  middle  and  eastern  states.  The  object  of  the 
excursion  was  to  make  the  fruit  growers  and  horticulturists  in 
the  aforementioned  section  acquainted  with  the  great  possibili- 
ties afforded,  by  the  favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of 
southwestern  Texas,  for  the  growing  of  peaches  and  early  truck 
crops. 

The  excursion  was  timed  so  as  to  reach  Texas  in  the  height  of 
the  peach  harvest,  in  order  to  give  the  party  a  chance  to  see  the 
country  at  its  best.  I  may  say  that  in  this  respect  the  excur- 
sion was  a  failure  for  we  arrived  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  season  and  we  were  thus  deprived  of  see- 
ing and  judging  of  the  quality  of  Texas  peaches. 

A  special  train  left  St.  Louis  at  8 :30  P.  M.  and  we  arrived 
at  Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  at  9:00  the  following  morning,  where 
we  had  breakfast.  During  the  day  we  traversed  through  the 
whole  state  of  Arkansas  and  all  of  us  were  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  story  of  the  Arkansas  traveller.  The  section  of  Ar- 
kansas traversed  by  the  ''Cotton  Belt''  railroad  is  almost  level, 
in  fact  so  level  that  drainage  in  some  instances  appeared  to  be 
impossible.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  of  a  clayey  nature  with 
some  sand  in  it,  but  devoid  of  humus  and  generally  poor.  The 
principal  crop  grown  is  cotton,  which  did  not  look  very  prom- 
ising. Only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  with  few  exceptions  the  farm  buildings  and  negro 
cabins  corresponded  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 

We  were  to  have  taken  our  dinner  at  Texarkana — a  city  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  fact  that  one-half  is  built  in  Arkansas 
and  the  other  half  in  Texas — but  were  late  a  few  hours  and  had 
to  take  a  premature  supper  instead.     The  famous  Razorback 
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hog  and  the  darkey  were  familiar  objects  in  the  landscape.  In 
fact,  they  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  population.  Prom 
Texarkana  southward  the  country  began  to  assume  a  different 
aspect,  becoming  more  rolling  and  sandy. 

Our  first  destination  was  Tyler,  Texas,  at  which  place  we  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  supper  but  it  was  after  11 :00  P.  M.  when 
we  finally  arrived.  The  delay  was  due  to  the  soft  road  bed  and 
to  the  fact  that  our  engine  left  the  track  twice.  We  stayed  at 
Tyler  over  night  and  were  \vell  cared  for  by  a  typical  southern 
landlord  with  a  broad  expanse  of  white  shirt  bosom. 

At  Texarkana  a  number  of  real  estate  agents  joined  us  and 
made  life  miserable  for  us  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  num- 
ber of  agents  was  increased  at  every  stop  we  made,  and  each  one 
endeavored  to  persuade  us  that  southwestern  Texas  was  the 
promised  land  and  that  we  ought  to  own  a  section  of  land.  I 
might  say  that  in  this  attempt  they  were  not  successful  as  we 
saw  no  streams  of  milk  and  honey. 

We  left  Tyler  at  9:00  o'clock  the  following  morning  on  our 
special  train  and  arrived  at  Morrill,  our  destination,  a  station 
named  after  Mr.  Morrill,  the  famous  Michigan  peach  grower, 
who  met  us  with  conveyances.  Mr.  Morrill  &  Co.  own  13,000 
acres  of  land  in  and  about  Morrill  and  about  3,000  acres  are  now 
planted  to  peaches,  over  2,000  acres  will  be  in  bearing  the  com- 
ing year-  The  great  peach  section  extends  from  Tyler  south- 
ward within  100  miles  of  the  Gulf,  the  largest  orchards  occurring 
around  Morrill,  where  a  number  of  northern  men  have  large 
plantations.  A  number  of  these  plantations  are  now  in  bear- 
ing. The  lay  of  the  land  at  Morrill  is  very  fine- and  the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  and  an  ideal  peach  and  trucking  soil.  The  wild 
land  is  generally  covered  with  shrub  oak,  chestnut,  pine  and 
under  brush.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  land  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  peaches  and  truck  in  general.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  section  for  peaches  and  truck  is 
that  the  crop  comes  on  the  market  in  advance  of  all  other  sec- 
tions and  hence  brings  a  higher  price.  At  the  time  of  our  ar- 
rival the  melon  and  tomato  season  was  over  and  sweet  potatoes 
were  planted  on  the  land  before  occupied  by  these  crops.  The 
only  apparent  drawback  to  the  development  of  this  section  is 
the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  labor.  I  am 
inclined    to  believe  that    the  number  of  very  large    orchards 
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planted  will  not  be  uniformly  profitable  and  disastrous  results 
to  many  orehardists  are  quite  certain  to  follow.  Trucking  and 
orcharding  on  a  moderate  scale  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  re- 
munerative if  not  over  done. 

Before  dinner  we  inspected  the  home  orchard  of  Mr.  Morrill 
and  found  the  same  to  be  in  some  excellent  condition.  A  fine 
dinner  was  provided  for  by  Mr.  Morrill  in  which  all  partook. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  a  two  thousand 
acre  peach  orchard  about  three  miles  from  the  station.  In  this 
orchard  the  peach  trees  were  of  the  age  of  three  and  four  yeara 
They  were  very  uniform  and  were  well  cared  for.  In  fact  it 
was  said  by  those  who  have  visited  all  the  peach  growing  sec- 
tions of  America,  that  this  peach  orchard  of  Mr.  Morrill's  was 
the  most  perfect  peach  orchard  in  America.  The  land  is  almost 
level  and  composed  of  sand  and  loam.  As  stated  it  was  located 
about  three  miles  from  the  station  and  Mr.  Morrill  has  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  in  building  a  turn  pike  out  to  the  or- 
chard. The  turn  pike  may  in  the  future  be  turned  into  a  rail- 
road track  in  order  to  facilitate  ready  transportation  of  his  crop 
to  the  station.  Mr.  Morrill  does  everything  on  a  large  scale  and 
is  eminently  successful  in  the  management  of  his  orchards  and 
his  men.  ' 

The  labor  problem  is  at  the  present  not  a  very  serious  ob- 
stacle but  is  bound  to  be  so  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Morrill  has  a  contract  with  the  state  for  sixty 
convict  negroes  who  work  every  working  day  in  the  year  at  the 
price  of  $1.00  per  day,  if  I  remember  rightly;  the  state  to  care 
for  the  convicts  and  to  supply  guards  and  be  responsible  in 
general  for  their  conduct.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight  well  worth 
studying  from  a  socialistic  point  of  view  to  see  sixty  convicts 
lined  up  and  planting  sweet  potatoes  after  the  removal  of  the 
tomato  crop.  In  front  of  the  convicts  were  three  guards  with 
Winchester  rifles  and  behind  them  the  same  number  similarly 
equipped.  On  either  side  was  a  man  with  half  a  dozen  blood 
hounds  to  prevent  any  negro  from  absenting  himself.  The  fore- 
man informed  us  that  this  type  of  labor  was  worth  twice  as 
much  as  ordinary  white  help  obtained.  These  convicts  will  work 
incessantly  for  ten  hours  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
is  astonishing  to  a  northerner. 

In  speaking  on  this  subje<»t  later  to  a  citizen,  the  interesting 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  question  of  convict  labor  in  Texas 
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and  other  southern  states  was  becoming  a  serious  matter,  the 
state  making  considerable  money  out  of  the  convicts,  since  the 
coat  of  maintaining  them  never  exceeded  $.50  per  day,  thus 
leaving  $.50  per  day  in  clear  profit  to  the  state.  While  this  may 
be  economy  for  the  state  in  caring  for  its  convict  population,  it 
has  another  demoralizing  side.  It  was  intimated  that  the  ne- 
groes in  some  sections  were  arrested  and  convicted  for  the  small- 
est offense  with  little  show  to  escape  punishment  and  subsequent 
labor.  The  labor  contracts  are  given  to  the  higher  bidder  and 
there  is  a  keen  competition  among  the  large  planters  to  obtain  all 
the  help  that  they  can  from  the  prisons.  In  fact,  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and  hence  the  remark  of  the  person  re- 
garding the  chances  of  the  negro  population  in  this  section. 

We  were  all  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  par- 
take of  the  lucious  peaches  which  appeared  to  be  very  inviting 
on  the  tree.  A  mistake  was  undoubtedly  made  in  not  timing  the 
excursion  right. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  southwestern  Texas  for  north- 
emj  settlers  much  can  be  said,  both  on  the  side  of  Texas  and 
against  it.  The  white  population  are  certainly  desirous  of  hav- 
ing northern  immigrants  and  undoubtedly  would  make  the 
social  life  as  pleasant  as  is  possible  under  the  existing  conditions. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  a  future  for  this  seceion  for 
people  who  intend  to  engage  in  early  trucks  with  a  small  or- 
chard of  peaches,  an  from  Mr.  Morriirs  statement  I  learned  that 
he  has  been  able  to  pay  for  all  the  improvements  and  expenses 
from  trucks,  such  as  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  musk  melons. 
In  fact,  the  field  of  trucking  appeared  to  me  more  promising  than 
the  growing  of  peaches.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  large 
peach  growers  in  this  section  will  suffer  severely  from  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  and  also  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  refrigeration  from  Texas  to  the  north,  which  is 
very  high.  A  statement  was  made  that  the  cost  of  a  car  load  of 
peaches  from  Morrill,  Texas,,  to  Chicago  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $150  up  to  $200  and  $225  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
This  heavy  charge  will  make  a  heavy  inroad  upon  the  net 
profit  of  the  orchard.  Mr.  Morrill  himself  did  not  feel  sure  of 
the  financial  success  of  his  venture  though  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  a  success  of  it.  I  feel  at  the  present  at  least  peach 
growing  on  a  large  scale  in  Texas  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  question  will  be  settled. 
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QUESTION  BOX. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  State  Horticultural  Society  or- 
ganized?    Give  names  of  some  of  its  members. 

The  Secretary:  There  is  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office  a 
copy  of  an  old  book,  a  report  of  which  I  think  there  aire  but  few 
in  existence,  which  states  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  organized  in  1865.  Now,  there  may  be  some  here  who  will 
dispute  that  statement.  The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
was  organized  in  1853,  which  was  really  the  beginning,  I  think 
it  was  at  Whitewater  a  number  of  men  met,  among  whom  was 
George  J.  Kellogg  and  they  held  successful  meetings  and  exhibi- 
tions for  a  number  of  years.  Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  society  lapsed  and  at  the  close,  in  1865,  when  agriculture 
and,  horticulture  began  to  attract  more  attention,  they  reorgan- 
ized here  at  Madison,  in  the  old  Assembly  Chamber,  in  1865,  and 
the  society  has  been  in  existence  since.  In  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  this  question  I  would  refer  the  inquirer  to  our  annual 
report,  which  contains  the  names  of  350  annual  members  and 
about  35  life  members.  If  the  question  meant  charter  mem- 
bers, that  is  a  different  question,  that  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  any  other  of  the  original  members  than 
George  J.  Kellogg  living,  I  think  he  is  the  only  living  charter 
member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Kellogg  is 
this  winter  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2.  Information  wanted  on  the  Red  Cross  Currant. 

Mr.  Street:  I  got  it  from  Nebraska  and  have  had  it  only 
about  three  years.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  largest  we  have,  a 
red  currant  of  good  size  and  bearing  well. 

The  President:     Is  it  one  of  the  old  ones  named  over? 

Mr.  Street:  Well  there  are  a  good  many  of  those  that  I  am 
not  familiar  with.     It  is  different  from  any  I  have. 

Mr.  Smith:     Is  it  larger  than  the  Prince  Albert? 

Mr.  Street :  A  little  larger  tlian  any  on  the  market,  I  think. 
It  stands  up  first  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood :  We  have  not  tested  the  Red  Cross  Currant 
in  Minnesota  very  much.  I  believe  some  of  our  Lake  Minnetonka 
growers  consider  it  a  verj-  good  quality,  but  we  have  not  had  it 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  say  it  is  the  best  currant.  We  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  Prince  Albert  up  our  way.     After  trying  some 
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of  the  newer  currants,  we  have  fallen  back  on  that  as  the  best 

market  currant. 
The  President :    Who  originated  the  Red  Cross,  do  you  know  t 
Mr.  Underwood:    I  do  not  know;  the  original  stock  that  we 

got  came  from  Ohio,  from  Dustift  (?)  I  don 't  know  whether  he 

originated  it  or  not,  I  do  not  believe  so. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

1.  Three  best  varieties  winter  apples  for  southern  Wisconsin. 
North  slope  with  west  protection. 

Mr.  Moyle :  In  southern  Wisconsin  under  those  circumstances 
if  I  would  plant  an  orchard  from  three  varieties,  I  would  plant 
Fameuse,  McMahan  and  Golden  Russet. 

2.  What  kind  of  soil  is  adapted  for  walnuts? 
Mr.  Coe:     Rather  low,  rich,  black  soil. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


IOWA'S  SHARE  WITH  SEEDLING  APPLES. 

Mb.  Reeves. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  looking  hopefully  for  the  advent 
of  not  only  one  apple  that  shall  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list,  but  for  a  list  that  shall  include  varieties  of  high  quality  for 
all  seasons  and  all  the  various  locations  where  apple  growing  has 
been  so  hazardous  in  the  past.  A  few  years  ago  we  knew  not 
where  to  turn  for  such  a  list  and  all  parts  of  the  earth  were 
searched  in  hope  of  finding  ready-made,  the  varieties  we  desired. 
We  forgot  for  the  time  that  other  sections  had  produced  their 
owTi  varieties  from  seed  and  that  even  New  York  had  her  difficul- 
ties until  her  fruit  growers  by  a  liberal  planting  of  seeds,  or- 
iginated  their  own  list  of  apples    suited  to  their    conditions. 
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However,  with  them  as  with  other  eastern  sections  the  climate 
was  less  severe  than  through  the  west  and  a  hap-hazard  planting 
sufficed  to  bring  the  desired  results  and  no  foundation  principles 
were  studied  out  to  guide  those  who  came  later  or  those  of  regions 
where  the  diflSculties  were  greater. 

Having  failed  to  find  a  ready-made  list  we  have  again  turned 
to  the  production  of  seedlings  and  now  begin  to  see  the  solution 
of  the  problem  for  us. 

All  through  the  northwest  each  neighborhood  has  its  seedling 
varieties  and  every  fruit  exhibit  brings  out  a  number  of  more  or 
less  value.  Many  of  these  are  small,  of  poor  quality,  poor  grow- 
ers or  tender  in  tree  or  with  some  other  fault  that  render  them 
of  little  value. 

But  many  people  are  interested  in  this  matter  and  are  plant- 
ing seeds  and  looking  for  a  prize  to  come  forth. 

Among  fruit  men  the  question  is  often  asked,  "what  is  your 
state  doing  in  this  work?"  I  can  answer  for  Iowa  that  like 
othere  states  each  neighborhood  has  its  seedling  orchards  and  its 
favorites  that  are  locally  of  great  value  and  many  are  gaining  a 
wider  reputation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  that  are 
claimed  to  be  valuable  and  worth  planting  but  among  the  best 
a  few  may  be  mentioned.  Red  Warrior,  Prices  Choice,  Rankin, 
Ivin's  No.  1  and  No.  15,  Ivin's  Pipin,  Stuart's  Winter,  Chis- 
man,  Adamson,  Greggs,  Hinkley,  demons,  Okoboji,  Iowa  Green- 
ing, Merritt,  Banks,  Winfrey,  Ideal,  Delicious,  Old  Dubuque, 
the  Reigler  collection  among  which  are  about  fifteen  valuable 
ones,  one  of  which  is  a  choice  sweet  apple,  the  Thompson  seed- 
lings  long  famous,  and  from  Mr.  Patten  we  have  Patten 's  Green- 
ing, Arthur,  Eastman,  Brilliant,  Summer  Pear,  University,  Iowa 
Beauty  and  many  others. 

These  named  varieties  are  becoming  well  known  and  have  de- 
cided merit.  Old  Dubuque  is  from  a  tree  found  growing  near 
Dubuque  by  the  early  settlers  and  is  a  choice  long  keeper  of 
medium  size  and  should  be  well  known.  As  to  quality  Delicious 
is  the  best  ever  grown.  It  is  a  Madison  county  seedling  and  in 
tree  appears  to  be  able  to  stand  all  through  the  state.  Patten's 
Greening,  a  sedling  of  Oldenburg,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here.  It  is  now  one  of  the  standards  for  home  use 
and  market.  It  is  a  choice  cooking  apple  and  sells  at  the  high- 
est price  and  the  tree  is  as  reliable  as  any  we  have  from  central 
Iowa  far  to  the  north. 
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* 
On  the  college  grounds  at  Ames  are  several  thousand  seedlings 

of  various  ages.  Many  of  these  are  selected  seedlings  giving 
promise  of  value  while  a  large  portion  are  of  known  parentage, 
the  result  of  work  done  by  students  and  others  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  college  and  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  this  line  of  work  is  being  enlarged  each  year.  Many  people 
through  the  state  are  planting  seed  from  known  crosses  or  se- 
lected specimens  and  are  on  the  alert  for  a  valuable  find.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  C.  G.  Patten  of  Charles  City  that  we  must  give 
credit  for  long  continued  and  persistent  work  in  the  planting  of' 
seeds,  making  numerous  crosses  and  studying  the  principles 
upon  which  this  work  depends.  Not  feontent  with  simply  plant- 
ing and  waiting  for  results  he  has  by  long-continued  study 
developed  rules  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  parents  for  future 
crosses.  He  has  on  his  grounds  a  large  number  that  come  from 
such  varieties  as  Fameuse,  Oldenburg,  Grimes  Golden,  Johna- 
than,  the  Russetts,  Ben  Davis,  etc.,  and  among  his  later  seed- 
lings his  own  Greening  figures  largely  as  a  parent.  If  we  had 
nothing  outside  of  his  grounds  we  should  have  no  need  of  dis- 
couragement, but  still  he  plans  to  continue  and  enlarge  his  work. 
In  the  field  of  producing  new  varieties  he  stands  as  the  peer  of 
the  famous  Burbank  of  California  with  this  difference.  Luther 
Burbank  is  working  in  a  mild  climate  where  nearly  every  plant 
produced  is  hardy  and  will  do  well  in  some  portion  of  the  field 
he  covers.  The  question  of  hardiness  does  not  enter  into  his 
calculations  until  it  is  time  to  decide  where  a  new  creation  is  to 
find  a  field  of  usefulness.  In  his  mild  climate  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  produce  new  fruits  but  a  mild  climate  will  not  develop 
hardiness  which  is  the  main  requirement  in  this  cold  prairie 
region. 

Mr.  Patten,  located  in  the  central  portion  of  a  greater  prairie 
has  a  severe  and  changeable  climate  to  contend  with.  A  new 
variety  may  possess  all  the  good  points  required  except  the 
ability  to  stand  a  rigorous  climate  and  it  is  worthless  to  him. 

How  much  greater  patience  has  it  required  for  Mr.  Patten  to 
study  and  work  away  for  these  thirty-five  years  with  all  the 
discouragements  that  nature  has  placed  in  his  way  and  answer 
the  remarks  of  men  of  lesser  faith  and  works,  keeping  mejintime 
a  brave  determination  to  solve  the  problem  of  producing  a  suit- 
able fruit  list  and  formulate  rules  to  guide  others  in  later  years. 

His  Greening  has  already  been  m'entioned.     The  Brilliant  is 
16— H. 
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a  pure  Fameuse  seedling  and  the  best  of  the  many  I  have  seen. 
It  shows  the  improvement  in  leaf  that  seedlings  in  this  climate 
are  inclined  to  and  a  vigor  of  tree  as  well,  a  seedling  of  Tetofsky 
and  one  from  the  Golden  Russett  as  well  as  many  others  show 
the  same  improvement  in  leaf  and  general  vigor. 

Among  his  seedlings  from  Ben  Davis  is  one  crossed  with 
Johnathan  that  is  a  treasure.  The  crosses  with  Grimes  Golden 
are  among  the  valuable  ones  and  several  of  these  with  a  Green- 
ing cross  are  long  keepers,  of  good  size  and  desirable  quality 
and  in  tree  appear  to  closely  follow  the  Greening. 

Many  others  might  be  mentioned  but  perhaps  this  is  enough 
to  indicate  that  Iowa  is  in  the  procession  and  trying  to  do  her 
full  share  in  this  work. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

(1)  Which  two  varieties  of  plums  are  best  to  plant  in  Sauk 
County,  on  north  slope,  clay  soil,  to  fertilize  one  another? 
Hardy  varieties  considered? 

Mr.  W.  A.  Toole:  I  think  for  a  choice  I  would  take  Sur- 
prise and  Quaker,  although  there  are  so  many  different  varie- 
ties that  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  two  that  would  best. 

(2)  My  young  apple  orchard  on  rolling  clay  soil  raised  a 
crop  of  wheat  last  year  seeded  with  clover.  Had  I  better  plow 
it  in  the  early  spring,  or  hoe  around  the  trees  and  plow  in  June 
and  plant  to  com,  thus  turning  under  a  crop  of  clover,  as  the 
soil  needs  fertilizing? 

Mr.  Goodman  j  Do  so  by  all  means,  plow  under  wheat  and 
clover  and  then  cultivate  the  trees  well  and  put  in  corn.  Corn 
is  one  of  the  best  crops  that  can  possibly  be  grown  in  an  orch- 
ard. 

Mr.  Chappel :     Com  or  potatoes  will  do. 

(3)  Would  you  recommend  Bordeaux  mixture  for  summer 
leaf  blight  for  the  raspberry? 

Mr.  Rowe :    It  will  take  off  your  leaves. 

Prof.  Beach:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  trouble  the 
gentleman  has  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  blight  on  the  black 
raspberries.  Raspberries  I  believe  are  sometimes  affected  with 
the  pear  blight,  they  more  often  have  a  leaf  spot  that  makes 


to  answtr  iL*^  zziis:i-:z^  r«*-»-2«it  I  i=t  i=.  the  dirk  as  :o  whii 

Mr.  STrariz:    iTj  iLt^kr^rTT-l-es  I:«.i:ei  Irs:  rate  :i:::il  ab:u: 
pi^kin^  lime.  ir*n  th*  Zeivt*  nrr.*-i  liil*:  an-i  dr:-:  r-rd  or^  and 

Prc»f.  Bca?h:     L«  z:.*  ask  viz,  Lave  vc-  c-r-f-rrve-i  the  eane?^ 
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Mr.  Siranz:  We  have  anthri-fn  r^^ie,  r::t  I  do  not  iLir.k  that 
is  the  ea^ise. 

Pnjf.  Bearh:  fc  ei«e  vf  a  ce^^ieral  yelZr-wine  of  the  leaves 
as  Ton  hare  drserfr-ed.  I  sho-ild  I->:«k  for  «>:»i::e  r»>:*t  t!\"^'^l''e  or 
cane  troTibLe  that  yyi  t^iinzA,  handle  bj"  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux TniTtare.  I  wr.^ild  advise  yea  to  sesd  sr^tne  speeimens  to 
yoar  ciperisieiit  statxra.  and  let  them  see  what  y^^a  have  to 
contend  irith  and  they  can  advi«e  yoa  what  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Swartz:  The  eaces  seem  to  he  stroce.  the  r(»ts  seem  to 
be  strong  and  nice.    The  leaves  drc»p  right  in  the  pi-^king  time. 

Mr.  Bowe:  I  think  the  trc-Vrle  is  with  the  roots.  I  do  n«^t 
think  the  trouble  is  with  the  canes. 

(V  If  a  shy  bearing  variety  of  apple  is  grafted  on  a  heavy 
bearing  variety,  will  it  have  any  effect  on  the  bearing  habit  of 
the  diy  oneT 

ilr.  Periam:  The  scion  carries  the  bl«x^  of  the  fmit.  the 
inflnenee  of  the  stock  upon  the  graft  is  very  slight.  It  is  a 
question  that  is  open  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be :  it  is  a  veiy  deep  physiological  question. 

Mr.  Braekett :  I  think  that  in  grafting,  a  tree  that  is  a  very 
strong  grower  and  for  that  reason  does  not  come  into  bt^ar- 
ing  so  yonng.  might  be  grafted  onto  a  stock  that  would  dwarf 
it  somewhat  and  make  it  bear  more  readily. 

The  Secretary:     This  question  relates  wholly  to  bearing. 

The  President:  Prof.  Brown,  ean  you  give  us  some  light  on 
this  question? 

Prof.  Brown:  From  my  observation,  and  as  &r  as  we  are 
able  to  learn  from  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  very 
thoroughly,  there  is  no  great  influence  in  regard  to  shy  bear- 
ing of  fruit,  of  the  stoek  upon  the  scion.  There  is  supposed  to 
be  some  inflnenee  on  quality  where  a  scion  is  grafted  upon  a 
stoek  of  wfld  crab. 
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Mr.  Moyle :  I  think  we  will  have  to  admit  that  as  a  rule  a 
shy  bearing  variety  grafted  upon  a  heavy  bearing  variety  will 
affect  the  shy  bearer  and  make  it  bear,  simply  for  this  reason : 
Let  us  reason  back,  what  is  the  result,  what  is  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  that  as  a  rule,  is  a  heavy  bearer?  We  find  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  "^hat  that  is  a  slow  grower,  and  it  has  that  in- 
fluen?e,  d  a  shy  bearer  is  grafted  upon  a  heavy  bearer,  to  check 
the  growth,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  we  will  get  fruit 
earlier  on  our  shy  bearing  variety.  That  has  been  my  exper- 
ience. 

Mr.  Goodman :  It  will  depend  on  whether  the  shy  bearing 
of  that  variety  was  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  or  whether 
it  was  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pollen,  or  upon  lack  of  fer- 
tilization. That  would  be  the  point  to  iJe  considered,  whether 
or  not  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tree  grew  too  rapidly. 
If  it  was  just  because  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  then  if  it  were 
grown  on  a  tree  that  would  dwarf  it  or  check  it  a  little,  that 
would  cause  it  to  fruit  better,  anything  of  that  kind.  If  a  tree 
does  not  bear,  make  it  bear.  There  is  no  tree  but  what  you 
can  make  bear,  and  bring  them  into  bearing  yourself,  either 
by  very  heavy  summer  pruning,  or  by  girdling  and  girdling 
is  as  good  a  way  to  treat  an  orchard  if  it  does  not  bear  as 
cultivation,  or  to  improve  in  any  other  way,  and  we  use  gird- 
ling as  part  of  our  orchard  work  just  as  much  as  we  do  prun- 
ing, just  as  much  as  we  do  cultivating,  so  that  if  this  variety 
is  deficient  in  pollen,  or  not  a  self-fertilizer,  why,  that  is  one 
question,  and  if  it  is  because  of  rapid  growth,  that  you  can 
overcome  by  grafting  on  a  slower  growing  variety,  or  by  gird- 
ling the  tree. 

Mr.  Smith :  One  object  of  that  question  was  to  know  if  there 
is  anybody  here  that  has  practiced  that  and  knew  whether 
it  worked?  I  do  not  care  especially  in  that  about  the  theories, 
the  why  and  wherefore,  I  want  to  know  the  facts,  and  what 
led  to  that  question  is  this  fact:  We  have  growing  side  by 
side,  about  eight  feet  apart,  a  Grimes  Golden  and  Duchess  apple 
trees.  The  Duchess  bears  as  the  Duchess  would  do,  and  the 
Grimes  Golden  grows  about,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  as  they 
usually  do,  not  any  to  speak  of,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  took  a 
couple  of  slips  of  the  Grimes  Golden  and  stuck  them  into  the 
Duchess,  forgot  all  about  them;  a  few  years  after  I  noticed 
they  were  full  of  apples,  and  the  thought  came  to  me,  as  that 
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Duchess  made  that  Grimjes  Golden  graft  bear,  whether  there 
was  an  influence  of  any  kind  there  that  could  be  made  use  of. 

Prof.  Brown :  I  would  like  to  enlarge  upon  that  a  little,  and 
say  that  many  times  trees  that  are  shy  bearing  in  themselves, 
say,  like  the  Baldwin,  one  that  I  am  very  familiar  with,  if 
planted  in  gardens  composed  entirely  of  Baldwins,  they  will 
not  have  very  good  crops,  but  if  they  are  top-grafted  with 
trees  that  are  pollenizers,  then  they  are  good  bearers.  Now, 
this  whole  matter  may  not  be  a  setting  of  a  scion  into  a  cer- 
tain stock,  but  it  may  be  a  matter  of  cross-poUenization ;  that  is 
what  it  is  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Hatch :  I  want  to  arise  to  correct  one  mistake  that  is  be- 
ing made.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  fast  growing  varie- 
ties are  all  shy  bearers,  which  is  not  the  fact.  The  McMahan's 
white  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers  we  have,  and  one  of  the 
heaviest  bearers,  and  there  are  other  varieties  just  the  same. 

The  President:  I  want  to  say  that  perhaps  in  your  putting 
that  scion  in  there,  you  got  a  hardier  scion  than  it  would  have 
been  on  the  parent  tree,  and  that  perhaps  the  winters  affected 
the  parent  tree  so  that  it  would  not  bear  as  much. 

Mr.  Periam:     That  is  another  phase  of  the  question. 

(5)  What  is  the  matter  with  strawberries  that  causes  the 
leaf  to  commence  rolling  up  soon  after  they  commence  bloom- 
ing, and  dry  up  before  the  berries  ripen  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  should  say  that  that  is  the  leaf  roller,  if 
I  understand  the  disease  right,  something  that  is  very  perva- 
lent  is  this  state.  It  is  not  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  symptoms  of  leaf 
roller.  I  know  the  leaf  curls  up  tight,  if  you  open  it  up  you 
will  find  inside  the  leaf  roller,  which  is  a  small  green  worm. 
That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  I  think  them  strawberry  grow- 
ers of  Wisconsin  will  have  to  face  at  the  present  time,  it  seems 
to  me  the  leaf  roller  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  we 
have  got  to  fight  in  the  strawberry  business. 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  was  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  last 
June  to  see  their  berries,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  all  the  varie- 
ties they  had  were  curled  up  in  that  way,  not  only  curled  up, 
but  mouldy ;  they  were  in  very  bad  shape.  They  do  not  seem  to 
understand  yet  just  what  it  is.  What  they  had  is  not  the 
leaf  roller,  we  are  acquainted  with  that,  but  it  was  a  very  se- 
rious matter.     It  is  a  new  plantation  on  land  that  had  been 
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used  for  vegetables,  and  the  plants  were  in  very  bad  shape, 
some  varieties  did  not  have  one  good  sound  leaf  in  them. 

The  President:     What  is  your  solution  for  that? 

Mr.  Crawford :    Well,  I  have  not  any. 

Mr.  Periam :  The  natural  solution  would  be  that  the  garden 
ground  was  excessively  rich  in  humus  and  that  might  produce  a 
fungous  disease. 

Mr.  Brackett:  I  have  been  in  the  strawberry  business  all 
my  life  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Iowa, 
South  Dakota  and  in  Minnesota,  and  more  particularly  in  South 
Dakota,  where  we  have  our  strawberries  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters dry,  the  ground  is  perfectly  dry,  and  in  such  cases  as  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  root  killing ;  while  it  may  not  kill  the 
plant  out  entirely,  it  kills  a  majority  of  the  roots ;  your  crown 
may  be  alive  and  enough  of  the  roots  alive  to  start  the  plant 
into  growth,  it  will  throw  out  a  few  small  leaves  and  sometimes 
the  blossom  bud  will  come  open  and  the  berries  will  form,  it 
may  be  so,  you  will  not  get  any  blossom,  and  it  may  be  so  it 
will  form  a  blossom  and  form  fruit  and  may  be  you  will  get 
one  picking  off.  the  vines,  and  your  vines  dry  right  out  and 
your  crop  will  dry  out  in  short  order.  But  if  you  will  investi- 
gate that,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  caused  by  the  roots  being 
injured  by  winter.  I  have  seen  acres  of  berries  that  have  been 
hurt  in  that  way,  both  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  last 
winter  that  was  the  trouble  with  our  strawberry  crop  in  Min- 
nesota; our  crowns  came  out  in  the  spring  looking  well  and 
they  started  to  grow,  but  in  digging  the  plants  we  found  a 
great  many  of  the  roots  were  injured,  and  when  they  came  to 
fruiting  we  got  one  picking,  and  then  the  leaves  shriveled  up 
and  dried  up. 

Further  questions  on  strawberries  were  postponed,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  strawberry  subjects  on  the 
program. 
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WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  FROM  EUREKA  LOCAL  SO- 

CIETY. 

Eva  Loope. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticul- 
tural Society : 

Rushford  Horticultural  and  Improvement  Society  was  organ- 
ized on  Feb.  19,  1893,  and  we  have  been  very  much  alive  all 
these  thirteen  years. 

We  now  have  a  membership  of  about  65.  We  lost  one  faith- 
ful member  by  death,  last  May,  one  who  was  always  in  his 
place  and  who  will  be  greatly  missed  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  state  society.  I  refer  to  Henry  Floyd,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  untiring  workers  our  society  possessed. 

We  hold  our  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
every  month  and  the  kind  leading  members  generally  have  a 
fine  dinner  for  us. 

You  have  all  noticed,  no  doubt,  how  our  state  meeting  is  al- 
most exclusively  composed  of  men  but  in  our  local  society  the 
women  are  in  the  majority  and  keep  up  the  interest  by  their 
untireing  efforts. 

Last  June  we  had  a  strawberry  festival  and  later  we  held  a 
fruit  and  a  flower  show.  Both  were  well  attended,  and  much 
interested  was  manifested. 

Luther  Burbank  of  California  was  made  a  most  interesting 
topic  at  a  couple  of  our  meetings.  Our  president  for  the  year 
of  1906'  has  not  yet  been  elected  as  we  failed  to  hold  any  meet- 
ing this  year — so  the  old  oflficers  hold  over  Dr.  Loope,  presi- 
dent and  H.  H.  G.  Bradt,  secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  FROM  OMRO  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  Jas.  Stead. 

Omro,  Wis.,  Feb.  2,  1906. 

The  Omro  Horticultural  Society  respect  fully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  past  year. 

Our  society  has  held  eleven  meetings  and  our  programs 
for  the  year  have  been  both  instructive  and  interesting.  We 
have  a  membership  of  70  besides  a  fair  attendance  of  the 
young  people  who  assist  in  the  programs  at  different  times. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  January  12,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : 

President — Henrv  Ross. 

Vice  President — A.  Marshall. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jas.  Stead. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  J.  Jenkins. 

Delegate  to  Winter  Meeting,  Mrs.  Jos.  D.  Treleven ;  Alter- 
nate Delegate  to  Winter  Meeting,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Freese;  Execii- 
ive  Board : — Chas.  Oak,  W.  Ward,  Mrs.  Lester  Stead  and  Mrs. 
A.  Hyde. 


REPORT  OF  ALGOMA  SOCIETY. 

L.  J.  Athearn. 

To  the  Officers  and  IMembers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticul- 
tural Society: 

The  Algoma  Horticultural  Improvement  Association  has 
just  closed  the  sixth  year  of  its  existance,  a  year  marked  by 
harmony  and  good  works. 

The  society  had  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  enrollment  of 
about  seventv-five  members. 

The  officers  for  1906  elected  at  the  December  meeting  are: 
President,  J.  C.  Davis,  Vice  President,  Austin  Payton,  Seere- 
lar>',  S.  J.  Athearn,  Treasurer  Chas.  Phillipson. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  who 
are  appointed  by  the  president  and  who  with  the  officers  form 
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the  executive  board:  John  Athearn,  Mrs.  Jessie  Moon,  Geo. 
Jones  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  DuBoise. 

The  society  meets  regularly  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  All  the  meetings  are  held  at  Grange  hall  which  is  lo- 
cated about  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Oshkosh. 

This  hall  has  many  advantages  as  a  place  of  meeting  over  a 
private  residence  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  members,  amply 
repay  the  cost  of  rental  which  is  $2  per  evening.  It  brings 
the  members  all  together  in  one  room  facing  the  president's 
desk  so  that  all  may  hear,  see  and  pay  attention  to  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  sheds  for  the  protection  of  teams  during  the 
meetings  and  the  hall  is  provided  with  facilities  for  serving 
the  basket  lunches  which  are  served  at  each  meeting. 

Besides  the  regular  monthly  meetings  there  is  an  annual 
public  dinner  which  is  given  sometime  in  March.  These 
events  are  always  well  attended  and  are  made  an  occasion  for 
recruiting  our  membership. 

Our  society  learned  with  pleasure  early  last  season  that  our 
invitation  to  the  state  society  to  hold  its  summer  meeting 
in  Oshkosh  had  been  accepted.  The  various  committees  ap- 
pointed to  make  arrangements  for  the  summer  meeting  worked 
faithfully  and  harmoniously  to  make  the  summer  meeting  of 
August  29,  1905  a  success. 

The  expense  incurred  in  the  entertainment  of  the  state  so- 
ciety placed  our  society  slightly  in  debt,  but  a  small  assess- 
ment on  the  members  followed  by  a  successful  box  social  en- 
abled our  society  to  meet  all  its  obligations  and  have  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  discussions  in  our  society  are  not  confined  strictly  to 
horticultural  topics,  as  our  membership  contains  patrons  of  all 
branches  of  agriculture.  Informal  exhibits  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  are  made  at  the  meetings  in  season. 

The  practical  discussions — many  of  our  members  being  suc- 
ees.sful  horticulturalists — the  social  feature  and  the  educative 
parliamentary  practice  are  among  the  features  that  make  our 
society  popular  in  this  community. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WAUPACA  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

W.  H.  Holmes. 

The  Waupaca  County  Horticultural  Society  has  its  head- 
quarters at  the  county  seat,  Waupaca  City,  though  we  often 
hold  our  meetings  at  the  homes  of  our  members.  There  are  no 
local  societies  at  present  in  the  county.  The  county  society 
was  formerly  the  Waupaca  Horticultural  Society  and  Improve- 
ment Association.  We  have  about  one  hundred  names  on  the 
rolls  of  the  present  organization.  One  meeting  was  held 
January  27th,  1905  at  which  time  a  splendid  talk  was  given  by 
A.  J.  Philips  of  West  Salem  on  Wisconsin  seedling  apples  in 
general  and  Waupaca  county  seedling  apples  in  particular. 
Other  interesting  talks  were  given  by  Mr.  Barnes  of  Arctic  nur- 
sery fame,  Dr.  Frost  of  Chicago  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Hayward  of 
Waupaca  and  Mr.  Holmes  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  O.  G.  Secor 
the  originator  of  the  Secor  strawberry. 

Another  splendid  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  S.  S.  Chandler's 
October  10,  1905,  the  day  Prof.  Sandsten  dug  across  sections 
of  the  experimental  potato  field  showing  the  results  of 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  potatoes.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  re- 
sults were  in  favor  of  spraying,  a  bulletin  of  which  is  or  will 
soon  be  issued  telling  the  exact  readings  and  results.  Apples 
were  also  exhibited  from  orchards  sprayed  and  not  sprayed 
showing  that  the  orchard  should  not  be  neglected  any  more 
than  the  potato  patch.  The  results  in  more  dollars  to  the  or- 
chardist  as  well  as  to  the  potato  raiser  should  be  an  incentive 
to  spraying. 

At  our  meetings  the  wants  of  the  ** inner  man*'  are  never 
overlooked  as  the  good  suppers  prepared  by  the  lady  members 
always  attest. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  a  meeting  held  Janu- 
ary 27,  1906  at  the  Park  Hotel  in  Waupaca  City. 

President,  W.  II.  Holmes. 

1st  vice  president,  Mrs.  HoUis  Gibson,  Lind. 

2nd  vice  president,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Barnes,  Waupaca. 

Secretary,  Ray  Barnes,  Waupaca. 

Delegate  to  the  state  meeting,  Madison,  Feb.  G,  7,  3,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Barnes,  Waupaca. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  LAKE  GENEVA  GARDENER'S  AND 

FOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Albert  H.  Reupke. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  the  delegate 
from  Lake  Geneva,  representing  the  Lake  Geneva  Gardener's 
and  Foreman's  Asssoeiation,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  sub- 
mit my  report,  herewith.  Lake  Geneva  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  many  fine  and  large  estates  and  the  homes  of 
wealthy  people  surrounding  the  lake  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  gardeners  on  these  country  places,  seeing  that  much 
was  to  be  gained  through  the  exchange  of  experiences  and  new 
ideas  organized  themselves  into  an  association  on  March  4, 
1905  with  the  following  object  in  view — to  increase  the  inter- 
est in  gardening,  to  make  exhibits  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
at  seasonable  times  and  furnish  each  other  with  reliable  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  gardening. 

At  our  first  meeting  the  association  had  thirty  two  members 
and  has  since  increased  to  forty-five.  We  meet  on  the  first 
and  third  Saturday  of  each  month  and  although  some  of  the 
members  live  from  five  tp  six  miles  away,  many  of  them  make 
it  a  point  to  attend  these  meetings  which  are  nearly  all  made 
profitable  and  enjoyable  to  the  members  by  showing  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  reading  of  papers  especially 
prepared  for  the  association.  It  is  one  of  our  rules  that  every- 
thing for  exhibition  at  our  meetings  must  be  correctly  labeled. 
During  the  season  were  shown  the  first  sweet  peas  on  June 
17,  var.,  Earliest  of  All  and  Lady  Spenser,  also  Campanula 
persicifolia,  Hauchera  sanguinea,  Peonies  and  Cos  lettuce.  On 
August  19th,  there  were  on  exhibition  some  splendid  spikes 
of  Gladiolus  princeps.  On  September  16  and  23  were  shown 
fine  collections  of  dahlias  of  all  types  and  on  October  7th  the 
first  chrysanthemums  were  shown  grown  out  of  doors,  var., 
Glory  of  Pacific,  Polly  Rose,  Mrs.  Whilden,  Omega  and  the 
Queen  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of  grapes,  and  on  January 
6  some  fine  bunches  of  green  house  grown  sweet  peas.  These 
jad  been  sown  October  15th  and  were  therefore  in  bloom  about 
seventy-five  days  later. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed  at  our  meet- 
ings: 

The  Propagation  and  Growing  of  Exh.  Chrysaiithemum  pot 
plants  by  John  Sligh. 

The  Culture  and  Propagation  of  Carnations  by  Alex.  John- 
son. 

The  Forcing  of  the  following  Vegetables:  Potatoes,  Cauli- 
flower, Peas,  Snap-Beans,  Spinach,  Beets,  Head  Lettuce, 
Onions,  Radish  and  Carrots. 

The  Growing  of  Strawberries  in  frames,  both  papers  pre- 
pared by  A.  J.  Smith. 

A  paper  on  Wild  Flowers  by  William  Longland. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-vine  out-of-doors  by  James 
Balsden. 

The  Cultivation  of  Melons  under  Glass  by  Henry  Tollman. 

Hardy  Perennials  by  J.  Higgins,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

The  Growing  of  Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors  by  Frank 
Kuhns. 

The  Peony  by  A.  J.  Smith. 

Then  we  have  each  month  a  paper  on  Seasonable  Fruits  pre- 
pared by  some  member.  At  the  Mid-Summer  Fair  of  which 
you  have  probably  heard  and  with  which  we  are  affiliated,  we 
made  a  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables  w^hich  exceeded  the 
expectation  of  every  visitor.  The  following  is  an  item  from  the 
L.  G.  News:  **It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  floral  and  vegetable 
exhibit  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  at  any  agricul- 
tural fair.  The  floral  collections  arranged  for  greatest  eflfect 
w^ere  certainly  in  the  highest  state  of  art  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  evoked  the  admiration  of  every  one.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  our  Lake  Geneva  gardeners  for  this  greatest 
of  Fair  hits." 

In  November  on  the  3rd  and  4th  we  gave  a  flower  or  rather 
a  Chrysanthemum  show  which  proved  financially  as  well  as 
socially  a  great  success.  The  premiums  awarded  were  blue, 
red  and  white  ribbons  and  some  cash  premiums  offered  by 
some  of  the  shore  residents.  Those  premiums  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  exhibits  would  be  judged  according  to  points  by 
a  competent  judge  made  the  competition  keen  and  brought 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  jrardoners  {ind  so  added  greatly  to 
the  success  of  our  show.  We  closed  the  flower  show  with  a 
banquet  for  the  members    and    their    visitors.    At    our   next 
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meeting  it  was  decided  to  make  the  chrysanthemum  show  an 
annual  event  in  our  association  and  we  have  already  prepared 
the  schedule  list  for  this  year.  We  have  arranged  to  dis- 
tribute chrysanthemum  cuttings  among  the  school  children  of 
Lake  Geneva  and  will  oflFer  suitable  premiums  for  the  best 
plants  grown  by  them  by  next  fall.  From  the  aforesaid  you 
will  perceive  we  are  busy  people,  but  still  we  found  time  to 
visit  several  nurseries  and  green  houses.  Last  summer  we 
made  two  trips  around  the  lake  with  our  families  visiting  the 
estates  of  our  fellow  gardeners. 

At  our  organization  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  A.  J.  Smith,  gardener  for  J.  J.  Mitchel. 

Vice  President,  Alex.  Johnson,  gardener  for  R.  P.  Crane. 

Secretary,  John  Tiplady,  gardener  for  H.  H.  Porter. 

Treasurer,  Prank  Kuehne,  gardener  for  0.  W.  Potter. 

Delegate  to  Windsor  Meeting,  Albert  Reupke. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Treasurer's  report,  which  shows: 


• 


In  receipts  from  March  4,  1905  to  September  1st  . .       $148  50 
In  expenses  from  same  date  68  25 

Leaving  a  balance  of $80  25 

Then  we  gave  our  flower  show  on  February  1st  1906  and  our 

treasury  shows  an  income  of $561  75 

and  an  expenditure  of  327  92 


Balance   $233  83 

$150  of  this  was  put  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  to  furnish  the 
premiums  at  our  next  flower  show. 

Last  June  we  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  in  the  name  of  our  association  I  wish  to 
thank  the  society  for  the  courtesies  shown  us  and  to  extend 
to  all  an  invitation  to  our  Mid-Summer  Fair  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show,  as  well  as  to  any  of  our  regular  meetings  if  you 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
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REPORT  OP  DELEGATE  TO  ILLINOIS. 

W.  A.  Toole. 

Tour  delegate  to  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
well  entertained  and  reports  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

This  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  society,  considerable  time  was  spent  in  reminiscence  of 
pioneer  days  and  reviews  of  the  development  of  different  lines 
of  horticulture  and  related  subjects  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  None  of  the  original  members  of  the  society  are  now 
living,  though  there  were  a  number  present  who  wore  the 
"pioneer  member''  badge. 

To  a  young  man  of  the  present  day  the  enormous  strides  in 
horticultural  progress  during  the  fifty  years  considered  was  a 
surprise  when  so  many  illustrations  were  furnished  together. 
The  florist  trade,  the  apple  and  small  fruit  industry,  and  mar- 
ket gardening  have  grown  to  very  large  size,. and  knowledge 
of  the  best  means  to  combat  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
also  methods  of  transporting  and  preserving  fruit  have  de- 
veloped from  almost  nothing  during  this  time. 

Besides  the  strictly  historical  papers,  time  was  found  to  pre- 
sent much  other  valuable  information.  Probably  the  most  not- 
able thought  brought  out  in  the  strawberry  discussion,  was, 
that  to  the  commercial  grower  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  let 
the  other  fellow  do  the  testing  of  new  varieties.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  strawberry  plant  will  not  grow  well  if  planted 
so  that  'the  crown  is  too  low  or  too  high  the  transplanting  ma- 
chine does  not  find  favor  among  Illinois  strawberry  men. 

Bitter  rot  of  the  apple  has  received  much  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  This  disease  is  not 
so  troublesome  in  Wisconsin  as  it  is  south  of  us,  yet  at  times  it 
may  become  serious.  The  first  infection  of  the  fruit  comes 
from  cankered  limbs  and  from  mummified  fruits  left  hanging 
on  the  trees  over  winter.  Secondary  infection  may  follow 
from  the  first  infected  fruit.  Prevention  consists  in  removing 
cankered  limbs  and  mummified  fruits  and  repeated  sprayings 
with  a  fungicide.  Much  more  careful  spraying  seems  to  be 
done  in  the  commercial  orchards  in  Illinois  than  the  writer  has 
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heard  of  in  Wisconsin.  Dust  spray  was  pronounced  a  failure 
when  a  fungicide  was  used  and  of  very  little  use  in  combatting 
the  codling  moth. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  meetings  was  the  strong 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  shown  by  both  the  horticultural 
society  and  the  experiment  station. 

While  this  was  very  much  an  apple  growers'  convention,  or- 
namental horticulture  and  market  gardening  also  received  at- 
tention. Though  there  was  some  discusssion  as  to  varieties  of 
apples,  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  apple  talk  was  spent  on 
spraying. 

The  fruit  display  was  large  and  very  interesting,  but  few 
Wisconsin  varieties  were  represented  and  the  coloring  and 
*  size  of  these  were  not  equal  to  good  Wisconsin  specimens  of 
the  same  varieties,  such  as  are  shown  upon  our  tables.  Their 
manner  of  arranging  plates  in  the  exhibits  of  fruit  was  very 
satisfactory.  All  competing  plates  of  one  variety  were  ar- 
ranged together  instead  of  grouping  all  the  plates  of  one  ex- 
hibitor. The  re-arranging  was  done  by  a  committee  imme- 
diately after  the  entry  books  were  closed.  This  method  of  ar- 
rangement would  not  be  practical  where  sweepstakes  are  of- 
fered. 

It  was  decided  to  judge  fruit  at  future  meetings  by  the  use 
of  a  score  card,  the  one  recommended  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture  being  adopted  for  present  use. 

The  question  box  was  a  decided  success  at  this  meeting;  it 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  competent  man  who  distributed  paper 
and  collected  the  questions  each  day  and  who  also  lead  in  the 
discnssions.  A  question  box  seems  desirable  where  well 
handled,  otherwise  it  is  a  flat  failure. 

A  banquet  was  held  which  was  well  attended  and  it  proved 
a  very  enjoyable  occasion,  presenting  as  it  did,  another  side  of 
the  generally  versatile  hoHiculturist. 

Tour  delegate  was  rather  amused  sometimes  at  the  remarks 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Central  and  Southern  Illinois  who 
seemed  to  believe  Wisconsin  and  the  north  pole  have  much 
the  same  climate  and  consequently  that  there  is  but  little 
chance  for  fruit  growing  in  this  state. 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  IOWA. 

WiLIJAM    HaNCHETT. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  unalloyed  pleasure  that  I  received 
Secretary  Cranefield's  notice  that  I  had  been  honored  with  the 
appointment  as  delegate  to  the  Des  Moines  meeting  to  be  held 
December  12th  to  14th  1905,  for  I  must  confess  to  a  longing  to 
explore  new  fields  and  discover  whether  or  not  the  horticultur- 
ist there  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  Wisconsin  people.  I 
arrived  at  Des  Moines  early  on  the  morning  of  December  12th 
and  took  my  way  to  the  appointed  headquarters  as  a  gathering 
throng  of  earnest  looking  men  gave  notice  that  the  crowd  had 
commenced  to  arrive,  and  that  horticulturists  were  the  same 
earnest,  energetic  men  the  world  over. 

The  time  alloted  the  several  sessions  was  well  filled  and  the 
discussions  interesting  and  spirited. 

The  directors  from  the  several  districts  reported  all  classes 
of  fruit  vines  and  trees  were  in  excellent  condition  through  the 
state. 

The  discussion  on  spraying  brought  out  the  fact  that  where 
ever  thorough  work  had  been  done  that  the  results  had  been 
very  beneficial,  numerous  instances  being  cited  where  thor- 
ough work  during  the  past  unfavorable  season  had  been  re- 
w^arded  with  a  handsome  return  on  an  orchard  while  neglect 
had  given  no  return  whatever. 

From  the  discussion  on  fire  blight  I  discovered  that  they 
have  just  as  many  theories  in  Iowa  regarding  it  as  we  have  in 
Wisconsin,  but  would  not  be  willing  to  concede  that  they  have 
any  more. 

The  general  complaint  of  the  small  fruit  grower  was  low 
prices  and  small  profits. 

One  gentleman  found  it  profitable  to  can  his  strawberries 
when  the  price  dropped  below  $1.25  per  24  qt.  case;  he  used  for 
this  work  an  outfit  that  he  made  himself  at  a  cost  of  $50.00, 
with  which  he  could  can  1,000  to  1,500  quarts  a  day. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  practical  businesslike  turn 
all  discussions  took.  The  discussion  on  cold  storage  brought 
out  the  estimate  that  could  the  orchardists  of  Iowa  by  proper 
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cold  storage  facilities  and  by  raising  suitable  varieties,  supply 
the  urban  population  with  winter  apples  it  would  make  a  sav- 
ing to  the  state  of  $1,500,000.00  per  annum  and  estimating  that 
the  rural  population  consumed  as  much  per  capita  the  saving 
would  be  over  $5,000,000.00  per  annum. 

Would  not  some  carefully  gathered  statistics  of  this  kind  be 
of  value  to  our  state.  There  were  over  600  plates  of  fruit  on 
exhibitin  at  the  meeting.  The  banquet  given  at  the  Savery 
Wednesday  evening  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair,  and  this  re- 
port would  not  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  it. 


REPORT  OP  DELEGATE  TO  N.  E.  IOWA. 

Chas.  L.  Pearson. 

The  N.  E.  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Hampton  December  19-20  and  21st;  W.  H.  Guilford  pre- 
sided and  John  C.  Ferris  was  secretary. 

The  delegates  were  warmly  recived  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. The  local  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  light.  The 
total  attendance  averaging  about  thirty-five  for  each  session. 

The  papers  read  were  short  and  to  the  point,  up  to  date 
methods  of  fruit  culture  were  advocated  and  the  discussions 
were  spirited  and  keen. 

Hampton  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  three  thousand  people 
and  no  saloons  in  sight.  The  surrounding  country  is  dotted 
with  groves  of  trees  and  the  substantial  farm  buildings  denote 
prosperity.  Considerable  fruit  is  grown  near  Hampton,  500 
bushels  of  strawberries  were  marketed  by  N.  E.  Ferris  last 
season.  They  were  of  the  Jones  variety  originated  by  himself. 
We  heard  of  one  resident  who  sold  $900  worth  of  wealthy 
apples  from  100  trees.  Another  local  fruit  enthusiast  had  re- 
cently ordered  $4,125  worth  of  plum  trees,  he  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting.  We  hardly  think  it  worth  while  for  the  nur- 
serymen here  to  go  to  Iowa  hunting  for  like  chances  to  sell 
trees. 

Hampton  is  proud  of  its  green-house  and  the  owner  Mr.  Ed. 
Curtis,  who  has  by  strenuous  endeavor  climbed  the  rugged 
17— H. 
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pathway  of  success — takes  pleasure  in  showing  visitors  the 
blooming  beauties  which  thrive  beneath  10,500  square  feet  of 
glass.  There  were  about  one  hundt'ed  plates  of  Apples  exhib- 
ited at  the  meeting  some  of  the  best  being  ** Patten's  Seedlings.*' 

In  his  paper  on  **The  evolution  of  the  apple"  C.  Q.  Patten 
said  that  in  the  pl'oeess  of  cross  pollenization  he  could  control 
the  color  of  the  apple  he  wished  to  prdduce  find  could  also  con- 
trol the  form  of  the  tree. 

Prof.  Beach  told  how  the  fruit  grower  could  overcome  some 
of  his  troubles  by  proper  attention  to  spraying.  He  also  gave 
an  interesting  demonstration  on  preparing  the  liquid  Bordeaux 
mixture  showing  that  each  ingredient — the  lime  and  the  blue 
stone — ^should  be  dissolved  and  fully  dilluted  before  mixing 
together. 

Elmer  Reeves  advocated  the  dust  spray,  claiming  that  it 
could  be  purchased  ready  for  use,  was  easily  applied  and  did 
the  business. 

In  the  discussion  on  trimming  sec.  Wesley  Green  of  the  state 
society  said:  ** Don't  trim  your  orchards  severely,  don't  cut 
off  large  limbs,  thin  out  the  ^mall  limbs  to  let  the  sunlight  in, 
and  in  a  commercial  orchard  head  the  trees  low." 

C.  Berthelsen,  delegate  from  Slinnesota,  said  he  had  cut  oflf 
all  the  limbs  in  an  orchard  of  Hibernal  and  grafted  in  Wealthy 
with  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Berthelsen  said  the  favorite 
vjirieties  of  apples  in  his  locality  dre — Duchess,  Lowland 
Raspberry,  Wealthy,  Patten's  Greening  and  N.  W.  Greening. 

Elmer  Reeves  gave  the  following  as  a  list  of  fruit  adapted 
to  northern  Iowa,  Apples — Duchess,  Wealthy,  N.  W.  Greening, 
arid  Patten's  Greening.  lie  also  spoke  highly  of  Windsor  Chief 
and  Brilliant. 

Plum.s — D(*soto  and  Wyant. 

Cherries — Early  Richmond  and  Slontmorency. 

Currants — Victoria  and  White  grape. 

Gooseberriof — Ilowland  and  Downing. 

Grapes — Concord,  Wordon  and  Moore's  Early. 

Rtrawberries — Warfiold.  Dunlap  and  Crescent. 

Raspberries — Turner.  Cuthbert,  Older  and  Kansas. 

Blackberries — Snvder. 

E.  Blakeninn  of  Decorah,  Iowa  said  there  were  but  few 
farms  in  his  locality  without  apples.    Wealthy   and    Patten's 
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Greening  are  favorites,  pears  are  a  failure,  peaches  no  good, 
strawberries  yield  heavily  and  prices  range  low. 

Prof.  Van  Houghton  of  southern  Iowa  talked  on  cold  stor- 
age. Apples  should  be  cooled  over  night  before  being  placed 
in  cold  storage.  The  Wealthy  is  exceptionally  good  for  keep- 
ing in  this  way.  Cave  cellars  were  recommended  for  storing 
fruit.  They  should  be  covered  with  three  or  four  feet  of 
earth  and  air  admitted  by  an  underground  pipe  and  should 
have  a  small  air  chimney  at  the  top. 

The  president's  address  recommended  that  papers  be  as- 
signed six  months  previous  to  the  date  of  next  meeting.  The 
members  voted  to  adopt  this  rflle. 

Theae  officers  were  elected  for  the  next  year.  President, 
C.  Gr.  Patten;  Vice  President,  C.  P.  Gardner;  Secretary,  C.  H. 
True;  Treasurer,  E.  Blakeman. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Charles  City. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  MINNESOTA. 

E.  P.  Sandsten. 

Through  the  kindness  of  this  society  I  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  so- 
ciey.  The  meeting  on  the  whole  was  both  profitable  and  in- 
teresting. It  was  held  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church  and  the 
facilities  for  handling  the  crowd  and  the  exhibit  was  very 
good,  but  so  far  as  the  general  attendance  was  concerned  it 
was  a  disappointment.  It  was  told  by  the  secretary  that  the 
membership  of  the  society  is  nearly  2000,  while  the  attendance 
was  not  larger  than  is  here  today.  Many  of  the  old  pioneers 
were  present  as  usual,  prominent  among  them  Mr.  Wyman, 
Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Tanhke,  Mr.  Latham,  Mr.  Loring, 
and  our  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Kellogg  of  "Wisconsin, 

The  program  was  extended  over  three  days  and  it  was  too 
full  to  permit  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  topics  handled, 
and  I  think  a  mistake  was  made  in  trying  to  cover  to  much 
ground.  One  part  of  the  program  was  given  over  to  the  nur- 
sery men  and  their  customers.  This  part  proved  exceedingly 
interesting  and  brought  out  facts  which  the  fruit  growers  in 
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general  are  not  acquainted  with,  though  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  the  nurserymen  and  the  fruit  grower  having  the 
same  object  in  view  should  be  honest  with  one  another.  The 
promiscuous  employment  of  agents  was  discussed  as  a  menace 
to  substantial  progress.  It  Feems  that  our  society  could  profit- 
ably devote  a  half  day  to  this  subject  in  a  future  program. 

The  impression  an  outsider  would  gain  from  attending  the 
Minnesota  meeting  would  be  that  Minnesota  horticulturists 
have  gone  apple  mad,  while  Minnesota  members  may  accuse 
us  of  going  plum  mad.  Apple  seedlings  were  the  most  absorb- 
ing topic  and  the  exhibit  showed  evidence  of  great  activity 
among  fruit  growers  and  farmers  in  the  production  of  new 
seedlings.  The  exhibits  were  exceptionally  large  and  fine,  es- 
pecially so  was  the  collection  of  seedling  apples.  I  think  that 
the  Minnesota  people  have  stolen  a  march  on  us  in  having  their 
meetings  in  December,  as  they  can  then  make  a  better  exhibit 
of  fruit  than  we  can  in  February.  We  can  only  exhibit  fruit 
that  has  been  kept  in  storage  or  a  few  of  our  winter  apples. 
Whether  any  direct  gain  results  from  having  the  meeting  in 
December  instead  of  February  is  an  open  question  but  I  think 
it  worth  while  for  us  to  consider. 

There  were  two  prominent  apple  seedlings  exhibited.  These 
two  seedlings  are  now  being  propagated  and  distributed.  There 
is  also  a  seedling  shown  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  Goodhue  County 
that  stands  very  high  and  is  now  being  extensively  tested. 
This  seedling  is  in  line  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  society  for 
the  best  winter  seedling. 

The  liberal  prizes  offered  by  the  society  for  the  production 
of  apples  and  plums  is  beginning  to  bring  results.  Besides 
the  prizes  for  apples  there  are  two  prizes  for  plums,  one  for 
$1,000  and  another  for  $100. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  membership,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  while  the  membership  in  the  Minnesota  so- 
ciety is  very  large  the  attendance  was  relatively  small  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  society 
does  not  lie  entirely  in  the  number  but  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
activity  of  the  workers. 

One  criticism  I  would  make  on  the  meeting  is  the  generality 
of  the  topics  discussed  and  I  heartily  want  to  second  our  sec- 
retary's idea  of  the  program,  namely,  that  so  far  as  possible 
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each  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  shall  stand  as  a  monogram 
or  a  thesis  on  that  subject  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  a  finished  product  printed  for  future 
reference.  In  this  way  only  can  permanent  good  be  derived 
from  the  report  and  a  history  of  horticulture  in  each  state  be 
recorded. 

Another  fact  was  brought  back  to  me  with  greater  force 
than  ever,  namely  that  while  discussions  in  many  instances  arc 
for  the  enlightenment  of  others,  they  are  in  other  instances 
mere  discussions  of  personal  opinion  which  are  hardly  profit- 
able since  seldom  two  persons  agree.  Each  speaker  is  insist- 
ent that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion — the  fact  is  that  we  are  all 
right  according  to  our  own  opinion. 

When  we  consider  Minnesota's  position  on  the  map  and  her 
age  as  a  settled  state,  I  think  that  she  has  a  right  to  be  justly 
proud  of  her  achievements.  She  will  some  day  be  able  to 
teach  her  more  favorite  sister  states  the  secret  of  profitable 
fruit  growing. 

The  closing  climax  of  the  meeting  was  the  banquet  Thurs- 
day night,  December  23rd.  At  this  meeting  a  number  of 
toasts  were  given,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Kellogg  responding  in 
their  usual  happy  mood.  Prof.  Hansen  of  South  Dakota 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Luther  Burbank  and  his  work. 
He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Burbank 
and  upon  the  favorite  soil  and  climatic  conditions  under  which 
he  is  carrying  on  his  labor.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to  get 
from  Mr.  Burbank  any  direct  pointers  as  to  how  he  accom- 
plished his  marvelous  results.  Mr.  Hansen's  opinion  was  that 
Mr.  Burbank 's  success  was  attributable  to  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  plant  individuals,  his  ability  to  judge  the  value  of  a 
seedling  while  in  its  infancy,  and  to  the  favorable  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  The  height  of  the  discussion  was  en- 
gendered when  the  question  was  brought  up  of  extending  the  list 
of  the  best  apples  for  the  state.  The  principal  warriors  were 
Professor  Green  and  Mr.  Wyman.  On  the  whole,  the  meeting 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  in  attendance. 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

Mb.  M.  V.  Spbrbeck. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  delegate  to  the 
the  Northern  Illinois  Society,  which  was  held  December  7  to 
8  at  Harvard,  Illinois.  The  convention  was  held  in  the  Opera 
House,  with  a  good  attendance  and  much  interest  manifested. 
The  members  seemed  to  feel  that  they  wanted  to  gain  more 
knowledge  along  the  line  of  work  that  they  are  engaged  in. 
The  display  of  fruit  was  good;  the  apples,  such  as  Jonathan, 
Wealthy,  Pewaukee,  Grimes  Golden,  Ben  Davis  and  such  varie- 
ties as  that  they  had  fine  specimens  of,  and  a  nice  showing  of 
pears,  I  think  about  six  varieties.  Their  exhibit  of  canned 
fruit  was  nice,  and  a  very  fine  show  of  seed  com,  which  was 
not  on  the  list  for  premiums,  but  they  made  a  fine  exhibit,  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  Their  vegetable  show  was  not  very  exten- 
sive, but  they  had  good  specimens. 

Senator  Dunlap  gave  them  an  able  address  on  Successes  and 
Failures  of  Fruit  Growing.  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  of  Southern  Il- 
linois, gave  them  an  able  paper  on  spraying,  showing  the  bene- 
fits, the  profits  and  losses  in  the  proper  care  of  an  orchard. 
He  spoke  of  one  man  who  had  sold  his  crop  on  the  trees  for 
$1,200,  that  orchard  had  been  properly  cared  for,  and,  the  man 
gathered  the  apples  and  took  2,600  barrels  of  apples  from  th6 
trees,  so  they  grow  quite  a  few  apples  down  there.  Another 
man  I  think  was  a  Chicago  man  who  had  bought  a  farm  and 
had  not  cared  for  his  orchard,  perhaps  thought  spraying  did 
not  pay,  or  had  not  the  time,  and  he  got  this  gentleman  to  go 
with  him  and  estimate  for  him  what  he  should  ask  for  his 
apples,  he  wanted  to  sell  on  the  trees  also,  and  he  said  when 
he  got  within  sight  of  the  orchard  he  could  not  see  a  leaf  on 
the  trees,  that  he  concluded  there  w^as  something  wrong,  and 
he  went  through  the  orchard,  examined  it  thoroughly,  and  he 
said  he  could  not  find  five  ai)ples  on  a  tree  that  would  sell  for 
a  number  2;  I  guess ^the  insects  were  doing  better  work  down 
there  than  thov  are  in  Wisconsin.  And  the  old  fellow  was  verv 
anxious  as  to  what  he  should  ask  for  his  orchard,  and  he  finally 
said,  **If  you  can  get  $25  for  your  crop,  you  had  better  sell." 
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And  the  man  who  bought  gathered  the  apples  and  he  was  out 
$40  on  the  purchase  price,  so  that  it  seenis  to  me  it  demon- 
strated fully  the  value  of  spraying,  and  I  believe  to-day  that 
the  question  of  spraying  is  the  leading  question  among  fruit 
growers.  Mrs.  Hey,  of  the  Society,  had  an  able  paper  on 
'*Home  Adornment,'*  and  Mr.  Rankin  of  the  State  University, 
gave  them  an  able  talk  on  the  American  Farm  Boy.  The  only 
objection  I  could  find  was  that  he  did  not  tell  us  how  to  make 
a  smart  boy  out  of  a  lazy  one.  The  last  evening  was  given 
over  to  the  young  people,  and  there  was  music  and  recitations 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  had.  The  Society  re-elected 
President  Thompson,  who  I  believe  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  I  believe  that  he  is  the  lever  that  has  raised  North- 
em  Illinois  Society  to  its  present  standard,  and  I  look  back  to 
this  meeting  as  one  of  the  bright  spots  along  life's  pathway. 
Now,  I  hope  that  our  State  Society  will  extend  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  visiting  members  and  delegates  from  other 
states  and  accord  them  such  a  hearty  welcome  that  they  will 
feel  that  there  are  worse  wild  animals  to  meet  than  the  Wis- 
consin Badger. 


REPORT  OP  1905  MEETING  OP  AMERICAN  POMOLOGX- 

CAL  SOCIETY. 

S.  H.  Maeshall. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 
The  Twenty-ninth  Biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
log^cal  Society  was  held  at  the  Coates  House,  Kansas  City,  Sept. 
19,  20,  21,  1905.  The  meeting  was  opened  the  19th  at  8  P.  M., 
and  immediately  adjourned  to  the  dining  room  where  the  So- 
ciety was  served  a  most  elaborate  banquet  tendered  them  by 
the  citizens  of  Kansas  City.  The  speeches  were  good  and  some 
of  them  very  witty.  Kansas  City  is  growing  and  thriving 
very  fast!  The  city  is  built  on  a  hill  of  stone  where  houses 
can  be  built  with  the  rock  excavated  from  the  cellar.  They 
have  a  most  extensive  and  up  to  date  trolley  system  and  we 
were  given  a  chance  to  see  it  and  the  city  by  a  ride  all  over 
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its  lines  one  beautiful  afternoon.  Any  one  interested  can  re- 
fer to  the  pictures  on  the  President's  desk  whieh  have  been 
left  there  for  your  inspection. 

The  Society  opened  for  business  the  morning  of  Sept.  20th 
when  the  mayor  made  an  address  of  welcome  which  was  ably 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Parker  Earle,  upon  behalf  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Watrous,  of  Des  ]\Ioincs,  Iowa,  w^as  elected  chairman  as 
President  Hale  did  not  come.  After  listening  to  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  various  committees,  Prof. 
Albert  Dickens,  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  read  a  paper 
** American  Plum  in  Kansas.''  As  the  climatic  conditions  in 
this  state  diifer  so  from  ours,  there  was  little  in  this  paper  of 
value  to  north-western  growers.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Munson,  of  Texas,  claimed  that  most  of  the  Amer- 
icannos  winter  killed  with  them.  Mr.  Watrous,  of  Iowa,  found 
it  impossible  to  dispose  of  his  crop  this  past  summer.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Munson,  but  claimed  that  the  trees  referred 
to  had  summer  killed,  not  winter  killed.  This  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  that  were  of  no  practical  value  to  Horticul- 
turists in  Wisconsin.  C.  II.  Williamson,  of  Illinois,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Grading  and  Inspecting  Fruits  said  that 
his  committee  were  not  ready  to  recommend  any  rules  as  yet,  as 
it  was  very  difficult  to  formulate  a  set  that  would  be  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Joe  A.  Burton,  of  Orleans, 
Ind.,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  cultivation  of  Orch- 
ards as  practiced  by  him  in  raising  apples  that  won  him  a 
silver  medal  at  Paris  and  a  golden  medal  at  St.  Louis.  From 
117  trees  of  Grimes  Golden  that  produced  him  half  a  crop  of 
fruit  the  year  before  he  sold  $1,750  worth  of  fruit  this  season. 
He  does  not  believe  in  clean  cultivation  in  rich  land  when 
there  is  liable  to  be  any  wash,  but  cultivates  twice  a  year, 
fertilizes  and  uses  quack  grass  for  a  cover  crop.  Sprays  thor- 
oughly with  liquid  spray  and  finds  it  cheaper  and  better  to 
put  two  men  at  the  pump  handle.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  by  ]\rr.  Pollards,  of  Nebraska  (On  Spraying)  the  con- 
census of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  liquid  spray,  though  the 
dust  spray  had  its  advocates.  The  first  spray  before  the  buds 
start  was  thi*  most  important  and  that  too  much  care  could  not 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  There 
was  considerable  difforenre  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  arsenic. 
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Mr.  Cobum  uses  a  preparation  of  4  oz.  white  arsenic  and  4  oz. 
sal  soda,  boiled  15  minutes  and  then  add  4  lbs.  lime.  This 
quantity  to  each  bbl.  of  water.  Mr.  Williamson  who  buys  an- 
nually from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  thinks  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  arsenite  of  lead.  Parker  Earle  and  others 
recommended  Disparine  very  highly.  It  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  the  only  enemy  apple  orchardists  have  to  fight  against 
as  yet  in  the  western  states  is  the  coddling  moth. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Colburn,  of  Colorado,  read  a  very  interesting 
and  novel  paper  on  top  grafting,  using  a  saw  instead  of  a 
chisel  to  make  the  cleft.  He  claims  he  does  not  loose  one  scion 
in  a  thousand  and  can  graft  a  six  inch  branch  as  easily  as  a 
small  twig.  Saw  a  notch  in  the  limb  after  sawing  off  the 
part  above  where  you  wish  to  insert  your  scion,  use  a  half  moon 
harness  knife  to  smooth  off  the  cleft.     Cut  the  scions  about  two 

• 

niches  and  after  beveling  it  on  one  side  hammer  it  into  the 
cleft.  Leave  all  branches  below  and  do  not  cut  them  or  the 
water  sprouts  away  until  the  following  year.  Wrap  plum  or 
cherry  trees  to  keep  the  bark  from  turning  back.  Wax  the 
same  as  other  grafts.  This  manner  of  grafting  has  been  suc- 
cessful on  160  varieties  of  trees  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  that  it  is  more  successful,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  other  method. 

Prof.  Hansen,  of  South  Dakota,  then  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  Breeding  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  for  the  North- 
west, but  brought  out  no  points  that  we  are  not  familiar  with. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  short  papers  upon  fruit 
gnrowing,  historically  considered  in  some  of  the  states  west  of 
the  Missouri.  While  this  was  an  entertaining  session  the  condi- 
tions of  that  country  are  so  different  from  ours  they  would  be 
of  no  practical  benefit  to  this  Society. 

[We  opened  Thursday  morning  by  electing  Mr.  L.  A.  Good- 
man, of  Kansas  City,  President;  Prof.  L.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas, 
Vice  President;  John  Craig,  Secretary,  and  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft, 
of  Michigan,  Treasurer.  The  balance  of  the  morning  was  de- 
voted to  the  benefits  to  fruit  growers,  and  lessons  learned  at  the 
St.  Louis  Fair. 

The  most  interesting  papers  were  given  at  the  afternoon 
session  by  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Michiagn,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  of 
Cornell,  both  of  whom  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at 
our  preiient  meeting.    The  principal  paper  of  the  evening  was 
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presented  by  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Iowa,  and  was  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  on  Japanese  Horticulture  as  observed  by  Mr.  Watrous 
and  presented  by  him  in  his  usual  happy  manner.  This  finished 
the  program  and  we  all  felt  fully  repaid  for  our  journey  and 
with  a  renewed  interest  in  the  work  we  were  trying  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  not  only  the  set  talks  that  make  these  meetings 
so  valuable  but  the  meeting  and  discussing  with  the  men  in 
attendance.  It  is  there  you  come  in  contact  with  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Horticulture  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Who  could  help  being  benefited  after  spending  two  or  three 
days  with  such  men  as  Jno.  Craig,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Goodman, 
of  Kansas  City,  Parker  Earle  and  Prof.  Fabian  Gracla,  of  New 
Mexico,  Prof.  Beach,  of  Iowa,  Col.  Brackett,  of  Washington, 
Prof.  Emerson,  of  Nebraska  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Mun- 
§on  and  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Texas,  and  C.  L.  Watrous  and 
Mr.  Patten,  of  Iowa,  and  dozens  of  others  from  thirty  or  more 
different  states.  I  sincerely  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  that 
this  Society  will  not  send  one  delegate,  but  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  send  four  or  six  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  These 
men  I  speak  of  must  be  enthusiastic  workers  or  they  would 
not  have  arrived  to  the  prominent  positions  in  Horticulture  that 
they  now  hold  and  you  come  away  with  a  part  of  their  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  fine  and  especially  interesting  was  a 
display  of  Missouri,  showing  apples  grown  in  1903,  1904  and 
1905,  one  of  some  thirty  or  forty  plates  of  seedlings  grown  by 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Patten,  of  Iowa,  and  123  varieties  of  peas 
grown  on  the  grounds  of  EUwanger  and  Barry.  All  of  these 
exhibits  were  awarded  Wilder  medals. 

On  Thursday  evening,  September  2l8t,  after  procuring  a 
berth  in  one  of  the  two  special  Pullman's  and  a  health  certifi- 
cate properly  signed  by  the  City  Physician  and  Sanitary  Su- 
perintendent stating  that  I  had  not  been  in  the  states  of  Mis- 
sissippi or  Louisiana  I  started  on  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ex- 
cursions ever  participated  in  by  a  body  of  Horticulturists.  This 
excursion  was  tendered  bv  the  Kansas  Citv  &  Southern  and  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.'s  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Goodman  and  his  brother  members  of  the  Missouri  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  others.  From  beginning  to  end  it  was 
most  enjoyable  and  instructive  and  nothing  was  forgotten  that 
would  add  to  the  comfort  of  any  member  of  the  party.    Enough 
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cannot  be  said  of  the  courtesy,  thoughtfulness  and  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Goodman  and  his  aids,  and  the  railroad  companies  and 
their  employes,  the  citizens  of  the  various  towns  where  we 
stopped  or  of  the  Horticulturists  and  farmers  who  lived  near 
these  various  places.    If  we  had  been  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net we  could  not  have  had  better  care  nor  greater  ovations 
than  we  received  along  our  line  of  travel.    It  took  some  time 
and  trouble  to  get  73  of  us  provided  with  berths  in  the  two 
Pullmans,  but  it  was  finally  accomplished  and  we  all  retired  in 
good  spirits  and  full  of  expectations.    We  awoke  next  morn- 
ing in  the  fruit  country  and  had  breakfast  furnished  us  by  the 
citizens  of  Neosho.    After  breakfast  we  were  all  given  a  drive 
out  to  the  fish  hatchery  and  hurried  back  to  our  train,  which 
being  a  special  did  not  leave  until  all  were  aboard.    A  short 
time  after  we  had  started  Mr.  Goodman  (who  was  in  our  car) 
got  Tip  and  said  that  we  were  now  entering  his  orchard  and 
would  be  going  through  it  for  the  next  ten  miles.     Here  is  food 
for  thought  for  a  man  from  Wisconsin  with  a  ten-acre  orchard 
on  a  sixty-acre  farm.    This  orchard  was  only  partially  planted, 
some  2,500  acres  mostly  apples,  but  some  peaches.    The  apples 
w^ere  not  all  Ben  Davis,  but  of  a  number  of  varieties,  Jonathan, 
Gano,  Tompkins  County,  King,  Grimes  Golden,  Pearmain,  Wine 
Sap,  Maidens  Blush,  Ingrain,  Gravenstein  and  others.    The  soil 
is  red  and  filled  with  stones  (that  is  the  best  fruit  soil)  so  that 
you  could  not  use  a  disk  on  it.    This  soil  seems  in  most  places 
to  be  many  feet  deep.    Cultivating  an  orchard  here  seems  to 
mean  plowing  it  up  in  the  fall.    Parts  of  Mr.  Goodman's  orch- 
ard was  under  cultivation  and  parts  of  it  were  grown  to  grass. 
There  seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  as  to  the  benefits  of  cul- 
tivation down  here  as  there  is  with  us.    Many  an  argument  was 
heard  on  the  cars  on  this  same  subject,  and  I  must  admit  that 
those  against  cultivation  seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  it,  judg- 
ing by  the  various  orchards  we  saw  through  the  Ozarks  on  our 
five  day  trip,  and  no  good  example  of  either  a  cultivated  or 
uncultivated  orchard  was  allowed  to  pass  without  the  cham- 
pions of  that  method  calling  the  other  side's   attention   to  it. 
This  is  explained,  I  think,  by  their  having  such  a  very  wet 
season  there  and  the  land  most  of  it  being  very  high  and  roll- 
ing.   The  sod  land  ran  a  great  deal  of  the  water  off  that  the 
plowed  land  absorbed.     Our  next  stop  was  at  Gentry,  where 
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we  arrived  about  eleven.  Here  all  the  town  turned  out  with 
a  brass  band  to  meet  us.  Twenty  or  thirty  carriages,  all  the 
school  children  dressed  in  white  to  sing  for  us,  and  flags  flying, 
everything  in  the  true  Southern  hospitable  style.  We  were 
driven  through  orchards  and  orchards  and  then  brought  back 
to  town  and  had  a  dinner  in  the  open  square,  and  such  a  din- 
ner. Pried  chickens  by  the  hundreds  and  such  fried  chicken, 
beaten  biscuits,  more  than  a  dozen  kinds  of  preserves,  sweet 
and  white  potatoes  in  every  style,  beef,  vegetables,  pies,  ice 
cream,  cakes  and  a  welcome,  and  you  were  forced  to  eat  three 
meals  in  one  because  you  could  not  help  yourselves.  This  was 
repeated  at  all  the  other  stops.- 

After  our  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  town  hall  and  ex- 
changed speeches  for  half  an  hour  and  then  all  aboard  for 
Silvain  Springs.  We  reached  this  pretty  little  city  about  five 
o  'clock,  and  were  driven  to  the  springs  and  from  there  to  the 
hotel  to  supper.  About  eight  o'clock  we  gathered  at  the  Opera 
House  and  had  some  more  speeches,  and  a  good  audience.  Two 
things  surprised  me  here,  and  at  several  other  towns  we 
stopped  at,  the  entire  absence  of  negroes  and  saloons.  A  gen- 
tleman told  me  that  some  years  ago  when  they  had  both,  it  took 
eight  men  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers  to  keep  order,  and 
that  now  one  man  did  the  work,  and  they  seldom  had  a  pris- 
oner in  the  lock  up.  We  left  Silvain  Springs  that  night  and 
breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  seven  at  Horatio,  the  most 
southern  stop  on  our  trip.  This  place  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Texas  and  forty  from  Louisiana.  After  breakfast  we  were 
driven  out  to  see  a  three  thousand  acre  orchard  all  planted 
to  the  Alberta  peach.  This  orchard  is  owned  by  a  syndicate, 
and  has  been  planted  three  years.  The  company  cultivates  on 
each  side  of  the  trees  and  the  balance  of  the  land,  between  the 
rows,  is  let  out  to  farmers.  They  being  given  the  use  of  the 
land,  but  must  raise  some  crop  that  requires  cultivation  and 
in  most  cases  cotton  is  the  crop.  This  land  stands  the  company 
about  $50  an  acre  with  the  trees  ready  to  bear.  Nearly  all 
of  it  has  been  sold  in  small  parcels  at  $1.00  an  acre.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  company  has  a  very  safe  investment.  Prom 
here  we  went  north  to  jMcQueen  where  the  train  was  held  un- 
til we  had  dinner.  We  then  continued  on  our  way  and  had  a 
most  beautiful  ride  through  the  Ozarks.  The  country  reminds 
one  of  Northern  Wisconsin  except  that  it  is  more  hilly  and  the 
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timber  is  heavier.  You  see  a  small  saw  mill  occasionally  and 
the  towns  have  a  familiar  look.  The  cities  are  well  built,  look 
new  and  thriving,  with  all  the  modem  conveniences  and  you 
find  wherever  you  stop  northern  people.  The  best  of  this  tim- 
ber land  is  worth  from  $8  to  $10  an  acre,  and  when  cleared 
some  of  it  makes  good  fruit  land  while  that  in  the  valleys  will 
make  fair  farming  land.  In  talking  with  a  farmer  from  Jeffer- 
son County  he  told  me  his  land  would  produce  about  the  same 
as  his  old  farm  at  home,  and  that  he  could  increase  his  bank 
account  quite  a  little  each  year  on  what  he  saved  in  fuel, 
clothes  and  feed  for  his  stock.  We  arrived  at  Mena  about 
supper  time  and  some  of  us  drove  and  others  strolled  about  the 
city.  This  is  a  very  pretty  city  of  some  5,000  people,  seven 
years  old,  surrounded  by  rough  but  charming  country,  and  the 
air  is  clear  and  pure.  No  young  man  could  make  a  mistake 
in  starting  here  in  almost  any  line  of  business.  We  had  our 
usual  speeches  and  then  took  our  train  again  for  Ft.  Smith, 
where  we  arrived  at  5 :10  A.  M.  and  spent  the  day,  it  being  Sun- 
day. 

Ft.  Smith  is  suite  a  place,  being  a  city  of  some  30,000  in- 
habitants, with  a  very  good  hotel.  We  had  no  stated  program 
for  this  day  except  a  trolley  ride  in  the  afternoon  out  to  a  nice 
park  of  100  acres  or  more,  owned  by  the  City  Eailway  Com- 
pany. They  have  a  very  nice  club  house  at  the  Park,  also 
owned  by  them,  and  they  furnish  free  concerts  and  vaudeville 
shows  for  the  general  public.  This  is  Southern  enterprise.  We 
spent  the  day  (and  it  was  a  hot  one)  going  to  church,  bathing 
and  resting. 

The  party  left  Ft.  Smith  some  time  that  night  and  arrived 
at  Fayetteville  in  time  for  an  early  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
we  spent  several  very  pleasant  hours  going  through  the  State 
University  which  is  located  here.  We  went  from  here  to  Rog- 
ers and  then  to  Bentonville  where  we  had  another  dinner  and 
saw  more  orchards  and  had  another  pleasant  drive  and  more 
speech  making.  From  Bentonville  we  went  back  to  Rogers, 
put  in  several  hours  there  and  then  went  on  to  Springfield, 
arriving  there  at  night,  and  leaving  shortly  after.  We  got  to 
Thayer  at  6:10,  and  while  waiting  for  breakfast  the  railroad 
people  hauled  us  down  to  Mamoth  Springs,  a  few  miles  below 
and  across  the  state  line.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  spring 
in  the  world  and    feeds    quite    a  lake    besides   running   two 
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good-sized  mills.  You  can  see  the  spring  bubble  up  in  the 
center  of  the  lake  and  it  will  turn  a  boat  over  it  is  so  strong. 
The  few  fish  caught  in  this  lake  have  no  eyes  and  resemble 
the  fish  caught  in  Mamoth  Cave,  Kentucky.  After  a  good 
breakfast  at  Thayer  we  went  on  to  West  Plains,  stopping  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  large  vineyard  where  we  were  shown  a 
good  display  of  apples  and  other  fruit  and  given  all  the  red 
and  white  wine  we  cared  for.  At  West  Plains  we  were  given 
a  long  ride  through  the  orchards,  saw  them  packing  apples  in 
the  best  cared  for  orchard  we  saw  on  the  trip.  These  apples 
were  all  sorted  into  three  classes,  the  best  were  packed  in  bushel 
boxes,  and  the  other  two  sizes  into  barrels.  This  orchard 
was  sprayed  with  dry  spray  fertilized  and  the  grass  kept  down 
by  being  mowed  with  a  bar  mower  and  the  grass  allowed  to 
dty  and  rot  on  the  land.  It  was  a  very  clean  and  thrifty  look- 
ing orchard.  From  West  Plains  we  went  to  Mountain  Grove, 
but  made  a  stop  on  the  way  to  see  some  small  peach  orchards, 
40  to  20  acres  each.  The  owners  of  these  orchards  had  all 
made  money,  and  the  orchards  looked  as  though  they  should 
make  money  for  their  respective  owners.  At  Mountain  Grove 
we  drove  out  to  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. This  is  a  large  farm  with  fine  buildings,  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  fruit  and  supported  by  the  state.  They  are 
experimenting  with  new  varieties,  breeding  new  fruits,  and 
ti*ying  different  ways  of  culture,  etc.  We  then  drove  back  to 
town  and  participated  in  another  of  those  delightful  and  long 
to  be  remembered  out  of  door  meals  and  speech  making.  This 
ended  our  trip  and  we  left  ^lountain  Grove  that  night  and 
and  arrived  in  Kansas  City  the  next  morning. 

Unfortunately  they  did  not  have  a  crop  of  either  apples  or 
peaches  in  the  Ozarks  this  season,  and  we  missed  seeing  the 
fruit  in  large  quantities.  As  to  the  orchards,  many  of  the 
smaller  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  looked  thrifty  and  well 
cared  for.  Again,  a  number  of  the  big  orchards  and  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  showed  lack  of  care  and  the  trees  looked  un- 
healthy. This  was  owing  to  the  very  wet  and  unfavorable 
season,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  big  orchards  are 
going  to  be  succosafiil  or  not.  They  may  be  divided  up  and 
Rold  in  small  piocon  at  an  advanced  price  to  the  small  farmer. 
That  they  will  make  big  money  for  their  owners,  I  hav^  no 
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doubt.  But  it  is  flay  opinion  it  will  be  in  the  rise  of  the  land, 
and  not  from  the  fruit  they  produce  and  market.  We  hear  so 
much  in  our  state  against  railway  corporations  that  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  we  were  treated,  and  pay  a  slight 
tribute  to  the  railroads  who  entertained  us.  They  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  our  trip  successful;  would  stop 
the  train*  whenever  we  asked  it,  sent  with  us  a  passenger  agent 
and  the  head  of  their  Horticultural  Department.  This  depart- 
ment disseminated  Horticultural  knowledge  to  any  prospective 
buyer.  Have  a  sort  of  farmers'  institute  corps  who  preach  up 
to  date  methods  of  farming  along  their  line  of  road,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  act  as  agents  to  sell  produce  in  Kansas  City  for 
their  patrons,  without  charge.  They  seem  anxious  to  help 
settle  the  country  and  take  care  of  the  people  after  it  is  settled, 
instead  of  wanting  all  the  land  themselves  and  robbing  the 
public  after  they  get  them  there  as  we  are  led  to  believe  in 
the^e  days. 

I  cannot  close  without  again  referring  to  the  hospitality  and 
interest  the  people  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
showed  to  the  American  Pomological  Society.  The  ability  and 
care  shown  by  Mr.  Goodman,  Prof.  Craig  and  others  in  con- 
ducting the  trip,  and  the  good  fellowship,  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  party  during  the  entire  trip,  and  to 
hope  that  you  may  all  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Ozarks, 
the  home  of  the  Great  Red  Apple  and  the  Alberta  peach  under 
as  favot^ble  auspices.     Respectfully  submitted. 


PREMIUM  LIST. 
Winter  Meeting,  Madison,  Feb.  6-8,  1906. 

1.  Best  Collection  of  Apples,  not  less  than  10 
and  not  more  than  25  varieties    (3d  Prem. 

$3.00) $10  00    $5  00 

2.  Best  4  Varieties  Winter  Apples  for  market; 
quality,  hardines.s,  productiveness  and  keep- 
ing qualities  to  be  considered- 3  00      2  00 
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3.  Best  3  Varieties  Winter  Apples  for  family 

use;  qualifications  as  above' 2  00  1  00 

5.  Best  New  Apple  named  and  in  bearing  at 

least  5  years,  but  not  on  society  fruit  list 5  00  2  50 

Best  Seedling  Apple 3  00  2  Ot) 

Best  Plate  Ben  Davis 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Dominion 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Fameuse 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Golden  Russett 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Longfield 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  McMahan 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Mcintosh 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Milwaukee 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Malinda 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Minkler 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Newell 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Northwestern  Greening 2  00  1  00 

Best  Plate  Perry  Russett 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Pewaukee 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Salome 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Scott  Winter. 1  00  *        50 

Best  Plate  Tolman .' 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Utter 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Walbridge 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Wagner 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Wealthy 200  100 

Best  Plate  Windsor 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Wolf  River 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Seck-No-Further 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Twenty  Ounce 1  00  50 

Best  Plate  Willow  Twig 1  00  50 

Best     Peek     Northwestern     Greening,     Fruit 
awarded  Premiums  to  become  property  of  the 

Society 3  00  2  00 

Best  Peck  Wealthv  as  above 3  00  2  00 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS— WINTER  MEETING. 

Collection  of  apples,  not  less  than -10,  and  more  than  25  va- 
rieties: First,  A.  N.  Kelley;  second,  H.  Simon;  third,  D.  E. 
Bingham. 

Best  4  varieties,  winter  apples  for  market,  quality,  hardi- 
ness, productiveness  and  keeping  qualities  to  be  considered: 
First,  A.  N.  Kelley ;  second,  H.  Simon. 

♦  Three  varieties,  winter  apples  for  family  use :    First,  H.  Si- 
mon ;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

New  apple  named  and  in  bearing  at  least  five  years,  but  not 
on  society  fruit  list :    First,  H.  Simon ;  second,  A.  D.  Brown. 

Seedling — ^First,  C.  A.  Hatch ;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Ben  Davis — First,  A.  N.  Kelley;  second,  H.  Simon. 

Fameus© — ^First,  H.  Simon ;  second,  C.  A.  Hatch. 

Golden  Russett — First,  C.  A.  Hatch;  second,  H.  Simon. 

Longfield — First,  L.  H.  Palmer;  second,  A.  D.  Brown. 

McMahan — First,  D.  E.  Bingham;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Mcintosh — ^First,  D.  E.  Bingham. 

Malinda — ^Pirst,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Newell — ^First,  C.  A.  Hatch ;  second,  A.  D.  Brown. 

N.  W.  Greening — ^First,  Wm.  Toole;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Perry  Russett— First,  Wm.  Toole ;  W.  A.  Toole. 

Pewaukee — ^First,  A.  N.  Kelley;  D.  E.  Bingham. 

Salome — ^First,  H.  Simon;  second,  Geo.  J.  Jeffrey. 

Scott's  Winter — First,  0.  J.  Bumham;  second,  Wm.  Toole. 

Tolman  Sweet — ^First,  H.  Simon;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Walbridge — ^First,  II.  Simon ;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Wealthy — ^First,  L.  H.  Palmer;  second,  Wm.  Toole. 

Windsor  Chief — ^First,  0.  J.  Bumham;  second,  D.  E.  Bing- 
ham. 

Wolf  River — ^First,  L.  H.  Palmer;  second,  A.  N.  Kelley. 

Seek-No-Further— First,  W.  A.  Toole ;  second,  Wra.  Toole. 

Willow  Twig— First,  II.  Simon. 

Peck  N.  W.  Greening — ^First,  A.  N.  Kelley;  second,  Wm. 
Toole. 

Special  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Dr.  T.  E.  Loope,  display  of  Wealthy,  $2.00;  W.  E.  Fitch,  dis- 
play of  cranberries,  $1.00.  M.  V.  Sperbeck, 

J.  J.  Menn, 
18 — H.  Committee  on  Awards. 
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TRANSACTIONS— WINTER  MEETING. 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS,  (TUESDAY  Ai^TERNOON). 

The  following  were  appointed  by  the  president  as  a  nominat- 
ing committee  to  bring  in  nominees  for  members  of  the  Execu- 
tiv  Committee:  Messrs.  S.  H.  Marshall,  F.  K.  Edwards  and 
Joseph  Treleven. 

An  informal  ballot  for  the  office  of  president  was  taken, 
which  resulted  as  follows:  Total  number  of  votes,  43;  Dr. 
Loope,  33;  Mr.  Toole,  4;  Mr.  Irving  Smith,  2;  Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 
3;  Mr.  Edwards,  1. 

On  motion,  the  informal  ballot  was  made  formal,  and  Dr. 
Loope  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Marshall  placed  in  nomination  Mr.  R.  J.  Coe  for 
Vice  President,  and  on  motion  of  ^Ir.  llanrhett,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Coe. 

The  election  of  Treasurer  being  next  in  order,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Society  for  the 
present  incumbent,  Mr.  L.  G.  Kellogg. 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken,  after  which  the  nominat- 
ing committee  submitted  the  following  report: 

MEMBERS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

First  district — Alex.  Johnson,  Lake  Geneva  (credentials). 

Seaond  district — S.  II.  Marshall,  ^Tadison  (credentials). 

Third  district — Wm.  Toole,  Haraboo. 

Fourth  district — F.  W.  llarland,  Milwaukee. 

Fifth  district — lleury  ^lelcher,  Oconomowoc. 

Sixth  district — L.  A.  Carpenter,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Seventh  district- -J.  J.  Menu,  Nonvalk. 

Eighth  district — W.  P.  Biisscy,  Omro. 

Ninth  district — Irving  Smith,  Green  Bay. 

Tenth  district--!?.  B.  Johns,  AVausau. 

Eleventh  district-  C.  L.  Ricliardson,  Chippewa  Falls. 

After  some  discussion,  the  rejmrt  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee was  adopted  as  read. 

The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees  r 
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TRIAL  ORCHARD  COMMITTEE. 


R.  J.  Coe,  term  expires  1909. 

D.  E.  Bingham,  term  expires,  1908. 

W.  J.  Moyle,  term  expires  1907. 


FINANCE  C0M:MITTEE. 

Irving  Smith. 
M.  V.  Sperbeek. 
J.  J.  Menn. 

Committee  on  Pniit  Judging:     Messrs.  Sperbec^k  and  Menn. 
Committee  on  Final    Resolutions:     Messrs.    William    Toole, 
Moyle  and  Converse. 

REPORT  OF  C0:MMITTEE  OX  FINAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  are  extended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property  and  his  assistants  for  courtesies  extended  to  this  So- 
ciety. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
Attorney  General  relative  to  securing  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  buyers  of  nursery  stock  and  nurserymen 
from  fraudulent  practices  of  certain  nursery  firms  and  agents. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  article  III  of  the  constitution  be  repealed 
and  that  the  following  be  adopted  as  article  III :  Its  members 
shall  consist  of  annual  members  paying  an  annual  fee  of  one 
dollar  excepting  that  paid  members  of  local  societies  may  be- 
come members  on  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents,  of 
life  members  paying  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  Wives  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  full  membership:  of 
honorary  annual  members  who  may  by  vote  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  honorary  life 
members  who  shall  be  distinguished  for  merit  in  horticulture 
and  kindred  sciences  or  who  shall  confer  any  particular  bene- 
fit to  the  Society. 

Adopted. 
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Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  and  confirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  our  Society  during  the  past  year  in  former  prao- 
tioo  of  securing  members  from  local  societies  on  payment  of  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Adopted. 

A  resolution  involving  an  amendment  to  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  was  by  vote  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
action  to  be  reported  at  Summer  meeting. 


FINANCIAL  EEPORT  OF  F.  CRANEFIELD,  SECRETARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  fees  |268  00 

W.  P.  Ass'n,  refund   11  OO 

D.  E.  Bingham,  refund  3  50 

W.  A.  Toole,  refund   45 

F.  B.  Drake,  books   4  3i 

A.  P.  Wllkins,  books  3  05 

Order  No.  27G    300  00 

Order  No.  360   184  00 

Order  No.  372    200  00 

Order  No.  378   47  47 

Order  No.  448    31  04 

Order  No.  452   , 200  00 

Received  on  12  salary  checks 1,200  00 

iiid.  Gensmann,  fruit  12  18 

Oilman  and  Rick,  fruit   100  00 

Total   12,565  03 

CREDITS. 

Credit  by  payments  to  L.  G.  Kellogg,  treasurer |343  99 

Credit  by  salary  1,200  00 

Mar.  28.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 82  80 

June    3.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 89  50 

June    3.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 311  69 

Aug.    4.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 47  47 

Aug.  28.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 51  07 

Oct      6.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 231  04 

Dec.     2.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 52  83 

Feb.     6.    Credit  by  expense  accounts  allowed 63  10 

Feb.     6.    Paid  to  L.  G.  Kellogg,  treasurer,  to  balance 91  54 

Total  12,565  03 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  account  with  L.  G.  Kel- 
logg, treasurer: 

RECEIPTS. 
1905. 
Feb.    10.    To  cash  from   stats  treasurer    |2,000  00 

Feb.    15.  To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  memberships. . .  67  50 

Feb.    21.  To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  memberships. . .  IC  00 

Feb.    21.  To  cash,  Western  Passenger  Ass'n 11  00 

Apr.    11.  To  cash,  memberships 10  00 

June    7.  To  cash,  memberships 26  00 

Aug.     5.  To  cash,  memberships 30  00 

Ang.     5.  To  cash,  sale  of  fruit,  Wausau  orchard  12  18 

July   10.  To  cash,  from  state  treasurer 4,000  00 

Oct    13.  To  cash,  sale  of  fruit,  Wausau  orchard  100  00 

Oct.    13.  To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  memberships...  36  00* 

Oct.    13.  To  cash,  W.  A.  Toole,  refund  express. .  45 

Mar.  14.  To  cash,  D.  E.  Bingham,  refund  3  50 

Mar.  14.  To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  memberships...  5  00 

Dec.     4.  To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  memberships. . .  22  00 

Dec.     4.  To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  books  sold 4  34 

1906. 
Feb.     6.    To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  membsrshlps. . .  50  00 

Feb.     6.    To  cash,  F.  Cranefield,  cash  returned. .  45  56 

16,439  53 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  orders  paid  (Nos.  241  to  493,  inc.).  |6,012  17 
Feb.     6.    By  balance  due  Society  427  36 

16,439  53 


REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society :  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  gone  over  the 
books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  Society  and  find 
all  accounts  in  good  form  and  correct.  The  last  two  vouchers 
Nos.  491  and  492  have  not  yet  been  returned. 

Ieving  C.  Smith, 
R.  J.  Roe, 

Finance  Committee. 
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Miscellaneous  Papers. 


THE  SUCCESSES  AND  DEFEATS  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Dr.  T.  E;  Loope,  Eureka,  Wis. 

(Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Princeton,  111.,  Dee.  7th,  1904,) 

This  subject  admits  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  as  utter  de- 
feat to  some  natures  would  only  serve  as  an  incentive  to  greater 
effort  to  otliers,  wliile  a  success  to  some  might  be  deplored  by 
others. 

The  terms  defeat  or  success  are  but  relative  terms,  varj'ing 
according  to  the  side  liglits  turned  on  by  different  opinions  or 
by  those  having  different  characteristics.  The  conceptions  of 
Paradise  differ  in  degree  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian,  Chinaman, 
Esquimau,  African  or  the  good  old  shouting  Methodist.  The 
^Mormon  attains  highest  glory  in  heaven  by  the  number  of  wives 
he  possesses,  the  Indian  by  the  number  of  scalp  locks,  the  China- 
man by  int^^rce&sion  of  his  Joss,  the  IMethodist  by  faith  and  fer- 
vent prayer. 

The  Indian's  (lod  is  pictured  in  his  imagination  as  a  great 
chief  decorated  with  a  head  dress  of  feathers  and  plenty  of 
wampum.  The  Chinaman's  God  a  terific  image  cross-legged  on 
a  pedestal.  The  Methodist  God  a  refulgent  figure  seated  on  a 
golden  throne  in  that  city  whose  streets  are  paved  with  gold 
and  where  angels  forever  twanir  their  harps  in  tmison  with  songs 
of  praise  and  adoration.  The  infidel's  God — well,  he  is  not 
quite  sure  he  has  one. 

So  it  is  according  to  the  prcconceivcKl  idea  of  individual  or- 
ganism that  w(^  judge,  each  for  himself  of  conditions  or  facts. 

The  scientist  tells  you  that  grass  grows  by  certain  additions 
of  cells  and  molecules,  but  the  ordinary  farmer  says  it  grows 
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because  it  rains  and  the  sun  shines.     None  can  answer  the  sim- 
ple question  of  the  child,  who  says  : 

What  makes  the  g:rass  j^prow,  sister? 

What  makes  the  flowers  bloom? 
Who  makes  the  golden  sunbeam 

To  dance  around  the  room? 
Who  made  our  God  in  Heaven, 

And  how  did  He  get  there? 
Did  He  have  wings  like  angels, 

Or  did  He  climb  a  stair? 

The  horticulturist  is  constantly  asking  questions  as  hard  to 
answer  as  this  child's.  With  patient,  untiring  persistence  he 
is  endeavoring  to  pry  into  Nature's  secret  workings.  He  care- 
fully notes  the  effect  of  changing  seasons  on  his  crops.  Fun- 
gous diseases  are  traced  step  by  step  and  the  proper  remedies 
soug"ht  for.  Insect  enemies  are  studied  and  the  best  insecticides 
are  made  the  subject  of  careful  examination.  The  matter  of 
hybridization  is  taken  up  and  carried  forward  patiently  for 
years,  and  j'ct  after  getting  results  many  things  remain  unan- 
swered. 

If,  after  all  his  searching,  he  falters  or  grows  weary  of  his 
quest,  he  suffers  his  greatest  defeat.  His  material  defeats  come 
from  lack  of  sun  or  rain ;  from  surplus  of  moisture  or  withering 
sun:  from  ravages  of  insect  pests;  from  lack  of  suitable  tillage. 
His  supreme  defeat  comes  from  lack  of  enthusiasm — the  first, 
financial;  the  last,  spiritual;  without  which  he  is  like  a  mariner 
without  a  compass. 

The  hcrticulturist  is  one  whose  paternal  ancestors  were  sun 
w^orshippers..  His  maternal  ancestors  may  have  been  saved  from 
the  flood — one  to  whom  the  rain  god  was  propitious.  He  is  a 
distant  relative  of  the  m.an  who  ser\Td  seven  years  for  a  wife, 
and  failing  of  that  maiden,  grubbed  along  seven  more  for  the  sis- 
ter, lie  was  bound  to  be  in  the  family.  He  is  kin  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— couldn't  bear  grass  in  his  sight.  He  received  the  com- 
mand in  good  faith,  **By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  etc.  He  is 
the  man  referred  to  in  the  quotation,  **By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know^  them."  He  was  one  of  the  original  gleaners,  but  they 
made  a  mi.stake  and  put  skirts  on  him.  He  is  no  relatit)n  to 
those  ''Lilies  of  the  field  who  toil  not."  He  has  no  fellowship 
with  that  fellow  who  said,  *'A  little  more  sleep,"  et(*.     A  promi- 
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nent  man  in  Wisconsin  came  near  giving  his  status  when  he 
spoke  of  ''God's  patient  poor'' — ^but  he  said  that  for  votes,  and 
got  them,  too.  If  he  broke  into  the  legislature  in  Wisconsin  he 
would  introduce  a  bill  for  weed  wardens  in  place  of  game  war- 
dens, only  not  so  many  and  they  would  work  cheaper. 

His  successes  come  through  the  enthusiasm  he  gives  his  work. 
A  new  variety  of  fruit  is  better  than  a  bank  account.  A  rec- 
ord breaking  crop  is  a  red  letter  event  more  precious  than  to 
be  elected  President.  He  figures  his  profits  with  a  pencil  and 
paper  before  his  plants  blossom.  When  the  frost  kills  half  the 
bloom  he  revises  his  farmer  estimate  and  leaves  a  comfortable 
balance.  The  drought,  blight  or  leaf  roller  cuts  the  last  re- 
vision in  two,  and  he  still  has  a  hope  that  somehow  everything 
will  be  all  right.  The  commission  man  takes  the  remainder, 
but  still  his  spirit  is  undaunted  with  the  prospect  of  a  boomer 
next  year.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  perennial  cheerfulness. 
I  don't  know  a  horticulturist  who  wears  a  long  face. 

Neurasthenia  is  imknown  in  their  ranks.  His  deportment 
may  be  quiet,  but  touch  on  his  pet  subject  and  his  face  lights 
up  like  an  arc  light  that  throws  no  dark  shadows.  He  never 
gets  wrinkled  like  other  men.  He  always  has  a  new  apple  or 
berry  that  is  the  coming  fruit,  with  coupons  attached.  His 
speckled  apple  has  quality,  hardiness  and  is  a  great  cropper. 
His  striped  strawberry  melts  in  your  mouth  and  in  size  com- 
pares favorably  with  a  football.  A  drouth  improves  the  ship- 
ping quality  of  his  berries.  Excessive  rains  produce  pedigree 
plants.  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  these  assertions,  because  I 
have  heard  him  tell  it.  A  cyclone  is  only  a  slight  break  in  the 
thread  of  his  anticipatiofts.  He  is  never  a  bad  man,  for  he  has 
no  time.     He  may  be  illiterate,  but  he  is  not  ignorant. 

I  have  written  of  the  horticulturist;  of  the  man,  rather  than 
the  subject.  I  know  very  little  of  horticulture,  but  a  whole  lot 
of  the  horticulturist.  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness and  in  pleasure.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  him  in  soci- 
eties, and  I  know  that  he  is  the  greatest  enthusiast,  the  dreami- 
est dreamer,  the  most  profound  thinker,  the  greater  master  of 
detail  in  his  line  of  business,  the  most  careful  investigator  of 
Nature  and  her  secrets,  the  entertaining  talker,  the  biggest  bore, 
the  easiest  to  swallow  bait,  hook  and  line,  the  hardest  to  con- 
vince of  error,  the  most  modest,  the  one  who  is  **  Johnny  on  the 
spot"  when  he  ought  to  **go  way  back  and  sit  down,"  and  the 
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nerve  destroying  high  pitched  droner  who  will  talk  all  night 
about  nothing  to  the  destruction  of  sleep  in  the  hotel  he  stops  at. 
But  as  a  whole,  he  is  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

He  will  tell  you  that  a  piece  of  zinc  and  copper  hung  in  a  tree 
will  protect  a  tender  tree  from  winter  killing.  That  a  little  salt 
under  a  tree  wiU  make  it  prolific.  That  a  layer  of  sand  will  do 
more  than  mulching  or  manure.  That  good  stiff  blue  grass  sod 
is  the  ideal  condition  for  the  orchard.  That  you  should  chop  a 
tree  to  pieces  to  make  it  bear,  and  again  that  you  should  never 
prune  a  tree.  He  will  talk  at  length  about  blasting  holes  to 
plant  trees  in.  He  believes  in  signs,  but  I  never  saw  one  who 
wore  a  rabbit's  foot. 

As  a  whole,  he  is  a  good,  law-abiding  citizen,  a  close  observer, 
an  honest,  upright,  capable  man,  inclined  politically  to  prohibi- 
tion, and  a  friendly,  hospitiable,  all  round  good  fellow.  He 
labors  and  investigates  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  man.  He 
teems  old  while  yet  young  and  is  youthful  when  the  frosts  of 
age  have  silvered  his  hair.  He  is  indigenous  to  all  ages  and 
countries.  He  commenced  his  career  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
the  apple  business.  The  millenium  will  find  him  at  the  climax 
of  his  glory,  testing  the  latest  seedling. 

He  will  tell  you  that  the  common  wild  crab  root  is  the  best 
stock  for  grafting.  That  the  Russian  apple  tree  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful tree.  He  will  argue  that  the  whole  root  is  the  whole 
thing,  or  that  piece  root  will  insure  growth  on  its  own  roots. 
He  will  contend  that  the  strawberry  should  be  planted  with  a 
dibble,  or  that  a  machine  must  stab  them  into  the  ground.  He 
is  forever  laboring  to  produce  something  more  palatable  and 
delicious^  more  useful  and  healthful  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before.  His  field  is  the  whole  earth,  his  patrons  the  whole 
human  family. 

The  defeats  of  horticulture  may  be  multitudinous,  but  they 
are  never  paraded  for  the  herd  to  comment  on.  No  horticultur- 
ist ever  tells  of  his  luck  when  he  tries  to  sandbag  Nature.  There 
is  no  glory  in  the  tale.  That  man  carries  a  purse  with  a  black 
eye,  instead  of  one  filled  with  collaterals  and  greenbacks.  His 
bank  account  has  anemia.  No  man  but  a  reformed  drunkard 
temperance  lecturer  can  tell  the  public  what  mean,  low-lived 
things  he  has  done.  The  average  horticulturist  is  not  financially 
a  Rockefeller,  but  in  integrity,  intelligence  and  humanity  he 
may  rank  higher  than  a  standard  oil  magnate.     Faith,  hope  and 
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charity  are  his  peculiar  virtues,  but  charity  he  reserves  for  his 
fellow  man,  and  puts  his  faith  and  hope  in  active  commission 
horticulturally.  IMany  times  his  only  assets  are  hope  and  faith. 
How  poor  is  he  who  cannot  reckon  these  in  his  yearly  balance ! 

Like  the  **  Specter  that  lifts  the  coffin  lid  of  Hope  and  Joy 
and  Love,  and  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale,  sweet  forms 
that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers  o'er  what  has  passed 
to  nothingness,''  the  horticulturist  leaves  the  defeats  to  their 
oblivion,  and  arising  girds  himself  for  the  fray  with  a  new  hope 
that  springs  eternal  and  the  faith  that  never  fails,  confident  that 
succeaa  onlv  waits  for  him  that  fainteth  not  in  earnest  endeavor. 

Have  you  never  thought  of  the  grand  benefits  of  your  pro- 
fession to  mankind?  Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sults of  your  work  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth  ?  Did  you  ever 
try  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  its  beneficent  influence?  All 
the  millions  of  humankind  are  eager  for  the  products  of  your 
toil.  The  health  and  happiness  of  the  world  is  involved  in  the 
success  of  your  efforts. 

Animated,  then,  by  supreme  hope  and  ardent  faith,  let  us 
press  forward  and  faint  not,  fail  not,  weary  not,  in  our  mis- 
sion. 


FROM  MADISON  DEMOCRAT,  FP]B.  OTH,  1006. 

The  work  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society  came  to  a  close  practically  last  evening 
with  a  banquet  at  Kooley's  hall.  ^More  than  70  people  partook 
of  the  sumptuous  menu  worthy  of  the  yeomen  of  the  soil  who 
tickle  mother  eaiih  until  she  yi(»lds  bountifully  of  her  best  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  all.  Throughout  the  banquet  and  dur- 
ing the  program  Bach's  mandolin  and  guitar  orchestra  added  to 
the  enjoyment  and  promoted  the  flow  of  soul  after  the  feast. 
As  toastmastt^r.  Dr.  T.  E.  Looj)e,  president  of  the  society,  was 
particularly  happy  in  his  opening  remarks  as  he  introduced 
(\  L.  Richardson.  V.  AV.,  'OH,  the  only  member  of  the  society' 
who  ai)f>car(*d  oti  the  ])rotrram.  He  had  for  his  topic,  The  Creed 
of  the  llorticiilturi-t,  and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
fvnit  irrowers  from  other  states.  He  .spoke  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived bv  tlie  meiiilx  IS  of  the  soeietv  who  had  attended  the  three 
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days'  session.  Grafting  had  been  discovered  in  the  society  as 
well  as  in  university  athletics  and  the  organization  had  per- 
haps become  in  one  sense  of  the  word  '* grafters.'*  Many  are 
the  pleasures  of  the  horticulturists  as  they  fight  the  insects  and 
plant  diseases  in  the  early  hour  of  the  morning.  Unlike  Diogo- 
nes  of  old  he  dees  not  look  for  honest  men  but  rather  seeks  the 
curculio  and  other  destnictive  agents  that  rob  the  fruitgrower 
and  deplete  his  pocketbook.  The  horticulturist  has  succeeded  in 
making  two  spears  of  quack  grass  flourish  where  only  one  grew 
before.  Plant  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  importation  of 
the  strawberry .  leaf  roller  and  other  foliage  blemishes.  Ever 
stirred  up  by  the  hope  of  a  full  crop  despite  the  loss  by  frost, 
storm  and  insect  ravages,  the  horticulturist  struggles  on,  ever 
looking  on  the  bright  side,  confident  that  some  day,  sometime, 
a  good  crop  with  high  prices  will  crown  his  efforts.  To  lighten 
his  labor  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  latest  discoveries  of  science, 
plants  his  apple  trees  with  dynamite  and  utilizes  all  things 
possible  in  the  warfare  with  stubborn  nature. 

From  Michigan  came  George  W.  Rowo,  a  witty  speaker,  who 
was  introduced  by  Toastmaster  Loope  as  a  man  from  that  sandy 
country,  who  had  the  address  of  a  dancing  master,  the  air  of 
a  preacher  and  the  nerve  of  a  fruit  tree  agent,  !^^r.  Rowe  is  a 
fruit  grower  on  a  large  scale  in  the  wolverine  state  near  Grand 
Rapids.  With  anecdote  and  story  aptly  told,  he  was  soon  en 
rappoii;  with  his  audience.  The  history  of  the  origination  of 
the  seedless  apple  and  its  development  into  the  tree  which  bore 
apples  and  sausage  was  particularly  enjoyable. 

The  topic  assigned  ]\Ir.  Rowe,  *'8ome  Things  I  Have  Seen 
and  Others  I  Have  Heard  About,''  gave  him  ample  latitude  to 
illustrate  the  sham  of  the  seedless  apple  which  he  laid  bare  in 
a  wav  that  convulsed  the  audience. 

Praying  or  (s) praying  is  useless  unless  done  in  earnest,  said 
S.  A.  Beach,  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
college  at  Ames.  lie  had  for  his  topic,  ''Reeds,''  followed  by 
the  thought  *'Let  us  (s)pray."  He  brought  with  him  the  greet- 
ings of  the  hawkeye  society  and  incidentally  told  of  the  merits 
of  Iowa  com  which  had  taller  stalks,  larger  ears,  more  of  them, 
and  \o  cap  the  climax,  each  stalk  was  hollow  from  butt  to  tip  and 
full  of  shelled  corn.  Professor  Beach  told  of  the  corn  gospel 
which  is  being  preached  thoroughly  to  the  people  of  Iowa 
through  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  college  with*  its  si)ecial 
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train  traveling  over  the  state.  He  is  a  thorough  believer  in 
pedigree  com  which  is  to  become  the  staple  product  of  Iowa, 
thus  enriching  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  through  him  the  whole 
state.  A  notable  feature  of  the  census  report,  said  Professor 
Beach,  is  the  fact  that  the  largest  number  of  people  who  own 
the  farms  on  which  they  live  are  the  horticulturists,  a  condition 
very  gratifying  and  satisfactory. 

VOICE  PROM   ILLINOIS. 

Pioneers  in  Horticulture  was  the  subject  discussed  by  Ar- 
thur Bryant,  a  retired  fruit  grower  and  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Horticultural  society.  He  sketched  the  origin  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  a  member  and  traced  its  growth  up  to  the 
present  time,  recounting  also  the  growth  of  similar  societies 
in  adjacent  states.'  In  those  early  day  he  found  a  keen  degree 
of  earnestness  in  the  w^ork.  At  one  meeting  held  in  Princeton, 
HI.,  two  men  from  Wisconsin  drove  across  the  county  to  attend 
the  session,  the  journey  requiring  from  10  to  12  days.  The 
necessary  funds  for  the  work  of  the  earily  societies  was  met  by 
the  members,  who  went  down  into  their  pockets  for  the  hard 
earned  cash,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  present  day  methods, 
which  invoke  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Bryant  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  earnestness  and  integrity  of  the  pioneers 
who  are  rapidly  passing  off  the  stage  of  action. 

PREACHER  horticulturist. 

*'I  believe  there  is  a  relation  between  horticulture  and  theol- 
ogy," said  Dr.  Updike,  who  announced  that  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  his  avocation  but  his  vocation  was  some- 
thing else.  He  admitted  that  he  obtained  a  keen  degree  of 
])leasure  in  caring  for  his  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
was  a  trifle  reticent  about  the  amount  of  profit  derived  there- 
from. Nothing  develops  men  better  than  the  life  of  a  horticul- 
turist or  farmer  and  'tis  a  blessing  to  a  boy  to  have  the  privi- 
lejre  of  living  and  working  on  the  farm. 

The  life  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil  develops  originality,  he  who 
puts  brain  into  his  work  does  not  need  entertaining,  as  the  in- 
spiration comes  to  the  man  who  is  thus  engaged,  lending  a 
charm  to  Qvery  day  of  existence.  Dr.  Updike  claimed  that 
boys  would  not  leave  the  farm  if  the  parents  would   make  a 
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home  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  in  the  country  is  the 
ideal  spot  for  the  true  home  to  be  made.  He  deplored  the  lack 
of  taste  displayed  around  the  average  farm  residence  and  the 
apparent  indifference  and  neglect  manifested  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds  around  the  farm  house.  Here  is  where 
the  work  of  the  horticulturist  comes  in,  and  it  has  commercial 
value.  It  becomes  the  property  of  the  public,  affording  en.- 
joyment  to  all  who  pass  by.  There  is  as  much  real  art  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  in  the  work  of  the 
artist.  He  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  land- 
scape architecture  in  the  university,  and  felt  that  it  was  as 
great  a  nuisance  to  have  architectural  eyesores  as  those  of  an 
odorous  nature.  Dr.  Updike 's  topic  was  The  Use  of  Brains  in 
Horticulture,  and,  as  the  toastmaster  put  it,  **he  practiced 
what  he  preached.*' 

HISTORY  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

A  professed  student  of  history  has  a  keen  interest  in  hor* 
ticultural  matters,  said  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  of  the 
State  Historical  society,  who  felt  a  degree  of  affiliation  with 
the  members  of  the  society  in  their  work.  Dr.  Thwaites 
claimed  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  had  been  led  astray  by  read- 
ing that  eloquent  book.  Gardening  for  Profit,  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  Ten  Acres  Enough.  Dr.  Thwaites  and  his  brother 
then  had  an  attack  of  chicken  fever  and  succeeded  in  getting 
all  the  diseases  known  to  the  fowls  in  the  coop.  After  three 
or  four  years'  experience  the  young  horticulturists  were  thor- 
oughly disillusioned  and  convinced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Dr.  Thwaites  was  particularly  happy  in 
his  illustrations  of  ''things  are  not  what  they  seem,"  the  story 
of  a  Norwegian  maiden  being  especially  apt. 

The  extensive  work  being  done  by  the  horticulturists 
throughout  the  state  led  Dr.  Thwaites  to  relate  the  strenuous 
work  done  in  the  Fox  river  valley  whence  come  the  delicious 
pears,  while  he  was  in  search  of  precious  manuscript  for  the 
society.     He  responded  to  the  toast,  In  the  Days  of  Old. 

MADISON  A  CITY  BEAUTIFUL. 

"The  success  of  a  speech  depends  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
crowd,'*  said  A.  Brackett,  a  Minnesota  horticulturist,  and  by 
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his  application  of  the  sentence  brought  down  the  house.  He 
ur^ed  the  plantinp:  of  trees  to  beautify  the  homes  and  incident- 
ally pair  a  tribute  to  Madison  for  general  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness. He  responded  to  the  toast  Gophers  and  endorsed  the 
oath  of  the  Minnesota  horticulturists,  who  swear  that  **we  will 
support  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  society,  the 
Wealthy  apple  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'* 

L.  A.  Goodman  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  is  the  most  extensive  fruit  grower  in  the  state 
having,  it  is  said,  over  half  a  million  apple  trees,  besides  small 
fruits.  Mr.  Goodman  is  president  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  society  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  fruit  growing 
circles.  He  said  we  need  poverty  to  force  us  to  do  things;  it 
is  an  impelling  power  both  in  the  state  and  nation.  This  is 
the  day  of  microbes  and  the  struggle  w'ith  these  enemies  is 
what  makes  us  grow,  the  more  we  fight  them  the  greater  is  the 
resistance  on  their  part,  all  of  which  makes  for  our  good. 

The  last  speaker  was  W.  G.  Moyle  of  Union  Grove,  who  was 
introduced  as  the  smartest,  snaj)piest  member  of  the  society. 
He  proved  that  his  term  was  not  a  misnomer,  as  his  remarks 
were  permeated  throughout  with  anecdote  and  story,  the  whole 
being  in  a  happy  vein. 


A  MEMOKIAL  ADDRESS. 
A.  G.  Tittle,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

BY  FRANKLIN  JOnNSON. 

A.  G.  Tuttle  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Horticultural  Society  and  one  of  its  early  presidents, 
succeeding  in  this  office  his  beloved  friend  the  late  J.  S.  Stick- 
nev. 

« 

^Fr.  Tuttle  Mas  born  Dcconiber  HO.  1814.  in  Watertown,  Con- 
Ticcticut.  hence  was  a  native  of  that  ** Litchfield  County"  famed 
as  the  birthplace*  of  ]\rrs.  Harriet  Heecher  Stowe  and  other 
members  of  the  illustrious  Bc^echer  family.  At  that  time  the 
very  air  was  surcharged    with    the   love   of  liberty    and   the 
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hatred  of  slaver>\  Mr.  Tuttle,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young 
manhood,  became  an  ardent  abolitionist.  Before  attaining  his 
majority  he  made  abolition  speeches  and  under  the  direction 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  assisted  in  editing  a  little  abolition 
paper.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  New  York 
city  to  take  charge  of  a  large  wholesale  store,  being  recom- 
mended for  the  position  by  Seth  Thomas,  the  renowned  maker 
of  clocks.  After  a  vear  or  two  of  strenuous  but  successful 
work  in  this  store  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Connecticut.  In  1888  he  was  married  in  North- 
field,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Clark.  Their  first  home  was 
in  New  Haven,  where  Mr.  Tuttle  had  again  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  came  to  Wisconsin, 
stopping  awhile  in  Madison,  then  going  to  Portage,  where  he 
conducted  for  Nat  Dean  of  Madison  the  first  store  ever  run 
in  Portage.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  moved  to  Baraboo,  where 
in  the  autumn  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  son  whom  he  had 
left  in  Connecticut.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in 
trade,  but  in  1854  he  ptirchased  the  farm  which  was  his  home 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Tie  at  once  commenced  planting 
an  orchard  and  became  enthused  with  a  love  of  fruit  culture 
that  continued  unabated  until  his  death.  With  a  view  to 
making  Wisconsin  a  land  of  orchards,  like  New  England,  he 
began  the  sale  of  fruit  trees  in  1858.  thus  establishing  the  first 
nurserv  in  this  section. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  president  and  Cassius  M.  Clay 
was  our  minister  to  Eussia  Mr.  Tuttle  and  his  son  procured 
cions  of  Russian  apples  with  the  hope  of  securing  varieties 
that  would  withstand  the  severity  of  the  Wisconsin  climate. 
Thi.s  was  the  first  direct  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
Russian  fruits.  With  these  cions,  they  began  the  testing  of 
Russian  varieties.  In  1866  he  set  out  his  famous  Russian  or- 
chard which  has  attracted  the  notice  of  horticulturists  through- 
out the  country. 

Tn  the  summer  of  1904  his  failing  strength  led  him  to  leave 
his  farm  and  go  to  the  home  of  his  son  Herbert,  in  Water  Mill, 
Wis.  Here  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  until  his  death  which 
occurred  July  25,  1905,  at  the  asre  of  90  years  and  6  months. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  he  was  able  to  be  about  the 
house  and  grounds  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  a 
week  before  his  death.    Up  to  that  time  he  retained  his  intel- 
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lectual  powers  and  his  talent  for  repartee.  The  funeral  was 
at  the  son's  home  in  Water  Mill,  but  he  was  buried  in  Baraboo 
by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife  who  died  in  1902,  soon  after 
the  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  They  are  sur- 
vived by  three  sons,  Herbert  B.,  of  Water  Mill,  Merritt  I.,  of 
Fort  Morgan,  Col.,  and  Edward  K.,  of  Mather. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  Mr.  Tuttle's 
life.  Dates  and  data  are  cold  and  commonplace,  but  the  Mr. 
Tuttle  whom  we  knew  and  loved, — our  Mr.  Tuttle — ^was  neither 
neither  cold  nor  commonplace.  lie  had  a  warm  heart,  an  ac- 
tive brain,  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand.  The  various  quali- 
ties that  made  the  man  were  combined  in  such  a  way  that  they 
formed  a  striking  personality.  The  vigorous  intellect,  the 
sterling  integrity,  the  indomitable  will,  the  tireless  energy, 
these  Corinthian  pillars  of  his  character,  were  reflected  in  the 
intellectual  features,  the  frank  expression,  the  broad  shoulders 
and  the  firm  tread  which  made  him  a  noticeable  figure  in  any 
assembly.  I  should  like  to  speak  at  length  upon  these  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  his  character,  but  time  forbids.  It  also  forbids 
more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  the  acanthus  leaves  which  twined 
so  gracefully  around  them.  These  grew  mainly  from  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  and  from  his  keen  sense  of  humor.  As  illus- 
trative of  his  kindness  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reminis- 
cence. On  a  winter  day  when  the  mercury  was  away  below 
zero  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door 
and  in  walked  Mr,  Tuttle,  a  vigorous  old  man  though  well 
past  his  four  score  years.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath 
he  explained  his  visit  by  saying  that  he  had  heard  I  was  not 
feeling  well  and  so  had  come  up  to  see  if  I  needed  any  help 
about  doing  my  chores! 

Ilis  keen  f.ense  of  humor  led  him  to  store  his  memory,  with 
an  inexhaustive  supply  of  amusing  anecdotes  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  tell,  and  it  led  him  into  the  perpetration  of  num- 
berless jokes.  Mr.  Tuttle 's  jokes  were  peculiar  to  himself, 
lie  would  start  off  in  a  way  that  would  completely  disarm  you 
of  any  suspicion  of  what  was  coming  and  then  treat  you  to  a 
kindly  and  p:ood-natnred  **sell.'*  To  me  the  most  amusin«r 
feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  his  boyish  chuckle  as  he  noted 
your  surprise  at  the  unexpected  turn  he  had  given  to  the  eon- 
versation.  One  day,  when  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  stopped  at 
my  house  and  said  he  had  been  over  to  see  Mr.  Miner's  show 
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for  a  crop  of  plums.  He  added,  '*I  find  I  can  beat  him  this 
year."  Of  course  I  was  surprised  for  Mr.  Miner  makes  a 
specialty  of  plums.  Mr.  Tuttle  continued  very  positively,  **I 
can  beat  him  this  year,  for  I  have  got  one  plum  and  Mr.  Miner 
hasn't  any."  Presently  the  conversation  drifted  to  poultry. 
He  said  that  for  several  years  their  chickens  had  been  neg- 
lected and  as  a  consequence  hadn't  done  very  well,  but  this 
year  there  were  two  hens  that  had  succeeded  in  raising  all  the 
chickens  they  hatched.  It  soon  developed  that  these  two  hens 
both  set  in  the  same  nest  and  by  their  united  efforts  they  had 
hatched  one  egg. 

One  more  feature  of  Mr.  Tuttle 's  career  I  must  mention. 
** There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will."  Mr.  Tuttle 's  own  plan  for  his  life  (Jid  not  include  a 
horticultural  career.  He  fitted  himself  for  a  dry-goods  mer- 
chant. Circumstances  led  him  into  horticulture.  Advised  by 
his  physician  to  leave  the  store  permanently,  he  essayed  gen- 
eral farming  but  the  chinch  bugs  destroyed  his  grain.  Then 
he  went  to  raising  fruit.  It  afterward  developed  that  he  had 
unconsciously  received  a  special  training  and  equipment  for 
the  work  he  was  destined  to  do.  Did  his  experience  in  dry 
goods  give  him  any  special  training  for  horticulture  ?  I  think 
so.  Mr.  Tuttle  would  handle  fruit  with  the  gentlest  touch  .of 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  secret 
of  his  success  as  an  exhibitor  was  his  sensitive  touch.  Yet  if 
you  looked  at  his  hand  it  indicated  firmness  and  strength. 
Whence  came  this  supersensitive  touch  ?  It  is  a  very  unusual 
and  remarkable  thing  in  tillers  of  the  soil.  Was  it  not  from 
the  years  of  constant  feeling  of  goods  to  judge  of  their  tex- 
ture? His  wife,  his  sons,  his  farm,  his  location,  his  associa- 
tions, yea,  even  failing  health,  chinch  bugs,  adverse  seasons, 
panics, — all  these  conspired  to  make  the  noted  horticulturist. 

He  never  lost  faith,  he  always,  saw  victory  ahead..  When 
honors  cam^e  to  him  they  rejoiced  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of 
his  friends.  He  had  earned  them.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  a  forceful 
writer  and  speaker.  He  was  genial  and  hospitable.  Probably 
no  other  home  in  the  northwest  has  entertained  so  many  noted 
horticulturists.  The  close  of  this  long  and  active  life  was  no 
** untimely  end."  He  came  *Ho  his  grave  in  a  full  age  like  as 
a  shock  of  grain  cometh  in  in  its  season." 

19— H. 
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TRIBUTES  FROM  OTHERS. 

From  Hay  den  K.   Smith,  Editor  Chicago   Chronicle. 

**I  held  Mr.  Tuttle  in  high  regard  as  a  man  of  strong  char- 
ter and  of  certain  rare  qualities  which  made  him  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Wisconsin  and  the  northwest  in  his  chosen  field  of 
activity. ' '  i 


/ 
From  Clarence  Wedge,  President  of  Minnesota  Horticultural 

Society. 

While  I  had  considerable  correspondence  with  Mr.  Tuttle,  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  limited  to  one  visit  at  his 
home,  a  visit  which  will  ever  remain  a  delightful  spot  in  mem- 
ory. Mr.  Tuttle  had  invited  me  home  with  him  from  the  Madi- 
son Horticultural  meeting.  At  that  time  his  wife  was  living, 
and  I  was  entertained  and  looked  after  by  the  two,  then  living 
alone,  each  considerably  over  eighty  years  old.  It  has  never 
been  my  lot  to  be  entertained  in  a  more  cordial  or  graceful  way, 
and  I  then  thought  them  the  most  remarkable  old  people  that 
I  had  ever  met. 

No  sweetheart  ever  welcomed  her  lover  with  a  more  tender 
and  graceful  expression  of  affection  than  this  delightful  old 
lady  her  husband  of  sixty  years,  and  the  few  hours  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her  was  a  revelation  of  a  beauty  and  loveliness 
peculiar  to  old  age  that  I  had  never  thought  of.  The  grave 
does  not,  it  simply  can  not,  hold  such  a  spirit. 

I  had  arrived  at  night.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Tuttle  took 
me  through  his  large  orchard,  wading  through  the  deep  snow, 
telling  me  the  peculiar  traits  of  each  tree,  talking  of  his  future 
plans  with  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  a  man  just  entering 
the  arena  of  life.  Not  a  word  of  past  failures  or  discourage- 
ments, or  one  doubt  of  the  future.  It  was  all  a  great  cheer  and 
uplift  to  me  that  can  not  be  forgotten,  and  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge to  my  fellow  horticulturists  the  great  lessons  taught 
me  by  those  two  wonderful  old  people. 
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From  Prof.   Samuel  B.   Green  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment 

Station. 

Mr.  A.  Q.  Tuttle,  late  of  Baraboo,  always  impressed  me  as  a 
man  of  keen  judgment,  who  meant  to  be  perfectly  just  in  what 
he  did,  and  feared  nothing.  As  a  horticulturist  he  was  progres- 
sive, energetic,  far  sighted  and  reliable.  I  felt  when  he  died 
that  I  had  lost  a  dear  personal  friend. 

I  \vould  be  very  glad  to  add  more  to  this  memorial,  but  take 
it  tha.t  you  would  not  have  space  for  more  than  this. 

I  tliink  I  shall  plan  to  have  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Tuttle  for 
my  g-allery  of  eminent  northwestern  horticulturists,  to  hang  in 
my  class  room. 


From  A.  J.  Philips,  a  Charter  Member  of  the  Wisconsm  State 

Horticultural  Society. 

I  always  held  Mr.  Tuttle  and  his  good,  faithful  wife  in  the 
highest  ^eem.  I  visited  them  many  times  and  always  ad- 
mired his  pluck  and  energy.  He  was  ready  to  add  a  helping 
hand  to  anything  he  conscientiously  thought  right,  and  just 
as  ready  to  pronounce  his  disapproval  of  anything  he  thought 
was  wrong  or  misleading.  You  always  knew  where  to  find 
A.  G.  Tuttle  when  you  asked  his  opinion.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent from  Sauk  county  at  the  organization  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Janesville  in  1856  and  was  a  hardworking, 
worthy  member  during  all  the  years  since.  He  personally  ex- 
hibited apples  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age. 


IN    MEMORY    OP   MY   FRIEND,   A.    G.    TUTTI^. 

Geo.  J.   Kellogg,  Charter  Member  of  the  State  Horticultural 

Society. 

In  reviewing  .my  horticultural  work  in  Wisconsin  since  1852 
very  few  men  have  stood  higher  in  my  estimation  than  A.  G. 
Tuttle.  He  was  most  active  and  enthusiastic  in  introducing 
the  Russian  apples,  in  correcting  their  nomenclature,  in  select- 
ing and  in  proving  their  adaptation.  No  one  ever  took  more 
pride  in  showing  the  finest  exhibits  of  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can apples.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  ever  to  the  front  in  Wisconsin 
horticulture  and  his  place  can  never  be  filled. 
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Henry  Floyd. 

« 

Dr.  Loope:  It  seems  to  devolve  upon  me  to  say  something 
of  our  Mr.  Henry  Floyd,  who  died  last  spring,  and  I  cannot 
give  you  the  date ;  unfortunately  his  family  were  not  in  the  state, 
or  where  I  could  see  them,  they  were  at  Eureka  Springs,  and  the 
daughter  wrote  me  that  she  thought  perhaps  I  could  say  a  few 
words  about  her  father  here. 

The  end  with  Mr.  Floyd  came  very  suddenly  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  was  reading  the  newspaper  to  his  wife  and  he 
had  been  reading  some  time  when  he  seemed  to  hesitate  and  she 
said,  **Why  don't  you  go  on?"  and  the  paper  fell,  and  the 
mentality  of  Mr.  Floyd  was  gone.  I  was  there  within  two 
minutes  and  knew  that  the  end  was  near  and  there  was  no 
consciousness  left.  He  lived  very  close  to  me.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Floyd  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  strong 
man  physically  and  mentally.  He  was  an  energetic  man,  he 
was  unceasing  in  whatever  he  laid  his  hand  to.  He  also  re- 
tained his  mental  powers  in  quite  a  good  degree  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  For  a  year  or  two  he  had  some  premonition  of 
this  same  end,  at  least  so  it  seemed.  He  had  sudden  attacks  of 
dizziness  and  the  winter  before  he  spent  in  Eureka  Springs  with 
his  son  and  was  attacked  there,  so  that  they  were  quite  sure 
that  something  was  coming  to  him  and  spoke  to  me  about  it, 
still  he  went  about  as  usual  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  very  early  engaged  in  horticulture.  He  planted  an  or- 
chard in  the  town  of  Aurora,  near  Eureka  many  years  ago; 
I  think  in  the  fifties,  and  had  a  successful  orchard  there  for  a 
good  many  years.  However,  he  planted  the  old  varieties  that 
succeeded  in  the  East  and  they  could  not  succeed  in  his  location 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  Still,  in  1885  he  had  a  great 
many  apples  there.  He  also  was  engaged  in  raising  some  fruit 
stock;  he  always  was  grafting  some  apples  or  some  plums  or 
pears,  and  he  always  had  a  plot  of  them,  even  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  after  he  left  his  farm  life  and  came  into  the 
village,  I  have  seen  him  drive  out  a  great  many  times  about 
three  miles  to  a  little  plat  of  ground  where  he  had  been  grafts 
ing  plums  and  pears  and  apples  and  things  of  that  kind.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  plat  and  of  late  years  he  never 
sold  them,  he  lot  rabbits  eat  them  up,  and  of  course  gave  some 
away. 
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He  was  a  man,  as  I  said,  of  strong  mentality,  a  strong  char- 
acter, somewhat  intolerant  in  his  opinions^  he  generally  thought 
with  a  great  deal  of  eare,  he  may  not  have  been  always  right, 
but  he  was  always  very  sure  that  he  was  nearly  right,  and  that 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  always  present  at  the 
local  horticultural  society,  and  I  think  attended  the  State  Hor- 
ticultoral  Society  very  closely  for  a  good  many  years,  not 
always  of  late  years.  Many  of  you  know  him  and  have  known 
him  for  yean,  and  yon  have  your  estimate  of  his  character  as 
well  as  L  He  was  a  thorough  horticulturist  always,  it  was  his 
pride  and  his  hobby  and  he  continued  in  business  as  long  as  he 
lived. 


SPmXG    FLOWEKIXG   BULBS.* 

F.  Cranefield. 

The  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  a  joy  and  a  blessing.  Flower 
bads  and  bordoiB  that  would  otherwise  bo  bare  and  unsightly  in 
the  apring  may,  if  hlled  with  tulips,  be  a  blazo  of  color  for 
weeks.  Wu.  '  with  crocus^  narcissus  and  others  of  die  Holland 
bulbfi,  ^wHl  give  an  abundance  of  bloom  before  the  annuals  and 
the  summer  flowering  plants  may  be  safely  planted.  In  order 
to  have  this  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  the  fall.  October  is  the 
month  for  preparation  for  tliis  brilliant  spring  show.  But  the 
planting  may  be  done  any  time  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Crocus,  tulips  and  similar  bulbs  are  grown  in  Holland  and 
are  sent  tx>  us  in  late  Burner  or  early  autumn  and  may  then  be 
had  from  floridts  or  seedman  drr  and  dormant.  The  bulbs  have 
in  their  thickened  leaves  a  stor^ouse  of  food  surrounding  tlie 
perfeotly  formed  embryo  blossoms.  We  need  cmly  to  plant  them 
in  rich  well  drained  soil  any  time  before  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  cover  with  a  mulch  of  heavy  leaves.  However,  in  order  to 
meet  with  full  success  we  must  observe  certain  practical  oon- 
siderations. 

PBtPAKATlOJC  OF  80LL. 

The  beds  where  summer  flowers  have  been  growing  should 
now  be  cleared  of  rubbiah,  the  soil  deeply  spaded  and  well  pul- 
verized. Deep  tiUago  is  essential,  as  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants 
strike  straight  downw^ard,  brandling  but  little. 

•RcprlDt  of  Balletin  No.  3,  Wisconsin  State  Horticaltarel  Society. 
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P3UINAQE. 


Ilbo  soil  must  bo  light  in  tcxturo  and  well-drained,  as  lUe 
bulbs  will  dooay  if  water  settles  about  them.  If  tho  soil  is  a 
heavy  clay  it  will  be  well  to  raise  the  beds  a  few  indies  to  insmc 
perfect  drainaga  • 


MANURE. 


It  is  not  osscntial  that  die  soil  should  be  very  rich.  It  is 
moro  imiportant  that  it  be  liglit  and  porous.  Use  only  thor- 
oughly decayed  maniu-a  Frcsh  manure  Avill  cause  tlie  bulbs 
to  decay. 

PLANTING. 

Tulips,  etc.,  are  usually  planted  in  "designs"  or  masses  of 
contrasting  colors.  As  the  bull>s  of  tlie  different  varieties  are 
all  mudi  alike  in  appoaraiijco  great  care  is  necessary  in  handling 
to  avoid  mixing.  After  the  lx?ds  are  prepared  for  planting  and 
the  design  outlined  the  bulbs  may  all  be  set  on  the  surface  of 
the  bod,  placing  all  of  one  kind  before  commencing  with  anotlier. 

Make  tho  holes  for  planting  witli  the  fingers.  Cover  lightly 
and  after  planting  compact  firiniy  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed 
by  walking  over  it  Do  not  push  the  bulbs  into  the  soil  with- 
out first  making  holes,  for  this  leaves  them  on  a  bed  of  haixl 
soil  and  tho  straight  downward  gi-owing  roots  will  tend  to  puah 
the  blul^s  to  the  surface. 


WINTEIi  TROTECTION. 

The  bulbs  liero  ro^oanmendod  for  planting  are  all  hardy  in 
tho  sense  of  power  to  witli^tand  cold,  but  all  require  a  winter 
mulch  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  This  is  best 
put  on  after  the  ground  is  frozen  and  may  consist  of  3  to  6 
indies  of  leaves  or  strawy  manure.  Field  mice  are  very  fond 
of  bull)s  and  aro  apt  to  harbor  in  the  midching  if  it  is  put  on 
before  heavy  frosts. 

SPUING   TREATMENT. 

Uncover  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  thoir  first  leaf  buds 
apjwar.  Do  not  fear  late  spring  frosts,  as  tulips,  etc,  suffer 
but  little  or  not  at  all  from  fretting  if  tho  growth  is  made  m 
tlio  oj>orL  There  is  greater  danger  of  injury  by  frost  to  the 
spindling  gi'owth  resulting  from  delayed  removal  of  the  mulch. 
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SUMM£B  TREATMENT. 

After  flowering  the  tap£»  turn  yellow  and  die  and  the  bulbe 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  seoond  and  even 
a  Uiird  year.  Annuals  and  bedding  plants  may  be  plan/ted 
without  disturbing  the  bulbe.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  remove 
tliem  immediately  after  flowering  dig  carefully  and  "heel-in." 
or  transplant  closely  in  rows  in  llie  garden  and  leave  until  the 
tops  die;  ihen  lift  thebulbsj  dry  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun  and 
store  in  a  dry  plaoe  until  fall. 

KINDS    TO   PI  ANT. 

Tulips. 

There  are  several  cla&sos  (trade  lists)  of  tulips,  but  tlie  single 
early  sorts  are  most  satisfactory  for  outdoor  culture.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  are  of  like  period  of  flowering  and  of  the  same 
height,  two  ira.jx/rtant  features  in  large  beds: 

Red — Crimson  King,  Artus,  Belle  Alliance. 

Yellow — Chrysola,  Yellow  Prince. 

White — Pottebakker,  Cottage  Maid,  La  Eeine. 

Variegafed — ^Koiserskroon, 

The  Ihic  Van  Thol  class  is  somewhat  earlier  than  tlie  above, 
but  with  smaller  flowers.  Tliese  may  be  had  in  scarlet,  roet', 
yellow,  white  and  crimson. 

The  Parrot  tulips  have  curiously  shaped  blossoms  witii 
fringed  petals.     Those  ai*e  odd  but  not  .adaiptod  to  massing. 

The  Darwin,  BybLxsms  and  Bizarres  are  single  late  kinds, 
growing  2  to  3  feet  in  heiglit.  More  prized  for  cut  flowei^ 
than  for  bedding.  Very  late,  and  camnpt  be  used  where  tijc 
beds  are  wanted  for  sujmner  flowers. 

All  so  far  named  are  single.  Double  flowered  sorts  may  be 
had  in  all  the  sliades  of  red  as  well  as  yellow,  white  and  varie- 
gated. 

Plant  tulip  bulbs  3  to  5  inches  deep  (bottom  of  the  bulb) 
and  4  to  6  indies  apart 

Narcissus. 

Of  the  diffci'cnt  daises  of  narcissus  the  daffodil  or  tnmipct 
narcisBus  is  most  satisfactory  for  outrdoor  planting.  The  Tnim- 
|J3t  Major,  single,  and  Von  Sion,  doul)le,  are  two  satisfartoiy 
kiiuk;  both  rich  ^nolden  yellow. 

Tho  Pheasaat's  Eye,  white  with  yellow  center,  is  also  hardy. 
Tlie  Polyanlh  class,  of  wliich  Paper  White  is  a  representative, 
is  not  hardy  outrdoors  in  Wisconsin. 
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Hyacinths. 

Hyacintlis  aro  much  admired  on  account  o£  tlieir  delicate 
colors  and  delightful  f ragrajice.  The  single  oorts  are  to  be  pi*©- 
fcrred  for  beddings,  as  tlio  tlower  spikes  are  the  more  graoef ul 
and  not  as  likely  to  droop  as  the  heavier  double  ones.  Various 
shades  of  blue,  red  and  yellow  may  1x5  selected  from  the  lists 
of  dealers.  The  following  arc  good :  Robert  Sbeiger,  Grand 
^'ainquer,  Voltaire,  Clias.  JDickcns  and  Czslt  Peter. 

Hyacinths  Avill  not  tlu'ive  in  wet,  heavy  soil.  Light,  sandy 
loam  is  best.  Tlie  bod  should  spaded  tJ>  a  depth  of  18  inches 
or  more  and  tlioroughly  pulverized. 

Plant  6  inches  deep  and  G  to  8  inches  apart. 

Crocus. 

The  crocus  is  tlio  earliest  of  tlic  spring  flowering  bulbs  to 
blossom  and  if  planted  in  borders  or  grass  plots  may  remain  for 
years  undisturbed. 

Plant  2  to  3  iiuchcs  deep.  The  plants  require  but  little  room 
and  may  be  set  2  to  3  inches  apart  if  desired. 

The  kinds  here  mentioned  are  tlie  ones  commonly  planted  in 
beds  and  borders.  A  fo^v  others,  as  the  Snowdrop,  Sdlla,  etc., 
may  bo  added  if  one  desires  a  collection. 

plant  a  few. 

of  each  and  brighten  tlie  home  in  the  early  spring.  But  little 
room  is  required  and  the  culture  is  simpla 

CIILLDliBN 

love  flowoi-s.  Let  them  make  a  tiny  bulb  garden.  They  may 
plant  with  tlieir  own  hand?,  cover  them  for  their  long  wdniter 
sleep  and  watA  day  by  day  in  the  gin-ing  the  opening  buda. 
This  will  l)c  '^Xaturo  Study''  at  its  l)est. 

TEACHERS 

often  plan  and  plant  fl<nvcr  gardens  on  the  school  grounds  only 
t^  leave  them  at  the  beginning  of  tlieir  beauty  as  school  closes. 
A  bull)  gaiden  -will  l)o  at  its  l)ost  at  the  time  when  we  wish  to 
draw*  the  attention  of  tlie  diildren  to  things  "out-of-doors." 

pot    CULTUllE    OB  rOUCING. 

Many  bulbs  may  he  easily  gro\vn  indoors  and  furnish  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  from  Christinas  until  si>ring.     Tulips  do  not 
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force  reaxiily  but  all  of  the  narcissus  f^nily,  injcluding  tlie 
Chinfise  or  sacred  "lily,"  the  mimature  hyacinthtt  and.  many 
otliers  are  easily  gr(ywn. 

SOJX«. 

A  rich  garden  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mold  and  sand  sJiould  be 
used.  Do  not  use  heavy  clay  soil  nor  fresh-  (manure.  Unless 
thoroughly  decayed  fine  manure  can  be  had  it  is  better  to  use 
none  at  all.  The  compost  should  be  well  mixed  and  sifted  be- 
fore using. 

POTTlNa. 

Four  and  five-inch  pots  are  commonly  used.  Fill  these  half 
full  of  sodly  pdaxao  the  bulbs  on  this,  oive  hyaeinth  or  3  to  4 
tulips  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  fill  tx>  one-half  inch  of  the  top.  Water 
thoroughly,  place  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  cellar  and  oover  with 
earth  or  sand.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  root 
growdi  in  advance  of  leaves.  If  left  m  the  light  the  leaves 
would  develop  before  roots  were  formed  and  exhaust  the  bulbs, 
leaving  no  energy  for  flower  development.  If  the  soil  is  kept 
moist  by  frequontt  sprinkling,  in  5  or  6  weeks  the  pots  will  be 
well  filled  witli  roots.  A  few  may  now  be  brought  to  the  light 
and  the  remainder  retarded  by  removing  to  a  cooler  place. 

Light  wooden  boxes  4  to  5  inches  deep  may  be  used  in  place 
of  pots. 

WATKR    CLLTUJBE. 

Hyacinths  may  be  groM-ti  in  water.  Glasses  for  this  purpose 
may  be  had  at  florists.  Large-necked  bottles  will  ansrwer  as 
well.  Fill  witli  water  and  place  the  bulb  with  the  base  resting 
on  the  water ;  place  in  a  warm,  dark  closet,  keep  the  bottle  filled 
with  puiia  water  and  when  the  roots  are  3  to  4  inches  in  length 
bring  to  the  ligjit 

The  CShineso  Hly  or  narcissus  nray  be  grown  wholly  in  tlie 
light.  The  lai^  forked  or  branched  bulbs  may  be  placed  in 
water  in  a  shallow  dish  in  the  window  with  a  few  small  stones 
to  support  the  roots.  N^o  fui'fher  care  is  necessary  beyond  re 
newing  the  water  supply  as  exhausted. 


-»• 
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SPRAYING.* 

F.  Cranefield. 

The  successful  culture  of  fruit  demands  a  knowledge  of  till- 
age, fertilizing,  pruning  and  the  methods  of  combating  insects 
and  diseases. 

It  is  mainly  the  lack  or  acquirement  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  encmice  of  the  crop  that  distinguialies  the  sucoosful  from 
the  unsuccessful  fruit-grower. 

Animal  husbaiwiry  demands  skill  in  fe3dLng  and  the  general 
care  of  animalsj,  but  diseases  as  a  rule  are  left  to  Uie  veteri- 
nai'ian,  but  when  our  fruit  trees  are  aiffected  we  must  be  our  own 
doctor. 

Trees  may  be  totally  neglected  after  planting  and  eventually 
give  some  sort  of  returns,  but  suoJi  practice  is  not  worth  while. 
If  fruit  trees  and  plants  cannot  be  properly  tended  none  should 
bo  planted,  for  the  rcsiillts  will  be  disappointing. 

Two  classes  of  enemies  a!«tack  fruit  trees  and  plants,  viz. : 
insects  and  fungous  diseases ;  the  application  of  substances,  usu- 
ally liquid,  to  the  tree  or  plant  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  destroying  Uiesc  constitutes  spraying. 

We  spray  to  destroy  insects  and  to  prevent  fungous  diseases. 
Spraying  is  no  longer  an  ex]>erimcnt.  It  is  an  cstablisliod  fact 
Uiat  intelligent  and  persistent  spraying  always  pays. 

The  effects  of  spraying  are  ciunulativa  T^ie  effects  of  spray- 
ing last  ye^r  and  this  year  may  rcsul'i  in  an  increased  yield 
nc^t  year. 

Spraying  is  not  an  exact  science;  we  may  and  indeed  should 
modify  methods  and  formidas  to  suit  conditions.  The  beginner 
need  not  fear  tliat  liis  ti^^s  will  be  ruined  by  lack  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  full  and  exact  me 'nods  of  preparing  formulas 
for  only  by  gross  canjlessncss  or  utter  disregard  of  simple  direc- 
tions oonid  such  result<5  ojcur. 

Ceitain  points,  however,  should  always  be  observed.  Tlircc 
of  these  are  so  clearly  stated  by  Lodemanf  that  they  are  given 
hero  vcrlrjtim. 

"Fii-sli,  bo  on  time,  ^lakr  an  application  when  it  will  do  tlie 
iinAst  g<xxl,  and  never  allow  that  tinie  to  j>ass  if  it  can  ix>ssibly  \k 
avoided.  Eveiy  delay  is  of  advantage  to  tlio  j/arasito,  and  it 
will  bo  used  so  well  tliat  in  nios'j  ca.*es  the  injury  cannot  be  rc^ 


•Iloprint  of  Bill  lot  In  No.  4,  Wisconsin  Stnte  Ilortlcultnral  Society. 
tThe  Spray Inj?  of  IMnnts.    Lo<l<Muau.    I*.  226.    i'ublisbed  by  tbe  MaouilUna  Co.. 
60  ntth  Arc,  N".  Y.    Copyrighted. 
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paired.  The  destruelion  of  one  insect  may  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds,  and  one  application  m'ade  at  tlie  right  time 
may  mean,  and  generally  does  mean,  the  protection  of  a  plant 
againsi*  millions  of  si^jrec?  of  fungi  which  are  endeavoring  to 
gain  a  foothold.  Bo  ready  for  actioiu  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
when  that  moment  comes,  spray  ! 

"Second,  be  thorough.  Whenj  spraying  a  plant,  spray  it  well, 
With  a  little  care,  a  complete  success  may  be  obtained  instead 
of  only  a  parlfial  ons.  When  the  work  is  finished,  the  grower 
.should  have  tlie  feeling  that  it  is  well  done,  and  then  no  fear  as 
to  the  result  need  b(;  entertainod.  Spraying  is  not  always 
pleasant  work,  and  tlie  temptation  to  sliglili  it  is  often  strong; 
but  the  operator  will  l>e  rewarded  just  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  been  painstaking,  ynd  to  that  extent  only. 

"Third,  apply  sprays  intelligently.  Tliis  is  really  the  most 
ijiiportant  factor  of  the  work,  although  good  crops  can  be  ob- 
tained without  it,  provided  directions  are  followed.  The  first 
two  points  cannot  bo  neglected  without  injury  to  tlie  crops,  but 
this  on«e  can  be.  The  crup  is  in  need  of  the  application^i  only, 
but  the  gi'owcr  should  know  the  reasons  for  them,  and  should 
conform  with  the  character  of  the  insect  or  the  disease  which 
is  being  treated,  and  with  the  season.  Every  year  and  every 
day  such  knowledge  will  be  of  value.  So  many  things  are  still 
unknown,  and  so  manv  points  sV.U  in  dispute,  that  personal 
knowledge  and  judgment  about  individual  crises  are  not  only 
desirable,  but  very  essential.  Directions  covering  the  major- 
it3'  of  eases  can  be  given,  but  now  and  tlien  one  will  come  up 
which  seems  to  differ  from  all  others,  and  it  is  then  that*  this 
knowledge  will  prove  most  vauable. 

In  order  to  derive  the  best  results  from  spraying  we  need  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  in&ects  and  diseases  com- 
monly affecting  our  plants. 

In  a  publication  of  Vii?  nature  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
enter  into  a  wide  discussion  of  those  subjects.  Several  excell- 
cnt  books  have  been  published  which  present  tlie  subject  in  full. 
A  perusal  of  one  or  more  of  these  supplemented  by  close  obser- 
vation- will  be  helpful. 

An  acquaintance  with  certain  elementary  facts,  however,  is 
ossenlrial  to  any  intelligent  work  in  spraying. 

The  Tra^'sfobmation  of  an  Insect.* 

.  "To  fight  an  insect  intelligently  one  must  know  its  life  his- 
tory.    There  are  certain  periods  in  its  life  when  it  is  vulnerable 


•Prepared,  by  request,  by  C.  F.  Dues.  State  Nursery  Inspector. 
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and  others  wbeiu  it  is  jipoteeted.  This  change  of  oonditions  is 
largely  due  to  the  facti  that  most  iiiseete  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  undergo  a  great  many  changes  of  form;  they  undergo  a 
^Hransformation.''  Mostly  tlie  various  stages  of  this  transfor- 
mation look  so  different  tliat  if  Ave  did  not  know,  we  would  set 
them  down  as  different  animals.  Thus  we  have  inoects  with  a 
complete  "meiamorphosis,*  which  comprises  four  stages,  and 
those  with  an  inotrauplete  metamoriJiosis  with  less  stages.  The 
stages  of  one  of  the  higher  insccte  with  a  complete  metamorplio- 
sis  being  known,  wo  can  infer  the  corresponding  stages  of  most 
of  the  lower  forms. 

As  an  illustration  the  four  stages  of  one  of  the  most  destruct- 
ive, and  yet  by  most  people  little  known  insecfta,  the  codling- 
moth,  which  in  one  stage  is  the  "apple  Avorm"  are  here  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  life  cycle. 

I.  The  egg  is  laid  on  the  apple. 

II.  From  the  egg  hatches  the  catterpillar  or  apple  worm, 
which  eats  its  way  tlirough  the  blossom  end  into  the  apple. 
This  is  the  only  stage  in  which  an  insect  grows. 

III.  The  caterpillar  has  changed  to  a  pupa^  a  resting  stage, 
under  the  hark  of  the  tree. 

IV.  Oul;  of  the  pupa  emerges  the  moth,  the  adult  insect 
In  this  stage  reproduction  takes  place  and  we  begin  our  cycle 
over  again  with  the  egg. 

To  tfiese  insects  which  go  through  these  four  stages  belong  the 
butterflies,  beotles,  bocs  and  flies.  Some  insects  lack  tii©  Tes^ 
ing  or  pupa  stage,  and  the  young,  whien  ha.tchod,  resemble  the 
adult  to  some  extent..  These  are  insects  with  an  incomplete 
^^metamorphosis." 

Tlie  insects  affecting  fruit  may  be  divided  for  oonvenienoe 
into  two  classca,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  feed- 
ing, viz.,  eating  or  chewing  insec^t.s  and  sucking  insects. 

Bating  insects  oonf^iimc  tlic  affected  tissues,  commonly  the 
leaves,  and  thereby  hinder  the  fiinctions  of  the  planti  Comr 
mon  examples  are  the  potato  "hng"  or  beetle;  the  currani  worm 
which  defoliates  currant  and  irooseberrv  bushes  twice  m  the  sea- 
son;  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth,  which  causes  wormy  apples; 
trfhe  plum  cureulio;  tJie  t-rnt  caterpillar  and  others. 

Insects  of  this  claims  ai^  de:8troyed  by  poisoning  their  food. 
Tlie  parts  of  the  affected  j)lants  consumed  are  covered  wi^^    ^ 
})oi3oiv>us  siil>stanjce  which  is  eaten  with  the  plaot  tissues,       ^ 
ing  death.     Insoct^  that  eat  only  the  foliage  are  easily   de- 
stroyed and  should  causo  no  great  concern.     Usually  a  single 


rurnlsbcd  lij  Tror.  M.  V.  SJlDKerland. 
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application  of  pans  green  or  other  arsonite  is  suffixaemt.  In- 
sects that  aH^iack  the  fruit  are  more  didicult  to  control. 

Sucking  insects  do  not  consume  the  external  tissue©  of  the 
plan'J  but  feed  only  on  the  sap.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
the  insect  thrusts  its  proboseis  through  the  external  coverings 
and  sucks  the  juices  in  the  same  way  a  mosquito  sucks  blood. 
As  these  insects  do  not  consume  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  or  branch 
poisons  are  of  no  avail.  Eveoi  if  the  surface  be  thickly  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  poison  the  aphis  will  thruat  its  beak 
through  it  as  well  as  throu^  Uio  epidennis  of  the  leaf  to  reach 
lihe  plant  juices  beneath.  We  must  tiherefore  attack  the  insects. 
This  is  done  by  covering  them  with  some  caustic  aiubstance  which 
will  penetrate  their  bodies  or  with  an  oily  suibstance  which 
closes  their  breatliing  spores.  * 

Sucking  insects  cause  less  damage  in  Wisconsini  at  present 
than  biting  insects.  To  t/hia  class  belong  the  nuanerous  aphidae 
or  plant  "lic^"  which  attack  the  young  growing  shoots  of  fruit 
trees,  roses,  etc.  Occasioaally  nursery  stock  is  injured  to  some 
extent  by  aphids  and  plum  trees  are  sometiimes  checked  in  thtir 
growth,  but  on  the  whole  the  injury  is  slight. 

To  repeat: 

(1)  Biting  or  chewing  insects  are  destroyed  by  placing 

poison  on  the  parts  on  which  the  insects  feed, 

(2)  Sucking  insects  are  destroyed  only  by  attacking  the 

insects  and  for  this  class  poisons  are  of  no  avail. 

Plant  Diseases. 

Apples  scab,  brown  rot  of  plums  and  peaches,  potato  rot, 
blight,  nisi'  and  other  destructive  plant  diseases  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  weather  conditions.  Indirectly  this  is  oft>3n  true, 
but  neither  rain  nor  drought,  nor  any  other  atmospheric  con- 
dition is  ever  directly  tlie  cause  of  plant  diseases. 

*"Such  diseases,  as  already  indicated,  are  produced  by  mi- 
nute plants,  which  never  arise  spontaneously,  but  always  from 
Bomje  *  *  '"  reproductive  fonn  of  a  previously  existing 
plant  of  the  same  species.  But  woatlier  conditions  may  bo  fa- 
vorable to  the  rapid  development  of  these  fiuigi,  and  so  indi- 
rectly cause  the  disease." 

Rainy  weather,  then,  does  not  directly  cause  plum  ro%  but 
provides  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  fungus 
and  probably  unfavorable  conditions  for  tlie  development  of 
the  plum  and  its  ability  to  resisti  tiie  invasion  of  the  disease. 


•Weed,  Fungi  and  Fungicides,  p.  11. 
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What  is  a  f imgus  ? 

It  is  a  plant;  a  plant  without  leavea,  flowers,  seeds,  of  chlor- 
ophyll.* 

It  cannot  Ihorofore  prepare  its  own  food,  but  must  fo©d  on 
other  plants. 

There  are  two  classes  of  fungi :  saprophytic,  which  live  on 
decayed  or  decaying  vegetable  tissues,  toadsitools,  mushrooms, 
etc^,  are  examples  of  tliLs  class;  and  parasi'i'c  fungi,  which  exist 
on  living  plants  or  their  fruits,  absorbing  the  prepared  nourish- 
ment. It  is  iDiainly  the  parasitic  class  which  concerns  the  fruit 
grower,  for  it  is  this  class  which  causes  plant  diseases. 

Fungi  are  propagated  by  spores,  min'ute  bodies  which  may 
float  in  the  air,  and  are  usually  too  small  to  be  discerned  singly 
A\^thout  the  aid  of  a  compound  microscope;  collectively  these 
form  a  dust-like  substance  as  in  bread  mold,  mildew^  etc. 

These  spores  aliglit  on  leaf  or  fruit  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  germinate,  giving  rise  to  thread- 
like projections  (hypluie)  which  pepertrate  the  plant's  tissuios. 
These  root-like  bodies  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  feeding 
ui^on,  the  juices  of  the  aifected  plant,  forming  the  mycelium. 

After  a  time,  cer'iiin  of  the  modified  myceliiun  (conidia) 
grow  to  the  sairface  and  produce  there  spores  which  are  again 
disseminated.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  life  history  of  a  fumgous 
disease.  C!oimtless  modifications  occur  witli  the  different  spec- 
ies; the  spores  of  some  sorts  i)erLsh  soon  afl'or  dissemination, 
while  otliers  may  survive  for  an  indefinite  period;  some  species 
give  rise  to  two  sets  of  &i>orc.s,  one  of  which  is  of  brief  exist- 
once,  while  the  other  may  persist  over  winter,  etc 

The  main  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  tliis :  The  spores  which 
may  be  present  in  iminmorable  numbers  may  be  destroyed  or 
their  germination  prevented  by  the  application  of  certain  sub- 
stanoos  known  as  fungicides  irhUe  existing  as  spores  on  the  ovi- 
side  of  plants,  but  after  the  hy]>hae  Imvo  penetrated  the  tissues 
of  leaf,  stcnn  or  root  spraying  is  of  no  avail.  In  other  words, 
spraying  for  plant  diseases  must  l)o  wholly  for  prevention. 

Laboratory  investigations  aj-poar  to  show  that  the  spores  of 
many  common  ftmgi  are  not  destroyed  by  insecticides  and  tliat 
Uiese  are  effecVivc  only  in  tlie  short  time  inten^ening  between 
germination  and  the  entrance  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant  by 
the  hj-phae. 


•dilorophyll  Is  the  prorn-rolorod  Rubfitnnce  found  In  flawi»rlnj?  plants  whioh 
rnnblos  llipin  to  ohanpo  the  ortMle  food.  1.  c.  mlnornls  of  the  soil  to  nutrltlTe 
material  (plant  tissuos)  that  can  bo  used  by  animals  and  planter. 
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lNSiX3TICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES.* 

Xo  extended  list  of  fornmlas  will  bo  given  in  th-e  following 
pagee.  In  fact,  ou'*  of  tlie  long  list  of  roniedies  published  from 
time  to  time  but  two  insecticidos  and  one  fungicide  axe  now 
rooogjiized  as  standard  remedies,  viz.,  an  arsenical  poison  for 
biting  insects,  kerosene  emulsion  for  sucking  insects  and  some 
form  of  copper  for  fungi. 

Insecticides. 

(For  biting  insects.) 

Pains  Green, 

FOKMULA. 

Paris  green 1  lb. 

Frosh   (unelakod)  lime 1  lb. 

Water    200  gallons 

Paris  green  is  heavier  tlian  water  anil  the  mixture  must  bo 
kept  in  constant  motion  during  spraying  operations  to  prevent 
settling. 

It  is  often  adulterated. 

GypBum  and  slaked  lime  are  two  adulterants  oommonly 
used. 

Pure  Paris  green  dissolves  without  sediment  in  amanonia, 
the  adulterant  will  not  This  affords  a  simple  test  for  pur- 
ity. 

Paris  green  if  usod  on  gi'owing  plants  greatly  in  excess  of 
I'he  alx>ve  formula  may  injure  the  foliage.  The  addition  of 
the  lime  overoomes  the  caustic  properties  and  renders  it  safe 
under  all  conditions. 

Dry  Paris  green  may  be  used  pure  if  applied  in  small  quan- 
tities. Different  "Dry  powder  guns"  have  been  invented  for 
this  pairpose. 

Arsev4iie  of  Lead, 

(A  poison  for  biting  insects.) 

FOKMUXA. 

Arsena'n  of  lead 2  lbs. 

Water .50  gallons 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  combination  of  white  arsenic,  sugar  of 
load  and  sal  soda.  It  may  be  prepared  by  combining  thcoo 
materials  in  proper  proportion,  but  the  process  involves  con- 

•"Any  Rubstflnce  which  Is  used  to  destroy  or  repel  Insects  may  be  termed  an 
Inpeetlclde;  and  any  substance  which  destroys  fungrl.  or  which  prevents  their 
tnjnrfous  growth  on  vefj^tatlon.  a  fungicide.  No  substance,  so  far  as  known, 
will  answer  both  purposes  equally  well."— Loderoan. 
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siderable  labor  and  danger,  ae  the  ingredients  must  be  com- 
bined by  boiling.  At  loa^&t  two  finns  now  offer  this  valuable 
inseeticide  prepared  ready  for  use,  viz. : 

The  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  The  Mer- 
rimae  Ohemical  Co.,  Boston.,  Mass. 

The  Bowker  Company's  preparation  is  sold  as  "Disparino* 
and  the  other  as  Swifti's  "Arsenate  of  Lead." 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  less  liable  to  injure  foliage  than  Paris 
greon. 

It  remains  longer  in  suspensiom 

It  adJiores  better  to  foliage. 

It  may  be  used  for  any  piu'pose  for  wliieh  Paris  green  is  em- 
ployed in  liquid  sprays.  Disparinc  was  used  in  spraying  the 
Wausau  orchard  tho  past  season  (1904)  and  with  porfecfr  sat- 
isfaction. 

White  Helbtbore, 

(For  biting  ineects.) 

Powered  white  hellebore  is  commonly  employed  to  destiny 
currant  and  cabbage  worms  and  on  fruits  and  vegetables  whe^ie 
more  poisonous  substances  cannot  be  used  with  safety. 

FOliMUL^V. 

Whrii3  hellebore   1  oz. 

Water 2  to  3  gallons 

It  may  also-  be  used  dry  oitlier  aloue  or  mixed  with  flour, 
land  plaster,  soot,  etc. 

Wliito  hellebore  is  scarcely  fioisonous  to  the  higher  aninuUs 
and  may  bo  used  freely  on  fruits  and  vegetables  at  any  stage 
of  matiurity. 

Insecticides. 

Kerosene  Emulsion, 

(For  sucking  insects.) 
Used  only  to  destroy  sucking  insects.     It  must  be  applic<l 
to  tlie  insects  and  cannot  bo  used  as  a  preventive. 

This  is  tlie  standard  remedy  for  sucking  insects. 

« 

FORMULA. 

Dissolve  1  lb.  hard  soa.p  in  2  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
While  hoti  add  2  quarts  of  kerosene. 

(Iiuru  or  sliake  the  mixture  wliile  hot  for  5  to  10  minut*»a 
or  imtil  it  assunu^  a  creamy  consistency. 
Add  6  gallons  of  water  before  usin^ 
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Another  plan  oonfiista  of  using  sour  milk  instead  of  soap 
water,  the  object  in  eitiher  being  to  hold  the  keroeene  in  suspen- 
sion while  it  is  applied  to  the  insects. 

The  most  approved  method  of  applying  kerosene  is  by  meaaib 
of  a  special  pump  designed  to  mix  kerosene  and  water.  Thcfo 
pmnpe  are  made  by  different  firms  in  various  sizes  from  a  hand 
pump  or  syringe  'which  may  be  bad  for  75  cents,  to  a  barrel 
pump  costing  $20.00.  This  is  the  cheapest,  most  agreeable  Aiid 
by  all  mieans  the  best  method  of  applying  kerosene. 

FUNGIOIUES. 

The  control  of  fungous  diseases  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  soone  form  of  copper  salts,  usually  copper  sulfate  or  copper 
cartK>niate.  '" 

The  former,  known  also  as  blucrstone,  blue  vitriol,  etc.,  id 
generally  recognized  as  more  efficient  than  the  latter.  When 
purchased  in  large  quantities  it  is  also  cheaper. 

Copper  sulfate  may  be  used  on  dormant  plants  when  dis- 
solved in  water  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  but 
this  solution  must  not  he  used  on  gi'owing  plants. 

CJopper  sulfate  in  conubination  with  fresh  lime  forms  the 
s^andard  and  well  known  fungicide. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Various  formulas  are  quoted,  but  the  following  is  now  ac- 
cepted as  safe  and  reliable: 

Copper  sulfate 5  lbs. 

Fresh  lime 5  lbs. 

Water 50  gallons 

In  general  terms,  the  copper  sulfate  should  be  dissolved  in 
one-half  of  the  water,  the  lime  slaked  in  the  remainder  and  the 
t»wo  solutions  poured  together.  This  results  in  a  chemical  ao 
tion  giving  rise  to  a  new  substance  preserving  the  fungicidal 
properties  of  the  copper  sulfate  and  if  properly  made  will  not 
injure  foliage. 

HELPFUI.  HINTS   IN    MAKING   BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

(1)  Have  on  hand  three  barrels  and  two  pails  (wood  or 
fiber). 

(2)  Twenty-five  gallons  of  water  in  each  of  two  of  liie  bar- 
rels. 

20— H. 
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(3)  Dissolve  5  pounds  of  copper  sulfate  in  one  barrel  by 
suspending  in  a  coarse  burlap  as  iicar  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  possible;  iu  this  way  it  will  dissolve  in  a  few  minutes,  while 
if  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  it  ^s'ould  require  several  houis 
or  even  days  to  dissolve, 

(4)  Place  Uio  lime  in  a  pail  and  slake  by  adding  water 
slowly  until  a  paste  is  fomied.  (The  lime  for  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture should  be  slaked  exactly  as  for  building  purposes,) 

(5)  Pour  this  lime  pasto  into  Ae  second  barrel  and  stir 
thoroughly. 

(0)  Now  pour  into  tlic  third  (empty)  barrel  firet  a  pailful 
of  the  copper  sulfate  solution  then  a  pailful  of  tie  lime  water, 
or  better,  let  two  persons  work  atj  the  job,  pouring  together. 


Fia.  2. — lUusIratlDe  metbod  of  maktns  Bordeiui  mliture.     Adkpled  from  Fartn- 
era'    BulletiD    No.    3S.     B.  T.  UsIlovBr,  BUthor. 

(8)  The  resultant  mixture  should  be  of  an  intense  blue 
color.  If  any  tinge  of  gi-eon  appears  it  is  not  good  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

(9)  The  lime-water  aliould  be  strained  to  renKxve  Uie 
ooarae  partides  which  serve  In  clog  the  nozzles  In  spraying. 

(10)  SufScient  lime  must  be  used  to  combine  with  all  of 
tlio  sulfate  or  harm  will  i-esult.  The  formula  given  above  pro- 
vides an  excess,  but  6uch  excess  is  preferable  to  a  slight  de- 
ficiency.    Use  all  of  the  lime  wnter. 

(11)  Test  the  mixture.  It  is  always  advisable  to  tost 
every  barrel  of  tJie  mixture  before  using  to  dcteoft  the  presence 
of  any  free  or  uneombined  cojiper  whicli  might  injure  foliage. 

TEST  NO.   I. 

Dip  a  brigjit,  clean  steel  knife  blade  into  the  prepared  ISur- 
deaux  mixture;  if  any,  even  the  slightest,  depo»t  of  oopper  Bp- 
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pears  on  the  blade  afta:  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  it 
is  aa  indication  that  more  lime  is  needed. 

The  knife  blade  should  be  thoroughly  whetted  before  using 
for  a  second  test     Wliile  this  is  simple  and  fairly  reliable, 

TEST  NO.  II, 

or  the  ferro-cyanide  of  pottassium  test  is  more  accurato. 

Ferro-cyaadde  of  potassium  may  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
stora 

Place  a  small  quantity  (1  oz.)  in  a  bottile  and  add  water 
slowly  until  nearly  all  of  the  yellow  crystals  are  dissolved.  Stir 
1»he  Bordeaux  thorouglily  and  dip  out  a  few  ounces  ini  a  saucer. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  the  ferro-cyanide  solution;  if  any  brown 
discoloration  appears  it  is  an  indication  tiiat  more  lime  is 
needed.     This  is  a  delicate  and  reliable  test. 

The  ferro-cyanide  is  a  violent  poison  and  should  be  labeled 
as  suich. 

Three  Things  to  Avoid  in  Making  Bordeaux  Mixture, 

(1)  Do  not  nse  iron  or  steel  vessels  for  the  sulfaf*3  or  Bor- 
deaux. Jfot  onJy  will  these  be  corroded  but  the  chemical  ac- 
tion resulting  from  continued  contact  may  injuriously  affect 
tlie  mixtura  Tinned  or  galvanized  pails  are  unsafe,  aa  the 
zinc  or  tin  coating  is  apt  to  be  imperfect.  TJse  only  wood,  cop- 
per, earthenware  or  glass. 

(2)  I>o  not  dissolve  the  sulfate  and  lime  each  in  2  to  4 
gallons  of  water  aa  fonnerly  recommended  and  then  mix  the 
conoenfirated  solutione;  curdlinig  will  result  and  after  dilution 
diflBculty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  lime  and  water 
in  suspension. 

(3)  Do  not  fail  to  stir  the  ingredients  while  mixing  and 
the  resultant  mixture  when  spraying.  If  allowed  to  settle  tihe 
only  portion  possessing  fungicidal  value  quickly  settles. 

The  Use  of  Slock  Solutions  in  Preparing  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

If  more  than  one  barrel  of  Bordeaux  is  required  much  t<ime 
nuiy  be  saved  by  using  stock  solutions. 

Diaeolve  50  lbs.,  for  example,  of  copper  sulfate  in  25  gallons 
of  water  by  suBpending  in  a  coarse  sack  as  advised  above;  slake 
50  Iba  of  lime  in  another  vessel  and  dilute  to  25  gallons;  two 
and  one-balf  gallons  from  eadi  stock  solution  will  then  contain 
tlie  requisite  amount)  for  one  barrel  of  Bordeaux. 

Such  stock  solutions  may  be  kept  indefinitely  if  covered, 
otherwise  the  evaporation  of  vmter  from  the  sulfate  solution 
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would  pesult  in  a  more  concentratk^d  mixture  and  the  lima  would 
defteriorata     The  lime  may  be  covered  with  water. 

The  Bordeaux  should  be  tested  when  made  from  atook  solu- 
tions as  when  made  direct 

This  method  of  u^ing  stock  solutions  is  now  employed  in  all 
extensive  spraying  operations.  In  some  cases  largo  elevated 
t^nks  are  used,  from  which  the  solutions  may  be  drawn  di- 
rectly into  the  spray  barrel  or  tank. 

Carbonate  of  Copi)er, 

(Used  as  a  preventive  of  fimgous  diseases.) 

Copper  carbonate 3  oz. 

Ammonia  (22^^  Baume)     1  quart 

Dissolve  the  coppea'  in  the  aimnonia,  which  should  first*  be 
diluted  with  7  or  8  quarts  of  water,  and  dilute  with  25  gallons 
of  water. 

The  term  "22°  Baume"  is  a  trade  fcenn  used  to  indicate  the 
stirong  ammonia  of  conmieroe. 

Neither  this  nor  any  othoi-  definite  formula  is  reoognized  as 
wholly  safe. 

It  is  better  to  add  the  car'bonate  to  the  anmionia,  diluted  with 
7  or  8  vohmies  of  water,  until  no  more  will  be  dissolved. 

This  solution  must  then  be  diluted  at  least  100  fold  before 
using. 

The  advantages  ascrilx>d  to  this  preparation  over  Bordeaux 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  a  clear  solution  and  will  not  discolor  foliage,  flow- 
ers or  fruit  and  as  a  consequence  may  be  used  on  ripening  fruit. 

(b)  It  is  withoait  sediment. 

To  offset  this  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  safety  of  the  mix- 
ture unless  prepared  by  one  skilled  in  ite  preparation  and  the 
increased  cost 

Potassium  Sulfid. 

(Liver  of  Sulfur.) 

For  checking  tlie  spread  of  certain  surface  feeding  fungi, 
as  gooseberry  mildew,  gi'ape  mildew  and  many  of  the  fungi 
which  cause  ^^damping''  of  young  plants  in  1»he  seed  bed,  pota&* 
sium  sulfid  may  be  used  to  excellent  advant»age. 

FOBMUTA. 

Potassium  sulfid . , . %  ^^ 

Water    1  gallon 

The  solution  must  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  as  it  quickly  loses 
its  strength. 
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CSOMBININQ  InSBCSTIOIDES  AND  rUNGIOIBM. 

Either  arsoaato  of  load  or  Paris  green  may  be  safely  coIil- 
bined  with  Bordeaux  nnxture.  In  fact,  in  all  extensive  spray- 
ing operations  it  has  come  to  be  a  common  practice  to  add  ar- 
senical poisons  to  Bordeaux  at  every  application.  By  this  means 
biting  insects  and  fungi  are  controlled  at  a  single  operatiom 
No  otiher  fact  is  more  iraport^ant  than  this  in  spraying. 

Other  combinations  than-  the  above  have  been  attempted,  but 
with  only  slight  success,  as  combining  kerosene  emulsion,  Bor- 
deaux and  Paris  green,  etc. 

Neither  may  Paris  green  be  safey  used  with  the  anmionical 
solutfon  of  copper  carbonate.  The  caustic  effects  of  this  com- 
bination in  some  cases  are  supposed  to  result  from  the  action 
of  the  amanonia  in  setting  free  arsenious  acid. 

Spraying  Machinery. 

The  applica-tion  of  spray  mixtures  necessitates  the  use  of 
some  sort  of  force  pump.  Spray  pumps  and  madiinery  may  be 
divided  as  follows  on  the  basis  of  elficiency: 

(1)  Syringes^  atomizers  or  other  like  devices  known  as 
"hand"  sprayers,  used  to  spray  house  plants  and  small  plants  in 
the  garden. 

.(2)  Pumps  or  devices  adapted  for  small  gardens  where  a 
few  currant  bushes,  small  trees,  etc.,  are  grown!. 

(3)  Pumps  for  general  orchard  and  field  work  and  the 
spraying  of  shade  trees  under  50  feet  in  height. 

(4)  Largie  punvps  operated  by  steam  or  other  power  and 
adapted  to  any  class  of  work,  but  designed  especially  for  ex- 
tensive orchard  and  park  work. 

The  average  Wisconsin  farmer  or  orchardist  will  seek  for  a 
pump  either  in  the  second  or  third  clasa 

In  addition  to  these  many  machines  adapted  to  special  lines 
of  work  are  offered  for  sale,  as  potato  sprayers,  etKs. 

(1)  The  cheapest  and  simjilest  of  efficient  pumps  may  be 
found  in  the  first  class,  viz.,  "hand"  sprayers  or  atomizers. 
These  sell  for  50  cents  to  $1.00  and  some  are  very  excellent 
little  pumps.  Their  usefulness,  however,  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  field  on  aocoimt  of  the  limited  capacity  for  fluids  and 
the  very  short  distance  sprays  can  be  thrown. 

(2)  In  this  class  are  bucket  pumps  and  kna.psack  pounps, 
and  of  these  the  bucket  pump  is  to  be  preferred.  Trees  10  to 
15  feet  in  height  may  be  sprayed  with  a  bucket  pump,  also 
l)ushes,  vines,  etc.     On  some  kinds  a  kerosene  attachment  is 
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provided,  by  moans  of  which  a  meohaoical  mixture  of  kerosoDe 
aud  water  may  be  applied  to  destroy  sucking  insects.  Where 
but  few  yovuig  troea,  buahea,  etc.,  are  to  be  sprayed  a  bucket 
pmnp  will  answer  all  purpose's,  but  for  extensive  orchard  work 
the  time  oiiiployod  in  icfilliiig  the  bucket  and  ia  traofiporting 
the  pump  and  mixtui'e  will  more  tlian  oSset  the  increased  cost 
of  a  larger  pump. 

(3)  Ib  tills  class  are  the  various  barrel  puinps.  These  are 
designed  to  bo  fit*od  to  aui  ordinary  barrel.  This  is  die  mobt 
popular  kind  of  pump  and  it  is  probable  tliat  more  of  tliese 
iiro  used  than  any  other  kind.     While  piinmrily  designed  to  be 


VlQ.  3. — Bacltet  Bprar  pump.  FiO.  4. — Bucket  pump  wild  kero- 

cesa"  pumps  flgureil  here  are 
made  bj  the  Demlug  Co.,  8a- 
lem.  Oh  Jo. 

used  in  a  barrel,  those  may  be  fitted  to  a  tank  or  other  rocoi>- 
tacle. 

(4)  The  largo  pumps  are  of  in(i?rcst  mainly  to  park  super- 
intendoMs  and  owners  of  vei-y  extensive  orohards  and  need  not 
bo  discussed  here. 

Prices. 

Atomizers,  50  ccnta  to  $1.00. 

Bucket  pimips,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Knapsack  pumpe,  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

Barrel  pumps,  $10.00  to  $20.00. 

Power  piunp^  witli  engine,  $150.00  to  $500.00. 
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With  pumps  as  with  other  machinery,  I'hc  beet  is  u&uajly 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Do  not  expect  to  get  a  8ervioal)le 
pump  for  a  low  prioa  The  beat  pumps  have  aJI  working  parte, 
valves,  phuigera  and  eylinder  o£  brasst  A  puimip  that  retaiis> 
for  three  or  four  dollars  niay  be  of  sorne  service  in  washing 
wiiwlows  or  carriages,  but"  is  of  slight  value  in  spraying. 


Fic  O. — The  "BellpBC"  I ^ ^. 

MlcblgaD.     Other  tlnaa  orrcrloK 

Sal«iii.  Ohio:  Sprsmotor  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  i.;  K.  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  uocneiier, 

N.  Y. ;  Goulds  Utg.  Co.,  Seoeca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  and  otbers. 

Nozzles. 

No  matter  how  efficient  the  pimip,  good  work  cannot  be  :,c-- 
comj)lisbed  without  good  nozzles.  Many  kinds  are  offered  fur 
s^le,  but  of  the  multitude  of  forma  but  two  types  are  in  com- 
mon U3eL  Those  ars  represented  bj*  the  "Bordeaux"  and  tho 
"Vermorel." 

In  the  former  the  spray  is  formed  by  the  fluid  being  forced 
against  metal  obstructions  after  it  leavori  tho  nozzle  proper ;  in 
tho  lat'Jir  a  rotary  motion  is  given  it  within  the  nozzio,  break- 
ing the  fluid  into  extremely  fine  particles  before  it  leaves  tlie 
nozzle. 
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The  "Bordeaux"  is  adapted  to  use  \v}iere  Uie  spray  must  be 
thrown  several  foot  and  in  windy  weatlior,  but  iti  cannot  bo 
graduated  to  produce  as  fine  a  spray  as  tlio  "Vermorel"  and  is 
not,  tlierefore,  ai  economical  of  material  as  the  latter.  As  noz- 
zles are  not  a  large  item  of  cxponse  in  a  spraying  ontfif  it  is 
well  to  have  bofJi  kinds  at  hand. 


Fiu.  6.— "KiTOKder"  pump  (i>r  sprijlug  a  mliture  of  keroai'ue  and  wiiter. 

Extension  Jlods.  In  si>ra^ing  largo  trees  these  are  almost 
a  noeossity,  a.s  by  meiiik?  i>f  a  rod  tlic  spray  may  Ix)  directed 
to  the  inside  of  the  H.-ee,  which  could  not  bo  residiod  witliout  it 
exwpt  with  great  loss  of  material. 

A  gallon  menAiino  mode  of  ciijiptir  is  convenient  but  not  necee- 
aary. 

A  strainer  of  some  sort  is  always  needt'd  to  remove  eoar&o 
fmrticles  of  limo,  (if.  Straining  t.lm-yiiirh  burlap  is  tedious  and 
e.\  pensive. 

A  largo  coi>)cr  funnel  with  a  wire  gauze  strainer  is  better 
than  burlap.  ITi  zi'.  nozzles,  str:iini?[v,  rods,  etc.,  may  be  pui- 
chasc<l  of  fiinis  furnishing  s[)niy  pumpa. 


illSCEliANEOTJS   PaPEHS. 


Specific  Directions. 


The  enumeration  of  iho  diiTei-eat  species  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases whicli  attack  even  our  ojinmon  fniita  and  vegetables  can 
not  be  attempted  in  a  bullotiu,  ITiis  would  require  a  volume. 
Therefore,  in  conclusion,  ony  brief  notes  regarding  apjJe  saib 
and  brown  rot  among  diseases,  and  the  codling  mol'h  in  instiets 
will  be  given.  Mombers  of  this  Society  are  jnivileged  and  re- 
quested to  send  to  tliis  office  at  any  time  specimens  of  insects  or 
diseases  for  identification.  To  insure  safe  arrival  inst-et^ 
Hhoidd  be  Diicloeed  in  a  tin  box  or  stouh  wooden  box,  and  leaves 
and  twiga  wrapped  carefully  in  tissue  and  tlien  in  hoavior  paper. 


Fia.  8. — Double  Fic.    9. — Triple    Ver 


■XlSSV 


O.^EitenHlan  rod.     A  braBB  lube  proTldcd  with  s  stopcock  and  Inserted 


Apple  Scab. 

This  disease  affects  bodi  foliage  and  fruit,  appearing  on  the 
former  as  yellow  spots  which  eventually  spread  and  cause  the 
leaves  to  fall  pronmturely.  On  the  fruit  ill  appears  as  rough 
brown  areas,  seriously  injuring  its  keeping  qualities  and.  market 
vahift 

The  spores  of  (Jiis  disease  live  over  winter,  adhering  to  ll'e 
biida  and  bark  as  well  as  the  fallen  loaves,  germinating  at  l.!ic 
time  'h&  loaves  start  in  the  spring.  It  is  evident  tlien  tliat  '.iic 
mo&t  important  spraying  for  apple  geaib  is  in  early  spring  bo- 
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fi.ro  the  buds  opan,  that  we  may  destroy  or  prevenL  the  genuin- 
ation  of  dlio  spores.  For  this  spraying  copj»r  sulfate  may  bo 
used  dissolved  m  water  at  tluj  rale  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  wator. 


FiC,  I2.^d  efflcleni  hnml  pump 
iloD    rod!    KDI 
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The  trees  should  be  sprajngd  again  as  soon  as  poasible  aiU.r 
tho  bloesoiDs  Iiave  fallen  ajul  a  third  time  ten  days  later.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  should  be  used  for  these  sprayings,  oonibintd 
with  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead.  Do  not  use  copper  sal- 
fate  on  ^^rowing  trece  or  plants  unless  combined  with  lime. 


D  apple  affected  with  icBb. 


Plum  Rot;  Fruit  Rot;  Biottn  Rot. 

This  deelructivc  fungua  is  the  most  provoking  as  woli  as  'Jie 
meet  destructive  of  plum  diseases.  It  usually  affects  the  ripen- 
ing fruiti,  causing  it  to  decay  rapidly  while  still  on  the  trc-c. 
The  skins  of  the  affected  fruits  are  covered  with  grayish  yicii.- 
ules  or  spore  masses  which  serve  to  perpetuate  tlio  disease. 

The  spores  may  gain  entranoe  very  early  iu  tho  season,  Iwlg- 
ing  in  the  bud  acalco  very  early  in  spring  and  us  the  buds  open 
find  a  congenial  field  in  the  growing  tissues  where  thej-  usually 
exist  ttuvu^  the  sunuuoT;  hading  ihoir  favorite  feeding  ground 
in  tho  ripening  fruit. 

CXscasionally,  howcnor,  it  does  not  wait  so  long  but  if  tlie 
weather  conditions  are  favorable,  attacks  the  bloseoms,  causing 
them  to  decay  and  may  tlius  wholly  prcvenli  tho  setting  of  fruit, 

Uoist,  warm  wea.tJicr  favors  tlie  progress  of  the  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  tliis  disease  may  be  largely  if  not  wholly 
controlled  by  sjjraying.  The  first  spraying  should  be  done  very 
early  in  the  spring,  before  Vie  buds  open  and  at  this  time  the 
copper  sulfate  solution  advised  for  apple  scab  may  be  used. 
At  the  close  of  the  blossoming  season  a  thoron|di  application  of 
Bordeaux  should  be  given,  and  again  later  in  tlie  season  if  any 
suspicion  exists  that  (he  evil  has  not  been  overcome. 
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Where  tho  plums  hang  on  the  ti-ee  so  thickly  as  to  touch,  thoy 
are  apt  to  rot,  as  the  moisture  which  collects  at  the  poinfa  of 
contact  produces  a  softening  of  the  tissues  wtich  afiFord  an  op- 
portimiliy  for  the  fremis  to  enter.  It  ia  advisable  then  to  thin 
the  fruit  severely  before  ripening  time. 


Codlin-j  Moth.     (Fig.  IC.) 

The  mature  insect,  a  nightrflyiug  moth,  is  rarely  seen.  Tlie 
first  brood  of  mollis  apj.icars  about  the  time  the  blossomfl  open, 
arising  from  coooone  which  may  be  found  beneath  Hie  rough- 
ened bark  of  old  trLVS  or  more  oommionly  in  the  refuse  on  the 
ground  in  negloeted  ercliflrda.  ITie  eggs  are  deposited  soon 
after  tlio  blossoms  fall,  on  the  fruit  or  soraetimee  .m  the  leaves. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  seven  to  ton  days,  and  the  larva  or  "worm'* 
finds  easy  enbrance  to  tlio  interior  of  the  apple  at  the  calyx  or 
blossom  end.  The  remainder  of  tlie  story  is  well  known; 
wonny  apples  are  cxocediiigly  oominon  in  Wiseouein. 

To  successfully  o>nil>a.t  this  post,  whidi  in  the  early  stages 
is  a  caterpillar  scai-cely  uucrsixteonth  o^  an  inch  long  and  whi<;ii 
at  onfo  prooofxls  to  Oie  interior  of  the  fruit,  would  seem  a  hope- 
less task  and  yet  miirl!  may  be  accomplished  by  timely  aciiioiiL 

Tor  several  days  after  tlic  blossoms  fall  the  iinm-ature  apple 
retains  an  upright  position  on  the  stcfiii  witli  the  calyx  lobca 
spreading  outward.     This  is  the  time  to  fipray,  and  in  common 
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with  practiicaJly  all  work  of  this  kind  nnjst  be  preveetive.  The 
object  to  be  aLtained  in  tiiis  spraying  is  to  deposit  a  drop  of 
poisoned  water  in  the  calyx  cavity  and  to  cover  as  far  as  poe- 
Bibk  the  outside  of  the  fruit  so  that  the  caterpillar  will  be 
(^iiged  to  eat  the  poison  in  attoinpting  to  gain  entrance. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  the  calyx  lobes  close  and  later 
\he  little  apples  turn  downward,  rendering  tlie  proper  appli- 
eation  of  poisone  a  difficult  task.  I'or  further  security  a  second 
application  of  the  poison  should  be  made  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
as  the  egg  laying  extends  over  several  days. 


itiT  fBllen.     Note  that  tbe  cnlfx  lobes  are  wldel;  apr«sd."    lllus- 

— a  legend  copied  (rom  Bull.  142,  Cornell   Unly.   N.   Y.    M.  V.  BIId- 

gerland,  autbor. 


In  case  of  heavy  rains  before  the  calyx  closes,  an  additiona.1   ■ 
spraying  may  be  necessary.     Theoretically,  ("he  later  the  poison 
is  applied,  the  better,  if  done  before  the  calyx  closes.     Rains 
after  this  period  irill  do  but  little  harm  aa  the  poison  is  pro- 
tected by  a  roof  formed  by  the  calj'x  lobes. 

The  oourso  outlined  above  wonld  be  sufficient  to  completely 
rid  our  orchards  of  the  codliDg  moth  in  a  short  time  if  it  were 
not  for  the 
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Second  Brood. 

Many  of  the  caterpillai-s  of  tiie  first  brood  leave  the  apples 
at  maturi^'j  and  aheltei-ed  by  crevices  in  the  hark  or  in  other 
secure  places  complole  tlieir  transformation  to  cioerge  in  July 
or  August  as  moths;  llitjse  again  deposit  eggs  which  enter  the 
fruit  when  near  maturity.  .zVgainsti  tliia  brood  we  are  helpless 
so  far  as  spraying  is  (•oncemcA,  but  a  partial  romody  consists  in 
trapping  by  banding  tlie  trees.  This  consists  of  placing  hands 
of  burlap,  cotton  or  even  hay  roi>es  about  the  trunks  of  the  frees 
in  June  or  July. 


Via.  18. — "Atmoat  too  late  to  spray  apples  etTectlrelT-  Note  tbat  the  ealrx 
lal)(«  are  drawn  nearl;  toE^ttier.  vrbile  on  the  pear  In  tbe  center,  tbe  cslyx- 
cavitj  1b  open."  llIuatratlonB  and  legend  copied  from  Bull  142,  Cornell 
UnlT.  N."Y.    M.  V.  SLlngtrland,  author. 

The  lan-ae  collect  bcjieatli  tlicsc,  which  should  he  removed 
once  a  ivcek  and  the  caterpillars  or  piipas  destroyed.  A  ma- 
jority of  tlie  larvae  leave  Uie  apples  before  they  fall  huti  many 
remain.  It  is  advisable,  thcroforc,  to  collect  and  destroy  all 
windfalls.  By  those  two  means  wc  may  in  a  measure  pprevcnt 
the  ravages  of  the  second  brood  and  materially  reduce  the  crop 
of  moths  which  wouid  otherwise  hibernate,  hnt  in  no  case 
should  spraying  be  neglected,  and  if  thoHni^y  done  in  proper 
soaam  there  will  be  no  second  brood  of  moths. 

Other  biting  insects  which  attack  the  apple  are: 

Canker  worm  and  tent  caterpillar. 
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Fortimately  neither  of  Ithe  two  named  are  common  enoiigh 
in  Wisconsin  to  warrant  an  extended  notice  at  this  time;  fur- 
ther, the  spraying  recommeaided  for  ,tha  codling  moth  is  suf- 
ficient to  desdroy  either  or  both  of  these  pests  as  they  appear 
early  in  the  season. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I.  This  society  Ehall  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  State 
HorticulturaJ  Society. 

Article  II.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  art  and 
science  of  horticulture  throughout  the  state. 

Article  III.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  annual  members  paying 
an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  excepting  that  paid  members  of  local 
societies  may  become  members  on  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  twenty- 
flve  cents,  of  IJfe  members  paying  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  Wives  of  such 
members  sha^l  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  full  membership;  of 
honorary  annual  members  who  may  by  vote  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  and  honorary  life  members  who 
shall  be  distinguished  for  merit  in  horticulture  and  kindred  sciences 
or  who  shall  confer  any  particular  benefit  upon  the  society. 

Article  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary^  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Ck>mmltte9,  consisting  of  the 
foregoing  officers  and  additional  members,  one  from  each  congressional 
district  of  the  state,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  qiynrum  at  any 
of  its  meetings.  All  above  officers,  except  Secretary,  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  shall  hoM  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Qommittee  at  the  annual  meeting,  after  the  election  of  officers, 
and  shall  ho!d  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  or  until  his  successor 
is  appointed. 

Article  V.  The  members  of  the  ETxecutiVe  Committee  from  the 
several  congressional  districts  shall  be  choe^n  by  the  delegates  of 
their  respective  county  or  local  societies  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  or  in  case  of  the  absence  of  delegates  from  such 
societies  or  in  case  of  failure  to  elect,  such  members  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  the  members  of  this  society  present  from  such  districts. 
But  if  any  district  is  not  represented  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
vote  of  the  members  of  this  society  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.    The   term   "County   and   local   horticultural   societies" 
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shall  include  any  organization  that  shall  have  for  its  sole  object  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  growing  or  sale 
of  horticultural  crops;  provided,  that  such  society  acts  by  authority 
of  a  regularly  adopted  constitution  and  makes  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  state  society. 

Article  VII.  The  society  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers,  exhibition  of  fruits  and  discussions,  Iti  Madison, 
oommencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  of  each  year  and  such 
other  meetings  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  direct 

Article  VIII.  The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  shall  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Managers  which  may  conduct  any  business  deemed 
necessary  for  the  society  III  the  absence  of  the  E/xecutive  Committee. 
All  bills  against  the  society  must  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
before  being  paid. 

Article  IX.  This  constitution,  with  the  accompanying  by-laws,  may 
be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 


BY-LAWS. 


I.  The  Preddent  shall  preside  at  meetings,  and,  with  the  adviice  of 
the  Secretary,  call  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  afTairs  of  the  society,  and  shall  deliver  an  annual  address 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  horticulture. 

II.  The  Vice-President  shall  act  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
FresMent,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  chief  officer. 

III.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  correspondence,  shall 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  preserve  all  papers  belonging  to 
the  same,  anid  superintend  the  publication  of  its  reports.  He  shall 
also  present  a  detailed  report  of  the  affairs  .of  the  society  at  its  annual 
meeting.  He  shall  also  endeavor  to  secure  reports  from  the  various 
committees,  and  from  local  societies  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
horticulture  lb  the  various  districts  of  the  state,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  socf'ety.  He  shall  also  be  Superintendent  of,  all  Trial  Orchards. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  maKe  a  report  to  the  governm* 
of  the  state  of  the  transactions  of  the  society,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  for  state  reports. 

IV.  The  Siaperintendent  of  Trial  Orchards  shall  supervise  the  plants 
tng  and  cultivation  of  the  trial  orchards  and  trial  stations  and  shall 
exercise  general  control  of  the  same,  subject  to  the  dilrections  of  the 
Trial  Orchard  Committee. 
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V.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  aa  account  of  all  moneys  belonging 
to  the  society  and  disburse  the  same  on  the  written  lorder  of  the 
President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  furnish  the  Secretary 
with  a  copy  of  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  Treasurer  elect  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  good  and  sufficltent  bonds  for  the  faith- 
ful perflormance  of  his  duties  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

VI.  The  Executive  Committee  may  manage  all  the  aifairs  of  the 
society  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board  of  officers;  meetings  of  the 
committee  may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Secretary  on  written  request  of  five  members. 

VII.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shiall  be  held  bi- 
monthly to  audit  accounts  and  transact  other  business;  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  any  member  of  the  Board. 

VIII.  The  standing  committees  of  this  society  shall  be  as  follows: 
1st.    Committee  on  Finance,  consiEting  of  three  members. 

2d.  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  New  Fruits,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

3d.  Committee  on  Trial  Orchards  and  Trial  Stations,  consisting  of 
three  members,  and  such  other  committees  as  may  be  determined 
from  time  iio  time  to  be  necessary.  Said  committees  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  President. 

IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  settle  with  the 
Treasurer  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  bills  or  claims  against 
the  society  which  may  have  been  presented  and  referred  to  them. 

X.  The  Trial  Orchard  Committee  shall  have  general  control  of  the 
locating,  planting  and  care  of  all  trMl  orchards  or  trial  stations,  and 
shall  visit  collectively  each  orchard  or  station  once  each  year  or 
oftener  if  deemed  necessary.  Meetings  of  the  committee  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  President  of  the  society  or  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Trial  Orchards. 
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SUMMER  MEETING. 


Bababoo,  Wis.,  August  29th,  1906, 


MOENING  SESSION. 

Tho  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  T.  E. 
Loope,  at  10:30  o'clock,  in  the  Congregational  Church. 

After  the  invocation  had  been  offered,  the  president  intro- 
duced Mayor  Marriott  of  Baraboo,  who  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome: 


ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  MARRIOTT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlement  of  the  W.  S.  H.  S. : 
A  week  ago  today  I  heard  Mayor  Bert  Williams  of  Ashland 
deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  visiting  League  of  Wis- 
consin Municipalities.     His  remarks  were  on  this  order: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin  League  of  Munic- 
ipalities, I  welcome  you  to  our  beautiful  city  of  Ashland" — ^he 
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paused  a  moment  then  said :  "Gentlemen,  imagine  my  peculiar 
position.  Who  of  you  have  not  been  called  upon  in  your  of- 
ficial position  to  welcome  different  societies  to  your  municipal- 
ity and  of  course  you  all  give  a  hot  air  talk  about  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  your  own  city.  That  may  be  all  right  in 
dome  cases  but  imagine  one  mayor  telling  about  40  or  50  dif- 
ferent mayors  that  his  city  or  municipality  excels  all  others. 
I  might  go  on  and  describe  the  fine  large  bay  that  Ashland  is 
situated  on  but  if  I  say  w6  have  the  finest  bay  in  Wisconsin, 
Alderman  Smith  of  Milwaukee  wdll  arise  at  once  and  say  that 
Milwaukee  bay  is  far  superior  to  Ashland  in  beautiful  parks 
and  places  of  entertainment  while  your  bay  at  Ashland  is  noth- 
ing but  a  lot  of  ore  docks  and  saw-mills."  The  mayor  very 
handsomely  paid  compliments  to  other  cities  in  the  same  way 
until  he  came  to  Baraboo.  He  said  that  he  could  brag  about 
their  beautiful  rivers  with  their  large  fish  and  if  you  wandered 
by  the  streams  you  would  see  deer,  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals appear  on  its  banks.  Then  he  said  "before  I  could  sit 
down  the  mayor  of  Baraboo  would  arise  and  say  Why  thats 
nothing,  you  come  to  Baraboo  and  you  can  not  only  see  big 
fish,  deer,  bear  and  other  animals  but  on  the  banks  of  Baraboo 
River  you  can  see  sea  lions  playing  brass  bands,  rhinocerous 
bathing  in  the  river,  animals  of  all  kinds  from  the  jungles  of 
India  and  Africa,  and  its  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  30  to  40 
elephants  on  our  streets  at  a  time,"  so  like  Mayor  Williams  of 
Ashland,  I  will  welcome  you  to  our  citv  and  not  tell  vou  we 
excel  all  the  other  cities,  for  wo  do  not,  but  when  our  main 
streets  are  paved,  our  new  school  house  finished  and  the  Hor- 
ticulturists get  to  work  and  show  their  handiwork  on  our  Court 
House  Square,  we  will  certiiinly  have  a  city  to  be  proud  of, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  would  rather  be  Mayor  of  Bara- 
boo than  any  other  city  in  the  state. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  "words  of 
welcome,"  I  cannot  but  compliment  you  on  the  work  you  are 
engage  d  in,  it  must  be  a  work  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a  work  of 
beauty.  It  was  a  quer^tion  in  my  thoughts  as  to  the  difference 
br^ween  agi'iculture  and  horticulture  but  I  find  on  looking  up 
authority  that  horticulture  "is  the  most  perfo<'t  method  of  tilling 
the  earth  so  as  to  produce  the  best  n^sults  whether  the  produpts 
are  objiH^-ts  of  utilitv  or  of  beautv."  I  alj*o  find  that  hortieul- 
turn  declined  and  was*  almost  n  lof»t  art  after  tlie  fall  of  Homo 
and  that  it  did  not  revive  to  any  great  extent  until  tho  15th 
and  inth  century  and  that  it  took  no  prominence  in  tho  United 
Su\t(\^  until  about  tho  year  1810  and  1S45.     To  be  a  horticul- 
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tiirist  one  must  needs  be  an  agidculturist,  a  botanist,  a  natural- 
ist and  not  least  a  philosopher  each  of  these  sciences  perform- 
ing no  small  part  of  your  work. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  again  I  welcome  you  to  our  city  and 
hope  your  visit  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  all  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able one  to  the  Society  you  represent. 


RESPONSE. 

President  T.  E.  Loope. 

Mr.,  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  no  set  speech, 
nor  no  particular  line  of  thought  in  which  to  answer  the  ad- 
dress of  your  nxayor,  but  we  came  here  somewhat  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  last  night  as. I  sat  with  some  few  of  our 
horticulturists  from  a  distance  we  certainly  were  inspired 
with  a  great  deal  of  fear,  because  we  heard  what  we  thought 
sounded  like  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  the  scream  of  the  laugh- 
ing hyena  and  the  trumpeting  of  the  big  elephant,  and  we  did 
not  know  at  what  time  they  might  make  a  charge  on  us  and 
we  would  be  destroyed,  and  I  for  one  at  least,  took  refuge  in 
one  of  the  highest  rooms  in  the  hotel. 

Xow,  we  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  get  all  of  you  into  the  Horticultural  Society.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  are  very  good  people,  we  have  that  conceit,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  now,  those  of  you  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  horticulturist,  that  they  are  people  who  have  imagina- 
tion in  a  very  large  degree,  and  it  is  very  necessary  in  tiieir 
business. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  happened  to  strike  me  yes- 
terday in  passing  along  through  the  country.  So  far  as  I 
could  observe  all  the  wefr  I  found  that  the  oats  and  wheat  and 
barley  and  rye  promised  to  fill  the  bins  to  overflowing  this 
year.  I  noticed  that  the  corn-fields,  waving  very  gracefully 
along  the  road,  promised  also  that  more  com  cribs  would  be 
needed  this  fall  to  hold  all  of  the  com.  I  noticed  that  the 
bams,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  were  bursting  with  hay,  and 
that  everything  seemed  to  betoken  a  great  deal  of  prosperity 
to  the  ordinary  agriculturist,  and  that  even  the. tobacco  fields 
looked  very  pronaising,  and  as  I  understand  the  prices  are  ex- 
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traordinarily  high  this  year,  and  that  you  are  going  to  reap  an 
abundant  hai'vest  in  that  way,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
were  all  contented  and  happy  over  the  prospect ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  Wisconsin  should  be ;  that  the  laborer  gets  the  highest 
wages  in  the  history  of  the  country  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  an 
unlimited  demand  for  more  labor,  so  that  the  laborer  should 
feel  that  ho  is  in  good  times,  that  everything  is  promising. 

Coming  to  the  horticulturist  himself,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
say  that  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  and  my  knowledge,  that 
the  horticulturist  this  year  has  had  a  successful   year.      The 
demand  for  berries  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  been  al- 
most unlimited,  with  better  prices  than  have  almost  ever  been 
obtained   before;  the   orchards  are   covered   fairly   well   with 
fruit  and  all  departments  of  horticulture  have  been  flourish- 
ing.    There  is  not  any  department  that  I   know   of  that  has 
been  a  failure  and  the  prices  have  been  good   and  I   suppose 
that  the  horticulturist  is  rich;  rich,  if  he  has  the  horticultural 
tenth  sense,  or  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  cajl  it,  that  is,  im- 
aginativeness and  hopefulness.     And  I  think  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  to   go  to 
Virginia  for  better  prospects,  nor  to  Missouri,  nor  Texas,  and 
we  do  not  need  to  go  even  to  Canada  to  grow   more   grain  or 
more  cattle,  you  can  grow  them  in   Wisconsin.      All   that    is 
necessary  is  to  use  the  energies  that  you  have  in  the  develop- 
ment of  what  business  you  have  here,  and  I  think  Wisconsin 
is  in  that  sense  truly  blessed    and   that   evei\7thing   seems  to 
work  together  for  the  prosperity  and   happiness  and    content- 
ment of  its  people,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  we  are  contented 
and  happy. 

I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  our  summer  meetings  that  we 
have  generally  made  them  meetings  of  pleasure  more  than  of 
real  horticultural  business,  and  when  we  look  about  us  hero 
and  see  all  the  beautiful  flowers  and  all  the  rare  specimens  of 
plants,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  meeting  must  be  a  success.  It 
certainly  will  in  that  line.  The  only  thing  I  would  deplore  is 
that  wo  cannot  got  a  better  local  attendance,  an  attendance 
out.sido  of  our  Society  so  that  we  could  demonstrate  to  them 
tliat  we  aiv  trying  to  do  somothing  for  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  ])eoplo. 


SuMMEE  Meeting. 


NATIVE   VINES   FOR  SHADE   AND   ORNAMENT. 

W.  A.  Toole,  Baraboo. 

While  our  native  vines  have  aot  the  showy  flowers  of  some 
exotic  species,  their  beautiful  foliage  makes  them  uiiexcelled 
as  shade  for  porches  and  arbors  or  draperies  for  old  fences, 
walks  or  stumps,  while  some  are  additionaDy  desirable  because 
of  flowers  or  fruits.  They  are  also  hardy  and  with  few  excep- 
tions free  from  diseases  or  infect  pests. 

While  several  varieties  may  be  bought  at  nurseries,  some  of 
tlieni  are  not  as  yet  generally  listed,  and  nurseries  are  not  al- 
w'ays  available  so  it  is  often  desiral3le  to  collect  them.  Good 
nurseiry  grown  plants  are  preferable  if  they  may  be  had,  owing 
to  their  better  developed  root  systems  but  to  a  nature  lover 
there  is  much  joy  in  rambling  through  the  woods,  seeking  suit- 
able specimens  for  transplanting.  Collecting  should  be  done 
in  fall  or  early  spring,  and  vines  with  a  woody  stem  should  be 
very  severely  pruned  before  planting.  To  be  certain  of  a 
heavy  growth  of  healthy  green  foliage  the  soil  must  be  rich 
and  well  supplied  with  moisture.  It  is  well,  before  planting 
to  stir  in  a  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure. 

As  a  support  for  most  porch  vines  I  have  found  nothing  bet- 
ter than  wire  chicken  netting.  Any  of  the  vines  will  need 
tyin^  and  training  during  their  most  rapid  growth  to  secure  an 
even  distribution  of  foliage. 

After  a  vine  has  been  established  for  a  few  years  the  bottom 
growth  may  become  thin  unless  a  part  at  least  of  the  st<3ms 
have  been  trimmed  back  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
ground  to  force  low  branching. 

The  American  ivy  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia)  is  the  most 
commonly  planted  of  our  native  vines,  because  of  the  Avide 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
collexjted  and  transplanted.  The  dense,  dark  green  foliage 
which  colors  to  a  beautiful  crimson  in  autumn  makesi  it  at- 
tractive wherever  planted. 

For  porches  or  arbors  this  ivy  should  be  planted  two  to 
three  feet  apart,  but  if  to  climb  the  side  of  a  stone  or  brick 
wall  it  is  better  to  allow  more  room  The  stem  is  able  to  cling 
to  stone  walls  and  the  trunks  of  trees  by  sucker  like  disks  on 
the  tips  of  tendrils  and  by  clinging  rootlets.     There  has  been 
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considerable  con  trovers  v  as  to  whether  there  is  more  than  one 
species  of  American  Ivy,  one  which  clings  to  flat  surfaces  and 
one  which  does  not.  I  am  sure  there  is  but  one  species  around 
here  at  least  showing,  however,  considerable  variation  in  abil- 
ity to  cling  to  flat  surfaces. 

Where  rock  clinging  varieties  are  needed,  these  showing 
this  tendency  quite  strongly  may  be  propagated  from  hard 
wood  cuttings,  taken  in  the  fall  and  treated,  much  like  grape 
cuttings  or  the  variety  known  to  the  trade  as  A.  Englemanii 
may  be  bought  at  nurseriea. 

Some  folks  rather  mourn  that  the  Boston  ivy  (A.  veitchii) 
is  not  hardy  in  Wisconsin.  While  both  are  desirable  where  it 
is  possible  to  grow  them  I  think  our  American  ivy  is  fully  as 
beautiful  as  the  Japanese  species  and  is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  usefulness. 

The  wild  grape  is  probably  next  in  popularity  and  is  the 
most  used  of  any  as  a  covering  for  arbors..  It  would  be  planted 
more  if  it  were  easily  procurable.  Many  of  those  ornament- 
ing homes  owe  their  use  to  their  happening  to  be  in  the  right 
place  when  the  house  was  built  The  grape  needs  plenty  of 
room  in  order  to  show  off  to  advantage  and  is  hardly  suitable 
for  small  porches  where  it  does  not  have  a  chance  to  spread 
some  distance.  In  this  city  (Baraboo)  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  wild  grape  climbing  large  trees  to  a  hei^t  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  or  more  and  spreading  through  the  upper 
branches.  The  vines  do  not  seem  to  injure  these  large  trees 
but  smaller  trees  would  probably  suffer  by  being  smothered 
out  with  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  grape. 

The  prairie  rose  (Rose  setigera)  has  also,  it  is  thought, 
l)oen  found  as  a  native  in  this  coimtip'.  Its  abundant  late 
blooming  flowers  make  it  very  useful,  but  it  is  probably  well 
enough  known  not  bo  need  further  mention. 

The  catbrier  might  be  used  ad  an  ornamental  but  its  thorny 
stem  is  objectionable  and  we  have  other  vines  much  better 
suited  to  cultivation. 

While  truly  vines,  our  honeysuckles  may  with  the  aid  of  a 
stake  and  some  trimming  be  made  to  appear  as  quite  attrac- 
tive shrubs. 

Growing  wild  they  are  generally  found  among  underbrush 
in  o])cn  places  or  ])rushy  pastures.  Here  they  twine  their 
branches  around  those  of  the  supporting  plant  until  they  reach 
the  sunlight  when  they  spread  out  in  a  tangled  mass  overtop- 
ping and  often  killing  tlieir  support  In  using  as  a  shade  for 
porches  extra  care  is  needed  in  training  and  trimming  to  ae- 


"The  Vlrslns  Bower  Is  attracUve  In  ttowern.  but  the  teatheTT 

seed  vessels  are  still  more   beautiful."  Native  Cletnatls 

or   Virgins    Bower.    Clematis    Vlrslnlana^ 


Bitter  sweet,  Celastnis  acandeoi. 
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cure  a  pleasing  effect.  When,  established  the  silvery  green 
foliage  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  The  honrvfiucfcles 
have  rather  more  than  their  share  of  pests  being  troubled  with 
a  small  green  caterpillar,  a  black  aphis  and  mildew.  The  yel- 
j  low  iiowertd  species  (Lonicera  SuUivantii)  is  the  more  vigor- 
ous grower  and  in  favorable  seasons  the  flowers  in  their  abun- 
dance are  very  showy. 

The  purple  flowered  kind  (Lonicera  glauca  variety  Doug- 
lasii)  has  a  reddish  purple  tube  with  showy  yellow  stamens, 
j  The  flowers  are  very  handsome  and  there  is  considerable  va- 
riation in  shades  between  different  plants,  some  being  more  at- 
tractive than  others.  The  type  of  this  species  (L.  glauca)  has 
greenish  yellow  flowers  and  is  not  at  all  beautiful.  While 
very  suitable  as  a  porch  shade  both  species  of  honeysuckle  show 
to  best  advantage  if  allowed  to  ramble  over  a  low  support  four 
or  five  feet  high. 

The  climbing  bitter  sweet  (Celastru^  scandens)  is  conmaonly 
met  with  in  the  woods  twining  around  some  sapling  and  often 
growing  to  a  considerable  height.  At  times  it  is  found  grow- 
ing over  an  old  stump  or  brushpile  if  a  tree  is  not  available. 
This  vine  is  rather  heavy  for  porches  though  with  a  little 
care  iii  trimming  and  training  makes  a  good  shade.  It  shows 
to  best  advantage  covering  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  climbing  a 
pole  or  wherever  it  may  make  a  tall  growth.  The  scarlet  and 
orange  fruit  is  rather  attractive  in  fall  and  early  winter  and 
tliere  is  notable  variation  in  the  brightness  of  the  berries  and 
the  length  of  time  which  they  will  hang  on  the  vine.  For  this 
reiison  it  is  w(ll  to  note  the  most  desirable  plants  during  the 
winter  and  dig  sprouta  or  make  root  cutting  from  them  early 
in  the  spring. 

Few  people  seizing  the  moonseed  vine  (Menispernum  Cana- 
dense)  growing  along  a  ft'.ncerow  or  even  brush  would  think 
it  worthy  of  cultivation  but  given  rich  soil  and  room  to  grow 
it  gives  surprising  results.-  The  stem  seems  hardly  woody,  yet 
keeps  alive  over  winter  nearly  to  the  tips.  Severe  cutting 
back  in  spring  induces  a  heavy  growth  of  very  large  leaves. 
On  one  plaice  in  Baraboo  it  is  allowed  to  climb  up  a  water 
spout,  bfiing  cut  to  the  ground  every  fall  and  each  summer 
making  a  rapid  growth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

The  virgins  bower  (Clematis  Virginiana)  is  attractive 
enough  in  flower  to  make  it  desirable  but  the  f(»atliory  so^  d 
vessels  arc  still  more  beautiful.  It  is  of  more  airy  growth 
than  those  thus  far  described  and  makes  a  good  porch  shado 
or  does  well  trained  to  a  post  or  tnmk  of  a  tree.     If  trained 
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to  a  post  or  a  pole,  wires  must  be  strung  for  it  to  clasp  its 
leaf  stems  around  or  else  it  must  be  tied.  iWhile  not  a  weak 
grower  it  will  not  stand  crowding  by  other  vigorously  growing 
vines. 

Clematis  verticillaris  or  Atragene  has  a  flower  resembling 
a  small  Jackmanii  but  much  less  bright  in  color  and  blooms 
quite  early  in  tho  spring.  The  blossoms  are  hardly  highly 
colored  enough  to  be  handsome,  yet  it  is  well  worth  growing. 
It  may  be  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Virgins  bower. 

The  aforementioned  vines  all  have  perennial  stems,  the  fol- 
lowing are  herbaceous.  The  wild  morning  glory  or  bindweed 
(Convolvolus)  seems  too  much  of  a  weed  to  really  be  useful 
as  an  ornamental,  however  its  closely  shingling  leaves  and 
light  pink  or  occasionally  white  flowers  make  it  desirable.  As 
often  seen  it  is  displayed  from  the  slender  support  of  a  corn- 
stalk where  its  beauty  is  decidedly  wasted.  I  hav^  only  ob- 
served it  once  used  as  a  porch  shade.  In  this  case  plants  were  put 
about  six  inches  apart  and  allowed  to  run  up  strings  or  wires 
making  a  very  ornamental  shade.  It  is  a  parennial  and  in 
our  fields  is  troublesome,  spreading  by  imderground  stems,  but 
I  think  it  may  easily  be  confined  under  cultivation. 

The  wild  cucumber  (Echinocystis  lobata)  is  an  annual 
found  wild  along  damp  places  next  to  streams,  climbing  over 
shrubs  or  underbrush.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  porch  vine, 
but  is  much  more  handsome  where  it  has  a  solid  backing  as 
over  brush  piles,  or  stumps.  An  abimdance  of  moisture  and 
plant  food  are  especially  necessary  to  secure  pleasing  results 
with  this  vine. 

The  mountain  fringe  or  climbing  fumitory  (Adlumia  cir- 
rhosa)  is  a  biennial  with  delicate  divided  leaves  and  white  or 
light  pink  blossoms  shaped  much  like  those  of  the  squirrel 
corn.  It  is  often  cultivated  and  makes  a  pretty  porch  orna- 
ment but  does  not  make  a  heavy  enough  growth  for  shade. 

The  following  two  kinds  I  have  never  seen  under  cultivation 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  well  worth  growing.  The  wild  yam 
(Dioscorea  villosa)  has  light  green  heart  shaped  leaves  and 
inconspicuous  flowers.  The  strings  of  peculiar  three  winged 
seed  vessels  make  it  noticeable  in  fall  and  winter. 

Ay)ios  tnbcrosa  or  wild  l)oan  is  listed  in  catalogs  though  I 
have  never  ?oon  it  grown.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
wistaria  in  shape  and  color  but  smaller  in  size.  The  flow- 
ers which  ar.^  somewhat  bean  shaped  and  borne  in  clusters 
are  of  a  chocolate  brown  color  and  possess  a  delightful  violet 
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like  fragrance.     It  is  found  in  rich  moist  woods  climbing  over 
imderbrush. 

Tie  vines  named  have  been  found  growing  as  natives  within 
a  few  miles  of  Baraboo.  Theore  mav  be  some  others  unknown 
to  me  f  oimd  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 


DISCUSSION. 

A  Lady — I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do 
for  mild&w  on  the  honeysuckle? 

Mr.  Toole — I  presume  some  of  the  fimgicides  can  be  use'd; 
I  have  never  tried  them,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  might  be 
checked  or  not. 

Prof.  Sandsten — ^We  have  had  considerable  trouble  with 
mildew  on  the  honeysuckle  and  other  shrubs,  and  by  using 
either  ammonical  or  copper  carbonate  or  bordeaux  mixture 
we  can  control  it,  but  in  order  to  control  it  satisfactorily  the 
bushes  should  be  sprayed  in  the  spring  before  the  foliage  comes 
out.  In  that  case  you  can  spray  with  copper  sulphate  alone, 
at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  But  if  the  mildew  comes  on  the  foliage  after  all,  you 
will  have  to  use  lime  in  connection  with  the  copper  sulphate. 


CULTIVATION  OF  NATIVE  FERNS. 

William  Toole,  Baraboo. 

For  success  with  outdoor  ferns  a  reasonably  favorable  place 
is  necessary.  They  are  mostly  lovers  of  shady  sheltered  places 
and  do  not  bear  crowding  with  other  plants  although  often 
seeking  shelter  of  closely  overhanging  foliage.  It  is  truo  that 
they  will  sometimes  live  and  thrive  in  exposed  places  if  not 
crowded  with  weeds  and  grass  but  exposure  to  wind  and  sun 
gives  a  stiffness  of  outline  which  for  instance  we  may  notice 
in  the  lady  fern  so  different  from  the  gracefully  curved  fronds 
of  the  same  species,  grown  amidst  congenial   suirroundings. 
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The  student  in  plant  ecology  would  be  intereststd  to  note  the 
difference  in  growth  of  the  Woodsia  Ilivensis  as  found  in  its 
usual  habitat  on  some  exposed  rock  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted to  a  sheltered  place  where  it  assumes  much  oi  the 
smoother  texture  of  its  near  relative  woodsia  obtusa. 

In  shade  of  the  dwelling  house  is  generally  chosen  for  the 
fernery  and  a  corner  open  to  the  northeast  is  an  ideal  location 
for  a  small  collection.  Hi  the  north  side  of  a  building  must 
be  chosen  it  is  well  if  tlie  sweep  of  winds  may  be  broken  with 
some  shrubbery.  The  shrub  border  often  furnishes  a  favor- 
able location  for  ferns.  On  Fourth  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Bar- 
aboo  may  be  seen  a  fine  bed  of  lady  fern  on  the  open  lawn 
where  there  is  a  moderate  shade  of  trees.  Those  having  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  a  corresponding  love  of  ferns  couid  afford 
extra  trouble  to  supply  suitable  conditions.  A  fair  amount 
of  humus  should  be  in  the  soil  of  the  bed  and  this  may  best  be 
had  from  the  coarse  librous  leaf  mould  to  b3  found  in  the  sur- 
face soil  of  any  shady  woods. 

Soon  will  be  experienced  in  the  towns  the  annual  nuisance 
of  smoky  fii*es  from  burning  leaves  gathered  by  those  who  wish 
to  kocp  their  lawn  and  sidewalks  neat.  If  these  leaves  were 
put  in  some  corner  to  decay  with  soil  thrown  over  them  they 
would  yield  a  top-dressing  for  the  fernery,  shrub  border  or 
Ir.wn. 

In  a  small  colhK'tion  the  choice  for  planting  might  be  the 
lady  fern  and  maiden  hair  as  they  are  easily  grown  and  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  woods  in  Sauk  county. 

To  increase  the  collection  add  the  bladder  ferns  both  the 
bulb  bearing  and  the  f ragilis.  These  are  found  in  more  shady 
and  rocky  places  than  the  preceding,  the  first  two  having  long 
slender  fronds  if  among  shrubbery  but  both  are  easily  grown- 
To  these  may  be  add(*d  the  sensitive  fern  commonly  found  in 
grassy  meadows  and  occasionally  by  shady  roadsides.  The 
fruiting  fronds  of  the  sensitive  fern  with  those  of  the  ostrich 
fern  are  quite  ornamental  with  dried  grasses  for  winter  deco- 
ration. 

Beautiful  and  interesting  are  the  beech  ferns  and  they  are 
(»iusily  grown.  The  three  ever^nvn  shield  ferns  readily  adapt 
tlioms(»lves  to  the  fernery,  two  of  them  are  fairly  common  in 
shaded  rcK-ky  places.  AVith  these  may  l>e  grown  Woodsia  ob- 
tusa an  attractive  fern  much  after  tin-  style  of  the  fragilis 
l)lad<ler  fern  but  more  robust.  A  collection  of  rocks  is  not 
necessaiv  for  the  well  doing  of  the  kinds  already  mentioned  but 
rocks  arranged  with  good  taste  would  make  the  surroimding 
seem  more  in  harmony. 
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If  we  would  grow  the  walking  fern,  Polypody,  Asplenium 
Tricheomanes,  and  Woodsia  Ilivensis,  we  should  have  rocks  to 
support  them.  The  last  mentioned  kind  should  be  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  as  it  seems  to  need  occasional  dryness,  being 
often  found  in  close  company  with  our  native  cacti.  The 
Asplenium  Tricheomanes  should  grow  in  pockets  of  soil  be- 
tween rocks  and  like  walking  leaf  and  polypody  should  not 
long  suffer  from  dryness. 

If  a  bold  effect  with  large  ferns  is  desired  we  may  use 
the  ostrich  fern  and  the  so-called  flowering  ferns,  that  is  the 
cinnamon  fern,  clayton  fern  and  the  royal  fern.  The  first  is 
found  only  where  soil  is  deep  and  full  of  black  himius,  gen- 
erally near  some  stream  or  spring.  The  name  ostrich  fern  is 
readily  suggested  when  thoi  near\)'  unfolded  young  fronds  are 
seen.  It  increases  by  underground  runners  and  needs  watch- 
ing to  keep  it  in  place.  The  cinnamon  fern  is  commonly 
found  in  swampy  places  near  tho  borders  especially  if  not  far 
from  sandy  soil. 

The  Royal  fern  thrives  in  tamarack  and  shrubby,  shaded 
swamps  where  sphagnum  moss  abounds  and  at  its  b^t  is  worthy 
of  its  name  with  fronds  sometimes  five  feet  long  and  a  like 
distance  spread  across  the  plant. 

Tho  Clayton  fern  is  found  in  shaded  hillsides  or  by  deep 
road  cuts,  but  seldom  in  rocky  places  and  not  often  in  marshy 
ground.  The  last  three  may  well  have  a  place  for  some  time 
with  the  smaller  kinds  of  ferns. 

I  have  never  planted  the  Moonwort  fern  but  it  seems  as  if 
it  might  readilu  adapt  itself  to  the  places  where  the  others  suc- 
ceed. 

The  Brake  fern  with  its  long  underground  nmn<?TS  seems 
scarcely  suitable  for  planting  with  other  ferns  but  might  well 
be  placed  in  the  shrub  border.  The  different  species  bear  re- 
moval readily  through  late  May  and  early  in  June.  Many  a 
pleasant  trip  may  be  made  when  seeking  for  the  different 
kinds  of  ferns  for  while  we  may  grow  many  species  together 
if  they  are  not  overcrowded  yet  nature  compels  us  offcem  to  go 
to  places  long  distances  apart  to  find  all  of  the  kinds  here  rec- 
ommended. 

When  collecting  your  ferns  be  providr.d  with  a  long  sharp 
trowel,  plenty  of  large  sheets  of  newspaper  and  twine.  ^Make 
moderate  sized  bundles  of  the  ferns  wraj)pc>d  in  papers  and  lay 
your  parcels  on  tho  side  in  boxes  or  buggy  bottom.  Do  not 
attempt  to  plant  very  large  ferns  as  yoimg  plants  bear  removal 
better.     If  ferns  are  gathered  for  decorative  purposes   thoy 
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should  be  packed  in  the  same  way,  not  carried  upright  or  with 
the  fronds  outspread. 

In  our  fernery  wo  may  add  to  the  variety  of  the  collection 
such  flowering  plants  as  spring  up  early  and  have  soon  done 
their  flowering  and  completed  their  growth.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  blood  root,  Hepatica,  the  wood  anemone,  dutchman's 
breeches,  lycopodium,  rattlesnake  plantain  and  partridgeberry 
as  suitable  companions  with  ferns  and  if  there  is  room  enough 
Solomon  seal  and  others  might  be  added  for  it  seems  more 
natural  that  some  other  growth  should  accompany  the  f'jms, 
but  always  resist  the  temptation  to  overcrowd. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  many  gardens  in  Baraboo  some 
of  our  native  ferns  are  grown.  Jsear  the  porch  of  one  resi- 
dc,aco  on  Second  Avenue,  we  each  year  admire  a  beautiful 
combination  of  Solomon  seal  aud  the  Clayton  fern.  A  little 
furtlier  down  the  street  may  be  seen  a  nice  collection  of  the 
bladder  feni,  with  maiden  hair  and  lady  fern.  In  the  samo 
neighborhood  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  small  collections.  In 
the  city  of  Madison  are  several  enthusiastic  growers  of  our 
native  foms.  Near  the  farm  home,  poultry  arc  always  present 
and  the  success  wuth  ferns  requires  that  either  plants  or  poul- 
try be  made  secure  with  wire  netting.  Weeds,  grass  and  poul- 
try must  have  no  place  in  the  fiJmery. 

A  few  ferns  planted  in  a  box  in  early  spring  make  a  nice 
adornment  for  a  shaded  porch  and  even  in  the  house  they  are 
c'esirable  and  so  easily  grown.  In  the  winter  they  may  be 
grown  in  the  house  if  given  a  rest  and  a  little  freezing  before 
taking  indoors.  Cystopteris  bulbifera  has  proven  very  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  fotns  it  has  been  the  aim  to  use 
only  conmion  names  when  possible  but  for  identification  a  list 
of  these  common  and  botanical  names  is  here  given. 

Common  names,  llofnnical  names. 

Polypody.  PolyixHlium  vulgare. 

Maidenhair.  Adiantum  pedatum. 

Polypodium  vulgare. 

Splecnworts. 

Lady  fern.  A^plonium  Filix  foomiua 

Walkiuir  Leaf.  .V^plcninm  Tricli<>maiu»s. 

Camptosorus  rhizophuUus. 
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Beech  Ferns. 

Pliegopteris  hexagenoptera. 
Pliegopteris  polypodoides. 
Phegopteris  dryopteris. 

Shield  ferns. 

Christmas  fern.  Aspidiiun  spinulosum. 

Aspidium  raarginale. 
Aspidium  acpoetichoides. 

Bladder  ferns. 

Cystoperis  bulbifera. 
C'Vstoperis  fragilis. 

Onocleas. 

Ostrich  fern.  Onoclea  Strutheropteris. 

Sensitive  fern.  Onoclea  Sensibilis. 

Woodsias. 

Woodsia  Illivocensis. 

Woodsia  obtusa. 

Flowering  feTns. 

Clayton  fern.  Osmiindia  Claytonia. 

Cinnamon  fern.  Osmiindia  cinnamomea. 

Eofjal  fern.  Osmundia  re^alis. 

Moonwort  fein.  Botrychiiim  Virginiannm. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Everett — 1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Toole  what  success  he 
has  had  with  the  ostrich  fern  ? 

Mr.  Toole — ^If  you  give  it  a  deep  soil  you  can  readily  have 
good  success  with  the  ostrich  fern.  As  indicated  in  the  paper, 
it  spreads  by  rhizomes,  it  shifts  its  position  and  I  believe  you 
have  to  look  out  and  save  some  of  the  yoimger  plants  to  grow 
from. 

Dr.  Everett — What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  you 
have  your  plants  growing? 
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Mr.  Toole — Ours  is  clay  soil.  Whenever  we  gather  any- 
thing like  tht^  walking  fern,  or  things  that  seem  to  depend 
altogether  on  leaf  mold,  we  are  sure  to  get  a  good  supply  along 
with  it  and  tuck  it  in  the  comers  and  all  around  it  and  see 
that  it  is  well  supported  with  what  it  needs,  anything  that 
^ivos  us  humus.  By  humus  I  moan  the  rotted  matter  after  it 
has  turned  black;  it  need  not  be  direct  from  the  woods,  pro- 
vided you  have  that  style  of  soil  that  has  a  great  deal  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matt(T  in  it. 

Dr  Everett — Do  you  plant  near  bushes,  or  trees,  or  larger 
shade  ? 

Mr.  Toole — Well,  I  have  planted  only  near  the  house,  with 
thi?  exception  of  under  one  tree,  but  then  as  I  have  observed, 
they  will  do  well  if  they  have  fairly  good  shade  and  if  they 
are  kept  away  from  things  that  will  overgrow  and  overrun 
them.  You  need  not  be  confined  to  the  house,  but  it  is  well 
to  avoid  a  place  that  has  a  sharp  swtep  of  wind.  If  not  given 
a  fair  amount  of  shade  thev  will  live  and  grow,  but  still  seem 
to  lose  their  delicacy,  they  seem  to  grow  more  hard  and  stiff. 

Dr,  Everett — Don't  you  find  the  need  of  winter  protection? 

^Ir.  Toole — Well,  where  you  have  as  many  trees  and  shrubs 
around  as  is  generally  the  case,  you  do  not  need  to  give  any 
winter  protection.  The  dropping  of  the  leaves  around  them, 
if  you  are  not  too  neat,  do  not  clean  them  up  to  much,  will 
afford  sufficient  protection. 


SOME   NATIVE  FLOWERS  WORTHY  OF  CULTIVA- 
TION. 

Dr.  E.  Everett,  Madison. 

Our  native  i\o\v  »rs  are  so  numerous  and  beautiful  and  so 
large  a  numlK»r  naturalizci  w(»ll,  that  1  can  mention  only  a 
f(;w  of  them  which  will  re])ay  a  moderate  effort  to  maintain  in 
our  gardens. 

I  shall  (hv(»Il  ])rineipally  ujhju  how  this  can  he  sueeessfully 
(Imih*,  and  thus  1k«  within  the  r<*ach  of  anv  flowerlover. 

Th(»  first  and  main  condition  to  keep  always  in  mind,  is  to 
irive  your  ])lant  the  conditi(»ns  as  to  soil,  sun,  shade,  and  moist- 
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ure,  as  near  to  its  natural  habitat  as  possible.  Some  plants 
will  live  anywhere  and  thrive  more  or  less  well,  others  must 
have  certain  conditions  or  die.  The  flowers  growing  in  the 
open  in  the  sun  all  day  as  on  our  prairies,  and  along  the  rail- 
roads have  a  thick  matting  or  protection  in  the  wild  grass  roots 
and  decayed  vegetation,  which  during  the  growing  period  and 
summer's  heat,  keeps  the  soil  moist,  loose,  and  highly  ferti- 
lized, and  also  provides  a  great  protection  through  our  long 
freezing  and  thawing  winter. 

Those  plants  in  complete  or  partial  shade,  have  the  yearly 
quantity  of  leaves  as  a  protection  and  source  of  fertilization, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  moisture  from  acres  of  shade.  Thus  we 
observe  that  a  winter's  protection  is  imperative  and  also  a  sum- 
mer's muloh  of  surface  earth  or  other  material  and  a  loose 
condition  of  soil  for  root  development,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fine  specimen  plant.  No  watering  is  necessary  excrpt  for 
plants  from  a  moist  habitat,  or  where  you  cannot  give  the  nat- 
ural shade.  These  must  have  not  only  moisture  but  a  soil  rich 
in  phosphorus  and  potash,  and  of  sufficient  humus. 

Try  only  those  plants  that  the  conditions  of  your  garden 
or  groimds  will  grow  well.  All  others  will  be  vexatious,  disap- 
pointing, and  a  useless  expenditure  of  time,  money  and 
strength.  An  expert  can  assimilate  conditions  and  give  suit- 
able requirements  in  substitution,  but  he  knows  how  to  use 
them,  and  when  not  to  try  the  impossible.  There  are  plantd 
like  some  people,  that  you  cannot  provide  with  an  agreeable 
environment.  You  have  to  leave  them  alone  and  agree  with 
the  poet  when  he  says: 

^^Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen 
And  wast'i  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  most  successful  method  of  transplanting  the  majority 
of  wild  flowers,  is  to  remove  them  in  their  dormant  state  at  the 
end  of  their  season's,  growth.  Some,  though  not  so  many,  do 
well  if  moved  in  the  early  spring  when  first  appearing.  An 
expert  takes  them  at  any  time  With  the  roots  remove  as 
much  soil  as  you  can,  the  more  the  better.  Never  let  the  roots 
be  exposed  to  the  air  after  being  taken  up ;  keep  the  soil  firmljv 
packed  about  them.  Prevent  the  plant  from  wilting  if  possi- 
ble. Set  out  late  in  the  afternoon  shade  for  a  few  days.  Ke- 
shade  at  the  first  appearance  of  wilting.  Moisten  the  soil 
somewhat  after  setting  out,  and  in  a  few  days  as  the  plant  ap- 
pears vigorous,  soak  the  ground.  The  earth  for  newly  set 
plants  should  neither  be  dry  nor  wet.     A  good  way  is  to  let  a 
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pail  or  so  of  water  soak  away  where  you  will  set  a  plant,  and 
to  spread  an  inch  of  dry  earth  over  the  surface  soaked. 

Our  most  beautiful  and  choice  wild  flower  seems  to  be  of 
the  terrestrial  orchids,  the  Cyprepedium,  (Ladyslipper,  Moc- 
casin flower).  The  origin  of  ih:i  botanical  name  is  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  an  ancient  name  for  Venus,  the  Divine 
Mother  of  the  Romans,  and  a  sock  or  slipper — ^Lady  Sipper. 
The  Indians  of  North  America  called  it  the  Mawcahsum  or 
Makkasin  Flower,  resembling  little  Indian  moccasins.  This 
name  seems  most  appropriate  for  this  coimtry,  and  Lady's 
Slipper  for  Europe. 

I  will  mention  a  few  varieties  for  cultivation :  C.  Spectabile, 
or  Reginae,  C.  Parviflorum  (small  yellow),  C.  Candidum, 
(small  white).  The  yellow  varieties  are  the  most  successful 
in  transplanting.  I  know  of  gardens  where  they  have  been 
blooming  successfully  over  ten  yeara  The  Spectabile  requires 
more  of  its  native  environment  or  condition.  In.  one  garden 
it  has  been  growing  some  six  years  The  plants  are  in  the  full 
sun  1-6  P.  M.  The  stems  are  not  as  high  as  in  the  woods, 
though  tho  flowers  are  quite  as  large.  But  plant  and  bloom  are 
very  vigorous.  These  plants  are  along  a  vine  covered  porch 
amidst  ferns,  trilliums,  and  other  wild  plants,  making  a  matted 
shade  about  6  inches  from  the  ground  that  the  sunlight  never 
penetrates  and  hiding  the  soil  from  view. 

I  am  most  successful  in  growing  Cypripedia  amongst  ferns 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  This  soil  is  one  third  sandy 
leafmold,  1-6  two  year  old  cow  manure,  1-6  one  year  rooted 
sod,  1-3  garden  soil.  This  is  one  foot  deep  on  a  clay  subsoil. 
The  variety  Spectabile  does  not  take  kindly  to  transplanting. 
It  does  not"  seem  to  have  the  vitality  of  the  yellow,  even  in  its 
native  haunts  Magnus,  a  German  scientist,  in  recent  inves- 
tigations on  the  Fungus, — Mycorrhiza,  found  in  the  Coralroot 
Orchid, — Corrallorhiza — sqvs:  These  spores  live  in  the  fleshy 
roots  of  the  Coral  Orchid,  and  are  supposed  to  keep  the  plant 
alive  or  well  nourished.  He  and  Frank  also  advance  the  idea, 
that  tlie  smooth  and  fleshy  roots  of  this  species  and  those  of  the 
Cypripodium,  are  thus  floshv  and  smooth  and  in  a  mass  be- 
cause they  do  not  need  the  hairy  filaments  growing  from  them 
to  secure  sufficient  nourishment  in  going  far  and  near.  Hence 
the  principal  reason  those  plants  live  but  a  short  time  when 
transplanted,  is  that  the  soil  has  not  the  conditions  for  the 
fuufrus — ilycorrhiza.  All  European  botanical  gardi:fis  as  yet 
fail  to  produce  a  bog  condition  that  the  Algae  will  thrive  in. 
The  Bog  soil  is  analyzed  and  reproduced,  bogsoil  is  removed 
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intact  and  still  not  the  results  obtained  as  in  its  native  haunts. 
This  is  true  of  mineral  waters.  A  chemist  will  analyze  a  wa- 
ter to  every  proportion.  He  will  put  these  exact  amounts  or 
ingredients  together,  yet  this  artificial  mineral  water  will  not 
have  the  efficiency  of  the  natural  mineral  water.  Oftentimes 
it  is  worthless.     This  reminds  us  of  what  Buriis  says : 

''Thi:>,  best  laid  plans  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-glee." 

Such  are  the  disappointments  of  the  ambitious  man.  But 
he  must  keep  on,  allying  science  to  his  ultimate  success. 

One  thing  w^e  notice  in  the  haunt  of  the  two  CV-^pripediums, 
Pubescens  and  Spectabile,  they  are  never  midst  underbrush, 
but  under  or  near  trees.  Oftentimes  I  have  seen  them  grow- 
ing out  from  the  earth  in  the  crotch,  where  the  roots  of  an  oak 
leave  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  on  rotted  logs,  or  at  their  sides 
on  the  ground.  These  plants  "are  from  seedlings  and  this  pro- 
tected situation  preserves  them.  Our  Cypripedimn  are  largely 
dependent  upon  seed  for  their  perpetuation.  I  used  to  put 
my  Moccasin  flowers  under  the  shade  of  bushes,  as  Lilac,  Sy- 
ringia,  Spirea,  Roses,  Towering  Almond,  etc.*  Every  one  of 
them,  some  two  hundred,  came  to  naught  in  one  to  three  years. 
They  were  mostly  planted  with  6  inches  of  soil  taken  out  with 
each  plant  and  sent  in  by  freight  in  300  to  600  pound  lots. 
Two  heavy  sods  were  sent  from  Northern  Michigan  contain- 
ing "0  C  Spectabile — they  died  under  a  lilac  bush.  Those 
that  are  blooming  vigorously  are  the  Pubescens  and  Spectabile 
under  a  small  elm,  and  amongst  ferns  in  another  location. 

As  in  the  woods  the  upper  mass  of  roots  must  be  4  in.  be- 
low the  surfaca  In  August  or  September  put  on  a  mulch  of 
one  year  old  lawngrass  cuttings  or  decayed  vegetation,  old  chip 
dirt  with  no  sawdust  in  it,  or  rotted  oak  stumps.  For  protec- 
tion during  the  winter,  cover  with  rye  straw  4  to  6  in.  after 
the  ground  is  frozen  an  inch  or  two.  Remove  the  straw  after 
the  frost  has  gone  from  under  it  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
ground  freezing  again.  A  month  later  cover  with  an  inch  of 
cow  manure  two  years  old,  covering  this  with  one  inch  of  sand. 
Yon  will  be  repaid  by  a  fine  specimen  of  whatever  has  its  abid- 
ing place  in  this  retreat.  The  wild  flowers  on  the  north  side 
of  mv  house  are  soaked  every  three  to  five  weeks,  for  hardly 
any  rain  comes  to  this  spot.  I  find  that  a  porch  between  these 
plants  and  the  foundation  wall  of  the  house  is  conducive  to  a 
more  vigorous  growth,  as  the  soil  under  it  acts  as  a  reservoir 
for  moisture.  While  the  limestone  wall  is  always  moist  it 
2— Hort. 
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gives  none  back.  My  best  blooming  C.  Pubescens  this  year 
were  in  the  sun  9-12  A.  M.  The  plants  were  very  vigorons 
and  had  shorter  steins,  but  the  blooms  were  as  large  as  any 
from  the  woods,  and  a  deeper,  richer,  yellow,  the  whole  flower 
being  much  thicker  in  texture. 

The  varieties  of  C.  can  bo  forced  for  winter  blooming  most 
successfully. 

The  C.  Spectabile  or  Reginae  is  truly  the  queen  of  the 
Cypripediums,  tall,  2-3  feet  high,  with  its  broad  light-green 
leaves  crowned  by  a  most  beautiful  moccasin  flower  of  a  clear 
pure  white  and  a  large  blotch  of  bright  rosy  carmine  in  its 
front.  You  need  to  see  them  growing  in  the  open  or  deeper 
woods,  moist  meadowa  and  peaty  bogs,  to  be  fully  impressed 
by  their  beauty  and  stateliness.  You  admire  and  hesitate  to 
remove  them,  again  admire  and  revel  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
are  in  view.  Thus  you  use  all  your  spare  time,  and  say  to  your 
long  stout  transplanting  knife,  "You  Vandal,  spare  that  plant" 
At  last  your  knife  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the  earth  10  in. 
and  so  on,  leaving  only  such  plants  as  you  cannot  carry  away 
with  you.  The "  C.  Candidum,  growing  on  boggy  or  peaty 
marshes  is  small  and  very  fragrant.  The  C.  JParviflorum 
gi'owing  with  the  C.  C,  is  an  intergrade  of  the  C.  Pubescens 
and  also  is  very  fragrant.  These  two  varieties  also  transplant 
very  well. 

Among  the  earliest  spring  floWv3rs  appear  the  Hepatica  Tri- 
loba, white  and  lavender.  The  Bloodrcot,  (Sanguinaria),  is 
another,  pushing  up  its  white  flowers  and  twisting  and  folding 
them  up  for  the  night.  They  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  bet- 
ter in  a  shady  location.  These  two  force  ea&iJy.  The  Dicen- 
tra  Cuccularia  (Dutchman's  Breeches)  are  unique,  and  com- 
ing early  are  very  acceptable.  They  will  grow  best  in  partial 
shade.  Dodecatheon  Media  (Am:^can  Cowslip,  Shooting 
Star)  resembles  Cyclamen.  It  responds  to  cultivation  quickly, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  location,  but  best  in  a  rich  light 
loam,  or  in  deeply  upturned  sod.  I  have  stems  18  in.  high,  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  As  they  die  down  early,  they  will  give 
space  to  other  plants.  I  saw  a  fine  effect  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chica^,  in  a  circular  bed  of  alternate  rows  of  Shooting  Stars 
and  the  dwarf  Delphinum.  They  were  very  large  and  fine 
and  just  past  their  zenith  as  the  "Delphinum  came  out. 

The  Trillium  (Wake-Pobin,  Woodily  Birthroot),  is  amongst 
the  characteristic  and  beautiful  flowers  of  our  American  woods. 
It  does  bcs^t  in  rich  moist  wood  mold,  or  give  them  a  rich  soil 
in  partial  shade,  but  they  must  have  a  loose  moist  soil  and 
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planted  6  inches  deep.  Trilliums  are  amongst  the  relatively 
few  plants  that  are  very  showy  and  yet  not  coarse.  They 
should  be  more  commonly  used.  They  are  easily  forced.  The 
T.  Grandiflorum,  is  the  largest  flowering  variety.  In  Michi- 
gan a  monstrous  form  is  found,  some  18  in.  high.  Grandi- 
florum is  highly  prized  in  Europe,  and  is  imported  in  quanti- 
ties to  those  private  gardens  for  which  England  is  so  famous. 

A  few  dozen  make  a  fine  showing  for  May  and  June.  To 
produce  the  finest  flowers,  they  should  be  gathered  when  the 
buds  are  full  grown,  but  not  open.  Cut  as  long  stems  as  possi- 
ble, keep  at  a  temperature  not  over  60  and  fully  supplied  with 
water.  Th<y  will  expand  to  a  lai^er  size  than  if  grown  in  the 
woods.  They  are  easily  forced.  Seeds  will  produce  blooming 
plants  in  2-3  years. 

Aquilegia  (wild  Columbine).  The  exquisite  variety  A. 
Canadensis  was  transplanted  from  the  Virginia  Colony  to  Eng- 
land for  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  by  a  kinsman  of  Trade- 
scant,  gardener  and  herbalist  to  Charles  I.  Dancing  in  red 
and  yellow  petticoats  to  the  rhythm  of  the  breeze,  along  the 
ledge  of  overhanging  rocks — ^liow  attractive  to  the  bumblebee. 
They  seem  more  beautiful  in  Nature's  garden  than  anywhere 
else.  They  naturalize  well,  but  needing  new  plants  yearly,  and 
a  winter's  protection.  A.  Coerulea  (Rocky  Mountain  Colum- 
bine), blue  and  white  is  very  beautiful,  sho^vy  and  hardy.  It 
is  worthy  the  best  position  in  our  rock  garden,  and  in  choice 
mixed  borders  where  the  soil  is  free  and  deep.  It  is  not  per- 
ennial in  all  soils ;  therefore,  let  some  plants  go  to  seed  yearly. 
Columbines  are  most  effective  in  separate  masses,  and  of  one 
kind.  In  partial  shade  in  sheltered  nooks  this  variety  in  Cali- 
fornia grows  some  6  ft.  On  the  mountains  of  Colorado  shorter, 
but  a  larger  flower. 

Tallest  and  most  prolific  of  bloom  among  our  native  lilies 
and  the  most  variable  in  color,  size,  and  form,  is  the  Lillium 
Superbum  (Turk's  Cap,  Turban  Lily).     Its  identity  is  some- 
times nearly  merged  into  its  Canadian  Sister,  L.  Canadense. 
The  Turk's  Cap  L.  is  not  bell  shaped  at  maturity  like  the  L.  C  , 
it  should  be  open  much  farther,  until  the  six  points  of  its  peri- 
anth curve  so  far  backward  as  to  expose  the  stamens  for  nearly 
their  entire  length.     One  of  the  purple-dotted  divisions  of  the 
flower  measures  2^2""*  in.  in  length.     These  flame  colored  lil- 
ies are  3-7  on  a  stalk,  but  under  skillful  cultivation,  40  will 
crown  a  stem  9  ft.  high.     L.  Canadensis  is  a  lighter  yellow,  its 
stem  is  shorter,  and  fewer  buds.     These  lilies  naturalize  most 
successfully.     The  culture  of  lilies  is  important,  but  the  ar- 
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ranfijemcnt  and  grouping  are  even  more  so.  They  need  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  with  some  sand  and  leaf  mold  or  peat  They  should 
he  planted  6-8  in-  deep.  A  summer's  mulch  of  decayed  lawn 
or  other  grass.  Protection  during  the  winter  is  imperative. 
Two-year  old  cow  manure,  chip  dirt,  or  rotted  oak  stimfips. 
Peat  is  l)etter.  These  lilies  are  best  grouped  among  shrubs 
where  their  brilliancy  is  heightened  by  a  back-groimd  of  green. 
Another  effect  most  charming  is  along  borders.  But  lilies 
are  beautiful  auvwhere.  Their  stateliness  and  grace,  with 
their  brilliant  and  delicately  colored  flowers,  strongly  appeal  to 
the  eye,  and  to  the  imagination  as  well. 

Liatris,  (Blazing  Star,  Button  or  Snakeroot)  is  a  hardy  per- 
ennial. They  respond  readily  to  cultivation.  Their  hand- 
some showy  wand  like  spikes,  1-4  ft.  high,  of  rose  red  purple 
flowers,  are  most  effective  amidst  white  and  yellow,  as  the 
native  Aster,  Golden  Rod,  Boltonia  Asteroides. 

They  are  propagated  by  division  in  the  spring,  or  seed  in 
the  autumn,  varieties  best  for  cultivation  are  the  Squarrosa, 
Scaricsa,  Spicata  and  Pycnostathya,  (Kansas  Gay  Feather). 
They  are  indigenous  to  Xorth  America.  Fifteen  or  more 
species  have  been  found  all  of  which  will  thrive  in  our  gardens. 

Other  successful  plants  I  will  give  a  list  of,  Corydalis  Glauca, 
biennial  allied  to  the  Dutchman's  breeches  with  finely  cut 
foliage  of  a  similar  character.  They  ^ow  anywhere  on  the 
rocks  or  in  rich  soil,  always  seeding.  I  have  them  coming  up 
variously  in  my  garden. 

Petalostemon  varieties;  candidum  and  purpunim  arc  best 
known,  1-2  ft.  high.  They  are  perennials  seen  along  rail- 
roods,  and  prairies. 

They  thrive  in  any  soil,  but  are  found  in  a  loose  gravelly 
earth.     Their  roots  are  long,  many  and  fibrous. 

Solomon's  Seal,  (tme  and  false),  Spring:  Beauties  Bellwort, 
Valerian.  Violets,  many  varieties  but  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Pedata,  Striata,  Viola  Puboscens,  yellow  (downy)  Blanda, 
sweet  and  white,  Lanceolata,  Baptisia,  (blue  and  white),  Wild 
Geranium  or  cranesbill.  Tradescantia  Virginica,  (spider- 
wort).  Anemones;  Canadensis,  Bue;  Phil;  Wood  Quinquc- 
folia.  Lobelia  svphilitica,  Lobelia  Cardinalis,  MertensiaVir- 
ginica.  Jack  in  the  Pulpit. 

"Mints:  Canadensis,  the  only  native  mint.  Mountain  Mint, 
^fonanla  Did\Tna  and  Fistulosa 

Eupatorium ;  Purpureum  and  Album ;  Marsh  Mariffold. 

Gentian:  whi+e  and  blue  (closed  and  open).  Meadow  Rue, 
Mandrake. 
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Sarsaprilla,  Shin  Leaf,  Tansy,  Princess  Pine,  Helenium 
Autumnale,  Vervain,  blue  and  white  j  Yarrow,  white  and 
pink,  Spikenard,  Asralia  Bacemosa. 

Jilue  Jblag,  Iron  Weed  (Veronia  Novaboracens) ;  Avens 
Trifolium,  Evening  Primrose  (Oneothena  Biennis). 

Aster,  (Starwort,  Michaelmass  Daisy).  There  are  few 
classes  of  plants  that  afford  better  material  than  the  native 
aster  for  hybridization ;  it  responds  most  readily  to  cultivation. 
There  are  some  200  species,  about  150  of  which  are  in  Amer- 
ica. Some  species  grow  in  the  Himalayas,  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  aster  is  seen  more  in  our  gardens  now  that  an 
increasing  demand  is  abroad  for  native  flora,  especially  per- 
ennials. In  England  particularly,  have  they  been  valued  for 
a  centuijy  or  more.  There  is  a  quiet  beauty  about  the  better 
varieties,  with  their  varying  color,  form  bud  and  bloom.  They 
are  most  decorative  for  cutting.  They  and  the  golden  rod  are 
the  best  known  and  appreciated  of  our  native  flowers,  adding 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  autumn  landscapes.  Every  gar- 
den should  have  a  few  varieties  that  do  not  spread  rapidly.  I 
know  from  sad  experience  that  some  varieties  will  spread  all 
over  one's  grounds  in  2  or  3  seasons.  These  beautiful,  vigor- 
ous perennials  are  generally  blueish  and  white,  and  most  showy 
in  masses,  planted  in  half  neglected  places,  in  copses  and 
among  groups  of  shrubs.  They  should  not  be  as  high  as  the 
surrounding  shrubbery.  Golden  rod,,  mixed  in,  makes  a  beau- 
tiful autumn  effect  in  the  open  woods,  as  does  cosmos  in  the 
more  exposed  places.  None  of  these  plants  require  staking, 
corc^  or  winter  protection,  and  they  have  no  diseases — ^most 
valuable  considerations.  ^7  annually  dividing,  manuring  the 
ground,  .and  giving  plenty  of  room,  their  blooming  is  longer 
and  grander.  You  maintain  a  better  bloom  each  succeeding 
year  by  not  allowing  the  seed  to  mature.  I  will  mention  a  few 
good  varieties:  A.  Longifolius  is  most  showy,  growing  in  the 
pyramidal  form,  completely  covered  with  bright,  rose-colored 
flowers,  until  frost;  B.  Shortii  is  tall,  and  ha^  large  blue 
flowers.  Ericoides,  white,  one  of  the  earliest  and -prettiest,  a 
great  favorite  in  England,  needs  the  full  sun,  and  where  the 
roots  can  penetrate  deeply.  Amelus,  variety  Bessarabicus  (a 
Kusslan  Starwort),  one  of  the  best  and  largest  purple  species, 
comes  in  August  and  September.  Horizontalis,  rosy  lijac; 
Turbanallus,  a  soft  lavender;  Grandiflorus,  a  violet  blue;  Pani- 
culata;  Patens  or  Purple  Daisy,  purple  blue  early  in  August 
into  October;  Tarmicoides,  white;  the  Novse  Kubra,  bright 
rose    colored:  the    Novsb  Anglise,  large    bluish-purple,    yellow 
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center,  is  most  familiar  to  us.  "Evevy  garden  should  have  this 
grand  variety.  This  aster  and  Xovi-Belgii  are  the  best  for 
pot  culture,  especially  the  latter,  which  gives  a  large  flower, 
and  a  longer  period  of  bloom.  Cuttings  and  offshoots  in  the 
early  spring  make  largo  plants  by  autimm ;  eight  to  twelve  inch 
pots  should  be  used;  tlieir  chief  need  is  quantities  of  water. 
These  asters  grow  in  a  variety  of  soils,  which  can  be  easily  ob- 
sen'od.  A  most  hardy  perennial  aster  is  the  popular  Stokes 
Blue,  Cyannae.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  our  southern 
states,  but  in  order  to  be  appreciated  it  had  to  be  reintroduced 
from  Europe,  having  been  known  there  since  1764. 

Solidago.  (Golden  Rod).  Few  American  wild  flowers  are 
Ik  tter  known  than  Golden  Rod  and  Asters.  They  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  beauti%ing  our  autumn  scenes.  The  species 
is  very  large  and  is  foimd  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  location. 
You  s(Hi  them  everywhere,  even  in  swamps  and  barren  stretches 
of  siuul.  Beginning  to  bloom  in  July,  they  continue  until 
Xovember  when  most  of  our  trees  have  lost  their  foliage.  It 
is  a  gross  feeder  and  impoverishes  any  good  border,  even  ex- 
terminating valuable  plants.  They  are  In^st  amongst  shrubery 
or  ill  a  w)ps(^  The  best  varieties  S  Altissima,  S.  Canaden- 
sis, S.  Grandiflora,  S.  Xutans,  S.  Multiflora,  S.  Rigida,  S. 
Semperviveus,  S.  Speeiosa,  S.  Patula,  S.  Rigosa,  S.  Juncea, 
S.  Laneeolata.  I  have  the  Canadensis  and  Speciosa  growing 
8  ft.  high.     They  improve  by  transi^lantiiig. 

Bryant^s  referenec  to  the  golden  rod  in  his  beautiful  lines 
iu  the  **l)eath  of  the  Flowers,"  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  latest  S.  to  bloom,  S.  Petiolaris. 

*'The  wind  flower,  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago. 

And  the  wild    rose  and    the    orchis    dies,    amid    the 
summer  glow ; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden  rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 
wood 

And  th(»  v(»llow  sunflower  bv  the  brook,  in  autmnn 
b(»autv  stood, 

Till  Ml  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven  as  falls 
the  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  up- 
land, glade,  and  glen." 
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DISCUSSION. 

ilr.  Tipladj — ^You  havo  mentioned  enough  of  the  native 
perennials  for  any  one  to  take  a  list  from.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  Doctor,  Avhat  you  find  best  for  a  ground  cover?  It 
is  very  important  for  shrubbery  and  tall  growing  specimens  of 
all  kinds  to  hav^e  a  ground  cover  of  some  kind,  iji  order  to 
cover  up  the  bare  ground,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  tha 
best  thing  for  that  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Everett — I  think  a  very  pretty  thing  is  Corydalis,  I  do 
not  know  the  common  name  of  it;  it  comes  early  and  blooms 
all  the  season  and  it  takes  a  hard  frost  to  kill  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  thing,  somc^ithing  in  the  form  of  the  gyp- 
sophila. 

]Mr.  Tiplady — I  would  like  to  say  for  the  information  of 
the  members  here  that  for  a  ground  cover  I  find  that  Nepeta 
gleclioma  and  Lysimachia  nummelaria  are  two  of  the  best 
ground  covers  that  we  have.  The  first  mentioned  is  called, 
as  a  local  term  in  England,  Ground  Wave,  and  the  other  one 
I  speak  of  is  called,  locally.  Creeping  Jennie,  and  it  is  also  of 
a  semi-aquatic  nature. 

iEr.  Toole — In  regard  to  the  lysimachia,  I  always  advise 
people  that  they  had  better  not  get  it  around  their  grounds 
or  lawns,  unless  they  have  something  that  they  want  to  cover 
up,  but  in  the  ordinary  garden  it  is  an  abominable  wc^ed. 

ifr.  Tiplady — The  lysimachia  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
little  things  we  have.  Eor  instance,  where  a  drive  runs  along 
the  shady  side  of  a  residence  whotre  grass  will  not  grow,  it  can 
be  used  as  an  edging.  Also  in  formal  garden  work  where  the 
beds  are  divided  by  old-fashioned  stepping  stones,  the  lysi- 
machia can  b3  used  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Moyle — I  am  willing  to  admit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Lake  Geneva  that  this  plant  is  a  valuable  one,  yet,  like  Mr. 
Toole,  I  want  to  warn  people  against  planting  it.  It  is  like 
Creeping  Charley,  that  is  the  plant  that  you  find  in  the  back 
yard  and  everywhere.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  rock  that  you 
want  to  cover,  that  is  the  thing  to  plant,  but  an  ordinary  man 
with  a  small  garden  does  not  want  to  plant  the  thing,  because 
it  is  a  terrible  pest ;  it  will  cover  everything,  fences  and  stones 
and  everything  that  comes  along. 

The  President — ^I  would  like  one  of  our  friends  from  Lake 
Geneva  to  give  us  a  brief  history  of  this  Victoria  Regia;  it 
would  be  intctresting,  I  think,  to  the  audience  that  do  not  know 
the  plant  so  well. 
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Mr  Tiplady — The  Victoria  Eegia,  thi\  wonderful  giant 
water  lily,  is  a  specimen  from  the  Botan'  3al  Gardens  at  St. 
Louis.  Along  with  the  specimens  of  the  leaves  we  liave  a  box 
of  watcflr  ][{'/  flowers,  two  of  which  I  find  are  the  Victoria 
Regia.  It  grows  wild  in  the  Amazon  River  and  was  shown  as 
a  specialty  at  Kew  Gardens  when  I  was  there  in  1885.  The 
leaf  turned  up  on  its  edges  might  assume  an  artificial  aspect, 
or  foreign,  but  there  is  nothing  artificial  about  that  turning 
up  of  the  leaf  at  all,  that  is  perfectly  natural,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  air  globules ;  from  what  exam- 
ination I  have  made  of  it,  they  give  the  leaf  buoyancy  enough 
to  carry  a  child.  I  saw  two  boards  spread  across  the  leaf  at 
the  gardens  at  Kow,  on  these  two  boards  was  a  chair  and  on 
that  chair  was  a  little  girl  about  six  or  eight  years  old. 

I  also  noticed  Victoria  Kegia  growing  in  Lincoln  Park  in 
an  outside  pond  artificially  heated.  This  pond  had  a  pipe 
ruiming  around  it,  supplying  licat  to  the  water.  Of  course  I 
do  not  expect  very  many  of  my  listeners  here  now  will  ever 
attempt  to  grow  Victoria  Regia;  it  is  a  cinch  you  cannot  grow 
it  in  a  washtub,  but  where  these  come  from  they  can  grow  it; 
thej.r  have  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  experienced  help, 
which  is  necessary  in  growing  this  wonderful  lily.  Mr.  Strom- 
beck,  of  Lincoln  Park,  has  had  some  seeds  of  the  Victoria 
Regia  in  the  tank  in  the  grectohouse  and  I  happened  to  be  with 
him  when  he  was  examining  those  seeds  after  three  years  of 
submersion,  and  out  of  25  or  30  seeds  he  found  only  three 
g.lrminated,  and  others  showing  signs  of  germination,  which 
goes  to  show  that  at  least  three  years  are  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  the  seed. 

THE  MISSOURI  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

William  Trelease,  Director, 

St.  LoulB,  Mo.,  September  4,  1906. 
Mr.  Cranefiold: 

I  nm  delighted  to  learn  from  your  fnvor  of  the  Slat,  addressed  to  Mr.  Irisb, 
that  the  Nymphaoas  and  Victorias  added  to  the  success  of  your  Baraboo 
exhibit. 

I  trust  that  your  official  records  may  show  clearly  that  the  exhibit  was  made 

by  the  Superintendent  of  Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,— addingr,  of  coarse.  If 

you   wish   to, -through   the   interest  of  the   Missouri   Botanical   Garden:    but    I 

should  like  to  mako  sure  that  the  credit  for  the  plants  Is  placed  with  the  Park. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WM.  TRELEASE. 
Mr.  F.  Cranefield,  Secretary. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


ALL  THE  NATIVE  SHRUBS  WORTH  PLANTING. 

John  Tiplady,  Lake  Geneva. 

We  can  all  remembco:  the  time  when  a  native  shrub  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
grew  wild  along  the  wayside,  but  when  we  stop  and  examine 
a  native  specimen  and  sum  up  its  real  merits  wo  are  surprised  to 
find  it  is  equal  if  not  superior  in  many  respect  to  the  foreign 
kinds.  For  many  locations  I  prefer  the  native,  not  for  its 
hardiness  alone,  its  beautiful  flowers,  foliage,  fruit  and  colored 
branches,  but  for  its  adaptability  to  existing  conditions.  For 
covering  a  steep  bank  where  a  lawn  cannot  be  maintained  what 
is  better  than  the  Coral  Berry  (symphoricarpus  vulgaris)  a 
native  shrub  possessing  both  upright  as  well  as  trailing 
branches  which  root  at  each  joint  thus  protecting  the  bank 
against  damage  bv  heavy  rains.  We  often  see  planted  around 
railway  stations  and  public  city  institutions  of  all  kinds,  for- 
eign shrubs  illy  adapted  to  the  surrounding  conditions  miser- 
ably existing.  Our  native  shrubs  are  mord  used  to  these  con- 
ditions, often  being  covered  with  dust  during  the  dry  season, 
twisted  and  shaken  by  heavy  winds  and  laden  down  with  ice 
and  snow  in  winter.  Yet  they  withstand  tl  ese  impositionB 
with  apparent  impimity  and  after  a  favorable  shower  and  a 
little  sunshine  continue  to  shower  forth  to  the  passing  public 
the  glory  of  their  wonderful  existence,  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
they  are  built  of  just  the  right  kind  of  material  to  defy  the 
heat  and  dust  in  summer  as  well  as  the  ice  and  frost  in  winter. 
That'  they  possess  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty  and  useful- 
ness cannot  be  gainsaid  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  they  are 
U'jw  being  introduced  into  society  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  leading  landscape  architects  of  this  country  advocate 
their  use  in  a  very  large  measure.  Who  would  have  thought 
twenty  years  ago  that  nurserymen  would  be  propagating  for 
sale  thousands  of  Viburnum  Dentatum,  cassinoides,  Lentago, 
Opulus  and  a  host  of  others  and  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  I  am 
told  by  reputable  nurserymen  that  the  supply  is  unequal  to 
the  demand.     At  the  close  of  my  address  as  a  matter  of  discus- 
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sion  will  some  member  show  me  where  the  foreign  shrub,  all 
things  considered,  supersedes  our  natives.  Mention  one  pos- 
sidsing  two  distinct  features  in  its  growth  such  as  we  find  in 
tlie  Coral  Berry.  Van  Ilouten's  spirea  is  gorgeous  foi'  about 
two  weeks  with  its  gi-aceful  flowers  in  countless  clusters,  but 
what  is  it  after  that '(  Merely  ordinary  autumn  foliage.  Fig- 
ure out  the  number  of  days  that  a  fondgn  shrub  is  especially 
attractive  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  mention  a  native  that  has  its 
foreign  rival  beaten  to  a  standstill. 

For  border  plantations  native  shrubs  may  be  selected  each 
one  possessing  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.     Comus  flori- 
dum  /or  instance  excels  and  continues  to  bloom  for  two  or  three 
weeks  followed  by  foliage  of  a  grayish  green  color  to  a  beauti- 
ful red.     It  is  regardcid  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  orna- 
iiiontal  planting.     Others  excel  in  fruit  such  as  theTiighbush 
Cranberry   (\'iburnum  Opulus)   which  stands  as  a  leader  in 
tlie  rt^d  fruited  section,  and  justly  so.     Its  berries  color  early 
from  gre<m  to  yjllow  by  August  and  a  fiery  red  by  October 
continuing  imtil  tlie  middle  of  winter  it  is  right  to  consider 
it  a  leader.     Others  again  are  considered  favorites  for  the 
glorious  foliage  effects  in  the  symphony  of  autumn  coloring. 
The  champion  in  this  class  probably  being  Vibumum  cassi- 
lioides  (the  Ap2)alacliian  tea  or  wnthe  rod)  considered  by  Prof. 
Sargent  jjerhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all.     He  praises  the 
beauty   of   the   thick   shining  leaves   and  the   great  compact 
rounded  clusters  of  flowers,  but  the  autumn  coloring  of  its 
foliage  is  its'  principal  feature,   rivaling  if  not  excelling  the 
rainbow  in  its  color  effect. 

Others  t^  possifes  an  appreciable  amount  of  autiimn  colors 
especially  that  humble  little  shrub  of  the  woodland  "Vibumum 
Acerifolium"  common  known  as  dockmackie  or  maple  leafed 
arrow-wood.  It  is  classed  amjong  the  smalloet  of  Viburnums 
scarcely  ever  excerding  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high  in 
the  shade,  but  it  grows  somewhat  taller  in  the  open  border. 
Thes(^  two  varieties  with  perhaps  C.  floridum  added  are  rivals 
for  first  honors  in  th:?  "free  for  all"  race  for  autiunn  coloring 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favor.  The  downy  leafed 
Arrow-wood  (V.  pubescens)  comes  highly  commended,  Mr. 
Manning  says: 

"The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  white  flowers  in  early 
June  followid  later  with  berries  of  the  deepest  blue  black. 
Although  a  native  of  rocky  woods  and  thriving  in  a  dryish  soil 
it  also  does  well  in  the  open  border.  It  forms  a  shapely  bush 
and  the  foliage  in  autumn  is  an  attractive  dark  color  almost 
black." 


1  Gooe^berry,  Ribes  oxocanltioldes 

ot  tall  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  II 

LaJce  Geneva.  Wis.    No.  7  illuHtrating  Native  Shrubs,  Tlplady. 


Coral  Berry.   Symphorlcarpus   vuls^rls.    used   for  [aclng  down    taller  shrubs 

on  line  fence.   UBeful  for  covering  sleep  banks.   Grounds  ot  H.  H.  Porter. 

Lake  Geneva.  Wis.    No.  8  IliustratlDK  Native  Shrubs.  Tlplady. 
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I  have  had  prepared  a  few  photographs  showing  some  of  the 
purposes  to  which  native  shrubs  are  available.  These  pictures 
were  taken  on  the  grounds  in  mj  charge  and  whereas  they 
hardly  do  credit  to  the  shrub  itself  the  object  of  their  being 
planted  ther^  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Plate  No.  1  shows  a  service 
road  screened  from  residence  by  C'onius  stolonifera  or  red 
osier.  Number  2  shows  a  belt  of  Prickly  Ash  (Zanthoxylum 
Am^ericanimi)  just  now  bearing  rose  colored  berries  packed  in 
clusters  around  its  branches.  Plate  No.  3,  continuous  groups 
of  native  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  taken  from  the  lawn  side, 
service  road  being  entirely  screened.  Number  4,  same  group 
taken  from  service  road  showing  residence  and  lawn  eflfectually 
screened.  Nural^er  5  continuation  of  No.  4.  Plate  No.  0, 
lawn  group  of  Comus  paniculate.  This  shrub  is  used  exten- 
sively in  shrub  plantations  as  it  adapts  itself  to  all  conditions 
whetJier  the  soil  be  wet  or  dry,  rich  or  poor,  the  location  shady 
or  in  full  sunshine.  Plato  No.  7  shows  a  mass  effect  on  prop- 
erty line  fence,  the  taller  shrubs  being  faex?d  down  by  dwarfer 
kinds.  The  wild  gooseberry  (Ribes  oxycanthoides)  serves 
this  purpose  best  as  shown  in  the  right  hand  corner.  Plate 
No.  8  shows  thd  coral  berry  serving  the  same  purpose.  Plate 
No.  9  shows  a  group  of  natives  with  the  wild  black  currant 
on  the  left,  the  idea  of  this  being  to  have  the  shrubs  meet  lie 
glass  with  no  intervening  strip  of  bare  groimd.  These  pic- 
tures are  taken  with  a  view  of  inducing  people  to  plan  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  home  ground  however  small  these  may  be 
and  make  them  in  pleasant  weather  as  livable  and  attractive 
and  as  free  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious  public  or  prying 
nrighlx)r  as  are  tho  rooms  of  tlio  house  and  attractive  at  all 
times  to  look  upon.  By  a  careful  study  of  these  suggestions 
any  one  at  a  minimum  cost  may  make  their  home  grounds  more 
attractive  than  we  often  see  them  and  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  time  and  money  spent  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
property  we  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  people  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  beautitfe  of  nature  more  than  they  do.  Here 
I  find  myself  drifting  from  my  subject  and  beg  your  pardon. 
I  still  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise^  of  the  common  elder 
(Sambucus  nigra),  bordering  the  streams  and  lanes  with  its 
spreading  clusters  of  cream-colored  flowe'rs  which  emit  a  pe- 
culiarly pleasant  odor  followed  later  with  large  clusters  of 
dark  berries  often  used  for  making  wine.  It  was  a  common 
practice  with  bqys  where  I  was  raised  to  cut  up  the  fine  white 
wood  into  skewers  which  were  sold  to  the  butchers. 
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Roses,  In  wild  roses  we  have  a  number  of  useful  varieties. 
Kosa  setigera  (the  Michigan  Prairie  rose)  can  be  seen  on 
private  estates  around  Lake  Geneva  planted  in  large  clumps. 
During  July  it  is  completely  covered  with  pinkish  single  blos- 
soms that  add  color  to  its  long  drooping  branches.  Other  va- 
rieties of  equal  beauty  are  R.  humilus,  R.  lucida  (from  which 
v;e  have  a  Hybrid  "lucida  alba").  Rosa  Carolina  of  the 
swamps  and  R,  nitida  of  the  wayside.  Native  evergreen 
shrubs  in  my  opinion  are  not  so  numerous  however.  The 
ground  hemlock  and  common  juniper  may  be  used  for  lawn 
.  specimens  but  the  most  useful  of  all  is  the  Thuja  Occidjmtalis 
(the  Arbor  Vitae)  used  possibly  more  than  any  other  as  a  hedge 
plant.  When  planted  in  good  soil  it  makes  a  vigorous  growth 
thus  admitting  being  trimmed  into  any  desired  effect.  An- 
other good  hedge  plant  is  the  common  barberry  (Berberis  vul- 
garis) although  of  European  orip^in  it  has  become  thoroughly 
wild  in  many  parts  of  this  counti  v  and  being  extremely  hardy 
adds  one  more  to  our  already  long  list  of  useful  shrubs.  The 
flowers  emit  a  peculiar  fragrance  and  the  stamens  possess  the 
animate  power  of  responding  to  the  touch.  Take  the  point  of 
a  tooth  pick  and  try  it  on  an  open  flower. 

I  give,  herewith,  a  description  of  two  poisonous  natives  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  tlu^m 
from  harmless  plants  which  at  a  casual  glance  they  somewhat 
resemble.  Poison  Sumach  (Rhus  venenata)  is  a  native  shrub 
six  feet  high  and  extremely  poisonous  to  many.  Usually 
found  growing  in  swamps,  has  light  yellowish  bark,  dry  light 
gray  seeds  in  loose  open  clustots;  whereas  the  harmless  species 
grow  in  dry  land,  have  dark  bark,  large  dense  conical  bunches 
of  rod  seed  and  narrow  leaflets. 

Poison  Ivv  (Rhus  Toxicodendron)  often  found  climbing  is 
also  very  poisonous  to  many  persons.  It  is  often  confused 
with  the  Virginia  Creeper  which  has  five  leaflets  while  the 
leaves  of  Poison  Ivy  are  three  divided.  The  bett^ies  of  Poiaon 
Ivy  are  light  colored  while  those  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  are 
black.  Poison  Ivy  is  reputed  to  be  especially  harmful  in  dull 
weather  or  at  night. 

I  have  here  compiled  a  list  of  shrubs  (giving  the  common 
and  botanical  names)  br'st  adapted  to  the  different  locations 
and  conditions. 


New  Jersey  Tea,  a  low-srowing  n 
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Native  Shrubs  from  6  to  12  feet  high  for  back  row  of  Shrub 
Plantations. 


Common  name. 
Prickly  Ash 
Hoptree 
Winter  berry 
Staghorn  Samac 
Smooth  Sumac 
Shad bush 
Ninebark 
Witch  Hazel 
Spice  bush 
Silky  Dogwood 
Panicled  Dogwood 

Round  leafed  Dogwood 
Elder 

Cranberry  tree 
Arrow  wood 
Nanny  berry 
Speckled  Alder 
Apalachian  tree  or 
Withe  Rod 
Bladder  nut 


Botanical  name. 
Zanthoxyllum  Amer. 
Ptelia  trifoliata 
Ilex  vertlcillata 
Rhus  typhina 
Rhus  glabra 
Amelanchier  Caunden.se 
Spirea  Opulifolia 
Hamamelis  Vlrginica 
Lindera  Bendoin 
Cornus  Sibirica 
Cornus  Paniculata 
Cornus  CIrcinata  and  Flor 

Ida 
Sambucus  nigra 
Viburnum  Opulis 
Viburnum  dentatum 
Viburnum  Lentago 
Alnus  Incana 

Viburnum  cassinoides 
Staphylea  trlfolia 


Remarks. 
Light,  shade,  or  sun 
Light,  shade,  or  sun 
Light,  shade,  or  wet  soil 
Poor  soil 
Poor  soil 
Poor  soil 
Rich  or  poor  soil 
Shade,  grarelly  soil 
Wet  soil 

Wet  soil,  light  shade 
Wet  soil,  White  ft. 

Wet  soil,  White  ft. 
Wet  soil,  Black  ft. 
Wet  soil.  Red  ft. 
Shade  or  sun  black  ft. 
Wet  ground 
Wet  ground 

Flowers  and  fruit  light 
green 


Medium  and  small  native  shrubs    suitable    for    edges    of 
Border  Plantations. 


Common  name. 

Shnibby  St.  John's  wort 
New  Jersey  Tea 
B^ragrant  Sumach 
Dwarf  cherry 
Chokeberry 
Dwarf  June  Berry 
Meadow  Sweet 
Steeple  bush 
Wild  Raspberry 
Flowering  Raspberry 
Shrubby  Clnquefoil 
Swamp  Rose 
Dwarf  Wild  Rose 
Gooseberry 


Botanical  name. 

Hypericum  proliflcum 
Ceanothus  Am. 
Rhus  Canadensis 
Prunus  pnmila 
Pyrus  arbutifolia 
Amelanchier  Can. 
Spirea  saliclfolia 
Spirea  tomentosum 
Rubus  strigosns 
Rubus  odoratuB 
Potentilia  fruticosa 
R.  Carolina 
R.  Nitida 
Ribes  oxycanthoidos 


Native  shrubs  that  will  grow  in  light  shade. 


Common  name. 

Prickly  Ash 
Winterberry 
Burning  bush 
New  Jersey  Tea 
Fragrant  Sumach 
Ninebark 
Fl.  Rasp 
Ooose  berry 


Botanical  name. 

Zanthoxyllum  Amer. 
Ilex  verticiUata 
Euonymiis  atropurpurea 
Ceanothus  Americana 
Rhus  Canadensis 
Spirea  Opulifolia 
Rubus  occidentalis 
Ribes   Floridum    (useful   for  edging 
the  foliage  droops  to  ground) 


as 
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Common  nnme. 

WIteh  Hazel 
Silky  Dogwood 
Round  loafed  Dogwood 
Red  berried  Elder 
High  bush  Cranberry 
Dockmac'kie 
Arrow  wood 
Sheopberry 
(*oral  berry 
Snow  berry 
Bush  Honeysuckle 
Bladder  nut 
Sweet  pepper  bush 
Sweet  Fern 
Common  Juniper 
(; round  Hemlock 


Botanical  name. 

Hamamelis  Vlrglnica 
Cornus  sericea 
Cornus  circlnata 
Sambucus  raccmosa 
VMburnum  Opulus 
Viburnum  acerlfolium 
Viburnum  dcntatum 
Viburnum  Lentago 
Syraphorlearpus  vulgaris 
Symphorlcarpus  racemosa 
Diervllla  trifida 
Staphylea  trlfolia 
Clethra  Alnifolia » 
Myrlca  Asplenlfolia  * 
Tuniperus  communis 
Taxus  Cana dense  » 


Xafivo  shrnl)s  best  adapted 

Common  name. 

Winter  berry 

Chokeberry 

Shrubby  Cuiquefoil 

Dwarf  Wild  Rose 

Wild  Black  Currant 

Spice  bush 

Red  Osier  DoR^vood 

Klder 

Button  Bush 

Swamp  Blueberry 

Sweet  Fern 

High  Bush  Cranberry 

Sweet  pepper 

Bitter  Sweet 

Speckled  Alder 


^Wet  soil,  white  flowers,  fragrant. 
2  Poor  soil,  fragrant. 
8  Leaf  mold,  shade. 

to  wet  f^ound. 

Botanical  name. 

Ilex  verticellata 
Pyrus  Arbutifolia 
Potentllla  frutlcosa 
R.  lucida 
Ribes  floridum 
Mndera  benzoin 
Cornus  stolonifera 
Sambucus  nigra 
r!ei>halanthu8  Occidentalls 
Vaccinlum  corymbosum 
Myrica  asplenfolia 
Viburnum  Opulus 
Clethra  Alnlfolla 
Solanum  Dulcamara 
Almus  Incana 


Native  shrubs  that  will  grow  in  poor  or  light  soil. 


Common  name. 

Common  Barberry 

Shrubby  St.  John's  wort 

New  Jersey  Tea 

Staghorn  Sumach 

Smooth  Sumach 

Dwarf  Cherry 

Sliadbush 

Dwarf  Wild  Rose 

Witch   Hazel 

Round  l<»afed  Dogwood 

Coral  Berry 

Bush  Honeysuckle 

Black  Huckl(»l)erry 

Sw(H't  Fern 

roniinon  Juniper 


Botanical  name. 

Berberis  vulgaris 
Hypericum  prolificum 
Oanothus  Americana 
Rhus  Typhi na 
Rhus  glabra 
Prunus  pumila 
.Vmelanchier  Canadensis 
Rose  nit  Ida 
Hamamelis  Virglnlana 
Cornus  circlnata 
Symphorlcarpus  vnlgnrls 
Diervilia  Trifldn 
r.aylussacla  reslnosa 
Myrica  Asplenlfolia 
Junlperus  communis 


Clump  ot  Prickly  Aflh.  Zanthoiylum   Anierlcanuni.  used  to  soreen  a  pub 

walk  from  a  ciiuntry  home.     Grounas  of  H.  H.  Porter.  Lake  Geneva, 

Wis.    No.  2  llluatrKtInK  Native  Shrubs.  Tlplady.    See  page  27. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Kelly-^How  do  you  keep  Jersey  tea  from 
spreading  ?  I  find  when  I  cut  off  my  seeds  that  the  plant  dies, 
and  if  I  let  the  seteds  dry,  so  many  little  plants  come  up  that 
it  gets  to  be  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Tiplady — Cultivation  will  do  that.  Let  the  seeds  fall; 
hoe  them  up  when  they  germinate  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  John^n — ^Will  thef  sweet  pepper  bush  and  sweet  fern 
survive  the  winters  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Tipladv — ^Positively  live  through  the  winter  without 
protection,  both  of  them.  The  sweet  jx^pper  bush,  the  Clethra 
alnifolia,  grows  around  Lake  Geneva,  also  around  Oconomo- 
woc ;  it  is  a  good  blooming  and  swoet  scented  shrub. 

Mr.  Toole — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tiplady  if  he  has  ever 
had  any  experience  in  transplanting  the  leatherwood?  Out 
of  a  couple  of  dozen  I  have  planted  I  have  had  onef  small  one 
live.  I  have  taken  large  ones  and  small  ones  and  yet  cannot 
make  then  live. 

Mr.  Sandsten — Mr.  Toole  the  year  brfore  last  sent  me  six 
of  the  leatherwood  bushes  and  I  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  mak- 
ing every  one  of  them  grow. 


PRACTICAL  BOTANY. 

m 

Prof.  A,  B.  Stout,  Baraboo. 

This  paper  is  attempted  with  the  understanding  that  the 
subject  be  presented  mainly  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view  and 
that  it  should  refer  chiefly  to  that  teaching  of  botany  in  the 
Public  Schools  which  pertains  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
interests  of  Horticulture.  This  in  general  is  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  the  rather  condensed  topic  of  "Practical 
Botanj7." 

In  beginning  we  must  note  that  as  a  science  botany  has 
made  a  remarkable  advance  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
microscope  with  other  improved  means  and  methods  of  study 
has  made  known  the  structure  and  life  histories  of  thef  lower 
forms  of  plant  life  This  has  also  revealed  the  real  structure, 
life  histoHy  and  physiology  of  the  higher  plants.     The  un- 
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Bolved  problems  in  botany  now  jjcrtains  to  extension  of  knowl- 
edge along  rather  special  lines.  All  the  simpler  phases  of  the 
fintire  plant  life  have  been  reduced  to  a  well  defined  science. 

So  rapid  has  been  this  progress  that  tl>e  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  schools  hajs  not  kept  apace.  Time  does  not  permit 
nor  does  the  topic  require  that  we  should  consider  reasons  for 
this.  Suifice  to  say  that  the  instructions  of  a  few  years  ago 
is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  today. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  public  school  should  impart  a 
rymmetrical  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  where  there  is  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  botany.  Tf  given  its  due  share 
Horticulture  claims  a  large  measure  of  consideration.  With- 
out any  attempt  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  let  us  mention 
some  of  the  phases  of  the  study. 

Our  lives  are  closely  related  to  the  production  and  consump- 
(ion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to  the  raising  of  ornamental 
plants.  The  lif6  histories,  the  structure  and  physiology  of 
higher  plants  must  be  included  in  the  course  given  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  main  object  of  this  is  to  trc'at  the  plant  as  a 
living  organism  considering  such  problems  as  requisite  for 
germination,  influence  of  heat,  light,  air,  water  and  condi- 
tions of  soil.  This  will  involve  adaptation,  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  other  phases  of  tVolution.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  state  that  these  processes  can  best  be  understood  when  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  structure.  Yet  tho  essential  vegetation 
structures  of  all  flowering  plants  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  a 
few  weeks  of  study  will  give  this  phase  adequate  treatment. 
Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  should  I30  taught  in  second- 
ary schools  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  life  pro- 
cesses. Yet  the  life  activities  of  the  plant  is  the  sura  total  of 
the  functions  of  the  various  parts.  It  is  certainly  practical  to 
give  such  knowledge  of  roots,  stems  and  leavp>ft  as  will  give  an 
understanding  of  the  plants  in  action  Much  of  this  must  be 
determined  bv  laboratory  methods  hence  the  school  room  with 
proper  equipment  affords  splendid  opportimity  for  this  line 
of  study. 

The  various  me^ns  of  propagation  can  be  taught  inductively. 
In  this  connection  the  treatment  of  flowers  fruit  and  seeds  is 
a  fertile  field  for  study.  Form  and  structure  of  flower  parts 
were  about  all  that  earlier  botanists  considered.  Today  our 
int:'re?t  centers  in  the  function  of  those  parts  involving  the 
various  interrelations  to  insects.  In  nature  the  flower  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end  and  hence  it  should  be  so  considered. 
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The  floriculturist's  interest  rests  chiefly  in  the  floweT  itself 
and  be  often  takes  advantage  of  the  plant  to  secure  an  abnor- 
mal growth  of  flower  parts.  But  with  most  of  our  relations 
the  real  interest  centers  in  the  production  of  seeds  and  fruit. 
Yet  in  the  entire  field  of  botany  there  is  no  structure  so  com- 
plicated in  its  development  and  morphology  as  seed.  In  the 
treatment  of  seeds  and  fruit  many  of  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems must  be  omitted  but  gwieral  classes  of  fruits,  weed  seeds, 
adaptations  for  dispersal  and  other  related  topics  can  readily 
be  handled. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  flowering  plants  and  much 
of  this  work  should  be  done  in  the  grades  under  the  head  of 
nature  study,  but  if  instruction  ceased  here,  much  that  is  ex- 
tremely practical  would  b^  omitted  and  the  pupil  deprived  of 
tlie  greatest  field  of  botany  study. 

Certainly  no  course  should  be  completed  without  a  treat- 
ment of  bacteria.  Their  great  economic  importance  makes 
this  imperative  Their  structure,  life  history  and  importance 
aa  agents  of  decomposition,  nitrification,  can  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  High  School  students.  Other  phases  of  increasing 
intei-est  are  pathological  conditions  resulting  from  parasitic 
fungi.  No  one  can  practice  any  kind  of  agriculture  without 
meeting  some'  phase  of  this  problem.  Spot  diseases  in  leaves 
and  stems,  fruit  rots,  scabby  apples,  plimi  pockets,  smuts, 
rusts  and  mildews  abound.  While  at  present  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  the-  function  of  the  Public  School  to  give  a  complete 
t?Gurse  in  fungal  diseases  yet  it  certainly  seems  that  with  other 
types  of  fungi,  a  rust,  a  smut  and  a  mildew  should  be  con- 
sidered especially  with  reference  to  life  history,  injurious  ef- 
fects and  means  of  control.  Besides  this  every  High  School 
should  havo  a  representative  collection  of  such  prevalent  forms 
as  the  above  named.'  With  the  life  history  of  a  few  types  well 
in  mind  the  pupil  aided  by  talks  from  the  teacher  can  become 
familiar  with  the  various  disease  producing  fungi.  The  smut 
of  oats  and  the  rusts  of  grains  should  be  among  the  types  con- 
sidered Pupils  living  in  cities  may  not  come  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  forms  injurious  to  general  farming  and  they 
should  be  especially  encouraged  to  examine  the  plants  of  gar- 
den and  lawn  for  presence  of  fungal  diseases. 

We  have  now  brieflly  pointed  out  these  lines  of  practical 
study  relating  to  the  field  of  Horticulture. 

1st.  Treatment  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  vege- 
ta^ve  flowering  plant. 
3— Hort 
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2iid.  Eeproduction  of  the  plant  with  involved  problems. 

3rd.  Pathological  conditions  resulting  from  parasitic  fungi. 

There  are  other  phases  of  study  that  re  perhaps  as  import- 
ant which  at  first  thought  may  appear  less  practical.  It  is 
not  easy  to  separate  the  practical  from  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  at  least  to  get  any  sort  of  general  agreeemnt 
on  that  point. 

The  scope  of  botany  is  broad.  Even  the  mastery  of  a  group 
of  plants  requires  a  life  study.  Starting  from  the  beginning 
it  would  take  a  studAit  a  whole  year  of  constant  study  to  learn  • 
the  names,  the  general  characteristics,  the  varying  Dha^es  of 
life,  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  vicinity.  It  takes  years  to 
obtain  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  all  the  flowering  plants. 
In  High  Schools  a  year  of  work  is  mostly  devoted  to  botany. 
An  hour  of  study  and  an  hour  of  recitation  a  day  makes  ten 
hours  a  week.  Practically  36  days  of  steady  work  is  devoted 
to  botany.  We  can  not  produce  botanists  in  that  length  of 
time. 

Considering  all  conditions  what  is  the  most  consistent  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  oncf  giving  a  general 
view  of  the  entire  field  of  botany  through  a  study  of  promi- 
nent types,  of  algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns  and 
flowering  plants.  Two  Jiverworts,  one  moss,  one  fern  and 
possibly  an  allied  form  can  be  thoroughly  presented  in  four 
weeks  time.  Several  important  algae  can  be  considered  in  a 
Ic^s  time  and  the  rest  of  the  years  work  can  be  devoted  to  three 
phases  of  the  work  as  previously  outlined  All  this  can  be 
handled  so  that  the  subject  matter  is  as  intelligible  as  is  the 
average  High  School  work.  This  general  treatment  is  most 
practical  for  various  reasons.  It  is  mainly  a  study  of  forms 
that  have  economic  significance.  It  gives  the  widest  acquaint- 
ance witli  our  plant  environment  It  serves  as  a  basis  for 
further  study  or  work  either  along  general  or  special  lines. 
Properly  handled  it  yields  first  place  to  no  subject  for  training 
in  observation,  comparison  and  inductive  reasoning.  Properly 
arranged  it  forms  a  definite  science,  the  first  natural  science 
in  the  school  curriculum. 
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ISTATIVE  AQUATICS. 
William  Lon^land,  Lake  Geneva. 


In  speaking  of  Native  Aquatics  which  I  consider  worth 
growing  the  list  would  not  be  very  large.  I  will  also  give  a 
list  of  some  of  the  best  hardy  hybrids  which  I  know  to  be  suit- 
able for  this  State  with  winter  protection.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  the  smalU  perennial  aquatics  that  are  very  interest- 
ing as  you  find  them  native,  but  would  not  answer  as  well  if 
you  were  to  bring  them  under  cultivation.  I  will  only  speak 
of  a  few  of  these.  . 

We  will  take  the  Sagittarias.  The  arrow-head  lily  so  called 
by  the  leaf  resembling  an  arrow  head  of  which  we  have  severral 
species  growing  locally  in  shallow  ponds  and  lakes,  generally 
found  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  shows  up  well  with  its  arrow 
shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers  with  yellow  center.  Arifolia 
and  cuneatum  are  the  most  conmion.  They  bloom  in  July 
and  August. 

Pontederia  cordata  or  Pickerel  weed;  this  shows  up  also 
on  the  edge  of  streams  and  lakes,  its  leaf  resembling  a  calla 
leaf,  rt  throws  up  a  single  spike  of  blue  flowers  which  as  we 
do  not  find  many  blue  hardy  aquatics  makes  it  more  inter- 
esting. 

Polygonum  amphibiima;  a  small  floating  perennial  aquatic 
with  nice  showy  pink  flowers.  We  find  it  on  ponds  and  lakes. 
It  is  nice  for  the  edging  of  ponds.  » 

Nymphea  tuberosa  alba.  It  is  one  of  our  best  native  white 
pond  lilies.  Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  it.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  most  ponds  and  lakes  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
in  ponds  and  slow  streams  of  water.  We  have  a  nice  lot  in  tubs 
which  I  put  into  Wychwood  Bay  Lake  Genf*va  four  years  ago. 
They  do  well  and  bloom  right  along  and  have  no  attention 
whatever.     It  blooms  all  summer  and  is  fragrant. 

Nymphea  advena, — ^yellow  pond  lily.  Tins  is  another  well 
known  native  and  is  generally  found  in  company  with  its 
white  neighbor  and  is  a  fit  companion  for  it  though  not  quite 
as  srood.     It  blooms  all  summer. 
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Nelumbium  luteum.  Our  American  Nelumbo  or  Lotus  has 
leaves  one  to  two  feet,  flowers  pale  yellow  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  diametc*r  and  very  fragrant.  This  is  the  grandest  of  our 
native  aquatics.  On  August  5th  I  took  a  trip  to  see  the  Lotus 
beds  at  Grass  Lake,  Ill.,about  twenty  miles  from  Lake  Gen- 
eva.. When  we  reached  there  wo  cam?  in  sight  of  them  sud- 
denly. I  thought  it  the  prettiest  sight  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
bed  was  one  mass  of  pale  yellow  and  green  flowers  standing 
out  of  the  water  about  18  inches  and  a  breeze  just  strong 
enough  to  sway  them  about  made  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
This  bed  is  acres  in  extent  and  just  as  far  as  you  can  see,  is 
cue  mass  of  bloom.  Here,  too,  I  found  Xymphaea  alba  our 
sweet  ficcnted  white  water  lily.  This  fringed  the  Lotus  near 
the  shore  and  they  were  as  p^^rfect  as  I  ever  saw  them.  Inter- 
spersed with  this  and  the  Lotus  was  Kymphaea  advena  our 
yellow  pond  lily  but  few  and  far  between.  Some  kodak  pic- 
tures that  I  have  with  me  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  rare 
beauty  of  this  scene  as  you  must  see  it  yourself  to  appreciate 

it  fully. 

Xelumbium  «peciosum ;  naturalized  in  poiids  at  Now  Jersey, 
was  introduced  in  this  country  by  ^^r.  E.  D.  Sturtevant. 
Color  pink,  the  base  of  the  petals  white.  The  blending  of  the 
pink  and  white  is  splendid.  They  are  very  fragrant.  It  is 
a  good  companion  for  our  American  native  variety.  It  needs 
protection  in  winter. 

Xyn:iphaea  odorata  rosea.  Kative  in  Mass.  to  New  Jersey. 
Like  our  native  white  species  except  in  color  which  is  pink  and 
a  very  free  bloomer.     It  needs  protection  in  winter. 

I  have  a  list  of  hardy  pond  aquatics  which  I  will  road  which 
I  know  to  be  suitable  for  Wisconsin. 

Ilar^y  Aquatics  for  Wi>consin  for  use  in  Artificial  ponds 
to  be  protected  in  winter 

Nympha:  a.  James  Brj'don.  Flowers  5  to  6  in.  in  diameter. 
Color  verv  rich  crimson,  reverse  of  petals  silvery  white.  Free 
bloomer. 

Xymphaea,  Tuberosa,  Richardsonii.  One  of  the  finest 
whiter,  blooms  .'»arly  in  the  mornin^f  and  early  cveninjf. 

Xynipha(^a,  Alba  Gladstoniana.  The  best  white  for  our 
climate.  The  first  to  bloom  in  spring  and  continued  to  bloom 
until  frost. 

Xymphaea,  Mark  TIanna.  Clear  pink  fine  flower.  Rather 
sliv  bloomer  in  cold  summers  like  last  summed.  Good  this 
snnnnor.     Fra^rrant. 


n  or  Amertcan  Lotus  al  Grass  Lake,  III. 
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Nymphaea,  Mary  Exquisita.  Flesh  color,  very  fragrant, 
good  bloomer. 

Nymphaea,  Odorata  Caroliniana.  Robust  vew  free  bloomer, 
flowers  7  in.  in  diameter.  Clear  pink  golden  stamens  reflect- 
ing a  salmon  tint. 

JS'ymphaea,  Martineau  Chronatelja.  Clear  golden  yellow, 
blooms  from  spring  to  fall,  one  of  the  best. 

Xelumbium,  Shiroman.  The  enormous  flowers  are  snow 
white,  double,  borne  on  ^rong  stalks  well  above  the  leaves. 

Xelumbium,  roseum.  Dc*ep  pink,  fine  flowers.  Some  peo- 
ple call  it  the  red  Lotus. 

.This  is  the  remainder  of  50  varieties  tested  in  our  locality 
and  found  to  be  the  most  serviceable. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman — Can  these  ba  grown  in  tubs  ? 

Mr.  Longland — Yes,  all  of  them  have  wintered  out  of  doors, 
all  that  are  on  that  list 

Mr.  Smith — I  would  lite  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  much 
water  is  necessary  for  the  successful  blooming  of  water  lilies 
whcTe  they  are  under  artificial  conditions  in  tanks  and  tubs, 
how  much  water  ie  necessary  over  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Longland — ^Well,  that  depends.  We  generally  have  the 
tubs  about  18  inches  deep,  and  the  ponds  will  vary,  some  of 
them  will  run  from  six  fedt  down  to  a  foot,  generally  about 
three  or  four  feet  of  water,  sometimes  on  the  small  ones  it  is 
only  about  two  feet,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  of  water  over 
the  tubs. 

Mr.  Smith — How  do  you  keep  the  insect  life  down  in  the 
water,  the  little  fine  bugs  of  various  descriptions,  how  do  you 
keep  them  from  multiplying  by  the  millions  ? 

Mr.  Tiplady — The  insects  in  water  lily  ponds  are  easily 
kept  in  submission  with  minnows  or  gold  fish  and  it  is  a  good 
way  and  a  sure  way  of  destroying  insect  lifd  in  water  lily 
ponds.  The  other  enemy  of  the  water  lily  is  the  mossy  sub- 
stance which  must  be  taken  out  with  a  little  fine  minnow  net. 

Mr.  Longland — ^That  is  the  trouble  that  you  get  most  with 
stagnant  pools. 

Mr.  Smith — Js  it  necefesary  to  draw  the  water  oif  to  change 
it? 
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Mr.  Longland — It  is  necessary  to  run  the  water  off  a  little, 
and  do  not  use  too  cold  water. 

Mr.  Smith — Would  not  the  evaporation  give  you  sufficient 
change? 

Mr.  Longland — No,  the  water  has  to  be  changed;  keep  a 
little  stream,  run  it  in  every  day. 

Mr.  Smith — What  would  be  the  effect  if  you  did  not  change 
the  water? 

Mr.  Longland — Why,  it  will  scum  over  and  it  will  be  full  of 
insects,  just  the  same  as  you  see  a  stagnant  pool. 

Mr.  Smith — What  do  you  do  for  this  green,  moss^like  hair 
that  gets  into  the  pond  ?  It  grows  under  the  water,  the  whole 
water  gets  full  of  it 

Mr.  Tiplady — ^Fish  it  out  with  mosquito  netting,  as  if  you 
were  catching  minnows. 

Mr.  Longland — Where  you  drain  your  ponds  every  year  you 
do  not  get  that  so  much. 

Mr.  Toole — While  the  artificial  ponds  are  drained  in  the 
winter,  how  do  you  care  for  the  plants  ? 

Mrv  Longland — Cover  them  right  there  with  the  leaves  and 
straw,  draw  the  water  off^  or  if  you  are  near  the  lake,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  on  some  of  them,  plunge  them  right  in  the 
lakc^,  six  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Toole — Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how  a  moderate  sized 
tank  is  made,  with  cement  sides  and  clay  bottom,  a  wind  mill 
and  water  from  a  well,  can  such  a  one  be  made  successfully  ? 

]\[r.  Longland — You  could  if  your  water  was  not  too  cold 
that  was  running  into  it,  but  spring  water  is  one  of  the  worst 
'^hin^^  for  a  water  lily  pond.     The  wator  must  not  be  too  cold. 

ilr.  Smith — There  is  another  objection  to  water  being  too 
cold,  it  kills  all  the  fish;  give  the  fish  a  cold  batli  and  it  will 
kill  them.  ' 

Mr.  McFetridgc — I  would  like  to  say  something  in  defenso 
of  a  vine  that  Mr.  Toole  mentions ;  I  think  he  neglects  to  bring 
out  the  particular  beauty  of  the  blossom,  that  is  the  wild  pur- 
ple clematis  As  he  said,  the  blossoms  of  this  vine*  are  not 
particularly  striking,  but  there  is  u  certain  very  exquisite 
beauty  about  them,  and  a  large  number  of  tliem  on  a  large  vine 
I  have  seen  in  this  town  to  give  a  very  beautiful  display.  The 
blossoms  under  cultivation  sometimes  grow  until  I  have  seen 
them  at  least  four  inches  in  diametp-r  and  they  have  an  ex- 
quisite beauty;  the  shape  of  the  petal  itself  I  think  is  worthy 
of  mention.     The  vine  is,  by-the-way,  I  think,  nearly  extinct, 
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and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Toole  if  he  has  found  any  of  it 
recently  and  where  it  is  found  ? 

Mr.  Toole — It  is  found  over  south  on  Devils  Lake,  and  also 
down  at  the  Lower  Narrows. 

Mr.  McFetridge — ^Have  vou  found  it  recently  ? 

Mr.  Toole — ^Well,  not  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
probably  fouf  or  five  years. 


NATIVE  EDIBLE  FUNGI. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  English,  Baraboo. 

My  interest  in  fungi  dates  from  early  childhood  when  in 
my  play  at  our  farmhouse  I  used  to  find  them  with  delight 
and  examine  them  with  curious  wonder.  I  found  the  answers 
from  grown-ups  very  unsatisfactory  in  response  to  the  many 
questions  with  which  I  plied  them. 

What  child  docs  not  love  the  toadstools  with  their  dainty 
and  wonderful  structure  and  marveloualy  beautiful  coloring? 
They  have  the  charm  of  mystery,  coming  and  disappearing 
like  magic,  and  with  them  ar3  associated  those  enchanting 
creatures,  fairies  and  those  doubtful  ones,  toads. 

About  five  years  ago  was  the  first  that  I  was  able  to  obtain 
books  on  Mycology  or  the  science  of  fungi  when  I  took  up  the 
study  in  a  serious  way  and  have  found  it  most  interesting  and 
gratifying  also  for  I  now  belong  to  the  enthusiastic  mycopha- 
gists  (or  fungi  eaters)  of  the  country.  Our  members  are 
slowly  growing  Many  of  my  friends  and  neighbors  eat  them 
now  who  never  used  to  consider  them  fit  for  food.  Many 
bring  them  to  me  for  identification  and  are  content  to  take 
their  knowledge  at  second  hand  and  thus  they  miss  the  better 
part. 

Since  taking  up  this  delightful  study  with  its  many  appetiz- 
ing rewards,  I  havo-  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  there  should 
be  so  little  general  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  good 
nourishing  food  for  which  we  are  all  toiling  should  grow  in 
abundance  about  us  and  go  to  waste  for  the  lack  of  gathering. 
A  large  part  of  our  vegetable  life  is  of  the  various  spcxiiea  of 
fungi.  In  Minn,  there  are  7,000  known  varieties  of  plant 
lif^  of  which  nearly  half  are  fungi  and  I  presume  the  proper- 
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tion  is  much  the  same  in  this  State.  It  harSly  seems  possible 
that  so  few  take  an  interest  in  them.  From  the  time  of  Pliny, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  they  have  been  spoken 
of  in  history  as  one  of  the  esteemed  delicacio:?  of  the  table  and 
by  many  it  is  thought  that  the  maima  which  fed  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  was  a  mushroom.  Whether  this  theory  is 
true  or  not  it  is  certain  that  centuries  ago  they  graced  the 
tables  of  the  Caesars,  and  today  hundreds  of  varieties  are 
known  to  be  wholesome  and  delicious.  The  constant  finding 
of  new  varieties  keeps  ono  absorbed  and  fascinated  in  the 
study.  There  is  thorough  intellectual  enjoyment  and  many  a 
gastronomic  treat  supremely  satisfying  as  a  reward  of  effort. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  take  up  the  study  of  Mycology  should 
b:gin  with  the  foundation  and  understand  the  subject  thor- 
oughly and  not  take  it  up  in  a  superficial  manner,  for  in  this 
matter  a  little  knowledge  may  be  dangerous. 

You  have  all  probably  observed  that  fungi  are  devoid  of 
green-leaf.  This  indicates  that  the  plant  has  no  use  for  starch 
forming  apparatus  and  so  must  get  it  already  manufactured. 
Two  methods  have  been  adopted.  In  one  the  fungus  derives 
its  nourishment  directly  from  a  living  plant  upon  which  it 
grows  as  a  parasite.  The  plant  upon  which  it  feeds  is  known 
as  the  host  plant.  In  some  instances  the  host  plant  is  itself 
a  larger  variety  of  mushroom  and  it  becomes  so  changed  and 
absorbed  by  the  parasite  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
species  of  the  host. 

In  the  other  method  the  fungus  derives  its  prepared  food 
from  dead  vegetable  and  animal  products  as  dead  trees  and 
roots,  leaf-  mold,  bread,  preserves,  etc.  The  ftmgus  sends  its 
network  of  absorbing  organs  through  the  nourishing  substance 
in  every  direction  often  for  many  feet  or  even  yards.  This  is 
called  the  mycelium  and  the  fungus  growth  which  we  see  at 
the  surface  is  the  fruit  or  reproductive  organ  of  the  plant. 
Often  a  long  period  of  time  even  years  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  myceliiuu  before  the  mushroom  or  fruit  de- 
velops Some,  however,  are  of  rapid  growth  as  every  house- 
wife can  testify  for  in  hot  weather  bread  docs  not  have  to  be 
more  than  a  week  old  before  the  familiar  blue  mold  appears 
upon  it. 

Now  1  should  like  to  explain  to  you  the  part*^  of  a  common 
mushroom  so  that  we  may  talk  intt^llig(Mitly  about  them.  First 
ooinrs  a  little  ball  pushing  through  the  soil,  as  it  grows  up- 
ward it  gradually  expands  into  an  umbrella  shape.  This  is 
called  the  cap.     The  solid  part  of  the  cap  is  called  the  pileus 
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and  the  delicate  under  part  arranged  in  dainty  knife-like  plaits 
id  called  the  gills.  On  them  arc?  borne  the  spores  or  repro- 
ductive bodies.  In  identifying  a  variety  take  a  mature  mush- 
room, cut  off  the  stem  and  lay  it  gills  downward  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  After  several  hours  have  elapsed  take  it  up 
carefidly  and  there  will  be  an  outline  of  the  {riJls  in  the  spores 
which  have  fallen  on  the  paper.  Examine  them  with  a  micro- 
scoge  and  note  their  color  and  shape  carefully.  About  the 
stem  or  stipe  is  a  delicate  filmy  ring.  This  is  called  the  an- 
nulus.  In  some  varieties  th^  base  of  the  stem  is  bulbous  and 
has  enveloping  scales  sometimes  amounting  to  a  sacklike 
aheath.     This  is  called  the  volva. 

In  identifying  a  mushroom  always  examine  the  young  speci- 
men, one  partly  grown  and  one  quits  mature  and  be  careful 
to  gather  it  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  stepi,  separate  it  there 
from  the  mycelium  so  that  if  there  is  a  volva,  you  will  surely 
know  it.  For  the  most  poisonous  of  all  mushrooms,  the  Deadly 
Agaric,  to  which  nearly  all  deaths  from  mushroom  poisoning 
are  due  has  a  volva.  It  is  one  of  the  Aminita  genus  of  which 
there  are  five  somewhat  poisonous  species  and  many  edible 
ones  that  are  pronounced  to  be  very  delicious-,  but  in  order  to 
run  no  risk  I  think  it  wise  and  prudent  to  learn  the  family 
well  and  reject  it. 

To  know  and  recognize  the  poisonous  mushroom  readily  is 
a  great  safeguard.  One  rule  I  should  make  and  that  is  to 
taste  no  mushroom  which  has  a  volva!  This  rule  no  doubt 
will  debar  one  from  some  good  varieties  but  it  will  surely  keep 
one  safe  from  the  dangerous  ones  and  leave  still  hosts  of  edible 
ones  to  choose  from.  Within  a  block  of  my  house  I  gather 
nine  different  varieties  of  edible  mushrooms  that  are  quite 
common  and  of  fine  flavor. 

The  first  to  greet  us  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  warm  April 
showers  come  are  the  glistening  coprinus.  They  are  smajl  tan 
colored  buttons  but  grow  in  such  great  clusters  about  old  tree 
stumps  of  the  elm  and  poplar  that  generous  dishes  of  them  can 
be  gathered  and  they  are  a  favorite  with  many.  They  con- 
tinue to  grow  about  every  two  weeks  until  the  late  frosts  By 
inspecting  their  habitat  every  morning  on?  can  have  fine  dishes 
of  them  often  throughout  the  season.  The  genus  coprinus  is 
easily  identified.  The  spores  are  black  and  as  they  mature 
the  gills  deliquesce  and  drip  a  black  inky  fluid.  In  early  days 
our  forefathers  used  to  gather  them  in  this  stage,  boil  them 
and  strain  off  the  juice  to  write  their  rare  letters. 
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They  are  sort  of  a  domestic  plant  and  three  very  choice  va- 
rieties often  grow  about  our  homes  on  la^/ns  and  tree  banks 
where  the  soil  is  rich.  The  species  just  described  the  atramen- 
tarius  coprinus  and  the  coprinus  comatus  or  shaggy  mane  is 
a  very  good  one  for  amateurs  to  begin  with.  The  three  species 
mentioned  are  common.  They  are  easily  identified  and  they 
have  a  fine  nutty  flavor  raw  and  are  very  delicious  cooked  in 
various  ways. 

The  atramentarous  is  a  larger  species  than  the  glistening 
coprinus.  The  caps  often  mature  two  inches  across.  The 
pileus  is  grey  or  slate  color.  The  gills  of  a  lighter  shade  are 
broad  and  close.  The  stem  is  usually  white,  hollow  and  short. 
They  usually  grow  .in  clusters  so  closely  that  the  caps  are 
pressed  into  very  irregular  forms.  They  are  so  fat  and  solicl 
that  they  always  remind  me  oJTa  chocolate  cream.  They  are 
often  found  growing  in  potato  patches  in  the  fall. 

The  shaggy  mane  is  a  much  more  showy  species.  Their 
long  cone  shaped  caps  looks  very  white  and  stately  in  the  green 
grass  at  a  little  distance.  They  usually  grow  singly  and  the 
cap  does  not  expand  until  after  the  gills  begin  to  deliquesce 
and  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  pileus  is  very  shaggy  whence  it 
derives  its  name. 

Of  the  genus  Agaricus  I  gather  two  specie^,  the  campestris 
and  the  abruptus.  The  spores  are  purpla  The  campestris 
is  the  common  mushroom  of  commerce.  Three  varieties  of  it 
are  cultivated,  all  very  similar.  The  pileus  is  white  or  brown- 
ish and  the  gills  a  beautiful  pink  changing  to  purple  aa  the 
spores  mature.  The  stem  is  shcrt,  stout  and  «>lid  and  tlio 
veil  when  it  ruptures  from  the  edge  of  the  pileus  forms  an 
annulus  on  the  stem  which  drops  off  in  old  age.  For  market 
they  are  gathered  just  before  the  veil  breaks  as  they  make  no 
gain  in  weight  afterwards  but  I  consider  the  flavor  much  finer 
in  more  mature  specimens. 

The  abruptus  is  not  quite  so  large  a  mushroom  and  is  very 
t(*nder  and  fragile.  The  young  pileus  is  a  delicate  buff  grow- 
ing brownish  with  age.  The  young  gills  are  white  and  have 
bits  of  the  ruptured  veil  clinging  to  them  and  also  there  Sive 
particles  of  it  on  the  pilous.  As  thoy  mature  the  gills  f^row 
purplish  brown  and  the  caps  roll  upward  at  the  edges  making 
them  concave  and  irregular.  They  are  a  pleasant  flavored 
musliroom  and  can  be  gathered  often  through  our  summer 
months  They  usually  spring  season  after  season  from  some 
tree  that  has  been  cut  down. 
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No  doubt  you  have  all  noticed  the  oyster  mushroom  which 
grows  on  the  trunks  of  dead  or  dying  trees  preferring  the  ehn 
or  poplar  here  and  shows  white  and  conspicuous  from  quite  a 
distance.  It  is  called  oyster  because  the  bunches  growing  out 
from  the  trunk  overlap  one  another  closely  and  resemble  oyster 
shells.  They  grow  very  large  and  look  very  inviting  to  a  myco- 
phagist  for  if  gathered  when  in  good  condition  and  baked  with 
a  spring  chicken  mere  words  are  inadequate,  or  they  are  deli- 
cious simply  fried  in  butter. 

Another  tree  mushroom  which  is  easily  identified  is  the  sul- 
phirus  polyporus.  It  is  a  great  yellow  mushroom  as  its  name 
would  indicate.  The  upper  part  is  in  variegated  shades  of 
orange  and  the  pores  beneath  (for  it  has  pores  instead  of  gills) 
are  a  sulphur  yellow.  It  grows  in  great  irregular  bunches 
on  black  oak  trees.  It  should  be  gathered  when  young  and 
tender.  A  good  test  is  to  pinch  a  branch  and  if  it  is  soft  and 
juicy  it  is  in  proper  condition.  If  brittle  and  dry  it  is  too  old. 
Cut  in  fragments.  Seasoned  and  stewed  a  short  time  with 
cream  and  butter  added  to  the  gravy  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  chicken.  I  have  gathered  a  large  water  bucket  full 
from  one  dead  black  oak,  which  would  have  made  a  delicious 
di&h  large  enough  to  have  served  thirty  hungry  people. 

The  morels  are  among  our  early  mushrooms.  They  appear 
only  during  May  and  June.  They  may  be  sought  in  wet 
weather  in  the  woods  imder  pine  and  ash  trees  and  they  will 
repay  the  seeker.  The  cap  is  supported  on  a  hollow  stem  and 
its  whole  surface  is  very  uneven  by  reason  of  a  network  of 
reticulated  ridges  and  their  intervening  cavities.  This  gives 
the  surface  a  pitted  or  honey-combed  appearance.  In  fact 
they  look  very  much  like  cone-shaped  sponges  for  they  are  a 
buff  color  changing  to  tan  witli  age. 

The  ridges  are  blunt  on  the  surface  and  the  spore  sacks  are 
imbedded  in  the  whole  surface.  The  spores  also  are  yellow. 
There  are  several  species  which  are  all  very  similar.  AU  are 
wholesome  and  of  excellent  flavor.  This  is  a  good  genus  for 
amateurs  to  take  up  as  they  are  easily  identified  and  cannot  be 
confused  with  any  of  the  harmful  kinds. 

The  puff  balls  are  also  an  innocent  family.  No  member  of 
this  group  is  injurious.  They  should  be  eaten  while  the  inte- 
rior is  white  or  a  delicate  yellow.  The  out^^r  skin  is  tough  and 
should  bo  removed.  Then  half  inch  slices  may  be  dipped  in 
beaten  egg  well  seasoned  and  fried  a  good  brown.  In  cookinfi: 
mushrooms  they  should  be  kept  covered  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  retain  the  delicate  flavor. 
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Perhaps  I  had  better  stop  describing  these  strange  fruits  to 
you  or  you  may  not  be  able  to  carry  away  a  clear  idea  with 
you  but  instead  sort  of  a  potpourri  as  the  musiciand  call  sooie 
of  their  aggravating  pieces  in  which  you  no  sooner  recognize 
one  tune  than  they  break  off  into  another. 

For  the  past  two  winters  we  have  had  a  small  bed  of  agari- 
cus  campestris  in  the  cellar.  It  is  easily  made  and  a  great 
satisfaction.  Last  fall  I  had  a  section  of  a  poplar  log  which 
was  producing  ^'oysters"  carried  into  the  cellar  and  we  had  a 
fine  supply  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  several  times  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  looked  like  bunches  of  the  most  pure 
and  beautiful  calla  lillies  and  quite  lost  their  resemblance  to 
oyster  shells,  but  the  agreeable  flavor  remained  unchanged. 

I  hope  the  little  glimpse  I  have  tried  to  give  you  into  myste- 
ries of  mycology  may  have  increased  your  interest  in  what 
grows  about  you.  At  least  I  am  confident  you  will  not  make 
the  statement  a  young  man  made  a  short  time  ago.  He  was  a 
AV'cll  educated  and  intelligent  yoimg  man,  too.  A  party  of  us 
were  sightseeing  and  noticing  a  number  of  mushrooms  I  asked 
him  if  he  were  interested  in  them.  "No,  -not  much,"  he  said. 
"You  see  there  are  two  kinds,  one  kind  are  mushrooms  and 
good  to  eat,  and  the  other  kind  are  toadstools  and  very  poison- 
ous, so  you  better  not  touch  any  of  them.  I  always  kick  over 
every  one  I  come  to." 

He  was  so  happy  to  give  me  this  information  and  remember- 
ing that 

"Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

for  once  I  held  my  peace. 


LAWNS  AND  SUKROUNDINQS. 

Franklin  Johnson,  Baraboo. 

One  C(K>1  morning  in  the  fall  when  out  looking  to  see  what 
mischief  Jack  Frost  had  been  doing  during  the  night  I  was 
surprised  to  mki  a  basin  of  water  apparently  free  from  ice.  To 
mak:'  surci  tluit  my  eyes  were  not  deceiving  me  I  took  up  the 
l)a.^in  and  ^avo  it  a  little  shake.  The  water  was  surely  m  a 
licjuid  .^tato.     Then  Jack  performed  one  of  his  legerdemain 
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tricks.  Before  I  had  time  to  replace  the  dish  the  water  was 
frozen  solid.  The  water  had  evidently  become  ice-cold  and  a 
slight  jarring  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  canse  the  formation 
of  the  crystals. 

Some  events  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  or  of  the 
nation  are  ver^v  like  this  sudden  transformation  of  the  water 
into  ice.  There  was  a  time  when  the  cemeteries  in  this  coun* 
try  were  sadly  neglected.  Go  where  you  would  north,  south, 
east' or  west  it  was  very  much  the  same  Live  stock  roamed 
through  the  cemeteries  at  will.  Cattle  destroyed  shrubs  and 
treea  and  even  broke  down  the  old  fashioned  slab  tombstones 
while  swine  rooted  the  graves.  To  many  persons  this  state  of 
things  seemed  intolerable.  Magazine  writers,  editors,  clergy- 
men, platform  lecturers  and  others  sought  to  arouse  public 
opinion  against  this  national  disgrace.  Nothing  seemed  to 
have  any  effect  until  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Repi  blic  inaugurated  the  annual  observance  of 
Memorial  day  and  the  decorat^'on  of  graves.  Lo!  A  sudden 
transformation.  The  cemetery  instead  of  being  the  most  deso- 
late and  neglected  spot  became  the  one  place  in  each  community 
tha  protection  and  adornment  of  which  seemed  the  personal 
interest  of  all.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  founders  of  Memo- 
rial Day  accomplished  indirectly  in  a  single  year  what  the 
agitators  by  direct  effort  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  a  stren- 
uous effort  for  forty  years.  This  is  a  very  superficial  view 
of  the  case.  Memorial  Day  simply  crystalized  the  sentiment 
that  had  been  formed  during  the  long  night  of  Agitation.  It 
ig  within  the  province  of  horticultural  societies  to  work  along 
both  the  lines  of  agitation  and  crystalization.  I  might  give 
many  examples — one  familiar  to  all  of  the  settlers  in  Baraboo 
will  suffice.  When  the  old  court  house  was  first  built  it  stood 
for  years  in  the  center  of  a  lot  otherwise  vacant,  unadorned 
by  lawn  or  walk  bv  tree  or  shrub  or  flower.  The  County  Board 
refused  time  and  again  to  appropriate  a  dollar  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  or  the  care  of  the  grounds.  At  length  the  horti- 
culturists in  Baraboo  took  things  into  their  own  hands.  They 
appointed  a  day  for  a  'Tbee"  and  called  for  volunteers  to  fix 
up  the  court-house  yard.  The  volunteers  came  with  teams  and 
tools,  trees  and  flowers.  They  also  brought  the  women  folks 
along  and  had  a  picnic  dinner.  As  a  result  of  that  day's  labor 
behold  the  beautiful  trees  surrounding  our  court  house.  Those 
horticulturists  builded  better  than  they  knew.  Baraboo  wad 
not  then  the  beautiful  city  which  we  see  today  but  that  day 
they  crystallized  the  thought  of  what  Baraboo  should  be.     As 
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the  result  of  the  crystallized  thought,  the  "Gem  City"  off  the 
State.  They  also  planted  the  seed  which  has  done  much  to 
unify  the  County.  The  beauty  of  the  old  court  house  park  de- 
veloped a  feeling  of  pride  of  County  as  shown  By  the  practical 
unanimity  with  which  the  County  joined  in  the  building  of 
the  new  court  house.  The  work  of  Horticultural  societies  gives 
encouragement  to  individual  effort.  This  brings  me  to  the 
first  part  of  my  subject  "The  Lawn."  You  know  the  familiar 
receipt  for  cooking  a  rabbit  which  begins  "Firsts  catch* the 
rabbit."  We  have  the  lawn.  The  home  in  Baraboo  without 
the  lawn  is  the  exception,  but  some  of  these  need  improvement. 
With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  improvement  of  these  lawns 
and  other  surroundings  a  year  ago  this  last  spring  one  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens  the  Hon.  Philip  Cheek  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  best  kept  lawn,  for  the  best  kept  back  yard,  for 
the  best  flower  garden.  The  amoimt  of  each  first  premium 
was  ten  dollars  and  the  amount  of  each  second  premium  was 
five  dollars.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  were  published  in 
our  daily  papers  and  there  were  about  twenty  entries  for  each 
offer.  A  list  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in  the  lawns  thus 
entered  may  derve  as  a  guide  to  the  better  way.  Some  were 
rough  and  uneven  having  never  been  properly  graded.  In 
others  there  were  unsightly  depressions  where  shrubs  or  trees 
had  been  removed  In  some  the  turf  was  defective.  Docks, 
dandelions,  pig  weeds  and  plantain  can  never  be  made  to  form 
the  thick  velvety  sod  that  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
good  lawn.  In  the  care  of  a  lawn  remember  that  a  scra^y 
fringe  never  adds  to  its  beauty  but  makes  the  whole  look 
ragged.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is  the  use  of  too 
much  water.  Many  lawns  are  scalded  by  being  watered  when 
the  sun  is  shining  The  making  of  a  good  lawn  is  a  fine  art 
and  its  care  requires  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  In  the 
beautifying  of  home  surroundings  the  lawn  seems  to  be  the 
foundation,  the  neatly  kept  back  yard  is  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  the  lawn,  flowers  the  proper  adjunct  of  both,  vines 
and  shrubs  add  their  charm  of  beauty  and  trees  give  to  all  a 
crown  of  majesty. 

With  regard  to  planting  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  thing 
that  is  often  overlooked.  "The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing 
nor  the  ear  with  hearing,"  but  an  exquisite  pleasure  may  come 
to  the  soul  through  the  sense  of  smell.  To  a  person  living  in 
Chicago  the  loss  of  this  sense  might  be  a  positive  blessing  but 
to  us  who  live  simpler  and  saner  lives  the  development  of  all 
of  our  faculties  seems  desirable.      When    darkness    veils  the 
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beauty  of  the  flower  from  the  eye  then  the  flower  asserts  its 
loveliness  by  its  sweet  fragrance.  Some  of  our  most  beautiful 
native  trees  and  vines  and  shrubs  have  this  desirable  quality 
in  a  marked  degree.  Among  them  I  would  mention  the  thorn- 
apple,  wild  crab  apple,  the  wild  grape  vine  and  the  basswood. 
This  improvement  of  home  growth  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  about  it.  Does  it  pay  ?  It  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  every  man's  home  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  an  expression  of  his  character.  A  shrewd  observer  can 
usually  tell  a  man's  nationality  by  looking  at  his  home.  There 
is  another  side  to  this  fact.  These  homes  are  not  only  expres- 
sions of  character  they  are  forming  character.  Let  me  give 
vou  a  definition  of  a  model  citizen.  The  model  citizen  is  he 
who  has  a  just  pride  in  his  country,  in  his  state,  in  his  county, 
in  his  town,  in  his  school  district  and  in  his  home.  Is  it  not 
worth  time  and  work  and  money  to  stimulate  this  civic  pride 
among  the  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hirschinger — Will  you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  dande- 
lions in  the  lawn? 

Mr.  Johnson — The  best  way  I  know  of  to  control  this  enemy 
is  to  sow  plenty  of  grass  and  it  will  help  to  check  the  dande- 
lions or  anything  else.  Dandelions  are  not  the  worst  thing 
in  the  lawn  that  can  possibly  be;  in  the  early  spring  when 
blossoms  are  scarce,  they  look  kind  of  cute,  these  dandelions 
sticking  up ;  still,  the  fellow  who  has  the  care  of  the  lawn  never 
ser-ms  to  think  that  way. 

Mr.  Tiplady — ^What  grasses  do  you  prefer  as  a  grass  mix- 
ture for  a  permanent  lawn,  what  variety  of  grasses  ? 

Mr  Johnson — ^Really,  I  do  not  know;  there  are  so  many 
mixtures  on  the  market  that  are  good. 

Mr.  Toole — In  regard  to  this  matter  of  mixture  for  the 
lawn,  it  reminds  me  that  the  white  clover  and  blue  grass  usu- 
ally will  stay  by  you ;  a  mixture  may  be  desirable  for  the  first 
year  or  two  to  make  a  quick  growing  close  sod,  but  the  blue 
gi:ass  and  the  white  clover  is  what  it  will  come  to  finally,  the 
rest  of  the  grass  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Grossman — ^I  would  like  to  know  if  the  blue  grass  is 
any  different  in  any  way  from  our  own  June  grass? 
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Mr.  Toole — What  we  commonly  speak  of  as  blue  grass  or 
Kentucky  blue  grass  is  our  ordinary  June  grass. 

The  Chairman — What  would  you  suggest  for  a  lawn,  for 
liie  best  lawn  effect  ? 

Mr.  Tiplady — For  quick  effect,  the  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
red  top,  white  clover  and  Rhodo  Island  Bent.  The  Rhode 
Island  Bent  has  to  be  sown  often.  Do  not  plant  grass  under 
a  tree,  as  it  will  not  grow  under  a  tree. 

Mr.  Tiplady — What  are  your  methods  of  fertilizing  a  lawn, 
annual  dressing? 

Mr.  Jolinson — I  speak  from  observation;  it  always  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  best  things  to  use  was  bbne  dust,  although  com- 
mon stable  manure  is  often  used  and  it  makes  an  excellent 
lawn,  applied  in  the  fall  and  removed  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Tiplady — The  objection  I  find  to  staWe  manure  id  that 
the  ground  must  bo  frozen  before  you  can  drive  on  with  the 
Team,  and  the  firSt  little  sunshine  in  the  spring,  a  warm  shower 
jf  rain  that  comes,  softens  the  frozen  particles,  the  moisture 
mixes  with  the  manure  and  the  juices  of  the  fertilizer  nm 
down  hill  because  they  cannot  enter  the  ground  which  is  still 
frozen,  80  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  Commercial  fertilizers,  especially  bono  dust,  blood 
and  bone  and  pulverized  sheep  manure  are  tlie  b?8t  methods  of 
fertilizing  a  lawTi,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  possess  the 
qualities  necessary  and  they  are  available  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  After  your  lawn  is  thawed  out  in  the  spring  and  the 
grass  commences  to  grow,  these  commercial  fertilizers  can  be 
applied  and  they  will  not  wash  away,  they  will  wash  right  in 
and  work  where  w^  want  them,  so  I  for  one  advocate  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The  Chairman — About  how  much  per  acre,  or -quarter  acre? 

Mr.  Tiplady — That  depends  on  what  you  use.  If  you  use 
biood  and  l>one,  use  about  400  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr  Toole — Would  vou  recommend  a  combination  of  all  that 
you  have  mentioned,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  with  tho  slieep 
manure? 

Mr.  Tiplady — I  have  much  pleasure  in  recx)mmending  the 
pulverized  sheep  manure.  It  is  a  mechanical  fertilizer  in  the 
iirKt  ])lace,  consequently  I  recommend  that.  But  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  lawn  likes  change,  as  we  do,  about  every  four  or 
six  years,  and  I  would  suc$^(  st  u*ing  blood  and  bono  a  few 
years,  just  clianging  off  to  another  equally  good  commercial 
fertilizer. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

IDEALS  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Prof.  E.  P.   Sandfiten,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  away,  if  for  a  few  momentfl  only, 
from  the  conquest  and  worship  of  the  Almighty  Dollar,  to  the 
contemplation  of  Nature  and  her  many  children.  We  have 
developed  into  a  nation  of  gold  worshippers  and  in  every  prov- 
ince of  enterprise  and  labor  the  desire  for  wealth  is  so  over- 
mastering as  to  silence  our  higher  aspirations  and  feelings. 
Even  horticulture,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  ideal, 
occupation  is  becoming  contaminated  with  the  same  evil,  and 
so  my  plea  to-night  is  not  for  commercialism  in  horticulture, 
but  for  ideals  in  horticulture,  the  same  ideals  that  have  in- 
spired our  artists  and  idealists,  ideals  which  are  to  stand  for 
better  and  happier  homes  and  contented  people.  If  you  seek 
wealth  for  wealth's  sake,  turn  your  face  from  horticulture. 
Try  politics,  banking,  oil,  brokerage,  mining,  '^bucket  shops" 
or  some  confidence  game  Horticulture  will  give  you  an  hon- 
est living,  a  decent  burial,  and  a  sweet  memory  to  your  re- 
maining friends.  It  will  give  you  besides  these,  the  blessings 
of  an  out-door  life,  health  and  long  life.  You  will  not  have 
to  eat  crackers  and  milk  for  your  morning,  noon  and  evening 
meal,  nor  need  you  walk  the  dewy  grass  before  breakfast  for 
your  stomach's  sake.  You  will  have  no  occasion  to  endow 
libraries  so  as  not  to  die  rich.  You  will  not  be  asked  to  dine 
with  kings,  nor  sit  at  the.  table  with  monkeys.  Your  life  will 
be  calm  and  serene,  for  it  will  be  a  life  for  study,  surprises 
and  rest.  Your  mind  will  not  b^  continually  rent  by  worries 
about  your  business,  the  fall  and  rise  of  stock  and  securities, 
nor  will  thieves  be  tempted  to  break  in  and  steal  your  treas- 
ures. 

That  horticulture  is  an  ideal  occupation  for  man,  as  well 
af:  woman,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  work 
given  the  race  by  the  Creator,  and  horticulturists  today  are 
as  eager  as  ever  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  a  fact,  which 
would  indicate  that  horticulture  and  thinking  are  closely  as- 
sociated. There  are  such  thingR  as  combining  business  with 
pleasure,  and  when  this  is  legitimately  done,  we  have  the  ideal 
as  well  as  the  profitable  side  satisfied.  The  signs  of  the  times 
seem  to  indicate  that  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense  is  be- 
4— Hort 
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charity  begins  at  home.  There  are  millions  of  children  and 
grown  people  in  the  crowded  tenement  honees  in  our  liaorge 
cities  who  have  never  tasted  the  real  pleasures  of  out-of-door 
life.  Crimes  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  flourish  in  the  crowded 
cities  and  what  else  could  we  expect — there  is  nothing  for 
the  mind  to  do  but  to  brood  over  their  own  conditions.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  nature,  with  trees  and 
fowers,  and  a  new  vista  of  life  will  suddenly  be  open  to  them. 
To  alleviate  and  better  conditions  like  these  is  real  missionary 
work. 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  it  is  the  city  dwellers 
alone  who  neglect  planting  fruits  and  flowers.  As  a  rule,  the 
farmer  is  one  of  the  last  to  provide  his  family  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  fruit  and  flowers.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  si^t  to 
see  farmers  purchasing  vegetables  and  fruits  on  the  city  mar- 
ket. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  saying  that  we  live  to  eat.  Eat- 
ing, indeed,  should  constitute  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
the  farmer  of  all  persons  is  the  one  who  has  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  fields  and  his  gardens.  It  is  true  that  a 
lurge  proportion  of  our  farms  have  fruit  trees  planted  on 
tliem,  but  this  planting  is  often  due  to  no  special  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  himself,  but  rather  to  the  persistent 
effort  of  the  ever  present  nursery  agent.  And  for  this  work 
be  is  entitled  to  a  great  amount  of  credit. 

The  horticultural  work  on  the  farm  is, generally  delegated 
to  the  women  of  the  family,  as  if  it  did  not  require  any  hard 
work  It  is  true  that  gardening  ordinarily  requires  less  phy- 
sical labor  than  general  farming,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
requires  more  brains,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  judge,  if 
for  no  other,  it  is  delegated  to  the  gentler  sex.  If  the  same 
amount  of  work  were  expended  on  an  acre  of  orchard  as  is 
expended  on  an  acre  of  com,  the  profit  from  the  orchard 
would  be  ten-fold  that  of  the  com. 

There  is  need  of  a  decided  awakening  among  farmers  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  things  beautiful.  There  would  be 
fewer  young  men  and  young  women  leave  the  form  if  the  farm 
surroundings  were  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  early  impres- 
sions are  the  most  lasting,  and  if  the  children  be  taught  to 
appreciate  and  love  flowers  and  trees  and  their  nature,  it 
would  furnish  a  source  of  inspiration  and  knowledge,  which  is 
now  so  often  lacking.  Ton  can  hardly  blame  the  young  man 
for  leaving  the  old  homestead  after  years  of  hard  work,  with- 
out prospect  for  any  enjoyments  or  home  attractions.     There 
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must  be  time  on  the  farm  for  recreation  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  such  pleasure  as  a  farm  can  afford.  The  farm  must  offer 
something  else  than  drudgery  if  it  is  going  to  attract  and  hoJd 
the  future  generation  to  the  soiL 

When  we  consider  that  a  lily  has  to  spin  and  toil,  even  if 
Solomon  said  that  they  did  not,  when  it  has  its  trials  and 
tribulations,  it  has  to  search  for  its  food,  or  it  has  to  suffer 
fop  lack  of  water,  or  sunshine,  oi«  for  any  of  the  conditions 
which  are  essential  or  beneficial,  that  its  suffering,  though  we 
camiot  measure  it,  must  be  perhaps  as  keen  and  as  great  as 
tl)at  of  an  animal,  I  am  not  to  argue  whether  they  are  intelli- 
gent ;  they  may  have  an  intelligence,  although  lower  than  ours, 
or  lower  than  animals,  but  I  want  to  impress  you  with  the 
fact  that  tlie  difference  between  animals  and  plants  is  not  as 
great  as  we  suppose  it  is,  and  the  very  fact  that  animals  and" 
plants  are  so  closely  related  should  encourage  horticulturists 
and  all  lovers  of  Nature  to  get  better  acquainted  with  them. 


CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT. 
E.  T.  Mische,  Park  Superintendent,  Madison,  Wis. 

Parks  and  their  attributes  as  a  phase  of  city  improvement 
will  be  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  following  remarks. 

Ever}'  peaceful  community  is  normally  governed  and  regu- 
lated by  lawd.  Under  these  laws  it  becomes  the  office  of  a 
ccmmual  govermnent  to  not  only  serve  the  interests  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  conmiunity  by  policing,  constructing 
streets  and  similar  necassities  which  become  apparent  at  an 
(»arly  stage  of  its  life  but  an  individual  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  township  may  properly  provide  such  means  for  pro- 
tection and  enjoyment  as  a  wise  disbursement  of  public  funds 
will  pemiit. 

(iranted  that  this  premise  is  correct  let  us  inquire  into  the 
needs  of  a  city. 

Parks,  their  related  properties  and  recreation  areas  in  cities 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  traffic,  offer  wholesome  and  edifying 
means  of  exercise  for  the  gppneral  populace  and  alleviate  the 
cuuscs  which  rcsult  in  the  needs  of  maintaining  penal  and  char- 
iiable  institutions. 
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Large  cities  require  parks  as  a  necessary  component  in  sus- 
taining their  wholesome  vitality.,  They  are  not  necessary  for 
such  purposes  to  a  village  when  suitable,  quiet  and  pleasant 
outdoor  retreats  are  ever  present  and  to  be  found  in  abimdant 
degree  wdthin  a  few  minutes  journey  from  the  center  of  the  vil- 
lage. But  their  advantages  are  self  apparent  and  desirable. 
Their  possession  by  the  public  for  its  own  free  right  of  use 
facilitates  the  perpetual  preservation  of  characteristic,  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  natural  features  of  the  locality.  If  a  city  can 
afford  it  there  are  many  and  excellent  reasons  why  its  wants 
should  be  supplied. 

On  the  assumption  that  a  city  can  afford  and  wants  parks 
or  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  wise  financial  policy 
to  foster  its  scenic  treasures  what  are  the  possibilities  ? 

Every  locality  has  interesting  and  peculiarly  individualistic 
natural  distinctions;  some  have  a  lake  or  river  shore,  others  a 
specially  choice  flora  or  geological  formation  and  practically 
all  have  a  topography  suited  to  be  accented  and  developed  with 
niarked  aesthetic  advantage.  Given  any  one  or  several  in  com- 
bination of  these  advantages  the  framework  of  an  excellent 
park  possession  exists.  Unite  such  circmnstances  with  the  im- 
provement of  connection  links  of  passageways  be  they  country 
\ane^ — and  how  beautiful  they  are!  of  village  streets  witJb 
its  ordinarily  commodious  home  grounds  surroimding  each  resi- 
dence, a  building  limit  whereby  the  tree  lined  streets  appears 
pleasantly  spacious  and  there  again  one  of  the  main  essentials 
in  a  system  of  park  holding  exists. 

Every  city  has  its  public  building  such  as  town  hall  and 
schools;  contemplate  what  a  dignified  grouping  these  would 
compose  if  they  flanked  a  liberal  open  space  to  be  used  as  a 
park  or  common ! 

A  city's  needs  is  a  progressively  increasing  one.  As  it  grows 
its  park  needs  increase.  A  city  may  be  extravagant  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  its  funds  for  park  purposes  by  acquiring  land 
tfx)  far  ahead  of  its  needs  thus  losing  more  in  interest  charges 
than  would  offset  the  added  cost  of  the  same  area  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. It  may  likewise  delay  so  long  as  to  require  a  heavy 
penalty  being,  paid  for  the  delay  with  the  added  disadvantage 
that  the  property  acquired  will  be  smaller  than  needed  or  that 
essential  parts  of  it  are  virtually  impossible  of  acquirement. 
But  the  probability  of  such  occurrence  in  village  life  are  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  virtually  non- extant. 

It  remains,  however,  that  every  city  or  village  can  afford 
something  more  in  public  open  areas  than  roads  and  streets. 
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Whether  it  possesses  them  remains  for  the  community  to  de- 
termine. Every  public  work  is  an  unmistakable  reflection  of 
the  communities  life,  aims  and  character.  Let  it  be  empha- 
sized that  it  is  unmistakable.  Observe  its  streets,  public  and 
private  architecture  and  general  upkeep  of  its  homes  and  pub- 
lic properties.  If  there  is  poverty  or  slovenliness  in  its  people 
it  will  be  evident  in  the  streets  and  homes ;  sham  at  home  will 
show  itself  in  public  construction  work;  intelligence,  orderli- 
ness and  human  sympathy  will  indicate  itself  by  refinement, 
substantiality,  dignity  and  public  pride  in  the  community. 
Mark  you,  the  works  of  a  community  are  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  the  individuals  compo^ng  the  community,  not  what 
these  individuals  would  have  the  general  public  believe  them 
to  be. 

The  innate  human  fibre  composing  the  fabric  of  normal 
American  citizenship  and  American  community  life  responds 
feelingly  to  a  display  of  beauty.  And  if  so  be  it,  why,  it  may 
bo  asked  is  not  the  wealth  of  loveliness  abounding  throughout 
the  State  more  generally  known  and  fostered. 

Wisconsin  is  an  Elysium  of  loveliness  containing  myriads  of 
lakes  with  water  wonderfully  pure  and  wholesome,  streaked 
with  rivulets  coursing  through  banks  of  greenery.  Exceed- 
ingly interesting  in  general  surface  conformation  and  marsh, 
dale  and  upland  scenery  and  as  a  whole  composing  a  landscape 
of  wondrous  beauty  it  is  deplorably  unfamiliar  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. To  those  privileged  to  enjoy  and  reside  amid  this  beauty 
the  (juery  is :  what  is  being  done  to  protect  it  from  defilement 
and  preserve  i'  for  future  generations  ?  Following  in  the  wake 
of  human  settlement  there  is  a  destruction  of  scenery  certain, 
inevitable,  and  necessary  according  to  our  present  day  modes 
of  life  and  manners  of  civilization.  In  conserving  and  foster- 
ing beauty  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  locality  has  a 
peculiar  distinctiveness  in  something  native.  To  select  the  es- 
8f  nee,  the  type  species  of  such  possessions,  and  adapt  it  to  with- 
stand the  strife  continuously  operating  toward  change  and 
cause  it  to  serve  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  community  eco- 
nomically, thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  is  the  primary  motive 
in  the  establishment  oi  outdoor  areas  notable  for  their  excel- 
lence and  valuable  scenery. 

Srl(H»tion  of  areas: 

In  the  selection  of  areas  there  should  be  as  little  duplication 
of  tlie  same  types  as  possible.  Each  area  should  have  individ- 
uality when  developed.  Size  alone  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
c4ito  merit,  indeed  it  is  often  possible  to  develop  a  more  valu- 
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able  park  on  oiie  hundred  acres  than  on  one  twice  that  size, 
likewise  wa^te  land  is  frequently  better  adapted  to  park 
development  than  more  expendive  property. 

Parks  and  related  areas  should  be  selected  with  a  view  of 
their  development ;  a  charming  w^oodland  when  made  accessible 
by  suitable  approaches  and  usable  by  necessary  conveniences 
may  bq  decidedly  commonplace  whereas  a  slight  extension  of 
another  location  at  the  time  decidedly  tame  and  uninteresting 
in  comparison  may  be  stupendously  more  valuable  as  park  prop- 
erty when  developed. 

In  the  selection  of  sites,  the  determination  of  their  bound- 
aries and  in  the  preparation  of  a  general  scheme  of  develop- 
ment the  best  procurable  advice  should  be  enlisted  if  the  net 
returns  shall  bo  at  all  commensurate  with  the  possibilities. 

The  proposed  development  should  fit  the  ground. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  parks  are  scenic  groimds  and 
to  make  that  scenery  conveniently  and  agreeably  accessible, 
construction  work  is  necessary.  But  in  a  naturalistic  domain 
drives  and  walks  are  at  best  necessary  evils  and  tlieir  localities 
are,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance  if  with  age  the  parks 
are  to  increase  in  value. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  wonderful  prepress 
has  been  made  in  park  development  and  yet  there  is  a  deal  to 
be  desired  in  park  construction.  Any  public  undertaking  in- 
volves the  exercise  of  business  methods  and  when  applied  to 
parks — primarily  works  of  art — it  requires  unusual  talent  to 
realize  when  for  art's  sake  a  given  expenditure  is  worth  while 
or  imperative  and  when  and  where  an  aesthetic  sacrifice  may 
best  be  made  to  reconcile  the  project  with  the  business  phase 
of  the  problem. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  determining  officials  of  park 
projects  are  usually  active,  successful  business  men  it  is  easily 
cx>nceivable  that  the  work  may  easily  assume  complexity.  They 
have,  usually  gcx)d  practical  business  judgment,  a  good  imagi- 
nation, broad  sympathies,  forceful  will  and  admirable  intuition. 
Altogether  they  are  excellent  judges  of  market  values  in  com- 
mercial commodities  or  problems.  Yet  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  in  park  work  their  judgment  is  faulty  since  they 
are  prone  to  judging  too  much  on  immediate  results  or  on  the 
oflFect  produced  for  and  on  the  present  populace.  An  error 
of  that  sort  may  lead  toward  serious  complications  calling  in 
its  last  stages  for  radical  and  difficult  readjustments. 

In  park  work  the  motives  of  many  parts  of  a  design  are  not 
apparent  for  a  conaiderable  period  after  the  work  is  apparently 
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finished.  Some  provisions  as  seen  alone  present  no  specially 
(loininant  appeal  but  are  included  for  their  general  relation 
with  other  parts.  Although  possessing  great  ultimate  value 
as  a  whole  a  business  man  is  often  led  to  ignore  or  with  slight 
consideration  brush  aside  by  his  decisions  such  features  of  ex- 
tn^nie  potential  value  Ix^cause  to  such  a  mind  it  is  vaguely  or 
not  at  all  apparent  at  the  time. 

IIow  to  acquire. 

The  method  of  acquirement  of  property  may  be  by  an  ap- 
pointive bodv  with  power  of  trustee  thereby  enabling  it  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  administer  affairs  in  the  public's  behalf.  In 
the  personnel  of  such  a  body  will  largely  rest  the  success  of  the 
project.  Tlio  capacity  of  its  iniembers  to  reconcile  conflicting 
int<vn»sts,  to  act  with  a  forethought  and  judgment  that  time 
stamps  with  approval,  to  progress?,  create  and  add  momentum 
in  its  course  requires  persistent  application  during  a  long 
series  of  years  if  any  material  advances  are  to  be  made.  There 
will  enevitably  bo  losses,  failures,  w^astes  and  other  irritating 
drawbacks  but  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  accomplished  if 
only  a  single  individual  assumes  the  initiative  and  is  supported 
in  his  acts  by  a  community  who  really  want  what  such  an  agent 
endeavors  to  secure. 

But  this  has  reference  specifically  to  a  thorough-going,  ad- 
vancing park  development.  The  policy  of  park  improvements 
may  start  very  modestly.  Every  locality  has  suitable  areas  of 
largo  potential  park  value.  In  the  ordinary  course  a  town 
provides  and  maintains  streets  and  ways  because  its  business 
interests  demand  them  or  the  owners  of  land  desire  them  lo- 
cated to  l)est  suit  their  individual  holdings  or  by  virtue  of  a 
simple  rcH'tilineal  system  of  subdivision  the  titles  of  respective 
h>ts  are  more  easilv  described  and  recorded.  That  it  is  ire- 
quently  possible  to  increase  the  value  of  individual  owners' 
]>roperty  while  adjiLsting  conmuinication  ways  vnth  nearby 
scenic  aivas  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  it  may  bo 
Where  it  is  the  town  needs  to  incur  no  additional  expense  for 
])ark  drives  over  what  it  otherwise  would  if  parks  did  not  ex- 
ist. Such  a  circumstance  may  l)e  specifically  pointed  out  in 
this  conv<*ntion  citv.  Traverse  Second  Ave.  to  the  river  and 
a  roadway  is  encountered  which  with  proper  attentions  of  a 
com})aratively  minor  sort  in  the  vegetation  and  grading  would 
secure  an  excellent  park  drive.  Or  endeavor  to  gain  access  to 
some  of  the  ri])arian  views  of  the  Baraboo  River  and  it  is 
l(»arn(»d  that  a  specially  handsome  aspect  is  inaccessible  by  rea- 
son of  private  property    int<Tce})ting   the    route    or  a    detour 
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through  circuitous  and  ordinary  village  streets  becomes  neces- 
sary and  thereby  detracts  from,  or  totally  loses  the  park  ad- 
vantages. 

Or  endeavor  to  mount  the  eminence  just  north  of  the  busi- 
ness et^nber  of  the  village  from  whence  a  highly  valuable  and 
excellent  outlook  over  the  town  toward  Devils  Lake  and  upon 
the  lovely  panorama  is  to  be  gained  and  note  the  awkward  and 
steep  ascent  of  the  approach  road.  That  hill  top  made  con- 
veniently and  pleasurably  accessible  is  of  such  aesthetic  value 
to  Baraboo  that  only  wondenneiit  can  be  expresvsed  as  to  how  the 
town  could  so  long  afford  to  neglect  its  opportunities.  Again, 
a  nearby  geological  formation  of  particularly  interesting 
beauty  is  the  mecca  of  many  pilgrimages  by  students  and  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  everywhere.  To  design  a  pleasure  drive  con- 
nection between  Devils  Lake  and  Baraboo  is  essential  to  the 
full  appreciation  and  proper  utilization  of  the  scenic  possibil- 
ities of  this  locality. 

Caution  is  desirable  in  initiating  park  projects.  There  is 
danger  of  attempting  too  much  at  the  start  or  in  being  ill  ad- 
vised. If  tlie  scenic  assets  of  a  community  are  to  be  utilized, 
their  possession  reaUy  appreciated  and  made  useful  it  will 
be  an  incentive  to  greater  sub^quent  exertions  for  extensions. 

It  is  desirable  to  gain  general  support  in  a  project  of  this 
sort  and  to  this  end  a  general  subscription  list  is  of  value. 
Touch  a  man's  pocketbook  and  you  have  his  attention.  Con- 
tinue to  do  so  annually  and  you  have  his  interest  and  with 
that  it  requires  but  a  proper  administration  in  the  economical 
conduction  of  the  work  and  the  result  secured  therefore  to  turn 
such  an  one  to  an  influential  and  needed  supporter.  See  to 
it  that  subdoribers  are  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  and  de- 
tails of  the  work,  stimulate  each  one  to  share  in  the  expense 
according  to  a  proportionate  capacity,  enable  each  one  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that  there  is  a  close  and  satisfactory  accountabil- 
ity of  receipts  and  disbursements  and  the  .work  conducted 
judiciously  and  economically  and  the  means  of  support  will 
be  forthcoming  in  any  live  intelligent  community. 

As  an  incentive  to  a  general  civic  pride,  a  wholesome  pul>- 
lic  sentiment^  prc^essiveneas  and  a  stimulant  to  procuring 
pleasure  in  life  this  mode  has  been  amply  demonstrated  as  Ink- 
ing practicable  and  successful. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  way  to  get  started  is  to 
start  To  debate  too  long  on  pros  and  cons  consumes  en(»rgios 
without  result  Do  something  and  in  tlie  course  of  your  activi- 
ties allies  will  appear  to  assist  by  their  counsel,  means  and 
other  necessities. 
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If  no  other  more  important  operation  can  be  undertaken, 
let  everyone  start  and  plant  ahrube  and  trees  on  their  home 
grounds  or  make  a  sample  of  a  block.  Display  the  effort  for 
improvement  and  it  will  be  the  cause  for  promptings  and  di- 
rections toward  what  is  proper. 

There  is  opportimity  for  each  individual  to  exert  himself 
be  it  ever  so  humble.  If  the  desire  for  improvement  is  really 
sincere  and  general  the  public  activities  may  be  conducted  by 
a  special  body. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Secretary— I  wanted  to  add  two  or  three  thoughts  on 
Mr.  Mische's  paper.  One  was  the  question  as  to  when  is  the 
proper  time  to  select  park  areas.  Baraboo  has  little  or  no 
park  area,  no  public  grounds  that  I  know  of.  It  is  time  for 
you  to  start  at  park  work?  You  have  no  public  grounds,  do 
you  tvarU  public  grounds,  do  you  expect  to  be  of  such  a  size 
that  you  will  need  them.  Of  course  in  a  village  or  small  city 
pleasure  grounds  and  the  country  are  right  near  at  hand.  This 
is  a  question  you  should  ask  yourselves  at  this  time;  Are  you 
ready,  and  if  you  are,  all  the  other  things  will  come.  And  in 
that  connection  I  wish  I  might  have  permission  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Madison's  system  of  parks.  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  so  lai*ge  a  subject,  and  yet  I  think:  the  conditions  in  Bara- 
boo and  many  other  cities  are  similar  to  those  in  Madison 
fifteen  years  ago  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  no  public 
grounds  in  Madison  with  tlie  exception  of  the  capitol  grounds, 
and  a  desertod  cemetery  called  Orton  Park.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  thirty  miles  of  drives  and  about  200  acres  of 
park  grounds  and  playgrounds  which  requires  the  sum  of  about 
$14,000  a  year  to  support,  and  it  has  required  the  expenditure 
of  about  $170,000.  ifow,  I  might  outline  that  briefly  to  show 
you  how  it  b^an.  It  began  by  tlie  extension  of  the  Univer- 
sity drive  across' marshy  land  to  some  country  roads  beyond. 
That  was  certainly  a  modest  beginning.  I  think  I  could  say 
hc:re  now,  and  I  may  perhaps  repeat  it,  that  the  park  system 
and  the  drive  system  are  due  very  largely,  if  not  wholly  to 
the  onergy  and  the  imcxiasing  work  of  one  man.  We  have  just 
(.uc  man  there  who  started  that  thing  and  carried  it  through 
in  spite  of  every  form  of  opposition.  If  you  are  going  to  ac- 
complish anything  in  Baraboo  you  have  got  to  find  one  man  to 
make  the  start,  who  is  willing  to  give  his  time  and  money  and 
onergy  to  carry  that  through.  We  have  that  man  in  Mr.  John 
^r.  Olin,  and  Madison  owes  him  a  debt  it  never  can  repay. 
lle  saw  the  possibilities  of  an  extension  of  this  drive,  he  solic- 
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itcd  subscriptions  of  $5,  got  a  few  subdcriptions  and  the  work 
was  extended  slightly,  by  degrees.  Nothing  was  done  by  the 
city  of  Madison,  everything  was  done  by  public  subscription. 
Fortunately  the  beginning  was  at  the  time  of  the  bicycle  craze. 
Everybody  who  had  a  bicycle  and  who  was  interested  in  good 
bicycle  roads  gave  $5,  and  people  who  had  carriages  gave  $6 
more.  Mr.  Olin  gets  everything  he  wants  and  now  we  are  get- 
ting our  contributions  in  $10,000  chunks.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  development  of  park  areas,  not  from  valuable 
land,  but  from  waste  land  We  are  creating  our  parks  along 
the  sloughs  around  the  lakes ;.  they  have  been  an  eye  sore  and 
a  nuisance  so  the  dhore  rights  are  secured  at  a  comparatively 
small  sum,  and  a  dredging  company  is  hired  to  dredge  and  fill 
in  that  area  and  several  parks  have  already  been  created  and 
other  parks  will  follow. 

This  will  probably  not  be  of  special  interest  to  you,  except 
it  in  one  sense  applies  to  your  city.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  had  nothing;  now  we  have  a  great  deal.  If  there 
had  been  no  one  to  start,  if  one  man  had  not  said,  "This 
thing  can  be  done  and  it  shall  be  done,"  we  would  have  been 
parkless  today,  and  we  have  the  finest  park  system  and  the 
finest  drive  system  of  any  city  in  the  northwest  of  its  size,  and 
it  would  gladden  Mr.  Tiplady's  heart  to  be  in  one  of  our 
Madison  parks  and  find  that  all  of  the  planting  in  that  park 
i^  of  native  plants;  there  is  not  an  exotic  in  that  park,  and 
nearly  all  the  planting  on  our  driveways  is  of  native  plants. 
And  there  is  a  river  connecting  the  two  lakes  on  which  Madi- 
son is  situated  that  had  been  practically  a  diunping  ground  for 
fifty  years  Until  it  was  an  eye  sore, — ^whenever  the  citizens  of 
Madison  passed  out  of  the  city  on  the  railroad  they  shut  their 
eyes — eighty  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  in  dredging 
and  parking  it  until  it  is  now  a  beautiful  part  of  our  park 
system.  All  these  things  can  be  accomplished  in  proportion 
in  Baraboo  or  any  other  city  of  the  state ;  if  the  people  of  the 
city  will  it,  there  is  no  question  about  money.  There  is  plenty 
of  money  in  Baraboo,  as  there  is  in  every  other  city  if  you  go 
at  it  right  and  get  it. 

Mr.  McFetridge — Mr.  Mische  in  his  paper  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Baraboo  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
made  much  of  our  natural  possibilities;  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  that  into  consideration  Of  course  it  is  quite  a  criticism, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  receive  it  with  good  grace.  I  think 
he  is  quite  right  in  saying  what  he  has.  It  is  not  altogether 
due,  this  not  making  enough  of  our  natural  possibilities,  it 
ifi  not  due   to  us  today  perhaps  so  much  as  to  those  who  origin- 
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ally  laid  out  the  town.  Of  course  that  waa  done  many  years 
ago,  it  cannot  now  bo  helped.  It  has  often  been  a  great  source 
of  wonderment  to  me  why,  in  laying  out  towns  the  surveyors, 
or  men  in  charge  should  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  natural 
features.  We  have,  for  instance,  (mr  river  lieie  which  is  called 
the  Baraboo  river,  and  which  is  the  one  main  and  largest  feat- 
ure of  the  city,  and  with  ix>ference  to  it  there  have  been  n«i 
plans  laid  out>,  as  the  paper  very  well  calls  attention  to.  I 
think  at  this  time  I  shcmld  like  to  bring  before  the  people  in 
connection  with  this  pajx^r  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

Xow,  we  have  had  some  little  talk,  the  papers  have  had 
more  or  less  to  say  about  a  Baraboo  City  Park.  It  seenid  to 
me  in  our  conception  of  a  city  park  we  ought  not  to  begin  in 
a  very'  small  way.  I  had  some  time  ago  a  long  talk  and  a  long 
walk  with  Air.  Olin,  down  on  oth*  side  of  the  river  and  back  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  showed  me  very  conclusively  why  w^e 
ought  to,  if  we  ev(»r  do  anything  alxmt  the  matter,  take  in  the 
entire  river  system  and  not  content  om-selves  by  laying  out  a 
little  square  plat  of  gi-ound  somewhere  and  doing  a  little 
meager  park  work  somewhere  and  not  large  enough  in  its  con- 
ception, Now,  by  laying  out  the  entire  river  system  in  a  broad 
way,  we  need  not  sp(»nd  any  largo  sum  of  money  to  begin  with, 
but  by  obtaining  all  of  it  we  can  gradually,  as  years  go  on, 
bring  the  thing  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  it  seems 
ti'  me  it  would  be  of  a  verv  ffreat  value,  not  onlv  to  the  citv, 
but  to  all  the  people. 

"Air.  Toole — Those  who  live  outside  of  the  corporation  should 

be  interested  in  all  that  goes    on  in    Baraboo,    and   certainly 

there  is  no  place  that  I  know  of  where  it  would  seem  as  though 

the  spirit  of  reciprocity  were  stronger  between    those    of  the 

country  and  citv  than  has  been  here  manifested  in  the  ex  ten- 

sion  of  the  citv  streets;  the  citv  and  the  country  have  united 

It  • 

in  the  work  of  tlie  improvement  We  see  the  influence  of  the 
city  reflected,  as  mentioned  todav,  in  the  lawn  mowers  and 
the  apDcarance  of  the  farm  la\vn8  and  it  seems  as  though  it 
w(»re  not  out  of  place  for  these  outside  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  city  and  expr(»ss  an  (ipinion  alumt  it,  and  for  years  many 
of  us  hav(»  lrK»k(»(l  on  and  wondered  when  Baraboo  would  have 
a  park,  because*  1  think  it  would  reach  way  back  to  the  memory 
of  th(»  oldest  inhabitant  when  a  park  wtus  first  talked  of,  yet 
the  oj)port unities  have  IxH^n  close  d  the  section  which  was  looked 
on  for  a  ]mrk  Wiu*^  finally  divided  up  into  city  lots  and  that 
dividing  up  into  city  l<»ts  and  acre   property  is   going    on  so 
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rapidly  that  we  are  coming  I  think  very  near  to  the  close  of 
opportunities  in  Baraboo  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  park 
that  will  be  universally  accessible,  so  that  in  the  course  of  not 
many  years  you  will  have  to  have  a  Lark  so  far  out  that  you 
will  have  to  drive  to  it.  I  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
and  that  the  people  of  Baraboo  will  be  wakened  up  to  the  pre- 
sent opportunities  and  the  possibility  of  losing  those  opportuni- 
ties. I  do  not  see  why  a  very  few  might  not  get  together, 
call  themselves  a  park  association,  say  what  they  will  subscribe 
simply  for  a  nucleus  to  draw  otliei*s  in  and  increase  the  size 
of  the  association,  more  clearly  define  its  intention  and  more 
nearly  look  up  its  opportunities.  There  you  will  have  a  be- 
ginning, and  I  think  in  that  little  gathering  of  people  somebody, 
perhaps  not  a  John  Olin  will  develop,  but  several  perhaps 
will  be  brought  forward  who  will  push  the  work  and  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  you  will  see  means  in  sight  for  securing 
your  grounds  We  have  beautiful  drives  in  all  directions,  so 
that  if  the  roads  are  in  condition  at  all  to  drive  on  tlie  outing 
is  pleasant,  and  yet  after  all,  If  we  get  the  10,000  city  which 
we  hope  for,  there  will  always  be  the  time  when  there  will  be 
need  of  something  near  by  that  you  will  not  l)e  obliged  to  take 
long  drives  to  enioy  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Following  this  discussion  Mr.  Wm.  McFetridge  of  Baraboo 
spoke  at  length  of  the  proposed  State  Park  at  Devils  Lake. 

Tho  Secretary  then  offered  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  imanimously  adopted. 

KESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  There  is  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  induce  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  establish  and  maintain  a  State  Park  at 
DeviFa  Lake,  and 

Whereas,  The  project  to  preserve  for  all  time  this  beautiful 
region,  now  threatened  by  destruction,  appears  a  commendable 
one  which  should  receive  the  support  of  every  citizen  of  our 
state,  and 

Whereas,  From  a  Horticultural  standpoint,  the  preservation 
of  the  region  is  particularly  desirable,  since  it  includes  and 
primarily  is  for  the  protection  of  the  flora  and  for  its  increase 
and  development. 

Be  it  Kesolved,  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society  this 
day  assembled,  unanimously  declares  itself  in  favor  of  the 
said  project  and  endorses  it,  and 
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Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  this  society  recommends  that 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  and  set  aside  this  region  to  be  used  and  maintained 
as  a  State  Park,  subject  to  the  state  laws,  and  open  to  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  state,  for  this  generation 
and  for  tlie  generations  to  come. 

Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  August  29,  1906. 


TRANSACTIONS  SUMMER  MEETING. 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  Aug   2^,  1906. 

The  following  amendment  to  Art.  V  of  the  Constitution  was 
adopted : 

The  members  from  the  several  congressional  districts  shall 
bf  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  their  respective  county  and  local 
societies,  present  at  the  annual  meting  of  this  society;  or  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  delegates  from  such  societies  or  in  case 
of  failure  to  elect,  such  members  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  this  society  present  from  such  districts.  But 
if  any  district  is  not  represented,  the  vacancy  shall  bc^  filled  hj 
vote  of  the  members  of  this  society  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  following  were  made  hon- 
orary annual  members  of  the  Society:  Hon.  E.  G-.  Marriott, 
INfayor  of  Baraboo,  'Mrs,  J.  E.  English  of  Baraboo,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stout  of  Baraboo  and  Mr.  Wm.  McFetridge  of  Baraboo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Toole,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Iho  Choral  Fnion  of  Baraboo  for  music  furnished  at  the  even- 
ing session. 

Adjourned.  i 
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PSOGBAM. 

Baraboo,  Aug.  29,  1906,  9:  a.  m. 
Invocation. 

Words  of  Welcome,  Hon.  E.  G.  Marriott,  Mayor  of  Baraboo. 
Xative  Ferns,  William  Toole,  Baraboo 
Some  Native  Flowers  Worthy  of  Cultivation,  Dr.  E.  Ever- 
ett, Madison. 

2 :00  p.  m. 

All  the  Native  Shrubs  Worth  Planting,  John  Tiplady,  Lake 
Geneva. 

Native  Vines  for  Shade  and  Ornament,  W.  A.  Toole,  Bara- 
boo. 

Native  Aquatics,  Wm.  Longland,  Lake  Geneva. 

Native  Edible  Fungi,  Mis.  J.  E.  English,  Baraboo 

Lawns  and  Surroundings,  Franklin  Johnson,  Baraboo. 

Practical  Botany,  Prof.  A.  B.  Stout,  Baraboo. 

Evening. 

Address,  Prof   Sandsten,  University  of  Wis. 

Civic  Improvement,  E.  T.  Mische,  Park  Supt^,  Madison. 

PBEMIUM   LIST. 

Garden  Flowers. 

1st.  2d. 

Best  display  Comet  Asters $1  00  $0  50 

Best  display  Branching  Asters   1  00  50 

Best  display  Dwarf  Asters 1  00  50 

Best  display  Asters  in  extent  and  variety. ...  2  00  1  00 

Best  display  Single  Dahlias 1  00  50 

Best  display  Double  or  Show  Dahlias 1  00  50 

Best  display  Cactus  Dahlias   1  00  50 

Best  display  Perennial  Gaillardias 1  00  50 

Best  display  Gladioli    1  00  50 

Best  display  Perennial  Phlox   1  00  50 

Best  display  Pansies 1  00  50 

Best  display  Stocks 1  00  50 

Best  display  Sweet  Peas 1  00  50 

Best  display  Single  Petunias 1  00  50 

Best  display  Double  Petunias 1  00  50 

Best  display  Verbenas 1  00  50 
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Best  display  Cosmos 1  00  50 

Best  display  Garden  Flowers  not  enumerated 

in  above  list 1  00  60 

Best,  most  artistically  arranged  bouquet  of  Gar- 
den Flowers 1  00  50 

Potted  Plants, 

For  Amateurs  Only. 

Best  Fuchsia    1  00  50 

Best  Hex  Begonia 1  00  50 

Best  Tuberous  Begonia 1  00  50 

I^st  Begonia  other  than  above 1  00  50 

liest  Gloxinia 1  00  50 

Best  Sword  Fern   1  00  50 

Best  Fern  other  than  above 1  00  50 

Best  Asparagus  Plumosus    1  00  50 

Best  iVsparagus  Sprengeri    1  00  50 

Best  display  Geraniums 1  00  50 

Best  display  Coleus 1  00  50 

Best  collection  Potted  Plants 1  00  50 

Wild  Flowers, 

Best  display  Golden  Kod 1  00  50 

Best  display  Asters  (native)    1  00  50 

I^st  display  Xative  Ferns 2  00       1  00 

l^est,    most    artistically    arranged    bouquet    of 

Wild  Flowers 1  00  50 

Best  display  Ornamental  Wild  Fruits 1  00  50 

Best  display  Xative  Fimgi 2  00       1  00 

l^st  collection  of  Wild  Flowers  in  arrangement 
and   variety;    tlie   different   varieties   to   be 

shown  sepai'ateJy   3  00       2  00 

Sweepstakes  to  l)e  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  re- 
ceiving the  largest  numl)er  of  first  premiums  3  00 


Fruits. 

Apples. 

P»est  plate  Astrachan    1  00  50 

Best  plate  Early  Harvest 1  00  50 

Best  plate  Early  Joe    1  00  50 

P>est  plate  Oldenburg    1  00  50 

Best  i)late  Tetofski 1  00  50 

Best  plate  Transparent 1  Op  50 
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Plums. 
Any  variety  named  in  Society  Fruit  List,  1906         50  25 

t 

Specimens  of  plums  must  be  fully  colored  and  ripe  enough 
for  culinary  usa 

Four  apples  to  be  shown  for  a  plate. 

In  plums  not  less  than  ten  specimens  shall  be  considered  a 
plate. 

BEPOBT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON   AWABDS. 

Your  committees  appointed  to  award  premiums  would  re- 
spectfully report  the  following  awards : 

Fruit. 

Apples — Red  Astrachan,  Wm.  Toole,  First  Premium. 

Duchess,  A.  D.  Brown,  First  Premium. 

Yellow  Transparent,  A.  D.  Brown,  First  Premium. 

Plujns — Forest  Garden,  Wm.  Toole,  First  Premium. 

Quaker,  Wm.  Toole,  First  Premium, 

Abundance,  Wm.  Toole,  First  Premium. 

Lombard,  Wm.  Toole,  First  Premium. 

We  also  find  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Brown  has  made  a  fine  exhibit 
of  several  other  varieties  of  apples,  and  among  them  the  Sax- 
onian  and  Lowland  Raspberry,  and  we  would  recommend  a 
premium  of  $1.00  for  each  plate. 

We  also  find  a  very  fine  plate  of  Peaches  exhibited  by  A.  D. 
Brown  for  which  we  would  recommend  a  premium  of  $1.00. 

We  also  find  a  very  fine  collection  of  Plums  by  Wm.  Toole, 
several  varieties  not  enumerated,  in  the  Recommended  Fruit 
List,  including  4  plates  of  seedlings  of  very  good  quality. 

L.  H.  Palmeb, 
L.  Gr.  Kellogg, 

Committee  on  Fruit. 

Premiums  on  Flowers  Awarded  at  Summer  Meeting,  1906. 

Comet  Asters,  William  Toole,  1st. 

Branching  Asters,  Mary  Sansum,  1st;  William  Toole,  2nd. 

Dwarf  Asters,  Mary  Sansum,  1st 

Asters,  extent  and  varieties,  Mary  Sansum,   Ist;  William 

Toole,  2nd. 

Double  Dahlias,  Mrs.  L    Helm,  1st;  Mrs.  Frank  Berkley, 

2nd. 

5— Hort. 
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'  Gladioli,  William  Toole,  let;  Mrs.  Helm,  2nd. 
Perennial  Pblox^  Mrs.  Helm,  1st. 
Pansies,  William  Toole,  Ist;  Mrs.  Berkley,  2nd. 
Stocks,  William  Toole,  1st;  Mary  Sansum,  2nd. 
Sweet  Peas,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Cowles,  1st. 
Verbenas,  Mary  Sansum,  1st;  Mrs.  Amott,  2nd. 
Cosmos,  William  Toole,  1st. 

Garden  flowers  unnamed,  Mary  Sansuml,  1st;  Mrs.  Amott, 
2nd. 

Boquet  Garden  Flowers,  Mrs.  Amott,  1st;  Mrs.  Helm,  2nd. 

Potted  Plants. 

Fuscbia,  Mrs   Amott,  1st. 

Tuberous  Begonia,  Mrs.  Amott,  1st. 

Begonia  any  otber  variety,  Mrs.  Amott,  1st. 

Asparagus  Pluinosus,  Mr«.  Berkley,  lat;  Mrs.  Cowlcs,  2nd. 

Asparagus  Sperengeri,  Mrs.  Berkley,  let. 

Display  Geranium*,  Mr«.  Amott,  let. 

Pot  plants,  collection,  Mrs.  Amott,  1st, 

Wild  Flowers, 

Golden  Rod,  Mrs.  Cowles,  1st. 

Collection  wild  flowers,  Ruby  Berkley,  1st;  Mrs.  Helm,  2nd. 

Sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Amott,  Ist. 

Extra. 

Native  Fungi,  special  mention,  Mrs.  English. 
Ornamental  Wild  FruitSj^  Mrs.  Cowles,  Ist. 
Display  Garden  Flowers,  Mrs.  Helm,  1st;  Mary  Sansum, 
2nd. 

W.  J.   MOYLE, 

Axel.  Johnson, 

Committee  on  Flowers, 
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TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feby.  5,  1907. 
The  meeting  was  calkd  to  order  in  Guild  Hall  at  7 :30  p.  m. 
President  T.  E.  Loope  in  the  chair. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  CRANEFIELD. 

The  year  1906  will  be  noted  in  history  as  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  In  the  an- 
nals of  our  Society  we  may  also  wi*ite  1906  as  a  banner  year. 
Our  work  has  progressed  along  the  lines  laid  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  without  serious  interruption.  Our  member* 
ship  has  increased  to  a  very  gratifying  extent  and  better  than 
all  else  our  influence  for  good  is  being  felt  and  recognized 
throughout  the  state  and  the  United  States. 

Our  constitution  declares  that  the  object  of  our  Society  shall 
be  "the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture 
throughout  the  state."  Liberally  construed  this  may  mean  dis- 
semination of  information  in  all  the  branches  of  horticulture 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state ;  the  testing  of  new  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables ;  a  search  for  better  varieties  of  these ;  assimilat- 
ing and  bringing  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  work 
of  our  own  and  other  experiment  stations;  a  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  marketing  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden. 

In  many  of  these  we  have  fulfilled  our  obligations.  We  give 
of  the  best  we  have  to  all  who  will  read  in  our  reports  and  bul- 
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letins ;  we  have  planted  and  maintained  trial  orchards  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin  and  in  many  other  ways  "advanced  the  art  and 
science  of  horticulture  throughout  the  state." 

In  brief  we  are  doing  things !  Xot  to  talk,  not  to  promise, 
but  to  do  things  is  the  supreme  test  of  usefulness  in  an  individ- 
ual or  association.  This  is  expressed  in  a  common  phrase 
"make  good." 

As  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Wisconsin 
wo  may  be  pardoned  for  a  comfortable  feeling  of  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction when  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  say  we 
have  "made  good."  Descending  now  from  these  flights  of  con- 
gratulation to  actual  details  I  present  herewith  an  outline  of 
the  work  for  the  past  year. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  has  increased  from  350,  .the  date  of  my  last 
report,  to  525,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  A  very  large -pro- 
portion of  the  new  members  are  business  or  professional'  men, 
a  very  gratifying  sign  as  it  shows  our  work  to  be  broad  enough 
to  attract  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  The  very  remark- 
able book  offers  to  new  members  authorized  by  the  executive 
committee  has  helped  materially  to  increase  the  membership. 
The  interest  manifested  by  many  of  the  older  members  has  also 
helped  materially  to  increase  the  list. 

Thirty-two  memberships  lapso<l  during  the  year.  The  mem- 
bership roll  is  revised  every  two  months  when  all  in  arrears 
are  dropped.  Before  doing  this,  however,  three  notices  are  sent 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

The  life  membership  list  has  grown  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
two  names,  making  a  total  of  eighty-two  life  members.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  your  secretary  to  get  life  memberships  when- 
ever possible  in  preference  to  annual  believing  that  such  a 
course  tends  to  strengthen  the  Society. 

SUMMER  meeting. 

The  summer  meeting  at  Baraboo  compared  favorably  with 
the  summer  S(  ssions  of  past  years. 

state   FAIR   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  the  society  at  the  State  Fair  attracted  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  attention  and  the  success  of  that  ex- 
hibit would  seem  to  warrant  making  it  an  annual  CN'ent, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  material  for  the  annual  report  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  printer  early  in  March  but  in  spite  of  coaxing  and  threats 
it  was  not  delivered  until  late  in  May.  The  distribution  of  the 
3,500  copies  allotted  by  the  state  law  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  means  outlined  last  year,  viz. :  to  members  and  local 
societies,  county  clerks,  agricultural  students  and  individual  re- 
quests. Copies  have  been  forwarded  on  request  to  every  state, 
to  England,  China  and  Australia.  Xothing  marks  more  clearly 
the  progress  of  our  society  along  advanced  lines  than  the  de- 
mand for  our  reports. 

Three  bulletins  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  viz. :  No.  8, 
Pruning  Orchard  Trees,  15  pages,  18  illustrations. 
•  IsTo.  9,  Horticultural  Miscellanies  Xo.  1,  10  pages,  one  illus- 
tration. 

Xo.  10,  Horticultural  Miscellanies  Xo.  2,  11  pages,  3  illustra- 
tions. 

Of  each  of  these  a  considerable  number  of  copies  remain.  Of 
all  preceding  numbers  the  editions  are  entirely  exhausted. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Four  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  have  been  held 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  Three  of  these  during  the 
week  of  our  last  annual  convention  w^cek  and  one  at  Baraboo 
during  the  summer  meeting.  Omitting  minor  motions  and 
routine  affairs  the  following  represents  briefly  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee: 

Winter  meeting:  Amendment  to  Art.  Ill  of  the  constitu- 
tion proposed  permitting  members  of  local  societies  to  become 
members  of  the  state  society  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  50  cents. 
(This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  society  at  the  1907 
winter  meeting.) 

Amendment  to  Art.  V  of  the  constitution  proposed.  (This 
was  later  referred  by  the  society  to  the  executive  committee.) 

Secretary  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  L.  S.  Cheney 
of  Barron  for  lease  of  orchard  site. 

Resolved  that  the  trial  orchard  committee  bo  a  perpetual 
body,  the  term  of  service  to  be  three  years  one  new  member 
being  appointed  each  year. 

The  location  of  summer  meeting  left  to  board  of  managers. 

Action  on  amendment  to  art.  V  deferred  to  summer  meeting. 

At  the  summer  meeting  the  board  resolved  to  recommend  to 
tlie  society  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  art.  V  as  follows : 
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"The  members  from  the  several  congressional  districts  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  their  respective  county  and  local 
societies  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  or  in  case 
of  the  absence  of  delegates  from  such  societies  or  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  elect  such  members  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  present  from  such  districts.  But  if  any  dis- 
trict is  not  represented,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  vote  of  the 
members  of  this  society  present  at  the  annual  meeting." 

Treasurer  requested  to  furnish  bond  from  a  bonding  com- 
pany, the  expense  of  same  to  be  paid  by  the  society. 

The  week  following  the  annual  meeting  last  year  a  letter  was 
received  at  the  secretary's  office  from  a  resident  of  Taylor 
county  stating  tliat  the  Northwestern  Nursery  and  Orchard  Co. 
of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  was  engaged  in  selling  contracts  to 
plant  orchards  in  that  county  and  used  as  an  inducement  to  pur- 
chasers the  statement  that  their  company  was  endorsed  by  this 
society,  and  more  remarkable  still  that  the  society  had  guaran- 
teed their  company  against  loss  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
dollars  and  many  other  equally  ridiculous  but  dangerous  claims. 
While  the  attempt  to  protect  people  against  their  own  cupidity 
and  ignorance  is  a  most  discouraging  task  your  secretary  felt 
that  such  an  outrageous  prostitution  of  the  good  name  of  this 
society  must  not  pass  unnoticed  and  the  following  letter  was 
mailed  to  470  newspapers  in  the  state,  most  of  which  published 

the  notice. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: — The  Wisconsin  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  given  no  guarantee  to  any  nursery  or  orchard 
company  of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

Any  contracts  obtained  by  means  of  such  representations  are 
void  and  may  be  revokeil. 

Any  money  paid  on  such  contracts  is  recoverable  by  law. 

The  agent  of  any  nursery  or  orchard  company  who  obtains 
contracts  by  such  fra\idulcnt  representations  commits  a  crim- 
inal offense  and  may  bo  punished  by  due  process  of  law. 

The  necessity  of  the.^e  statements  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
certain  nursery  or  orchard  company,  operating  from  outside  the 
state,  selling  fruit  trees  in  acre  lots  on  contract,  claims  to  hold 
a  guarantee  from  this  society  to  reimburse  the  company  for 

losses,  etc. 

This  society  givc^  no  guarantee  of  any  nature  whatsoever  to 
any  orchard  or  nurj=iei*y  company  or  firm,  never  has  done  so, 

nor  ever  will  do  so. 

One  year  ago  at  our  annual  meeting  I  was  appointed  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  protection 
to  bona  fide  nurserymen  against  irresponsible  jobbers,  etc     In 
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the  course  of  mv-  inquiries  I  addre^siHl  a  letter  to  Attonioy  Gen- 
eral Sturdevant  and  received  the  following  reply : 

Frederick  Cranefield, 

Sec.  Wis.  Horticultural  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  sir: 

You  sav  that  certain  nurserN'meu  of  this  state  are  desirous 
of  enlisting  the  aid  of  this  state  in  having  a  law  enacted  which 
will  provide  that  everv  nursery  fimi  doing  business  in  tho  state 
bo  compelled  to  give  bonds  or  security  to  insure  tho  fulfillment 
of  their  contracts  and  you  ask  if  such  a  law  is  feasible. 

This  is  a  question  preventing  many  perplexities  and  ono 
which  should  have  verv  careful  consideration.  If  such  a  law 
were  made  applicable  to  com  pan  it^  outside  of  the  state,  but 
doing  business  within  the  state,  it  would  probably  be  construed 
by  the  courts  as  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce,  which 
is  prohibited  by  the  federal  constitution. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  effective  legislation  of  this  kind  would 
have  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  rather  than  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  M.  Sturdevant. 

Attorney  Qoneral. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  state  legislation  cannot  be  en- 
acted covering  tlie  case.  In  looking  for  anotlier  solution  tJie  fol- 
lowing came  to  my  notice.  It  is  taken  from  a  Soutli  Dakota 
nursery  catalog  and  by  a  proper  substitution  of  names  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  solution : 


COMMON  SENSE 

ABOUT  TBEES  AND  NURSERY   STOCK. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  $125,000  are  taken  out  of 
this  state  annually  for  worthless  trees  and  at  criminally  high 
prices;  and  notwithstanding  tho  work  of  tiie  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  this  amount  is  increasing  yearly,  with  the  in- 
creasing ability  of  the  people  to  buy  and  pay. 
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This  is  surely  a  great  waste  and  works  a  great  hardship  in 
many  individual  eases,  and  there  should  be  a  remedy. 

I  have  been  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  State  Society  for 
more  than  a  year  to  try  to  find  and  report  a  remedy ;  but  have 
reported  that  I  can  find  no  remedial  legislation  that  will  stop 
or  modify  this  without  acting  equally  against  legitimate  inter- 
state commerce,  except  that  there  must  be  many  individual 
cases  that  can  be  reached  and  punished  through  the  courts. 

The  best  practical  remedy  is  for  evTry  planter  to  become  a 

member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.     Send  $1  to 

,  tJio  secretary,  and  become  a  member ;  get 

in  touch  Avith  horticulture  and  horticulturists  and  you  are  safe. 

Where  you  now  throw  awav  monev,  labor  and  time  on  worth- 
less  or  doubtful  stock  and  at  actually  criminal  prices,  you  will 
be  instructed  how  to  properly  expend  a  few  dollars  and  get  sat- 
isfactory returns  in  Orchards,  Groves,  Fruits  and  Fowers. 

Prop.  Nursery, 

,  S.  D. 


BOARD  OF  MAXAGEKS. 

This  board  held  six  meetings  during  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  auditing  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  business.  As  the 
business  of  the  society  increases,  the  value  of  such  a  board  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent. 

So  much  for  the  past  year ;  it  has  been  one  of  encouragement ; 
the  coming  year  and  the  future  is  bright  with  hope.  We  should 
begin  it  with  the  determination  to  move  forward.  Nothing  may 
remain  at  rest  on  this  madly  whirling  sphere  on  which  we  live. 
We  must  go  forward  or  backward ;  we  cannot  stand  still.  So  it 
must  be  w^ith  our  society.  We  must  not  only  keep  up  the  good 
work  we  have  commenced  but  we  must  broaden  our  field. 

While  we  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  much  when  the  op- 
portunities for  horticultural  advancement  in  our  state  arc  con- 
sidered, we  must  admit  that  we  have  but  just  begun. 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  we  ought  to  do: 

1st.  The  maintenance  of  our  present  trial  orchard  work  witli 
a  gradual  but  limited  extension. 

2nd.  The  establishment  of  model  fruit  gardens  in  connection 
with  our  orchards  or  in  more  accessible  places;  for  instance 
within  the  citv  limits  of  Wausau,  Superior,  Barron,  Medford, 
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etc.    In  this  way  we  could  create  an  interest  in  small  fruit  cul- 
ture and  by  suitable  signs  direct  attention  to  our  orchards. 

3rd.  A  trial  ground  for  seedlings  and  new  varieties  of  fruit 
either  in  connection  with  one  of  the  orchards  or  separate. 

4th.  Public  demonstrations  in  spraying  at  certain  tree-fruit 
centers.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  spray  pumps  would  co- 
operate. I  do  not  think  of  any  other  work  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  advertise  our  society  as  much  as  this. 

5th.  Excursions  to  the  trial  orchards  at  fruiting  time.  News- 
paper paragraphers  tell  of  people  living  within  sound  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  a  life  time  without  having  seen  it.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  people  living  in  Marathon  county  who  have  never  seen 
the  Wausau  trial  orchard.  We  should  take  them  all,  by  force 
if  necessary,  to  see  the  results  of  the  ten  years'  efforts  of  this 
society  in  their  behalf.     The  railroads  will  help. 

6th.  Some  systefnatic  work  in  southwest  Wisconsin  with  the 
aim  to  develop  this  wonderful  apple  region.  Your  secretary 
continues  to  maintain  that  there  are  very  few  if  any  regions  in 
the  United  States  better  adapted  to  apple  culture  than  portions 
of  Grant,  Richland,  Crawford,  Iowa  and  LaFayettc  counties. 
From  t\vo  to  six  trial  orchards  should  be  established  in  these 
counties  on  the  plan  of  the  Medford  orchard.  Five  acres  in 
each  planted  largely  to  Wealthy  and  under  the  control  of  the 
society  regarding  culture,  etc.,  would  in  a  few  years  become  ob- 
ject lessons  worth  millions  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  In  ad- 
dition, and  no  doubt  in  direct  connection  witli  these,  old  or- 
chards could  be  leased  and  renovated. 

Much  could  also  be  done  by  our  society  to  improve  the  market 
conditions  in  this  region,  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs. 

7th.  Continued  aid  to  local  associations  which  are  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  of  marketing  the  products  of  the  orchard 
and  garden  to  the  best  advantage. 

8th.  More  attention  to  aesthetic  horticulture,  which  may  in- 
clude: Aid  in  the  formation  of  village  improvement  associations 
and  furnishing  of  planting  plans  prepared  by  a  competent  land- 
scape gardener. 

9th.  Similar  work  in  connection  with  the  state  department 
of  education  and  township  governments  for  the  decoration  of 
rural  school  grounds  and  cemeteries. 

10th.  Help  the  individual  no  matter  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
member  of  tlie  society.    This  is  an  imlimitcd  field. 

We  have  here  enumerated  ten  things  we  ought  to  do;  there 
are  hundreds  of  others.  As  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
state  develop  new  lines  of  work  will  appear. 
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For  majxy  weary  years  have  we  horticulturists  listened  to 
the  never  varying  stories  of  the  live-stock  and  dairymen  to  the 
effect  that  Wisconsin  is  a  live-stock  and  dairy  and  tobacco  state, 
that  it  is  not  a  fruit  state  like  Michigan  and  Illinois,  etc.,  until 
we  ourselves  have  almost  come  to  believe  it!  Wisconsin  does 
not  produce  as  many  barrels  of  apples  nor  possibly  as  many 
bushels  of  strawbeiTies  as  Illinois  and  never  will  as  long  as  the 
people  of  this  and  other  states  are  permitted  to  believe  that  con- 
ditions in  Wisconsin  are  not  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  I  am 
well  convinced  tliat  there  is  as  much  land  in  Wisconsin  as  in 
Illinois  that  is  adapted  to  strawberry  and  apple  culture.  If  we 
cannot  grow  the  same  varieties  we  can  grow  others  that  are 
equally  as  profitable.  Wisconsin  possesses  the  opportunities, 
let  us  take  advantage  of  them.  We  should  not  bo  led  astray  nor 
permit  others  to  be  deceived  by  the  specious  argiunent  of  oppos- 
ing interests.  Wisconsin  is  now  a  fruit  state  and  is  certain 
to  be  a  leading  fruit  state.  Wo  may  easily  produce  all  of  the 
summer  and  fall  apples  needed  in  the  northwest;  our  berry 
fields  may  multiply  a  thousand  fold  without  creating  a  surplus 
when  the  problems  of  distribution  and  marketing  are  solved; 
that  great  empire  north  of  tlie  45th  parallel  left  desolate  by  the 
woodman's  axe  is  being  rapidly  transf onned ;  fields  and  farms 
appear  where  there  was  but  i-ecently  forests ;  here  may  be  grown 
strawberries  that  ri\)on  in  August  and  Duchess  apples  that  will 
keep  until  Christmas.  Wisconsin  is  a  fruit  state.  Its  future 
as  a  greater  fruit  state  lies  largi^y  with  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety. With  the  wealth  of  experience  behind  us,  with  the 
momentum  gained  by  our  fifty  years  wo  should  now  move  for- 
ward with  no  uncertain  step. 


REPOET  OP^  TREASURER 

L.  G.  Kellogg,  treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Wisconsin  Stata 
Horticultural  Society. 
1906  Receipts. 

Feb.  6.     To  balance  due  society $427.36 

Feb.  9.     To  cash  from  state  treasurer 400.00 

Feb.  9.     To  cash  from  F.  Cranefield 65.00 
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Apr.  5.  To  loan  from  German  National  Bank.  . .  .  1,000.00 

June  7.  To  loan  from  German  National  Bank ....  600.00 

July  9.  To  cash  from  state  treasurer 4,400.00 

1907. 

Feb.  5.  To  cash  F.  Cranefield,  memberships 342.00 

Feb.  5.  To  F.  Oranefield,  cash  miscellaneous.  . .  .  72.27 


$7,196.63 
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Feb. 
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Feb. 
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Feb.  10. 

Disbursements. 


Feb.    8.     402  By  Prof.  U.  P.  Iledrick,  cxp.  winter 

"  meet    $59.25 

493  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treleven,  exp.  winter  meet  4.00 

494  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes,  exp.  winter  meet  8.50 

495  Wm.  Toole,  exp.  winter  meet 2.20 

496  W.  A.  Toole,  exp.  winter  meet 1.80 

497  R.  J.  Coo,  exp.  winter  meet 1.30 

498  M.  V.  Sperbeck,  exp.  winter  meet.  . .  4.10 

499  M.  S.  Kellogg,  exp.  winter  meet.  . .  .  2.10 

500  L.  A.  Carpenter,  exp.  winter  meet.  .  .  3.40 

501  W.  J.  Moyle,  exp.  winter  meet 4.25 

502  A.  H.  Eeupke,  exp.  winter  meet.  .  .  .  13.70 

503  A.  Johnson,  exp.  winter  meet 13.90 

504  M.  Crawford,  exp.  winter  meet 24.00 

505  Irving  Smith,  exp.  winter  meet....  6.45 

506  T.  E.  Loope,  exp.  winter  meet 6.90 

507  Eva  Loope,  exp.  winter  meet 5.00 

508  W.  B.  Bussey,  exp.  winter  nicet.  .  .  .  4.00 

509  void. 

510  Franklin  Johnson,  exp.  winter  meet.  1.50 

511  Geo.  E.  Eowe,  exp.  winter  meet.  . .  .  20.10 

512  J.  J.  Menn,  exp.  winter  meet 4.05 

513  D.  E.  Bingham,  exp.  winter  meet. . .  14.70 
614  M.  E.  Henry,  exp.  winter  meet 4.60 

515  Donna  Dean,  services  sten 23.65 

516  to  522  inclusive  void. 

523  Parsons  Prtg.  Co.,  office  supplies.  .  .  .  2.75 

524  Univ.  Co-op.  Co.,  books. 9.60 

525  Park  &  Saffle  Co.,  office  supplies.  . .  .  4.60 
626  Mautz  Bros.,  office  supplies 2.25 

527  McMillan  Co.,  books 7.26 

528  Cantwell  Prtg.  Co.,  prtg 98.30 

529  T.   E.   Lcx)pe,   salary 50.00 

530  T.  E.  Loope,  fruit  for  winter  meet.  .  5.00 

631  Geo.  P.  Gifford,  hotel  exp 100.00 

532  Geo.  P.  Gifford,  hotel  exp 83.00 
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533  H.  H.  Whetzel,  exp.  winter  meet. . . .  49.50 

534  F.  Oranefield,  cash  far  oxp.  acct 300.00 

635  Geo.  P.  Giiford,  hotel  exp 5.25 

536  W.  H.  Hanchett,  exp.  winter  meet. .  4.32 

537  F.  0.  Bach,  exp.  winter  meet 13.00 

538  T.  E.   Loope,  premiums 2.00 

539  H.    Simon,   premiums 15.00 

540  A.   N.  Kelly,  premiums 30.00 

541  L.  H.  Palmer,  premiums 4.00 

542  Wm.    Toole,   premiums 7.00 

543  W.  A.  Toole,  premiums 1.50 

544  A.  D.  Brown,  premiums 3.50 

545  D.   K   Bingham,   premiums 6.00 

546  void. 

547  .0.   J.   Bumham,   premiums 2.00 

548  Geo.  J.  Jeffrey,  premiums .50 

549  C.  A.  Hatch,  premiums 5.50 

550  Miss   E,    Jacobson,    reporting   winter 
meet    79.00 

551  F.  Cranefield,  salary,  Feb .  100.00 

552  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  office  rent.  . .  .  30.00 

553  R  W.  Keyes,  postage 20.00 

554  T.   E.   Loopo,   expenses 3.50 

555  Donna  Dean,   sten 24.75 

556  Parsons  Prtg  Co.,  office  supplies.  . .  .  4.85 

557  Albertson  &  llobbs,  nursery  stock.  . .  5.16 

558  Jennie  Pitman,  outline  maps 2.00 

559  James  E.  Moselev,  books 2.50 

5G0  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  premium  books. . .  .  3.34 

561  Orange  Judd  Co.,  premium  books.  .  .  5.96 

562  The  Macmillan  Co.,  premium  books.  .  13.29 

563  Park  &  Safflo,  office  supplies 4.95 

564  F.  Cranefield,  salary,  March 100.00 

565  Est.  Timothv  Brown,  office  rent.  . .  .  15.00 

566  C.  L.  Pearson,  exp.  winter  meet.  ...  1.50 

567  F.   Cranefield,  salary,  Mch 100.00 

568  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  office  rent....  15.00 

560  T.  E.  I><>opo,  exp.  acct 9.90 

570  L.  G.  Kellogg,  exp.  acct 14.89 

571  Donna  Dean,    sten 14.25 

572  ir.  Goh(l(*s,  services  Wausau  orch. .  . .  20.00 

573  Walter  Pfaff,  services  Wausaii  orch.  .  9.00 

574  ^FongOr;    Pharmacy,    supplies 3.45 

575  A.  D.  k  J.  V.  Frederickson,  offi.  fitrn.  7.51 

576  Pardee  Drug  Co.,  copjx^r  sulfate.  . .  .  8.75 
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577  Yahr  &  Lange  Co.,  arsenate  of  lead.  .  15.00 

578  W.  II.  Adams,  services  Eagle  River.  .  11.00 

579  Jewell  !N"ursery  Co.,  nursery  stock..  29.20 

580  Phcenix  Nursery  Co.,  nursery  stock.  .  33.29 

581  Hatch  &  Bingham,  nursery  stock.  .  .  .  64.12 

582  S.  F.  Harris,  express  charges 3.15 

^83  Morrell  and  Morley,   nozzles 2.10 

584  A.  D.  Brown,  nursery  stock 3.50 

585  W.  D.  Williamson,  tree  protectors.  . .  8.10 

586  Park  &  Saffle,  office  supplies 4.15 

587  Ed.    Gensmann,    rent    and    services, 

Wausau   88.50 

588  The  Macmillan  Co.,  premium  books.  4.76 

589  Franklin   Johnson,    services 5.00 

590  Cantwell  Prtg.  Co.,  printing 81.00 

591  L.  S.  Cheney,  services  Barron  orch. . .  7.15 

592  P.  A.  Peterson,  services  Poplar  orch..  101.49 

593  F.   Cranefield,   salary,   May 100.00 

594  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  office  rent 15.00 

595  E.  W.  Keyes,  postage 10.00 

596  E.  W.  Keyes,  postage 101.80 

597  F  Cranefield,  salary,  June 100.00 

598  F.  Cranefield,  exp.  acct 25.00 

599  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  office  rent.  . .  .  15.00 

.  . .   Loan  German  Nat.  Bank 1,000.00 

. . .   Loan  German  Nat.  Bank 500.00 

.  . .   Interest  German  Nat.  Bank 18.75 

600  F.  Cranefield,  exp.  acct 75.00 

601  T.  E.  Loope,  exp.  acct 13.40 

602  Pardee  Drug  Co.,  copper  sulfate.  ...  4.38 

603  Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  wire 7.58 

604  W.  D:  Williamson  Tree  Protectors.  .  1.75 

605  Wm.  Owens,  supplies 3.25 

606  P.  A.  Peterson,  services  Poplar  orch.  29.70 

607  R.  J.  Ck)e,  exp.  acct.  trial  orch.  com.  58.89 

608  W.   J.   Moyle,  exp.   acct.   trial  orch. 

com 43.81 

609  D.  E.  Bingham,  exp.  acct  trial  orch. 

com 49.78 

610  Cantwell  Prtg.  Co.,  prtg , 19.75 

611  Park  &  Saffle  Co.,  supplies 2.75 

612  H.  P.  Jacobson,  sign  board  for  Barron 

orchard    7.00 

613  L.  S.  Cheney,  services  Poplar  orch..  10.00 

614  Donna  Dean,  services  sten 17.25 
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Aug.    2.     615  F.  Cranefield,  salary  July 100.00 

Aug.    2.     G16  D.  E.  Bingham,  nursery  stock 14.40 

Aug.  22.     617  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  office  rent 15.00 

Aug.  25.     618  E.  W.  Keyes,  postage 6.54 

Aug.  29.     619  Am.  Express  Co.,  express 5.55 

Aug.  29.     620  Irving  Smith,  exp.  summer  meet. .  . .  12.02 

Aug.  29.     621  C.  L.  Richardson,  exp.  simimer  meet.  9.80 

Aug.  29.     622  Wm.  Longland,  exp.  siunmer  meet. .  12.25 

Aug.  29.     623  John  Tiplady,  exp.  summer  meet.  . . .  12.25 

Aug.  29.     624  Axel  Johnson,  exp.  summer  meet. . .  .  12.25 

Aug.  29.     625  R.  J.  Coe,  exp.  summer  meet 5.99 

Aug.  29.     626  IT.  C  Melcher,  exp.  summer  meet. .  5.22 

Aug.  29.     627  Dr.  R  Everett,  exp.  summer  meet. .  2.57 

Aug.  29.     628  Wm.  Toole,  exp.  summer  meet 10.00 

629  void. 

Aug.  30.     630  F.  H.  Bertram,  exp.  summer  meet.  . .  31.55 

Aug.  30.     631  W.  O.  Andrews,  services 5.25 

Aug.  81.     632  J.  O.  Vaughn,  greenhouse  plants.  . . .  21.87 

Sept    1.     633  F.  Cranefield,  salary  Aug 100.00 

Sept.    1.     634  W.    P.    Bussey,    exp.    acct    summer 

meet ' 9.82 

Sept.    1.     635  Wm.  Toole,  premiums  summer  meet  9.50 
Sept.    1.     636  Mary    Sansum,    premiums    summer 

meet 7.00 

Sept.    1.     637  Mrs.  Frank  Berkley,  premiums  sum- 
mer meet 3.00 

Sept.    1.     638  Ruby    Berkley,    premiums    summer 

meet ! 3.00 

Sept.    1.     639  Mrs.   C.   Amott,   premiums  summer 

meet 10.00 

Sept.    1.     640  Mrs.  J.  E.  English,  premiums  sum- 
mer meet 2.00 

Sept.    1.     641  Mrs.  Wilbur  Cowles,  premiums  sum- 
mer meet 3.50 

Sept.    1.     642  Mrs.    L.    Helm,    prt^miums    summer 

meet 6.00 

Sept.    1.     643  A.    D.    Brown,    premiums    summer 

meet 5.00 

Sept.    3.     644  E.  W.  Keves,  postage 14.00 

Sept.  18.     645  W.  A.  Toole,  per  diem  and  exp.  State 

fair 28.28 

Sept.  18.     646  G.  A.  Clark,  rent  Poplar 1.00 

Sept.  18.     647  Emma  Jacobson,    reporting    summer 

meet    33.05 

Sept.  18.     648  F.  Cranefield,  exp.  money -. . .  100.00 
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649  E.  W.  Keyes,  pofltago 44  00 

660  Aleen  Linlej',   advertising 5.00 

651  F.  Cranefield,  salary  Sept 100.00 

652  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  rent  Sept.  and 

Oct 30.00 

663  T.  E.  Loope,  exp 12.15 

654  Donna  Dean,  sten 16.13 

655  The  Fniit  Grower,  books 2.00 

656  Menges  Pharmacy,  supplies »*i.40 

657  A.  D.  Brown,  rent,  Poplar 1.00 

658  P.  A.  Peterson,  services  and  rent  Pop- 

lar Orchard   77.90 

659  Ed.  Gensmann,  labor,  Wausau  Orch.  35.93 

660  ETenry  Gohdes,  services,  Wausau  orch.  5.00 

661  A.  D.  &  J.  V.  Frederickson,  panels, 

State  Fair   5.60 

662  Baraboo  Republic,  Prtg.  Co.,  prtg. .  .  3.00 

663  Cantwell  Prtg.  Co.,  prtg 29.61 

664  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  premium  books 2.67 

665  Oran^  Judd  Co.,  premium  books.  . .  5.87 

666  Univ.  Co-op.  Co.,  premium  books...  6.00 

667  Doubleday  Page  Co.,  premi\im  books  7.20 

668  The  Macmillan  Co.,  premium  books.  20.06 

669  Grace  &  Hudnall,  services 5.00 

670  E.  B.  Banks,  surveyor's  fees.  Maple 

orchard 3.00 

. . .   Cash  for  Bond  D.  Thomas 5.00 

671  Helge  Johnson,  registering  lease. . .  .  2.40 

672  J.  M.  Dimn,  freight  charges 3.88 

673  E.  W.  Keyes,  postage 20.00 

674  E.  G.  Doherty,  rent,  Maple  orchard.  15.00 

675  F.  Cranefield^  salary,  Oct 100.00 

676  Est.  Timothy  BroAvn,  office  rent.  .  .  .  15.00 

677  E.  W.  Koyes,  postage 19.00 

678  Est.  Timothy  Brown,  office  rent 15.00 

679  Wm.  Toole,  exp.  acct.  as  delegate.  . .  28.00 

680  F.  Cranefield,  salarv  for  Xov 100.00 

681  Donna  Dean,  sennces  sten 16.88 

682  L.  G.  Kellogg,  exp.  acct 25.09 

683  T.  E.  Tx^ope,  exp.  acct 14.^0 

684  Cantwell  Prtg.  Co.,  prtg 43.00 

685  W.  J.  Movie,  exp.  as  delegate 24.90 

686  The  Macmillan  Co.,  premium  lx)oks.  8.04 

687  The  Orange  Judd  Co.,  premium  books  1.08 

688  W.  D.  Williamson,  tree  protectors.  .  3.00 
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Dec.  18.  689  L.  S.  Cheney,  services  Barron  orchard  5.82 

Dec.  18.  690  Capital  City  Paper  Co.,  paper 2.66 

Dec.  18.  691  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  books 1.35 

Dec.  18.  692  Hatch  &  Bingham,  nursery  stock. . . .  4.41 

Dec.  18.  693  E.  P.  Sandsten,  exp.  acct 2.32 

Dec.  18.  694  D.  E.  Riordan,  Eagle  River  ,Orch.. .  86.50 

Dec.  31.  695  L.  S.  Cheney,  rent,  Barron  orch.  1907  25.00 
1907. 

Jan.     2.  696  F.  Cranefield,  salary 100.00 

Jan.     2.  697  Est  Timothy  Bro\vn,  office  rent.  . .  .  15.00 

Fob.     5.  698  F.  Cranefield,  exp.  acct 364.24 


Total    $6,460.46 

Feb.     5.  Balance  on  hand 736.17 


Total    $7,196.63 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRIAL  ORCHARD  COMMITTEE. 

R.  J.  CoE,  Chairman. 

ilr.  President  and  ^[embers  of  tlie  State  Horticultural  Society: 
Your  comniittc  e  on  Trial  Oi-diards  made  their  annual  in- 
spection trip  the  latter  part  of  July  at  a  time  when  the  season 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  what  effect  the  past  winter 
had  had  on  the  trees  and  at  tlio  same  time  show  about  what  the 
season's  groA\'th  was  or  would  be. 

The  fii-st  stop  was  at  Barron,  which  is  the  new  orcliard  that 
was  located  in  the  fall  of  1905  and  planted  in  tlie  spring  of 
1006.  Prof.  Cheney,  who  has  charge  of  that  orchard  and  on 
whose  farm  it  is  located,  certainly  has  given  it  the  very  best  of 
care  and  the  trees  were  in  fine  shape,  there  being  only  one  dead 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  planted.  This  orchard  is  on 
a  g(K)d  site  with  good  soil  and  ought  to  show  what  varieties  may 
1)0  depended  on  in  that  part  of  the  state  when  grown  under  fa- 
vorable conditions.  We  shall  watch  it  with  a  groat  deal  of  in- 
torr st  for  we  fully  expect  it  to  show  valuable  results. 

\Vc  next  visited  the  Poplar  orchard  and  while  we  found  some 
of  the  conditions  somewhat  unfavorable  and  some  of  the  vji- 
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rieties  apparently  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  which  of 
course  is  no  more  than  we  expected,  still  on  the  whole  we  con- 
sider the  outlook  far  from  discouraging.  In  the  first  place 
we  do  not  consider  the  site  an  ideal  one.  While  it  may  not  be 
called  really  low  it  cannot  by  any  moans  be  called  high  ground, 
and  the  soil  is  so  very  retentive  of  water  tJiat  the  trees  hardly 
have  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  they  might  do  in  the  same  local- 
ity under  really  favorable  conditions.  While  there  we  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Peterson  to  relinquish  the  lease  on  three 
acres  of  this  tract  and  have  located  a  small  orchard  of  three 
acres  at  Maple  about  four  miles  from  Poplar.  This  is  on  much 
higher  ground  ^vith  a  lighter,  looser  soil  and  is,  we  think,  a 
much  more  favorable  location. 

Of  the  trees  in  tlie  Poplar  orchard  we  found  Duchess,  McMa- 
hon.  Patten's  Greening,  Okabena,  Malinda,  Plumb's  Cider, 
Ben  Davis,  Ilaas,  Red  Astrachan,  Pewaukco,  So'?k-no-further, 
Utter,  Scott's  Winter,  Yellow  Transparent  all  looking  well,  in 
fact  much  better  than  we  expected  to  find  them.  The  Wealthy. 
Fameuse  and  N.  W.  Greening  are  fair  to  good.  Hibernal,  Fall 
Orange  and  Willow  Twig  are  fair,  while  Longfield,  Golden 
Rujssct,  Talman  and  a  few  others  are  poor  to  fair.  All  the 
crabs  are  looking  good  and  making  a  fine  growth.  Tho  plums, 
which  are  all  native,  are  all  looking  well  and  making  good, 
healthy  growth. 

The  first  year's  planting  of  cherries  is  nearly  all  dead.  It 
so  happened  tliat  they  were  planted  on  the  lowest  ground  and 
c/>uld  not  stand  the  excessive  amount  of  moisture  there  has  been 
there  for  the  past  two  years.  The  subsequent  plantings  are 
looking  fair  to  good.  The  greater  part  of  this  orchard  is 
under  cultivation,  but  one  corner  of  an  acre  or  two  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  grass  and  is  not  in  nearly  so  good  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time  as  is  the  cultivated  part. 

There  was  planted  at  this  place  in  the  spring  of  190G  two 
thousand  apple  grafts  of  ten  of  the  leading  sorts.  There  was 
a  fair  stand,  and  while  thev  were  rather  small  for  the  time  of 
year  they  seemed  healthy  and  vigorous  and  bid  fair  to  make 
good  trees. 

Tf  this  whole  orchard  could  be  tile  drained  without  too  great 
an  expense  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  paying  investment. 

The  Medford  orchard  is  in  very  good  Qondition  all  around. 
Xearly  all  tlie  trees  seem  healthy  and  vigorous.  About  one 
third  of  this  orchard  was  in  peas,  one  half  in  potatoes  and  the 
balance  apparently  had  not  been  cultivated  at  all.  Tliis  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  this  comer  is  quite  low  and  the  wet 
e— Hort. 
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season  has  prevented  proper  cultivation.  Mr.  IXarris  is  quite 
anxious  that  this  comer  should  be  tile  drained  and  has  offered 
to  stand  one  half  the  expense.     We  think  this  would  pay  well. 

We  next  visited  the  Wausau  orchard  where  last  vear  it  looked 
as  if  the  whole  thing  was  going  to  pieces  and  your  committee 
was  so  discouraged  with  the  outlook  at  that  time.  As  you  have 
probably  all  seen  by  last  year's  report  the  orchard  was  very 
badly  infected  witli  what  was  thought  te  be,  and  afterwards 
proved  te  be,  the  apple  canker.  It  was  decided  te  adopt  very 
vigorous  measures  to  at  least  attempt  te  eradicate  this  disease, 
which  Secretary  Cranefield  promptly  did  with  the  result  that 
in  the  whole  orchard  we  only  found  one  spot  that  showed  any 
signs  of  the  disease.  In  the  treatment  of  tliis  orchard  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  a  single  season  are  so  great  as  to  be  almost  be- 
yond belief.  In  every  case  where  the  canker  had  been  cut  out 
and  treated  the  wound  had  dried  and  was  growing,  or  in  the 
case  of  small  spots  had  entirely  grown  over  with  clean,  healthy 
wood  and  bark  and,  where  a  year  ago  the  foliage  was  small  and 
poor  and  sickly  looking,  it  is  now  large  and  clean  and  healthy 
looking.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  change  in  any 
orchard  could  possibly  be  brought  about  in  one  short  year.  The 
treatment  of  tiiis  orchard  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  single 
season  are  te  mv  mind  of  more  value  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
than  the  whole  cost  of  all  the  trial  orchards  since  they  were 
first  started. 

The  present  outlook  of  tlie  plum  and  cherry  part  of  this  or- 
chard is  far  from  satisfactory.  While  we  should  say  the  plums 
have  a  fair  location  and  good  varieties  were  planted  they  have 
degenerated  to  sucli  an  extent  that  they  are  little  if  any  better 
than  common  wild  plums.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee that  these  trees  should  be  heavily  manured  and  severely 
pruned  and  very  thoroughly  cultivated.  This  we  think  would 
work  a  vast  transformation  in  this  part  of  the  orchard. 

The  cherry  trees  are  planted  on  the  lowest  ground  of  the 
whole  orchard  and  we  do  not  lielieve  they  will  ever  amount  to 
much  where  thev  arc.  If  this  orchard  is  to  be  continued  we 
would  recommend  that  a  few  trees  be  planted  on  high  ground 
as  a  further  test 

The  last  orchard  te  visit  was  the  one  at  Eagle  River.  This 
orchard  you  will  rememlx^r  is  plants  on  almost  clear  sand  and 
so  far  as  ever  getting  an  orchard  out  of  it  is  concerned  is  a  flat 
failure,  but  as  an  object  lesson  it  is  very  much  of  a  success,  for 
it  has  fullv  demonstrated  te  all  those  in  that  vicinitv  who  have 
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that  kind  of  soil  that  it  is  of  no  oartlily  use  to  plant  an  orchard. 
This  orchard  has  been  abandoned. 

Last  spring  one  hundred  trees  were  planted  on  the  farm  of 
W.  H.  Adams,  about  three  miles  from  Eagle  River,  on  high 
land  with  a  good  clay  subsoil,  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  Mr.  Adams  for  the  planting  of  two  hundred  more  trees, 
making  three  acres  in  all,  but  the  deal  has  fallen  through  o^ving 
to  the  failure  on  Mr.  Adams'  part  to  prepare  the  land  and  also 
his  failure  to  sign  a  contract.  It  seems  to  your  committee  that 
an  orchard  ought  to  be  located  somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  pro- 
vided a  good  location  can  be  obtained,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to 
succeed  our  efforts  at  this  place  are  likely  to  be  as  valuable 
(and  probably  more  so)  as  at  any  of  the  other  points. 


REPORT  OF  SUPT.  OF  TRIAL  ORCH^VRDS. 

F.  Cranefield. 

My  report  as  Supt.  of  Trial  Orchards  will  be  comparatively 
brief  as  the  chairman  of  the  Trial  Orchard  Committee  reports 
on  this  subject  During  the  year  I  visited  the  Wausau  orchard 
four  times.  Poplar  thre^  times,  Eagle  River  twice  and  Medford 
onoe.  The  plan  of  culture  followed  in  other  seasons  has  been 
continued  the  past  year,  viz.,  cultivation  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season  followed  by  cover  crops.  The  unusually  wet  sea- 
son interfered  to  some  extent  in  cultivating  but  on  the  whole 
weeds  and  grass  were  kept  well  in  check. 

WAUSAU. 

You  will  recall  that  my  report  of  the  Wausau  orchard  last 
winter  showed  continued  and  rapid  progress  of  tlie  disease 
known  as  canker  during  the  season  of  1905  and  the  expressed 
fear  that  if  unchecked  it  would  soon  completely  ruin  the  or- 
chard. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  canker  has  apparently 
been  fully  controlled,  and  that  the  orchard  is  in  a  thrifty  and 
healthy  condition.  All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  $40.00.  Perhaps  we  should  add  to  this  the 
expenses  of  Prof.  AVhetzel  of  Cornell  University  who  attended 
our  convention  last  winter  and  showed  us  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  outlined  the  method  of  treatment,  for  it  was  the 
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information  and  inspiration  afforded  by  this  lecture  that  induced 
me  to  make  a  final  but  somewhat  despairing  effort  to  save  tlic 
Wausau  orchard.  Two  bright  young  men,  graduates  of  Prof. 
John's  agricultural  school,  were  engaged  to  assist  in  tlie  work. 
After  nearly  100  of  the  hopeless  ca^es  consisting  largely  of 
Northwestern,  Longfield  and  Wealthy  had  been  pulled  out  and 
burned  several  luuidred  remaining  affected  trees  were  treated 
as  follows :  All  cankered  spots  were  cleansed  by  removing  af- 
fected bark  and  wood  cutting  down  to  healthy  tissues  and  tho 
woimds  disinfected,  as  directed  by  Prof.  AMietzel,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water;  afterward  covering  with 
a  heavy  coat  of  white  lead  paint. 

At  the  same  time  the  orchard  was  carefully  pruned,  remov- 
ing many  affected  branches.  T^ter  in  the  season  the  trees  were 
carefully  examined  and  such  cankers  as  were  overlooked  the 
first  time,  were  treated.  At  this  time  it  was  found  that  almost 
without  exception  the  wounds  w^ro  healing  nicely.  The  results 
on  tlie  whole  are  little  short  of  man'elous.  Where  a  year  ago 
last  fall  the  orchard  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  complete  de- 
stniction  the  trees  now  appeared,  one  year  latx^r,  healthy  and 
thriving  and  apparently  on  the  way  to  full  recovery.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  speak  definitely  but  should  the  future  results 
justify  our  expectation  this  experience  alone  may  prove  of  more 
value  to  the  people  of  the  state  than  the  entire  cost  of  tho  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  past  fifty  years.  We  have  no  cause 
to  mourn  over  tho  two  hundred  or  more  trees  in  the  Wausau  or- 
chard which  died,  rather  we  should  rejoice  that  the  opportu- 
nity wr.s  presented  to  demonstrate  that  apple  canker  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

AMiile  tlie  crop  of  fruit  was  not  up  to  that  of  1905  many  va- 
rieties bore  a  fair  crop.  Concerning  comparative  yield,  etc.,  I 
l>eg  leave  to  quote  from  Bulletin  Ko.  10  of  this  society  as  fol- 
lows : 


APPLES. 

That  ]X)rtion  of  the  Wausau  trial  orchard  known  as  the  com- 
mercial orchard  originally  contained  the  following  varieties  of 
apples:  Thirty-eiglit  trees  each  of  Hibernal,  Oldenburg,  Long- 
field,  ^re^Iahon  and  Wealthy;  19  each  of  Peerless,  Newell. 
Repica,  Okalx?na  and  ^Nfalinda;  9  each  of  Iloadley,  Alma,  Av- 
ista, Patten  and  Dominion.  Of  tliese  tho  Patten  has  borne 
more  fruit  per  tree  than  any  other  variety  named,  with  Hi- 
bernal, Ix>ngfield,  Oldenburg  and  McMahon  next  and  in  order 
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named.  The  Wealthy  has  not  done  well,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  trees  have  suffered  from  the  apple  canker.  The 
same  is  true  of  INTorthwestem.  Tlie  Hibernal  bears  lieavily 
on  alternate  yeai-s  and  the  fruit  is  more  highly  colored  tlian 
when  grown  farther  south. 

The  Patten  bears  a  good  crop  evei'y  year.  The  Longfield 
has  borne  heavily  alternate  years  and  a  fair  crop  "off"  seasoUvS, 
but  the  fruit  has  been  too  small  to  be  salable  and  very  badly 
affected  wath  scab. 

Okabena  bears  well  alternate  years-,  the  fruit  being  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  as  good  as  Oldenburg  and  sells  readily. 
The  McMahon  trees  have  made  a  splendid  growth  but  have 
borne  but  light  crops. 

Peerless,  Newell,  Malinda,  Dominion  and  Ileadley  have  not 
produced  more  than  enough  fruit  for  samples  at  the  fairs. 
Avista  and  Alma  have  not  rcsponded  even  to  this  extent.  Alma 
may  be  pronounced  absolutely  worthless  as  growTi  at  Wausau 
and  Avista,  Peerless,  Newell  and  Hoadley  must  soon  show  re- 
sults or  be  put  in  the  same  class. 

In  the  "experimental"  portion  of  the  orchard  two  trees  each 
of  about  50  varieties  of  apples  were  planted.  None  of  these 
are  of  special  merit  except  Dudley. 


PLUMS. 

The  native  plums  in  the  Wausau  orchard  have  degenerated 
into  common  "wild"  plums.  Although  the  varieties  planted 
are  of  the  best,  as  Surprise,  Quaker,  De  Soto,  etc.,  in  quality 
and  amount  the  crops  borne  have  been  no  better  than  could  be 
found  in  any  wild  plum  thicket  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
This  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  attention  in  cultivation,  pruning, 
spraying,  thinning  the  fruit,  etc. 

For  some  reason  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  cultivate  the 
plum  orchard  until  the  spring  of  1904  and  tliree  seasons'  work 
has  scarcely  sufficed  to  subdue  the  sod  and  bring  the  ground 
into  merely  a  fair  state  of  cultivation.  But  little  pruning  has 
Ixien  done,  the  sod  culture  system  resulted  in  stunted  trees, 
and  the  tops  a  mass  of  fruiting  wood.  Conditions  have  l>een 
such  that  it  was  impractical  to  properly  thin  the  fruit,  result- 
ing in  large  crops  of  inferior  fruit  practically  unsalable.  Trees 
of  similar  varieties  of  native  plums  planted  in  the  ^larshall 
orchard  at  Madison  at  the  same  time  have  yielded  immense 
crops  of  large  juicy  plums,  which  have  sold  as  high  as  $2.50 
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a  bushel.  All  of  whicli  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  viz.,  that  na- 
tive plums  to  be  profitable  must  have  high  culture.  Neglect 
produces  only  ^ViW  plums. 

CHERRIKS. 

The  original  planting  consisted  mainly  of  Montmorency  and 
Early  Richmond,  but  other  varieties  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time.  All  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  except  in  one  low 
spot  of  ground  and  are  well  supplied  with  fruiting  wood,  but 
the  crop  has  been  almost  an  entire  failure  each  year,  due  prob- 
ably to  late  spring  frosts.  The  results  to  dato  in  the  WHusau 
orchard  arc  not  encouraging  for  cherrj-  growing. 

The  orchard  was  sprayed  three  times,  onco  with  copper  sul- 
fate in  water  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  and  twice 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Swift's  arsenate  of  lead  was  used 
with  the  Bordeaux  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
Bordeaux.  The  second  spraying  if  done  just  after  the  blos- 
soms have  fallen  is  probably  the  most  important  one  of  the  three 
commonly  recommended.  If  the  work  is  ihorouglihj  done  at 
this  time  with  a  properly  prepared  Bordeaux  and  a  reliable  in- 
seeticidc  there  is  really  little  need  of  a  later  application. 

The  results  from  spraying  in  the  Wausau  orchard  certainly 
paid  well  as  tlie  fruit  and  foliage  were  \y){\\  almost  entirely 
free  from  the  scab  and  wormy  apples  were  an  "unknown  quan- 
tity". The  spraying  received  the  undivided  attention  of  your 
superintendent  while  in  progi-ess. 

The  question  of  the  early  abandonment  of  the  Wausau  or- 
chard lease  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  and  seriously  con- 
sidered at  this  session.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  superintend- 
ent tliat  the  orcliard  should  be  held  at  least  one  year  longer  until 
the  conclusion  of  tlio  experiment  with  the  canker  and  until 
one  or  more  excursions  of  ilamthon  county  people  have  visited 
tlio  orchard.     How  much  longer  is  a  matter  for  discussion. 

POPLAR, 

The  Poplar  orchard  has  impn)ved  wonderfully  the  past  year. 
The  growth  in  1005  was  not  encouraging  and  had  a  severe  win- 
ter followe<l  it  is  likely  a  large  proportion  would  have  per- 
ished. The  season  of  1900  was  more  favorable  and  the  pros- 
po(jt<*  are  now  decidedly  more  encouraging.  Fifty-three  treos 
died  (luring  the  year  of  1905  and  wore  reset  last  spring.  Very 
few  died  the  past  year. 
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Mr.  Peterson  forwarded  twigs  of  apple  and  plum  trees  from 
time  to  time  during  the  season  and  these  compared  with  twigs 
from  similar  varieties  at  Madison  shows  that  growth  continued 
at  Poplar  several  weeks  later  than  at  Madison.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  methods  of  orchard  culture  must,  if  possible,  be  so  mod- 
ified as  to  check  this  late  growth. 

BARRON. 

The  first  planting  was  done  here  last  spring,  consisting  of 
one  acre.  The  following  varieties  were  planted :  10  Duchess, 
10  Wolf  Kiver,  5  Longfield,  10  Wealthy,  3  Gem  City,  3  Lily, 
10  McMahon,  10  Xorthwestem,  5  Tolman,  5  Snow,  6  Do- 
minion. 

Plums :     5  Surpise,  5  Quaker,  5  Hammer,  5  De  Soto. 

Cherries:     10  Early  Richmond,  10  Montmorency. 

The  soil  and  site  are  both  good  and  Ave  look  forward  to  ex- 
cellent results.  * 

MEDFORD. 

There  is  little  U)  bo  said  about  this  orchard  but  that  little 
is  encouraging.  Considerable  planting  has  been  necessary  con- 
sisting of  48  apple,  4  cherry  and  12  plum,  but  the  orchard  is 
now  full.  Mr.  Harris  spends  his  entire  time  in  the  orchard 
giving  it  loving  care. 

EAGLE  RIVER. 

After  due  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  trial  orchard  com- 
mittee and  the  board  of  managers  this  orchard  \vas  abandoned 
early  in  July.  This  is  the  fulfillment  of  predictions  made  in 
my  first  report  to  this  society. 

In  this  orchard,  originally  containing  540  trees,  over  1,000 
trees  have  died  and  been  reset  in  three  years,  or  in  other  words 
it  was  found  necessary  to  replant  the  entire  orchard  twice.  But 
ver^'  few  of  the  original  trees  now  remain,  viz. :  a  few  crabs 
and  a  few  native  plums.  Last  spring  most  of  the  trees  set  the 
year  before  were  dead  and  instead  of  replanting,  steps  were 
taken  to  obtain  a  relinquishment  of  the  lease.  Unfortunately  it 
was  not  possible  to  accomplish  this  until  the  10th  of  July.  An 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  lease  another  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eagle  River,  more  elevated  and  on  heavier  soil,  but  the  or- 
chard committee  hopes  to  accomplish  this  the  coming  year. 
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MAPLE. 


Concerning  the  sixth  and  newest  trial  orchard  I  quote  again 
from  Bulletin  Xo.  10: 


SIX  trial  obciiards. 

The  sixth  trial  orchard  of  this  society  has  recently  been  lo- 
cated at  Jlaple,  Douglas  county,  on  land  owned  by  E.  G.  Do- 
herty  of  that  place.  This  is  pursuant  to  action  by  the  trial 
orchard  cainniittce,  confirmed  bv  the  executive  board.  Tlirec 
acres  have  been  leased,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  planted  next 
spring.  AMiilo  the  soil  of  Douglas  and  Bayfield  counties,  in- 
cluding tlio  Poplar  site,  consists  largely  of  the  very  heavy  Su- 
perior red  clay  a  portion,  as  at  Maple,  is  much  lighter  and 
designated  by  soil  sur\^eyors  as  Superior  sandy  loam. 

Maple  is  a  small  town  four  miles  cast  of  Poplar  on  the 
Xorthem  Pacific  Railroad,  having  an  altitude  of  1,277  feet,  or 
274  feet  higher  than  Poplar. 

A  release  has  been  granted  by  P.  A.  Peterson,  o^v^le^  of  the 
Poplar  site,  of  the  portion  remaining  unplanted  and  the  action 
of  tho  committee  amounts  practically  to  a  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  the  Poplar  orchard  four  miles  farther  east  aiid  to  different 
soil  and  drainage  conditions. 

It  has  often  hern  suggested  that  on  account  of  the  regular 
and  heavy  snowfalls  in  northern  Wisconsin  that  full  planting 
might  succeed  better  there  than  farther  south.  Accordingly  a 
few  Wealthy  apple  trees  were  purchased  and  set  in  the  Poplar 
orchard  la?t  October,  The  re^ilts  will  be  looked  for  with  in- 
terest next  spring. 


WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Loope. 

Tho  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  has  a  goodly  number 
of  members,  a  fair  amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  are  only  paupers 
on  the  financial  question.  We  have  entered  on  a  work  of  vast 
importance  to  the  state.     The  trial  orchards  if  carried  to  a 
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demonstration  will  give  our  people  valuable  information  that 
could  not  be  gathered  in  any  other  way,  saving  our  citizens 
much  time,  much  disappointment  and  groat  expensa  This 
work  should  not  bo  hindered  bv  lack  of  interest,  unkind  criti- 
cism  or  insufficient  funds.  It  is  being  carried  on  intelligently 
and  honestly.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  are  capable  men 
theoretically  and  practically  and  are  striving  to  attain  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Our  work  cannot  be  carried  forward  without  considerable 
expense  but  the  books  are  always  open  to  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion.    Tlicrc  is  no  graft  in  oiir  society. 

The  unanimity  of  thought  and  action  of  the  society  for  years 
past  has  been  a  source  of  congratulation  to  its  officers  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Our  winter  meetings  have  been  noted  for  tho  valuable  sub- 
jects presented  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  handled.  Tlie  most  progressive  talent  has  been  secured 
from  abroad  and  our  reports  are  filled  with  the  best  thoughts 
on  every  topic  on  our  programme. 

Shall  we  continue  to  be  superfine  or  just  middling? 

The  mills  of  tho  gods  have  completed  their  annual  output. 
If,  as  it  is  said,  their  product  is  "exceedingly  fine"  we  have  a 
cJianoe  to  examine  the  grist  and  take  or  reject  a  scoms  good  to 
us.  If  we  individually  have  been  in  the  grind,  let  us  hope 
that  the  slow  process  has  developed  some  superfine  material, 
something  fit.  Perhaps  some  of  our  selfislmess  has  found  the 
refuse  pile.  May  they  grind  slower  and  finer  next  year.  Is 
the  greed  and  envy  all  in  the  dump  ?  Shut  the  millstones  close 
or  it  filters  through  and  infests  the  high  grade  product.  Has 
the  foul  seeds  of  suspicion,  faultfinding  and  jealousy  been  win- 
nowed and  separated  from  the  good  grain  ? 

Is  the  finished  product  low  grade,  standard  or  superfine  ? 

Does  it  contain  the  quality  of  energetic  action  ? 

Does  it  have  inherent  perseverance? 

Has  it  that  essential,  subtile  elevating  power  called  enthusi- 
asm? 

Without  this  element  it  must  be  but  a  low  grade  inert  mass 
unfit  for  horticultural  digestion,  just  middlings,  hog  feed,  fit 
only  for  beasts,  unassimilable  by  gods,  producing  perhaps  dol- 
lars, a  by-product,  having  no  value  in  promoting  health,  brain 
food  or  happiness.  Without  enthusiasm  the  thrill  of  great 
satisfaction  is  overpowered  by  the  Ptomaine  of  greed  and  self- 
ishness, fatal  to  soul  development.  Many  people  live  on  mid- 
dlings and  grow  gross  and  imwieidy  on  dollars  only. 

There  is  another  essential  god-given  ingredient  called  Fra- 
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temity.  Its  substance  was  well  voiced  when  Ben  Adhem  told 
the  Angel  to  write  him  ^^as  one  who  loved  his  fellowmen",  and 
its  quality  was  vouched  for  in  the  announcement,  "And  lo, 
Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest" 

The  horticulturist  should  be  girded  with  all  the  superfine 
qualities.  His  w^ork  deals  with  the  most  exquisite  soul  satis- 
fying products  of  the  soil.  He  produces  tlie  refined,  bright 
hued  gems  of  nature  to  promote  goodfcUowship,  amiability  and 
easy  digestion.  Millionaires  and  Mountebanks,  Gamblers  or 
Gluttons,  Kings  or  Serfs,  sing  the  praises  of  his  Jewels  and 
children  shout  with  joy  and  eagerly  gather  around  tlie  board 
at  sight  of  his  treasures.  lie  dispenses  gladness,  goodwill  and 
comfortable  appetites  to  his  multitude  of  patrons.  He  is  a 
Ix^nefactor  and  health  giver  at  the  same  time.  He  gives  rich 
blood,  bright  eyes,  active  muscles,  reduces  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease and  cheats  the  doctor  out  of  big  bills.  The  aroma  of  his 
fruits  was  caught  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  flavor  from  en- 
chanted islands  of  tropical  seas,  the  coloring  from  the  gorge- 
ous sunsets  of  fairvland. 

The  horticulturist  often  has  no  need  of  pockets,  while  those 
of  the  commission  man  and  railroads  are  bulging  but  he  at 
last  goes  to  Heaven  and  they  go  to  banking.  His  habitat 
extends  from  Alaska  to  the  Philippines,  from  California  to 
Porto  Rico  in  our  possessions  and  even  the  ^linnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  enrolls  2500  of  him. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  horticulturist  at  the  north  pole  but  if 
Peary  ever  gets  there  and  finds  one  you  can  wager  that  he  will 
have  frost  plums,  snow  balls  and  ice  plants  the  year  round. 


PLANT  BREEDING  SESSION. 

BREEDING  FOR  HARDINESS  AND  OTHER  DESIR- 
ABLE QUALITIES. 

CiiAKi.Es  G.  Patten,  Charles  CHty,  Iowa. 

What  is  hardiness?  It  is  not  that  quality,  or  character,  that 
fits  a  ])lant  or  tree  to  endure.  Have  we  put  into  the  word 
liardincss,  the  full  meaning  of  the  thought  that  we  would  like 
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to  express  ?  Have  we  not  too  much  confined  our  thought  to  the 
fact,  of  trees  or  plants  enduring  a  low  winter  temperature? 

That  is  the  meaning  as  I  understand  it  that  we  have  given 
to  the  word  hardy,  or  hardiness. 

But  that  does  not  answer  our  purpose,  we  have  onlj  covered 
half  of  the  year.  The  transcendent  scab  for  instance  may  be 
uninjured  by  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and 
blight  nearly  to  death  the  foU'owing  summer. 

Other  trees  and  plants  may  endure  the  winter,  but  have  their 
leaves  so  weakened  and  injured  by  unfavorable  summer  con- 
ditions, that  they  are  rendered  unfruitful  and  valueless. 

If  such  are  the  facts,  then  we  must  either  enlarge  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  hardiness,  or  what  would  bo  far  better  substi- 
tute the  word  adapted,  for  it ;  for  that  means,  to  fit ;  or  suited 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  whole  year. 

For  instance,  a  plant  or  tree  may  be  wholly  adapted  between 
the  latitudes  of  42  and  45  along  the  Mississippi  river,  and  be 
wholly  unadapted  in  the  same  latitudes  along  the  Missouri. 

So  it  is  the  business  of  the  horticulturist  to  breed  trees  and 
plants  that  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  where  they  are  to  grow. 
Even  natural  forest  trees  vary  greatly  in  their  power  of  adapta- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  this  fact  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  direct  at- 
tention to  two  species  of  trees.  One  the  White  Beech,  that 
grows  into  such  grand  proportions  within  twenty  miles  of  Lake 
Michigan  north  of  Milwaukee,  and  which  is  made  to  live  with 
great  difficulty  here  at  Madison.  I  once  tried  it  ten  miles  north 
of  this  city  where  it  almost  wholly  failed  to  grow ;  and  at  my 
home  in  Iowa,  one  tree  out  of  fifty  in  a  period  of  fully  tw^enty 
years  has  attained  a  height  of  only  five  feet;  the  other  forty 
nine  are  dead. 

While  Oatalpa  Speciosa,  the  native  home  of  which  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, along  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries  between  lati- 
tudes 32^  and  37^,  in  a  climate  that  is  very  mild  and  having 
abundant  moisture. 

Today,  even  with  the  most  indifferent  selection  of  seeds,  this 
tree  is  becoming  adapted  to  this  locality  and  Northern  Iowa ; 
many  specimens  appearing  but  little  less  adapted  to  this  latitude 
than  other  species  of  our  forest  trees. 

If  almost  imconscious  selection  can  breed  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, so  much  hardiness,  or  adaptation  into  a  forest  tree,  that  it 
will  thrive  in  a  prairie  climate  three  to  four  hundred  miles 
north  of  its  native  home  in  a  wilderness,  is  it  not  the  most  as- 
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siiring  evidence  that  we  can  breed  hardiness  into  our  highly  do- 
mesticated fruits. 

Professor  Bailey  says  "Wo  know  as  a  matter  of  common 
horticultural  experience  that  any  change  or  variation  in  any 
organism  may  become  hereditary,  or  be  tho  beginning  of  a  now 
variety".  Again,  "plant  organism  is  plastic  by  nature  and 
quickly  responds  to  every  touch  of  environment". 

Mr.  Burbank  says  "every  characteristic  can  be  enlarged  and 
improved  upon;  leaf,  flower,  size,  color,  form,  fragrance,  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  tho  trees  and  plants  which  produce  them". 

Darwin  says  "slight  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  add  to 
the  vigor  and  fertility  of  all  organic  beings".  Hardiness  in 
plants  is  analogous  to  endurance  in  the  animal.  It  is  the  espe- 
cial character  that  fits  it  to  persist ;  to  live. 

A  tree  is  hardy  because  it  has  a  constitution  which  adapts 
it  to  the  climato  and  soil  where  it  grows ;  whether  in  the  desert, 
in  the  forest,  on  the  moimtain  top  or  in  the  valley,  either  north 
or  south. 

It  then  becomes  the  business  of  the  plant  breeder  to  find 
out  by  experience  and  observation  tho  trees  or  plants  best  suited 
to  his  purpose.  Variation  is  everywhere  manifest  in  plant  life. 
And  as  selection  is  a  dominating  factor,  in  augmenting,  develop- 
ing and  fixing  the  type  or  character  of  the  trees  that  we  aim  to 
secure,  he  will  select  no  inferior  tree  for  either  parent;  only 
those  individuals  or  varieties  that  come  nearest  to  his  ideals, 
whether  of  crossed  or  pure  seedlings. 

Selecting  from  varieties  that  possess  marked  vigor,  perfec- 
tion in  leaf,  in  bark,  in  a  normal  period  of  ripening  their  wood, 
neither  too  late  or  too  early,  perfect  in  forra^  free  from  blight, 
limbs  strongly  shouldered,  productive  of  fine  even  sized  fruit, 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  every  imperfection ;  and  if  there  is 
any  virtue  in  heredity,  he  will  not  have  to  grow  five  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  one  hundred  thousand  seedlings  to  secure 
adapted  varieties  for  the  region  which  he  inhabits. 

Prof.  Hugo  dc  Vrios  says  "some  varieties  are  most  disagree- 
ably inconstant,  while  others  remain  as  true  to  their  type  as 
the  Ixst  species." 

Mr.  Theodore  Williams  of  Nebraska,  in  his  very  numerous 
experiments  to  improve  the  plum,  finds  that  the  seedlings  of 
the  Wild  Goose  are  almost  wholly  barren,  "giving  no  return," 
as  he  puts  it,  "for  their  existence." 

In  thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  planting  the  seeds  of  a 
large  numl)er  of  different  varieties  of  apple,  I  have  foimd  a 
great  difference  in  the  seedlings  of  different  varieties,  and  also 
of  a  single  variety;  some  giving  a  large  proportion  of  strong 
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trees,  free  from  disease,  while  others  would  be  feeble  growers, 
weak  in  leaf,  and  subject  to  rust  and  blight. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  in  1880  that  I  bought 
a  carload  of  apples  from  your  University  farm,  among  them 
was  some  splendid  specimens  of  the  Perry  Eussett  from  which 
seeds  were  saved.  Also  some  Oldenberg  seeds  grown  and 
planted  at  Charles  City,  and  to  my  surprise  the  Russett  gave 
the  largest  proportion  of  vigorous  and  hardy  seedlings. 

In  looking  up  the  history  of  this  variety  in  a  work  entitled 
''The  Apples  of  New  York,"  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  now  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  I  discover  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
tree.  Some  trees  of  it  growing  in  Onondago  county,  New  York, 
nearly  one  hundred  yars  old,  are  reported  to  be  still  very  pro- 
ductive. 

It  was  evidently  known  in  Khode  Island  before  its  appear- 
pearance  in  New  York,  as  it  was  known  there  as  Rhode  Island 
Russett,  its  identity  being  discovered  in  1904  by  our  U.  S. 
Pomologist  Brackett,  as  being  the  same  as  the  Perry  Russett 
of  the  west. 

Prof.  Beach  classes  it  in  the  same  group  as  Pecks  Pleasant, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Green  Newton.  The  best  of  the 
seedlings  I  named  "University"  in  honor  of  the  place  where, 
in  fact,  it  originated. 

It  is  twenty  per  cent  more  hardy  than  the  parent  tree  and  a 
most  remarkably  vigorous  grower,  maturing  its  wood  thor- 
oughly, and  is  a  good  bearer  of  fine  commercial  sized  apples. 
It  is  doing  well  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  in  Minnesota,  and 
when  introduced  into  central  and  northern  Wisconsin  will  take 
a  place  for  hardiness  beside  the  Patten  Greening,  and  I  shall 
look  for  it  to  be  classed  as  a  good  apple.  It  appears  to  be  a  pure 
Perry  Russett  seedling. 

I  also  have  what  appears  to  be  a  pure  seedling  of  the  Fall 
Orange  that  is  far  more  hardy  than  the  parent  tree,  while  the 
fruit  resembles  it  closely,  and  is  nearly  as  good  in  quality. 

The  Iowa  Beauty,  well  named  for  both  tree  and  fruit,  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Golden  Russett,  that  I  have  felt  sure  was  a  cross 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  magnificent  tree  and  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Oldenberg. 

Another  tree,  a  seedling  of  the  Ben  Davis,  and  an  undoubted 
cross  with  the  Jonathan,  is  more  hardy  than  either  parent,  is 
quite  a  good  keeper,  and  a  fine  eating  apple.  Another  pure 
seedling  of  the  Ben  Davis  is  fully  twenty  per  cent  more  hardy 
than  the  parent  tree. 

Still  another  tree,  a  seedling  of  the  Fameuse,  planted  in 
1881,  is  fifteen  per  cent  more  hardy  than  the  parent  Fameuse, 
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and  the  hardiest  of  the  Fameuse  seedlings,  except  the  Canada 
Baldwin.  It  is  a  third  larger  than  the  Fameuse,  quite  uniform 
in  size,  a  very  brilliant  color,  and  of  a  mild,  pleasant  flavor. 
Was  the  first  premium  seedling  at  the  Iowa  State  fair  in  1896. 

I  might  enumerate  farther,  but  will  only  say  that  long  ex- 
perience confirms  the  opinion  that  climate  and  soil  influences 
will  breed  hardiness  or  adaptation  independent  of  cross-pollina- 
tion. 

Call  these  notable  exceptions  what  we  will,  "mutations,"  or 
"breaks  in  hereditary  action,"  they  are  but  the  natural  and 
marked  expressions  in  plant  life,  of  the  cumulative  forces  of 
culture. 

Referring  now  briefly  to  some  of  the  artificial  crosses- that 
have  been  made  at  Charles  City,  will  say  that  Pink  Annis 
crossed  with  the  Jonathan  sixteen  years  ago,  has  given  very  un- 
satisfactory results.  One  cross  of  Jonathan  and  Duchess,  is 
sweet,  but  almost  wholly  improductive. 

Two  crosses  with  Jonathan  and  Gideons  Mary  are  sweet, 
quite  good  and  fairly  productive,  showing  that  there  is  a  sweet 
apple  close  up  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Jonathan. 

A  few  crosses  with  Wolf  River  and  Brier  Sweet  have  given 
some  remarkable  variations,  all  colored,  but  nothing  of  special 
value  except  for  farther  experiment 

Brier  Sweet  is  a  first  cross  with  the  Bailey  Sweet  and  the 
Red  Siberian;  and  when  crossed  w^ith  the  Pound  Sweet,  has 
varied  in  size  and  cxAov,  but  all  are  sweet. 

In  this  last  cross  there  are  sixteen  years  of  valuable  experi- 
ence in  breeding  for  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

!Many  other  crosses  were  made,  a  few  of  them  promising; 
twenty  or  more  varieties  being  used. 

Fourteen  years  since  a  good  many  crosses  were  made,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Grimes  Golden  and  Patten  Greening  are  the  most 
noticeable,  all  are  yellowish,  or  from  light  to  dark  green,  except 
one  having  a  bronze  cheek. 

All  are  of  g(x>d  size,  some  of  them  very  smooth,  and  remark- 
ably imifonn  in  size.  Some  of  them  good,  but  none  of  them 
as  high  in  quality  as  the  Grimes;  but  one  of  them  is  a  good 
keeper,  and  was  awarded  a  first  premium  at  the  Northern  Iowa 
meeting  one  year  ago. 

Working  nominally  as  a  State  station,  always  imder  pressure 
of  otlier  work  in  the  blos-^oming  season,  and  with  little  encour- 
aereinent  at  its  inception  except  from  our  now  IT.  S.  Pomologist, 
Col.  G.  B.  Braekett,  and  a  few  others,  with  almost  no  financial 
aid,  this  breedinir  work  has  boon  hard  work,  and  slower  in  its 
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development  than  it  need  have  been  nnder  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  was  imdertaken  at  a  time  of  the  almost  universal  belief  that 
Russia  held  in  store  about  all  that  was  needed  in  our  northern 
horticulture,  as  well  as  against  the  authoritative  assurance  that 
it  would  take  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  to  procure 
a  seedling  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Rauls  Janet  as  hardy  as  the 
parent ;  which  opinion  was  disproved,  both  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond generations  of  undoubted  pure  seedlings  of  the  latter  va- 
riety. 

And  now  in  closing,  and  in  view  of  the  great  work  at  both 
state  and  national  experiment  stations -that  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  breeding  of  fruits,  I  doubtless  will 
be  pardoned  for  referring  briefly  to  a  paper  on  "Experimental 
Horticulture"  presented  to  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  meet- 
ing of  1881,  wherein  I  said,  "Everything  that  begets  life, 
whether  animal  or  plant,  stamps  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
impress  of  its  individuality  either  upon  its  immediate  or  remote 
offspring. 

"Had  we  acted  in  harmony  with  this  law  by  planting  gener- 
ously the  seeds  of  our  very  best  fruits,  we  should  now  be  less 
frequently  challenging  the  wisdom  of  Deity  in  giving  to  this 
northwestern  region  its  peculiar  climate. 

"Again  I  repeat,  that  the  crowning  error  of  our  experimental 
horticulture  was  that  we  did  not  plant,  and  continue  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  our  hardiest  fruits  from  1856  to  the  present  time." 

Continuing  I  practically  outlined  the  views  that  are  now  gen^ 
erally  accepted  in  this  breeding  problem,  showing  that  "hardi- 
ness or  ability  to  endure  the  climate  is  the  first  requisite  every- 
where," and  that  the  latitude  of  southern  Iowa  demanded  that 
we  combine  the  characters  of  different  varieties,  from  those  that 
were  needed  in  central  and  northern  Iowa  and  the  latitude  of 
St.  Paul. 

And  from  a  paper  on  "Plant  Breeding^'  in  the  report  of  1885 
I  used  the  following  words :  "If  I  could  send  a  voice  that  would 
go  ringing  through  the  harvest  days  of  our  fruits  for  the  next 
fifteen  years,  and  could  make  it  so  melodious  and  attractive 
that  the  harvesters  would  stop,  listen,  and  obey,  saying,  ^Savo 
the  seeds  of  the  largest,  most  perfect  in  form,  most  beautifully 
tinted  from  the  finest  bush,  the  strongest  and  most  fruitful 
vine,  from  the  hardiest  and  best  tree,  of  the  most  delicious  fruit 
of  every  kind,  and  plant,  and  replant  the  best  in  every  county 
and  voting  precinct  in  Iowa,  the  work  would  be  accomplished.' 
"I  could  close  my  paper  and  this  horticultural  society  could 
adjourn  its  labors  and  reassemble  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1901 
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to  witness  a  grander  improvement  of  fruits  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen  in  a  half  century  of  its  progress." 

And  now  again  in  closing  this  somewhat  lengthy  paper  allow 
me  to  add,  that  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  breed- 
ing, and  our  knowledge  of  the  leading  families  of  apples,  we 
can  produce  the  color  which  we  desire  in  seventy-five  out  of  one 
hundred  seedlings  grown. 

And  that  we  can  breed  with  reasonable  assurance  the  form 
fruit,  and  uniform  size  also.  And  I  go  still  farther.  We  can 
breed  not  only  commercial  size,  but  so  uniform  that  there  will 
be  almost  no  culls. 

It  is  true  that  your  speaker  is  only  a  pioneer,  making  very 
little  claim  to  scientific  knowledge,  but  so  far  as  my  experience 
and  observation  in  cross-breeding  goes,  I  am  convinced  that  at 
least  with  our  fruits  the  male  parent  dominates  in  the  cross; 
in  color  of  fruit,  in  form  of  fruit,  and  in  form  of  tree. 

And  in  saying  this  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  force  and 
power  of  heredity ;  that  a  balanced  force,  and  especially  a  pre- 
potent mother  would  not  in  some  degree  change  such  results; 
but  it  would  be  only  the  exception;  this  statement  does  not, 
however,  include  hybrids  between  mongrels  and  fixed  species. 

Mr.  Melcher:  I  would  like  to  have  Prof.  Patten  explain 
the  difference  between  a  hybrid  and  a  mongrel. 

Mr.  Patten :     A  mongrel  would  properly  be  a  cross  between 

ordinary  varieties,  common  varieties  and  unkno^vn  varieties, 

like  an  ordinary  seedling  that  we  would  pick  up  anywhere  in 

our  orchard.     A  hybrid  would  be  a  tree  between  a  known  va- 

'riety,  a  common  apple  and  a  Sil>erian  crab. 

Prof.  Sandsten:  I  would  ask  that  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  be  left  until  the  whole  subject  has  been  presented.  I 
think  discussion  comes  in  more  freely  when  we  are  through 
with  the  papers. 

Tlio  President :  I  am  going  to  call  on  Prof.  Sandsten  to  out- 
line his  theory  as  to  plant  breeding. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IX  PLANT  BREEDING. 

E.  P.  Saxdsten, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  term  "plant  breeding '  may  l)e  defined  as  the  science  and 
art  of  mating  related  and  unrelated  plants  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  new   individuals   possessing  certain   characteristics. 
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Of  late  years  the  term  has  l)een  used  indisoriininately  by  nurs- 
ery men  and  seed  growers  to  impress  tlieir  patrons  with  the 
quality  of  their  products.  These  persons  are  not  plant  breeders 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  They  have  merely  practiced 
plant  selection  more  or  less  rigidly,  and  through  such  selection 
have  obtained  seeds  or  plants  of  uniform  quality  and  fairly 
well  fixed  characteristics.  Not  only  has  the  term  "plant  breed- 
ing'' Ixen  abused,  but  other  terms,  such  as  pedigree,  heredity, 
atavism,  etc.,  have  been  and  are  euiployed  .without  regard  for 
their  real  meaning.  Quite  often  we  pick  up  catalogs  of  plant 
growers  w^ith  glaring  head  lines  that  they  grow  only  pedigreed 
plants.  Pedigree  in  the  sense  used  by  these  persons  does  not 
mean  that  plants  have  record  of  ancestors  back  to  some  definite 
starting  point  but  rather  that  the  plants  so  advertised  were  pro- 
duced bv  selection  of  certain  individuals  wdiich  have  lx?en  in- 
creased  by  the  usual  methods  of  plant  propogation,  so  there  is 
really  no  record  or  pedigree  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
merely  a  picked  strain  of  a  given  variety.  This  promiscuous 
use  of  terms  has  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of  w^hat  plant 
bree<ling  really  is  and  w^hat  it  stands  for. 

In  dealing  with  plants  and  animals  we  are  dealing  with  the 
complex  and  little  imderstood  j)henomena  of  life,  and  in  dealing 
with  life,  as  such,  we  should  always  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  while  several  laws  regarding  the  behavior  of  organisms 
under  certain  conditions  have  bc*en  formulated  and  can  be  ap- 
plied, there  still  remains  some  of  the  ultimate  questions  which 
neither  science  or  philosophy  have  as  yet  l)t^en  able  to  solve.  It 
is  important  that  we  should  recognize  our  limitations  when  con- 
fronted w-ith  the  ultimate  problems  and  frankly  acknowledge 
our  limitations  and  ignorance. 

Heredity  is  said  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  plant  as  well  as 
animal  breeding.  Heredity  is  the  law  that  governs  all  organic 
life  in  so  far  as  the  parents  transmit  their  likeness  to  their  off- 
spring, or  in  other  words,  the  law  that  "like  begets  like.*'  With- 
out any  assurance  that  like  begets  like,  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ing would  l)e  almost  impossible.  Yet,  wdiile  we  accept  this  doc- 
trine in  general,  we  should  not  be  too  strict  in  its  interpretation. 
Observation  has  taught  us  that  it  is  impossible  for  like  to  pro- 
duce like ;  that  likencKs  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  is  impos- 
sible in  nature.  Individuals  differ  in  minor  characteristics,  no 
matter  how  careful  the  breeder  is.  In  fact,  likeness  is  the  essen- 
tial for  the  survival  of  existing  forms  and  new  forms  in  the 
world.  Unlikeness  is  also  necessary  for  the  process  of  evolution 
to  work  out  its  destiny.     In  the  struggle  for  existence  in  which 
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all  plants  and  animals  arc  engaged  under  natural  conditions, 
the  sun'iving  individuals  are  those  which  are  most  unlike  their 
ncighlx)r8.  However,  for  practical  })urposes  the  law  of  heredity 
as  defined  holds  good  and  may  be  relied  upon  by  those  engaged 
in  plant  breeding. 

The  word  ^^pedigrce''  is  the  record  of  ancestors  dating  back 
to  some  prominent  individual  or  individuals.  It  is  the  family 
record  and  a  record  of  breeding. 

The  term  ^^atavism"  is  employed  to  express  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  characters  which  previously  existed  in  the  ances- 
tors but  which  have  been  suppressed  and  laid  dormant  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  of  time. 

"Sport"  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  new  form  or  some  marked  characteristics  which  have  not 
previously  l)een  known  to  exist  cither  in  the  immediate  or  re- 
mote ancestors,  hence  of  which  no  records  have  been  kept.  The 
similarity  in  meaning  between  the  term  "atavism"  and  "sport" 
should  be  recognized,  and  the  only  reason  for  using  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudden  occurrence  of  old  characteristics  may  be 
found  to  be  recorded  in  the  historv  of  the  ancestors,  hence  they 
may  be  traced  back  to  their  origin,  while  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  sport,  no  records  or  characteristics  possessed  by 
the  sport  can  Ik?  found  in  the  pedigree  or  record  of  its  ancestors. 

By  the  term  "struggle  for  existence"  we  mean  the  competi- 
tion which  plants  and  animals  are  engaged  in  under  natural 
and  unnatural  conditions.  This  struggle  for  existence,  which 
in  almost  all  cases  is  a  struggle  for  food,  is  the  battle  ground 
where  plants  settle  the*  supnmacy  in  a  way  not  unlike  the  war- 
fare of  nations.  The  stronger  always  prevails  over  the  weaker. 
This  struggle  for  existence  is  a  factor  in  plant  evolution  and 
can  be  studied  l)v  auvone  who  cares  to  watch  the  warfare  be- 
twecn  plants  for  ])()s^(ssion  of  a  certain  vacant  piece  of  ground. 

''Prepotency"  is  the  ability  of  a  plant  to  impress  its  char- 
acteristics in  a  mark(*d  degree  to  its  offspring.  The  ability  may 
or  may  not  1h»  dc^pendent  upon  the  physical  vigor  or  upon  gen- 
eral conformation  of  the  individual.  It  mav  in  a  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  sup])osing  that  the  prepotent  individual  has  a 
long  line  of  pure-bred  ancestors,  thus  poj^sessing  a  preponder- 
anc<*  of  pure  germ  cells. 

The  purer  the  bn  eding  the  more  certain  are  the  results.  The 
fixation  of  tyjM'  is  less  important  when  we  are  dealing  with 
plants  which  are  propogated  by  cutting,  grafting,  budding,  or 
l)y  any  asc^xual  method,  since  in  such  case  the  original  parent 
individual  is  propagatid  and  retained,  while  with  plants  propa- 
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gated  witli  socd  the  lueessity  for  fixation  of  type  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

The  degree  of  instability  of  the  first  hybrid  offspring  depends 
in  large  degree  npon  the  violence  of  the  cross  or  upon  the  af- 
finity of  the  plants  mated.  This  affinity  is  not  necessarily  based 
upon  close  or  remote  relationship.  The  belief  that  close  or  re- 
mote relationship  is  necessary  to  success  in  plant  breeding  is 
slowly  passing  away.  The  term  '^relationship''  has  been  ranch 
abused  both  by  botanists  and  horticulturists,  since  relationship 
is  based  mainly  upon  similarity  of  structure.  A  number  of  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  that  successful  breeding  or  cross- 
ing is  not  confined  to  within  the  limits  of  relationship. 

There  are  both  chemical  and  morphological  differences  in 
plants  which  must  be  considered  by  the  breeder,  such  as  differ- 
ence in  length  of  pistils  of  the  two  plants  to  be  crossed  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  various  floral  parts  are  very  important.  It  is 
conceivable  that  if  the  pollen  from  the  plant  having  short  pistils 
is  transferred  to  a  plant  having  long  pistils  that  the  pollen  tube 
will  not  grow  long  enough  to  reach  the  egg  cell.  In  other  words, 
the  grow^th  in  length  of  the  pollen  tul)e  of  a  given  plant  is  lim- 
ited to  the  requirements  of  that  plant. 

Then  there  are  obstacles  which  are  of  a  chemical  nature,  such 
as  chemical  differences  in  the  cell  s^ap  which  prevents  the  proper 
germination  pf  the  pollen.  This  phase  war>  carefully  studied 
six  years  ago,  and  the  result  of  such  study  showed  wide  range 
of  sugar  contents  in  the  juices  of  the  stigma  and  the  style. 
Apple  pollen  was  found  to  germinate  best  in  five  per  cent  sugar 
solution,  plum  pollen  in  four  per  cent,  American  plum  pollen 
in  three  per  cent,  peach  pollen  in  five  p(r  cent,  common  berberry 
pollen  in  four  per  cent,  plantain  pollen  in  two  per  cent,  sour 
dock  pollen  in  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  clover  pollen  in  forty 
per  cent.  These  variations  show  concusively  the  chemical  re- 
quirements in  the  pollen  for  germination.  Further,  it  shows 
that  these  requirements  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
breeding.  To  be  sure  the  average  breeeler  does  not  nor  perhaps 
need  not  take  into  account  these  questions.  But  to  those  em- 
gaged  in  strictly  experimental  breeding  these  principles  help  to 
explain  the  many  failures  which  meet  us  on  every  hand. 

There  arc  two  main  factors  responsible  for  variation  among 
plants,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  namely  enviornment  and  sex- 
ual mjxing.  Under  the  term  environment,  we  include  all  of  the 
external  factors  that  in  any  way  affect  the  plant,  such  as  soil, 
climate,  cultivation,  plant  food,  etc. ;  imder  the  term  sexual 
mixing  the  influencing  of  crossing  and  hybridizing. 

With  the  work  of  Weisman  and  the  revival  of  Mendel's  work 
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and  last  with  the  mutation  tlieory  of  DeVrio,  heredity  has  been 
the  center  of  attraction  among  both  plant  and  animal  breeders. 
The  work  of  these  men  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
scientists,  and  discipk^s  are  not  wanting — in  fact  they  are  nu- 
merous. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  views  as  set  forth  by  these 
men,  though  1  feel  very  strongly  that  as  horticulturists  many  of 
us  cannot  fully  agree  with  many  of  their  statements.  Heredity 
may  be  the  breeders'  cornerstone,  and  undoubtedly  is,  though 
speaking  figuratively  a  corner  stone  is  not  indispensible  to  a 
building.  I  remember  distinctly  when  Weisman's  work  was 
first  published  what  a  storm  of  protest  arose  from  many  horti- 
culturists and  scientists,  and  how  later  manv  modifications  were 
made  by  Mr.  Weisman  to  make  his  theory  fit  the  cases  which 
were  brought  up  against  it;  His  argument  for  the  non-trans- 
missibility  of  acquired  character  was,  and  is,  especially  obnoxi- 
ous to  many  since  it  dcx^s  not  agree  with  the  experience  of  men 
engaged  in  actual  work.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  biological  side  of  this  qucsti(m,  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
transmissibility  of  acquired  character  l)oth  upon  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  has  been  fully  proven.  And,  further,  that  the  trans- 
missibility of  acquired  character  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  the 
development  of  plant  life,  both  in  nature  and  in  cultivation. 
Mere  verbal  subterfuge  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  acquired 
characters  are  transmissible  and,  further,  that  environment  is 
a  factor  which  must  not  1k»  overlooked  by  plant  breeders.  The 
saying  that  ^Sve  are  all  creatures  of  circumstances"  has  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  it.  Further,  it  is  both  reasonable  and 
probable  that  plant  and  animal  life  as  it  appears  on  the  planet 
to-day  is  a  result  of  the  slow  acting  environment.  Even  the 
DeVrie  theorv  of  mutation  resolves  itself  into  the  action  of 
environment  upon  the  dorniiint  or  latent  characters,  which  in 
such  action  gain  the  ascendency  ov(r  the  dominant  or  active 
characters  and  mutation  occurs,  and  a  new  form  of  plant  life  is 
created.  Call  it  mutation,  or  any  other  name,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  environment  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  transforma- 
tion. Un<ler  cultivation  mutation  is  more  common  than  in  na- 
ture, simply  l)ecause  the  chances  in  the  environment  are  greater 
and  the  ]>lant  res])onds  more  ra]>idly. 

AVe  are  in  the  habit  of  s]icaking  of  adaptation  as  something 
entirely  apart  from  variation.  Adaptation  stands  for  the  slow 
changes  induced  by  the  environment.  If  the  existing  plant 
forms  are  largely  the*  result  of  ada}>tion  to  the  ever  changing 
environment,  then  we  have  stronir  evidence  that  this  adaptation 
or  variation  of  plants  can  be  utilized  to  considerable  advantage 
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by  the  horticulturist  to  acclimate  plants  which  are  not  hardy 
to  our  climatic  conditions.  I  fully  realize  that  this  view  will 
be  criticized  and  derided  by  those  who  have  experienced  losses 
and  disappointment  in  the  growing  of  fruit  trees  not  adapted 
to  our  soils  and  climate.  It  may,  to  be  sure,  require  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  allotted  to  a  single  person,  but  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  working  for  this  generation,  but 
for  the  generations  to  come.  Further,  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
that  the  sad  experiences  of  the  past  are  of  sufficient  argument 
for  us  to  draw  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  results  cannot  be 
accomplished  within  the  span  of  one  person's  life.  The  large 
numlx^r  of  old  eastern  apples  trees  now  growing  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  part  of  Wisconsin  are  eloquent  witness  to  the  kind 
of  adaptation  I  have  spoken  of.  Xot  only  this,  but  those  trees 
are  old  and  have  stood  tlie  test  of  the  most  severe  winters  on 
record.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  eastern  varieties  can  be  grown 
successfullv  all  ovf  r  the  state,  but  I  do  say  and  believe  that  cer- 
tain  sections  along  Lake  ilichigan  are  adapted  to  many  of  these 
varieties.  As  a  further  argument,  I  would  mention  the  adapta- 
tion that  the  com  plant  lias  undergone  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
grow  corn  in  the  central  part  of  this  state  or  central  iEinnesota, 
while  we  have  varieties  today  that  have  proven  quite  hardy  and 
adapted  to  these  sections.  If  it  be  argued  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  through  breeding,  which  is  in  a  measure  true, 
there  may  also  have  been  adaptation  to  the  environment  as  the 
parents  of  these  varieties  must  have  originally  come  from  a 
more  southern  climate. 

In  conclusion  I  wush  to  say  that  I  am  not  arguing  against 
heredity  as  a  factor  in  ])lant  breeding  and  plant  development, 
but  rather  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  environment,  as 
it  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
neglected  forces  which  operate  on  organic  life.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  belittle  or  deride  the  work  of  Mendel  and  others,  though  we 
may  question  the  application  of  some  of  their  theories  and  laws 
in  breeding,  for  every  discovery  and  every  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  heredity  and  other  factors  associated  with  plant 
breeding  will  do  much  to  encourage  a  further  study  of  this  sub- 
ject and  aid  us  materially  in  a  more  intelligent  pursuit  of 
breeding. 
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BllEEDING  1IAIII>Y   FRUITS. 

Prof.  N.  E.  IIansex,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 

The  main  elements  to  success  as  I  see  tliem,  in  this  part  of 
prairie  horticulture,  are:  1.  i\ot  to  be  satisfied  with  plants  as  we 
find  them  but  to  use  them  as  starting  points  for  a  nobler  race; 
2.  To  work  with  Nature  and  not  against  her — ^'to  hitch  my 
wagon  to  a  star"  but  to  be  very  careful  to  ascertain  first  which 
way  the  star  is  going;  3.  To  lay  the  whole  world  under  tribute 
for  materials. 

Now  for  some  principles  underlying  this  work : 

REASONS  FOR  GATHERING  NEW   MATERIALS. 

For  the  vast  prairie  region  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  from 
Texas  to  Manitoba,  we  especially  need  plants  that  are  drought- 
resistant.     The  mistake  has  been  made  hitlierto  to  take  for 
granted   that   fruits,    trees,   grains,    grasses   and   forage   crops 
brought  over  by  the  early  settlers  from  the  mild  regions  of  wcst- 
.erii  Europe,  a  region  of  abundant  raiafall,  are  those*  also  Ixst 
adapted  for  semiarid  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.     We  now 
realize  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  tlie  work  of  ag(s  of  se- 
lection in  the  dry  regions  of  the  old  world,  and  import  anything 
of  promise.   Stcntary  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  sent  men  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  secure 
plants  adapted  to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  country.     That 
the  philosophical  basis  underlying  this  work  is  sound  is  ac- 
knowledgeel  by   all   who  have  investigated   the   subject.     This 
d<x»s  not  mean  tliat  we  should  neglect  our  native  species.     On 
the  contrary,  we  should  explore  our  o^\^l  wilds  as  much  as  the 
wilds  of  Euro])e,  Asia,  Africa,  Senith  America,  Australia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea.     Then,  when  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
brought  together,  by  makinjr  wisp  use  of  the  new  light  in  hered- 
ity revealed  to  us  by  !^^endel  and  I)e  Vries,  we  can  obtain  new 
])lants  combining  tlie  desirable  characteristics  of  the-ie  various 
racers. 

As  the  first  agricultural  exj)lorer  sent  out  by  the  deimrtuient, 
I  made  a  trip  in  1S07-'1)>^  of  ncnirlv  ten  mouths  to  Ttu*^sia, 
Transcaucasia,  Turkestan,  wesfcni  China,  and  RilKTia,     Ovor 


tlvated   apple."      C.    G.    Patten. 


CrosB  B«cttOn  of  above.      From   pholOBrapha  dated    1889, 
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five  car-loads  of  seeds  and  plants  were  brought  back,  including 
the  Turkestan  alfalfa,  which  has  proven  more  resistant  to  cold 
and  drought  than  the  ordinary  form  of  alfalfa,  which  was 
brought  over  by  the  Spaniards  from  northern  Africa.  The 
trip  involved  an  overland  journey  in  Asia  of  1,300  miles  in  a 
wagon  and  700  in  a  sleigh,  the  latter  in  the  endeavor  to  reach 
the  Siberian  railway  after  snow  came  to  check  further  work 
in  exploration. 

To  explain  my  interest  in  fruit-breeding,  I  will  say  that 
since  September,  1895,  I  have  been  working  along  this  line  at 
the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  coming  to  that  state 
from  Iowa,  where  eight  years  were  sj)ent  with  Prof.  J.  L. 
Budd,  of  the  Jowa  Agricultural  College,  and  four  years  in  com- 
mercial nursery  work.  Three  years  ago  I  had  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  fruit  seedlings  on  hand;  1  have  not  had  time  to 
count  up  lately.  ^lany  thousands  of  inferior  seedlings  are 
destroved  each  vear  bv  fire.  The  material  on  hand  includes 
native  fruits  from  the  Dakotas,  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  and 
other  regions  of  the  prairie  Northwest,  the  l)est  cultivatetl  and 
native  species  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
many  countries  of  tlie  old  world.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  jxjssible  numl)er  e)f  combinations  is  endless.  I  will  not 
wearv  you  at  this  time  with  a  full  accoiuit  of  the  work  luider 
way.  My  view-point  was  broadened  by  a  horticultural  study 
trip  in  the  fall  and  summer  of  1804  to  Germany,  Kngland, 
France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Kussia,  and  Austria,  fol- 
loweel  by  the  exploring  trip  just  mentioned.  Tn  August,  1005, 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  Luther  Burbank,  of  Cali- 
fornia, wdio  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  us  all  in  the  field  of 
inventive  horticulture.  I  use  the  word  ^'inventive"  advisedlv, 
because  plant-breeeling  corresponds  to  the  work  of  inventioii 
in  the  domain  of  the  mechanical  industries.  Burbank  above 
all  men  that  I  have  met  knows  best  how  to  make  use  of  the  old 
principle  Darwin  laid  down:  "Excess  of  food  causes  variation.-' 
And  he  is  wonderfully  skillful  in  detecting  promising  varia- 
tions at  an  early  stage  of  the  plant's  growth. 

1)E   e.'ANDe)LI.E's   LAW. 

De  (,*andolle  writes,  in  the  "Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants": 
"The    northern    liuKts    of   w,ild   lipeeies      .  .      liave    not 

changed  within  historic  times,  although  tlu*  seeds  are  carried 
freipu^ntly  and  continually  to  the  north  of  each  limit.  PcM'iuds 
of  more  than  4,000  or  5,000  years,  or  changements  of  form  and 
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duration,  are  needed  apparenth'  to  pro<liice  a  modification  in 
a  plant  which  will  allow  it  to  support  a  greater  dei^rec  of  cohl." 
This  shows  that  the  constitutional  ahility  of  a  plant  to  endtiro 
a  greater  degi^ee  of  cold  cannot  be  changed  by  selection  alone. 
HoAvever,  we  know  that  nature  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  adapting  plants  to  varied  conditions  of  heat  and  cold.  We 
know,  by  costh^  experience,  that  the  box-elder  from  the  far 
South  and  East  winter-kills  at  the  Xorth,  while  the  local  form 
of  the  box-elder,  which  a])pears  to  be  identical  with  it  in  all  re- 
spects, is  perfectly  hardy.  The  lied  cedar  from  the  South  is 
tender  in  northern  Iowa,  while  the  local  lied  cedar  is  hardv. 
Very  many  instances  might  be  given  from  the  ex])erience  of 
Northern  nurserymen  in  America  and  government  foresters  in 
Russia.  All  this  shows  that  such  a  work  of  adaptation  by  se- 
lection is  possible  for  Nature  working  through  age  s,  but  is  not  a 
practicable  piece  of  business  for  man  to  undertake.  (Conversely, 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  attemi)t  to  adapt  plants  from  far 
North  south  of  their  natural  limits.  Professor  iruns(m,-of 
Texas,  has  found  that  our  Northern  Americana  plums  winter- 
kill in  Texas,  as  they  start  too  early  in  the  wann  spells  of  win- 
ter, which  do  not  wake  up  the  native  spevies  of  plum.  Russian 
foi*esters  have  found  the  Silx*rian  larch  tender  in  southern  Rus- 
sia, l)ecAUse  they  start  t<x)  early;  that  is,  they  wake  up  earlier 
than  the  Southern  form  of  the  larch,  and  are  caught  by  late* 
frosts. 

:^IENl)El/s    LAW. 

1  will  refer  only  briefly  to  the  vast  i^ossibilities  of  this  law. 
Mendel  discovered  that  in  crossing  plants  the  characteristics 
are  transmitted  as  a  whole  instead  of  being  s])lit  up  into  inter- 
mediate forms,  and  that  the  rearranging  of  the  charac*teristic3 
appears  to  follow  the  law  of  chance ;  also  that  some  hybrids  can 
be  bred  true  to  seed.  In  fact,  they  are  tixtnl  in  type  at  once 
but  a  little  time  is  needcMl  to  s(»parate  the  prepotent  forms  from 
those  not  prepotent.  But  in  the  case  of  our  fruits  we  only  need 
one  individual,  as  we  can  propagate  it  by  division  later.  It 
could  be  fixed  from  seed  bv  carrviu":  out  the  law,  but  this  would 
hardly  be  neccs^arv,  exce})t  where  it  is  necessarv  to  propagate 
jdants  from  seinls.  This  means  that  if  we  make  crosses  enough 
we  will  Ik"  apt  to  get  an  individual  having  any  d(*sirable  com- 
bination of  characteristics. 

QrKTE let's    law. 

This  law  holds  that  any  jHKsible  variation  or  sport  will  occur 
bv  the  law  of  chance  onlv  in  so  manv  hundrtMl  or  tiumsaud 
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times.  Hence,  if  we  OTily  have  soe<llinfrs  enougli  we  will  get 
the  desired  variation.  This  means  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  seedlings  the  quicker  the  results  will  appear. 

I)E  VRIES'  THEORY   OF  MUTATION. 

Doctor  De  Vries,  of  Holland,  after  working  for  twenty  years 
with  over  100  species  of  plants,  verv  recently  startled  the  world 
of  science  by  adding  something  to  Darwin's  theor\'  of  evohition. 
Instead  of  new  forms  originating  by  very  gradual,  imperceptible 
changes,  tlje  changes  occur  by  steps  or  lea]>s.  This  is  evolution 
by  saltation — by  hop,  skip,  and  junij),  so  to  speak.  I  have  il- 
lustrated it  bv  saving  we  must  now  consider  evolution  to  be  a 
kangaroo  and  not  a  snail.  The  changes  that  were  formerly 
thought  to  necessitate  thousands  of  years  for  comi)leti(m  may 
need  only  a  few  generations.  In  fact,  a  new  species  of  plant  or 
animal  may  appear  suddenly,  full-tledged,  like  Minerv^a  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  Tliis  wonderful  ccmception  mav  oidv  be  al- 
luded  to  here,  but  it  has  put  a  new  light  upon  much  of  our  ex- 
perimental work,  and  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  Doctor  Do  Vries 
for  his  persistence  and  genius  in  working  out  this  new  law  of 
heredity.  The  modem  plant-breeder  rides  in  an  automobile  on 
the  highway  of  evolution,  and  for  the  North,  at  least,  the  four 
laws  just  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  four  of  the  most  im- 
portant cogs  in  the  machinery,  if  not  the  four  main  wheels. 

now  TO  SECrilE  iiakdixkhs. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  from  a  survey  of  the  whole  field,  that 
hardiness  cannot  bc^  obtained  bv  selection  alone.  This  is  the 
work  of  nature,  not  man,  to  undertake.  It  is  unprofitable  for 
him  to  l)egin  a  labor  that  takes  many  thousands  of  years  for 
completion.  But  hardiness  can  \>e  obtained  by  crossing  with  a 
hardy  species.  In  other  words,  we  can  secure  perfect  hardiness 
of  plant  and  excellence  of  fruit  in  the  same  variety. 

As  to  hardiness  l>eing  a  Mendelian  character,  I  know  not.  #  In 
our  work  of  8<decti<m  hitherto  we  have  insisted  on  large  size 
and  good  quality  of  the  fniit  as  well  as  hardiness,  which  has 
compelled  the  destruction  of  tliousands  of  inferior-fruited  seed- 
lings which  were  hardy,  and  in  plants  propagatc^l  by  biuhling 
and  grafting  it  has  not  l)een  necessary  to  i\x  thc^  ^vpe.  That 
hardiness  can  he  transferred  by  crossing  with  a  tendcu*  s])ecies 
now  admits  of  no  question.  For  exam})le,  my  hybrids  of  the 
wild   prairie  strawberry   with   the  French   ever-bearing  type. 
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survive,  wliile  those  of  the  Freiicli  parental  type  winter-kill. 
The  hybrid  of  western  sand  cherry  with  a  Chinese  apricot 
plum  is  hardly  while  the  Chinese  species  (rrunus  Simoni)  is 
winter-killed. 

The  question  arises,  ^*What  is  liardiness  f  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  had  an  investi- 
gation conducted  to  determine  the  nature  of  hardiness  in  the 
apple.  Chemical  examinations  were  made  of  the  wood  of  hardy 
and  tender  varieties ;  the  cell  structure  was  examined  luidv'r 
high  powers  of  the  microscope  and  the  number  of  palisade  cells 
in  the  leaf  was  investigated.  All  led  to  negative  results.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  bo  able  to  determine  by  chemical 
or  histological  examination  as  to  whether  a  new  varietv  of 
applo  would  prove  hardy  in  our  test  winters,  but  we  must  regard 
the  problenx  as  unsolved.  Hardiness  can  be  transmitted ;  it  is 
something  intangible  to  supei*ficial  examination,  but  inherent 
in  the  plant  itself. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  extended 
the  citrus  fniit  l>elt  northward  by  hybridizing  the  cold-resistant 
citrus  trifoJiata  of  Japan  with  choice  sweet  oranges.  This  work 
is  of  the  greatest  ]x>ssible  value  and  incidentally  illustrates  this 
same  possibility  of  hardiness  being  imparted  by  crossing  with  a 
hardy  species. 

APPLKS. 

The  cultivat(Hl  a])ple  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  Ix^en  with  us  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. During  that  time  it  has  Ik^cu  greatly  improved  in  size 
of  fruit,  but  it  appears  mainly  to  have  been  by  the  process  of 
l(^ng-con tinned  selection  under  cultivation.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  much  attention  has  l)een  paid  t<>  directing  the  work 
of  improvement.  Sonie  ))eople  maintain  that  wo  should  deiiend 
upon  chance  for  all  our  improvement  with  the  apple  and  other 
fruits,  but  tbis  strikes  me  as  being  the  lazy  man's  way  of  look- 
ing at  it. 

That  our  a])ples  are  n<>t  ])erfect  may  l)e  seen  from  the  low 
quality  of  some  of  our  standard  market  winter  apples.  Wliat 
a  lilnd  on  the  fair  nani(^  of  the  apple  some  of  them  are  as  far  a^ 
table  (juality  is  concern^Ml !  Some  of  our  fruit-men  say  we 
should  \)\\\  atteutiriU  only  to  largi*  size,  high  color,  and  Uwig 
\viiit('r-k(H»|)ing  ca])acity.  That  quality  counts  for  little  with 
the  gcjieral  ])ui)lic  may  be  true;  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
mauv  cousuuiers  are  beginning  U>  discriminate  in  the  market 
against  poor  quality  of  ap])les. 
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Xot  only  da  we  nwd  better  quality  in  our  market  fruits,  but 
also  gi'cater  powers  of  resistance  to  the  various  fungus  and  in- 
sect diseases.  Same  varieties  are  practically  free  from  scab. 
Other  varieties  are  nearly  free  from  blight.  I  have  seen  certain 
apples  top-grafted  with  scions  from  the  sanu*  tree;  one  would 
scab  verv  freelv  and  the  other  would  resist  scab.  What  is  the 
use  of  using  the  squirt-gun  on  apples  when  we  can  get  a  variety 
that  will  resist  scab  i  It  is  just  as  sure  that  we  can  get  resistant 
varieties  of  apples  as  can  be.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  invent 
a  flawless  type,  but  I  do  ujean  that  within  certain  limits  we 
can  got  a  resistant  apple. 

The  Xorthern  Spy  aj)ple  root  was  fcmnd  to  be  resistant  to  the 
wooly  aphis  in  Australia,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  Here  is 
food  for  thought  and  material  for  exi)eriment.  Over  a  large 
region  of  the  west  and  southwest,  where  midsummer  condition? 
often  obtain  during  the  late  fall,  when  winter  apples  are  receiv- 
ing the  finishing  touches  on  the  tree,  it  may  \)C  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  winter  apples  without  cold  storage.  The  pres- 
ent race  of  cultivated  apples  demands  a  cool  fall  in  order  to 
kei^p  long  during  the  winter.  Apple  buyers  know  that  the  win- 
ter a|)]>le«  from  Alichigan  and  Xew  York  keep  better  than  those 
from  the  southern  states  of  the  same  varieties.  Hence,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  intro<luce  a  little  blood  of  the  wild  American 
crab  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which,  in  spite  of  hot  autunm 
weather,  are  true  winter  keepers.  As  for  seedlessness  in  apples, 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  seedless  ai)])le 
than  a  seedless  orange,  and  the  latter  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  Xaturo  has  pointed  the  way  by  giving  us  seedless  apples 
for  at  least  2,000  years  past.  None  of  them,  up  to  date,  how- 
ever, have  proven  to  Ix^  of  any  market  value,  being  too  poor  in 
quality  of  fruit  or  having  other  undesirable  characteristics. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  northward  extension  of  the  cultivated 
apple   (Pyrus  Mains)  even  by  the  hardiest  re])rcsentatives  of 
the  Russian  race.     This  is  veiT  likelv  determined  by  the  cold- 
resistant  capacity  of  the  indigenous  race  of  Pyrus  Plains  in 
Russia  itself.     To  extend  the  apple  limit  northwestward  it  will 
\yc  necessary  to  hybridize  with  the  pure  Sil)erian  crab  {Pyrim 
haccata)  ;  this  is  now  l)eing  done  in  many  places.     The  work  of 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight  one  hundred  years  ag(>  in  England 
would  hel]>  in  this  work  were  it  possible  to  find  the  hybrids  of 
this  ancestry  which  he  originated  at  that  time.     IFowcncr,  from 
the  thousands  of  seedlings  of  this  ])ar(ntage  so  far  ])roiliiccd 
by  design  or  as  chance  seedlings  in  the  Tnitcd  States,  we  have 
not  secured  the  winter-keeping  ca))acity  which  is  so  greatly  de- 
sired.    To  illustrate  this  need,  T  may  add  that  tlie  ^linnesota 
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State  Horticultural  Society  has  offered  one  thousand  dollars 
reward  to  the  one  who  will  originate  an  apple  equal  in  hardiness 
to  the  Duchess  of  Oklenburg,  in  size  and  quality  to  Wealthy, 
and  in  winter-keeping  capacity  to  Malinda.  So  far  the  prize 
has  not  been  awarded. 

PLUMS    AND    CHEHKIES. 

For  the  prairie  regions  of  the  west  some  of' the  native  species 
are  eminently  worthy  of  our  consideration.  At  the  north  the 
native  Finn  us  Americana  plum  reigns  supreme,  after  plunis 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  have  be<ui  tried  and  found  w^ant- 
ing.  In  a  horticultural  exploration  tour  along  the  Missouri  river 
in  the  fall  of  1904,  near  the  north  line  of  the  state,  I  found  a 
tree  bearing  plums  one  and  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter, 
and  this  is  right  in  the  wilds ;  under  propagation  the  fruit  will 
be  considerably  larger.  The  Americaiia  plums,  as  represented 
by  the  best  named  varieties,  are  of  excellent  table  quality. 

So  far  I  have  fruited  fully  0,000  plum  seedlings  of  pure 
native  parentage  with  some  promising  varieties  as  a  result. 

That  our  native  cherries  are  susceptible  to  improvement  may 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  plum-hunting  trip 
just  mentioned,  I  found  buslies  l)earing  fruit  very  nearly  free 
from  astrin«:eiicv,  and  much  larii:er  than  the  ordinarv'. 

In  the  w^ork  of  developing  jJums  and  cherries,  the  que^stioii 
as  to  whether  pure-bred  seedlings  will  in  the  end  be  l)ettvr  than 
hybrids  with  Japanese  or  European  plums  remains  to  Ik?  deter- 
mined. In  all  such  work,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  b(?st 
results  may  not  come  from  the  first  cross.  Burbank  has  orig- 
inated choice  plums  containing  the  blood  of  as  high  as  six 
species. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  l)est  stock  of  the  strawl)errv 
for  this  region.  Our  strawlK^rri(»s,  as  vou  know,  are  mainlv  of 
South  American  ancestry,  with  ])ossil)ly  a  little  blofnl  of  the 
wild  !Nra<sacluise(ts  and  other  (nistern  strawl)erries.  The  South 
American  strawberry  gave  us  large  size  but  ])oor  quality.  Our 
wild  berries  are  un<*xcell('d  in  quality.  Why  not  see  what  can 
be  (lone  with  the  local  form  of  the  strawlx^rrv  frxmi  the  drve^t 
jiart  of  the  we<t  ?  In  Dakota  T  find  trouble  with  hardiness. 
After  te«=!ting  many  varieties  of  standard  strawberries,  T  dis- 
carded them  in  favor  of  crosses  of  the  wild  and  tame.  From 
8,000  cross-bred  seedlings  some  225   were  selected  and  given 
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further  field  trial.  Last  fall  three  acres  of  these  seedlings  were 
plowed  under  after  selecting  the  best  few  for  propagation.  Two 
varieties  have  l>een  sent  out  for  limited  trial  elsewhere.  The 
strawlx^rrics  were  never  mulched ;  so  have  endured  forty  de- 
groes  btdow  zero  with  the  ground  bare.  They  are  my  first  ap- 
proach toward  the  ideal  "Farmer's  Strawlx^rry." 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  history  of  the  ras]>berrv  in  the  Ignited  States  has  been 
one  of  vicissitudes.  The  raspl)erries  of  Europe  failed  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  wild  berries  of  the  eastern  states  were  next 
taken  up  and  developed,  and,  under  cultivation,  soon  gave  us 
improved  varietie^t.  These  were  crosses  of  part  native  and  part 
Kuropean  parentage,  giving  us  our  present  list  of  raftpl)errie8. 
Biit  whv  should  we  be  content  wnth  the  work  that  is  done  in  the 
eastern  states  ?  It  stands  to  reason  that  our  western  wild  t\'pe 
of  the  raspberry  will  be  better  adapted  to  our  conditions.  In 
South  Dakota  I  have  fruited  thousands  of  rasplx'rry  seedlings, 
part  of  them  ^vild  seedlings  under  cultivation  from  various 
parts  of  the  prairie  Northwest,  and  part  crosses  of  the  ^\nld  and 
tame.  I  now  have  varieties  of  good  size  and  quality  which 
have  endured  forty-one  degrees  below  zero  without  protection. 
One  of  these  I  sent  out  last  vear  for  the  first  time  under  the 
name  of  Sunbeam,  because  it  appeared  as  a  sunl>eam  when  the 
outlook  for  hardy  raspberries  was  dark. 

irORTirULTURE   ON    rRUTCITER. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  T  do  not  believe  in  cultivating 
plants  unadapted  to  our  climatic  extremes,  and  that  must  be 
coddled.  Don't  let  us  have  our  prairie  horticulture  on  crutches 
long^er  than  is  absolutely  necessa^^^ 

But  we  must  deal  in  large  numbers.  From  the  ashes  of  mil- 
lions of  seedlings  must  arise,  Phoenix-like,  the  "new  creations" 
which  will  dominate  our  prairie  pomology. 

BTSCITSSIOX. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Hansen  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  raspl)errv  that  will  stand  the  temperature  he 
mentioned  ? 

Prof-  Hansen:  Yes,  the  Sunbeam,  which  endured  40  below 
zero  one  winter  and  41  the  next  without  being  laid  down,  but 
the  female  parent  was  a  wild  red  raspberry  from   Cavalier 
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county,  ^^>rtll  Pakota,  on  the  ^Fanitoba  lino,  and  the  nialo  ]>ar- 
ent  was  Shaffer's  ("Ohxssal,  a  juirplc^eolored  Xew  York  variety. 
In  fruit  it  favons  i\w  Shaffer's  Coh>ssal,  hut  the  phmt  sprouts 
freely.  It  has  never  shown  tlie  least  sign  of  winter-killing;  in 
hardiness  it  appears  equal  to  that  of  the  native  wild  ])arent. 
Xow,  the  point  is  this,  I  believe  you  can  get  any  combination 
of  characteristics  in  one  plant,  iuchuling  hardiness,  by  makin^i^ 
crosses  enough.  As  for  an  Indian  corn  that  will  endure  cold, 
none  is  knowai ;  but  the  season  has  been  shortened.  In  Northern 
Europe  where  they  have  cool  summers  Indian  corn  is  raised  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  they  do  not  attempt  to  raise  it  as  a  cereal. 
If  you  can  originate  corn  that  does  not  need  semi-tropical  heat 
for  a  sliort  time,  you  will  do  more  than  the  Indians  did.  They 
carried  corn  north  on  this  continent  from  Central  America  and 
Peru  where  it  grows  twenty  feet  high,  and  takes  seven  months 
to  ripen,  northward  by  selection  for  early  maturity  up  into 
^Jfanitoba  where  it  ripens  in  three  months  and  grows  five  feet 
or  less.  It  is  sim])ly  shortening  the  season;  they  have  never 
originated  a  corn  that  will  endure  cool  nights  and  cool  days,  it 
must  have  a  high  degi-ee  of  heat  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mendel's  law  opens  up  a  wonderful  field  in  animal  and  plant 
breeding,  a  field  so  great  that  we  realize  but  dimly  its  possibili- 
ties. For  instance,  in  my  visit  to  Cambridgt*  University,  Kng- 
land,  last  summer,  I  fo\md  thev  had  taken  a  wheat  verv  sus- 
ceptible  to  rust  but  productive,  crossed  it  with  a  rust  resistant 
variety  from  Manitoba,  and  lK>th  of  tlie«^e  desirable  character- 
istics were  combined  in  one  plant;  furthermore,  the  rust  resist- 
ant characteristic  was  transmitted  according  to  Mendel's  law. 
!Mr.  Tt.  II.  Biffin  also  crossed  the  In^st  varietv  of  wheat  from 
^fanitoba  that  has  excellent  milling  quality  with  a  very  heavy 
yielding  variety  of  English  wheat;  and  secured  these  two  go<Ml 
chracteristics  on  one  ))lant.  It  will  probably  revolutionize  the 
wheat  culture  of  England.  Dr.  Boteson  and  his  many  assist- 
ants at  Cambridge  University,  England,  maintain  that  you  can 
get  any  combination  of  characteristics  in  one  plant,  providing 
th(\v  {]{>  not  conflict,  if  you  hybridize  enough. 

Sometime:'  striking  variations  appear  in  seedling  plants  which 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  These  are  termed 
fluctuating  variati(»ns.  (lenius  in  human  history  is  usually  a 
fluctuating  variation;  it  is  not  a  mutation,  l>ecausc  it  is  not 
transmitt(Ml.  So  it  is  with  plants,  certain  characteristics  ap|)ear 
that  cannot  be  transmited  from  seed.  Seed  of  a  choice  a)>))le, 
for  instance,  may  give  us  s(»edlings  running  back  to  the  wild 
crab  of  four  thousand  years  ago.  Hence  we  must  propagate 
apjde  trees  by  grafting  or  budding  and  not  dep(*nd  on  the  seed. 
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Mr.  Patten :  Do  vou  l)oliovo  that  von  can  breed  for  form  of 
leaf  and  plant — anv  character  of  leaf  and  plant  i 

Prof.  Hansen:  I  believe  so;  anv  characteristics  that  go  to 
make  up  a  plant  can  be  transmitter! ;  any  combination  of  char- 
acters not  conflicting  or  incompatible,  if  yon  make  crosses 
enough. 

Mr.  Patten;  That  is,  the  size  or  perfection  of  the  leaf  as  a 
whole  so  that  it  will  resist  anv  imfavorable  conditions  in  the 
summer  season? 

Prof.  Hansen:  Yes,  I  think  so,  I  think  your  own  apple 
seedlings  show  that,  as  you  select  for  perfect  foliage,  and  for 
persistence  in  holding  the  fruit  in  trying  seasons. 

Mr.  Patten:     Do  vou  think  that  can  he  done  without  cross- 

Prof.  Hansen:  It  might  be  possible,  I  think,  to  get  it  with- 
out crossing,  but  we  have  to  wait  for  nature  to  do  the  crossing 
or  for  a  mutation  to  appear.  Crossing  introduces  new  elements 
of  variation  and  hence  hastens  the  work  of  evolution. 

Mr.  Patten:  If  you  dispute  the  fact  that  form  and  size  and 
color  and  everything  of  that  kind  be  developed,  can  not  be  pro- 
duced, you  dispute  the  whole  law  of  heredity  and  if  you  breed 
a  thousand  plants  or  one  hundred  plants  and  select  from  that 
hundred  plants  the  most  perfect  leaf,  the  one  that  endures  all 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  summer  season,  that  is  the 
plant  certainly  that  will  tend  to  make  your  plants  hardy,  will 
it  not,  it  will  tend  to  make  it  an  enduring  plant.  The  next 
feature  then  that  you  must  add  is  breeding  a  plant  that  will 
ripen  its  leaf  in  the  proper  season,  according  to  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is,  and  that  also  will  tend  to  this  pro])erty  of  hardiness, 
which  is  only  a  sort  of  an  accommodative  term  expressing  the 
general  fact  of  the  character  of  the  plant, — this  word  hardiness. 
As  I  said,  adaptation  is  the  word,  the  word  hardiness  does  not 
meet  the  question  at  all  in  my  opinion. 

Xow,  then,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Turner  rasp- 
lerry.  The  Turner  raspberry  has  endured  thirty-five  and  forty 
degrees  below  zero  and  come  out  in  very  good  condition.  There 
is  no  one  of  those  eastern  raspberries  of  the  older  varieties  that 
have  been  on  the  market  for  years  that  will  endure  a  tempera- 
ture of  more  than  twenty  and  survive  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop 
from  them  at  all.  We  have  the  Snyder  blackl)erry,  for  instance, 
that  is  a  comparatively  hardy  blackberrj- ;  I  have  never  been 
able  to  select  a  blackberry  from  the  forest  in  northern  Iowa  that 
would  compare  in  hardiness  with  the  Snyder  blackberry,  so  that 
we  see  with  these  plants,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  that  they 
have  develoj)ed  a  degree  of  adaptation  to  the  climate  in  which 
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thoy  have  ap])oarod.  The  Turner  rasplK^rry  a[)poare<l  down  hero 
in  central  Illinois  and  we  have  developed  nothing  here  unless  it 
is  the  King  ra8pl)erry  and  I  believe  that  was  up  near  St^  Paul. 

Prof.  Hansen  has  not  covered  the  ground,  he  has  not  answered 
the  question  with  reference  to  this  catalpa.  This  catalpa,  so  far 
as  we  know,  inherited  the  hardiness  of  latitude  of  Virginia,  it 
has  l)een  there  for  ages  and  ages  i)ast ;  and  yet,  under  the  hand 
of  man,  with  the  distribution  here  in  a  short  time,  without  any 
effort  on  tlie  part  of  man,  as  y(m  might  say,  it  has  gone  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  north  and  I  have  them  on 
my  o\\Ti  groimds,  and  I  have  demonstrated  that  by  taking  those 
seedlings  that  first  came  heix*  fi'om  Indiana,  and  selecting  seeds 
from  those  seedlings,  that  I  have  increased  in  one  generation 
those  plants  nearly  fifty  per  c(nit.  in  hardiness.  Xow,  they  had 
nothing  but  merely  to  become  hardy,  simply  ])ure  S{)eciosa  seed- 
lings and  nothing  else  and  Prof.  Sandsten  over  here  just  turned 
around  and  called  mv  attenticm  to  the  fact  of  corn.  Gentlemen, 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  not  done  anything  yet  that  we  may  do. 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  we  can  treat  corn  in  fifty  years  so  that 
it  will  endure  a  temperature  of  six  to  eight  degrees  more  than 
any  corn  that  is  known  to-dav,  and  I  want  to  refer  now  to  two 
instances  where  this  matter  has  come  imder  mv  observation  witli 
reference  to  corn.  1  ha])pened  to  be  out  in  Dakota  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  had  a  very  severe  frost  on  corn,  that  was  about 
twelve  to  eightec*n  inches  liigh,  and  there  was  more  than  an  acre 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  field  that  was  almost  wholly  killed 
by  frost  and  there  would  be  one  spi^ar  each  in  a  hill  that  would 
Ix^  exempt  from  frost,  all  the  others  would  be  dead  and  it  was 
not  an  exception,  there  were  dozens  of  them.  Ifad  I  been  an 
agriculturist  or  an  experimenter  on  an  agricultural  farm,  I 
would  have  examined  one  hundred  thousand  of  those  com 
stalks, — there  would  be,  for  instance,  two  killed,  one  ))artially 
killed  and  another  scarcely  tcmched,  and  so  it  was  over  an  acre 
of  groimd, — and  I  would  have  saved  those  that  survived.  I  l)e- 
lieve  when  w^e  come  downi  to  work  that  we  can  breetl  a  com  that 
will  endure  six  to  eiirht  decrei  s  at  least  more  than  any  com  in 
existence  and  easily  done,  b(;caus(»  we  can  repeat  it  every  year 
by  planting  corn  early  enough  to  be  killed  by  the  frost. 

Prof.  ITansen:  Last  fall  I  saw  (experiments  along  this  line 
in  La])land,  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  at  the  experiment  station 
at  Lulea,  northern  Sweden.  They  had  two  refrigerating  houses, 
one  for  cooling,  the  other  for  freezing.  Here  I  foimd  barley 
which  grows  further  north  than  any  other  cereal,  grown  in  l>oxes 
of  earth.  These  are  taken  in  different  stages  of  growth  ami 
frozen  or  frosted ;  then  the  seed  is  save<l  from  the  plants  that 
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live  through  the  severe  test.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  such  work  is  being  done  with  cereals.  The  only  other 
work  I  can  think  of  is  at  the  Khode  Island  experiment  station 
where  they  are  freezing  up  beans,  I  believe,  and  taking  the  seed 
from  the  plants  that  survive,  if  any  survive.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  cannot  be  done  with  corn ;  although  they  have  not  made 
any  progress  all  over  northern  Europe  in  three  centuries  in 
adapting  corn  to  a  cold  climate.  It  seems  to  demand  a  certain 
tropical  heat  for  a  short  period.  But  it  can  get  along  with  a 
shorter  period  of  heat.  Take  the  case  of  the  crab,  apple,  cherry, 
grape  and  raspberry;  we  have  not  secured  a  hardy  variety  in 
several  centuries  from  the  original  stock  brought  over  from  the 
mild,  moist  sea  coast  climate  of  western  Europe. 

As  for  hardiness,  answering  Mr.  Patten's  remark,  hardiness 
is  only  one  factor  of  adaptation.  It  may  mean  resistance  to  cold, 
that  is  the  way  we  understand  it  chiefly  here,  but  real  hardiness 
means  also  the  resistance  to  heat,  drouth,  fungus  troubles  and 
all  that.  We  can  get  all  that  by  crossing  or  by  straight  selec- 
tion if  we  raise  enough  seedlings.  We  may  obtain  almost  any 
combination.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Patten  has  done  some  magnifi- 
cent work  with  his  apple  seedlings.  We  cannot  tell  beforehand 
just  what  the  combination  is  that  .will  make  ^*the  Shakespeare 
of  the  species,''  as  I  havo  calle<l  it.  That  is  the  one  plant  we  are 
after;  Shakespeare  appeared  only  once  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  and  we  are  after  his  equal,  figuratively  speaking,  in 
the  apple  line.  We  do  not  want  any  local  author,  we  want  the 
best.  As  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned,  Prof.  Munson  of 
Texas  has  learned  by  repeated  trials  that  our  selected  northern 
wild  plums  winter  kill  in  Texas, — they  wake  up  too  early.  That 
is  another  feature  of  adaptation,  they  are  too  far  north.  In 
southern  Russia  the  Siberian  larch  is  a  failure  in  the  south  be- 
cause it  starts  too  early.  As  far  as  the  Turner  raspberry  is  con- 
cerned, it  stood  fairly  well  in  Dakota  until  the  earlv  '90s,  then 
the  dry  seasons  came  on  and  out  they  went.  The  Turner  went 
out  with  me  at  Brookings,  it  is  worthless  and  tender.  It  may 
bear  fruit  once  in  a  while  when  very  carefully  protected,  but  it 
is  ofF  the  list.  We  have  tested  the  Snyder  blackberry,  it  also  is 
an  absolute  failure.  All  the  blackberries  are  failures.  All 
eastern  raspl>crries  have  failed,  standing  out  on  the  open  prairie 
away  from  the  shelter  of  J^linnesota  woods.  The  only  raspberry 
that  is  going  to  win  out  will  be  of  pure  native  stock,  or  hybirds 
of  the  cultivated  with  the  wild  raspberries  of  the  northwest.  The 
surest,  quickest  and  very  likely  the  only  way  to  get  hardiness 
into  a  tender  species,  is  to  use  a  hardy  species  in  crossing,  be- 
cause thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  have  done  the 
8— Hort. 
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work  wliicli  yoii  cannot  do  in  your  lifetime.  Don't  start  on  a 
ten  thousand  year  job  in  your  work  in  acclimating  tender  plants. 

Prof.  Sandstcn:  I  want  to  refer  back  to  the  corn  incident. 
I  think  Prof.  Hansen  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  corn  was  standing  frost,  but  I  thought  I  made  myself 
imderstood  by  saying  that  com  can  be  matured  with  several  de- 
grees less  heat  now  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state  than  it 
could  fifty  years  ago.  That  is  to  say,  if  an  ear  of  corn  will  ripen 
with  a  less  degree  of  heat  in  northern  Minnesota  to-day  than  it 
could  fifty  years  ago,  it  does  not  require  as  much  heat  as  it  did 
previously.  I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  it  can  stand  the  frost, 
I  hardly  hope  to  live  to  sec  a  corn  plant  endure  the  frost.  I  also 
realize  that  Prof.  Hansen  has  a  different  problem  before  him 
from  what  we  have,  it  is  not  only  the  question  of  temperature, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  drought.  We  may  have  a  temperature  of 
forty  below  zero  in  Wisconsin  and  not  kill  some  of  our  plants, 
while  the  same  temperature  would  kill  the  same  plants  in  South 
Dakota,  because  they  have  the  droughty  condition  that  we  have 
not,  and  he  has  a  problem  to  work  out  entirely  different  from 
ours  and  he  may  be  right  in  his  ideas  of  hardiness  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  native  stock.  But  we  have  also  found  this  thing  in 
our  native  crab  apple  which  we  call  so  hardy,  that  it  is  not  any 
more  hardy  than  many  of  our  hardy  apples  taken  to  Texas; 
manv  of  them  die  there. 

Mr.  Toole :  This  society  never  had  such  a  waking  up  on  the 
subject  of  plant-brocding  and  we  have  so  many  thoughts  to  carry 
liome  with  ns  to  help  us  along  in  planting  for  future  work.  But 
if  we  take  everything  for  granted  as  proven,  every  theory  that 
we  have  heard,  we  might  be  discouraged  in  the  enthusiasm  we 
have  shown  and  with  wliicli  we  expect  to  carry  on  our  develop- 
ment of  a  winter  apple  and  a  more  hardy  winter  apple  than 
we  have.  But  wo  have  groat  encouragement  and  so  much  has 
l)eeu  given  to  us  in  what  has  been  developed  in  the  seedlings 
and  what  wo  find  from  getting  the  historic  of  apples  shown  at 
tliis  meeting,  that  T  think  we  do  not  know  really  what  latent 
hardiness  is  stored  away  in  some  kinds  of  apples  that  we  have 
lK>en  breeding  and  I  do  not  think  wo  need  to  be  the  least  bit  dis- 
couraiTcd  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  in  going  on  and 
breeding  thro\igh  selection  and  crossing,  without  any  hybrid iz- 
inff  whatever. 

^fr.  INf.  S.  Kellogg :  I  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  trial  orchard,  from  what  class  of  trees  have  the  scions 
been  taken  from  which  these  trees  have  been  grown?  Have  they 
been  from  any  carefully  selected  scions,  or  have  they  been  in- 
discriminately selected  and  indiscriminately  grafted? 
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The  Secretary:  Mr.  Kellogg  can  answer  part  of  that,  be- 
cause some  of  the  stock  was  taken  from  his  nursery. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  That  is  just  the  point.  If  we  are  going  to 
attempt  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  of  varieties  and  a  se- 
lection of  scions  in  this  grafting,  we  have  got  to  put  the  price 
of  nursery  stock  up  where  you  cannot  touch  it  with  a  ten-foot 
pole.  But  if  you  are  going  to  graft  indiscriminately,  you  will 
have  to  take  what  the  nurserymen  have  and  sell  to  you  at  prices 
that  they  think  are  remunerative. 

Prof.  Sandsten:  I  think  there  is  some  truth  and  philosophy 
in  that,  yet  I  hardly  think  the  price  ought  to  be  made  so  high 
that  we  cannot  reach  it  with  a  bamboo  pole.  I  think  there  is  a 
reasonable  limit  to  it,  and  I  think  if  the  nurseryman  will  sell 
his  trees  for  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  apiece,  he  can  afford  to 
select  his  scions  and  not  get  the  scions  in  the  nursery.  Not  only 
that,  but  to  have  some  one  else  cut  them  for  him,  who  does  not 
know  one  tree  from  another.  We  would  hear  less  to-day  against 
the  nurserymen  in  this  state  if.  the  cutting  of  scions  were  done 
more  judiciously.  I  mean  to  say  that  so  many  trees  are  sold 
under  the  wrong  name,  and  it  is  hurting  nurserymen  a  great 
deal  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  nurserymen  would  charge 
thirty-five,  even  fifty  cents  a  tree  at  retail  and  sell  farmers  trees 
true  to  name,  they  would  be  better  off.  I  have  letters  almost 
every  day  from  farmers  saying:  "What  can  we  do,  we  never  get 
a  tree  true  to  name  ?"  Not  always,  but  in  most  cases.  That  is 
a  thing  that  nurserjnnen  can  remedy  by  being  careful  in  cutting 
the  scion  and  I  believe  that  the  nurseryman  ought  to  have  an 
orchard  and  cut  his  scions  from  bearing  trees  if  possible.  I  am 
not  advocating  that  strenuously,  but  I  think  they  can  get  trees 
tme  to  name. 

Prof.  Hansen:  Just  a  word  from  the  standpoint  of  Euro- 
pean nurseries.  We  regulate  the  output  and  price  and  quality 
of  the  scion.  Sometime  when  we  get  a  little  more  sense  and  wo 
have  wasted  a  little  more  money,  we  will  establish  this  fact,  that 
the  nursery  business  is  a  profession  and  men  who  go  into  it 
should  be  regulated  and  submit  to  regulations  just  the  same  as 
anybody  else;  that  would  enforce  honest  competition.  Now, 
your  whole  fraternity  is  suffering  from  dishonest  competition 
and  you  are  the  biggest  set  of  chumps  to  submit  to  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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THE  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLE. 

A  Member :    I  would  like  to  ask  information  about  the  seed- 
less apple. 

Prof.  Sandsten:     Mr.  President,  I  know  a  great  deal  about 
it  and  I  know  very  little.    I  know  some  of  the  history  of  it  and 
if  !Mr.  Jewett  is  here  from  Sparta  he  might  be  able  to  tell  us 
just  as  much  as  I  can.     The  history  of  the  seedless  apple  as  I 
have  it  direct  from  Mr.  Spencer,  the  man  who  has  introduced 
the  Spencer  seedless  apple,  is  something  like  this:  I  think  it 
was  in  the  50s  when  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  militia  brought 
the  apple,  or  some  Scions  or  trees,  from  Virginia.  It  was  planted 
in  the  western  part  of  this  state  by  ]Mr.  Waters,  and  he  grew  a 
great  many  of  them,  several  thousand  grafts  were  put  out  and 
Mr.  Waters  never  paid  any  attention  to  iti    Mr.  Waters,  by  the 
way,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Jewett  of  Sparta.    But  the  apple 
was  practically  lost,  so  when  Mr.  Waters  moved  to  Colorado  he 
took  a  few  apples  with  him  and  he  gave  to  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Spencer,  some  of  these  apples.    After  a  ])eriod  of  time,  Mr.  Wa- 
ters moved  to  White  Salmon,  Washington,  where  he  is  living 
to-day  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and  he  took  some  plants 
with  him  to  Washington  and  he  grew  some  trees  and  there  are 
trees  now  gi'owing  in  Washington.     I  have  had  several  letters 
from  ^Ir.  Waters  and  he  sent  me  some  of  the  scions  of  the  trees 
growing  in  Washington,  and  he  also  sent  me  a  box  of  the  seed- 
less apples  grown  in  Washington.     At  the  same  time  I  received 
a  box  of  ap]>los  grown  in  Colorado.    Xow,  the  apples  were  iden- 
tical, there  is  no  diflFerence  in  them  at  all,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  same  apple.     It  is  not  a  wonderful  invention  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  handling  the  same,  it  is  a  plain  fraud  and  Mr.  Wa- 
ters says  he  is  not  surprised  at  it  that  it  should  be  that  way. 
Evidently  he  can  explain  it  no  other  way  than  by  saying  that 
^Ir.  Spencer  probably  thought  that  he  was  dead  and  buried  and 
that  no  one  knew  of  the  seedl(v^s  apple,  but  Mr.  Waters  came 
to  life  and  lived  to  s(»e  the  fraud.     Now,  the  apple  is  selling  all 
over  the  count rv  and  Prof.  Eletcher  told  me  that  thousands  are 
being  sold  in  Michigan.     Fruit  growers  and  farmers  paid  two 
<lollars  apiece,   some  company   is  established   in   almost   every 
.state  and  in  Canada,  s<'lling  these  trees  at  two  dollars  apiece 
and  tlu^v  an*  n«»t  worth  two  cents  apiece.     Xow,  it  is  right  that 
the  ])ul)lic  slunild  knr)W  the  circumstances  of  this  company  and 
the  value  of  the  fruit.     The  apple  is  as  poor  as  any  Ben  Davis, 
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it  can  bo  used  for  a  baseball  just  like  the  Ben  Davis  can,  and 
it  is  all  right  for  keeping  qualities,  as  no  one  will  eat  it.  The 
tree  is  a  fair  grower.  In  our  experience  with  them,  our  grafts 
grew  two  feet  in  one  season,  grew  very  vigorously,  but  the  apple 
has  no  value  and  it  is  certainly  not  worth  two  dollars  apiece; 
might  be  worth  ten  cents  to  us  as  a  novelty,  but  the  trees  should 
not  be  bought. 

The  Secretary :  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  emphasize  what  Prof. 
Sandsten  has  said  in  regard  to  the  seedless  apple.  I  also  had 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Waters  and  I  want  to  add  one  word 
to  that.  I  received  samples  of  the  Waters'  Seedless  and  samples 
of  the  Spencer  Seedless,  and  I  pronounce  them  identical,  it  is  the 
same  apple  beyond  a  doubt,  and  if  you  recall  one  of  the  claims 
made  by  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  companies,  it  is  this,  that 
the  apple  was  codling  moth  proof  and  that  the  worms  did  not 
attack  it.  Out  of  the  eight  apples  that  I  received  from  Mr. 
Waters  five  were  wormy,  and  out  of  the  five  w^iich  I  received 
from  the  Spencer  Seedless  orchard,  three  were  wormy  ana  that 
is  a  pretty  fair  proportion,  assuming  those  from  the  Spencer 
Seedless  orchard  represented  the  average  quality.  I  photo- 
gi'aphed  those  at  long  and  short  range,  upside  down  and  inside 
out  and  I  have  pictures  of  all  of  them. 

Prof.  Sandsten :  The  worms  have  very  poor  taste  when  they 
go  into  a  Spencer  Seedless  apple. 

Mr.  Jewett:  I  wish  to  say  that  the  professor  has  given  the 
exact  facts  in  the  matter  of  the  Spencer  apple. 

Mr.  Patten:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  suppose  Prof.  Sandsten 
meant  no  refiection  on  the  Ben  Davis  apple  when  he  referred  to 
it  as  a  baseball  apple.  He,  I  presume,  intended  to  say  a  Wis- 
consin grown  Ben  Davis. 

The  Secretary:  I  want  to  ask  the  people  here  if  any  one 
knows  of  a  Spencer  Seedless  apple  company  in  Wisconsin.  I 
understand  that  a  branch  of  the  company  has  been  established 
in  this  state.  Is  there  a  branch  company  in  Wisconsin,  does 
any  one  know  of  any  company  selling  the  Spencer  Seedless 
apple  in  Wisconsin?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  about  it  and 
I  think  Prof.  Sandsten  would  like  to  know  about  it  also ;  if  the 
agents  are  at  work,  I  am  sure  I  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  at 
any  time,  and  I  think  the  horticultural  department  of  the  uni- 
versity would  also. 

Mr.  Rosenow:  I  got  the  information  from  a  salesman  that 
it  had  been  around  our  way  and  is  working  Oshkosh  county  and 
he  is  distributing  circulars  and  making  large  claims  for  the 
Spencer  apple.    Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  around  that  way. 

Mr.  Melcher:     I  met  probably  the  same  agent  as  Mr.  Ros- 
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enow.    I  might  say,  he  is  advertising  them  in  the  local  papers 
and  I  think  he  is  doing  considerable  business. 

Prof.  Hansen :  The  Seedless  apple  is  an  interesting  topic.  It 
is  a  very  old  thing,  hundreds  of  years  old.  These  Seedless  apples 
bob  up  in  every  generation;  there  is  not  one  of  the  lot  that  is 
of  any  account.  I  was  talking  with  the  United  States  pomologist 
last  December  and  he  thinks  it  is  simply  a  renaming  of  the  same 
old  varieties  that  have  appeared  heretofore.  It  is  a  fraud,  the 
best  you  can  say  for  it,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  stopped  before  it 
goes  further. 


A  PLAXT  BREEDER'S  TRIP  THROUGH  SIBERIA  AND 

AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

By  Prof.  N.  E.  Hanson,  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 

The  principal  object  of  my  third  trip  to  Russia,  from  which  I 
returned  January  2nd  of  the  present  year,  was  to  trace  the 
northern  limits  of  alfalfa  in  Asia.  The  journey  began  June  23, 
1006,  and  the  six  months'  journey  turned  out  to  be  a  trip 
around  the  world,  ranging  in  latitude  from  70  to  20  degrees. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  his  work  in  agricultural  exploration,  is  to  conquer 
*'tho  Great  American  Desert"  by  the  introduction  of  economic 
plants  from  similar  climates  of  the  old  world.  In  1897-98,  as 
])art  of  this  work,  I  made  an  overland  journey  of  2,000  milos 
through  Turkestan,  western  China  and  southern  Siberia ;  as  one 
result  of  this  adventuresome  effort,  Turkestan  alfalfa  was  im- 
ported to  America  for  the  first  time  and  its  northern  limits 
traced  in  the  overland  journey.  On  this  second  trip  to  Siberia, 
I  took  up  tlio  broken  trail  where  I  left  it  and  followed  where 
it  le<l  which  proved  to  bo  clear  across  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  interesting  fact  was  brought  out  that  where  the  blue  flow- 
c  red  alfalfa  stops,  the  yellow  flowered  species  are  found  extend- 
ing from  1,000  to  2,000  miles  further  north  across  the  conti- 
nent. As  they  are  excellent  forage  plants  in  dry  sections,  it 
scorns  to  indicate  that  the  alfalfa  belt  will  be  ultimately  ex- 
tended  in  North  America  as  far  north  as  we  mav  care  to  farm. 
Xot  an  ounce  of  the  seed  is  for  sale  anvwhere ;  all  the  seed  was 
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gathered  from  wild  plants  on  the  Siberian  steppes.  Some  tap- 
rooted  Siberian  clovers  were  found  in  this  same  region,  also 
other  promising  forage  plants. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  attend  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Hybridizing  and  Cross-Breeding  in  London,  and  some 
remarkable  advances  have  been  recorded  since  the  last  Inter- 
national Conference  four  years  ago,  which  I  also  had  the  honor 
of  attending.  Some  three  years  before  this  time,  the  present 
series  of  Conferences  of  Plant  Breeders  was  begun  in  London 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  about  four  years  from 
now  the  next  Horticultural  Conference  will  probably  be  held 
in  Paris.  At  the  Xew  York  Conference,  Dr.  Batesou  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  came  from  England  to  tell  us  about  Men- 
del's Law  of  Heredity,  recently  re-discovered.  Since  that  time 
the  work  of  demonstrating  the  applicability  of  this  law  has  been 
going  on  vigorously  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  with  Cambridge 
L'^niversity  in  the  lead. 

Briefly  it  may  bo  stated  that  in  the  crossing  of  two  distinct 
varieties  of  plants,  say  A  and  B,  the  oi)posing  characteristics 
are  either  dominant  or  recessive  and  arrange  themselves  by 
chance  in  equal  numbers  of  AA's  and  BIVs,  say  25  of  each  in 
each  100,  with  50  AB's.  The  AA's  may  be  called  dominant, 
the  BB's  recessive,  and  the  AB's  heterozygote.  AA's  or  BB's 
are  fixed  in  type  at  once ;  the  AB's  can  never  be  fixed  because 
they  split  up  again  in  the  next  generation.  All  are  apparently 
alike  in  the  first  generation,  but  the  unknown  character  of  each 
can  be  demonstrated  only  by  testing  their  reproductive  power. 
This  shows  at  once  which  are  true  to  type  and  which  are  not ; 
in  other  words,  the  type  is  fixed  at  once  without  going  through 
a  long  process  covering  many  years  of  laborious  selection.  It 
appears  the  law  applies  to  animals  also,  and  animal  and  plant 
breeding  in  Europe  and  America  will  henceforth  be  put  upon 
more  of  a  scientific  basis  by  this  new  law.  In  the  exhibit  from 
Cambridge  University  and  elsewhere  was  shown  a  remarkable 
series  of  specimens  showing  the  applicability  of  this  law  in  the 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals,  such  as  sweet  peas,  stocks,  gar- 
den peas,  com,  wheat,  mice,  sheep,  horses,  moths,  snails,  and 
so  forth.  Furthermore,  the  law  applies  to  intangible  thin;^ 
like  disease-resistance  in  plants  and  to  milling  quality  and  high 
yield  in  wheat.  It  appears  probable  that  the  animal  and  plant 
breeding  of  the  world  will  be  greatly  modified  as  to  methods  by 
the  application  of  this  law  of  heredity. 

The  problem  of  the  English  wheat  breeder  has  been  to  com- 
bine the  high  milling  qualities  of  the  American  wheats  with  the 
high  yield  of  the  English  wheats.     The  American  wheats,  with 
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their  superior  and  strong  milling  qualities,  are  not  liked  b>- 
farmers  in  England  Ix  cause  of  their  low  yield  in  the  English 
climate.  The  attempt  is  Ix'ing  made,  however,  to  originate 
varieties  which  combine  the  superior  milling  qualities  of  the 
American  wheats  w-ith  the  high-yielding  power  of  the  English 
wheats,  and  with  excellent  prospects  of  success. 

In  two  vears  these  new  v^rietias  will  be  readv  for  distribu- 
tion.  The  work  is  heing  done  at  Cambridge  University  in 
England.  In  a  visit  to  Cambridge  University,  I  noticed  some 
interesting  work  being  done  in  the  cross-hi-eeding  of  sheep, 
showing  that  Mendel's  T^w  holds  good  for  sheep  as  well  as  sweet 
peas,  also  in  the  breeding  of  poultry.  The  problem,  however, 
becomes  quite  complicated  at  times  because  some  qualities  are 
inherited  in  pairs  ('*genetic  coupling'')  or  even  higher  num- 
bers, so  that  large  numl)ers  are  necessary*  to  make  clear  the  law. 

Dr.  I3ateson,  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  Conference, 
named  this  new^  science  ^'Genetics,''  which  is  a  shorter  word 
than  Artificial  Evolution  and  Thremmatology  which  had  been 
emplo.yed  hitherto.  Dr.  Tschermack  of  Austria  also  enriched 
the  science  with  the  new  work  '^Kryptomer"  by  which  is  meant 
the  hidden  quality  transmitted  in  a  dormant  state  to  the  next 
generation. 

Tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  offered  royal  hospitality 
to  all  foreign  delegates  throughout  the  meeting.  The  seat  of 
honor  at  the  great  banquet  wafi  given  to  your  delegate  from  the 
United  State.s.  The  English  nobility  was  represented  in  goodly- 
numbers  at  the  banquet,  and  garden  parties  or  lunches  were  also 
given  by  Sir  LawTence,  ])re^ident  of  the  society,  Baron  Itoths- 
child,  and  the  I^ndon  Horticultural  Societv. 

In  my  paper  on  J^rr(  ding  Cold-Kesistant  Fruits,  I  tried  to 
illustrate  the  point  that  it  is  possible  to  transmit  resistance  to 
cold  by  hybridizing  hardy  with  ttmder  species  of  plants,  and 
told  of  the  work  in  this  linc^  in  Soutli  Dakota. 

A  large  number  of  other  extremely  valuable  papers  were 
read  at  the  (Conference,  but  lack  of  time  at  present  prevents 
anv  fuller  details. 

There  has  been  a  big  lK)om  in  England  in  the  way  of  disease- 
resistant  i)<)tat(Ks  and  prices  went  to  a  fabulous  height.  Thia 
question  was  discusscnl  at  the  Conference  and  I  afterwards  in- 
vestigated the  quc^ticm  eKj^where  in  England.  The  boom  col- 
lapsed a  f(^w  months  aero,  and  the  much  bocmicfl  varieties, 
**Xorthem  Star''  and  ''Kl  Dorado,"  f(»ll  from  their  high  pe<les- 
tals  when  put  to  actual  field  trial.  However,  substantial  and 
accurate  work  is  Innng  done  in  develf>ping  the  disease-resistant 
varieties  of  the  potato,  and  full  success  is  oidy  a  question  of 
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time.  The  work  heuceforth  will  be  done  upon  a  rock  bottom 
foundation  and  no  more  balloon  voyages  will  be  possible  for 
the  British  public.  The  dream  of  the  potato-breeder  is  to  origi- 
nate a  variety  proof  against  the  blight  which  caused  the  potato 
famine  in  Ireland  some  sixty  years  ago.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds first  will  be  indeed  a  benefactor  to  the  race.  Other  spe- 
cies of  potatoes  are  being  imported  from  various  regions  of  the 
world  and  many  crosses  are  being  attempted. 

After  leaving  England,  the  experiment  station  work  of  Den- 
mark, Xorway  and  Sweden  was  studied,  including  the  far 
northern  part  of  Xonvay  and  Sweden  called  Lapland,  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  At  Lulea,  ^Northern  Sweden,  some  remark- 
able work  was  being  done  in  originating  varieties  of  cereals, 
especially  bai'ley,  capable  of  enduring  frosts  at  critical  stages 
of  growth.  At  Svalof,  southern  Sweden,  I  found  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutation  had  been  recognized  in  the  course  of  extensive 
experiments  in  originating  new  varieties  of  cereals.  The  many 
excellent  varieties  already  obtained,  we  may  now  tionsider  ac- 
cording to  De  Vriea  to  be  elementary  species,  isolated  from  sys- 
tematic species.  Tlie  varieties  obtained  are  remarkable  for 
uniformity  of  type.  At  all  of  the  experiment  stations  visited, 
De  Vries'  mutation  theory  was  recognized  as  being  of  primary 
importance  in  plant-breeding  and  animal  breeders  must  recog- 
nize its  equal  importance  in  their  work.  The  journey  was 
continued  through  Finland,  European  Russia  and  Siberia,  the 
homeward  journey  being  via  Japan. 

Tn  Russia  in  1894  I  rememl)er  visiting  the  estate  of  a  prince 
who  owned  210,000  acres  of  land.  On  this  estate  tliere  was  a 
potato  patch  of  1,000  acres  which  were  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol.  At  that  time  we  could  make  no  use  of  such 
varieties  but  w4th  the  free  alcohol  bill,  a  wide  field  is  now  open. 
In  Russia  certain  varieties  of  potatoes  have  lx»en  found  to  1x3 
high  in  starch  content,  too  coarse  for  table  iise,  very  productive, 
and  found  especially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 
They  are  also  used  in  stock  feeding.  Seventeen  barrels  or  casks 
of  these  varieties  were  obtained  for  trial. 

In  visiting  Russian  nurseries  I  foimd  that  the  question  of 
root-killing  of  the  apple  has  become  more  than  ever  an  oppress- 
ing problem.  Some  of  the  Russian  nurserymen  have  been  slow 
to  adopt  the  Siberian  crab  {Pynts  haccaia)  as  a  stock  for  the 
apple,  because  the  seed  was  not  readily  obtainable,  and  they 
could  get  the  French  crab  seed  from  Franco  very  cheaply.  By 
French  crab  is  meant  the  same  species  as  the  cultivated  ap])le 
(Pyrus  Mains).  Recent  severe  winters  however  have  caused 
such  extensive  losses  that  these  nurserymen  have  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  Siberian  roots  were  necessary.  Pynis  baccata 
is  the  pure  Siberian  crab;  the  old  Yellow  Siberian  is  a  large 
fruited  variety  of  this  species.  Pyrus  prunifolia  is  also  a  North 
Asiatic  species  and  is  considered  by  some  American  authorities 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  Pyrus  baccata  with  Pyrus  Malus.  In  the 
cultivation  they  are  represented  by  such  hybrid  crabs  as  Tran- 
scendent, Minnesota,  Hyslop,  Whitney,  Virginia,  Early  Straw- 
berry and  Florence.  I  presented  this  theory  as  to  the  hybrid 
origin  of  Pyrus  prunifolia  to  many  while  abroad  but  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  was  a  pure  species  and  not  a  hybrid.  Some 
favored  using  Pyrus  prunifolia  because  its  budding  season  was 
longer  than  that  of  Pyrus  baccata.  As  to  relative  hardiness, 
Pyrus  baccata  is  no  doubt  hardier  than  Pyrus  prunifolia  as  it 
ranges  further  north.  But  for  a  large  erea  of  our  prairie  North- 
west both  species  will  probably  be  hardy  enough. 

In  the  course  of  the  journey  many  other  seeds  and  plants  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interest  were  obtained.  But  this 
paper  'is  long  enough  now. 

Tlie  trip  was  a  rough,  adventuresome  one,  with  political  and 
social  conditions  very  unsettled.  Personally,  I  have  always 
found  the  Russians  a  hospitable,  courteous  people,  who  have  a 
great  regard  and  friendship  for  America  and  Americans.  The 
trip  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  I  found  the  plants  whose  exist- 
ence I  susi)ected  nine  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  in  all  probability  it  will  advance  northwest<*m 
prairie  agriculture,  and  especially  in  the  newer  regions  of  the 
western  Dakotas. 

Some  of  the  plants  may  help  Wisconsin  and  wherever  trouble 
has  lxK)n  experienced  with  winter-killing  of  the  common  alfalfa. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  failures  in  farming  in 
the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  west  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  cultivated  were  from  Western  Europe ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  unwise  to  farm  in  a  dry  climate  with  wet  climate  plant?. 
In  like  manner  wo  may  say  that  it  appears  to  be  an  undertaking 
fraught  with  disappointment  to  attempt  to  acclimate  an  alfalfa 
oriffinallv  from  Xorthern  Africa  to  the  cool  moist  climate  of 
Wisconsin.  Some  of  our  (efforts  at  acclimating  plants  really 
means  that  we  are  undertaking  a  job  that  nature  has  taken  some 
tlKuisands  of  years  to  accomplish. 
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STRAWBERRY  REVIEW. 
M.  S.  Kellogg,  Janesville. 

"  'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  Judging  ill; 
But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offense 
To  tire  our  patience,   than  mislead  our  sense." 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  If  in  the  few  minutes 
that  shall  be  taken  at  this  time  to  listen  to  a  short  review  of  the 
past  season,  and  one  of  the  virtues  of  this  review  will  be  its 
length,  I  shall  perhaps  trespass  on  your  good  nature  to  repeat 
that  \vhich  has  been  said  so  many  times  before  in  the  meetings 
of  this  honored  Society  and  of  others  but  if  I  "tire  your  pa- 
tience," I  will  endeavor  not  to  "mislead  your  sense."  If  that 
which  is  said  shall  be  a  repetition  of  oft  told  truths,  bear  with 
me,  and  remember  that  perhaps  there  is  a  "doubting  Thomas" 
here  who  has  not  heard,  or  having  heard  did  not  understand  the 
successful  methods  of  Strawberry  culture. 

Plant  injury  1905-6  and  cause.  There  is.  in  the  writer's  es- 
timation but  three  causes  that  entered  into  the  so-called  winter- 
killing of  Strawberry  plants,  during  the  winter  in  question. 
First  is  a  failure  to  properly  cover  the  plants ;  second  a  lack  of 
moisture  to  be  found  in  the  soil  at  the  time  the  ground  freezes 
up  for  winter  (and  this  had  very  little  to  do  with  injury  during 
this  winter  as  the  rain  fall  was  quite  plentiful  the  fall  of  1905)  ; 
third,  the  long  continued  spell  of  soft  weather,  lasting  from 
about  February  20th  until  April;  during  these  several  weeks 
only  rarely  did  the  ground  remain  frozen  for  two  nights  con- 
secutively without  the  frost  coming  out  during  the  day  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  This  long  continued  and  extreme 
changing  of  temperature  sapped  the  vitality  from  the  plants 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  winter  since  1898-9,  when  the  de- 
struction of  fruit  trees,  plants  and  vines  was  so  wide  spread. 
Strawberry  plants  came  out  in  April,  1906,  with  no  green  leaves 
whatever,  all  growth  having  come  up  from  the  buds,  weakened 
by  the  causes  already  given.  Another  governing  cause  for  the 
injury  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  summer  of  1905  was 
very  dry  and  that  plants  did  not  make  the  usual  growth,  or  have 
the  usual  vigor  and  length  of  root,  so  they  were  more  easily 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  during  the  trying  weather  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1906.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  we 
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are  only  twelve  miles  from  the  Illinois  state  line,  plants  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  fairly  good  shape.  Without  question 
some  of  the  cases  where  injury  was  shown  w^as  by  lack  of  proper 
covering,  or  at  least  lack  of  proper  attention  to  see  that  the  cover- 
ing remained  where  it  was  applied.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
were  able  to  determine  if  our  plants  were  injured  last  spring 
was  in  the  number  that  failed  to  grow  in  our  new  plantings; 
this  was  about  5  per  cent.,  somewhat  larger  per  cent  than  usual, 
and  from  reports  we  received  from  our  customers  and  others  we 
must  conclude  that  the  loss  of  plants  last  spring  was  greater  than 
for  several  years.  We  had  no  fruiting  beds  left  from  our  plant- 
ings in  1905  as  we  dug  all  the  beds  out  to  supply  our  plant  trade. 

1906  crop  and  piices.  The  crop  with  us  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  full  crop.  Berries  began  ripening  about  the  first 
of  June,  marketing  began  on  the  12th ;  the  season  reached  its 
height  on  June  23rd  and  closed  on  July  7th.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  was  from  fair  to  good,  and  prices  ranged  firm  and 
good.  Season  opened  with  price  at  12^  cents,  and  reached  the 
lowest  point  at  the  height  of  the  season,  at  which  time  good 
berries  were  bringing  8  cents  per  quart  at  wholesale.  Taken 
altogether  the  prices  were  very  satisfactory,  and  taken  with  the 
fairly  good  yield,  growers  fared  pretty  well  in  our  section. 

Most  profitable  varieties.  This  much  mooted  question  will 
no  doubt  provoke  lively  discussion,  and  the  writer  would  have 
accepted  the  subject  assigned  to  him  with  fear  and  trembling 
had  he  knoAvn  that  this  was  to  bo  the  only  paper  on  Strawberries 
during  this  meeting.  The  five  most  profitable  varieties  with 
us,  would  be  as  follows: 

Senator  Dunlap,  which  easily  heads  the  list,  Clyde,  Bcder- 
wood,  Warfield  and  Lovett. 

In  connection  wuth  this  list  of  five  varieties  it  must  1x3  remem- 
bered that  our  soil  is  black  prairie  loam,  and  lays  pretty  level, 
yet  has  sufiicient  drainage  so  that  surface  water  seldom  stands 
on  the  land.  The  list  would  without  doubt  be  varied  on  the 
different  soils  and  perhaps  with  different  culture.  We  plant  our 
StrawberricsS  four  feet  by  two  and  mark  the  field  after  the  same 
has  been  well  prepared  by  fall  plowing,  followed  by  spring  plow- 
ing and  harrowed  to  a  fine  tilth.  The  marking  is  done  with 
a  light  wood  marker,  similar  to  the  old  fashioned  corn  marker, 
drawn  by  two  men  and  guided  by  a  third.  The  cross  marks 
are  made  with  a  similar  marker  with  the  teeth  two  feet  apart 
and  then  plants  are  set  where  the  marks  cross.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  crowns  are  not  too  deep  nor  too  high  and  the  field  is 
cultivated  at  once.  We  use  a  spade  to  open  holes  in  setting,  hav- 
ing found  it  the  most  satisfactory  tool  for  that  purpose.     Re- 
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member  three  things  are  necessary  in  strawberry  growing,  these 
are  cultivate  early  and  often,  then  cultivate  again,  and  finally 
during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months  cultivate  all  the  time. 
Where  plants  are  rowed  both  ways  it  does  away  with  a  large 
part  of  the  hand  work  and  reduces  the  cost  of  caring  for  an  acre 
up  to  the  time  of  fruiting.  When  the  rimners  get  8  inches  long 
it  is  time  to  stop  cross  cultivation  and  begin  to  prepare  your 
bed  for  fruiting  by  laying  down  the  runners.  The  early  plants 
make  the  strongest  fruiting  vines,  and  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  have  as  many  early  ones  as  possible.  We  practice,  as  nearly 
all  plant  growers  do,  the  matted  row  system,  and  have  found 
that  this  system  answers  all  needs  where  the  two  objects  are 
fruit  and  plants. 

The  past  season  we  had  no  new  beds  to  fruit  as  we  dug  out 
all  of  our  1905  plantings  for  the  plants,  so  these  observations 
have  been  from  old  beds  fruiting  the  second  and  third  time. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Daub:  Mr.  Kellogg  made  a  statement  that  he  thought 
it  was  frost  and  winter  kill  that  caused  the  injury  and  also 
lack  of  covering.  Now  mine  were  thoroughly  covered;  I  had 
about  three  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre  and  they  froze  out  or  died, 
I  don't  know  which.  There  was  no  lack  of  cover  on  my  part. 
I  live  in  Eau  Claire,  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  We 
have  plenty  of  moisture,  plenty  of  snow,  they  were  never  ex- 
posed all  winter  until  the  spring  thaws,  and  the  spring  thaws 
were  not  very  injurious  to  our  plants.  And  I  noticed  at  the 
same  time  in  some  of  our  places  where  men  had  not  covered  their 
plants  at  all,  on  side  hills  where  they  were  wind  swept  and  yet 
they  lived  and  were  thrifty.  Those  were  a  few  exceptions. 
Now  if  they  were  winter  killed,  it  looks  to  my  mind  as  if  those 
were  the  ones  that  ought  to  have  suffered.  I  am  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  one  piece  that  was  exposed  at  the  north-west  where 
we  get  the  severe  wind,  the  snow  had  been  almost  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  wind  and  that  was  one  of  the  few  pieces  that  ex- 
isted in  the  spring  and  yielded  a  big  crop  and  some  of  the  cov- 
ered fields  failed  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Turner :  Might  it  not  have  been  to  much  mulching  and 
a  large  amount  of  snow  that  must  have  smothered  the  plants  in 
Northern  Wisconsin?  , 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  do  not  think  it  was,  because  we  have  had 
sections  of  our  land  that  were  covered  with  snow  that  thawed 
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and  tlicy  were  frozen  in  in  the  ice  and  those  would  come  out  in 
better  condition  than  some  Avith  covers,  so  I  do  not  think  it 
was  smothering. 

Mr.  Toole:  Our  strawberry  plants  in  Sauk  county  suffered 
badly  with  winter  killing  and  the  clover  also  and  we  think  it 
was  Avith  too  much  covering  and  that  was  with  ice.  We  could 
sec  with  our  clover  and  alfalfa  wherever  the  ice  under  the  snow 
had  been  anchored,  there  they  suffered  the  most.  Mr.  Pearson 
is  here  and  he  can  tell  about  the  conditions  that  he  suffered  very 
badly  with  last  winter. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Eichardson  to  say  that 
their  plants  on  which  the  water  was  standing  so  that  the  ice 
formed  above  the  plants  came  through  in  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  we  have  had  a  section  of  our  field 
which  froze  solid. 

Mr.  Kellogg :     Please  tell  us  what  kind  those  were. 

Mr.  Richardson :     Warficld  and  Senator  Dunlap. 

Mr.  Turner:  In  every  instance  where  the  ice  covered  the 
strawberry  plants  in  my  field,  they  died. 

Mr.  Pearson :  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  discuss  this  question 
as  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  subject.  I  found  considerable  in- 
jury in  the  spring  and  found  that  I  had  to  cancel  several  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  orders  for  strawberry  plants.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  subject  to  contemplate,  and  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  the  cause  of  the  injury  was,  but  I  have  about  concluded  that 
it  was  ice,  because  where  there  was  deep  snow  after  a  rain. 
where  the  snow  had  blown  into  the  ravines  and  held  the  ice 
off  the  plants,  they  were  net  injured;  where  the  ground  was 
bare  when  that  rain  came  and  the  ice  froze  onto  the  plants,  they 
were  packed  very  closely  in  the  dirt  and  the  leaves  seemed  to 
be  dead  in  the  spring  and  I  concluded  from  that  that  it  was  the 
ice  that  killed  the  plants. 

Mr.  Post :  In  regard  to  the  ice  subject,  if  water  forms  over 
tlie  strawberry  bed  and  the  water  is  sufiiciently  cold  to  freeze 
that  ice  solid  down  to  the  ground  and  the  frost  remaining  in 
the  ground,  it  will  invariably  kill  the  plants,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  under  the  ice,  the  strawberries  will  live. 
That  has  boen  o\ir  experience  for  twenty  years. 

]Mr.  Daub :  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  gentleman, 
I  believe  he  is  right 

!Mr.  Hutcliins :  I  am  not  a  strawberry  man,  but  I  am  very 
much  like  the  man  !Mark  Tw^ain  tells  about  who  never  had  any 
children  of  his  own  and  who  had  given  the  subject  a  half  hour's 
consideration  and  felt  qualified  to  give  impartial  advice  to 
parents.     That  is  somewhat  the  case  with  me  in  regard  to  straw- 
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terries,  however,  I  find  from  the  discussion  which  I  find  quite 
animated  in  different  places,  that  it  is  agreed  among  strawberry 
men  that  it  is  partly  due  to  what  is  termed  "root  rot."  I 
have  heard  in  different  places  of  this  disease  of  plants.  The 
President  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Cook  of 
Owosso,  is  quite  a  large  strawberry  grower  and  of  late  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  this  injury  and  Professor 
Taft  of  the  Horticultural  College  of  Michigan  has  dealt  with  it 
and  while  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they  have  not  traced  the  diffi- 
culty, that  is,  they  have  not  located  it,  have  not  diagnosed  it 
completely,  still  they  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  root  rot. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  you  have  the  same  difficulty  here. 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  been  raising  strawberries  for  a  good 
many  years  and  lost  one  half  or  more  of  our  plants  last  spring. 
I  think  in  every  case  where  the  winter  rains  came  and  melted 
the  snow,  as  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  after  nearly  every  snow  we 
had  a  rain  which  melted  most  of  the  snow  and  then  it  froze  and 
wherever  this  ice  formed  over  the  plants,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
plants  were  dead  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail,  in  all  the 
years  we  have  worked,  to  kill  strawberry  plants  if  water  gathers 
in  the  winter  over  the  plants  and  freezes  down  to  the  ground. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of  people  who  advocate 
unqualifiedly  setting  the  rows  the  long  way  of  the  ground.  It 
is  a  great  deal  easier  cultivating  and  a  great  deal  easier  picking, 
because  you  will  not  have  any  after  such  a  winter  as  last  year. 
We  lost  one  half  of  our  crop  practically  as  a  result  of  having 
the  rows  set  lengthwise  of  the  bed.  In  cultivating,  the  culti- 
vator will  of  necessity  (and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it,  I  think) 
make  slight  ridges,  perhaps  not  over  an  inch  high  or  two  inches 
high  at  the  sides ;  I  speak  of  level  land  now,  not  rolling  land. 
Our  land  is  level.  The  ground  on  the  sides  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  middle  and  with  the  rows  set  lengthwise  the  water  can- 
not get  off,  where  we  have  those  winter  rains.  The  result  was 
that  it  lodged  in  many  places,  not  from  improper  drainage,  but 
simply  from  the  result  of  the  cultivation,  held  the  water  back, 
flooded  in  spots  all  over  the  field,  and  the  result  is  destruction. 
Whereas,  if  the  rows  had  been  crosswise,  the  water  would  have 
followed  dowTi  those  little  furrows  and  gone  into  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Hager :  I  want  to  put  in  a  word  here  in  regard  to  my 
experience  and  what  I  saw  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  I  saw 
small  beds  where  the  water  had  stood  and  had  frozen  up  solid 
and  stayed  so  all  winter  and  the  plants  were  in  good  shape.  I 
saw  beds  well  mulched  on  rolling  land,  light,  porous  soil  in 
which  they  killed  absolutely  and  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  my 
own  beds,  some  of  the  plants  outside  of  the  mulching.     We  put 
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our  rows  four  feet  apart,  having  a  matted  row  of  about  six- 
teen to  eighteen  inches.  We  aim  to  cover  or  mulch  the  matted 
row  but  in  some  instances  they  were  not  all  covered  and  there 
were  a  few  plants  sticking  out  of  the  mulch  and  in  some  in- 
stances those  sticking  out  were  alive  and  those  under  the  straw 
were  absolutely  dead  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  more  than  one  thing  the  matter,  that  it  was  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  because  I  cannot  explain  the  various 
conditions  with  any  one  thing,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  a  disease  as  much  as  it  was  climatic  conditions,  for  the 
reason  that  when  we  came  to  dig  plants  we  found  so  many  of 
the  plants  that  were  apparently  alive,  with  a  green  top,  but  the 
roots  were  black,  or  partly  blackened,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  more  than  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  There  is  no  doubt  quite  a  difference  between 
conditions  that  exist  in  our  locality  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  and  those  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The 
gentleman  stated  that  the  leaves  showed  green  in  the  spring  and 
the  roots  were  dead.  With  us  the  leaves  were  all  dead  when  we 
uncovered  them,  thoy  were  all  simply  left  in  the  bed  and  our  loss 
has  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average.  It  was  done  gradu- 
ally, so  that  it  leads  us  to  think  that  what  injury  we  suffered  was 
by  the  soft  weather  in  February  and  March,  alternating  with 
frost.  They  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  they  stood  looking 
like  a  spider  trying  to  find  some  place  to  go. 

ISlr,  Crawford :  I  remember  having  a  patch  some  years  ago 
that  was  under  water  for  perhaps  a  week  at  a  time,  the  children 
skating  over  it  and  then  the  thaw  came  one  day ;  it  was  under 
water  again  the  same  winter,  frozen  again  with  the  skating  rink 
the  second  time,  and  when  spring  came  the  plants  were  just  as 
healthv  as  could  be. 

Mr.  Van  Loon :  We  had  an  experience  last  winter  different 
from  any  proposition  that  we  ever  imdertook  in  the  line  of  rais- 
ing strawberrioa.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  larg- 
est part  of  our  beds  planted  to  the  Senator  Dunlap  strawberries; 
a  few  rows,  perhaps  three  or  foiir  of  them,  were  of  the  Beder- 
wood  and  the  Warfield.  The  plants  of  the  Dunlaps,  owing  to 
the  rich  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  manures  that  had  been  ap- 
plied, showed  a  very  rank  growth,  the  beds  being  so  thickly  set 
with  plants  that  wo  could  not  expcK*t  to  get  fruit  in  the  shape 
that  thev  wore  in.  On  account  of  scarcity  of  help  we  con- 
cluded that  it  was  nocossary  to  do  something  different  from  hoe- 
ing and  cutting  those  out,  so  in  reading  over  a  book  that  was 
published  by  Mr.  Perry  of  Ohio,  we  found  that  in  the  Southern 
Wisconsin,  I  think,  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  living  in 
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Green  Bay  at  that  time  whom  Mr.  Perry  visited  during  the 
same  season;  he  found  that  Mr.  Smith  had  a  great  share  of  his 
crop  of  strawberries  entirely  covered  with  mulch,  not  only  be- 
tween the  rows  as  has  been  stated  and  as  is  the  usual  custom, 
but  all  of  the  plants  entirely  covered  and  thickly  covered. 
From  the  way  that  these  plants  survived  and  looked  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  we  concluded  that  it  might  perhaps  add  to  the  vital- 
ity of  some  of  these  new  varieties,  for  instance,  the  Dunlap, 
they  showed  a  great  deal  stronger  growth  after  this  treatment 
We  went  to  work  and  followed  the  directions  that  Mr.  Perrv 
gave  in  his  book,  first  covering  with  pea  straw,  partially,  while 
the  other  part  is  covered  with  hay  and  straw  such  as  we  have, 
wheat  or  rvo  straw.  In  addition  to  this,  we  covered  the  entire 
surface  with  barnyard  manure,  so  that  every  plant  that  was 
mowing  on  that  soil  was  out  of  sight  and  remained  out  of  sight. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  smothering,  to  a  large  extent, 
this  part  of  the  bed  where  the  ground  had  become  so  thickly 
set  with  plants.  The  result  of  it  was  that  late  in  the  spring 
a  few  of  these  plants  began  to  show,  not  many,  but  in  digging 
under  and  in  handling  the  plants  under  the  mulch  we  found  a 
great  number  of  the  plants  were  alive,  perhaps  even  more  than 
we  wanted  and  further  on  the  berries  in  consequence  of  this 
were  much  later  in  ripening,  but  we  found  that  with  the  work 
that  we  had  done  and  the  manu:r<5  that  we  had  applied  that  that 
was  one  way  of  growing  plants  in  a  bed  where  the  plants  are  so 
thickly  set  and  where  you  do  not  want  to  put  in  any  work. 
"While  it  does  not  affect  the  plants  to  the  extent  of  killing  them 
outright,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  these  plants  that  were 
planted  next  to  the  Dunlaps,  the  Bederwood  and  the  Warfield, 
a  good  share  of  them  had  actually  killed  out  in  large  patches, 
while  right  along  the  row  of  the  Dunlaps  were  plants  sufficient 
to  produce  a  crop  such  as  we  had  never  raised  before.  That 
was  in  the  winter  of  1905-6. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Fl^jtcheb,  Agricultural  College,  ^lich. 

The  rapid  development  of  commercial  fruit  growing  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  American  agriculture.     Previous 
to  1860  there  were  very  few  commercial  orchards,  fruits  were 
9— Hort 
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grown  almost  wholly  for  home  use,  and  not  for  market.  With 
the  growth  of  cities,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruit,  some  men  found  it 
profitable  to  abandon  general  farming  and  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  orchards  and  small  fruit  garden,  which  had  hitherto 
been  greatly  neglected.  From  these  small  beginnings  of  about 
fifty  years  ago  the  greiit  fruit  interests  of  the  present  time  have 
developed,  and  csj)ecially  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  12th  census  reports  that  on  1.4  per  cent,  or  86,094  of  the 
0,149,584  farms  in  the  linited  States  fruit  growing  is  the  lead- 
ing industry.  These  farms  included  (5,004,877  acres  of  fruit 
plants  which  produced,  in  ISOO,  212,»500,040  bushels  of  fruits, 
worth  $88,751,840.  In  value  of  the  product  fruit  growing  was 
eighth,  the  crop  of  corn  b^ing  worth  $828,000.000 ;  hay  and  for- 
age, $484,000,000  ;  wheat,  $309,000,000  ;  cotton,  $323',000,00O ; 
oats,  $217,000,000;  vegetables  $113,000,000;  forest  products, 
$109,000,000  ;  potatoes,  $98,000,000  ;  fruit,  $83,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  report,  there  were  $404,000,000-  invested 
in  fruit  farms,  as  compared  with  $5,493,000,000  invested  in 
hay  and  grain  farms  and  $5,091^000,000  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry. 

These  figures  reflect  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  fruit  industry,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  the  c(*nditions  existing  during  the  last  census  year, 
1899.  l"nquesti(mably  the  next  census  will  show  that  25  per 
cent,  and  more  has  been  add(»d  to  the  amoimt  of  capital  invested 
in  fruit  growing,  and  that  fruit  ]) recedes  potatoes  and  forest 
products,  at  least,  in  commercial  importance.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  the  fruit  growing  business  is  expanding 
more  rapidly  thru  mo^"t  oilier  line^  of  crop  husbandry.  There 
is  every  probability  tliat  this  expansion  will  continue,  for  fruit 
is  iKcoming  more  generally  considered  a  staple  article  of  diet, 
and  not  a  luxurv,  as  formerlv. 

The  rapidly  increasing  production  of  fruit  has  set  in  motion 
certain  economic  forces  wdiich  the  fruit  growers  of  today  may 
well  consider.  As  the  area  in  fruit  becomes  larger,  competition 
becomes  stronger  and  the  prices  received  for  fruit  are  corres- 
pondinglv  lower.  The  larcer  demand  for  fruit,  due  to  the  in- 
crea'^e  in  population  and  the  more  common  use  of  fruit  as  a  sta- 
ple article  of  diet,  have  not,  in  most  cases,  fully  offset  the  in- 
creasing conipctiticm.  In  general,  the  prices  received  for  fruit 
are  lower  now  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago;  that  they  will 
go  lower  still  we  have  no  doubt.  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  for  the  prices  received  for  fruit  depend  upon 
economic  con<litions  which  are  ever  fluctuating,  but,  taken  as  a 
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whole,  the  prices  that  the  fruit  grower  receives  for  his  products 
are  lower  now  than  they  used  to  be  and  probably  they  will  <-on- 
tinue  to  go  lower. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  prices  received  for  fruit  are  tending 
lower  because  of  increasing  competition,  and  also  that  this 
gfmeral  tendency  is  continually  upset  somewhat  by  fluctuations 
in  the  relation  between  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  fruit, 
I  quote  the  following  market  reports  on  Baldwin  apple,  Bartlett 
pear,  Concord  grape  and  Fancy  quince.  These  quotations  were 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  Rural  Xew  Yorker  from  1880  to 
1905  and  are  for  the  general  market  of  Xew  York  City.  The 
market  quotations  taken  were  for  the  week  nearest  the  middle 
of  each  month.  The  price  given  for  the  year  was  secured  by 
averaging  the  prices  quoted  for  the  several  months.  In  all 
cases  the  quotations  are  for  fancy  fruit.  In  a  few  months  no 
quotations  were  given;  and  when  there  was  any  doubt  about 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  fruit  mentioned,  it  was  not  included. 
While  this  method  of  getting  at  the  average  price  received  for 
fruit  in  diflferent  years  is  open  to  criticism,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
fair  a  comparison  as  can  be  made. 

The  quotations  show  that  the  price  for  Concord  grapes  and 
Bartlett  pears  have  declined  most  noticably,  that  the  price  re- 
ceived for  quinces  have  declined  but  little,  and  that  the  price 
received  for  Baldwin  apples  have  fluctuated  least  of  all.  The 
average  price  received  for  Baldwin  apples  from  1880  to  1895 
was  $2.77  as  compared  with  $2.80,  the  average  from  1895  to 
1905;  for  Bartlett  pears,  $6.5G  as  compared  with  $4.04;  for 
Concord  grapes,  ^c  as  compared  with  2]e;  for  fancy  quinces, 
$4.61  as  compared  with  $3.78 

Although  the  prices  received  for  fruit  fluctuate  widely  from 
year  to  year,  owing  to  many  varying  factors  in  the  supply  of 
fruit  and  the  demand  for  it,  yet  there  is  a  general  tendency  to- 
ward lower  prices,  just  as  there  is  in  every  other  commodity  the 
supply  of  which  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

The  fruit  grower  of  today  need  not  view  this  descending  scale 
of  prices  with  alarm.  Reduced  prices  have  leen  met,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  met  for  some  time  to  come,  by  a  lower 
cost  of  production,  so  that  the  profits  may  still  be  as  large  as  in 
earlier  years,  though  the  prices  received  are  smaller.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  fruit  grower  must  look  forward  to  the  time — 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  here  in  some  sections — when  fruit 
growing  will  be  profitable  only  to  the  man  who  can  put  superior 
fruit  on  the  market  at  a  very  low  cost  of  production.  This 
means  congenial  climate,  favorable  soil,  varieties  that  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  to  the 
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demands  of  the  market,  and  skill  in  all  the  details  of  culture  and 
marketing.  The  owners  of  Xew  England  cotton  mills  are  being 
forced  to  move  them  to  the  south,  where  the  raw  material  and 
labor  are  cheaper,  so  that  they  can  manufacture  cotton  goods  at 
less  expense.  In  every  trade  and  industry  the  man  who  can 
produce  the  goods  a  trifle  cheaper  than  his  competitors  has  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  them.  So  it  is  in  fruit  growiilg. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  things  to  be  considered  besides  the 
ability  to  produce  fruit  cheaply,  nearness  to  a  good  market,  for 
example,  may  be  worth  more  to  the  grower  than  a  low  cost  of 
production.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  increasing  neces- 
sity for  the  fruit  grower  to  figure  on  the  cost  of  production  as  ac- 
curately as  he  can,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  market  returns.  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  producing  his  articles  with  anything  like  the  accuracy 
of  the  manuafacturer.  The  raw  materials  of  the  fruit  grower 
arc  sunlight,  air,  water,  soil ;  these  are  manufactured  into  fruit, 
but  under  such  varying  conditions  that  it  is  impossible  to-  as- 
r»ign  values  and  predict  results  accurately.  But  a  fairly  relia- 
ble estimate  can  be  made,  and  I  urge  the  necessity  for  such  a 
calculation  in  view  of  the  increasing  competition  in  the  fniit 
business. 

cost  of  land. 

The  main  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  in 
fruit  growing  are  land,  capital,  goods  and  labor.  When  the  fruit 
grower  buys  land,  he  is  really  buying  its  fertility,  or  its  power 
to  produce  crops.  lie  is  buying  nitrogen,  potash  and  other 
plant  foods,  soil,  water,  soil  texture,  the  heat  and  light  shed  upon 
tliat  soil  by  the  sun.  He  is  buying,  not  mere  dirt,  but  all  the 
energies  and  forces  al)0ve  the  soil,  as  well  as  in  it,  that  are 
needed  to  transform  or  manufacture  plant  food  into  apples, 
])eaehes,  strawberries.  The  value  of  different  soils  as  fruit  fac- 
tors varies  greatly;  the  fruit  grower  learns  that  this  often  de- 
pends fully  as  much  upon  their  texture  as  upon  their  chemical 
(composition.  He  learns,  moreover,  that  while  man  can  do 
much  to  improve  poor  soils,  and  so  increase  their  productivity — 
by  tillage,  gn  en-mauuring,  irrigation,  etc. — Vet  Nature  does 
more  to  provide  a  soil  with  desirable  qualities  than  man  can 
ever  do.  It  is  for  his  intercut  to  get  land  that  already  has  a 
large  productive  capacity,  if  it  can  be  procured.  The  need  of 
under  drains,  for  instance,  may  increase  the  cost  of  producing 
fruit  several  cents  a  bushel.  There  is  much  fruit  planted  on 
land  that  is  so  poor  or  so  poorly  draiiud  that  it  has  not  the 
power  to  prod  11  CO  fruit  economically. 
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The  amount  of  capital  that  the  fruit  grower  invests  in  land 
is  large.     The  average  size  of  the  fruit  farms  of  the  United 
States  is  74.8  acres  as  against  159.3  acres  for  hay  and  grain 
farms  and  226.9  acres  for  live  stock  farms.     But  the  average 
fruit  farm  is  worth  $71.55  per  acre,  while  the  average  hay  and 
grain  farm  is  worth  $30.34  per  acre  and  the  average  stock  farm, 
but  $21.14  per  acre,  so  that  the  value  of  the  average  fruit  farm 
is  $5,374,  the  hay  and  grain  form  $4,834  and  the  stock  farm 
$4,797.     The  census  shows  that  72.4  of  the  value  of  the  average 
fruit  farm  is  land,  and  this  constitutes  72.3  of  the  value  of  the 
hay  and  grain  farm,  and  59.9  of  the  value  of  the  stock  farm. 
So  it  appears  that  the  fruit  grower  usually  has  as  large  an  in- 
vestment in  land  as  other  husbandmen,  and  larger  than  many. 
The  more  perishable  the  fruits  he  grows  the  more  imperative  is 
it  that  land  be  secured  near  his  market.     This  usually  means 
that  the  land  will  be  worth  more  and  so  tlie  cost  of  production 
be  increased  that  much.     13;it  the  advantages  of  being  close  to 
a  market  may,  and  usually  do,  more  t)ian  offset  this  loss,  in  the 
case  of  perishable   fruits   like   strawberries,    raspberries   and 
plums.     .On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fruit  can  be  grown  just  as 
well  at  a  distance  from  the  market,  and  is  not  quickly  perish- 
able, as  winter  pears  or  apples,  it  is  manifestly  a  saving  in  cost 
of  production.     This,  likewise,  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  cost  of  getting  the  fruit  to  market.     In  figuring  the 
cost  of  production  the  capital  invested  in  land  should  be  charged 
due  interest 

COST  OF   CAPITAL  GOODS. 

Under  this  general  heading  are  included  such  items  as  ma- 
chinery, implements,  buildings,  farm  animals,  fertilizer,  spray- 
ing materials,  cash  capital,  and  other  things  that  are  needed  in 
growing  and  handling  the  crop.  Here  again  the  fruit  grower 
has  a  heavy  investment. 

A  raachine  cr  implement  that  does  work  formerly  perfonned 
by  hand,  and  does  it  cheaper,  lowers  the  cost  of  production. 
Some  machines  and  tools  do  better  work  than  others ;  one  spray- 
ing outfit  may  spray  a  tree  just  as  well  as  another  and  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  cheaper.  The  fruit  grower  who  uses  the  most 
improved  cultivators,  sprayers,  pruning  tools,  so  that  the  work 
is  done  cheapest,  protluces  his  fruit  for  the  least  money  and,  to 
that  extent,  has  an  advantage  over  his  neighbor  who  uses  tools 
poorly  adapted  for  the  work,  lligli  priced  tools  are  not  expen- 
sive if  they  do  the  work  easier  and  ohea])er.  One  should  not 
begrudge  the  price  of  a  new  tool,  if  it  will  do  the  Avork  in  less 
time  or  with  greater  thoroughness. 
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The  fruit  grower  is  a  specialist  in  agriculture;  hence  he  re- 
quires more  tools  than  the  general  farmer.  The  value  of  the 
implements  and  machinery  on  the  average  farm  of  74  acres,  is 
$175,  or  $2.34  per  acre;  on  the  average  hay  and  grain  farm  of 
159  acres  $166,  or  $1.04  per  acre;  on  the  average  live  stock 
farm  of  227  acres,  $151,  or  $.66  per  acre.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  implement:^  on  all  American  farms  is  $760,- 
000,000,  or  an  average  of  $.90  per  acre,  which  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  80  per  cent,  since  1850 ;  thus  the  fruit  farm  has  2^  times 
as  much  capital  invested  in  implements  as  the  average  farm. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  fruit  grower  regarding  the  amount 
of  capital  that  he  can  afford  to  invest  in  implements  should  be 
this:  he  cannot  afford  not  to  have  an  implement  that  will  en- 
able him  to  produce  fruit  cheaper.  The  investigations  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  liave  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  last  20 
years,  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  the  substitution  of  horse, 
steam  and  other  power  for  hand  labor,  the  effectiveness  of 
hiunan  labor  on  farms  has  been  increased  one-third.  The  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  choice  fruit  is  certainly  lower  than 
it  was  15  years  ago.  Has  the  fruit  grower  estimated  how 
much  the  use  of  a  power  sprayer  decreases  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing fruits  from  pests,  as  compared  with  a  hand  sprayer?  He 
is  perhaps  not  as  dependent  upon  implements  as  the  grain 
and  hay  farmer,  but  he  should  be  watchful  for  every  new 
labor-saving  device  that  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  raising  fruit. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  buildings,  machinery 
and  livestock  on  the  average  fruit  farm  is  27.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment,  as  compared  with  27.7  per  cent  on  hay 
and  grain  farms  and  40.1  per  cent,  on  stock  farms.  The  in- 
vestment in  fertilizers  is  usually  much  higher,  being  at  the 
rate  of  30  cents  per  acre  for  all  the  fruit  farms  of  the  country, 
while  hay  and  grain  farms  invest  four  cents  per  acre  and 
stock  farms  but  two  cents.  There  is,  of  course,  much  varia- 
tion on  this  point.  ^lost  of  the  fertilizing  for  fruit  is  done 
east  of  the  ^Mississippi;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  western 
fruit  farms  have  never  been  fertilized.  In  addition  to  these 
items  of  "required  capital  a  certain  amount  of  cash  must  be 
kept  on  hand  to  run  tlie  farm.  This  usually  varies  from  $4 
to  $30  or  more  per  acre  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  land 
and  the  intensitv  of  culture. 

COST   OF  LABOR. 

The  hil)or  ))r(>bloin  enters  into  the  fruit  grower's  budget  of 
expense  quite  heavily,  especially  if  he  grows  small  fruits.    Ac- 
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cording  to  the  twelfth  census  there  is  but  one  hired  farm  hand 
to  every  three  farms.  This  shows  that  most  of  the  work  on 
the  average  farm  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  On 
the  fruit  farm  hired  labor  is  often  necessary,  especially  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  most  especially  at  harvesting. '  Although  the 
average  fruit  farm  is  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  average 
hay  and  grain  farm,  it  requires  more  labor,  largely  because  it 
is  cultivated  more  intensely.  One  of  the  increasing  difficul- 
ties in  fruit  growing,  as  in  other  lines  of  farming,  is  to  get 
sufficient  reliable  help.  The  man  who  grows  perishable  fruits 
is  most  concerned  about  this  phase  of  the  business.  Some 
fruit  growers  meet  the  situation  very  satisfactorily  by  raising 
large  families,  but  this  solution  is  denied  to  some. 

The  man  who  is  locating  a  fruit  industry  should  consider 
very  carefully  where  he  can  get  labor  and  what  it  will  cost. 
There  is  much  difference  in  localities  in  this  respect.  In  gen- 
eral, the  nearer  to  a  city  or  town  the  fruit  farm  is  located  the 
more  easily  the  labor  problem  is  solved.  This  advantage  may 
help  to  offset  higher  valuation  of  land.  Human  labor  is  the 
most  expensive  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  fruit.  The  effort  should  be  jnade  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  hand  labor  that  is  needed  by  using  improved  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  grow  other 
crops  besides  fruit,  so  that  the  labor  needed  for  fruit  may  be 
kept  employed  throughout  the  year,  as  is  discussed  further  on. 

FBUIT   ZONES. 

Besides  these  three  primary  factors  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing fruit — land,  capital  goods  and  labor — several  other  points 
bear  a  very  important  relation  to  the  problem.  The  adapta- 
bilitv  of  the  fruit  or  varietv  to  the  location,  the  site  and  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  grown,  has  more  influence  than  all  the  other  points 
that  have  been  mentioned.  The  fruit  grower  must  remember, 
first  of  all,  that  there  are  fruit  zones,  or  regions  that  are  par- 
ticularly adapted,  by  climate,  topography  and  soil,  for  the  cul- 
ture of  a  certain  fruit.  Thus  we  have  the  grape  belt  of  Cha- 
tauqua  County,  New  York;  the  peacli  belt  of  western  Michi- 
gan ;  the  apple  region  of  the  Hood  River  Valley,  Oregon ;  and 
so  on.  Tho  limits  of  these  general  fruit  zones  are  now  pretty 
clearly  defined,  although  every  year  small  areas  formerly  con- 
sidered uncongenial  for  a  certain  fruit  are  being  found  favor- 
able for  it.  In  most  every  locality  a  number  of  fruits  can  be 
grown ;  but  the  fruits  that  can  be  grown  the  best,  and  therefore 
the  cheapest,  may  be  but  one  or  two  kinds.     Fruit  growing  is 
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bound  to  become  more  and  more  segregated,  for  increasing  com- 
petition will  make  it  impracticable  to  grow  a  staple  fruit  except 
in  the  locality  and  on  the  soil  where  it  thrives  best,  and  so  can 
be  grown  cheapest.  The  demands  of  a  near-by  market,  however, 
will  offset  this  to  some  extent.  In  locating  a  fruit  farm  this 
point  should  be  kept  in  mind,  although  market  conditions,  cost 
of  land  and  other  factors  may  sometimes  make  it  expedient 
to  grow  a  fruit  outside  its  most  congenial  clime. 

\Vliat  is  true  of  fruits  as  a  whole  is  true  aho  of  varieties. 
Certain  varieties  thrive  best  in  certain  localities  or  on  certain 
soils.  It  costs  less  to  raise  a  bushel  of  fruit  if  the  variety  is 
happy  in  its  environment  than  if  it  is  not.  Tliis  one  point  may 
have  more  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production  than  all  others. 
Tlie  man  who  tries  to  raise  Baldwins  in  a  locality  where  a  tree 
as  hardy  as  Wealthy  is  needed,  is  sure  to  fail ;  the  man  who  tries 
to  raise  Warfield  strawberries  on  heavy  land,  better  adapted  for 
Parker  Earlc,  must  expect  the  cost  of  producing  his  berries  to 
be  a  little  larger  than  if  he  had  fitted  the  variety  lo  the  soil  more 
skillfully.  The  varieties  that  succeed  best  can  usually  be  grown 
the  cheapest,  arid  usually,  but  not  always,  they  will  pay  the  best. 
In  his  effort  to  province  fruit  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  fruit 
grower  will  naturally  turn  to  the  varieties  that  reach  the  great- 
est perfection  on  his  farm,  provided  they  are  satisfactory  in 
other  respects. 


COST  OF  FIGHTING  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES. 

The  expense  of  fighting  insects  and  diseases  is  a  large  item 
in  the  cost  of  producing  fruit,  and  this  expense  varies  widely  in 
different  sections.  There  are  irricfated  vallevs  in  the  west 
v/herc  it  cc-^ts  50  cents  per  tree  a  year  to  protect  apples  from 
eodlin  moth ;  and  there  are  other  areas  where  apples  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  same  pest  for  10  cents  per  tree,  or  less.  like- 
wise it  CO  4s  30  cents  per  vear  to  protect  a  peach  tree  from  San 
.lose  seale  in  some  sections  and  nothing  in  other  sections.  Fire 
blight  may  ruin  half  the  pear  trees  in  one  locality;  another  may 
be  exempt.  S;)  one  of  the  important  points  for  a  prospective 
fruit  grower  to  look  after,  is  the  probable  cost  of  fighting  pests 
and  diseases  and  the  probable  unavoidable  loss  because  of  them. 
IIo  may  find  that  one  localitv  offers  great  advantages  over  an- 
other in  this  rc'-ipeet.  This  j)oint  is  of  large  and  growing  im- 
]>orta:!e<»  in  estimating  the  ro^t  of  pro<]ucing  fruit. 
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SINGLE-CBOP    OR  DIVEESIFIED    FAHMIKG. 

The  cost  of  producing  fruit  will  be  influenced  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  kind  of  farming,  whether  only  fruit  is  grown  or 
mainly,  with  other  crops  or  stock  as  a  side  issue.  Seventy-five 
years  ago,  when  most  of  the  population  lived  in  the  country, 
the  aim  of  the  farmer  was  to  produce  all  the  articles  that  were 
needed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  family.  He  grew  small 
quantities  of  nearly  all  the  crops  that  would  thrive  on  his  farm. 
iVow  the  farmer  grows  crops  for  market,  not  for  his  household. 
The  growth  of  cities  and  increasing  competition  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to  specialize  along  some 
line  and  to  grow  only  the  crops  or  raise  the  stock  that  succeed 
best  on  their  farms,  and  to  purchase  those  necessities  that  they 
can  buy  cheaper  than  they  can  raise.  Agriculture  is  becoming 
more  and  more  specialized. 

The  business  of  fruit  growing  is  one  of  the  most  specialized 
lines  of  agriculture.  It  is  usually  conducted  on  small  farms 
under  intensive  culture,  and  but  a  few  kinds  of  fruit  plants 
are  grown.  Many  fruit  growers  have  no  other  business.  There 
are  economic  advantages  in  this  arrangement,  but  there  are  great 
disadvantages  also.  In  many  cases  fruit  could  be  produced 
chcsLjyer  if  a  certain  amount  of  other  crops  were  grown,  or  stock 
kept.  It  is  all  right  for  the  manufacturer  to  produce  but  one 
article,  for  he  can  work  at  it  all  the  year.  Tlie  crop  of  the  fruit 
trrowor.  however,  occupies  his  attention  but  a  part  of  the  year. 
There  is  much  loss  in  unused  capital,  labor,  teams,  tools  and 
other  capital  goods,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  specialize  too  highly  in 
fruit  growing  and  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  the  fruit  specialist  to  grow  a  certain  amount  of  other  crops, 
or  keep  a  certain  amount  of  live  stock.  He  should,  of  course, 
make  fruit  growing  his  main  business,  and  select  such  other 
interests  as  will  most  effectively  fill  in  the  gaps  that  appear  in 
all  kinds  of  specialized  farming.  Even  though  the  crops  he  se- 
lects may  not  be  nearly  as  profitable,  in  themselves,  as  fruit, 
yet  the  total  profit  from  the  farm  for  a  series  of  years  may  be 
greater,  since  labor  and  the  capital  goods  are  kept  in  use.  In 
short,  the  fruit  grower  should  endeavor  to  have  supplementary 
work  -which  will  not  compete  with  the  fruit  crop;  that  is,  which 
will  not  need  a  large  amount  of  attention  at  the  time  that  the 
fruit  crop  demands  care.  Certain  lines  of  stock  husbandry  in 
which  the  animals  are  fed  in  winter  and  pastured  in  summer 
are  practicable  in  some  cases.     Remember  also  the  value  of  the 
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manure.  Dairying,  of  course,  would  come  in  competition  with 
the  fruit  crop  in  summer.  In  most  cases  some  line  of  farm 
work  can  be  found  which  will  not  encroach  seriously  upon  the 
fruit  crop,  and  which  will  make  use  of  the  capital  goods  and 
labor  of  the  farm  that  otherwise  would  bo  idle.  To  that  extent 
it  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  fruit. 

Added  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  fruit  is  the  cost  of  placing 
it  on  the  market.  Here,  also,  are  many  points  that  make  for 
profit  or  loss.  The  cost  of  harvesting  and  packing,  the  cost 
of  packages,  the  distance  of  the  orchard  from  the  railroad  or 
shipping  point,  the  character  of  the  roads  between  the  orchard 
and  the  shipping  point,  the  cost  of  tran3iK)rtation  and  commis- 
sion— these  and  other  points  should  be  figured  on.  Every  mile 
that  an  orchard  is  distant  from  a  shipping  point  adds  to  the 
price  at  which  the  grower  can  put  that  fruit  on  the  market  at  a 
profit.  The  cost  of  placing  fruit  on  the  market  is  as  fluctuating 
as  the  cost  of  producing  it.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  consider  this  point  in  detail. 

estimates  on  the  cost  of  production. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  tho 
cost  of  producing  fruit  is  extremely  variable,  depending  upon 
many  factors,  moat  of  which  the  fruit  grower  can  conti-ol.  Any 
estimate  must  be  j^ersonal  estimate — now  much  it  costs  a  cer- 
tain man  in  a  certain  locality ;  and  this  estimate  may  be  wide 
of  the  general  average.  ^Merely  to  show  what  it  costs  some  men 
to  produce  fruit,  I  quote  from  some  letters  received  the  past 
month.  The  figures  given  include  both  the  cost  of  growing  the 
fruit  and  the  cost  of  picking,  packages  and  packing,  but  not  the 
cost  of  marketing  it.     The  estimates  are  for  first  grade  fruit. 

Apples — T.  A.  Farrand,  Efiton  Rapids,  ]!ilich.,  25  cents  a 
bushel;  W.  Jf.  Pratt,  Bent(m  Harbor,  Mich.,  28  cents;  Benton 
Gebhardt,  Hart,  Mich.,  25  cents;  T.  C.  Wilson,  Hanibal,  Mo., 
»30  cents ;  L.  A.  Gomlman,  Kansas  (.^ity.  Mo.,  20  cents. 

Pears— T.  A.  Farrand,  :54  cents  a'bushel;  W.  M.  Pratt,  30 
cents;  L.  A.  Goodman,  SO  cents. 

Cherries — T.  A.  Farrand,  $1.00  per  bushel;  Benton  CJeb- 
hardt,  75  cenrs;  W.  ^I.  Pratt,  $l.:iO;  L.  A.  Goodman,  70  cents. 

Plums — T.  A.  Farrand,  50  cents  per  bushel;  Benton  Geb- 
hardt, 50  cents:  L  A.  (i(HKhnan,  50  cents. 

Peaches  -T.  A.  Farrand,  4*5  cents  per  bushel;  Rmton  Geb- 
hardt, 45  to  (U)  cents:  W.  M.  Pratt,  40  cents;  L.  A.  Goodman, 
40  cents;  T.  C.  Wilson,  :10  cents. 
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Grapes — ^W.  M.  Pratt,  4-5  cents  per  pound ;  L.  A.  Goodman, 
1  cent ;  K  G.  Blalock,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  2  cents. 

Strawberries — ^W.  ll.  Pratt,  $1.20  per  bushel;  L.  A.  Good- 
man, 64:  cents;  T.  C.  Wilson,  $1.25;  N.  G.  Blalock,  $1.20; 
O.  B.  Cook,  Owasso,  Mich.,  $1.73. 

Black  Raspberries — W.  M.  Pratt,  $1.10  per  bushel. 


THE  PROFITS  IN   FRUIT  GROWING. 

Tlie  profits  in  fruit  growing  depend  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  cost  of  marketing  and  market  conditions.  There  is 
more  variation  in  the  income  from  fruits  than  from  most  other 
common  farm  crops.  The  avewige  income,  however,  is  higher 
than  the  income  from  other  common  lines  of  husbandry.  The 
last  census  shows  that  the  average  incomes  in  different  lines  of 
farming  are:  sugar,  $5,317  per  farm;  nurseries,  $4,971;  flor- 
ists' establishments,  $2,991;  rice,  $1,335;  fruit  $915;  live 
stock,  $788;  dairy,  $787;  cotton,  $130.  But  tho  gross  income 
means  nothing;  it  is  the  per  cent  received  on  the  capital  in- 
vested that  coimts.  The  average  fruit  farm  of  74  acres  re- 
turns $760  worth  of  products ;  tho  average  hay  and  grain  farm 
of  159  acres,  $915;  the  average  stock  farm  of  226  acres,  $788. 
Census  statistics  show  that  the  average  fruit  farms  return  9.6 
per  cent  of  interest  on  the  investment.  Very  much  larger  re- 
turns than  this  are  common — I  know  one  man  who,  in  a  series 
of  14  years,  has  averaged  35  per  cent  yearly  from  his  invest- 
ment in  an  apple  orchard.  On  the  whole,  the  returns  in  fruit 
growing  are  apt  to  be  larger  than  the  returns  in  general  farm- 
ing, provided  the  same  degree  of  intelligence,  energy  and  capital 
is  invested  in  each  case.  The  fact  that  83  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
farms  of  the  country  are  ow^icd  by  tho  men  who  work  them,  as 
compared  with  48  per  cent  of  hay  and  grain  farms  and  68  per 
cent  of  dairy  farms,  is  further  evidence  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  countiy  are  making  their  business  pay.  The  census  says : 
"Fruit  farms  have  a  value  above  the  average,  and  a  higher  per 
cent  of  them  are  owned  than  of  farms  of  any  other  class." 

I  have  purposely  left  till  last  the  most  important  item  in  tho 
cost  of  producing  fruit.  This  is  the  personality  and  the  skill 
of  the  man.  This  counts  more  than  all  else ;  for  the  right  sort 
of  a  man  can  over-ride  obstacles,  avoid  mistakes  and  make  fruit 
l)lants  respond  where  a  less  skillful  or  less  energetic  man  would 
fail.  Tho  fruit  grower  is  so  closely  dependent  upon  physical 
conditions,  w^hich  are  unstable,  and  upon  social  and  market  con- 
ditions, which  change  from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  not  possible 
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for  him  to  do  his  work  by  rules  or  estimate  his  expenses  with 
the  mathematical  exactness  of  the  manufacturer  or  merchant. 
It  is  constantly  necessary  for  him  to  adjust  himself  to  new  com- 
mercial and  physical  conditions.  There  is,  of  course,  an  ele- 
ment of  chance  in  the  business,  but  this  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  almost  unfailing  regularity  with  which  success 
follows  energy,  skill  and  judgment. 

Prosperity  is  determined  most  of  all  by  eflSciency.  Most  of 
the  factors  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  producing  fruit  are  within 
the  powers  of  the  grower  to  modify.  Good  judgment  in  select- 
ing a  location  may  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  fruit  more  than 
skill  in  growing  the  crop.  While  this  subject  can  never  be  re- 
duced to  mathematical  exactness,  yet  a  fairly  reliable  estimate 
can  be  made  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  business  fruit  grower  to  fig- 
ure out  an  approximate  estimate.  It  may  show  that  he  is  pro- 
ducing certain  fruits  or  certain  varieties  at  a  loss  and  help  him 
to  weed  these  out,  as  a  dairyman  weeds  out  unprofitable  cows 
with  the  aid  cf  the  scales  and  the  Babcock  test. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G.  J.  K(»llogg:  Tlie  figures  and  representations  of  the 
fruits  given  by  Professor  Fletcher  are  from  large  commercial 
orchards  from  Missouri  and  Michigan.  When  we  get  right 
down  to  the  cost  of  fruit  raised  hero  I  should  put  the  Duchess 
apple  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  on  a  common  farm ;  we  have  not 
e(;mnuTcial  orchards  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  fruit  industry. 
Ilis  report  of  strawberries  agrees  fairly  well  with  our  own, 
from  two  to  four  cents  a  quart ;  he  gives  it  by  the  bushel,  same 
])rice,  but  I  have  been  tr\'ing  to  raise  pears  for  fifty  years.  I 
used  to  say  they  cost  $10  apiece,  I  got  down  to  five  after  a 
wliile,  while  now  I  can  raise  them  for  five  cents  a  piece.  It  de- 
pends on  the  locality  and  somewhat  the  man  and  somewhat  the 
loss  and  experience  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  the  locality 
that  makis  the  difference.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  guess- 
work when  you  come  to  figure  the  cost  of  fruit  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  the  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  the  health  for  his  family, 
tliev  pay,  no  matter  what  they  cost,  thev  pay. 

Prof.  ITanson :  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Fletcher  as  to 
the  prospects  of  planting  more  summer  and  fall  apples  for  cold 
storage  instead  of  planting  winter  apples  that  are  not  as  hardy 
in  the  far  north. 
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Prof.  Fletcher;  1  am  not  familiar  enough  with  conditions 
in  the  far  north  to  give  any  positive  opinion  of  value  on  that, 
but  my  general  opinion  would  be  that  the  prospects  are  good. 

I  believe  that  the  winter  apple  business  has  been  slightly  over- 
done ;  in  Michigan  at  least  I  know  many  growers  who  are  now 
putting  oiit  fall  and  summer  apples  and  have  made  them  a  won- 
derful suceess,  much  more  so  than  the  winter  sorts.  I  wish 
somebody  who  lives  farther  north  than  I  do  would  answer  that. 

President  Coe :  Perhaps  you  can  answer  your  own  question, 
Prof.  Hansen. 

Prof.  Hansen:  I  wanted  to  get  some  light  on  the  subject 
myself.  I  will  say,  though,  that  for  a  large  part  of  the  north- 
west, farther  north  and  west  than  here  a  good  ways,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  fruit  market  is  in  the  possession  of  the  banana  and 
orange  people  and  we  do  not  see  enough  of  these  early  apples.  We 
really  have  to  wait  for  the  eastern  apples ;  the  summer  and  fall 
apple  business  is  not  overdone,  in  fact,  we  get  hungry  for  early 
apples  and  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  transportation  rather 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  have  been  experimenting  a  little,  but  I 
think  it  would  pay  to  raise  more  of  the  fall  and  winter  apples 
and  hold  them  in  cold  storage.  I  think  there  are  many  more 
that  will  agree  with  me,  because  we  have  cold  storage  now  in 
the  cities  that  will  hold  them  almost  perfect ;  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  have  to  ship  in  and  pay  the  freight  when  we  can  raise 
them  so  near  the  market  and  supply  the  market  without  having 
to  ship  so  far. 

Mr.  Philips:  What  success  did  you  have  in  keeping  them 
in  your  cold  storage  cellar? 

Mr.  Howard :  It  keeps  them  perfect ;  I  did  not  put  up  any 
ice  a  year  ago,  but  I  put  up  ice  two  years  ago  and  it  kept  them 
until  June.     I  kept  Duchess  until  February  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  Philips :     Had  not  they  lost  some  of  their  quality  ? 

Mr.  Howard:  Yes,  they  bad  lost  their  quality  and  flavor, 
but  the  apples  were  sound,  without  any  blemish. 

Mr.  Philips :  How  long  did  you  keep  the  Wealthy  so  that 
thev  were  really  good  ? 

Mr.  Howard :     All  winter  long,  they  were  as  crisp  as  could  be. 

Mr.  Kell(^G^ :     What  does  it  cost  you  for  storage  ? 

Mr.  Howard:  The  Duchess  cost  me  about  five  cents  a 
.  bushel. 

Mr.  Philips :     What  does  the  Wealthy  cost  ? 

Mr.  Howard:  It  does  not  cost  me  to  exceed  ten  cents  a 
bushel ;  I  don^t  know  but  I  am  a  little  more  favored  in  location 
than  most  of  vou,  but  it  does  not  cost  to  exceed  that  with  me. 
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The  President :     What  is  the  capacity  of  your  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  Howard :     About  one  thousand  barrels. 

Tho  Secretary :  I  want  to  ask  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers conditions  in  Wisconsin  are  not  more  favorable  to  growing 
fall  and  summer  apples  than  farther  east,  south  or  southwest? 
It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time  that  we  can  raise  better 
Duchess  and  Transparent  and  summer  apples  in  Wisconsin  than 
they  can  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  honestly,  I  fail 
to  see  the  point  in  raising  Duchess  apples  and  in  keeping  them 
until*  January  and  February.  It  seems  to  me  what  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  should  do  today  is  to  raise  Duchess  apples  and  put 
them  on  the  market,  supply  tho  great  markets  of  the  northwest, 
like  Minnneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  I  have  maintained 
for  years  that  this  is  a  line  of  apple  growing  in  which  Wiscon- 
sin can  excel.  We  can  supply  the  entire  northwest  with  sum- 
mer apples,  putting  them  on  the  market  in  the  season  of  sum- 
mer apples.  When  wo  keep  a  Duchess  apple  until  February  we 
place  it  in  competition  with  the  Northern  Spy  and  other  apples 
that  are  a  better  quality.  I  firmly  maintain  that  it  is  up  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  Wisconsin  to  raise  summer  apples  and  let 
the  winter  apples  be  grown  largely  by  the  people  in  the  Ozark 
region  and  Virginia  and  New  York  and  other  great  apple  re- 
gions. Just  the  same  in  all  other  products.  Certain  regions 
of  the  country  arc  adapted  to  certain  products  and  I  believe 
Wisconsin  is  adapted  to  growing  summer  apples,  and  I  believe 
wo  can  plant  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  Duchess  and 
Transparent  and  put  them  on  the  market  to  great  advantage. 
I  think  it  is  merely  a  question  of  transportation  and  marketing, 
there  is  no  question  of  over-production.  You  can  easily  over- 
stock your  local  market  with  a  few  barrels  of  apples,  but  when 
we  solve  the  question  of  distribution  it  will  be  entirely  difiFerent. 

ilr.  Howard:  If  you  raise  Duchess  apples  on  a  lai^  scale 
you  certainly  will  have  to  hold  them.  If  you  ship  them  to  the 
cities,  the  first  thing  you  know  it  will  be  overdone  and  you  will 
not  ^ot  anything.  T  have  held  my  Duchess  at  home  until  the 
Duchess  were  gone  and  T  g^^t  $3.50  a  barrel  for  them  in  the  city 
when  tlie  main  crop  was  cleared  up,  but  if  I  had  put  them  on 
tho  market  when  tliev  were  ready  to  ship  I  would  not  have  got 
the  freiirht  out  of  them. 

^fr.  Toolo:  1;\  regard  to  what  ^[r.  Howard  has  said  about 
keeping  the  Wenltliy,  we  do  not  need  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
W<  althy ;  there  i*?  the  Plumb  Cider  and  others  that  we  have, 
(|uite  a  variety  of  them  and  I  will  say  that  the  Wealthy  when 
kejit  in  the  condition  that  we  know  it  can  be  kept,  is  a  far  better 
apple  than  any  of  the  eastern  varieties  that  come  into  the  Bara- 
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boo  market,  and  if  we  can  place  the  Wealthy  that  are  grown  in 
Sauk  county  on  the  Baraboo  market,  there  would  be  but  very 
little  call  for  the  Baldwin  and  other  apples  of  poorer  quality 
which  come  from  New  York. 

Prof.  Hansen:  I  simply  asked  the  questi(3n  to  start  the  dis- 
cussion. That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of.  A  year 
ago  last  summer  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  thousands  of  acres 
of  apple  orchards  down  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri ;  thqy  were  all 
winter  apples  and  the  question  came  to  my  mind,  where  shall 
we  get  our  apples  before  the  winter  apples  conic  in  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  distribution  has  not  been  solved  by  any  manner  of  means 
in  the  northwest.  If  the  early  apple  men  were  as  well  organized 
as  the  banana  and  orange  men,  they  would  not  leave  these  im- 
mense market  to  these  people;  you  would  have  your  nice  juicy 
Ihicliess  and  Wealthy  apples  in  their  place.  I  think  Prof. 
Cranefield  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that  if  you 
at  the  north  here  can  raise  these  earlier  apples,  the  Duchess  and 
especially  the  Wealthy  and  can  put  them  into  the  market  you 
can  get  ahead  of  the  southern  people,  but  you  must  hold  them 
for  a  time,  be  able  to  solve  the  question  of  cold  storage  and  the 
question  of  distribution,  as  Mr.  Howard  has  suggested,  and  there 
is  an  immense  field.  It  has  occurred  to  me  in  traveling  about 
the  country  that  there  is  a  lack  of  apples  in  the  proper  place. 
Yon  sell  apples  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel.  Duchess  apples  rot 
on  the  ground,  when  there  is  a  whole  empire  northwest  of  here 
that  should  have  them. 

Dr.  Tx)ope :  I  want  to  chip  in  and  inquire  what  basis  you  are 
arguing  upon  ?  Are  you  arguing  for  the  farmer  and  for  the 
home,  or  are  you  arguing  in  a  commercial  sense  ?  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two.  Tlie  farmer  has  no  cold  stor- 
age to  put  his  apples  in,  but  if  he  is  near  to  a  cold  storage  plant, 
he  can  keep  his  summer  or  fall  apples,  he  can  keep  them  so  as 
to  provide  himself  with  apples  all  through  the  winter  and  into 
the  spring,  all  through  the  year,  if  necessary.  One  has  to  dis- 
criminate a  little  too  in  regard  to  the  varieties  that  one  uses  for 
cold  storage.  McMahon's  White  cannot  Ix)  kept  in  cold  storage 
smjcessfully  beyond  Decrml>€r,  I  put  it  as  a  broad  proposition 
that  yon  cannot  do  it.  You  may  have  some  good  McMahon's 
White  in  cold  storage  after  December,  some  that  will  keep  well, 
but  yon  can  keep  them  as  long  as  that  in  your  cellar,  pretty 
nearly,  and  if  yon  keep  them  in  cold  storage,  they  arc  going  to 
scald  and  are  not  going  to  be  good  for  anything,  they  are  going 
to  deteriorate.  Tlie  question  of  the  Duchess  being  in  cold  stor- 
r.ge  any  length  of  time  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all,  because 
when  they  are  kept  in  cold  storage  for  six  weeks  they  are  not 
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g(X>d  for  anything.  The  farmer  has  to  have  some  plan  whereby 
he  can  keep  apples  in  his  own  way,  he  cannot  get  cold  storage, 
so  that  you  are  up  against  a  proposition  there  very  soon  in  the 
question  of  the  fall  apple  and  the  capability  of  Wisconsin  grow- 
ing any  amount  of  Duchess  apples,  and  if  you  have  the  Wealthy 
and  a  few  of  the  fall  apples  and  can  put  them  in  cold  storage, 
you  can  have  apples,  otherwise  you  cannot  If  you  pick  the 
Wealthys  and  the  Longfields  after  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  will 
keep  well  for  a  while.  I  noticed  some  of  both  of  these  on  the 
tables  and  I  will  say  that  I  never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  Longfields 
at  this  time  of  the  j^ear  except  a  few  that  are  kept  in  a  cellar 
where  one  has  to  sort  them  over  and  keep  out  the  rotten  ones. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  them  if  you  let  them  get  fully  ripe  and  there 
is  no  question  but  what  wo  can  keep  the  Wealthy  until  March 
1st,  but  without  cold  storage  you  are  not  sure  of  keeping  them 
loTifirer.  There  is  no  question,  as  Prof.  Cranefield  has  said,  of 
the  amount  of  apples  that  can  be  raised  in  Wisconsin,  but  our 
friend  from  Minnesota  has  said  that  in  order  to  sell  a  Duchess, 
you  have  got  to  sell  it  when  it  first  comes  on  the  market,  or  to 
hold  it  a  little  longer,  but  in  my  opinion  you  must  not  hold  it 
very  long,  otherwise  it  loses  all  its  quality.  That  has  been  my 
experience.  I  have  tried  cold  storage  to  some  extent.  But 
Wisconsin  can  raiso  summer  and  fall  apples,  I  emphasize  the 
fall,  because  they  are  better.  You  do  not  want  anything  bet- 
ter than  a  commercial  orchard  of  fall  apples  of  the  right  kind 
and  if  you  have  cold  storage  you  can  keep  them  later.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Howard  in  regard  to  his  cold  storage  and  what 
it  cost  him  ? 

Mr.  Howard :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  exact 
cost,  because  I  did  so  much  of  the  work  myself,  the  timbers  were 
sawed  out  of  the  woods,  but  the  system  is  the  Bowen  system  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  system  is  perfect.  That  of  course  I  had  to 
pay  for,  I  think  I  gave  $190  for  putting  the  system  in  and  they 
(Hd  the  inside  work  in  putting  it  in. 

The  Secretary' :  I  bone  your  indulgence  just  a  moment  more 
to  emphasize  what  Prof.  Hansen  said.  There  are  people  who 
want  apples  and  cannot  get  apples,  and  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  Dr.  I»opo  as  to  whom  wo  are  speaking  for,  the  farmer  or 
commercial  orchard  man,  I  say,  the  cx>mmercial  orchard.  It  is 
our  duty  to  develop  commercial  orcharding  in  Wisconsin,  I 
think  it  is  high  time,  and  I  l>eg  leave  to  insist  that  wo  can  easily 
grow  and  dispof^o  of  more  summer  and  fall  apples  than  we  are 
now  growing.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  eight 
million  people  within  twenty-fours  hours  of  any  point  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  by  rail,  residents  of  cities,  that  want  apples 
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and  cannot  get  apples.  There  is  Chicago  and  other  cities  are 
available ;  if  we  had  Duchess  apples  to  pick  to  deliver  to  them 
a  few  hours  after  they  are  picked,  I  am  sure  they  would  use 
them.  It  is  all  a  questicwi  of  distribution.  Duchess  apples  are 
not  more  perishable  than  strawberries  and  we  distribute  our 
strawberries  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  within 
twenty-four  hours,  or  else  they  are  lost.  When  ^ye  have  solved 
this  question  of  distribution,  we  have  solved  the  problem  and 
we  can  eliminate  cold  storage. 


tr 


TIIE  M'INTOSH  APPLE. 

(1)  Its  History. 

(2)  Distribution  in  Wisconsin. 

R.  J.  CoE. 

Secretary  Cranefield  has  ideas  of  his  own  and  or^e  of  them 
is  that  instead  of  trying  to  discuss  all  the  knoAvn  varieties  of 
apples  at  any  one  meeting  of  this  society  we  shall  take  up  just 
one  and  find  out  all  we  can  about  that  one  variety  and  then  let 
it  rest.  This  year  it  is  the  Mcintosh.  I  give  its  history  as 
found  in  Prof.  Beach's  gi-eat  book  "The  Apples  of  New  York." 

"This  variety  belongs  to  the  Fameuse  group.  It  is  adapted 
to  a  wider  range  of  localities  than  is  the  Fameuse.  The  fruit 
is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  of  bright  deep  red  color  and 
good  size.  The  flesh  is  very  tender,  perfumed  and  delicious. 
It  is  desirable  for  local  markets  and  special  trade  but  because 
of  its  lack  of  firmness  it  is  less  suitable  for  general  handling. 
As  grown  at  this  Station  it  begins  to  ripen  in  late  September 
or  early  October.  In  western  Xew  York  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  keep  much  later  than  October  in  ordinaiy  storage  without 
considerable  loss  but  in  cold  storage  it  may  be  had  until  Decem- 
ber or  January.  When  grown  in  more  northern  or  elevated  re- 
gions it  is  often  held  in  good  condition  till  midwinter  or  later. 
It  is  susceptible  to  scab  but  this  may  be  readily  controlled  with 
proper  treatment.  The  crop  ripens  unevenly  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  fniit  is  liable  to  drop  before  it  is  ready  to  pick. 
On  this  account  it  is  best  to  make  two  or  three  pickings.  In 
some  localities  the  tree  is  said  to  be  a  somewhat  slow  grower 
and  not  satisfactorily  productive,  but  more  often  it  is  found  to 
be  a  rather  strong  grower,  hardy  and  healthy.  It  comes  into 
lO—Hort. 
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bearing  rather  young  aud  is  a  reliable  cropper  yielding  good 
crops  biennially  and  sometimes  annually.  It  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently tested  to  demonstrate  fully  its  value  for  commercial  pur- 
poses but  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  mo^t  promising 
varieties  of  its  class  for  general  cultivation  in  New  York. 

Historical.  Originated  as  a  chance  seedling  on  the  Mcintosh 
homestead,  Matilda  township,  Dundas  county,  Ontario,  where 
Allen  !McIntosh  began  the  propagation  of  this  variety  in  the 
nursery  about  1870.  It  has  been  widely  disseminated.  It  is 
now  commonly  propagated  l)y  nurserymen  and  its  cultivation 
is  on  the  increase  in  New  York. 

TREE. 

Tree  vigorous  with  numerous,  small,  slender  laterals.  Form 
rounding  or  spreading.  Twigs  above  medium  to  short,  straight 
or  nearly  so,  rather  slender ;  internodes  long  to  below  medium. 
Bark  bright  reddish-brown,  lightly  streaked  with  scarf-skin; 
slightly  pubescent.  I^nticles  quite  numerous,  small,  oval  or 
elongated,  raised.  Buds  deeply  set  in  bark,  medium  to  below, 
plump,  obtuse  to  acute,  free,  slightly  pubescent. 

fruit. 

Fruit  above  medium,  sometimes  large,  pretty  uniform  in 
shape  and  size.  Form  roundish  to  somewhat  oblate,  regular  or 
faintly  ribbed,  obscurely  angular.  Stem  short,  stout  or  mod- 
erately slender,  usually  not  exserted,  often  with  regular  protuber- 
ances. 'Cavity  largo,  acuminate  or  somewhat  acute.  Calyx 
small,  closed  or  partly  oy>en ;  lobes  short  to  long,  narrow  acute. 
Basin  pubescent,  rather  small,  medium  in  depth,  narrow,  ab- 
rupt, smooth  or  obscurely  furrowed. 

Skin  thin,  moderately  tender,  smooth,  readily  separating 
from  the  fleesh,  clear  whitish-yellow  or  greenish  washed  and 
deeply  blushed  with  bright  red  and  striped  with  carmine;  highly 
colored  specimens  bec<mie  dark,  almost  purplish-red  with  the 
carmine  stripes  ol>8cure  or  obliterated,  overspread  with  thin, 
lilac  bloom.  Often  the  effect  of  the  deep  red  is  heightened  by 
lively  contrast  with  one  or  more  spots  of  the  clear  pale  yellow 
ground  color  where  some  twig  or  leaf  pressed  closely  against  the 
growing  fniit.     Dots  whitish  or  yellow,  usually  very  small. 

Calyx  tube  short.,  conical  or  funnel-shape  with  broad  limb. 
Stamens  medium  to  basal. 

Core  medium  size,  usually  abaxile;  cells  usually  wide  open; 
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core  lines  nearty  lueetiu*^.  Cari)(»ls  roundish  to  elliptical,  nar- 
rowing toward  base  and  apex;  smootli,  much  concave.  Seeds 
medium  brown,  rather  large,  acute. 

Flesh  white  or  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  sometimes  veined 
with  red,  firm,  fine,  crisp,  tender,  very  juicy,  characteristically 
and  agreeably  aromatic,  perfumed,  spriglitly,  subacid,  becoming 
mild  and  nearly  sweet  when  very  ripe,  very  good  to  best  for  des- 
sert. 

Season  October  to  December  or  later." 

I  had  hoped  to  have  some  of  the  apples  liere  at  this  meeting 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Iteis  of  Ithaca  who,  I  thought,  would  be 
likely  to  have  some  on  hand,  and  in  his  reply  he  said  "I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  furnish  any  of  tlie  Mcintosh  apples 
for  the  winter  meeting  but  the  fact  is  that  they  go  very  fast  with 
us.  It  is  the  best  flavored  apple  there  is.  We  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  it." 

DISTRIBUTION   IN   WISCONSIN. 

I  cannot  say  how  generally  this  apple  has  been  planted  but 
think  not  to  any  great  extent.  Am  hoping  the  discussion  will 
bring  out  some  knowledge  along  this  line. 


THE  MrlNTOSH  RED. 

(1)  Its  Place  in  Wisconsin  Orchards. 

(2)  Is  it  better  than  the  Fameuse? 

B.  E.  Bingham. 

I  must  confess  to  a  limited  amount  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience with  the  subject  of  this  paper  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  my  hearers  are  similarly  placed  I 
should  hesitate  about  offering  any  opinions  on  the  subject  what- 
ever. As  it  is  I  shall  give  you  briefly  the  ideas  I  have  fonned 
from  my  limited  (knowledge)  observation,  trusting  that  the  dis- 
cussion Avill  bring  out  the  truth  or  error  of  my  opinions  for  it  is 
the  truth  we  are  seeking  in  all  our  work.  Truth  moans  success. 
Errors  lead  to  failure. 

I  presume  that  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  ^fc- 
Intosh  Red.     I  mean  the  apple  itself.     In  size  it  is  about  the 
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same  as  the  Fameuse.  In  coloring  it  is  better.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  itself  is  very  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Fameuse.  Its 
season  is  considerably  earlier. 

So  much  for  the  apple  itself.  Xow  tlie  wording  of  this  sub- 
ject presupixises  a  claim  of  the  [Mclnotsh  apple  to  a  place  in 
Wisconsin  orchards.  Xow  just  what  that  place  is  to  be  time 
alone  can  toll,  but  if  it  is  a  good  thing  and  is  destined  to  take 
rank  with  the  few  good  varieties  of  apples  suited  to  our  soils 
and  climate,  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  will  most  quickly  establish  it  in  its  j)roper  place.  To  con- 
sider tliis  question  fairly  we  must  do  it  with  reference  first,  to 
the  object  for  which  it  is  grown;  second,  the  grower;  third,  the 
location. 

AVithout  attempting  to  discuss  these  points  separately  I  shall 
try  to  show  what  bearing  these  things  havo  on  tlie  question. 

There  are  two  classes  of  growers  to  Ix^  considered  and  with 
them  we  can  also  discuss  the  object  for  which  they  are  growing 
apples.  First,  those  who  grow  annles  for  market  and  those 
who  plant  only  snuill  orchards,  chiefly  for  home  supply  of  fruity 
and  sell  only  what  is  grown  in  surplus  in  the  years  of  good 
crops.  This  class  of  growei-s  simply  plant  and  cultivate  or  do 
not  cultivate,  as  the  case  may  l)e.  They  do  not  consider  tlie 
business  of  enough  importance  to  prepare  themselves  to  fight 
insect  pests  and  fungi  as  does  the  commercial  grower.  In  spite 
of  all  that  is  written  and  published  in  farm  journals,  fruit  pa- 
per's and  in  fact  in  the  weekly  country  pajxjrs,  there  seems  to  nie 
to  1k»  a  woeful  lack  of  comj)r(4iension  of  the  simple  yet  vital 
])oints  in  regard  to  spraying  fruit  trees  to  combat  these  foes. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  had  exjK^rieuce  along  this  line  there 
stems  to  be  nothing  difficult  to  the  task  excej)t  the  eternal  watch- 
fulness and  the  work,  for  it  is  work,  work,  work.  An  incident 
will  illustrate  the  jX)int.  One  day  I  chanced  into  a  drug  store 
jujst  as  a  neigh l)or  farmer  had  asked  for  a  quantity  of  borax. 
*'That  is  what  I  want,  ain't  it  ?''  said  he  tuniing  to  me.  ''AVliat 
do  you  want  it  f(>vV^  I  asked.  "To  spray  my  fruit,  trees,"  he 
replied.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  had  read  of  I3ordeaux 
mixture  but  thought  there  was  some  mistake  in  print  and  borax 
wns  meant. 

To  others  the  matter  is  whollv  unintellisfible  and  as  difficult 
and  mysterious  to  them  as  a  doctor's  prescription  and,  there- 
fore, after  planting  the  trees  let  nature  do  what  she  will  for 
them  and  take  the  result;  then  say  it  doesn't  pay  to  raise  ap- 
ples, even  for  home  uses  can  buy  them  cheaper.  So  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  g(t  a  list  of  thf>s<^  apples  that  will  do  the  l)est 
for  the  fanner  with  least  amount  of  spraying  and  attention  or 
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with  none  at  all,  until  he  has  learned  how  to  attend  to  tliem  bet- 
ter. In  the  meantime  we  must  simplify  and  disseminate  tlie 
knowledge  of  scientific  fruit  culture  until  all  shall  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  simplicity  of  it  and  apply  it  and  note  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  gained  by  its  use. 

Should  such  a  grower  ask  mo  the  question,  Is  the  Mcintosh 
better  than  the  Femeuse?  I  should  say:  do  you  fertilize  and 
cultivate  your  trees  ?  If  you  do,  yes.  if  you  do  not,  no.  For 
while  the  Fameuse  apple  does  better  under  adverse  conditions, 
it  is  prone  to  scab.  Tlio  ^Mcintosh  if  loft  to  grow  in  sod  will 
always  show  its  neglected  condition.  It  will  not  scab  like  tlie 
Fameuse. 

Only  this  fall  I  saw  hundreds  of  bushels  of  Fameuse  apples 
practically  worthless  for  market  that  had  the  trees  been  sprayed 
thoroughly  wiUi  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  right  time,  would 
have  been  worth  40  cents  a  bushel  at  the  orchard  instead  of 
being  worth  less  than  the  picking.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  variety 
as  subject  to  scab  as  the  Fameuse,  if  planted  by  the  average 
farmer  who  makes  no  attempt  to  fight  the  fungus,  will  result 
not  only  in  a  verj^  poor  quality  of  Fameuse  but  tlie  scab  spreads 
to  other  trees  and  makes  the  apples  on  them  worthless  also. 

My  obser\-ation  of  the  Mcintosh  apple  leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  much  less  liable  to  scab  than  Fameuse  and  the  tree  is 
quito  as  hardy  as  far  as  climatic  conditions  affect  it^ 

Tlie  tree  responds  very  quickly  to  good  care.  The  fruit 
spurs  are  formed  in  abundance  and  are  well  distributed  on 
the  larger  limbs.  The  tree  branches  well  and  is  capable  of 
holding  up  its  fruit  as  well  as  any  tree  I  know. 

Now  for  the  grower  who  plants  for  home  use  and  home  mar- 
ket for  his  surplus.  I  know  of  no  better  apple  for  him  than 
the  Mcintosh  if  he  live  near  a  city  of  2  to  10  tliousjand,  for 
as  I  said,  the  coloring  of  the  apple  is  fine,  quality  as  good  as 
Fameuse,  flavor  tasty,  the  season  earlier  thaji  Fameuse  and 
it  is  destined  to  find  a  ready  market,  for  good  dessert  apples 
are  not  plentiful. 

Now  as  to  the  commercial  grower,  tlie  man  who  has  planted 
an  orchard  with  the  idea  that  he  expects  to  make  it  pay  and  is 
determined  to  master  the  details  of  spraying,  fertilizing  and 
cultivation  and  who  wishes  to  grcvw  apples  that  \n\l  sell  in  the 
markets  in  competition  witli  fruit  from  all  sections  I  would 
not  say  that  tlie  Mcintosh  is  any  better  than  Fametise.  This 
grower  you  understand  sprays  anyway.  He  knows  he  must, 
and  if  he  does  as  well  as  they  do  in  Ohio  on  !Mr.  U.  T.  Cox's 
fruit  farm  and  others  of  whom  we  know,  he  certainlv  has  no 
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reason  to  complain  of  tlie  results  obtained  from  an  orchard  of 
Fameuse  trees. 

So  in  conclusion  I  ^rould  sum  it  up  about  like  this;  for  tlie 
thorough,  practical  commercial  fruit  grower  the  Fameuse  in 
my  estimation  still  holds  iU  place  in  the  orchard. 

AVith  my  ol)ser\'ation  and  experience  the  Mcintosh  Red  will 
no  doubt  give  the  amateur  grower  ami  the  old  farmer  better 
apples,  less  scab,  larger  a])ples  and  a  better  selling  article  when 
he  has  a  surplus  to  ispose  of. 

For  us  all  I  think  the  McTntosli  deserves  a  place  in  every 
orchard  with  the  Duchess,  Wealthy,  ]\IcMahon  and  X.  W. 
Greening  to  the  exclusion  of  many  varieties  that  have  no  valid 
claim  to  a  place. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Sperl>eck :  I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  Mcin- 
tosh Ked  and  am  growing  it  at  the  present  time.  I  have  some 
here  on  exhibition  and  Mr.  Coe^s  paper  I  think  presents  it  very 
thoroughly.  They  are  very  much  in  advance  of  the  Fameuse, 
to  my  notion,  thev  are  a  very  nice  apple.  The  tree  is  a  stronger 
and  better  grower  and  the  season  with  me  is  fully  as  late.  I 
had  IMcIntosh  Red  kept  in  a  cellar  and  was  using  them  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  Patten :  The  question  arises  in  my  mind  in  discussing 
this  apple,  that  it  has  Ixvn  before  the  public  now  for  quite  a 
length  of  time.  It  has  Inen  kno^vn  in  Wisconsin,  it  has  been 
known  in  Iowa,  it  has  been  known  in  the  east  for  a  long  time 
and.  if  it  is  an  apple  that  is  so  valuable  that  it  should  now  be 
intrmluced  to  the  puldic,  I  would  like  to  inquire  why  it  has  not 
made  its  appearance  and  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to  the  pub- 
lic^ Xow,  when  we  consider  this  question  of  producing  fruity 
we  ai-e  rcanindcMl  of  a  pa])er  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  there  is  a  question  of  a  money  consideration  in  this 
matter  in  view  of  which  we  should  l)e  very  careful  in  recom- 
mending planting,  and  I  submit  that  the  Wealthy  all  over  Wis- 
consin, irom  my  experience  and  observation  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  tak(^n  a  place  all  over  this  country  and  the  Mcintosh  hav- 
ing taken  no  jdace  at  all,  that  to  the  c(munercial  man  and  to  the 
farmer  tlie  Wealthy  i-^  worth  t<*n  just  such  apples  as  the  Mcin- 
tosh. It  is  a  largc^r  apj)le,  it  is  fully  as  l)eautiful,  it  is  a  better 
apple  and  has  Ixen  demonstratf'd  to  1k»  a  thoroughly  good  cold 
storage*  ap]>l(\  not  only  for  one  month  but  for  six  months,  and 
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SO  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  President,  where  the  good  judg- 
ment would  come  in  in  taking  up  Avith  a  new  apple  like  the 
Mcintosh  ?  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  with  it.  When  I  went 
from  this  state  perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  considerably 
longer  than  that  since  I  left  Madison,  but  about  thirty  years 
ago  I  planted  Mcintosh  in  comparison  with  Fameuse,  Tolman 
Sweet,  Gk)lden  Russet  and  all  that  class  of  varieties  that  are 
pretty  nearly  on  an  equal  grade  of  hardiness,  and  the  cold  win- 
ters wiped  out  the  Mcintosh  and  the  Fameuse,  although  after 
the  injury  they  held  on  and  recovered  and  bore  quite  a  good 
deal  of  fruit.  I  again  tried  the  Mcintosh  on  a  more  favorable 
location  several  years  after  that.  I  planted  in  that  experiment 
quite  a  good  many  Russian  apples  and  planted  a  few  McMa- 
hon's  White,  St.  Lawrence  and  Mcintosh,  and  Canada  Bald- 
win and  Wealthy,  and  a  good  many  others  that  I  will  not  enum- 
erate. But  there  stands  today  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  large  tree 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  never  having  borne  a  peck  of  apples ;  the 
MoMahon  is  fully  as  large,  never  has  borne  two  bushels  of  ap- 
ples in  any  one  year;  the  Greening  stands  by  the  side  of  it  that 
has  borne  at  least  fifteen  bushels  to  one  from  the  McMahon ;  the 
Mcintosh  died  out  entirely ;  the  Canada  Baldwin  stands  there 
the  hardiest  of  all  the  new  seedlings  that  have  been  introduced, 
and  so  I  am  led  again  to  inquire — of  course  I  have  no  objections 
to  this  apple  being  tried,  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything 
more  than  try  it  as  an  experimental  apple,  I  should  say  that  the 
facts  are  against  doing  so. 

The  President:  We  are  very  glad  to  get  just  such  an  expe- 
rience as  this.  That  was  just  why  this  was  put  on  the  program, 
for  we  are  not  trying  to  recommend  it,  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  Wisconsin  people  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Bingham:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending that  apple  as  a  commercial  variety  for  Wisconsin,  but 
I  do  think  there  are  many  places  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  where 
the  apple  can  bo  grown  and  money  made  on  it  for  the  local 
market.  You  understand  that  there  is  alwaiys  a  call  for  good 
rating  apples,  calls  for  an  apple  that  one  can  ask  more  money 
for  than  for  the  Wealthy.  You  can  easily  ask  $1.50  a  barrel 
more  for  this  apple  than  the  Wealthy,  I  know  it  by  experience 
and  I  think  it  has  a  place  in  some  localities,  there  are  places 
where  the  apple  ought  to  be  tried.  It  is  a  larger  apple  than 
the  Fameuse,  I  think.it  will  sell  for  more  than  the  Fameuse 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more  showy  apple,  not  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  better  quality,  it  may  not  be  a  better  quality,  but  it 
will  sell  for  more  money  than  any  Wealthy  I  ever  saw. 
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Mr.  Spcrbeck:  I  think  it  is  a  better  cooking  apple  than  the 
Snow,  it  is  more  tart. 

Mr.  Philips:  The  Snow  apple  with  me  will  stand  eight  or 
ten  degrees  more  cold  than  the  Mcintosh.  As  an  apple  for 
profit  1  would  not  plant  it. 

Mr.  Bingham:  We  have  Snow  that  have  been  injured  in 
the  nursery  and  Mcintosh  that  came  through  nicely.  It  is  a 
matter  of  location. 

Prof.  Blair:  I  might  say  a  little  more  about  the  Mcintosh 
Red  apple  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  apple  grown  very  largely 
in  the  section  where  I  come  from  and  it  is  an  apple  that  I  have 
grown  myself  personally  for  some  ten  to  fifteen  years.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  believe  the  Mcintosh  Red  possibly  will  be  a 
good  tree  on  some  of  your  dark  rich  soils,  unless  you  pay  special 
attention  to  the  curing  of  the  wood.  It  is  a  tree  that  is  very 
likely,  if  you  give  it  a  chance  to  do  so,  to  keep  on  with  its 
growth  late  in  the  fall  and  consequently  you  will  be  liable  to 
lose  it  through  winter  injury.  This  of  course  can  be  overcome 
by  proper  cultivation  and  by  the  use  of  cover  crops  later  on, 
sowing  cover  crops  along  the  first  of  July  and  getting  the  wood 
well  ripened  up.  So  far  as  hardiness  goes,  it  is  with  us  much 
hardier,  we  think  it  is  any  way,  than  the  Fameuse.  The  Fa- 
meuse  you  possibly  know,  a  great  many  of  you  anyhow,  is  tlie 
apple  that  we  think  the  most  of  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
fact  we  can  ship  the  Fameuse  to  England  and  get  five  dollars 
a  bushel  box  for  it.  That  has  been  done  time  and  again  by 
those  who  make  a  practice  of  picking  up  these  apples  and  ship- 
ping them.  Of  course  there  is  that  other  point  that  you  must 
remember  in  connection  with  both  Fameuse  and  Mcintosh  Bed, 
and  that  is  that  you  cannot  grow  Fameuse  and  Mcintosh  Red 
and  make  money  at  it  at  the  prices  that  you  can  the  Ben  Davis 
and  Dudleys  and  some  winter  apples.  That  is  one  of  the  im- 
p().-;sibilitie3.  The  Fameuse  and  Mcintosh  Red  are  dessert 
apples  and  they  are  apples  that  are  hard  to  grow  unless  you 
pay  particular  attention  to  spraying  and  handling  of  your  trees 
so  as  to  g(»t  the  crop  in  the  very  best  condition  possible  so  far 
as  color  is  concerned  and  also  to  ]>ick  it  and  handle  it  in  the 
very  Ix^st  })f)-?sil)le  manner.  You  cannot  ship  Fameuse  and  make 
a  success  of  it  in  barrels ;  you  cannot  pick  the  Mcintosh  Red  and 
make  a  suceess  of  it  in  barrels.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
be  possible*  for  you  to  do  so,  because  it  is  an  apple,  if  handled 
roughly,  that  bruises  and  consequently  will  deteriorate.  K*ow, 
wo  have  in  our  cellars  at  ^Ic Donald  (\>lloge  still  Fameus'- 
that  are  in  excellent  condition  and  we  can  keep  them  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  common  storage  until  !March.     The  Mcintosh 
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Red  we  think  will  stand  somewhat  longer  in  average  storage. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  can  do  it  here,  because  possibly  your  season 
will  mature  the  fruit  sooner  and  it  will  not  stay  as  long  in  aver- 
age storage  as  it  will  with  us.  In  Nova  Scotia  where  I  had 
most  of  my  experience  in  growing  Mcintosh  lied  we  had  over 
350  varieties  of  apples,  including  Patten's  Greening  and  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Russian  apples  and  different  American  standard 
varieties  that  are  grown  all  through  this  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  wo  found  that  out  of  over  three  hundred  varieties  the 
Mcintosh  Red  was  the  most  attractive  and  the  apple  that  we 
could  handle  and  sell  to  best  advantage  of  any  apple  that  we 
had  in  the  orchard.  I  do  not  say  that  that  will  be  the  case 
here,  but  I  do  say  as  far  as  quality  of  this  apple  is  concerned, 
it  is  equal  to  any ;  it  is  equal  in  my  mind  to  the  Gravenstein, 
which  is  the  famous  apple  in  Nova  Scotia.  Do  not  think  that 
we  consider  this  a  winter  apple ;  we  think  we  have  to  get  it  out 
of  the  market  by  Christmas  time.  There  are  several  things 
to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this  apple;  in  the  first 
place,  you  cannot  grow  this  apple  profitably  w^ithout  spraying; 
second,  you  cannot  grow  it  and  handle  it  as  the  average  apples 
are  handled,  and  make  it  profitable ;  third,  you  cannot  grow  the 
trees  here  without  paying  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  trees  early  in  the  spring  and  ripening  up  the  wood  in  the 
fall  by  growing  some  cover  crop.  The  late  fall  rains  might  start 
a  second  growth  and  there  would  be  an  injury  to  the  buds  that 
are  liable  to  grow^  where  trees  are  not  ripened  up  properly. 
Therc  is  another  point  too  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  and  that  was 
spoken  of  here  by  some  one,  that  is  this,  that  the  Fameuse  apple 
is  not  a  good  cooking  apple,  we  do  not  consider  it  such;  the 
Mcintosh  Red  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  with  us  to  bo  a 
ven-  good  cooking  apple,  much  superior  to  the  Fameuse. 

Mr.  Menn:     How  about  the  blighting  of  the  Mcintosh  tree? 

Prof.  Blair:  I  never  saw  twig  blight  on  the  Mcintosh,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  subject  to  blight.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  tree  that  should  be  planted  on  dark,  rich  soil. 

Mr.  Sperbeck :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ^Iclntosh  Red  is  a 
great  deal  less  liable  to  the  apple  scab  than  the  Fameuse  ? 

Prof.  Blair:  Oh,  yes,  decidedly  so.  The  Fameuse  I  think 
is  the  one  apple  of  all  others  that  requires  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  spraying  to  keep  it  free  from  scab  than  any  other  apple 
we  know  of. 

Mr.  G.  J,  Kellogg:  The  idea  has  been  advanced  by  our 
friend  Patten  that  the  apple  has  been  before  this  country,  as 
he  says,  for  thirty  years,  and  what  kind  of  showing  has  it  made  ? 
If  it  is  so  fine,  so  good  quality  and  so  profitable,  why  are  not 
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more  men  growing  it  ?  At  the  State  Fair  two  years  ago  there 
were  three  or  four  apples  presented  as  a  Mcintosh  and  Prof. 
Green  could  hardly  tell  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Bingham:  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  The  Mclntoeh 
Red  is  a  very  poor  nursery  tree,  therefore  the  nurserymen  do  not 
like  to  grow  it.  You  will  find  it  is  rather  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  agents  to  talk  it,  they  want  to  talk  the  Snow  apple, 
because  it  is  a  better  nursery  tree.  They  would  rather  sell  you 
apples  like  Patten's  Greening  or  Northwestern  Greening  and 
some  other  varieties  that  are  poor  in  quality  rather  than  talk 
an  apple  of  good  quality.  Furthermore,  what  progress  have  we 
made  in  apple  growing  in  Wisconsin  ?  There  are  no  commer- 
cial orchards  here,  there  are  no  men  attending  to  their  orchards 
in  this  state  the  way  they  are  attended  to  in  other  states,  that  is 
the  reason  we  cannot  get  apples  of  good  quality. 

Prof.  Sandsten :  I  agree  very  heartily  with  Mr.  Bin^am's 
statement,  I  think  he  is  about  right,  but  there  is  another  thing 
I  might  add  to  it,  and  that  is  that  I  hardly  think  that  the  Mcin- 
tosh apple  has  been  tried  extensively  enough  in  the  fruit  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  state.  I  know  it  has  been  tried  on  the  heavy 
black  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  in  Northern 
Iowa,  but  it  has  not  been  tried  to  any  extent  in  soil  better 
adapted  to  apple  growing  in  the  central  and  southeastern  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  state  and  we  have  not  given  it  a  fair 
showing. 

Mr.  Patten:  I  just  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  description 
that  the  gentleman  from  (-anada  gave  of  the  habit  of  growth 
of  the  Mcintosh  apple  to  show  you  that  it  will  never  be  a  sue- 
cess  in  this  country  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  mature  prop- 
erly and  that  our  warm  falls  will  start  up  a  second  growtfi  on 
that  tree.  You  gentlemen  have  seen  it  in  other  varieties  of 
similar  character  and  when  those  warm  falls  come  and  the  rain 
comes  aftenvards,  the  Mcintosh  gets  a  second  growth  and  with 
the  hard  winter  that  follows  in  this  country  the  Mcintosh  goes. 
I  will  not  say  that  you  have  not  a  territory  in  Wisconsin  where 
the  Mcintosh  mav  be  grown  with  success,  but  if  you  have,  right 
here  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  along  up  the  lake,  along  up  to 
Waupaca  county  to  tlie  westward,  that  would  be  the  western 
limit  of  the  successful  growth  of  the  Mcintosh,  east  of  Madison 
and  I  just  wish  to  go  on  record  now  as  saying  that  the  Mcintosh 
will  never  i)r<)Vo  a  success  west  of  the  city  of  Madison  or  west 
of  Waupaca  county. 

Mr.  Iteis:  We  have  grown  the  Mclntosli  apple  in  Richland 
county  and  it  has  proven  entirely  hardy.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the 
Fameuse  or  any  of  those,  well,  as  hardy  as  Patten's  Greening 
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and  has  borne  fully  as  well  as  Patten's  Greening,  in  fact  more 
so,  within  five  rods  of  a  Patten  Greening  tree,  and  it  will  bear 
fully  as  well  as  the  Wealthy  and  it  has  borne  more  apples  with 
us  than  the  Wealthy  has  and  it  has  been  a  better  quality  and 
even  larger  size.  They  do  not  color  up  as  well  as  do  some  of  the 
Mcintosh  that  we  get  from  otlier  parts  of  the  state,  but  they 
color  sufficiently  to  make  fine  looking  apples.  We  think  that  we 
would  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  selling  them  at  a  high  price  if  wo 
had  any  more  planted.  We  have  only  a  few  trees  and  never 
had  any  chance  to  put  them  on  the  market,  but  as  far  as  our 
experience  is  concerned  I  think  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  trees  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Bingham :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  lives 
west  of  Madison  ?  (Richland  Center  is  55  miles  west  of  Madi- 
son.    Ed.) 

Mr.  Reis:  The  trees  are  about  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  old 
and  they  have  proved  annual  bearers.  They  have  never  borne 
exceedingly  heavy  in  any  one  year,  but  they  have  borne  quite  a 
few  apples  in  every  year. 

Mr.  Philips:  I  was  going  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  Patten 
says.  We  had  it  growing  sixteen  years  on  good,  rich  black  soil 
in  a  protected  place  and  about  two  years  out  of  five  it  will  bear 
quite  a  crop  of  apples,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  the  late  fall  make 
a  gi'owth  of  sixteen  inches  in  length,  I  suppose  thoy  were  ma- 
ture enough  for  scions  and  su(*h  winters  as  we  have  had  they 
will  till  back  the  whole  growth. 

Mr.  Sperbeck:  I  grew  these  (referring  to  plate  of  Mcintosh 
apples)  at  Oshkosh,  and  I  never  had  any  killed  back  on  my 
trees,  never  a  limb. 

Mr.  Reis :  I  have  had  both  McMahon  scions  and  Mcintosh 
scions  the  last  few  years  and  I  think  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  McMahon  scions  that  show  a  secx)nd  growth  during 
the  season  than  the  IMcIntosh.  I  have  not  found  any  Mcintosh 
scions  that  have  shown  a*ny  signs  of  renewing  growth  during 
the  season,  that  is,  not  as  great  as  the  McMahon  has. 

The  President:  We  have  to  close  this  discussion.  There 
has  been  one  questicm  asked  twice,  and  that  is,  if  the  Mcin- 
tosh apple  is  such  a  good  apple,  why  has  it  not  been  more  exten- 
sively planted  and  the  answer  is  that  it  would  have  Ix^en  if  it 
had  been  advertised  like  the  standard  apples,  if  somebody  had  a 
big  stock  and  wanted  to  dispose  of  it 
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THE  SAUK  COUXTY  APPLE. 

(Sometimes  called  the  Ilanko.) 

Albert   Keis,    Ithaca,   Wisconsin. 

1  imderstand  that  it  is  the  custom  at. every  winter  meeting 
to  give  the  description  and  history  of  such  seedling  apples  of 
sufficient  merit,  as  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Since  the  introduction  of-  the  Duchess,  McMahon's  White, 
Wealthy  and  Wolf  River,  these  seedlings  have  had  little  to 
recommend  them  to  the  apple  growers  of  the  state,  especially 
the  commercial  growers,  save,  that  they  were  as  good  as  these 
now  standard  varieties  and  might  possibly  be  able  to  fill  the 
place  occupied  by  them.  The  majority  were  Duchess  seedlings, 
the  chief  claim  for  which  were,  that  they  were  later  in  season 
than  that  grand  old  variety,  but  not  later  than  the  McMahon 
and  Wealthy  and  not  better  in  any  other  respect.  Among  the 
winter  varieties  introduced,  the  Xewell  and  N.  W.  Greening 
are  generally  rated  best,  but  neither  of  these  varieties  are 
planted  by  growers  who  are  after  the  kinds  that  "make  money". 
In  fact,  up  to  this  time,  Wisconsin  has  had  no  known  winter 
variety  w^hich  could  be  grown  with  any  degree  of  profit.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  in  this  Sauk 
County  apple,  which  we  have  called  the  "Hanko"  after  its  or- 
iginator, we  have  an  apple,  a  winter  apple,  with  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  X.  W.  Greening,  as  large  as  the  Wolf  Eiver, 
l>etter  quality  than  the  Wealthy,  with  a  tree  as  hardy  as  the 
Duchess,  and  much  more  productive  than  any  of  these  varieties. 

You  have  all  no  doubt  read  the  description  of  this  apple, 
given  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  Bulletin 
Xo.  10,  under  the  heading,  "A  Remarkable  Apple,"  a  veiy  fit- 
ting title,  as  it  truly  is  a  remarkable  apple. 

The  tree  was  planted,  along  with  others,  about  forty-four 
years  ago,  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Ed.  Hanko 
of  Sauk  Count V,  Wisconsin.  This  tree  was  known  in  the  fam- 
ilv  as  the  '^Seedling"  which  it  undoubtedly  was,  as  many  of  the 
j)eopl(*  planted  s(H<llinir5^  at  that  time,  there  l>eing  hundreds  of 
thom  in  that  vicinity  now  bearing.  At  any  rate,  no  one  who 
could  1)0  considered  an  authority  in  the  matter  has  been  able  to 
identify  it  with  anv  other  known  varietv. 

Two  years  ago  last  summer,  !Mr.  Ilanko  while  engaged  in 
conversation  with  my  father,  John  Reis  of  Ithaca,  Wisconsin, 
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told  him  that  he  had  an  apple  tree  on  his  farm  which  was  better 
than  any  kind  grown  in  that  vicinity,  that  he  didn't  think  there 
was  another  tree  like  it  in  the  state,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
the  tree  would  die  some  day  and  this  valuable  variety  would 
be  lost.  That  fall  my  father  secured  all  the  scions  on  the  tree 
and  grafted  them. 

I'his  tree  has  never  been  pruned  nor  sprayed,  never  given 
any  attention  or  care  whatever,  except  to  pick  the  fruit,  yet,  for 
a  great  many  years  it  has  never  failed  to  bear  a  large  crop  of  ap- 
ples. Xo  record  of  the  annual  yield  was  kept  excepting  the 
last  three  years.  In  1904  it  bore  sixteen  bushels,  in  1905  (an 
off  year)  fifteen  bushels,  and  in  1906  the  yield  was  seventeen 
and  one-half  bushels,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tree  was 
struck  by  a  hailstorm  last  July  that  totally  ruined  the  crops  of 
such  varieties  as  Wealthy,  MclMiihon,  Fameuse,  etc.,  which 
stood  in  the  same  orchard,  and  not  over  a  rod  or  two  away. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  one  variety  being  freer  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  codling  moth  than  others  ?  Past  experience  with 
many  varieties  has  led  me  to  believe  there  is.  Mr.  Hanko  is 
very  positive  in  the  statement  that  the  Hanko  apple  is  much 
freer  from  worms  than  any  other  variety  he  has.  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  those  sorts,  where  the  apples  grow  in  clus- 
ters, sometimes  three  oT  four,  sometimes  even  six  or  eight  or 
more,  close  together,  and  touching  each  other,  offer  the  very 
l)est  kind  of  a  place  for  the  female  codling  moth  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  and  the  very  best  kind  of  a  place  for  these  same  eggs  to 
hatch  and  grow  into  very  hungry  and  exceedingly  active  worms. 

Tlie  Hanko  apple  almost  invariably  grows  singly,  rarely  do 
you  find  two  hanging  together.  This  perhaps  explains  its  free- 
dom from  worms.  The  fruit  has  also  always  been  singularly 
free  from  apple  scab. 

Another  point  very  much  in  its  favor  it  its  ability  to  hold 
the  fruit  until  fully  matured,  there  being  practically  no  wind- 
falls at  picking  time.  This  last  season  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  quality.  The  night  before  the  apples  were  picked,  one  of 
the  worst  windstorms  of  the  season  passed  through  that  section, 
but  even  then  not  a  peck  of  apples  had  been  blown  off  the  tree, 
although  the  fruit  was  fully  matured.  This  apple  matures 
about  the  10th  or  16th  of  October,  but  can  be  picked  considera- 
bly earlier.  Specimens  picked  September  1st  have  kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition  in  common  cellar  storage  for  five  months,  and 
were  nearly  as  good  in  quality  as  those  picked  when  the  fruit 
was  fully  matured,  although  not  quite  as  large  or  highly  colored. 

The  tree  is  of  a  rather  low  and  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
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making  it  oasy  to  gather  tlie  fruit.  It  has  borne  its  large  crops 
without  propping  or  tying  up  the  branches,  carrying  the  fruit 
with  seeming  ease,  the  branch  never  breaking  down. 

It  has  never  been  known  to  blight.  As  to  hardiness,  the  fact 
that  it  has  stood  over  forty  years  in  a  country  where  the  varia- 
tions and  extremes  of  temperature  are  as  great  as  any  county  in 
the  state,  would  seem  to  insure  that;  the  tree  being  in  exceUent 
condition  at  the  present  time. 

The  fruit  keeps  well  in  ordinary  collar  storage  imtil  March 
or  later.  In  quality  it  is  better  than  any  other  apple  originated 
in  this  state,  ranking  with  the  Fameuse,  Jonathan,  King  and 
Grimes  Golden.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  King  some- 
what, being  even  brighter  rcd  in  color.  In  point  of  flavor  it  ex- 
cels this  variety.  Tlie  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  the  King  would 
recommend  is  as  a  good  selling  variety,  as  the  King  in  its  sea- 
son, always  tops  the  market.  In  size  the  apple  is  larger  than 
the  McMahon  White  taken  from  trees  at  all  approaching  the 
Hanko  tree  in  age,  and  fully  as  large  as  the  Wolf  Biver  or  N. 
W.  Greening  grown  on  old  trees. 

The  very  short  stem  of  the  apple  coupled  with  its  oblate  form 
make  it  very  easy  to  pack  for  marketing. 

Xo  other  apple  which  can  be  grown  in  Wisconsin  combines 
so  many  points  of  excellence.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  this  variety  are  most  enthusiastic,  and  the  more  you  see 
and  learn  of  it,  the  more  enthusiastic  you  will  become. 

I  am  proud  to  have  given  before  this  society,  the  history  and 
description  of  this,  the  greatest  of  Wisconsin's  seedlings. 


THE  ITANKO  RKEDLING  APPLE, 
C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Center. 


IlISTUKY. 


It  is  supiK)S(<l  to  be  a  ehanee  seedling  that  eame  with  a  bill 
(  f  trees  purehascnl  of  Fr(H'lw)rn  and  Hatch  of  Itliaca,  Richland 
countv,  AVisconsin,  about  ISd^,  but  of  this  there  is  no  cx>rtaintv 
as  tlu^  original  planter  has  been  dead  some  years  and  the  only 
tliinir  surely  known  is  that  the  rcM.  of  the  tn^s  were  purchased 
then*.  The*  trcH'  now  stands  on  the  bonndarv  line  lM?twe<»n  two 
fields  tlu*  row  containing  one  Duchess,  one  Tolman  Sweet  an<l 
one  Transcendant  crob.  It  has  neither  been  prun<?<l  or  sprayed 
in  its  whole  liistorv,  yet  appears  to  1)0  quite  healthy,  showing 
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but  little  fire  blight  while  Tolman  and  TraJiseeiideiit  only  a 
fe\v  feet  away  are  full  of  dead  twigs  and  limbs.  It  has  not 
failed  to  produce  annual  crops  of  fine  apples  for  several  years. 
The  growth  is  strong  and  vigorous,  rather  on  the  Alexander 
type,  upright  in  habit  and  but  one  iK)orly  formed  fork  in  tlie 
tree. 

FRUTT. 

Size  medium  to  large;  shape  roundish,  slightly  flattened, 
irregularly  round;  stem  short;  cavity  moderately  abrupt;  caylx 
cIoschI  ;  core  medium  open;  flesh  yellowish,  coarse,  juicy;  qual- 
ity fairly  good  to  good,  sub-acid. 

Color  greenish  yellow  striped  w^ith  rod  to  quite  red  in  the 
sun,  few  brown  dotvS  near  stem. 

Season,  winter. 

The  Hanko  apple  has  this  to  reconmiend  it  to  the  public, — 
it  is  perfectly  hardy,  not  susceptible  to  fire  blight  and  an  an- 
nual bearer  of  apples  that  compare  favorably  in  quality  with 
the  Ealdwnn. 

One  expert  on  Wisconsin  seedlings  said  it  was  the  best  of 
them  all  for  quality.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Horticultiiral  Society. 

Mr.  Brackett  chief  of  the  Div.  of  Pomology,  Washington,  D. 
C,  writes  as  follows  of  this  apple : 

"I  do  not  recognize  it  as  any  of  the  named  varieties  and 
therefore  think  it  a  seedling.  The  apple  is  very  handsome  in 
appearance  and  i^i  quality  it  is  good  to  very  good.  I  think  it 
worth V  of  further  trial." 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  says : 

''I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  what  you  have  to  say  with 
re^rd  to  this  variety.  There  is  an  apple  w^hich  has  been  grown 
to  some  extent  in  western  Xew  York  which  I  would  like  to 
compare  with  this  apple  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  variety 
I  refer  to  is  the  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  apple  w^hich  you  send  is  considerably  superior  in  quality 
to  tJie  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin.*  I  have  heard  that  the  Twenty 
Ounce  Pippin  was  distributed  years  ago  to  some  extent  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Wliether  the  variety  is  one  that  has  lx»en  previously  culti- 
vated imder  name  or  whether  it  is  a  new  seedling  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  investigating  and  testing." 

Prof  Beach  also  submitted  the  following  description : 
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Fruit;  large.  (Unifonnity  in  size  and  shape  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  three  specimens  but  I  judge  that  it  is  fairly 
unifonn  in  both.)  Form  rather  oblate,  and  irregular  varying 
from  smoothly  elliptical  to  broadly  ribbed.  Stem  short,  some- 
times swollen  at  point  of  attachment  to  the  tree.  Cavity  me- 
dium to  rather  large,  acuminate,  or  nearly  so,  pretty  deep, 
moderately  narrow  to  rather  wide,  usually  somewhat  furrowed 
or  wavy,  partly  or  wholly  russeted.  Calyx  medium  or  below, 
nearly  closed;  segments  medium  in  length,  acute,  pubescent 
Basin  medium  to  rather  Avide,  quite  abrupt,  moderately  deep 
to  deep,  nearly  smooth  or  with  rather  wide  obscure  furrows. 

Sk'in.  smooth,  rather  pale  green  varying  to  yellow,  washed 
with  red  and  splashed  ^vith  carmine.  Well  colored  specimens 
are  wholly  overspread  with  lively  red  so  that  tlie  prevailing 
color  is  red  relieved  bv  touches  of  vellow. 

Calyx  tube  mediiuu,  cone-shajx?cl.     Stam^ciis  median. 

Core  distant,  medium,  or  above,  somewhat  abaxile;  cells  sym- 
metricalj  partly  open;  coi-elines  meeting.  Carpels  roundish, 
inucronate,  but  slightly  emarginate  if  at  all.  Seeds  not  nu- 
merous, medium  cr  alx>ve,  bro\vii  shading  to  dark  brown,  acute, 
sometimes  tufted. 

y^7r.s\'/  yellowing,  m(»dea*ately  coarse,  tender  crisp,  juicy, 
sprightly,  mild  sub-acid,  agreeable  in  flavor  and  good  in  quality. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Sandsten :  We  have  been  listening  very  attentively 
down  here  and  some  one  has  suggested  that  if  the  Mcintosh  Red 
had  l)een  advertised  and  written  up  as  nice  as  this  apple  has 
bc(»n  and  if  scions  of  this  apple  had  been  distributed,  if  we  would 
have  an  apple  like  the  one  described,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  writer,  it  cx?rtainly  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
us  and  I  hope  that  his  predictions  are  true  and  that  we  can  get 
some  tnH?s  of  this  variet\% 

^Ir,  Bingham :  I  understand  him  to  say  that  this  apple  was 
larger  than  the  McMahon,  fully  as  large  as  the  JTorthwestem 
Greening.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  why  ho  did  not  bring  some 
large  specimens  down  with  him. 

Mr.  Keis:  I  said  those  varieties  grown  on  old  trees.  I  do 
not  l)(*lieve  yon  or  anvono  else  here  has  brought  an  apple  from  a 
tree,  either  Xorthwesteni  Greening  or  Wolf  River,  that  is  over 
forty  years  old. 

Tlic  Secretary:  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  qual- 
ity, there  certainly  can  be  no  question  about  the  hardiness  of 
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this  apple.  Tliere  has  been  until  recently  some  slight  question 
or  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  apple.  We  have  hesitated 
to  ask  this  society^  to  name  the  apple  lest  it  should  finally  prove 
to  he  one  of  the  older  named  varieties,  but  it  has  been  submitted 
to  most  of  the  best  judges  of  apples  in  the  United  States  and 
not  one  of  theni  ever  dared  to  say  that  it  is  a  named  variety.  1 
pronounce  it  the  best  apple  grown  in  Wisconsin.  I  pronounce 
it  as  good  as  the  best  gro\vn  in  any  other  state  with  possibly  one 
or  tvvo  exceptions.  I  know  that  it  is  hardy.  I  traveled  nearly 
forty  miles  by  team  to  see  the  tree,  I  have  seen  the  tree  and  I 
have  the  word  of  the  present  owner  that  the  tree  is  forty  years 
old.  It  has  grown  in  the  sod,  it  has  evidently  never  been 
pruned,  shows  no  mark  of  pruning  or  spraying  or  any  other 
care.  Xow,  I  care  not  what  the  variety  is,  a  variety  that  will 
persist  as  long  as  that  and  bear  fruit  as  good  under  those  condi- 
tions is  worthy  of  a  name.  It  has  been  going  forty-four  years 
without  a  name,  it  is  time  we  name  it.  I  move  that  we  adopt 
this  apple  in  the  fruit  list  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultu- 
ral Society  under  the  name  of  ^^Hanko." 

Mr.  Menu :     Has  this  apple  been  kept  in  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  Reis :  This  apple  has  not  been  kept  in  cold  storage,  it 
has  been  kept  in  common  cellar  storage.  All  the  apples  on  the 
tree  were  frozen  during  the  cold  spell  in  October  and  they  were 
picked  while  they  were  still  frozen,  consequently  mellowed  up 
somewhat,  and  they  did  not  keep  as  well  as  usual;  other  years 
we  have  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  until  March  first. 

Mr.  Toole:     I  second  the  motion  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Kellogg :  Has  it  been  sent  to  Washington  to  be  identi- 
fied? 

The  Secretary:     Twice. 

Mr.  Keis :  It  has  been  sent  to  the  pomologist  in  Washington 
twice. 

Motion  to  n^me  the  apple  the  '^Hanko"  was  then  put  to  vote 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Sperbeck:  It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  ideal  apple  there 
for  the  farmer.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  never 
pnme  and  never  spray  and  if  they  can  get  that  variety  of  apple, 
they  can  grow  it. 

Mr.  Philips :  I  make  a  motion  that  the  apple  be  put  in  the 
Wisconsin  list  of  apples  for  trial.     (Seconded). 

Mr.  Kellogg:  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  object  of  that  motion  ?  There  is  not  a  scion  to  be  bad 
nor  a  tree  to  be  had,  what  is  the  use  of  putting  it  on  for  trial  ? 

The  President :     To  get  it  before  the  public. 

(Motion  carried). 
ll—Hort. 
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CALIFORNIA  AS  A  FRUIT  STATE.. 
Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

My  three  'years  in  California,  from  1849  to  1852,  had  always 
created  a  desire  to  return  and  visit  the  old  gold  fields  and  the 
fruit  orchards  in  the  valleys.  This  desire  was  gratified  in  the 
winter  of  1905-6.  Our  tickets  took  us  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  down  the  coast  through  Washington,  Oregon  and  the  entire 
length  of  California.  1027  miles.  We  traveled  on  this  trip 
7418  miles.  January  11th  I  saw  seventy-five  plates  of  pre- 
mium apples  at  the  Oregon  winter  meeting  at  Portland,  the 
finest  collection  of  apples  I  ever  saw.  They  had  been  allowed 
to  put  on  all  the  perfection  of  coloring  far  exceeding  the  same 
fruits  at  the  four  national  exhibitions  I  had  previously  at- 
tended. One  would  naturally  expect  a  few  apples  to  eat  while 
passing  the  whole  length  of  Oregon ;  with  three  weeks  visiting 
in  that  state  only  one  place  we  found  any  good  apples. 

My  first  three  years  in  California  (and  I  traveled  nearly  one 
thousand  miles)  I  found  only  one  patch  of  wild  grapes  about 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  Concord  and  one  field  only  of  at  least 
100  acres  of  choke  cherries  and  no  other  friuts.  The  Mission 
grape  had  obtained  some  notoriety  in  some  of  the  valleys,  this 
I  did  not  see. 

Since  the  state  has  become  noted  as  a  fruit  state,  the  grape 
industry  has  been  over  done.  Thousands  of  acres  of  grapes 
have  been  dug  up  and  planted  to  oranges  then  to  peaches,  pears 
and  prunes  and  yet  again  these  groves  have  been  planted  to  wal- 
nuts. These  changes  arc  continuing  to  the  present  time.  Some 
seasons  are  unfavorable  to  this  fruit  or  that;  failure  to  get  cars 
has  caused  thousands  of  car  loads  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  rot 
on  the  ground  and  at  the  packing  houses;  now  the  walnut 
groves  are  threatened  with  a  serious  blight.  Apple  orchards 
have  been  dug  up  as  unprofitable.  Mrs.  IL  M.  Huntley  informs 
me  that  a  large  apple  orchard  in  Santa  Clare  was  dug  up. 
Orange  or  fruit  orchards  of  fiv(»  to  ten  acres  are  called  "Ranches" 
formerly  the  term  "Ranehe'^  applied  to  a  "range"  of  a  thousand 
acres.  There  i'^  a  great  deal  of  unrest.  Everybody  is  want- 
ing to  sell,  but  it  is  usually  at  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  I 
learned  of  a  few  in?^tanee^  where  persons  had  bought  ten  acres 
and  paid  for  them  with  one  or  two  crops. 

Thousands  of  ^^Rnnelus''  are  paying  big  returns,  thousands 
are  not  ])aying  expenses  and  large  numbers  arc  dying  or  have 
been  abandoned  fnr  want  of  water.     At  times  they  have  too 
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much  wattr.  After  vrc  visited  Fresno  the  Gth  of  April,  the 
floods  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  covered  25,000 
acres  Avitli  water  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep,  washing  out  or- 
chards and  vineyards  and  doing  immense  damage. 

A  friend  of  mine  traded  a  $12,000  property  in  Chicago  for 
a  twenty  acre  "Ranche"  ten  miles  east  of  San  Diego  giv- 
ing a  $5,000  mortgage  to  halance;  with  no*  experience,  a  short- 
age of  water,  interest  could  not  be  met.  Foreclosure  was  the 
result.  The  man  died,  his  widow  now  keeps  a  little  country 
store. 

Another  cousin  next  door  cultivated  ten  acres  of  oranges  and 
ten  acres  of  lemons  for  eight  years  and  did  not  make  expenses. 
He  had  bought  a  water  right  for  $900  and  then  had  to  pay  $90 
a  year  for  the  water.  Some  years  this  w^as  insufficient  and  he 
was  compelled  to  put  down  a  75  foot  well  and  attach  a  gasoline 
engine  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  With  this  double  water  privilege 
he  expects  to  make  it  pay. 

Messrs.  Clark  Bros,  bought  adjoining  him  twenty  acres  each, 
put  on  $20,000  improvements  on  each  place.  After  running  it 
for  years  they  abandoned  both  places  because  tliey  would  not 
pay.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  one  dollar  **tinderfoot"  who 
comes  along.  T.  J.  Bryant's  w-ell  near  Spring  Valley  is  only 
75  ft.  deep  giving  plenty  of  water  for  twenty  acres  while  only 
a  short  distance  on  the  hill  at  Lemon  Grove  a  w:ll  015  feet  gave 
no  water. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  oran^?,  near  Spring  Valley  Station 
owned  by  an  Englishman  w^as  mortgaged,  sold  and  is  going  to 
ruin.  Six  hundreel  acres  of  lemons  at  Lemon  Grove  worked 
from  8  to  12  years  have  not  generally  paid  expenses. 

I  rode  through  Eagle  ''Ranchc'"  which  co.t  $50,000.  This 
brings  no  profit.  I  visited  the  Gen.  Grant  Plantation  costing 
belwecn  thirty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  near  Mesa  Station. 
This  is  run  at  a  loss. 

Lemon  Grove  packing  houses  charge  59i  cents  a  box  for  wasli- 
ing,  sorting  into  two  grades,  drying,  curing,  packing  and  sell- 
ing. At  Santa  Anna  Mr.  Bristol  sold  on  the  trees  8  acres  navals 
for  $900  and  2  acres  Valencia  for  $1,000. 
•  Mr.  F.  Messer  sold  the  product  of  1  acre  of  strawberries  for 
$700.  The  strawberry  gives  a  crop  from  Octoljcr  to  December 
and  again  in  April,  May  and  June. 

I  visited  R.  B.  Lane's  orange  grove  in  Redlands.  He  pays 
$350  a  year  for  water  for  seventeen  acres.  He  has  been  at  it 
for  many  years  and  he  makes  it  pay.  He  also  has  a  valuable 
ten  acre  lemcn  grove  right  in  Holly  Wood.  When  it  fails  to  pay 
in  fruit  he  can  cut  it  up  into  city  lots  and  realize  $20,000  an 
acre. 
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I  visited  a  friend  at  Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  county.  He  has 
ten  acres  of  oranges,  pears,  peaches,  apples  and  grapes  and  ten 
acres  of  olives.  One  year  (1904)  he  succeeded  in  getting  water 
enough  from  the  water  company.  Then  early  and  unusual 
rains  came  and  the  oranges  puffed  up  so  large  they  were  worth- 
less.    This  last  year  the  high  winds  spoiled  half  his  fruit. 

At  Penyon,  east  of  Sacramento,  we  visited  friends  who  had 
put  $12,000  on  about  twelve  acres  and  would  sell  at  much 
less.  He  had  often  shipped  peaches  east  and  had  express 
charges  to  pay  besides  losing  the  fruit. 

I  did  not  find  a  place  or  man  who  could  sit  down  on  a  fruit 
'^Ilanche"  and  coin  money.  It  takes  money,  brains  and  muscle 
to  win  and  often  years  of  experience. 

I  traveled  sixty  miles  about  Los  Angeles  to  look  up  the  straw- 
berry business.  I  visited  acre  after  acre.  Some  were  picking 
April  1st  half  ripe  l)erries,  grown  without  mulch.  The  plants 
only  had  about  three  or  four  leaves.  Some  with  low  culture, 
others  with  high  ridges  between  water  ditches  18  to  24  inches 
below  the  surfaQo.  On  one  field  they  were  throwing  away  more 
defective  berries  than  they  saved  and  asked  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  green  berries  they  were  picking  up  to  the  18th  of  April.  I 
saw  no  good  flavored  berries.  With  this  mode  of  culture  and 
the  feeble  condition  of  the  plants  I  cannot  see  how  the  industry 
ever  pays.  The  season  of  1905  and  1906  was  cold  and  wet, 
worse  than  usual.  At  JTollv  Wood,  Walter  Benedict  showed  me 
his  books  where  he  had  from  one  and  one-half  acres  of  straw- 
berries taken  in  $1,800  in  one  year,  selling  at  25  cents  to  30 
cents  a  basket  which  holds  a  little  less  than  12  ounces.  This 
is  the  size  of  the  berrv  basket  of  southern  California.    Mr.  Ben- 

4. 

edict  had  ten  acres.  Stime  of  it  worthless  hills  but  valued  at 
$35,000. 

The  four  months  we  Avere  there  we  did  not  get  a  dish  of  good 
berries  and  yc  t  tliey  claim  to  have  strawberries  the  year  round. 
The  Ifith  of  April  thov  were  selling  at  10  cents  a  basket. 

A  person  going  to  California  to  stay  wants  at  least  $60,000 
to  start  with  and  a  few  years  experience  before  investing  in 
anything.  Churches  are  now  on  a  basis  of  "16  to  1."  A  Sun- 
day sitting  is  from  one  to  sixteen  dollars  each.  Preachers  get 
from  $3,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  Tourists  were  welcomed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  pile  of  gold. 

The  insect  pests  I  did  not  find  as  bad  as  I  expected.  Some 
spray  and  some  do  not.  Deaths  occur  among  the  children  from 
eating  })()is(med  orange  culls  that  are  peddled  about  the  street**. 
These  are  the  culls  from  tlie  packing-houses.     The  prices  at 
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retail  for  good  orangts  in  Los  Angeles  was  just  at  high  as  in 
Wisconsin. 

For  thfe  fl*uit  industry  considering  the  advantages  of  soil, 
seasonable  rains  and  the  markets,  give  me  the  best  orchard  sites 
of  Wisconsin  rather  than  California. 

As  to  climate  there  are  many  locations  in  valleys  protected 
from  floods  that  get  the  sea  breezes  without  the  high  Winds  that 
have  plenty  of  watef  for  irrigation.  These  choice  locations  are 
few  and  the  good  land  is  so  scarce  that  it  is  held  at  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  With  these  conditions  and  the 
earthquakes,  the  rains,  mud  and  winds  of  winter,  the  heat,  lack 
of  water,  dust,  drought,  winds  and  fleas  of  summer  you  may 
have  its  climate  and  roses.     Give  me  Wisconsin. 


DIBCtSSION. 

Mrs.  Treleven :  I  hdVe  heard  say  that  people  get  so  attached 
to  one  place  that  they  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  in  any 
other  placCi  When  I  was  in  California  I  did  not  see  any  of 
these  bad  things,  I  was  not  looking  for  them  perhaps. 

Mr.  Bryant :  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  state  of  California 
to  say  that  shortly  before  I  left  home  my  father  had  a  letter 
fl'om  an  old  friend  who  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  and  among  other  things 
this  gentleman,  who  is  pretty  well  along  in  years,  stated  that 
they  had  a  twenty-acre  ranch,  aa  he  called  it,  devoted  to  gi*owing 
oranges  and  lemons  and  he  made  the  statement  that  it  was  net- 
ting them  annually  an  avei'age  of  ten  per  cent  on  $3,000  per 
acre,  in  other  words,  $300  per  acre  per  year.  lie  is  a  man  that 
I  know  of  good  veracity  and  I  think  we  might  take  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  I  don't  question  this  gentleman's  statement; 
you  can  tell  any  story  on  either  side  of  the  question  and  it  is 
true.  My  friend,  Mr.  Fargo,  spent  a  number  of  winters  there 
and  can  tell  us  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Fargo :  I  think  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  this  question 
from  my  Brother  Kellogg.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lane,  has 
an  orchard  of  oranges  and  lemons  at  Hollywood  and  I  said  to 
him  last  winter,  "WTiy  don't  you  sell  it  oflf,  fifteen  acres  at 
$ljOOO  an  acre,  you  can  get  for  city  lots.  And  he  said,  ^^It  is 
paying  me  interest  on  $75,000  to  raise  lemons." 

Mr.  Patten:  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  California 
dtiritig  three  or  four  winters  that  I  have  spent  in  the  state.     I 
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think  that  Mr.  Kello^g's  dtlincation  of  the  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia is  very  trutliful.    I  am  free  to  say  that  from  my  observa- 
tion in  that  state,  and  it  has  been  from  Los  Angeles  to  seventy- 
five  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  all  through  that  region,  hav- 
ing friends  in  Santa  Clara  valley  and  all  np  and  down  the  state, 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe  that  fruit  growing  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Korthcrn  Iowa  and  Minnesota  today  is  a  more 
reliable  industrv  than  it  is  in  the  state  of  California.     There 
are  so  many  conditions  there  that  poople  who  have  never  been 
in  California  with  a  view  of  8tudvin«:  them  cannot  understand. 
The  whole  state  is  made  of  washing  down  of  mountains, 
made,  as  Mr.  Kellogg  said,  of  freshets  that  come  down  from  one 
to  twenty  fee  t  deep  and  wash  the  soil  out  in  the  valleys  and  here 
is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  twenty  acres  laid  off  here;  another 
twenty  acres  just  along  side  of  it.     A  man  plants  a  prune  or- 
chard here  and  he  has  a  grand  success.     It  is  a  magnificent  out- 
put that  he  gets  from  that  twenty  acres.    The  other  twenty  looks 
just  as  good,  but  he  has  never  gone  down  there  with  a  test  auger 
or  anything  of  that  kind  to  examine  the  soil,  and  whereas  the 
wash  of  the  country  has  left  this  twenty  acre  tract  with  twenty 
feet  deep  of  the  richest  kind  of  soil,  the  other  tract  is  only  three 
or  four  feet  deep  and  below  is  a  mass  of  gravel,  some  former 
wash  that  has  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  that  man's 
tract  is  an  utter  failure.    Where  you  find  one  that  is  a  success, 
you  will  find  plenty  that  are  failures  all  over  California.     Re- 
ferring now  to  a  little  work  that  my  son  and  I  did  last  spring, 
we  planted  ten  acres  of  orchards,  planting  them  with  summer 
and  fall  varieties,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  in 
the  next  fifteen  years  from  that  ten  acres  of  ground  as  much 
cl(  ar  profit  as  they  will  Ix^  able  to  take  in  from  any  ten  acres  of 
ground  of  the  very  Ixst  in  (California  and  it  docs  not  cost  five 
hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  either  to  purchase 
such  land  in  Wisconsin  and  Xorthern  Iowa. 


THE  DOUSMAX  HOME  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  have  all  of  us  heard  of  the 
Home  Farm  School  which  is  located  at  or  near  Dousman  be- 
tween ^Iadis<.n  and  ^lilwaukee*.  We'  have  with  us  Mr.  Mel- 
vill( ,  who  will  irixo  us  a  little*  talk  upon  the  aims  anel  objects  of 
that  school. 

Mr.  Alelville-:  ^Ir.  Pn side nt,  we  elo  nut  raise  apples  or 
l)cars,  we  de)  raise?  a  few  strawberries,  ra5i)berries,  currants,  and 
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g(K)sel)erries,  but  we  do  aim  and  try-  to  give  boys  a  chance,  to 
give  the  boy  a  chance  to  make  a  man  of  himself,  to  give  the  boy 
a  chance  to  develop  into  a  good  citizen  of  the  state,  to  give  the 
boy  a  chance  to  grow  where  he  would  have  a  chance  to  be 
dwarfed  in  his  present  surroundings.  For  several  years  it  has 
h<>en  noticed  that  the  boys  going  to  Waukesha  were  partly  of 
a  certain  class  and  a  few  of  them  of  a  different  class  and  so  the 
children  of  the  state  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  the 
children  who  are  normal  children,  the  boy  and  girl  who  is  cared 
for  by  his  or  hey  parents  and  who  goes  to  school ;  the  boy  or  girl 
of  a  certain  class  of  parents  who  do  not  seem  to  be  energetic 
enough  to  wield  a  strong  inflmnce  over  the  child  and  make  that 
child  something  that  is  lit  for  Gchool  more  than  half  of  the  time. 
This  class  come  into  the  class  of  misfit  children.  Then  the  boy 
or  girl  who  comes  from  the  surroundings  of  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  villages,  the  boy  and  girl  whoso  environment  is  such 
that  it  leads  them  into  contact  with  crime,  that  leads  them  into 
contact  with  those  that  are  criminal,  that  leads  them  to  become 
criminals.  Then  the  children  of  the  truly  vicious  parents,  those 
that  are  vicious,  not  only  from  their  heredity  but  from  their 
surroimdings  generally.  Xoav,  these  four  classes  the  state  cares 
for,  first  in  our  public  schools  tlie  stale  cares  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  second  in  our  public  schools  and  the  state  cares 
for  all  of  the  last  in  our  industrial  schools,  but  where  are  we 
going  to  place  these  few  imfortunates  of  the  second  class  and 
all  the  third  class  and  where  arc  you  going  to  place  them  ?  We 
find  these  boys  everywhere;  avc  do  not  need  to  go  outside  of 
Madison,  we  do  not  need  to  go  enitside  of  the  village  of  five  him- 
drcd  inhabitants  to  find  them.  This  class,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
be  placed  among  the  normal  scholars  in  our  schools,  they  must 
Ixj  cared  for  in  another  way.  Is  it  fair  to  send  them  to  Wauke- 
sha, to  place  them  with  environment  children,  place  them  in 
contact  with  the  criminals  ?  It  is  the  only  place  where  the  state 
can  send  them  and  so  imder  this  head  a  few  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  are  organized  as  a  Wisconsin  Home  and 
Farm  Association  to  care  for  this  class  of  boys,  to  take  tliem 
from  their  environment  and  take  them  out  in  the  country,  to 
take  them  upon  a  farm,  to  teach  them  to  work,  to  give  them  a 
common  senec  education,  where  the  teaclur  can  give  them  the 
individual  attention  that  they  nrrd^  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  some  thing  of  themselves. 

A  few  years  ago  last  Octol)er  this  Association  rented  a  farm 
just  west  of  Pedleville  near  a  lake.  Here*  those  l)ovs,  none  of 
them  but  what  was  a  source  of  worrimcnt  to  the  principal  and 
dreael  to  the  teacher,  many  of  them  had  been  almost  verging 
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upon  criminality,  five  of  them  we  know  are  self-supporting  boj^ 
earning  their  ovm  living  upon  farms  or  in  offic^js  after  beinff 
in  the  school  for  two  years.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  make  good 
citizens  of  the  boys  that  we  take  into  our  schools.  Where  are 
we  going  to  obtain  the  boys  i  We  obtain  them  from  a  great 
many  sources ;  we  obtain  them  from  truant  officers  of  the  cities, 
we  obtain  them  from  probation  officers  of  the  cities,  we  obtain 
them  from  private  individuals  who  find  a  boy  is  getting  a  bit 
bad,  put  him  in  a  place  where  he  can  be  cared  for,  and  where 
he  can  get  help  to  make  a  man  of  himself  in  this  way  and  we 
obtain  some  of  them  from  the  courts  where  the  judges  claim 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  against  a  boy  to  send  him  to  Waukesha. 
In  this  way  we  have  during  the  three  years  of  our  existenoe 
cared  for  about  forty  boys.  Of  these,  ten  boys  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves.  Nine  of  these 
boys — remember  of  this  class  that  we  say  arc  criminal  and 
which  should  be  placed  in  Waukesha  or  wherever  the  state 
says — nine  of  thepe  boys  have  proven  a  success,  are  at  present 
self-supporting.  One  boy,  weak-minded,  under  very  bad  condi- 
tions was  taken  back  by  his  mother  to  the  city  and  has  proven 
a  failure.  He  got  into  bad  company,  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
home  evenings  by  the  mother,  associated  with  the  gang  and  the 
gang  went  bicycle  riding  one  day  and  borrowed  bicycles  and 
the  judge  thought  that  the  boys  ?hould  go  to  Waukesha  and 
learn  not  to  borrow  bicycles  or  anything  else.  In  this  way  we 
think  we  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  boys  of  the  city. 

How  are  we  going  to  succeed  with  our  work  i  We  must  de- 
pend on  the  charity  of  the  people  of  the  state.  We  purchased 
a  farm  two  yt  ars  ago  and  we  are  paying  in  small  payments  for 
this  farm.  We  start(d  agricultural  work  and  horticultural 
work.  Some  of  the  nurcicrymen  two  years  ago  this  coming 
spring  donated  to  us  quantities  of  raspberries,  strawberries^ 
geK)s(^berrie^  and  <»urraiUs  and  the  l)ovri  have  planted  and  cared 
for  thtse.  We  had  a  crop  of  rasplnrrics  from  our  bushes  last 
summer,  some  strawlxrry  Ixd?^  have  l)e(n  started,  but  the  straw- 
berries failed  to  materalize,  hut  we  have  the  boys  interested 
and  wo  are  making  nun  of  the r?e  boys.  I  say,  we  are  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  tlie  p(0])le  of  the  state,  and  w^e  wish  the 
jwople  of  the  state*  woul<l  investigate  our  work.  If  they  have 
boys  in  tlieir  vicinity  that  are  l)ad  lx\ys,  tliat  are  going  to  be  bad, 
not  vici(>iis  boy?,  not  criminal  boys,  but  the  boy  that  is  more 
sinned  against  ihi\n  sinning,  l^oys  that  Judge  Lindsey  says  must 
not  be  sent  to  a  criminal  factory,  flu  ^e  boys  we  are  trying  to 
make  nun  of,  we  mean  to  lii^p  these  l)oy8  to  help  themselves. 
We  do  not  claim  we  can  nu»k(»  a  new  man ;  we  claim  by  forma- 
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tion  we  can  make  more  out  of  such  a  boy  than  we  can  by  re- 
formation.   Kow,  we  are  in  the  market  for  boys,  we  have  rooln 
for  them.    We  are  also  in  the  market  today  and  we  hope  on  this 
farm  to  put  up  buildings  on  which  we  can  put  fifteen  to  sixteen 
boys  under  a  caretaker  who  will  be  called  the  "House  father" 
and  assign  them  to  different  cottages  on  the  farm  and  bring  up 
the  boy  under  good  healthful  surroundings  where  thfy  will  have 
good  healthful  work,  where  they  wjU  have  occupation  and  where 
they  will  have  instruction  and  to  do.  this  we  must  have  the  aid 
of  the  people.     We  hope  that  this  farm,  which  is  in  the  great 
strawberry  section  of  the  state,  we  hope  to  have  a  farm  upon 
which  we  can  raise  strawberries  and  raspberries;  we  hope,  in 
fact,  to  raise  a  few  apples  and  such  things  at  some  time  in  the 
future  for  the  boys  and  we  want  the  help  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  starting  in  this  work.     We  want  their  aid  in 
this,  we  want  their  aid  also  in  building  new  buildings,  but  we 
find  we  want  the  aid  of  all  the  people  of  the  state  in  stocking 
our  farm  and  building  it  up  and  placing  it  in  condition  in 
which  we  can  have  these  things.     When  a  boy  comes  to  our 
school,  the  first  thing  we  find  about  him  is  that  he  has  learned 
this  lesson,  from  whom  we  do  not  know,  "The  world  owes  me  a 
living,"  and  we  must  teach  tliat  boy  that  the  world  owes  him  a 
living  if  he  earns  it.    He  must  give  us  work  every  day  to  sus- 
tain himself,  he  must  give  his  work  to  show  that  he  is  earning 
what  he  is  getting  from  the  school  and  what  he  is  to  get  from 
the  world  and  it  is  the  great  lesson  which  we  have  to  teach  them. 
\Vhat  do  the  little  boys  do?     Well,  the  little  boys  do  a  great 
many  things.     The  boys  plant  and  care  for  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  currants,  they  plant  gardens  and  care  for  onions 
and  peas  and  beets  and  so  on.     They  pick  them,  they  box  them 
they  prepare  them  for  shipment  to  market,  they  do  everything 
of  this  kind.     They  work  upon  the  farm  in  other  capacities; 
learn  to  handle  a  team  and  work  in  the  harvest  field,  learn  to 
shock  oats  and  care  for  them.    They  learn  to  care  for  cows  and 
horses  and  sheep  and  hogti  and  tluy  learn  above  all  other  things 
that  there  is  something  to  do  for  them  in  the  country  and  there 
is  a  place  for  them  where  they  do  not  have  the  gang  to  annoy 
them  and  you  will  find  these  boys  even  if  they  do  go  back  to  the 
city  say  that  they  wish  the  y  could  go  to  the  farm  again  where 
they  cam  be  free,  where  they  can  live  as  they  want  to  live  and 
where  they  will  be  free  from  the  gang.    ^Ve  ask  you  to  give  us 
all  the  individual  assistance  that  you  can.     There  is  another 
phase  which  may  interest  the  ladies.     We  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  to  do  housework"^;  we  teach  oiir  boVs  there  to  be  girls,  let 
us  say,  the  boys  wash  dishes,  they  scrub  floors,  they  prepare 
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vegetables  for  cooking,  in  fact  they  do  everything  that  a  girl 
should  do  to  help  her  mother  and  they  do  it  willingly,  being 
placed  off  in  sections,  some  of  them  excelling  even  in  this  work 
and  if  you  want  to  know  why  wo  do  it  and  want  to  know  what 
good  it  will  do  them,  as  a  lady  asked  me,  I  said  it  was  good  for 
them  and  the  onlv  reason  I  could  snve  was  that  if  the  fellow 
ever  married,  he  would  learn  to  sympathize  with  his  wife. 

The  President:  Eefore  wo  adjourn,  I  would  say  that  this 
is  a  very  worthy  (ntcrprise.  A  good  citizen  is  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  if  we  can  help  to  make  good  citizens,  wc  are 
helping  the  state  to  become  richer,  and  the  nation.  I  am  sure 
that  anv  assistance  that  we  can  ffivc  this  institution  will  be 
gratefully  received. 


FORESTRY  CONDITIONS  IN  WISCONSIN. 
E.  M.  Gkiffitii,  State  Forester. 

Mr.  Griffith:  My  rubjcct  was  assigned  me  **Torestry  Con- 
ditions in  Wisconsin,"  but,  as  you  all  know,  forestry  work  in 
Wisconsin  is  rather  new,  and  so  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  will 
speak  l)efore  I  commence  with  the  slides,  I  am  going  to  explain 
something  about  the  whole  forestry  movement  in  this  country, 
with  your  permission,  as  in  that  way  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
what  has  been  leading  up  to  it  in  this  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  emphasize  what  forestry  is.  A 
great  many  people  have  the  idea  that  it  is  associated  with  land- 
scape gardening.  It  is  not  at  all.  Forestry  is  the  conservative 
management  of  forests  po  ns  to  secure  successive  crops  of  tim- 
ber, the  idea  iK'ing  to  cut  conservatively  and  so  always  have 
something  to  cut,  in  other  words,  treating  the  forest  as  if  it  is 
a  crop,  as  it  i?,  instead  of  cutting  it  all  at  one  time  and  thereby 
destroying  it. 

You  probably  know  that  forestry  is  a  very  old  profession 
abroad;  it  has  been  practiced  there  for  hundreds  of  years.  If 
you  travel  in  (Termanv,  France,  Russia,  England,  if  you  go 
f<>  India,  if  you  go  to  Ja|)an,  von  will  fi.nd  the  forests  carefully 
mannircMl  both  l)v  the  iroverinnent  and  bv  individual'  owners. 
All  tlu^^e  countries  have  realized  that  there  is  a  certain  part  of 
their  count rv  which  is  suitable  for  agi'iculture  and  another  part 
cf  it  which  i<  nulv  sui^al)le  for  the  sjowth  of  trees,  and  thev 
know  v<  rv  well  that  if  th(^  forests  an*  destroyed  that  the  water- 
sheds of  the  country  very  soon  cease  to  be  protected.     You  will 
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find  that  condition  in  India,  you  find  it  in  Cbina,  as  I  will  point 
out  to  you  later,  you  can  see  for  yourselves  as  the  slides  are 
shown  on  the  screen. 

Forestry  in  this  country  lias  only  been  practiced  for  about 
ten  years.  It  was  first  started  by  the  national  government  un- 
der the  administration  of  President  Cleveland  and  he  com- 
menced by  setting  aside,  that  is,  withdrawing  government  lands 
in  the  west,  notably  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras 
and  setting  those  aside  as  forest  reserves.  There  was  a  storm 
of  protest  in  the  west  from  the  lumbermen,  cattlemen  and  min- 
ers, because  they  did  not  understand  what  the  movement  was, 
because  they  thought  forest  reserves  simply  meant  parks  where 
people  could  amuse  themselves,  where  eastern  men  could  go  to 
hunt.  The  opposition  was  so  strong  that  congress  at  one  time 
abolished  the  reser\'es,  but  they  werc  again  created  by  Cleve- 
land, who  established  more;  McKinlcy  kept  up  the  work  and 
Roosevelt  has  pushed  it  very  strenuously,  as  he  does  all  things. 
It  is  interesting  to  foresters  to  see  how  public  opinion  has  swung 
around ;  instead  of  there  being  opposition,  it  is  amusing  to  see 
how  the  miners  and  cattle  owners  of  the  west  are  petitioning 
the  government  from  time  to  time  to  add  more  land  to  the  forest 
reservations,  particularly  the  ranchers,  because  they  find  the 
protection  of  those  forest  means  that  they  will  have  water  in  the 
low  land  that  can  be  used  for  irrigation. 

I  Avant  to  touch  upon  a  tremendous  work  that  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  in  the  west,  that  is,  in  irrigation,  which  should  cer- 
tainly interest  this  Society,  because  it  means,  as  the  Geological 
Survey  promises,  that  the  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  support  double  the  population  that  is 
living  there  at  tho  present  time.  As  the  geologists  look  over 
the  land  that  can  be  irrigated,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which 
now  is  only  supix)rting  sage  brush  and  cactus,  they  find  that 
much  of  it  can  be  irrigated  from  the  great  rivers,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen, would  be  astounded  to  see  the  productiveness  of  that 
land  as  soon  as  irrigation  is  applied.  The  orchards  on  those 
lands  are  the  most  magnificent  I  have  ever  seen,  but  what  the 
Geographical  Survey  c^f  course  particularly  appreciates  is  that 
the  first  thing  they  must  be  assured  of  is  a  permanent  supply 
of  water,  so  they  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  forest  serv- 
ice and  they  have  askeel  the  President  to  set  aside  suedi  lands 
as  will  further  these  projects  of  irrigation.  It  is  a  tremendous 
work  that  is  being  done  there  in  tho  west.  I  just  received  an 
announcement  from  Washington  to<lay  giving  tho  areas  of  the 
forest  reserves  as  they  are  being  increased  every  month.  I  see 
that  last  month  they  were  increased  by  over  a  million  acres. 
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Today  there  are  128,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  work  is  on  a  tt-emendous  scale.  Tefi  years 
ago  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  to  exceed  twenty  foresters  in 
this  countrjj  now  the  Forest  Service  has  over  3,000  trained 
men  on  the  forest  resei*ves  and  the  forester  is  clamoring  for 
more  men  all  the  time;  to  properly  man  those  reserves  they 
would  need  20,000  men  and  the  receipts  are  simply  astonishing. 
They  have  said  to  congress,  "If  you  allow  us  to  manage  those 
reserves  as  they  should  be  managed  to  get  them  in  proper  shape, 
we  will  promise  in  four  years  we  will  not  ask  for  any  appropri- 
ation.'' And  the  promise  is  going  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  people  of  the  west  that  the  open  ranges 
wore  all  put  under  the  Forest  Service,  so  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice can  rent,  lease  and  take  charge  of  the  open  range  for  the  gov- 
ernment The  use  of  the  timber,  the  protection  of  the  stream 
and  also  the  agricultural  land  within  the  forest  reserves,  all  go 
together. 

To  pass  rapidly  from  what  the  government  has  done  to  what 
the  states  have  done, — Tfew  York  state  has  been  most  active  in 
forest  work.  We  alFknow  that  there  is  a  tremendous  demand 
in  K^ew  York  that  something  be  done  to  stop  the  cutting  of 
timber  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  river;  it  came 
froin  the  captains  of  boats  on  the  Hudson  river  who  found  they 
cxi.uld  not  navigate  the  river  l)rcause  the  water  was  getting  so 
low  and  they  askvxi  the  state  to  forbid  the  cutting  of  timber 
within  ten  rods  of  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  legislature 
looked  into  the  matter,  and  thev  said  that  that  would  not  cure 
the  evil,  that  they  must  go  to  work  and  purchase  land  and  create 
a  large  resen'e.  Xcw  York  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Wisconsin 
in  that  all  state  lands  had  been  sold  and  lands  which  they  had 
sold  at  about  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  they  were  glad  to  buy 
back  and  were  ven-  fortunate  to  get  at  three  dollars,  so  that  to- 
day New  York  has  a  forest  reserve  of  one  and  a  half  million 
acres  and  the  people  are  clamoring  to  have  the  whole  Adiron- 
dack region  purehnscd.  Pennsylvania  comes  next  with  a  res- 
ervation of  700,000  acres  and  Wisconsin  now  ranks  third  in 
area^  we  have  in  our  forest  reserves  274,000  acre«.  The  state 
of  Michigan  haf*  40,000  acres  and  Minnesota  about  the  same 
auioimt*  ineludinc:  her  large  parks,  which  are  really  forest  re- 
Rerve«<.  A?  Pi*esident  Tloosevelt  has  said  to  congress,  it  is  the 
bifrtrrsf  problem  bc^fore  this  nation  today,  there  is  no  use  in  dodg- 
ing the  issiu',  there  is  going  to  be  a  timber  famine  in  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  help  it  liecause  w(»  are  cutting  far  and  away  in 
oxce-^s  of  the  amount  that  is  grown.  They  figure  today  that 
there  are  two  hundred  billion  feet  of  timber  standing  in  the 
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country  and  our  rate  of  cx)nsnmption  is  such  that  within  fifty 
years  practically  the  supply  will  be  gone.  The  amount  of  cut- 
ting is  not  so  bad  as  the  amount  that  is  destroyed  annually  by 
foTTst  fires.  That  is  the  tremendous  thing.  I  want  to  read 
just  a  word  that  President  Roosevelt  said  in  one  of  his  latest 
messages  to  congress  on  this  subject: 

*^You  all  know,  and  especially  those  of  you  from  the  west, 
the  individual  whose  idea  of  developing  the  country  is  to  cmt 
every  stick  of  timl)er  off  of  it  and  then  leave  a  barren  desert  for 
the  homemaker  who  comes  in  after  him.  That  man  is  a  curse 
and  not  a  blessing  to  the  country.  The  prop  of  the  country 
must  be  the  business  man  who  intends  so  to  run  his  business 
that  it  will  be  profitable  for  his  children  after  him.  That  is 
the  type  of  business  that  it  is  worth  while  to  develop.  The 
time  of  indifference  and  misimderstanding  has  gone  by.  If 
the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  go  on  with 
nothing  to  offset  it,  a  timber  famine  in  the  near  future  is  in- 
evitable. Fire,  wasteful  and  destructive  forms  of  lumbering 
and  the  legitimate  use  taken  together  are  destroying  our  forest 
resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  such  a  timber  famine  would  mean 
to  our  resources  and  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injuries 
which  a  timber  famine  would  entail  would  be  measured  by  the 
slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  You  have  got  to  act  in 
time  or  else  the  Nation  would  have  to  submit  to  prolonged  suf-' 
fering  after  it  had  become  too  late  for  forethought  to  avail." 

The  two  points  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  in  this, — ^be- 
cause President  Roosevelt,  as  you  know,  is  so  remarkable  for 
hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  in  nearly  every  subject  he  takes  up, 
and  he  does  know  forestry  because  he  knows  the  west  and  he 
appreciates  the  need  for  it — there  are  two  points  he  has  empha- 
sized very  well.  One  is  that  after  the  timber  famine  has  come 
you  have  to  wait  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves  be- 
fore yon  can  rectify  the  mistake.  When  you  come  to  think,  it 
is  about  the  only  great  resource  we  have  that  is  in  our  own 
hands  to  manage,  or  mismanage,  as  we  please.  When  we  take 
out  the  coal,  that  is  expendable,  we  cannot  make  any  more  coal ; 
when  we  take  out  the  oil,  we  cannot  make  any  more  oil,  and  the 
same  with  iron  and  gold  and  silver,  but  we  can  manage  our 
forests  so  that  we  can  always  have  a  supply  of  timber.  And 
the  second  point  is,  that  terrible  destruction  that  is  left  by  lum- 
bering  and  which  means  a  barren  desert  for  the  homemaker  that 
comes  after,  that  is  a  thing  that  you  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate. 

In  Wisconsin  the  forestry  movement  commenced  in  1903. 
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The  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  that  all  the  state  lands 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve  and  afterwards  in  com- 
mittee they  tried  to  better  it  with  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  lands  and  it  got  badly  mixed,  so  that  it  provided  both 
that  the  lands  should  be  in  the  forest  reserve  and  sold  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  attorney  general  and  others  said  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  pass  another  bill  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  at  the  last  session  in  1905  we  introduced 
a  bill  and  the  legislature  passed  it  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
the  best  forestry  bill  in  the  United  States,  and  it  ought  to  be, 
because  we  had  the  experience  of  other  states  to  guide  us.  The 
legislature  was  extremely  generous  to  us,  they  gave  us  all  the 
land  which  the  state  owns  north  of  town  33  and  provided  that 
it  should  be  in  the  forest  reserve ;  that  amounts  to  254,000  acres 
and  at  the  last  session  of  congress  the  federal  government 
granted  us  20,000  acres  to  be  added  to  the  forest  reserve.  The 
provisions  in  our  state  forestry  bill  are  broad.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  underlying  principles  of  forestry  is  that  you 
must  not  take  any  lands  for  forest  that  are  suitable  for  agri- 
culture. The  reason  for  that  is  that  in  any  country  and  state 
there  is  land  that  is  only  suitable  for  forest  and  not  for  agri- 
culture. A  good  many  land  agents  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
so,  that  a  whole  state  and  county  is  a  perfect  garden  of  Eden 
and  that  the  whole  state  is  fit  for  agriculture.  I  only  wish  that 
was  so,  but  we  have  not  found  that  so  in  our  experience.  The 
forestry  bill  provides  that  we  may  sell  agricultural  or  scattered 
lands  and  that  the  proceeds  shall  go  into  the  forestry  fund  and 
the  money  expended  for  more  lands.  We  have  now  in  Oneida 
county  a  fairly  solid  patch  of  100,000  acres  and  we  hope  to 
add  to  it  until  wo  can  ^et  to  the  point  where  we  will  protect 
the  flow  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and  also  largely  the  Chippewa 
on  account  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Flambeau  river  that  head 
up  into  that  forest  reserve,  because  that  is  the  main  reason  for 
forcstrv  work  in  this  state.  You  all  know  what  a  wonderful 
lumbering  state  Wisconsin  was.  You  know  what  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  forest  we  had  through  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  you  know  the  wealth  that  came  to  the  lumbermen  and  the 
reason  thev  became  so  wealthy,  more  than  in  manv  other  states 
was  because  they  had  this  magnificent  net  work  of  rivers  on 
which  to  float  their  logs ;  it  was  child's  play  compared  with  the 
work  in  some  of  the  eastern  states.  Now^,  that  network  of 
rivers  means  that  Wisconsin  has  magnificent  water  powers  and 
as  the  lumber  disappears,  the  state  will  go  to  manufacturing. 
Last  year  the  g(K)logical  survey  found  over  100,000  available 
liorse  ]X)wer  betwe(n  the  dam  at  Kill)ourn  and  Grandfather 
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Rapids.  That  is  on  one  river,  but  this  river,  our  great  river 
of  the  Wisconsin,  will  not  Ik?  very  valuable  for  manufacturing 
plants  unless  we  can  assure  the  men  that  come  in  and  build  mills 
that  the  flow  will  be  uniform  and  that  is  what  the  forests  do, 
they  act  as  a  great  sponge  in  holding  the  moisture  and  giving 
it  off  gradually. 

You  have  often  heard  the  claim  made  that  forests  affect  cli- 
mate, that  they  bring  on  rainfall.  That  is  one  of  the  very  rare 
things  forests  will  do  under  extreme  conditions.  I  have  seen 
myself,  in  arid  plains,  imder  extreme  heat,  where  it  was  too  dry 
and  hot  for  a  drop  to  fall,  but  when  the  clouds  got  over  the 
cooling  forests,*  they  would  drop  their  moisture.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, surrounded  as  we  are  by  great  lakes,  I  think  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  forest  in  that  regard  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  But  here  is  the  important  point. 
In  the  spring  yon  will  find  the  pnow  banks  hanging  on  in  the 
Avc^ods  after  they  have  long  since  disappeared  in  the  open  field 
and  the  water,  is  soaked  into  the  humus,  and  works  down  grad- 
ually through  the  surface  and  is  carried  off  in  underground 
streams,  so  that  vou  will  find  the  streams  in  forests  are  uni- 
form  throughout  the  year  but  streams  which  arise  in  cut-over 
countries  are  subject  to  terrible,  violent  floods  after  heavy 
rains  or  snows  and  sink  to  a  mere  trickle  in  the  summer  months, 
and  of  course  it  is  important  to  manufacturers  that  the  flow  be 
\miform.  That  is  the  main  object  of  forest  reserves  in  Wiscon- 
sin. It  is  to  protect  the  headwaters  of  our  important  streams, 
and,  second,  to  insure  a  supply  of  raw  material  to  those  people 
who  are  going  to  use  those  water  powers.  People  have  said, 
"Wliy  don't  vou  take  the  money  and  buv  hardwood  lands? 
and  I  say,  "Ilardwood  land  is  on  areas  where  there  is  good 
soil  and  that  ought  to  be  used  for  agriculture  and  the  hard 
wood  areas  are  not  on  the  watersheds  of  important  rivers  and  as 
we  want  to  preserve  the  uniform  flow  of  rivers  we  take  the  land 
that  is  cut  over  and  unsuitable  for  agriculture."  We  have  as 
I  said,  three  forest  reserves,  one  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Chippewa,  another  along  the  St.  Croix  river  in  Bur- 
nett and  Douglas  coimties  and  a  third,  which  will  also  be  a 
public  park,  on  the  Brule  river  in  Douglas  county.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  of  you  know  the  Brule  river,  but  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  state  and  there  we  ex- 
pect to  have  a  fine  forest  reserve  and  park.  I  can  show  you 
the  different  features  of  forestry  as  we  go  along  with  the  slides. 
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SLIDKS. 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  Germany,  in  the  Black  Forest; 
you  will  notice  how  closely  the  trees  stand.  This  forest  has 
been  brought  into  that  fine  condition  by  careful  cutting  and 
as  you  all  know  if  trees  are  obliged  to  grow  densely,  they  must 
shoot  up  without  forming  side  branches,  consequently,  if  you 
keep  the  timber  crowded,  you  get  long,  clear,  straight  logs. 
You  see  th^t  exemplified  hero,  because  the  trees  that  are  getting 
side  light  are  branched  out.  Tf  the  light  strikes  dormant  buds 
on  the  trees,  they  will  develop. 

I  put  in  here  a  few  slides  showing  you  the  typical  forests  as 
thev  formerly  existed  in  Xorthern  Wisconsin.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample  of  a  virgin  white  pine  forest  such  as  formerly  covered 
the  northern  counties  of  our  state,  bnt  has  now  become  so  soaroe 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  requested  us  to  keep  a  small 
area  of  forest  like  that  so  that  people  in  fifteen  years  to  come 
could  see  what  a  good  big  white  pine  looked  like.  The  rise  in 
stumpage  values  in  Wisconsin  has  been  perfectly  enormous  and 
that  has  led  to  much  more  careful  cutting  in  the  present  than 
it  used  to  be.  An  enormous  amount  was  left  in  those  days 
whieh  would  be  taken  todav  and  the  slash  which  was  left  caused 

such  severe  forest  fires  that  evervthinGf  was  destroyed. 

-  c^  i< 

This  is  the  Xorway  pine  of  Wisconsin  and  it  is  very  seldom 
today  that  we  see  loner,  clear,  beautiful  trees  like  this.  Those 
were  grown  under  the  crowded  conditions  and  that  accounts  for 
their  shape. 

Here  we  have  the  hemlock  forest,  which  is  playing  bo  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  state.  The  white  pine  is  only  valuable  for 
its  lumber,  but  the  hemlock  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  lumber, 
it  is  extremely  valuable  for  its  paper  pulp  and  also  its  bark  is 
important  in  tannine:.  The  «iupplv  of  hemlock  in  Wisconsin 
is  very  limited  and  thc^refore  there  is  all  the  more  necessity  that 
the  supply  shall  be  carefully  handled,  because,  in  the  future, 
if  our  paper  mill«^  do  not  have  hemlock,  it  is  very  diffieult  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  turn  to. 

The  hardwoofl  fore-it^  linvo  been  o])r  rated  in  only  vorv  heavilv 
during  the  Inst  few  yc  m*s.  We  have  sections  in  the  state  in 
Oconto  county,  in  F<M*(»-t  countv  nnd  in  Polke  countv,  where  we 
have  magnificent  stn^tclu*'^  of  tlie  hardwood  forc^^t  just  the  sime 
as  you  see  here.  Tlip-e  f<«re«ts  are  fairly  well  protected  from 
forest  fires  as  com])ared  to  the  coniferous  forests  which  have 
already  been  dr?t roved. 

This  shows  the  last  cla?s  of  timlx^r  in  Wisconsin  to  be  oper- 
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ated  upon  very  heavily — the  much  despised  jack  pine  of  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  now  being  cut  by  some  mills  and  put  in  with 
white  pine,  but  I  think  its  value  in  the  future  is  going  to  lie 
very  largely  for  fence  ix)sts  and  particularly  for  ties.  The 
railroads  in  the  coimtry  are  finding  that  the  tie  supply  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  which  they  have  to  face  and  in 
order  to  help  out  their  suj)ply  tliey  are  beginning  to  treat  their 
ties  with  creosote  and  with  zinc  chloride  or  sulphate  treatment. 
They  find  that  these  verv'  porous  sappy  pines  make  the  best  tiea 
of  all  on  account  of  their  ix>res,  because  the  treatment  goes  right 
through  them  and  consequently  they  will  last  much  longer  than 
a  very  valuable  white  pine.  You  may  have  read  in  the  papers 
that  a  good  many  railroads  are  now  planting  their  tie  timber; 
the  Pennsylvania  road  is  planting  thousands  of  acres;  Dean 
Henry  told  me  just  lately  he  had  been  on  a  trip  to  the  East  and 
as  he  went  along  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  saw  those  large 
tracts  planted,  he  thought  they  were  large  orchards,  but  they 
are  not,  they  are  trees  which  the  Pennsylvania  are  planting, 
looking  to  the  future  for  their  supply  of  ties. 

Any  of  you  who  have  been  up  in  tho  lumbering  region  know 
what  a  slash  is,  that  is  the  tops  of  trees  which  are  left  after 
lumbering  operations,  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  sun,  they  be- 
come thoroughly  dried  out  and  when  a  fire  starts  it  destroys 
practically  everv'thing  that  is  on  the  ground. 

Here  in  the  foreground  is  a  large  amount  of  slash  and  the 
lumber  company  operating  on  this  tract  had  stopped  right  at 
this  point,  meaning  to  save  this  forest  and  cut  it  more  con- 
servately,  but  they  did  not  dis})Ose  of  their  slash  and  you  will 
see  the  result  on  the  following  slide. 

This  shows  the  ground  taken  at  a  close  distance  after  the 
fire  had  run  through.  It  killed  everything  and  the  standing 
dead  trees  were  finally  blown  over  and  will  furnish  fuel  for  an- 
other fire. 

This  is  what  the  President  moans  by  what  the  lumberman 
leaves  for  the  homemaker.  You  see  here  land  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly logged  over  and  then  buriie<l.  You  can  see  the  dead 
trees  which  eventually  will  be  blown  down  and  furnish  fuel  for 
future  fires  and  those  fires  have  been  so  severe  that  they  have 
destroyed  all  the  humus  on  the  soil,  and  the  humus  is  the  meet 
important  thing,  because  it  is  the  thing  that  the  farmer  could 
depend  on  as  being  the  rich  top  soil  and  a  fertilizer,  and  it  has 
been  burned,  as  you  can  see  in  the  ])icture,  right  down  to  the 
white  sand.  There  are  millions  of  acres  in  this  state  and  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  which  have  been  left  in  just  that 
condition  and  it  is  an  extremely  serious  question,  not  only  for 
12— Hort. 
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the  counties  in  which  tliey  lie,  but  for  the  whole  state  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  with  it.  The  tendency  of  course  for  a  land 
company  that  has  cut-over  lands  which  have  been  left  in  that 
condition  is  to  try  to  settle  them,  but  it  is  extremely  important 
for  the  state  that  they  should  guide  settlement  upon  lands  where 
the  settlers  can  have  some  hopes  of  being  fairly  successful,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  take  a  man  and  put  him  on  a  tract  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  succeed.  !S^ow,  there  is  good  sand 
and  poor  sand,  but  where  those  sandy  lands  have  been  burned 
over  repeatedly,  time  after  time,  there  is  very  little  if  any  fer- 
tility left  in  the  soil.  Such  lands  should  be  permanently  held 
under  forest  and  replanted  and  the  sooner  replanted  the  better 
it  will  be  for  everybody  concerned. 

This  picture  shows  you  how  a  tract  has  been  left  after  it  haa 
been  lumbered  under  forestry  regulations.  The  definition  of 
forestry  is  conservative  luml)ering,  it  is  lumbering  the  tract  so 
that  you  will  have  successive  crops  of  timber  and  the  forester 
comes  in  and  takes  out  the  mature  timl)er,  he  harvests  the  crop 
that  is  ready  to  be  harvested  and  leaves  the  young  tree  growth. 
You  see  the  young  growth  has  been  left  in  good  condition  and 
here  is  the  slash  pile  cut  and  ready  to  be  burned.  That  was 
done  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 

In  many  cases,  due  to  contracts  or  for  other  reasons,  we  can 
not  oblige  such  a  large  amoiuit  of  timber  to  be  left,  and  as  you 
know,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  most  men  in  cutting  would 
take  everything.  Tliis  is  a  picture  taken  on  one  of  the  Indian 
reservations  in  Wisconsin.  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  Is  co- 
operating with  the  Forestry  T)e])artment  in  Washington  to  see 
that  there  will  be  some  fore*^ts  left  in  the  future,  in  other  words, 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  timber  and  the  terrible  fires.  Those 
contracts  were  signed  velars  ago,  we  can  not  oblige  them  to  leave 
much  timl)er,  but  we  can  oblige  them  to  leave  seed  trees,  so  we 
go  in  and  mark  the  trees  which  shall  be  left  and  in  the  fore- 
ground you  can  see  the  slash  pile  to  bo  burned,  making  it  im- 
possible for  those  terrible  fires  to  go  through. 

Wisconsin  would  have  passed  such  a  law  many  times  if  the 
lumbermen  had  not  defeated  such  laws  in  the  legislature — ^I 
am  not  blaming  the  lumlK^rmen  for  everything,  possibly  busi- 
ness conditions  demanded  it  to  a  large  extent,  but  they  often 
blame  the  state  for  not  having  enforced  the  rules,  but  the  lum- 
bernn^n  came  to  Madison  and  to  St.  Paul  and  they  defeated 
those  bills  in  the  legislature,  but  if  they  had  been  compelled  to 
burn  their  slash,  the  fires  which  swept. over  the  forests  would 
have  Wen  impossible  and  the  trees  which  were  left  would  have 
seeded  the  ground. 
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Here  is  a  case  of  nahiral  rcprochietion,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  young  pine  coming  up.  You  have  heard  the  state- 
ment that  pine  will  not  follow  pine,  that  is  absurd,  pine  will 
always  follow  pine  if  we  do  not  let  a  fire  in  and  destroy  every- 
thing. 

This  picture  was  taken  in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota, 
and  you  see  the  hills  covered  with  young  pine ;  the  mature  tim- 
ber had  all  been  destroyed  by  the  mining  companies,  but  back 
on  the  hills  there  were  a  few  large  pines  left,  and  they  carried 
seed  until  as  you  see,  miles  and  miles  of  the  young  pine  coming 
up.  The  pine  cone  opens  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  may 
be  open  one  day  when  the  wind  is  in  one  direction  and  may  be 
open  again  when  the  wind  is  in  another  direction,  so  that  the 
seed  is  carried  in  all  directions. 

There  are  large  areas  which  have  been  so  cut  and  burned  over 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  natural  growth  coming  up  that 
araounti*  to  anything  and  consequently  we  must  go  in  and  plant. 
That  is  being  done  very  extensively  all  over  the  country.  This 
is  a  view  of  a  large  government  nursery  in  Kansas  where,  as  far 
as  man  knows,  they  have  never  had  a  forest.  They  keep  the 
pine  in  nursery  beds  until  they  are  two  years  old  and  then  they 
are  transplanted.  This  shows  you  the  trees  as  they  are  set  out, 
they  set  them  out  as  a  rule  twelve  hundred  to  the  acre.  The 
cost,  everything  included,  will  not  exceed  $3.50  to  $5.00  an 
acre,  according  to  the  region  and  species  used,  but  I  am  talking 
of  white  pine  and  Xorway  pine,  it  appeals  strongly  to  the  gov- 
ernment, because  they  are  looking  far  into  the  future. 

This  is  a  plantation  of  white  pine  owned  by  an  individual 
in  Massachusetts.  The  white  pine  in  Massachusetts  is  very 
valuable  and  the  pine  they  are  cuttinff  is  about  this  size  and  it 
is  all  ^oing  into  box  boards,  they  find  it  extremely  profitable. 

A  feature  of  forest  reserves  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  at  all 
is  the  great  outdoor  place  that  it  will  be  for  the  people,  not  only 
of  this  state,  but  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  I  told  you 
that  in  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York  they  have  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  and  as  it  is  extremely  popular  the  people  of 
Xew  York  Oity  fi^  there  for  the  summer,  camping,  fishing  and 
hunting.  They  have  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  29,000  I  think  the  figure  is,  and  in  1905  193,000 
people  went  there  for  pleasure  and  recreation.  The  receipts 
in  !tTew  Hampshire  one  year  from  the  summer  tourist  business 
were  over  $10,000,000.  In  Northern  Wisconsin  we  have  a  lake, 
region  which  is  second,  I  do  not  think,  to  any  in  this  country. 
We  liave  in  three  or  four  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  over  1,200  lakes,  magnificent  lakes,  and  one  great  feature 
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of  the  forest  niovemont  will  be  to  protect  those  beautiful  lakes 
so  that  people  can  gt)  to  that  region  for  rest  and  recreation. 

This  shows  yon  what  Minnesota  is  doing.  You  all  know  how 
desolate  a  lake  is  around  which  the  timber  has  been  felled, 
where  the  tops  are  lying  and  dead  timber  all  around  the  edge, 
and  so  Minnesota  is  trying  to  keep  at  least  a  fringe  of  timber 
all  around  the  lakes  and  we  shall  try  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
Northern  Wisconsin.  Where  we  have  not  money  to  buy  land 
around  the  lakes,  we  can  at  least  negotiate  with  the  lumber 
companies  to  leave  a  fringe  of  timber. 

These  last  two  slides  that  I  showed  you  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing on  as  to  the  matter  of  forestry  applied  to  farm  wood  lots. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  have  only  lately  begun  to  realize 
how  important  a  part  of  the  farm  the  wood  lot  is,  how  much  it 
means  to  them  to  handle  their  wood  lot  carefully,  especially  in 
the  last  few  years  when  the  rise  in  stumpage  prices  has  been 
so  rapid  and  extraordinan-.  Many  men  do  not  seem  to  stop  to 
realize  that  a  good  tree  takes  up  no  more  room  in  a  wood  lot 
than  a  t>oor  one*  and  the  first  thing  they  usually  do,  instead  of 
going  in  and  cutting  out  the  dead  and  dying  trees  and  then  the 
crooked  trec^s,  thev  t^ke  out  some  of  the  live  trees.  The  wood 
lot  should  be  left  in  the  very  best  growing  condition,  to  make 
it  produce  as  much  as  possible,  just  as  you  do  any  other  crop. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  wood  lot  that  we  managed  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Xew  York  state  and  the  farmer  that  owned  it 
wanted  to  reproduce  to  ch(^stnut,  so  we  left  the  large  chestnut 
to  reproduce  and  brought  the  whole  wood  lot  into  what  we  call 
an  even  aged  condition,  we  cut  dowTi  so  that  wo  get  trees  about 
the  same  size,  or  as  near  the  same  as  we  can,  then  they  will  all 
close*  up,  and  you  will  ^'f  a  stand  of  trees  similar  to  what  we 
see  in  Germany.  The  question  of  wood  lots  in  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin to  a  fanner  is  important,  because,  as  you  appreciate,  the 
farmers  of  Xorthern  Wisconsin  are  in  many  cases  quite  as  much 
lumbermen  as  thev  are  farmers.     I  referred  to  the  matter  of 

« 

forest  fire-^  a  little  while  ago,  my  assistant  has  just  been  out  at- 
tending the  Farmers'  Institute*;,  and  he  tells  me  one  of  the 
things  that  the  fanners  wcm-c  most  interested  in  was  just  that 
question  of  fore-^t  fires  and  he  said  it  le<l  to  very  heated  discus- 
sions in  nianv  cases. 

In  the  Rtntf^  l^>ard  of  Forestry  we  have  the  appointment  of 
fire  wnrden*^  all  over  the  state.  In  anv  town  where  we  think 
it  iin]v»rtant  we  a])y)oint  fire  wardens  who  serve  only  in  their 
ovm  towns,  get  no  salary,  are  only  paid  for  the  time  during 
which  they  po^t  notices  and  fight  fire  and  are  paid  by  the  town 
in  which  they  are  appointed.     They  send  in  reports  after  each 
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fire  and  also  au  annual  report,  giving  the  number  of  fires  and 
t(^lling  what  the  causes  were.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
compiled  all  those  figures  and  we  find  that  from  G8  to  76  per 
cent,  of  all  the  fires  in  this  state  were  caused  by  settlers  burning 
brush  and  clearing  land,  report  after  rej)ort  would  come  in,  re- 
porting so  many  acres,  sometimes  a  thousand  acres  burned  over, 
no  damage  done,  young  growth,  that  was  all.  Largely  through 
the  increased  value  of  timber  the  last  few  years,  the  farmers 
have  begun  to  realize  tliat  there  is  some  damage  to  them  from 
the  loss  of  that  young  growth,  that  it  is  extremely  important, 
and  consequently  in  tliese  Farmres'  Institutes  any  farmers  that 
were  known  to  be  careless  about  fires  were  held  up  and  given 
a  good  rating,  because  that  of  course  is  a  thing  which  should  be 
punished  very  severely,  that  is,  w^iero  a  man  is  needlessly  care- 
less about  burning  brush  and  burning  slash  and  letting  the  fire 
get  away  from  him. 

That  slide  shows  you  w-hat  that  wood  lot  looked  like  a  few 
years  after  the  big  timber  had  been  cut  out.  You  see  it  is  be- 
ginning to  close  up,  in  other  words,  we  are  getting  it  into  an 
even  aged  a>ndition.  You  see  that  more  strikingly  shown  in 
this  picture ;  all  the  trees  are  of  a  more  or  less  imiform  size  and 
consequently  you  will  get  clearer  timlxir,  the  timber  makes  a 
greater  yield  and  greater  returns  on  the  capital. 

Y^'ou  will  often  hear  people  say  that  the  cut  over  and  burned 
land  is  of  no  value,  that  it  is  simply  a  stand  of  poplar  and  aspen. 
You  will  find  in  many  casc^  that  pine  is  springing  up  within 
them.  In  this  picture  it  shows  a  number  of  young  pine  trees 
showing  up  between  poplar.  This  represents  the  character  of 
many  wood  lots.  In  the  first  place,  the  timber  is  grown  in  the 
open,  consequently  nothing  but  limbs,  liml>s  mean  knots,  and 
inferior  lumber.  The  grass  is  growing  all  through  that  wood 
lot  and  therefore  the  farnur  is  strongly  tempted  to  graze  his 
cattle,  and,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  have  a  g(K>d  wood  lot  and 
graze  cattle  at  the  same  time.  At  least  you  must  exclude  your 
cattle  until  the  trends  are  a])ove  the  height  of  cattle  but  if  you 
want  to  get  the  greatest  returns  from  your  wood  lot  you  must  ab- 
solutely exclude  all  cattle. 

Here  is  a  case  of  another  wood  lot.  You  can  see  a  large 
amount  of  young  groAv^h,  but  through  the  forest  are  big, 
mature  trees.  A  tree  which  has  reached  this  size  is  mature 
anyway,  the  growth  has  come  to  be  so  slow  that  it  is  not  yielding 
a  return  on  the  capital  such  as  it  ought  to.  You  can  figure  that 
out  with  anj^  growth  of  timl)er,  you  can  find  out  when  the  rate 
of  growth  has  culminated  and  the  time  you  ought  to  cut     When 
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you  leave  a  tree  of  that  size  it  is  suppressing  and  keeping  back 
the  growth  of  ten  to  twelve  others. 

This  shows  a  point  which  the  farmers  arc  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate, the  enormous  damage  that  is  done  by  surface  fires. 
This  shows  the  effect  of  a  surface  fire  that  has  burned  through 
the  wood  lot  and  destroyed  all  the  humus,  taken  away  the  fer- 
tility which  it  has  taken  one  hundred  years  to  put  there  and 
it  has  just  burned  enough  to  kill  all  those  trees  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  whole  wood  lot  must  be  cut  or  else  it  will  blow 
down  and  simply  lie  on  the  ground,  an  enormous  mass  of  timber 
waiting  for  successive  fires. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  forester  heartsick. 
That  is  where  on  a  wood  lot  there  is  a  fine  yoimg  growth  that 
has  started  up  and  then  a  surface  fire  from  some  adjoining 
land  where  a  slash  is  left  bums  all  that  young  growth  which 
perhaps  it  has  taken  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  establish,  and  when 
you  bum  timber  of  that  sort  you  have  nothing  left  to  produce 
seed  and  when  that  is  gone  there  is  nothing  left  except  to  go  in 
and  plant  artificially. 

Here  you  see  what  the  Agricultural  Department  tells  me  has 
occurred  over  a  million  acres  in  this  state  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  that  is  where  land  has  been  so  washed  and  gullied 
that  it  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation.  1  heard  a  gen- 
tleman make  a  statement  ye-sterday  that  struck  me  as  very  true, 
he  said  the  counties  along  the  Mississippi  were  paying  greater 
taxes  to  the  Mississippi  than  they  were  to  the  state,  and  county, 
and  I  believe  that  is  true,  in  the  large  amount  of  soil  that  is 
washed  in  annuallv. 

The  result  of  such  cutting  of  the  steep  slopes  and  erosion  is 
sure  to  be  seen  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Here  you 
see  a  river  which  has  begun  to  overflow  its  banks  and  cover 
agi'icultural  land  with  silt. 

And  here  we  have  where  that  river  after  a  year  or  two  more 
of  cuttings  is  leaving  its  banks  more  and  more  and  is  covering 
acres  and  acres  and  rendering  land  imfit  for  cultivation. 

Here  you  s(»e  agricultural  land  entirely  buried  under  sand. 
After  a  big  snow  on  the  headwaters,  heavy  rains  coming  on,  the 
snow  has  been  melting  very  ra])idly  in  the  early  spring,  it  comes 
down  with  a  rush,  all  the  sand  is  washed  into  the  river,  the  river 
leaves  its  banks  and  create-*  this  tremendous  damage  all  over 
the  eountrv. 

Those  pictures  T  showed  you  were  taken  in  Xorth  Carolina, 
where  euttiii<]:  has  l^Hn  ij:oi!i<r  on  verv  heavilv  and  where  vou 
may  have  noticed  congress  is  now  asked  to  purchase  a  large 
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forest  reserve  in  the  Appalachian  mountains.  On  account  of 
the  erosion  the  farmers  are  driven  to  cuhivate  on  terraces  so 
as  to  avoid  erosion. 

The  following  views  I  will  show  you  are  from  China  and 
you  will  see  erosion  carried  to  the  extreme  extent.  Here  you 
see  the  native  pine  similar  to  our  pinus  ponderosa  which  form- 
erly grew  all  over  China;  now  the  forests  of  Xorthem  China 
have  been  absolutelv  destroved  and  vou  will  see  the  results  in 
the  slides.  This  picture  I  put  in  to  show  the  extremes  to  which 
Chinamen  are  driven  on  account  of  scarcity  of  timber.  As  you 
know,  in  C^hina  it  is  considered  absolutely  important  that  one's 
relatives,  especially  one's  j>a rents,  be  given  as  fine  a  burial  as 
the  funds  of  the  family  will  jxjnnit,  and  they  believe  that  they 
must  ahvays  bury  them  in  a  good,  substantial  coffin.  These 
nun  have  gone  a  three-days'  march  way  up  into  the  mountains 
to  find  trees  large  enough  from  which  they  could  whipsaw 
boards  large  enough  to  make  coffins  and  they  are  now  carrying 
them  on  their  backs. 

Here  is  a  view  which  shows  you  more  clearly  what  I  have 
been  talking  about.  This  is  a  bed  of  a  river  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains which  has  been  stripj)ed  of  all  its  timber.  This  view  is 
taken  in  the  summer  months  and  vou  can  see  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  absolutely  dry,  but  you  notice  the  high  banks  and  you 
see  the  large  rocks  deposited,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
terrible  freshets  which  come  down  in  tlie  earlv  months, 

This  shows  you  a  scene  in  the  foothills  stripped  of  their  for- 
ests; here  is  the  valley  of  the  river,  just  now^  a  dry  bed  and  the 
Chinese  towns  have  a  wall  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  to  keep  out 
the  spring  floods. 

The  Chinamen  make  the  best  of  a  very  bad  situation.  This 
view  is  also  taken  in  the  l)ed  of  the  river.  lie  know^s  that  the 
terrible  freshet  coming  down  in  the  spring  is  bringing  all  the 
])est  soil  from  the  up-country  and  a  great  deal  of  that  will  settle 
there  and  consequently  ho  takes  rcK'ks  and  builds  little  com- 
}>ounds  which  will  hold  that  mud  and  when  it  settles  down  he 
has  a  little  soil  to  cultivate  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Chinamen  are  driven  to  what  the  Southern  farmers  arc 
doing;  they  are  building  terraces  on  some  of  the  land  to  culti- 
vate on.  They  will  go  down  into  tho  valleys  where  they  have 
a  deep  well  sunken  and  they  will  carry  up  the  water  in  tw'O  pails 
on  a  yoke  and  they  will  put  it  on  with  a  dipper.  That  is  com- 
mon all  over  China  and  India,  and  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  tho  fact  that  the  terrible  famines  of  China  and 
India  are  properly  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  forest, 
because,  as  you  know  they  are  both  agricultural  coimtries  with 
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an  enormous  territory  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  irriga- 
tion and  when  the  fore?it3  have  been  destroyed  there  is  no  water 
in  the  streams  in  tlie  summer  months  when  they  need  it  more 
directly. 

Mr.  Griffitli  then  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  movement  of  setting 
aside  the  region  aroimd  DeviFs  Lake  for  a  state  park  and  forest 
reserve. 


A  PROSE  POEM  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Alletta  f.  Dkan,  Ph.  ;^^. 

A  twilight  hc^ur — 

A  cloudless  sky  of  opal  tints,  pink  and  groen 
and  blue;  against  it  the  lofty  pines  slowly  and 
majestically  swaying  in  the  gentle  western  wind. 
Here  below,  the  sun  is  s(  t,  and  yet  up  there  a 
hundred  fe(»t  and  more,  its  light  surrounds  the 
tree- tops  with  a  dim  and  tender  halo.  In  its 
rays  the  ^'onvav  ]>ines  show  faintlv  vollow;  the 
will  to  pines  richer,  <1(h  p(  r  red.  Near  by,  a 
spruce,  not  asj)iring  so  high,  make-;  delicate  faint 
tracory  against  the  tender  brightness ;  the  cedars, 
lower  yet,  dark  and  solid  in  the  twilight,  fill  in 
the  backgrounds. 

These  Ic/vely  pin(»s!  These  gre-at,  grand,  glor- 
inus  ])in(^sl  With  ever-changing  expression 
(»ach  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  Their  shafts 
rise  clear,  clean,  ta])ering,  to  the  lowest  branches, 
whi(*h  are  fortv,  fiftv,  (*v(  u  sixty  fcc^t  from  the 
ground:  those  branchc^s  cl(/the<l  with  soft  feath- 
ery needles.  The  Xorwavs  are  somewhat  stiff 
and  angiilar  in  brancli  and  h^f,  but  the  bc^auty 
of  tlu*  nuist-like  tnuik  in  its  red-brown  covering 
com])ens4it(^s  f(>r  the  angular  top.  Xorway  or 
white  \nm\  the  fitting  crowns  are  the  clusters  of 
cones  that,  so  far  up,  look  like  groat  amlK»r  beads. 

Van  should  s(K»  thes(*  tnes  at  midnight  when 
the  full  uunm  silvers  them  with  its  white  radi- 
ance. Yiru  should  >ee  them  at  early  mom  after 
a  night  <if  ""fv^  st  slKiwcr,"  when  the  feathery 
snow  has  fallen  -;'>  g(*ntly  upon  them  from  tlie 
cloudless  sky,  that  not  a  ilako  has  lost  it6  bal- 
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ance,  but  lies  lightly  in  little  soft  fleecy  balls 
and  mounds  on  evei*^'  twig  and  anie. 

And  he  whose  ear  is  attuned,  can  catch  the 
music  of  these  woods  even  when  no  breath  of  air 
seems  stin-ing.  That  low  murmur  seems  like 
the  sound  of  quiet  wave  s  upon  a  shtdtered  shore. 
Now  comes  a  breath  of  wind ;  vou  hear  tJie  waves 
rue^li  fiercely  up  the  sands.  Tlie  wind  inci'eases. 
Once  moi-e  look  at  the  trcx^s.  Great  ariants  thev 
are  now,  chained  down  to  earth.  Thev  strive 
to  break  their  bonds,  and  as  they  stioiggle,  groan 
and  cr}'  aloud ! 
Another  twilight  hour — 

The  massive  chjuds  have  all  day  long  o1)seureil 
the  sun ;  the  dense  and  somlx^r  grayness  has  ne^er 
for  a  moment  vielded.  Xow  comes  the  sunset 
hour,  and  suddenly  yonder  loftiest  pine  is  tip 
ped  with  vivid  crimson.  All  else  l)ears  the  deep 
gloom  of  twilight  and  dairk  cloiuls.  Soon  a 
lower  top  catches  the  c^^lor — and  then  one  after 
another  the  tops  of  all  the  tallest  trt(^  blaze 
forth  in  crimson  glory.  Wliat  is  it?  Are  the 
the  spirits  of  the  woods  dipping  their  great 
torchtt-s   in  the  sun's   sacnd  flame   and   holding 

them  aloft  i     Xo  earth Iv  tire  wmld  so  color  them. 

« 

Ixx.'k  to^\'ard  the  west- — screened  from  us  bv  tlie 
dense  cloud  mass  no  light  do  we  see,  no  sign  of 
the  glory  reflt»cted  so  far  above.  Itisel  Rise! 
We  are  too  near  the  earth !  Onlv  from  the 
heights  can  the  source  of  that  gloiT  be  seen ! 

Oh !  the  futility  of  words !  Xature  opens  to 
us  her  glories,  then  strikt?«s  us  diunb  that  we  may 
not  tell. 

No  poet  could  interjyret,  no  artist  could  pic- 
ture the  beauty  of  the  soul  of  these  woods. 


SOME  TiriNGS  ABOUT  GRAPES. 
O.  IT.  True,  Edgewood,  Iowa. 

Fortunately  my  topic  does  not  reipiire  me  to  tell  all  about 
grapes,  but  simply  some  things.  Xeither  does  it  confine  me 
to  any  particular  phase  of  the  question  to  l)e  considered ;  not- 
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withstanding  I  should  like  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  way  that 
will  prove  most  beneficial  to  those  interested.  Doubtless  I 
should  not  have  been  invited  to  present  this  subject  before  your 
society  had  not  your  secretary  considered  the  matter  of  grape 
culture  one  of  special  importance  to  the  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
lovers  of  your  favored  state. 

Of  the  very  many  things  that  might  be  said  I  wish  only  to 
speak  of  a  few  of  the  really  essential  things  pertaining  to  the 
culture  of  the  wonderful  vine  whose  most  wholesome  products 
have  blessed  all  ages  of  the  home  and  family  and  whose  rich 
green  foliage  and  clusters  of  lucious  fruit  doubtless  adorned 
and  beautified  the  paradise  home  of  the  first  man,  and  whose 
fragrant  aroma  perfumed  the  air  of  the  rich  valley  of  Eschol 
in  the  long  years  ago.  In  his  correspondence  Mr.  Cranefield 
suggested  that  you  might  not  be  especially  particular  about  the 
exact  cultural  directions  but  rather  most  likely  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  practicability  of  growing  grapes  in 
Wisconsin,  and  also  what  varieties  would  be  likely  to  succeed 
best,  together  with  the  nature  of  soil  and  site  best  adapted  to 
its  successful  cultivation,  with  named  varieties  for  family  uses 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  so  in  writing  this  article  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  these  things  most  prominent.  While  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the  soils  of  your 
state  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  some  of  our  grapes  should  not 
be  successfully  and  most  profitably  grown  in  many  if  not  all 
parts  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  there  are  few  plants  that  more 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  varied  conditions  and  soils  than 
does  the  common  grai)e  vine,  and  yet  of  course  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  that  ])rove  ospe(»ially  favorable  to  its  growth  and 
fruitfulncss,  this  also  iKiing  true  with  all  other  plants  and 
trees.  More  than  twf  nty-five  years  ago  I  had  very  good  success 
in  growing  grapes  on  the  deej)  black  corn  lands  of  west  central  Il- 
linois, and  have  also  met  with  equally  good  results  on  the  heavy 
yellow  day  soils  of  northern  Iowa's  njlling  hills  and  we  do  know 
that  some  of  the  finest  grapes  grown  in  the  grape  belts  of  Michi- 
gan and  western  Xew  York  are  produced  upon  soils  that  are 
made  up  principally  of  sand.  An  Ohio  grape  grower  informed 
m(^  that  his  choicest  grajHs  were  gro^^^l  in  heavy  yellow  clay 
land  that  had  received  little  or  no  fc^rtilizing  element  for  years. 
On  such  a  poil  as  would  scarcely  yield  a  paying  crop  of  anything 
else  at  ^fcGregor,  Iowa,  on  the  western  terraced  bluffs  of  the 
^rississip])!,  Mr.  A.  F.  lIo])er,  a  veteran  vineyardist,  once  grew 
as  fine  specimens  of  many  varietic  s  of  grapes  as  I  have  ever  seen 
I)roduced  under  any  c(mditions.  At  the  Minnesota  State  Horti- 
cultural Societv  convention  in  I)eceml)er  we  witnessed  a  fine  dia- 
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play  of  perhaps  more  than  half  a  dozen  different  sorts  of  grapes 
as  gathered  from  the  vines  fresh  and  in  a  good  state  of  presreva- 
tion  and  having  been  gro^vn  as  I  believe  by  some  Minnesota 
horticulturist ;  and  thus  we  see  over  what  a  wide  territory  and 
diversified  soils  the  vino  flourishes.  In  view  of  which  fact  were 
I  a  resident  of  almost  any  part  of  southern  Wisconsin,  to  say 
the  least,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  for  home  uses  or  ex- 
tensively for  commercial  purposes  a  number  of  our  best  known 
and  well  tried  grapes  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  prove  a 
safe  venture.  I  may  speak  of  one  condition  under  which  the 
cultivation  of  grapes  will  not  prove  profitable  and  that  is  on 
a  continuously  wet^  cold  or  seepy  soil.  On  the  other  hand  on 
account  of  its  long  deep  penetrating  roots  it  will  withstand 
droughty  conditions  to  a  greater  degree  and  still  thrive  than 
almost  any  other  plant.  The  finest  and  sweetest  grapes  I  ever 
grew^  were  produced  the  memorable  'year  of  1899  while  the 
growth  of  the  vine  was  not  as  much  as  in  other  seasons,  the  ma- 
turity and  ri{)ening  of  the  fruit  was  most  perfect.  While  the 
grapes  will  thrive  and  fruit  heavily  on  moderately  rich  soils, 
should  they  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter,  mildew 
and  scab  is  likely  to  appear  and  for  this  reason  the  liberal  use 
of  fresh  barn  vard  manures  in  the  vinevard  should  be  avoided. 
Unleached  woo<l  ashes  are  highly  beneficial  esjiecially  on  all 
gravelly  or  sandy  soils  and  with  lime  added  on  deep  loamy 
soils  that  may  be  lacking  in  the  element  of  potash  with  a  tend- 
ency to  become  soured.  Perhaps  clay  soils  are  least  benefited 
l)v  the  use  of  ashes  since  they  usually  contain  a  liberal  supply 
of  potash.  The  most  favorable  location  for  the  vineyard  is 
where  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  be  had  and  where  the  sun- 
light will  reach  the  vines  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
for  heat  and  perfect  air  circulation  are  very  essential  requisites 
in  successful  grape  culture  and  for  these  reasons  a  gradual  or 
even  quite  steep  slope  to  tlie  south  or  southeast  should  be  chosen 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  have  known  vines  to  do  almost  equally 
as  well  on  a  level  tract  or  on  our  high  ridge  lands  as  on  a  south- 
em  exposure  with  the  exception  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  later  in 
ripening.  If  I  could  not  be  accommodated  with  the  most  favor- 
able site  rather  than  to  be  without  the  lucious  fruit  I  should 
plant  some  of  our  earliest  and  hardiest  sorts  even  on  a  western 
or  northern  hillside  with  the  conscious  assurance  that  I  would 
not  meet  with  failure. 

The  thrift  and  fruitfulness  of  the  vine  will  depend  much 
upon  how  it  is  trellised  and  pruned,  while  we  must  also  consider 
that  there  is  one  plot  of  land  devoted  to  fruit  raising  that  needs 
perfect  cultivation  and  freedom  from  grass  and  all  weeds  more 
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than  any  other.  It  is  that  portion  that  is  assigned  to  the  vine- 
yard. While  my  first  lessons  in  grape  growing  were  taken  from 
an  experienced  fruitman  from  York  state  who  trained  each 
hill  to  a  single  stake  and  practiced  vei^  low  pruning  thus  forc- 
ing the  fniit  to*  grow  and  ripen  close  to  the  groimd,  my  own 
experience  proves  that  tliroughout  this  northwestern  country 
that  the  three  wire  trellis  syvstem  is  far  preferable  to  the  former 
method.  In  constructing  the  trellis,  good  durable  posts  seven 
feet  long  should  be  used,  being  set  at  least  two  feet  in  the  ground 
and  not  more  than  two  rods  apart  in  tho  row^,  the  end  post  being 
securely  braced.  Galvanized  wure  should  always  be  used — about 
tho  Xo.  18  in  size — and  the  bottom  Avire  should  be  stapled  20 
or  24  inches  above  ground,  the  top  wire  being  two  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  post  and  dividing  the  distance  between  these  two 
for  the  middle  wire. 

In  the  very  important  matter  of  pruning  tho  vine  is  where 
many  and  especially  the  amateur  fails,  yet  when  the  proper 
method  is  once  fairly  understood  nothing  is  easier  or  more 
rapidly  accomplished.  Vines  are  frequently  set  too  closely  and 
the  very  common  mistake  made  in  cutting  away  too  much  of 
the  fruiting  wood.  I  have  found  that  a  majority  of  farmers 
and  city  residents  wlio  in  a  way  have  endeavored  to  produce 
sufficient  grapes  for  home  consumption  have  not  learned  that 
grapes  do  not  grow  on  two  year  old  wood  and  who  in  their  in- 
discriminate pruning,  if  they  prune  at  all,  only  succeed  in  cut- 
ting away  a  largo  share  of  the  fruiting  wood.  While  for  a 
series  of  years  I  have  mot  Avith  good  success  in  the  production 
of  ])aying  cro])S  of  gra])es  not  a  few  of  my  neighbors  who  pos- 
sess equally  as  favorable  location  and  soils  and  even  wnth  the 
clos(>st  instructions  often  make  a  failure  in  their  attempt  to 
grow  grapes  and  this  (iu])hasizes  the  fact  that  the  matter  of 
successful  grape  culture  is  largidy  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator 
whatever  may  Ik*  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  otlier  minor  condi- 
tions. In  regard  to  desirable  varieties  I  may  say  that  with  the 
ex})eri(*iu'e  of  years  with  many  of  the  leading  sorts  I  can  safely 
selcH't  for  mv  own  location  a  few  of  the  verv  best  and  they  are 
few  indeed  and  vet  abundantlv  sufficient  to  meet  all  our  niH?ds. 
Grapes,  as  is  al^^o  tru(»  of  all  other  kinds'of  fruit,  may  be  classed 
as  good,  Ix^tter,  best.  As  for  me  I  have  use  only  for  the  hesU 
(ienerallv  s]M'akiiig  tluKc  wliich  an*  best  for  tho  distant  con- 
sumer an*  aNo  e^jually  goo<l  for  our  own  families*  and  in  our 
own  bonus,  flaking  of  course  the  usual  exception  in  individ- 
ual tastes.  While  tin*  Concord  has  for  many  years  past  and  is 
still  the  standard  c(>mmereial  gra|>o  of  our  ^Michigan,  Ohio  and 
We>tern  Xew  York  growers,  and  while  for  a  seri(*s  of  years  I 
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also  regarded  it  as  being  the  best  among  many  and  gi'ew  it  al- 
most exclusively,  I  have  now  nearly  dis])ensed  with  it  except 
to  retain  a  few  vines  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prolonging  the  sea- 
son and  yet  I  regard  the  Concord  gra])e  as  being  an  excellent 
sort  wherever  it  will  come  to  perfect  maturity,  but  I  have  found 
that  in  northern  Iowa  we  have  occasional  unfavorable  seasons 
when  its  fruit  will  not  ripen  perfectly  and  much  of  it  is  rendered 
unsalable  except  for  culinarv  uses.  ilcxM'e's  Early  and  Worden 
are  the  two  principle  sorts  grown  on  my  own  grounds.  The 
former  will  ripen  about  ten  days  earlier  than  Concord,  will  sell 
for  about  double  the  price  of  the  latter,  appears  to  be  equally 
as  hardy  in  vine,  and  is  less  subject  to  mildew  and  scab-  As 
I  have  grown  it  the  berries  are  a  little  larger  and  the  clusters 
more  compact  than  the  old  standard  sort  alx^ve  mentioned  while 
the  quality  of  the  fniit  w^hen  well  ripened  is  decidedly  good  for 
all  purposes. 

The  Worden  follows  in  season  of  ripening  being  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  Concord  but  like  its  parent  it  is  somewhat  sub- 
ject to  skin  bursting  as  the  skin  of  the  Worden  is  especially 
thin  and  tender  and  is  also  somewhat  subject  in  unfavorable 
seasons  to  mildew  and  scab,  but  after  all  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties  for  family  uses.  For  a  succession  of  fruit  for 
garden  culture  I  feel  that  I  can  safely  recommend  the  three 
varieties  I  have  referred  to  in  the  following  proportion:  three 
Moore's  Earlv,  two  Worden  and  one  Concord. 

I  have  not  found  a  variety  of  red  or  white  grapes  that  has 
proved  profitable  for  commercial  purposes  while  a  few  people 
appreciate  as  a  change  some  distinct  flavored  sort  such  as 
Agawam,  Moore's  Diamond,  Delaware  or  Brighton  (which  I 
prefer  to  all  red  varieties)  yet  the  popular  taste  calls  for  a  black 
grape  for  a  continuous  supply  l)oth  for  the  table  and  for  cul- 
inary uses.  All  things  considered  and  for  various  reasons  be- 
fore stated  if  I  was  to  \ye  confined  to  a  single  variety  for  general 
purposes  that  one  would  be  without  question  Moore's  Early,  it 
being  understood  that  I  am  making  this  choice  for  my  own 
locality  but  do  not  with  any  certainty  recommend  any  distinct 
variety  as  being  fully  adapted  to  all  parts  of  Wisconsin  or  other 
states  and  vet  T  feel  that  T  can  with  much  confidence  recom- 
mend  Moore's  Early  and  Worden  as  the  two  varieties  possess- 
ing the  highest  qualities  and  as  giving  the  greatest  promise  of 
success  of  all  varieties  with  which  I  have  had  experience  and  I 
believe  that  no  one  should  hesitate  to  plant  either  or  both  of 
these  freely  in  almost  any  part  of  central  or  southerii  Wisconsin. 
It  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  for  me  to  state  that  my 
own  vines  during  the  past  year  produced  on  an  average  of  32 
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pounds  of  fruit  to  tho  vine,  the  average  returns  per  vine  being 
about  55  cents.  Xow  I  have  covered  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  ground  suggested  by  my  subject  but  I  feel  confident  that 
what  may  be  lacking  in  the  matter  of  information  and  interest 
in  the  paper  will  appear  and  be  made  plain  in  tho  discussions 
that  may  follow  i'c. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Smitli :  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Janesville  grape, 
what  your  experience  is  with  that. 

Mr.  True:     I  have  never  gro^vn  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  What  do  you  do  for  the  mildew  and  scab 
which  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  True:  I  have  never  been  seriously  troubled  with  mil- 
dew and  scab  until  a  year  ago  last  summer,  then  more  than  one 
half  of  my  crop  was  destroyed.  A  few  other  seasons  previous  to 
that  I  had  a  slight  attack.  I  never  had  sprayed  my  vines  or 
used  any  other  method  to  work  against  these  diseases.  Last 
year  I  made  up  my  mind  to  know  whether  there  was  any  virtue 
in  spraying  for  mildew  and  scab.  I  have  a  spraying  apparatus, 
what  is  called  the  Barrel  ]>imip  spray  and  after  I  had  my  vines 
up  on  the  trellis  and  before  the  buds  opened  I  went  over  the 
whole  vinevard  and  gave  them  a  thorough  spraying  with  the 
liquid  Bordeaux  mixture.  After  that  I  also  used  the  dust  spray. 
I  had  a  dust  spray  apparatus  and  after  the  blossoms  came  out  I 
went  verv  early  in  the  morning  with  the  dust  spray,  I  think  I 
went  over  them  with  the  dust  sprav  about  four  times  a  season. 
1  found  that  with  the  dust  S]>ray  in  an  hour  or  two  hours  I 
C(iuld  go  over  a  great  many  vines.  I  had  to  get  up  at  about 
four  oVlock  and  go  over  the  vines  while  the  dew  was  on,  or  mist. 
I  do  not  know  that  possibly  my  grapes  this  year  might  have 
been  free  from  mildew  and  scab  if  I  had  not  sprayed,  but  I  will 
say  this,  that  when  I  came  to  gather  my  fruit  T  could  not  detect 
a  particle  of  mildew  on  any,  except  a  little  on  the  Moore's  Dia- 
mond, and  nicer  gi-apes  1  never  grew.  Whether  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  s])raying  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  T  never  shall 
pass  another  season  without  s])raying. 

!^^^.  Smith  :     TTow  manv  branches  do  vou  leave  to  a  vine? 

!Mr.  True:  I  have  my  rows  about  ten  feet  apart  and  I  leave 
two  canes,  letting  one  cane  run  on  one  vine  in  one  direction  and 
anotlier  in  another  direction.  On  the  Worden  and  Concord  I  ust* 
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three  buds,  the  Concord  is  not  quite  as  heavy  a  bearer.  I  prune 
my  Moore's  Early  to  four  or  five  buds  and  if  you  prune  Moore's 
Early,  take,  say  five  buds,  I  think  you  will  obtain  as  many 
vines  to  the  bud  as  you  will  on  the  Worden  and  Concord. 

Mr.  Smith :     Have  you  done  summer  pruning  ? 

Mr.  True:  Yes,  I  have  done  summer  pruning  somewhat, 
just  enough  to  get  the  new  growth  of  the  vines  out  of  my  way 
for  cultivation  and  in  connection  with  that  I  would  say  this 
year  I  tried  a  little  experiment  on  a  few  vines  just  to  see  what 
the  result  would  be  of  cutting  back  very  closely  to  see  if  it  would 
not  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  I  found  it  was  rather 
bad  practice,  it  rather  retards  ripening  than  hastens  it.  I 
girdled  a  few  vines  to  see  what  effect  that  would  have  and  I 
find  you  can  increase  the  earliness  of  the  ripening  of  the  Con- 
cord fruit  from  four  to  five  days  to  a  week  by  girdling  the  vine 
when  the  grape  is  fully  grown  and  before  it  begins  to  color. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  recommend  the  dust 
spray  in  grape  culture? 

Mr.  True :  I  have  faith  enough  in  the  dust  spray  to  use  it 
myself,  this  has  been  the  first  year.  I  also  used  it  in  my  apple 
orchard  extensively.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  virtue 
in  the  dust  spray,  but  I  think  it  requires  more  applications  than 
the  liquid  spray  to  obtain  the  same  results.  But  I  do  like  the 
dust  spray,  especially  in  spraying  grape  vines  that  are  low 
down  and  you  can  get  over  a  great  deal  of  groimd.  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  in  the  dust  form  upon 
the  moist  surface,  when  that  becomes  dissolved  in  dew  along 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  vine,  why  it  is  not  as  good  as  the 
liquid  spray.  I  know  it  is  much  more  easy  to  apply,  as  it 
comes  mixed. 

Mr.  Turner:  Would  that  be  practical  in  commercial  or- 
chards with  large  trees  ? 

Mr.  True:  I  think  it  would  to  quite  an  extent,  it  would  de- 
pend a  great  deal  on  the  apparatus  that  you  use  in  putting  it 
on,  if  you  can  reach  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  can  spray  into  the 
top  of  the  tree  twenty  feet  high,  when  there  is  a  slight  breeze. 

Mr.  Reigel :  Will  you  describe  the  scab  so  that  any  one  who 
does  not  know  it  may  recognize  it  ? 

Mr.  True:  It  is  simply  scab.  If  you  have  an  injury  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  the  scab  forms  there,  you  know  what  it 
is,  you  call  it  a  scab.  Now,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  spots 
that  you  will  see  on  the  grape  after  the  scab  has  struck  it.  The 
scab  will  sometimes  appear  on  the  young  growth  of  the  vine, 
on  the  leaves  or  wood  of  the  new  growth,  but  the  greatest  injury 
is  done,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  spore,  which  is  a  very  small  spot 
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at  first,  but  it  increases  in  size  until  in  some  cases  it  covers 
nearly  one-half  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  dark,  scabby  crust  that 
forms  over  and  renders  it  unsalable. 

Mr.  Reigel:  There  was  something^  the  matter  with  my 
grapes  this  year  and  slightly  last  year.  I  noticed  upon  the 
young  foliage  that  the  little  ribs  that  pass  from  the  center  would 
be  attacked  by  some  disease  that  would  make  the  leaves  curl 
and  the  tender  portions  of  the  viens  would  have  black  spots  on 
them. 

Mr.  True:  Mihlew  will  have  that  effect.  I  am  somewhat 
inclined  to  think  that  the  condition  that  you  describe  appearing 
on  your  grape  vine  is  what  we  call  the  anthracnose  on  the  rasp- 
berrv,  but  it  mav  not  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith :     Have  you  ever  used  bone  dust  on  your  grapes  ? 

Mr.  True :     I  have  not,  I  have  used  wood  ashes  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hutchins:  At  what  time  does  the  scab  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ? 

Mr.  True:  It  varies  and  its  ap])earanee  is  governed  largely 
bv  tlie  condition  of  tlie  weather.     In  a  cold  and  wet  season  the 

« 

mildew  and  scab  will  Ik?  more  prevalent  than  in  a  dry,  warm 
season  if  you  have  the  right  conditions.  From  the  time  the 
grapes  are  set  until  they  are  half  grown,  the  scab  will  appear, 
it  is  owing  quite  a  little  to  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Bryant:  I  think  it  ought  to  he  stated  in  this  connection 
that  our  spraying  measures  are  simply  preventive  and  not  cura- 
tive. You  do  not  wait  imtil  vou  have  the  scab  and  mildew  be- 
fore  you  apply  the  remedy,  it  should  be  put  on  as  a  sort  of  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  True :  T  am  glad  ^Nfr.  Bryant  spoke  of  that.  I  will  tell 
you,  the  secret  l>oth  in  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  for  the 
prevention  of  scab  and  mildew  and  fungous  disease  is,  as  Prof. 
J3each  said,  in  getting  the  preventive  there  before  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance.  You  must  spray  early,  even  before  the 
heaves  have  open(»d  if  yon  want  to  get  ahead  of  these  fungous 
dis(*ases  and  mildew.  Tt  is  very  essential  that  you  should  spray 
earlv. 

l^lr.  M.  S.  Kellogg:  T  understand  Mr.  True  to  advocate  the 
applying  of  spray  on  orchard  and  garden  crops  before  the 
foliage  starts  at  all;  that  is  for  a  commercial  man,  but  for  the 
farmer,  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  spray  before  it  starts? 

Mr.  True:  T  think  it  is,  to  get  ahead  of  the  fimgus.  I 
think  we  sliould  s])ray  if  we  do  not  expect  any  crop  of  fruit 
even,  I  think  we  should  s])ray  our  young  orchards  and  do  ail 
that  we  can  to  pn^vent  the  disease  from  getting  there. 
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A  Member:  AYill  the  anthracnose  spread  from  raspberries 
to  grapes  if  they  are  planted  side  by  side  ? 

Mr.  True:  I  eould  not  answer  that  question,  I  presume 
Prof.  Hansen  can. 

Prof.  Hansen:  I  do  not  think  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  each  other,  as  far  as  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Toole:  The  Delaware,  the  Brighton,  the  Green  Moun- 
tain and  Moore's  Diamond,  would  not  you  recommend  to  ama- 
teurs to  try  them,  or  is  there  too  much  disappointment  follow- 
ing those? 

Mr.  True :  In  a  small  way,  yes.  As  T  stated,  I  regard  the 
Brighton  among  the  Ix'st  of  the  grapes  of  that  character.  I  do 
not  fancy  Moore's  Diamond,  it  docs  not  please  my  taste.  I  had 
a  great  many  customers  in  my  to^Ti  for  it,  at  least  I  sold  nearly 
all  my  grapes  in  the  vineyard  and  it  was  a  common  expression 
"Moore's  Early  is  the  best  grape  you  have  for  customers."  I 
like  to  grow  different  vines,  there  is  a  difference  in  taste,  but 
you  will  find  as  a  general  thing  that  the  customer  calls  for  the 
very  best  black  grapes  and  that  is  what  will  go  best  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Kellogg:     What  is  the  latest  keeper  that  you  have? 

Mr.  True :  I  have  not  tried  to  keep  grapes  very  long,  I  have 
kept  some  in  the  cellar  until  Christmas  time  wrapped  in  a  layer 
of  cotton.     I  have  not  tried  any  other  method  of  keeping  them. 

Geo,  J.  Kellogg:  Grapes  were  an  excellent  crop  in  1906. 
I  have  about  twenty  five  vines  in  my  garden  at  Lake  Mills. 
The  sunmier  of  1905  they  were  nearly  killed  with  mildew.  I 
did  not  spray  until  too  late  to  clieck  it. 

In  1906  I  commeaiced  spraying  with  blue  vitrol  water  be- 
fore the  buds  opened,  using  thiis  on  both  vines  and  all  trees. 
After  the  buds  opened  I  added  the  lime  and  continued  spray- 
ing every  two  weeks  until  the  grapes  were  nearly  gi-own.  Some 
of  the  bunches  showed  traces  of  the  Bordeaux  at  picking  time. 

One  especial  advantage  in  spraying  l)efore  the  buds  start  is 
dispensing  with  the  lime  which  always  clogs  the  spray  more 
or  less. 

The  strawberries  should  \ye  sprayed  twice  before  blossoming 
and  three  times  after  with  Bordeaux. 
13— Hort. 
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FRUIT   MARKETING   SESSION. 


SOME  TROBLEMS  IN  CO-OPEEATIVE  ERUIT 

MARKETING. 

CO-OPKRATIVK    MARKETING    OV    FRUIl^. 

E.  A.  Richardson, 

Manager  Sparta  Fruit  Growers  &  Shippers'  Ass'n,  Sparta,  Wis. 

The  marketing  of  our  fruits  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  every  horticulturist,  whether  he  raises  a  few  square  rods  of 
strawberries  to  supply  the  demands  of  his  local  market,  or 
whether  he  has  twenty,  forty,  or  even  more  acres  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  which  will  be  placed 
on  a  more  extended  market  thereby  coming  in  competition  with 
that  shipped  from  other  places.  The  failure  of  co-operative 
associations  in  the  past  has  raised  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  whether  it  was  advisable  to  market  their  produce  through 
co-operation,  or  each  grower  attend  to  the  marketing  of  his 
own  products ;  for  unless  you  are  able  to  thoroughly  convince  a 
grower  that  it  is  to  his  interest,  and  that  he  will  be  materially 
Ixnefitcd  by  such  co-operation,  you  surely  cannot  blame  him 
for  wishing  to  have  immediate  supervision  over  the  financial 
end  of  his  own  business. 

In  tracing  the  cause  of  these  failures,  we  invariably  find 
either  a  lack  of  good  sound  business  principles,  too  much  leni- 
ency or  liberty  given  the  grower,  or  a  management  whicli  did 
not  have  the  confidence  of  its  members  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  the  parties  who  were  to  handle  their  fruit. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  co-operation  in  reaching  dis- 
tant iiiark(  ts,  securing  minimum  freight  and  express  rates,  and 
getting  a  larger  and  l)etter  di.^tribution  of  our  products,  are  ?•> 
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great  and  appeals  so  directly  to  the  profit  and  loss  side  of  the 
question,  that  no  person  who  has  studied  them  can  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  to  his  interests  to  join  with  his  neighbor  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  conditions  as  they  find  them,  thereby  making 
his  account  at  the  end  of  the  season  show  a  profit  where  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  a  loss. 

In  organizing  an  association  for  the  co-operative  marketing 
of  fruits,  each  association  will  be  obliged  to  enact  by-laws  and 
rules,  which  would  appear  to  be  essential  for  the  best  handling 
of  the  products  in  their  locality,  and  to  attain  the  aim  for  which 
the  association  was  organized. 

The  plan  of  our  association  at  Sparta  is  absolute  co-operation. 
Each  grower  belonging  to  the  association  delivers  his  fruit  to 
the  manager,  taking  a  receipt  therefor,  and  the  fruit  is  then 
either  sold  on  the  open  market,  shipped  out  on  standing  orders 
to  local  dealers  throughout  the  country,  or  consigned  to  some 
responsible  commission  house,  as  the  manager  in  his  judgment 
thinks  best,  and  returns  made  to  the  growers  on  each  days  ship- 
ment, pro  rata  according  to  grade.  By  this  method  our  man- 
ager can  avoid  overstocking  any  one  market  so  far  as  shipments 
from  this  one  place.  He  can  readily  keep  in  touch  with  all  the 
principal  markets  and  by  a  little  judicious  advertising  can  let 
it  be  known  that  dealers  may  send  in  their  orders  with  an  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  promptly  filled  with  good  fresh  fruit. 
This  has  enabled  lis  to  obtain  a  price  for  our  produce  which  the 
individual  cannot  get. 

We  have  further  advantage  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  man 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  looking  up  the  market,  receiving 
quotations  from  the  different  cities,  and  who  is  conversant  with 
the  conditions  from  day  to  day  and  thereby  enabled  to  profit  by 
any  change  that  may  occur  in  any  market  which  we  may  be 
shipping  to.  He  can  send  daily  quotations  to  his  regular 
customers,  and  above  all  things,  keep  in  touch  with  other  as- 
sociations as  to  their  probable  shipments,  destination,  and  daily 
price. 

Co-operative  marketing  enables  the  grower  to  devote  more  of 
his  time  in  getting  his  fruit  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
put  on  the  market,  and  invariably  raises  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity, a  fact  which  today  means  many  dollars  in  his  pockets,  and 
relieves  him  of  the  arduous  duty  of  trying  to  keep  even  with 
the  commission  man. 

Our  association  was  organized  in  May,  1S96,  after  a  large 
amount  of  labor  performed  by  five  or  six  of  the  principal  grow- 
ers, under  the  most  crude,  and  I  believe,  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory constitution  and  by-laws  that  any  association  was  ever  or- 
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ganized  under.  The  association  as  organized  at  that  time  gave 
its  members  the  privilege  of  selling  their  fruit  on  our  streets 
to  any  buyer  who  would  make  them  an  offer;  it  further  gave 
them  the  privilege  of  saying  to  what  city  their  fruit  should  be 
shipped.  The  only  restriction  placed  on  their  shipments  was, 
that  when  shipping  to  a  city  where  the  association  h^d  an  agent 
they  were  to  ship  to  that  agent  only,  a  restriction  which  did  not 
hinder  any  other  commission  man  from  that  city  buying  and 
shipping  onto  the  same  market — ^in  other  words,  our  association 
was  practically  an  association  in  name  only.  And  yet  it  had  its 
good  results,  for  we  were  able  by  this  co-operation  to  make  ship- 
ments by  refrigerator  ears,  securing  a  minimum  freight  rate, 
and  to  receive  some  recognition  which  is  accorded  many  larger 
and  stronger  organizations. 

Our  present  plan  of  organization  has  just  finished  its  first 
year  in  a  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner,  having  done 
a  business  of  over  forty-vseven  thousand  dollars,  at  an  expense 
of  only  two  and  one-half  per  cent  to  its  members,  and  also  hav- 
ing received  higher  prices  for  our  fruit  as  a  whole  than  we  have 
been  able  to  get  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  which  is  as  far  back 
as  I  have  any  record. 

The  adoption  of  a  system  of  grading  of  strawberries  gave  us 
the  most  thought  and  worry,  as  we  realized  that  nearly  every 
person  is  liable  to  think  that  his  fruit  is  as  good  as  his  neigh- 
bor's, but  finally  we  settled  upon  three  grades,  namely,  "Choice", 
"Extra  Choice'',  and  **Faney",  with  the  grade  marks  of  B,  A 
and  X.  To  these  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  add  one  more, 
which  we  called  "no  grade'',  it  being  applied  to  the  very  small 
buttony  stuff  which  some  gi'owers  will  persist  in  putting  in  to 
fill  up  the  box.  On  the  start  some  few  of  our  members  ques- 
tioned the  justice  of  some  of  our  grading,  but  after  changing 
graders  once  or  twice,  when  a  question  as  to  grade  was  raised 
a  comparison  of  the  two  grades  placed  side  by  side  was  sufil- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  as  to  the  grade  which  his 
stock  belonged  to.  We  did  not  establish  a  system  of  grading  for 
raspberries  and  blackberri(*s  the  past  season,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  was  to  get  some  of  the 
growers  to  deliver  their  fruit  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  so 
that  we  might  be  able  to  g(*t  it  on  the  first  outgoing  train,  there- 
by reaching  some  of  the  farthest  and  best  markets  throughout 
the  Dakotas  the  following  morning.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  to  solve  this  past  season,  and  we  found 
that  conditions  would  confront  us  from  day  to  day  which  would 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  manager  to  its  utmost  to  settle  in  a 
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manner  satisfactory  to  all,  but  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  president,  directors,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  our  one  hun- 
dred forty  odd  members,  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  to 
our  satisfaction,  that  without  co-operation  the  majority  of  us 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
and  consequently  would  have  to  engage  in  some  other  oocupa- 
tion. 

As  a  proof  of  this  statement,  I  will  here  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  at  its  annual  meeting  held  on  the  2nd 
day  of  February,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  co-operation  that 
they  took  steps  to  raise  their  capital  stock  from  one  thousand  to 
six  thousand  dollars,  and  have  already  made  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  property  for  office  room  and  a  place 
of  business,  costing  $3,000,  with  the  intention  of  manufactur- 
ing and  furnishing  its  members  with  their  fruit  packages  and 
handling  such  other  produce  as  our  members  have  to  put  upon 
the  market. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  How  do  you  grade  the  fruit  after  it  is  re- 
ceived ? 

Mr.  Bichardson :  Our  association  went  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  we  got  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul  railroad, 
which  is  the  road  that  we  largely  ship  our  freight  over,  and 
we  got  them  to  put  us  up  a  shed  twelve  feet  wide  by  50  feet 
long,  in  other  words,  it  was  about  long  enough  to  take  in  two 
car  doors.  All  the  fruit  shipments  are  delivered  into  that  place 
and  unloaded  onto  this  platform.  We  have  a  grader  there  that 
goes  through  the  different  loads  that  come  in  and  grades  them 
according  to  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Kello^:  You  do  not  sort  them  at  all,  just  take  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  If  a  person  comes  in  with  thirty  or  forty 
cases,  our  grader  does  not  go  through  every  one;  in  a  load  of 
twenty  or  thirty  cases  he  will  take  off  five  or  six  cases  and  he 
grades  the  load  according  to  the  grade  that  he  inspects.  In 
other  words,  if  a  grower  comes  in  and  says,  "Here  are  so  many 
of  my  best  berries,  they  will  probably  grade  so-and-so,"  why,  he 
goes  through  that  pile  and  if  he  finds  one  in  there  that  is  in- 
ferior, if  he  finds  one  case  that  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  them, 
they  are  all  marked  poorest  grade. 
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Mr.  Daub :  What  do  you  call  the  fundamental  principle,  or 
the  best  principle  involved  in  your  co-operation,  I  mean  to  say, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  leading  object  in  co-operation  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  think  the  objects  are  so  great  and  nu- 
merous that  there  is  no  leading  object.  It  is  well  set  forth  in 
the  distribution  of  fruit  and  bringing  up  the  standard  of  the 
fruit,  that  is,  getting  the  members  so  that  they  will  put  their 
fruit  up  in  better  packages  and  better  shape  and  we  all  know 
that  in  co-operation  and  distributing  fruit  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  not  piling  fruit  into  one  market. 

!Mr.  Daub:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  shipping  facilities  are 
the  life  and  the  body  of  the  co-operation  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
without  the  shipping  facilities  obtained  through  co-operation 
you  would  be  at  sea,  that  is,  you  would  be  an  utter  failure? 
Without  shipping  facilities  we  cannot  handle  fruit. 

Mr.  Richardson :  Well,  in  answering  that  question,  I  would 
say  this,  that  there  is  not  any  association  that  can  enhance  ship- 
ping facilities  a  great  deal  only  in  the  way  of  loading  cars.  We  * 
have  shipping  facilities  through  railroads,  we  have  the  North- 
w^estern  and  ililwaukee,  and  eitlier  railroad  will  do  almost  any- 
thing for  us  to  get  us  to  ship  over  their  road  whether  we  are 
CO  operating  or  not,  but  I  think  that  is  all  right,  that  is  one  good 
point. 

Mr.  Daub:  If  I  ship  individually  my  berries  go  in  with 
dead  calves,  live  pigs,  mice,  any  old  truck  that  happens  to  be 
in  there,  that  has  been  my  experience  and  when  those  berries 
arrive  at  the  other  end,  even  though  they  were  first  class  when 
shi]:)ped,  they  were  not  in  good  condition  when  received.  Under 
the  facilities  of  co-operation,  you  load  yourself,  you  either  ice 
your  car  yourself  or  you  have  the  railroad  company  ice  them 
and  you  look  to  see  that  they  put  a  proper  amount  of  ice  on,  not 
put  in  half  a  ton  when  they  should  put  in  three  and  a  half  tons, 
and  you  load  so  that  your  berries  will  not  shake.  When  your 
l)errirs  are  loaded  by  the  common  truckman,  they  are  dumped 
here  and  there  and  the  dumping  is  injurious  to  them  and  be- 
sides that,  they  are  piled  up  here  and  perhaps  when  they  arrive 
at  the  other  end  they  are  all  in  a  h(*ap,  you  don't  know  how 
many  times  they  are  timibled  over  during  the  transportation, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  co-operate.  The 
ship])ing  I  think  is  the  mo^t  vital  point. 

ilr.  ]Nr.  S.  Kellogg:     I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Richardson 
about  how  nianv  acres  their  association  takes  care  of  in  berries? 
Mr.  Richar(ls(m:     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the  ex- 
act number  of  acres. 

]Vrr.  Ilanchett :     We  have  500  acres  of  strawberries. 
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Mr.  Kellogg:  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  acres  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  order  to  have  an  association.  The  berry 
growers  in  our  neighborhood  do  not  ship;  we  have  a  market 
there  that  consumes  practically  all  the  berries  that  are  pro- 
duced in  our  immediate  neighborhood  and  the  question  has  been 
discussed  among  some  of  the  berry  growers  whether  it  would  be 
to  our  advantage  to  organize  a  co-operative  association  and  han- 
dle berries  on  the  local  market.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
we  could  get  more  money  if  the  fruit  were  graded,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  we  afford  to  support  a  man  as  manager  with,  say 
100,  or  60  to  75  acres  of  strawberries? 

Mr.  Kichardson:  I  think  you  could,  Mr.  Kellogg,  for  this 
reason,  you  coiild  get  some  party  that  would  attend  to  that  who 
might  Ix?  engaged  in  some  other  occupation  that  did  not  require 
all  of  his  time.  "We  found  in  Sparta  last  year  that  while  wo 
had  a  great  deal  of  opiHJsition  from  some  of  our  retail  grocery- 
men  there,  they  were  working  against  us  because  they  thought 
we  were  going  to  put  up  the  price  s,  there  were  others  that  bought 
all  of  their  goods  from  us.  They  would  come  to  our  office  in 
the  morning  and  they  would  say,  "Mr.  Kichardson,  I  w^ant  so 
many  cases  of  ^A'  and  so  many  cases  of  ^B',"  and  they  would 
have  a  chance  then  to  select  just  what  they  wanted  for  the  trade 
which  they  had  to  take  care  of.  Our  expenses  this  year  were 
al)(;ut  $1,200,  something  like  that,  and  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion of  acreagCj  I  can  give  you  the  exact  amount  that  we  ship- 
ped through  the  assoe^iation.  Of  strawberries,  we  shipped 
10^843  cases;  at  an  average  of  $1.35  a  crate.  That  was  for 
sixteen-quart  cases,  our  choice  berries.  Our  grade  ^*B''  aver- 
aged us  $1.12,  a  crate,  our  grade  ^*A",  the  extra  choice,  $1.40, 
and  our  *'X"  grade  averaged  $1.53,  while  the  *'no''  grade  I 
think  we  had  something  like  100  ciises,  averaged  us  only  70 
cents.  In  the  red  rasplx^rries,  we  had  5,010  cases,  averaging 
$1.53  for  twenty-four  pints.  The  black  raspberries,  1,GG6 
cas(s,  averaging  $1.49.  Blackberries,  8,355  cases,  averaging 
$1-30;  we  put  all  our  blackberries  up  in  twenty-four  pints. 
We  used  to  put  them  altogether  in  sixteon-quart  cases,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  dozen  of  the  sixteen  quart  crates  used 
in  our  association  last  year.  We  find  that  they  will  carry  iK't- 
tcr  and  the  trade  seems  to  like  the  twenty-four  pint  crate  better 
than  thev  do  the  sixteen  and  we  certainly  ijet  more  out  of  it. 

Mr.  V,  L.  Tlichardsem:  Do  vou  lower  a  num's  liTiule  on  nc- 
count  of  the  fruit  being  ])icked  <lurinii:  a  rnin,  or  Ix'fore  tlie  dc  w 
is  off  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Richardson:  We  make  no  difference  as  long  as  they  an? 
all  alike.      You  understand  if  a  man  goes  out  he  has  to  pick 
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early  in  the  morning.  We  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  dew 
in  the  morning.  Some  of  them  have  to  come  four  or  five  to  six 
miles  to  town  and  our  main  express  leaves  Sparta  from  four  to 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  so  you  see  they  have  got  to  get 
their  picking  done  early  in  order  to  get  them  in.  Of  course,  if 
the  berries  are  soft,  we  drop  them. 

Mr.  Menu :  What  is  the  farthest  distance  that  some  of  your 
members  bring  the  berries  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  We  have  three  members  that  probably 
bring  them  about  thirteen  miles,  but  we  do  not  care  about  get- 
ting them  in,  of  course  we  had  to  take  them  in  starting  our  or- 
ganization. 


FRUIT  MARIvETIXG. 
C.  IT.  Daub,  Eau  Olaire. 

I  represent  the  Eau  Claire  Fruit  Growers  who  were  or- 
ganized in  1902  with  a  capital  st(xik  of  $200;  we  have  not 
gone  into  bankruptcy  yet,  and  have  a  -little  money  on  hand. 
Our  method  of  doing  business  has  been  somewhat  vague.  The 
first  few  years  we  hired  a  manager  to  whom  we  gave  almost 
absolute  control.  Our  method  had  been  soliciting  some  of  the 
best  commission  men  north  and  west  of  us,  that  is,  Duluth,  Ash- 
land, Superior  and  Minneapolis.  Duluth  is  our  market  and  wo 
can  compete  with  any  one  in  Duluth,  even  with  Sparta,  at  ten 
cents  less  a  case  than  anybody  else.  Wo  can  pick  our  berries 
any  day  at  Eau  Claire  up  imtil  five  o'clock,  load  them  into  ro- 
frig(*rator  cars  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  grocerv'- 
mon  in  Duluth  are  readv  to  take  them  and  offer  them  for  sale. 
I  believe  that  the  method  we  pursue  in  shipping  is  almost  idoal, 
while  perhaps  not  as  economical  as  it  might  be.  We  have  iced 
our  own  cars,  not  loading  them  to  the  minimum,  which  moans 
only  about  one  half,  but  we  pay  the  whole  freight  and  in  that 
manner  we  locd  them  under  ideal  conditions,  thev  are  not 
jammed  and  knocked  around  and  they  arrive  in  Duluth  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  if  delivered  in  Madison  by  a  grower  within 
five  to  ten  miles  of  the  city.  We  load  them  ourselves  and  the 
commission  man  takes  them  out.  Last  year  our  crop  was  small, 
owing  to  the  plants  dying  off.  ( I  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  winter  killing,  I  believe  it  is  a  disease.  My  plants  that 
di(  d  were  almost  exclusively  new  settings  and  on  going  over  to 
my  neigbly)rs  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  I  foimd  the 
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same  condition  prevailing  everywhere.     Not  more  then  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  new  setting  produced  a  crop,  the  old  beds 
apparently  surviving.     I  think  tliere  is  a  disease  at  the  bottom 
of  it  and  that  can  be  controlled  with  Bordeaitx  mixture.)     This 
last  year  we  started  out  to  make  a  contract  with  the  best  com- 
mission men.     There  being  some  dissatisfaction  and  the  crop 
being  small,  we  foimd  that  we  could  sell  them  direct,  so  they 
had  their  representatives  come,  three  or  four  of  them,  and  they 
bought  most  of  our  best  berries  and  paid  us  from  $1.00  to  $1.90 
for  sixteen  quart  crat(  s  right  there,  but  when  the  poorer  berries 
came  in,  some  of  the  growers  only  got  about  fifty  to  sixty  cents 
for  them  and  the  poorer  berry  was  in  the  majority,  it  always  is, 
like  the  poor  man.     I  believe  the  gtmtlemen  preceding  me  ad- 
vocated very  strongly  selling  one's  o\vn  product.     It  is  impossi- 
ble, I  believe.     The  strawberry  grower  has  to  pick  his  berry 
todav  and  it  has  to  be  eaten  tomorrow.    He  has  to  have  an  army 
of  men  disposing  of  the  crop  and  the  commission  man  is  in  a 
position  to  take  that  risk  and  ho  does  take*it.     It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  grower  to  sell  his  crop.     I  tried  it,  I  shipped  over 
to  the  Xorth  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  half  of  my  crop, 
divided  it,  and  I  thought  I  was  doing  fine;  some  of  the  men 
paid  me  promptly  and  some  did  not  pay  me  at  all,  and  I  had  the 
additional  care  of  making  out  shipping  bills  and  being  worried. 
Averaging  it  all  up,  I  did  not  receive  any  more  than  I  got  from 
the  commission  men.     Besides  that,  I  was  very  careful  to  give 
them  the  best  article  I  had ;  I  had  to,  l)ecause  on  the  end  of  my 
boxes  there  is  printed  '^Washington  Fruit  Farm"  with  a  big 
picture  of  George  Washington,  so  you  know  it  would  not  do  for 
me  to  lie.     It  worked  fine  the  first  year,  because  I  had  an 
A  Xo.  1  crop,  but  if  one  has  a  poor  crop,  one  could  not  put  on 
the  name  of  George  Washington.    W^ell,  as  I  said,  the  last  year 
has  not  been  as  prosperous  as  I  could  have  wished ;  we  had  only 
a  very  few  berries  because  they  were  all  killed  out.     Wo  have 
shipped  as  many  as  3,000  cases  in  one  day.     I  think  that  Eau 
Claire  county  is  especially  adapted  for  growing  strawberries  as 
we  have  ideal  conditions.    W^e  have  a  diversity  of  soil,  and  some 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  very  best  for  producing  strawberries,  being 
a  sandy  loam.     We  used  to  think  we  could  not  raise  strawber- 
ries, I  used  to  be  one  of  them,  when  berries  wore  twcnty-fivo 
cents  a  quart  at  retail.    We  can  raise  an  A  No.  1  berry.    I  have 
seen  our  berries  in  the  market  of  Duluth  two  days  after  they 
were  picked  and  they  were  in  a  fine  condition.     Of  course  the 
commission  man  said  that  was  not  always  the  case,  and  I  know 
it  is  not,  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  very  bad,  being  a  little 
bit  too  wet.    We  do  not  think  we  have  to  ask  anv  odds  of  the 
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Sparta  people,  while  they  are  raising  a  fine  berry,  I  think  it  is 
a  little  bit  inferior  to  the  Ean  Claire  berry  on  account  of  their 
having  a  heavier  soil  than  is  necessary.  The  strawberry  does 
not  want  a  heavy  soil,  it  wants  a  soil  that  is  rather  on  the  light 
order  and  I  think  we  have  that  condition  in  Eau  Claire.  I  have 
kept  berries  in  a  case  and  I  found  that  after  a  day  or  two  I 
could  empty  them  over  on  a  white  paper  and  shake  them  up  and 
empty  them  back  and  the  paper  would  be  unstained.  When  we 
have  a  good  crop  we  sell  them  freely  and  sell  them  cheaply  to 
educate  the  public  taste,  and  1  will  defy  any  one  to  say  that 
there  is  a  finer  fruit  or  more  healthful  or  a  better  fruit  than  tho 
strawberrv.  The  Eau  Claire  Fruit  Growers'  Association  started 
in  1902  and  has  confined  itself  entirely  to  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  strawberries  and  a  few  raspberries  and  it  has  done 
a  fairly  good  business  until  the  last  year,  which  I  think  we  can 
call  a  faihire,  not  so  much  on  account  of  our  method  of  doing 
business,  but  on  account  of  crop  failure.  I  think  the  commis- 
sion man  is  our  only  .salvation,  if  we  deal  with  an  honest  party. 


ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  SELLING  FRUIT. 

J.  B.  Graves, 
President  Neosho  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n,  Neosho,  Mo. 

It  is  coming  generally  to  l>e  believed  that  it  is  best  for  fruit 
growers  to  co-operate  in  selling  their  fruit.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  nile.  If  a  man  is  a  capable  business  man, 
if  he  is  an  intelligent  fruit  grower,  if  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  details  of  the  fruit  business,  if  he  understands  the 
l)est  methods  and  the  objects  of  cultivation,  if  ho  imderstands 
how  succcj^sfully  to  combat  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  if 
lie  understands  how  pro])er]y  to  thin,  prune  and  feed  his  fruit, 
if  lie  understands  how  to  gather,  grade  and  pack  it,  if  he  under- 
stands what  kind  of  packages  to  use,  if  he  understands  what 
markets  to  put  his  fruit  into,  if  he  knows  how  to  deal  with  track 
buvers  and  commission  uu  rchnnts,  if  he  has  a  good  reputation 
ill  the  markets  for  honest v  and  the  i)roduction  of  fancv  fruit, 
if  he  knows  how  to  collect  his  returns  ])romptly  and  use  them 
advantaffcouslv,  and  if  he  irrows  fruit  on  an  extensive  scale, 
then  he  would  do  better  to  ship  inde|)endently  and  not  to  co- 
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operate  with  his  less  intelligent  and  less  skillful  neighbors.  But 
such  a  man  is  rarely  found.  Hence  the  general  rule  stands 
true. 

The  cotton  growers  of  Texas  organized  to  sell  their  cotton. 
The  grain  growers  of  Oklahoma  organized  to  sell  their  grain. 
The  truck  growers  of  the  south  organized  to  sell  their  truck. 
The  fruit  growers  of  the  far  west  organized  to  sell  their  fruit. 
All  these  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Through  their 
organization  they  both  lowered  their  shipping  expenses  and 
raised  the  price  of  their  products.  Craftsmen  and  tradesmen 
of  many  sorts  and  kinds  have  formed  themselves  into  unions 
and  federations  of  various  sorts  and  names  to  raise  the  price  of 
labor,  and  beyond  all  question  they  have  raised  it.  They  have 
raised  it  so  high  that  a  farmer  can  hardly  hire  a  man  at  all. 
Fruit  growers  cannot  aiford  to  be  one  whit  behind  the  very 
chief  est  of  American  producers  in  the  matter  of  concentration 
and  organization.  The  more  complete  the  organization  the 
more  complete  the  advantage.  Down  at  Xeosho,  Mo.,  where  my 
home  is,  we  have  an  organization  of  fruit  growers  that  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  its  business,  and  has  made  a  good  reputation 
throughout  Missouri  and  in  all  the  markets  where  it  has  done 
business. 

Let  me  speak  of  that  organization,  of  its  workings  and  re- 
sults. I  will  not  ask  your  pardon  for  talking  about  ourselves, 
for  using  personal  pronouns,  for  I  was  invited  here  by  your 
worthy  secretary  to  do  that  very  thing.  If  I  did  not  do  so,  I 
w-ould  not  be  fulfilling  my  call.  The  only  excuse  I  have  to  offer 
is,  I  have  a  divine  call  to  speak  that  I  do  know  and  to  testify 
that  I  have  seen. 

We  have  an  organization  of  about  140  members.  I  have  the 
honor  at  present  of  being  the  president  of  our  association.  We 
have  been  organized  about  ten  years.  At  that  time  w^e  had 
nearly  200  members.  Some  have  died,  some  have  moved  away, 
some  have  lapsed  and  some  have  collapsed.  One  hundred  and 
forty  remain  to  keep  up  the  battle. 

The  officers  of  our  society  consist  of  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  chaplain  and  a  business  committee  of  five, 
one  of  whom  is  corresponding  secretary  and  business  manager. 
We  pay  the  business  manager  for  his  services  two  per  cent  of 
the  gross  sales  of  our  fruit.  Out  of  this  amount  lie  pays  his  as- 
sistant, the  bookkeeper,  the  ius[)ectors  at  the  loading  station  and 
all  the  helpers  that  are  necessary  to  load  the  fruit  upon  the  cars. 
When  these  are  i)aid  there  is  left  the  manager  about  $1,000, 
sometimes  a  little  more  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  We  prefer 
paying  a  commission  to  paying  a  salary  for  ttiree  reasons:  the 
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commission  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  manager  to  do  his 
best  for  the  growers,  for  the  more  fruit  he  can  sell  at  a  good 
price  the  more  he  will  make  for  himself.  In  case  of  a  shortage 
of  crops  he  wull  fare  and  fall  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  in  case  of 
a  toital  failure  we  wuU  not  have  to  go  down  into  our  empty 
pockets  to  pay  him  for  the  work  which  he  did  not  do. 

We  put  upon  our  business  committee  men  of  recognized  busi- 
ness sense.  We  select  for  our  manager  a  man  of  demonstrated 
business  ability,  a  man  in  whom  the  association  has  the  utmost 
confidence,  both  in  his  competency  and  his  honesty.  We  believe 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  grow  fruit,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
market  it  successfully.  Fruit  growing  is  a  science.  Fruit  sell- 
ing is  a  fine  art.  Fruit  growing  depends  upon  definite,  funda- 
mental, unchangeable  principles.  ITruit  selling  depends  upon 
uncertain,  superficial,  fluctuating  conditions.  In  fruit  growing, 
one  must  study  climates,  soils,  locations,  variations,  planting, 
cultivation,  pests,  diseases,  remedies,  picking,  packing,  deliver- 
ing and  such  things.  In  fruit  selling,  one  must  study  men,  rail- 
road companies,  express  companies,  refrigeration  companies, 
cities,  the  conditions  of  markets,  the  standing  of  commission 
merchants,  industrial  conditions,  distribution  of  wealth,  supply 
and  demand  and  such  things.  Fruit  growing  and  fruit  selling 
are  two  very  different  classes  of  business  so  that  a  man  might 
be  a  perfect  success  in  one  and  a  perfect  failure  in  the  other. 
For  this  reascm  we  select  for  our  business  manager  a  wide 
awake,  thorough,  capable  business  man.  He  sells  the  fruit. 
The  rest  of  us  are  relieved  of  that  responsibility  and  we  give 
our  undivided  attention  to  its  production. 

We  have  a  constitution  and  by-laws  by  which  we  are  gov- 
erned. In  it  are  pointed  out  the  duties  of  the  different  oflScers 
and  members.  In  it  is  specified  who  may  become  members  and 
upon  what  conditions  they  may  remain.  In  it  are  pointed  out 
how  the  officers  are  paid  for  their  services  and  the  growers  for 
their  fruit.  In  it  is  specified  that  the  growers  must  deliver  all 
their  fruit  which  they  have  to  sell  to  the  manager,  and  that 
they  must  not  pay  more  than  the  association  price  for  picking 
on  pain  of  expulsion.  In  it  is  specified  that  the  fruit  must  be 
carefully  graded  '^A"  and  "B"  and  that  if  any  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  ^"B"  grade  it  will  not  be  shipped  at  all. 
Tho^e  rules  tend  to  keep  the  members  together,  to  regulate  the 
price  of  labor,  and  to  produce  a  uniform  pack. 

The  business  committre  hold  meetings  as  often  as  they  think 
necessary  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  association.  They 
consider  every  subject  thought  to  be  of  importance  to  the  grow- 
ers.    They  provide  the  growers  with  box  and  package  material. 
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They  provide  them  with  stamping  outfits  and  every  grower  is 
required  to  put  his  individual  stamp  upon  both  ends  of  every 
crate.  And  on  every  crate  of  the  "A"  grade  the  manager  puts 
the  association  trade-mark,  a  copyrighted  stamp,  which  is  the 
association's  guarantee  of  high  quality.  They  provide  them 
with  tally  sheets  with  which  to  keep  the  account  of  the  berry 
picking.  They  provide  them  with  pickers'  and  packers'  rules, 
with  bills  and  posters  for  advertising  for  pickers,  and  with  all 
other  needed  supplies.  They  make  arrangements  beforehand 
with  commission  merchants  to  handle  our  fruit  the  ensuing 
season.  They  know  before  the  berries  are  grown  where  the  bulk 
of  them  will  be  marketed.  We  never  sell  to  track  buyers.  We 
always  consign  to  commission  merchants.  We  have  demon- 
strated to  our  satisfaction  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 
We  stand  by  the  commission  people  in  the  beginning  and  they 
stand  by  us  in  the  end  when  track  buyers  would  desert,  us. 
They  arrange  with  the  railroads  for  cars.  They  arrange  with 
railway  and  express  companies  for  refrigeration.  They  arrange 
for  receiving  cars  in  transit.  They  arrange  with  electric  light 
and  telephone  companies  for  their  services.  They  arrange  with 
numerous  men  for  their  services  as  bookkeeper,  inspector,  loader 
at  the  shipping  station  or  instructor  in  the  field.  They  look 
after  all  the  details  of  the  business,  having  authority  to  attend 
to  it  just  as  though  it  were  their  own. 

Having  briefly  outlined  the  working  of  our  organization,  I 
will  now  speak  of  its  advantages.  Through  organization  we 
have  been  able  to  make  more  satisfactory  banking  arrangements 
then  we  ever  made  before.  In  a  sense  the  First  N^ational  Bank 
of  Xeosho  stands  behind  our  association.  It  has  treated  us  very 
courteously,  and  has  extended  us  many  favors.  For  the  con- 
venience of  growers  it  has  provided  an  ample  supply  of  small 
currency  for  their  use  in  paying  pickers,  enabling  them  to  make 
the  correct  change.  It  has  offered  the  association  the  free  use 
of  the  directors'  parlor  as  an  office  for  our  business  manager 
and  the  bookkeeper  during  the  busy  season,  and  there  the  gi'ow- 
ers  are  paid  for  their  fruit.  If  any  grower  needs  money  to  buy 
his  package  material  early  in  the  season  he  can  get  it  at  the 
bank  by  making  a  personal  note  and  attaching  to  it  an  order  to 
the  business  manager  to  pay  the  note  off  out  of  the  first  money 
received  for  his  berries.  This  is  to  the  grower's  advantage  be- 
cause he  can  get  box  material  at  six  per  cent  discount  in  Decem- 
ber. If  any  grower  needs  money  to  pay  his  pickers  and  other 
helpers  during  the  picking  season,  and  before  he  has  received 
any  returns  for  the  fruit  he  has  shipped,  the  bank  will  advance 
forty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  fruit  for  his  use  without  in- 
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terest.  This  makes  it  easy  for  tlie  grower  to  accommodate  his 
workers  without  any  trouble  or  embarrassment  to  himself. 
These  and  some  other  minor  arrangements  have  been  very  help- 
ful to  the  growers  and  arc  the  results  of  our  organization. 

By  co-operation  we  get  our  crate  material  cheaper.  Our  as- 
sociation uses  about  ten  carloads  of  box  stuff  every  year.  By 
buying  this  amount  in  a  wholesale  way  of  one  factory  we  get  it 
cheaper  than  if  we  were  to  buy  the  same  amount  individually 
of  a  local  agent.  Besides,  by  buying  in  such  quantities  we  have 
in  late  years  brought  the  jobbers  into  competition  for  our  trade, 
and  they  have  cut  one  another's  prices.  In  this  way  we  have 
beaten  down  the  price  and  saved  our  association  last  year  $800. 
This  year  the  factories  are  in  a  trust  and  prices  are  practically 
uniform.  In  the  same  way,  by  co-operation  in  wholesale  buy- 
ing, the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union  saved  last  year 
$7,500  on  their  apple  boxes,  paper,  and  spraying  material. 
Many  other  fruit  unions  throughout  the  country  have  sought 
and  foimd  the  same  advantage,  and  some  western  unions  have 
recently  been  formed  with  this  item  especially  in  view. 

By  co-operation  we  have  reduced  our  shipping  expenses  and 
gained  a  better  market  for  our  fruit.  Before  our  organization, 
the  growers  shipped  independently  in  small  lots  by  express  to 
nearby  towns.  But  express  charges  are  high,  much  higher  than 
freight  rates.  By  co-operation  we  combine  the  small  lots  of 
many  growers  and  are  able  to  ship  in  carlots  under  refrigeration 
to  distant  cities.  This  secured  us  cheaper  rates  and  higher 
prices.  We  cannot  afford  to  ship  by  express  to  distant  markets 
for  two  reasons:  first,  the  charges  are  prohibitive;  and  second, 
the  iKrries  will  not  stand  up  and  reach  the  market  in  good  con- 
dition in  heated  express  cars.  Besides,  fruit  shipped  by  express 
is  sometimes  very  roughly  handled.  But  in  a  refrigerator  car 
the  crates  are  slatted  and  nailed,  staunchly  braced,  well  iced  and 
ventilated,  and  in  such  condition  can  be  shipped  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  best  markets  in  the  land.  Thus  through  co-opera- 
tion in  carlot  shipments,  rates  are  cheaper,  temperature  is  lower, 
the  handling  is  d(  cidedly  better,  distant  markets  can  be  reached, 
fruit  arrives  in  better  condition,  and  higher  prices  are  secured. 

We  have  seeui*ed  better  shipping  facilities  and  better  rail- 
way service.  We  have  two  railroads  at  our  place.  They  both 
havo  lines  to  Kansas  City,  our  ffreat  distributing  center,  one  di- 
rect and  the  other  indirect.  We  do  business  with  both  roads. 
The  rates  are  the  same,  but  the  service  is  different.  While 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  roads,  no  cutting  of  rates, 
they  both  solicit  our  business.  They  can  afford  to  solicit  it,  for 
some  years  it  is  equivalent  in  profits  to  the  railroads  to  the  haul- 
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ing  of  fivo  hundred  cars  of  lumber,  and  it  is  all  done  in  less  than 
thirty  days.  While  wo  do  business  with  both  roads  the  bulk  of 
it  is  done  with  one,  because  it  is  more  accommodating  than  the 
other.  It  has  built  for  us  with  a  little  of  our  help,  a  loading 
shed  nearly  200  feet  long  at  which  five  cars  can  be  loaded  at  a 
time.  It  gives  our  cars  in  transit  more  attention  than  the  other. 
It  keeps  its  promises  to  us  better.  It  pays  our  claims  more 
promptly  and  fully.  It  treats  us  with  more  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. It  tries  to  rush  our  berries  to  market  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  At  our  solicitation  it  put  on  a  special  straw- 
berry train.  That  train  begins  to  pick  up  cars  in  Arkansas  and 
closes  up  with  our  station  at  midnight.  Then  it  heads  for 
Kansas  City.  At  Kansas  City  it  connects  with  a  fast  Armour 
meat  train  and  hauls  our  fruit  to  Minneapolis  and  other  north- 
ern cities  twenty-four  hours  quicker  than  the  old  way.  That 
quick  handling  of  our  strawberries  has  been  a  great  help  to  our 
association.  It  has  put  our  fruit  into  the  market  in  better  con- 
dition and  has  given  us  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  and  higher 
sale.  Now  these  results  could  not  have  been  obtained  but  by 
concerted  action. 

I  pass  now^  to  consider  some  matters  which  some  may  think 
are  not  relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Directly  they  are  not. 
Indirectly  they  are.  In  days  agone  a*  celebrated  cook  book  con- 
tained a  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare.  In  the  introduction  the 
author  said,  "First  catch  the  hare."  Catching  and  cooking  are 
closely  enough  related  to  be  included  in  the  same  receipt  for 
cooking  a  hare.  So  growing  and  selling  fruit  are  closely  enough 
related  to  be  included  in  the  same  receipt  for  selling  fruit. 
Through  organization  growers  are  stimulated  to  adopt  better 
cultural  methods  for  the  production  of  their  fruit.  In  our  as- 
sociation, after  the  routine  business  is  disposed  of,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  discussing  some  phase  of  fruit  culture.  We  hold 
experience  meetings,  in  which  we  relate  our  ways  of  doing 
things,  our  successes  and  our  failures.  We  have  a  kind  of  cor- 
respondence school  in  which  the  initiated  instruct  the  aspirinir; 
in  which  the  aged  teach  the  young;  in  which  the  veteran  guides 
new  recruits.  The  most  experienced  and  successful  growers  are 
called  upon  to  tell  how  they  prepare  their  fields  for  the  planting 
of  a  new  bed,  how  they  plant,  how  they  cultivate,  how  they  thin, 
how  they  renew  an  old  bed,  how  they  produce  fancy  fruit. 
They  tell  all  these  things  and  show  how  they  do  it,  and  thus  we 
learn  the  better  way  from  one  another.  Besides,  we  visit  one 
another  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  look  over  one  another's 
fields,  and  study  one  another's  methods.  When  wo  know  a 
grower  has  a  particularly  good  field,  and  that  he  has  marketed  a 
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specially  good  crop  of  particularly  fine  berries,  we  go  to  his  field, 
to  see  what  ho  has  done  and  how  ho  has  done  it.  In  this  way  we 
catch  on.  W^ien  we  come  in  contact  with  a  patient  who  is 
breaking  out  with  a  pronounced  case  of  measles  we  catch  the 
disease  and  have  a  spell  of  it  ourselves.  So  when  we  come  in 
contact  with  a  man  who  is  breaking  out  witli  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess in  growing  fruit,  due  to  good  cultural  methods,  we  catch 
the  good  health,  adopt  the  better  method,  improve  our  own 
ways,  and  produce  better  fruit.  *^Who  so  looketh  into  the  per- 
fect law  of  fruit  culture,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not 
a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  deed."  Now  fancy  fruit  will  always  sell,  and 
generally  it  sells  readily  and  at  the  highest  price.  It's  the  sorry 
fruit  that  slumps  the  market  and  sells  slowly,  that  disgusts  the 
consumer,  exasperates  the  commission  merchant  and  disappoints 
the  producer.  Grow  better  fruit  and  that  in  turn  will  produce 
a  better  market 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  organization  stimulates  the  growers 
to  do  better  grading  and  packing.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  we 
give  more  emphasis  to  than  any  other  in  our  association  it  is 
this:  that  we  should  be  very  careful  and  painstaking  in  grading 
and  packing  our  berries.  Wo  print  rules  for  'our  pickers  and 
packers  and  tack  them  up  on  and  in  the  packing  sheds  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  the  work.  In  the  association  the  growers  them- 
selves' are  instructed  upon  this  subject.  In  the  sheds  the  grow- 
ers give  this  matter  their  personal  attention,  or  commit  it  into 
careful  hands  who  do  the  work  faithfully  and  well.  Inspectors 
are  sent  out  by  the  association  to  the  fields  to  see  how  the  work 
is.  done  by  the  individual  growers,  and  to  show  them  how  and 
where  to  make  improvements  in  their  packing.  And  further, 
inspectors  at  the  loading  station  open  every  crate  and  if  the 
berries  do  not  meet  the  packing  requirements  they  are  set  aside 
and  not  shipped.  These  things  cause  the  growers  to  be  very 
careful  to  pack  their  fruit  well,  so  that  they  will  bear  the  most 
rigid  inspection.  In  this  way  we  put  a  pack  upon  the  market 
last  season  which  enabled  us  to  get  the  highest  average  price  of 
all  the  berry  associations  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  which 
shipped  as  manv  carloads  as  we,  or  whose  period  of  shipping 
was  co-extensive  with  ours.  We  have  a  commission  house  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  which  has  handled  our  fruit  for  years.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrate  d  in  the  West.  One  year  at  the  close 
of  the  berrv'  season,  they  wrote  us  saying,  ^^Your  l)errv'  is  second 
to  but  one,  the  Hood  River  berry,  the  be-^t  l)erry  in  the  world." 
One  year  later,  aft(»r  having  another  year's  experience  in  han- 
dling our  berry,  after  becoming  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
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it,  they  wrote  us  again  saying,  ^'Your  berry  is  the  equal  of  the 
Hood  River  berry."  One  more  year  later,  after  having  still  an- 
other year's  experience  in  handling  our  berry,  after  noting  its 
size,  after  seeing  its  beauty,  after  testing  its  quality,  after  dem- 
onstrating its  sal  ability,  tliey  wrote  us  once  more,  saying  "Your 
berry  is  the  superior  of  the  Hood  River  berry  which  we  had 
thought  was  the  best  berry  in  tlie  world."  We  are  proud  of  this 
record.  It  is  not  only  complimentary  of  our  work,  it  gets  U8 
the  monev. 

Another  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  high 
class  work  in  packing  is  the  Hoo<l  River  Apple  Growers'  Union. 
The  individual  growers  of  that  union  do  not  pack  their  own 
fruit  It  is  packed  by  the  union.     The  union  employs  expert 
packers  and  one  expert  is  placed  with  every  orchard  crew.  That 
crew  works  under  his  direction.     In  this  way  they  get  a  uni- 
form pack.     And  how  do  they  pack  their  fruit  ?     They  pack  it 
in  boxes,  not  barrels.     The  boxes  are  lined  with  white  paper. 
The  apples  are  nearly  uniform  in  size.    Each  apple  is  a  perfect 
specimen.     Every  apple  is  wrapped  separately   in  a  printed 
tissue  paper.     The  apples  are  packed  in  rows  and  layers.     A 
blue  layer  paper  is  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box.     A  blue 
layer  paper  is  placed  between  every  two  layers  of  apples.     The 
layers  are  all  alike.    The  bottom  layer  is  as  good  as  the  top  one. 
The  middle  layer  is  as  good  as  either  top  or  bottom.     A  blue 
layer  paper  is  laid  upon  top,  and  some  of  the  growers  lay  upon 
that  a  mat  with  their  monogram  l)eautifully  printed  in  letters  of 
gilt.     On  the  ends  of  the  box  a  label  is  put,  a  beautiful  label,  a 
work  of  art,  the  picture  l)eing  a  reprcnluction  of  the  Hood  River 
apple  in  size,  color  and  shape.     The  sight  of  that  picture  makes 
one's  mouth  to  water  and  him  to  imagine  he  scents  the  fragrant 
aroma  and  tastes  the  delicious  flavor  of  that  prince  of  western 
fruit.     Xo  marvel,  if  they  pack  apples  in  that  way,  that  they 
get  prices  that  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.     In  1902  before  the 
organization,  the  individual  growers  sold  Spitzenborgs  for  85 
cents  per  box.     In  1903,  after  their  organization  the  union  sold 
Spitzenbergs  for  $2.00  per  box;  in  1004  for  $2.10;  in  1905  for 
$2.60;  in  1906  for  $3.00;  and  in  1907  for  $3.15.     They  at- 
tribute their  high  class  packing  and  their  astonishing  prices 
to  their  organization.     I  do  not  say  that  all  apples  should  be 
packed  in  this  way  and  sold  for  these  prices.     In  fact  I  am 
glad  they  are  not.     If  thej'  were,  the  common  people  would  be 
expelled  from  the  garden  of  economy  for  eating  such  forbidden 
fruit,  and  banished  to  the  cheerless  realms  of  millionaires.  But 
I  do  say  that  good  honest  packing  pays  the  grower  every  time. 

14— Hort. 
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Anotlier  advantage  of  organization  is  specialization.  I  be- 
lieve in  specialism.  The  association  I  represent  believes  in  it. 
There  are  several  berry  associations  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere 
that  believe  in  it.  Five  years  ago  we  grew  a  dozen  different 
commercial  varieties  of  strawberries.  One  of  our  growers  ex- 
perimented with  36  varieties.  But  wo  found  it  confusing  to 
the  pickers.  They  did  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  of  different  sizes,  different  shaj)es,  different  colors,  differ- 
ent carrying  qualities  and  had  to  be  picked  in  different  ways. 
It  was  hard  to  teach  the  pickers  how  properly  to  pick  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  It  was  difficult  to  them.  It  was  difficult  to  the 
packers  and  inspectors.  It  was  very  troublesome  to  the  sales- 
man who  sold  the  fruit  in  the  cars.  So  the  force  of  these  cir- 
cumstances drove  us  to  the  selection  of  one  varietv  of  berries, 
the  one  most  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  and  which  we  can 
grow  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  give  almost  our 
entire  attention  to  the  production  of  that  variety.  We  have 
practically  made  our  reputation  on  that  one  variety.  Ilood 
River,  Oregon,  made  its  reputation  on  Clark's  Seedling.  Logan, 
Missouri,  made  its  reputation  on  the  Gandy.  Vanburen,  Ar- 
kansas, made  its  reputation  on  Mitchell's  Early  and  Neosho, 
^lissouri,  made  its  reputation  on  the  Aroma.  All  these  made 
such  reputations  as  they  have  l)y  being  specialists.  There  are 
many  stock  breeder's  throughout  the  country  who  have  achieved 
great  success  by  giving  their  (utire  attention  to  the  growing  of 
(me  kind  of  stock,  such  as  Percheron  horses,  Durham  cattle, 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and  Plymouth  Kock  chickens.  I  would  not 
limit  apple  and  peach  growers  to  one  variety,  but  I  would  limit 
tluiu  in  conuuc rcial  growing  to  a  very  few  ])opular  varieties  and 
to  such  varieties  as  are  be  st  adapted  to  their  soils,  climates  and 
locations.  It  is  much  easier  for  an  organization  to  handle  one 
variety  of  good  fruit  than  a  dozen  of  common  stuff.  On  this  ac- 
count the  tendency  of  organization  is  to  specialization. 

TluTC  is  one  great  problem  in  the  fruit  business  which  or- 
ganization is  slowly  working  out  and  which  it  will  eventually 
solv(%  and  that  is  the  ]>rc>l)l(Mn  of  disjmsing  of  our  unmarketable 
fruit,  our  culls,  our  windfalls,  our  left  overs,  our  immature  and 
rotten  fruit,  much  of  which  at  present  is  lost.  In  my  neiglibor- 
hood  one  orchardist  lost  last  year  3,000  bushels  of  refuse  fruit. 
Another  lost  2,000  bushels.  And  so  it  goes  all  over  the  country. 
What  shall  Ix^  done  or  what  can  be  done  with  this  class  of  fruit  ? 
'^Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  is  lost."  Loam  a  lesson 
if  you  will  from  the  givat  ])acking  establishments  of  the  land. 
We  s(*nd  to  them  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  hogs  every  year. 
At  home  in  butchering  them  we  throw  away  the  hoofs  and  hair. 
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We  throAv  awav  the  heads  and  horns.  We  throw  awav  the  offal, 
the  entrails  and  the  hones.  But  at  the  packing  house  they  throw 
away  nothing.  They  utilize  everything.  They  put  everything 
through  a  process  of  some  kind,  convert  it  into  a  by-product  of 
some  sort,  put  it  upon  the  market  sonie\vhere  and  sell  it  at  a 
profit.  That's  the  result  of  organization  and  the  application  of 
good  business  principles  to  their  enteq)rise.  Fruit  growers 
need  to  organize  in  their  several  localities  and  build  canning 
factories,  evaporators,  cider  presses,  vinegar  plants  and  fruit 
juice  factories.  They  need  to  pack  these  Xo.  1  apples  for 
cold  storage  and  market  and  all  other  grades  they  need  to  bring 
to  these  plants,  convert  them  into  desirable  by-products  of  some 
kind,  put  them  upon  a  craving  market  and  sell  them  at  a  profit. 
And  in  this  way  we,  too,  can  ^^Gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  l)e  lost."  These  things  are  coming.  They  have  already 
reached  some  localities.  We  await  their  general  arrival  with  a 
great  deal  of  hope.  We  look  to  organization  to  work  out  this 
problem  and  when  it  is  Avrought  out,  and  it  must  be,  then  the 
millennium  of  fniit  growing  will  l)e  at  hand.  Then  commercial 
orcharding  and  general  fruit  growing  will  Ix*  less  wasteful  and 
more  profitable. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  lay  again  the  foundation  of  individ- 
ualism, of  separatism,  of  every  man  for  himself  and  his  majesty 
after  us  all,  but  joining  hands  with  our  neighbors,  let  us  adopt 
better  cultural  methods  for  the  pro<luction  of  fancy  fruit,  bet- 
ter j)rotective  measures  for  its  defense  against  its  natural  ene- 
mies, and  applying  better  business  methods  to  save  the  wastes 
and  prepare  the  perfect  produce  for  a  profitable  market,  let  us 
go  on  towards  perfection  in  growing  and  marketing  the  golden 
products  of  the  orchard  and  field. 

Dr.  Loope:  I  have  often  wondered  and  I  think  Wisconsin 
often  wonders  how  it  was  that  the  Ben  Davis  ever  got  to  be  of 
such  prominence  in  this  country.  The  apple,  of  course,  in  form 
and  color  is  nice,  but  in  quality  it  is  way  off,  as  we  say,  h'lt  I 
want  to  say  that  I  wonder  no  more  after  listening  to  the  address 
that  we  had  this  morning  and  after  seeing  the  men  that  Mis- 
souri sent  out,  like  this  gentleman  here,  like  L.  A.  Goodman, 
like  George  B.  Tippins  that  has  come  to  us.  We  are  in  the  dark 
no  longer,  they  have  hypnotized  the  whole  world,  and  I  want  to 
say  further  in  regard  to  this  address,  that  I  think  I  rievef  have 
listened  to  an  address  that  covers  as  with  a  blanket  the  whole 
substance  as  the  address  that  has  been  delivered  in  such  concise, 
epigrammatic  w^ay  and  in  such  good,  square  United  States  talk. 

Mr.  Daub:  This  speech  reminds  me  of  an  old  cobbler  m 
England  that  was  very  much  of  a  reader,  and  a  great  thinker, 
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and  Mr.  Gladstone  hoard  about  him  and  he  went  to  sec  the  old 
cobbler  wlio  did  not  know  him,  and  he  conversed  w-ith  him  and 
when  he  left  the  old  man  said,  ''I  wonder  where  in  the  world 
the  old  fellow  got  all  my  ideas.''     (Laughter.') 


CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  FRUIT. 
Edw.  IIuTciiiNS,  Fennville,  Mich. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  the  fruit  growers  of  Wisconsin.  Every 
summer  when  we  are  shipping  tlie  last  of  our  Duchess  apples 
we  find  the  price  usually  drops  and  the  market  reports  state  that 
Chicago  has  a  liberal  supply  from  Wisconsin.  And  upon  going 
up  and  down  South  Water  street  in  that  city  at  that  time  I  have 
seen  some  as  fine  Duchess  apples  from  this  state  as  I  ever  saw. 
I  have  been  interested,  therefore,  in  meeting  the  men  who  grow 
such  nice  a])ples.  I  am  reminded  that  when  I  speak  of  fine 
apples  in  this  way  I  must  be  particular  to  make  myself  under- 
stood. We  think  that  we  grow  some  fine  apples  in  Michigan 
and  if  I  am  not  careful  the  report  may  go  home  that  I  said  those 
Wisconsin  apples  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  and  some  one  will 
ask  me  how  much  I  have  been  around  mv  own  state. 

I  recall  the  story  of  the  old  negro  slave  who  saw  a  man  pass- 
ing and  remarked  to  his  master  that  that  was  the  finest  looking 
man  he  CA-er  saw.  His  mast("r  told  him  he  must  always  except 
Massa.  Presc'iitly  he  saw  anothcT  man  going  by  and  he  said 
to  his  master,  *'I  declan*  for  it,  Massa,  dat  are  man  k>oks  de  mos' 
like  de  debil  of  anybody  I  ever  sec*,"  and  then  remembering  his 
instruction  he  added,  *^  'c(^pt  !^^assa."  So,  in  speaking  of  the 
nicest  ap[)l('S  T  ever  saw  T  su])pose  I  must  always  except  Massa, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  possible  embarrassing  complications  when 
1  gc*t  back  home  I  Avill  say  that  tlwHc  Wisconsin  Duchess  apples 

were  as  fim*  as  anv  I  (»ver  saw. 

< 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  whi(»h  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to,  and  tliat  is  that  tliere  is  competition  between  your  Wisconsin 
fruit  and  our  !ilichigan  fruit  and  I  think  that  I  may  give  bare 
suggc'^tion  to  a  broader  view  (►f  the  (pu^stion  of  co-opcTativo 
marketing  than  was  perhaps  contemplated  wlien  the  subject  was 
given  to  me. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  efl^ective  co-operation  there  must 
be  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation.     In  order  to 
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market  our  products  with  the  largest  measure  of  profit  we  must 
understand  two  things.  We  must  know  tlie  value  of  the  article 
to  be  sold  and  we  must  also  know^  where  the  best  market  is. 

It  does  not  retleet  a  very  large  degree  of  sagacity  on  our  part 
that  you  of  Wisconsin  and  we  of  Michigan  dump  our  products 
together  into  one  market  without  any  very  definite  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  Uiat  market  or  of  markets  in  general.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  people  here  in  Wisconsin  might  have 
found  a  more  satisfactory  market  in  Duluth  or  Minneapolis  or 
St.  Paul  or  some  western  point  whiU?  we  might  have  sold  our 
apples  for  a  little  mon*  in  Detroit  or  Toledo  or  some  city  to  the 
east,  if  only  we  had  known  the  condition  of  those  markets.  So 
that  it  appears  that  knowledge  is  one  of  the  main  things  needed 
in  succt^ssful  marketing,  and  the  question  arises  whether  or  not 
some  general  sclieme  of  co-operation  in  securing  tliis  is  not  feas- 
ible. We  find  this  is  quite  important  in  ilichigan  in  a  local 
way  in  disposing  of  our  fruit.  Tlic  buyers  come  from  Benton 
Harbor  or  some  other  place  and  tell  us  at  Fennville  that  they 
can  buy  all  of  the  Elberta  peaches  they  want  elsewhere  at  60 
cents  a  busliel  and  so  they  can't  pay  us  $1.00  for  ours.  And 
in  the  absence  of  reliable  information  other  than  their  report  w^e 
are  not  prepared  to  dispute  them  and  prices  are  affected  consid- 
erably by  their  bc^arish  reports.  In  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
these  men  on  equal  terms  some  of  our  growei>!  at  a  few  of  the 
important  shipping  |)oints  have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to- 
wards the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  better  informing  the  growers  regarding  prices  and  mar- 
ket conditions.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  about 
this  as  there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  put  the  plan  into 
practical  operation  and  there  are  some  difficulties  yet  to  be  met, 
so  I  will  only  give  the  g(»neral  plan  of  the  work.  The  growers 
in  a  given  locality  are  to  organize  and  (4ect,  among  their  officers, 
a  secretary,  w^lio  is  tlie  person  to  receive  and  give  out  the  infor- 
mation. These  several  sccretarits  meet  once  a  year  and  elect  a 
general  secretary,  who  is  to  gather  reports  from  market  centers 
both  local  and  general  regarding  ])rices  and  market  conditions 
and  transmit  this  information  to  tlu*  local  secretaries,  and  these 
in  turn  give  it  to  the  members.  This  may  not  work  out  suc- 
cessfully in  practical  0])eration  and  ])erha])s  I  ought  not  to  have 
referred  to  it.  One  of  the  gr(^at(\st  difficulties  in  the  way  of  in- 
augurating the  system  is  that  so  many  of  the  growers  fail  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  informaticm.  Put  I  think  that  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  large  need  for  this  information  and  to 
recognize  a  need  is  one  of  the  first  things  in  the  way  of  insti- 
tuting the  remedy. 
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^Vnotlier  line  of  information  that  is  needed  is  of  crop  condi- 
tions. I  think  that  this  is  particularly  important  in  disposing 
of  the  apple  crop.  Two  years  ago  if  we  had  known  the  condi- 
tions of  the  apple  crop  throughout  the  country  hy  the  middle  of 
August  it  would  have  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
apple  growers  in  one  end  of  the  county  in  which  I  live.  The 
apple  buyers  have  their  organization  and  had  collected  the  in- 
formation regarding  the  condition  and  size  of  the  crop  and  they 
found  that  it  was  very  short  thi'oughout  the  country  and  they 
bought  up  quantities  of  apples  at  less  than  half  what  the  fruit 
was  worth  at  gathering  time.  Last  ^^ear  a  very  singular  condi- 
tion existed  in  this  coimtry  in  the  apple  market.  The  buyers 
gave  out  a  report  of  an  abnormally  large  crop  and  determined 
on  low  prices.  It  is  said  that  one  national  association  of  apple 
buyers  pledged  its  members  under  penalty  not  to  pay  over  $1.00 
per  barrel  for  apples  barreled  and  delivered  at  shipping  sta- 
tions. The  growers  were  suspicious  of  these  bearish  reports  , 
and  refused  to  sell  at  the  figure  offered  and  a  deadlock  existed 
between  the  buyers  and  the  growers  in  many  of  the  apple  grow- 
ing sections  imtil  well  into  the  harvesting  season,  when  the  buy- 
ers made  quite  libc^ral  concessions.  It  may  be  added  that  from 
some  reports  made  it  appears  that  the  actual  pack  of  apples 
fell  fully  one  third  short  of  the  buvers'  estimate  of  65  to  70 
million  barrels. 

Xow  I  submit  that  it  would  be  creditable  to  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  country  if  they  were  to  devise  some  way  of  procuring 
this  information  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
the  machinery  ready  made  for  this  purpose.  The  several  State 
Horticultural  societies  have  a  national  organization  with  a  rep- 
n  sentative  from  each.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  feasible 
for  these  secretaries  to  collect  very  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  condition  and  approximate  size  of  the  crop  in  their  sev- 
eral stat(\s  and  this  information  can  l)e  interchanged  among  the 
secretaries  and  from  them  to  the  members  and  so  the  informa- 
tion could  be  readily  supplied.  Each  season  the  secretary  of 
our  ^Iiehi":an  State  Horticultural  societv  sends  out  cards  of  in 
(juirv  with  return  cards  Ix^aring  blanks  for  reports  of  the  various 
fruit  crops  and  these  are  sent  to  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  reports  so  secured 
are  compiled  and  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
are  very  valuable.  !Much  aid  in  marketing  the  fruit  of  the 
state  has  Im'cu  secured  in  this  wav,  Xow,  if  this  were  carried 
out  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  ])rincij)al  fruit  producing  states  and 
the  information  (xchauged  l)etween  the  s(»cretaries  it  would  be 
of  largo  value  to  the  members.     $15.00  for  each  state  would 
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be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  one  report  and  the  information 
would  be  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  of  any  that  could  be 
obtained.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  man  who  reported  our  sec- 
tion for  the  apple  bm-ers'  association  and  he  had  probably  not 
visited  a  single  apple  orchard  during  last  season  up  to  the  time 
of  making  his  report,  and  he  had  it  two  or  three  times  larger 
than  the  crop  woidd  w'arrant. 

But  1  suppose  it  is  of  the  co-operative  systems  that  have  been 
in  practical  operation  with  us  that  you  wish  to  hear.  We  have 
had  three  general  systems  of  disposing  of  our  fruit  in  vogue, 
consigning  to  commission  houses,  selling  to  buyers  who  come 
direct  to  the  orchards  or  shij^ing  points,  and  the  central  pack- 
ing house  system.  The  last  of  these  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  conducted  in  a  co-operative  way.  Then  we  have  a  Fruit 
Shippers'  Association  which  is  a  co-operative  concern.  This  is 
practically  an  express  company  and  its  only  business  is  ship- 
ping fruit,  mainly  peaches,  to  Chicago.  By  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  Pere  Marquette  railroad  company  the 
asse)ciation  assumes  all  of  the  responsibilty  of  loading  and  un- 
loading cars  and  collecting  freight  charges,  the  railroad  furnish- 
ing the  cars  and  doing  the  hauling  for  a  certain  rate  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  association  has  been  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness for  probably  15  years  with  general  satisfaction  to  the  grow- 
ers until  the  last  two  years  when  the  train  service  has  been  very 
unreliable  and  cars  have  not  always  been  furnished.  The  Asso- 
ciation furnishes  the  loader  and  the  unloader  and  does  the  man- 
ifesting. Before  this  was  organized  the  American  Express  com- 
pany did  the  business  and  charged  G^  cents  for  fn  ight  on  a  ten- 
pound  basket.  The  Association  at  once  reduced  the  rate  to  3 J 
cents  and  later  to  2i  cents  per  basket.  Meanwhile  it  has  ac- 
cumulated money  and  has  expended  this  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  improving  the  highways  leading  to  the 
station. 

The  central  packing  house  is  sometimes  operated  in  a  co-op- 
erative way  and  in  some  cases  an  individual  or  company  organ- 
izes and  runs  the  concern.  In  either  case  the  business  is  ordi- 
narily managed  on  a  similar  plan.  Several  growers  engage  to 
deliver  their  fruit,  usually  peaches,  at  a  building  which  has  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  on  a  railroad  siding.  The  fruit  is  de- 
livered in  baskets  or  boxes  just  as  it  was  gathered  from  the  trees 
and  a  receipt  is  given  for  the  quantity  delivered.  Each  man's 
fruit  is  then  graded  and  packed  separately  and  the  o^vner  given 
credit  for  the  number  of  packages  of  the  several  grades.  The 
fruit  then  goes  into  a  common  lot  and  is  loaded  into  cars  and 
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sold  and  each  contributor  is  paid  his  pro  rata  share  after  taking 
out  expenses. 

This  system  has  a  number  of  advantages.  The  work  of  pack- 
ing is  taken  awaj  from  the  farm  and  is  usually  a  great  relief 
in  this  way;  the  grading  is  more  carefully  done  and  the  fruit 
commands  a  higher  price  because  tlie  quality  is  reliable;  it  is 
sold  by  a  capable  person  who  makes  that  his  business  and  brings 
a  higher  price ;  packages  are  bought  in  quantities  and  a  saving 
is  effected  in  discounts;  the  fruit  is  loaded  from  the  packing 
bench  immediately  into  cars  with  the  least  possible  handling 
and  reaches  its  destination  in  much  better  condition  on  this  ac- 
count.    The  expense  of  selling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

But  the  profit  is  better  understood  by  a  comparison  with  other 
methods  of  selling  fruit.  In  the  earlier  days  of  selling  fruit  in 
Michigan  it  was  the  custom  to  consign  the  fruit  almost  entirely 
to  commission  houses  in  Chicago,  thus  making  that  city  a  gen- 
eral distributing  center.  The  fruit  for  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try went- through  Chicago  and  paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  deal- 
ers there.  Kow,  let  us  sco  what  the  expense  of  selling  in  this 
way  is.  Suppose  that  a  bushel  of  peaches  sold  for  $1.00  there. 
The  freight  and  cartage  charges  are  15  cents  and  commission 
10  cents,  making  25  cents  which  the  commission  merchant  took 
out  and  returned  75  cents  to  the  grow(>r.  If  the  basket  was  then 
reshipped  to  say  liuffalo,  X.  Y.,  as  was  quite  common,  the 
charges  would  amount  to  nearly  35  cents  more  and  the  fruit 
would  have  to  bring  $1.85  from  a  grocery  in  Buffalo  in  order 
to  pay  the  Michigan  grower  75  cents.  This  represents  about 
the  average  of  expense  for  distributing  fruit  outside  of  Chicago 
in  this  manner.  But  if  the  Buffalo  buver  were  to  como  to  the 
Michigan  grower  to  buy  the  fruit  he  would  naturally  argue  that 
75  cents  would  be  about  the  market  value  of  the  fruit  and  the 
25  cents  that  would  otherwise  liave  l)een  taken  out  in  Chicago 
would  go  into  his  pock(  ts.  The  manager  of  the  packing  house 
imderstands  these  differences  in  markets  and  is  able  to  profit 
by  them. 

But  perhaps  the  description  would  not  be  complete  without 
noticing  some  of  the  disadvantage's  of  the  system.  One  of  the 
first  is  to  find  a  competent  manager,  ^fen  who  are  capable  of 
selling  goods  usually  can  command  a  larger  salary  than  fruit 
growers  are  willing  to  pay  them.  Then  growers  sometimes 
imagine  that  they  are  a  little  more  cai)able  of  disposing  of  their 
own  fruit  than  their  manager  in  the  packing  house  and  so  drop 
out  of  tlie  deal.  I  have  known  this  to  occur.  Then  again  or- 
eliards  are  short  lived  with  some  men.  It  has  l)een  said  that 
there  are  two  classc  s  engaged  in  fruit  ])roduction — those  who 
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are  fruit  growers  and  those  who  grow  fruit.  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter class  sometimes  lose  their  orcliards  and  I  have  known  of 
packing  houses  that  have  run  very  successfully  a  number  of 
years  being  obliged  to  suspend  business  k^cause  the  members 
did  not  produce  fruit  enough  to  ke(*p  it  naming.  But  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  peaches  can  be  obtained  within  a  conveni- 
ent distance  from  the  packing  house  this  system  is  recognized 
as  an  ideal  one  among  growers. 

Another  very  promising  field  for  g(  nrral  co-operation  among 
growers  as  well  as  dealers  who  may  l)e  engaged  in  marketing 
fruit  is  in  some  measure  that  shall  insure  reliable  packing. 
This  will  not  oidy  result  in  largrT  pecuniary  returns  but,  what 
is  of  far  greater  moment,  would  raise  the  general  moral  status 
of  society. 

The  large  packers  of  fruit  in  (California  understand  the  value 
of  reputation  in  marketing  fruit  and  a  package  of  fruit  from 
there  is  always  relfable.  Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  growers 
further  east  who  pack  fruit — or  put  it  in  packages  at  least — ^if 
as  much  could  be  said  of  them  and  their  output.  Tlie  greater 
part  .of  the  fruit  may  be  honestly  packed  and  yet  if  a  buyer  finds 
one  that  is  not  so  put  up  he  is  suspicious  of  the  next  20  that  he 
buys.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
fruit  growers  if  we  may  not  properly  co-operate  with  the  League 
of  Commission  l\rerchants  in  their  efforts  towards  securing  such 
national  legislation  as  shall  insure  full  sized  packages  and  hon- 
est and  reliable  packing. 


FRUIT  iL\i{KETING  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANT. 

Wm.  L.  IvOeffel,  Reprct^enting  Barnett  Bros.,  Chicago. 

When  asked  to  be  present  at  the  fruit-marketing  session  of 
your  annual  convention,  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  being  a  commission  merchant,  you  expected 
me  to  treat  this  so  important  a  subject  from  his  standpoint. 

There  have  preceded  me  in  this  discussion  a  president  of  one 
and  a  general  manager  of  another  fruit-growers'  and  shippers' 
association,  also  individual  growers  and  shippers  of  prominence 
from  various  states,  leaving  very  little  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
subject  for  me  to  treat.  Yet,  mean  is  the  commission  merchant 
who,  when  a  neglected  article  is  entrusted  to  him  for  disposition, 
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docs  not  find  in  it  some  redeeming  quality  to  recommend  it  to  a 
buyer  and  so  affect  a  sale;  so  with  your  indulgence  I  hope  to 
thresh  some  valuable  grains  out  of  this  already  so  thoroughly 
threshed  subject. 

From  time  immemorial  has  fruit-marketing  agitated  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  an  occupation  that  has  been  engaged  in 
from  the  beginning  of  humankind:  and  it  is  a  disputed  point 
(one  to  which  brother  Louis  Erb  of  Cedar  Gap,  Missouri,  has 
given  considerable  thought  and  study),  viz:  '* Whether  it  was 
the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  Mother  Eve  that  first  en- 
gaged in  fruit-marketing."  Certain  it  is  there  arc  still  plenty 
of  Adams  ever  ready  to  take  from  the  hand  of  Beauty  the  fruits 
of  mother  earth. 

Fruit-marketing  may  be  defined  as  bringing  to  a  place  or 
places  especially  designated  for  that  purpose  the  products  of 
farm,  garden  or  orchard,  there  to  barter  them  for  some  other  ar- 
ticle or  articles  wanted,  or  to  accept  for  them  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  a  recognized  medium  of  exchange.  These  specially  ap- 
pointed places  have  been  termed  markets ;  and  no  matter  what 
country's  history  one  reads  mention  is  made  of  its  market  places. 

It  was  here  that  the  producers  themselves- offered  their  pro- 
ducts for  sale,  and  as  business  in  their  market  places  continued 
throughout  the  entire  day  and  night,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
entrust  the  selling  to  a  substitute,  and  these  substitutes  at  first 
were  either  their  wives  or  grown-up  sons,  latterly  regularly  ap- 
pointed sales  agents. 

These  substitutes  devoted  to  selling  all  their  energies  and 
became  adepts  in  the  art.  While  the  father,  the  grower,  con- 
centrating himself  mind  and  body  to  producing  and  preparing 
the  products  for  market,  became  expert  in  his  line.  Therefore, 
a  close  relationship  exists  between  grower  and  commission  mer- 
chant. Even  today  if  you  would  take  a  census  of  the  various 
commission  merchants  you  would  find  that  three-fifths  of  them 
were  either  growers  at  one  time  tliemselves,  or  are  sons  of  grow- 
ers or  in  some  way  relates!  to  them. 

In  times  gone-by  the  fruit  products  of  a  community  were 
seldom  greater  than  its  consuming  capacity  and  whenever  theso 
were  in  excess  they  went  to  waste;  only  occasionally  into  by- 
products. Tropical  fruits  and  even  those  grown  in  temperate 
zones  were  with  few  exceptions  never  seen  in  (countries  other 
than  in  those  in  which  they  were  grown  and  then  only  on  the 
tables  of  princes  and  the  rie*h. 

Lack  of  suital)le  transportation  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason 
fe>r  this.     But  as  the  means  of  transportation  increased  we  see 
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at  first  the  seaport  cities  only  supplied  with  foreign  products, 
then  gradually  the  more  inland  towns. 

For  the  advancement  of  the  fruit  interests  there  were  pressed 
into  service  new  discoveries  and  inventions  as  soon  as  made. 
Wherever  fruit-products  exceeded  the  local  demand,  there  outlets 
were  created  and  a  demand  elsewhere  stimulated.  Increased 
and  improved  transportation  facilities  were  important  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry ;  lack  of  these  facilities 
or  congestion  in  them  will  stifle  or  retard  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  more  recent  history  of  fruit  growing  and 
marketing.  Many  of  us  remember  twenty  and  thirty  years  and 
even  longer  ago,  that  with  much  smaller  crops  than  now,  lower 
prices  prevailed.  Causes  were  excessive  concentration  at  local 
markets,  and  lack  of  distribution.  Realizing  this  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  theiie  products — viz.  the 
commission  merchants — rose  to  the  occasion,  thoroughly  can- 
vassed not  only  their  immediate  neighborhoods  but  also  the  dis- 
tant cities  and  the  foreign  markets.  They  ascertained  their 
wants  and  supplied  them.  The  overstocked  markets  were  re- 
lieved, the  excess  advantageously  disposed  of,  a  higher  standard  - 
of  prices  established,  and  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
made  more  profitable.  A  satisfactory  working  arrangement  ex- 
isted between  grower  and  commission  merchant  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  all  these  results.  And  as  long  as  these  relations  con- 
tinued to  be  satisfactory,  complaints  were  few. 

Production  increased  until  it  was  conducted  on  an  enormous 
scale  and  in  spite  of  set  backs  either  on  account  of  imperfect  or 
inadequate  transportation,  or  loss  incidental  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  goods  themselves,  paying  prices  were  maintained. 

But  these  conditions  could  not  last  forever,  and  there  came 
the  demon  of  distrust  and  discontent.  The  harmonious  work- 
ing relations  existing  between  grower  and  commission  merchants 
were  either  severed  or  greatly  strained.  The  grower  was  led  to 
begrudge  the  selling  agent  his  legitimate  compensation  and  he 
in  consequence  took  steps  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  commis- 
sion allowed  for  his  services,  just  as  though  ten  per  cent,  for 
fruit  and  five  per  cent,  for  selling  produce  is  not  an  already  very 
low  compensation. 

But  many  a  grower  did  not  stop  there,  he  went  further.  True 
account  sales  rendered  by  able  and  reputable  commission  mer- 
chants, satisfied  him  no  longer,  he  wanted  more;  and  how  did 
he  go  about  to  get  more?  He  sent  letters  to  commission  mer- 
chants, reading  about  as  follows:  "I  have  divided  my  today's 
shipment  between  you  and  two  or  three  others  of  your  com- 
petitors.    He  who  returns  me  most  will  in  future  receive  my  en- 
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tire  shipmonts".  Does  any  one  here  present  believe  that  there 
is  or  ever  has  been  any  commission  merchant  who  would  take 
such  letter  seriously?  Docs  it  not  show  that  such  a  grower 
or  shipper  as  this  one  referred  to,  had  absolutely  no  confidence 
in  any  of  the  merchants  he  proposed  to  patronize  ?  Was  it  not 
his  aim  to  put  commission  merchant  against  commission  mer- 
chant, with  a  view  of  receiving  more  than  his  goods  actually 
sold  for  ?  AMiat  wonder  then  that  some  crafty  or  unscrupulous 
commission  merchant  (and  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold), 
perceiving  the  gidlible  nature  of  such  a  shipper,  should  take 
steps  to  systematically  exploit  him  ?  And  how  did  he  go  about 
to  accomplish  his  end  ?  For  a  few  days  he  rendered  account  of 
sales  at  higher  prices  than  the  goods  actually  sold  for,  and  al- 
though the  shipper  knew  better,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  en- 
trusted the  bulk  of  his  shipments  to  such  a  baiter. 

Yes,  the  fish  was  landed!  And  then  what  awful  cries  of 
'^Thievery-'  wore  there  not  heard  about  the  dishonesty  of  the 
cx)mmission  merchant.  And  how  did  thc^se  cries  not  reverberate 
from  one  end  of  the  countrv  to  the  other  ? 

This  is  all  ancient  history  and  repeated  every  season.  I  wish 
by  no  means  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by  the  crafty  com- 
mission merchant  referred  to,  although  it  was  a  course  called 
forth  by  the  action  of  the  shipper  himself.  Reputable  commis- 
sion merchants  condemn  such  acts,  discountenance  arid  expose 
them  whenever  they  can. 

But  if  growers  proceed  in  the  manner  referred  to  above,  what 
incentive  is  there  for  the  commission  merchant  to  advertise  the 
commodities  entrusted  to  him,  to  thoroughly  distribute  and  ad- 
vantageously dispose  of  them,  if  his  compensation  be  reduced 
below  the  cost  of  handling  and  his  supply  a  source  of  continual 
uncertainty? 

I  seem  now  to  hear  somebody  say :  "There  need  not  be  an  un- 
certainty of  supply ;  commission  merchants  can  remove  the  un- 
certainty by  buying  at  prodticing  points."  Yes,  that  is  so.  But 
by  so  doing  does  not  the  commission  merchant  change  the  na- 
ture of  his  business,  does  he  not  cease  to  be  a  commission  mer- 
chant, the  agent  of  the  growers  ? 

Being  of  an  accommodating  nature,  many  an  erstwhile  com- 
missicm  merchant  nuikes  this  change  in  his  business  and  be- 
comes a  denier  pure  and  simple.  Let  us  follow  him  in  his  new 
business.  He  lets  it  be  known  that  he  is  ready  to  make  pur- 
chase s  f.  o.  b.  at  producing  points.  On  the  supposition  that 
all  goods  offered  at  producing  points  are  graded  and  packed  ac- 
cording to  specified  and  established  rules,  he  orders  as  large  a 
supply  as  he  thinks  his  trade  and  market  will  stand,  wires  even 
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the  money  to  many  a  salcsagent  of  shipping  associations.  And 
his  cars  ordered  are  shipped  and  they  are  rolling.  Not  having 
taken  his  neighbor  into  his  confidence,  the  latter  who  was  sim- 
ilarly metamorphosed  frcjm  conmiission  merchant  to  a  dealer, 
orders  likewise;  and  so  docs  another  neighbor  and  still  another 
and  another. 

The  steadfast  conmiission  merchant,  however,  remains  not 
idle,  he  wires  his  market  quotations  to  producing  points,  ship- 
ping simultaneously;  and  solicits  shipments  as  he  always  did. 
Those  localities  which  had  not  been  favored  with  orders,  and 
others  which  had  more  products  to  ship  than  they  had  orders 
for,  will  consign  their  unsold  oommo<lities  to  the  merchant  so- 
liciting them ;  and  there  are  then  rolling  to  the  one  objective 
market  bought  and  consigned  g<x)ds  in  (piantities  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  What  the  consequences  will  be  can  bo  better 
imagined  than  described.  C>\'er-supi)ly,  decline  in  the  market, 
and  general  demoralization.  And  this  state  of  affairs  especially 
if  it  has  taken  place  on  a  principal  market  will  be  quickly  re- 
flected at  the  producing  points;  orders  will  be  countermanded 
and  the  prices  will  decline  sometimes  fifty  and  seventy-five  per 
cent. 

As  an  example :  During  last  year's  shipping  season  of 
peaches  at  Texas  points,  $1.00  per  crate  was  the  price  on  Mon- 
day;  50  cents  to  35  cents  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
It  is  one  of  those  unsatisfactorv'  conditions  against  which  both 
grower  and  commission  merchant  are  raising  a  cry  of  com- 
plaint. The  buyer  will  only  purchase  when  he  has  a  sure  profit 
in  sight,  and  abstains  from  buying  when  the  results  are  doubt- 
ful, and  since  many  a  community  cannot  sell  all  or  only  a  part 
of  its  products,  what  is  it  going  to  do  with  that  portion  of  its 
products  remaining  imsold  ?  Leave  them  to  rot  because  there 
are  no  f.  o.  b.  buvers  ?  '^ We  want  to  sell  no  matter  at  how  low  a 
price,"  is  the  cry.  Will  this  cry  not  invite^  the  monopolist  of  un- 
told financial  resources  or  a  consolidation  of  speculators  of 
means  to  buy  and  sell  the  entire  crop  at  its  own  figures,  similar 
to  the  Beef  trust  or  any  other  trust?  When  analyzed  thor- 
oughly has  not  the  inordinate  f.  o.  b.  selling  craze  proven  to  be 
the  parent  of  trusts  ? 

This  is  the  picture  of  f.  o.  b.  selling  with  the  suppot^ition  that 
grading,  packing  and  loading  has  been  done  honestly  and  by  ex- 
perts. But  at  how  many  producing  points  is  this  the  case?  It 
is  and  remains  only  a  supposition ;  facts  at  any  of  the  shipping 
points  prove  the  contrary.  Did  not  every  merc^hant  who  had 
made  purchases  of  peaches,  tomatoes  and  ])otatoes,  f.  o.  b.  Texas 
or  any  southern  point  last  year,  lose  heavily  ?    Xot  because  the 
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markets  on  which  their  purchases  were  disposed  of  were  low, 
but  primarily  because  the  packing  and  the  grading  were  poor 
and  dishonest. 

This  state  of  affairs  did  not  exist  in  extremely  southern  points 
only,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  many  other  producing  points  pre- 
sented similar  conditions.  Benton  Harbor  has  a  large  local 
market.  Some  goods  are  stuffed,  I  dare  say,  just  to  sell  without 
any  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  buyer.  Consequently  the  com- 
plaints of  the  constimers  who  purchase  Michigan  fruit  in  orig- 
inal packages  arc  loud  and  many.  Have  they  not  found,  for 
instance,  in  their  baskets  of  poaches  a  few  large  ones  on  the  top 
and  trash  and  culls  in  the  center  and  bottom  ?  Does  not  all  this 
tend  to  bring  the  fruit  traffic  into  disrepute  ?  And  although 
the  grower  and  packer  is  the  sinner  here,  the  commission  mer- 
chant receives  the  blame  and  as  a  rule  must  make  good  the  loss 
to  his  customer  who  bought  in  good  faith. 

Having  alluded  to  the  causes  that  have  either  directly  or  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
fruit  is  and  has  been  marketed,  the  next  question  arising  is: 
"Can  these  causes  be  removed  and  can  the  enormous  crops  now 
grown  be  satisfactory  disposed  of?"  T  for  one  most  emphat- 
ically say :  Yes,  these  enormous  crops  can  be  handled  advantage- 
ously, yielding  a  profit  to  the  grower,  a  living  to  the  selling 
agent,  and  a  blessing  to  the  community.  We  have  considered 
some  causes  of  complaint,  some  abuses;  each  and  every  one  by 
inference  can  suggest  the  remedy,  and  we  will  revert  to  only  a 
few  requirements  that  will  make  fruit  marketing  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

A  first  requisite  will  be,  careful  harvesting,  proper  grading, 
honest  and  expert  packing,  and  suitable  packages.  The  neces- 
sity of  all  these  is  apparent,  But  the  subject,  grading,  packing 
and  packages,  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  treated,  that  I  will 
not  waste  very  many  words  on  it.  Permit  me  only  to  ask  that 
this  society  in  convention  assembled,  co-operate  with  the  legis-" 
lative  committee  of  the  Xational  League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants by  passing  a  resolution  favoring  a  national  law  regulat- 
ing fruit  packing  and  packages,  and  then  assist  as  much  as  is 
in  its  pow(  r  through  its  memlx^rs,  representatives  and  senators 
at  Washington  to  have  the  law  passed. 

The  second  requisite  is  the  proper  disposition  of  culls  and 
second  class  fruit  products,  and  such  fruit  products  as  arrive 
on  the  market  in  bad  condition.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
sideration is  apparent  to  every  thinking  fruit  grower  and, 
ship])er.  Eliminate  from  the  market  the  culls,  dispose  in  some 
satisfactory  numner  of  the   se<'ond  grades   and   also  of  those 
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strictly  Xo.  1  grades  which  for  some  cause  or  other  reach  des- 
tination in  poor  condition  and  you  will  create  a  healthy  and 
satisfactory  market.  The  culls  should  be  kept  at  home,  be  fed 
to  the  hogs,  provided  the  grower  can  do  nothing  better  with 
them.  The  second  grades  when  crops  are  heavy  and  those  that 
reach  the  market  in  bad  condition  should  go  into  by-products. 
And  I  would  advocate  the  erection  at  centrally  located  points 
of  conserving  establishments  that  can  convert  these  into  jellies, 
syrups,  dried,  preserved  or  any  other  by-products. 

The  third  requisite,  intelligent  and  honest  distribution.  With 
culls,  second  grade,  and  goods  in  poor  condition,  removed  from 
the  market  it  is  apparent  that  Ko.  1  fruit  no  matter  of  what 
variety,  will  bring  as  much  and  more  money  than  if  all  the  three 
grades  were  offered  together.  But  the  quantity  will  be  still 
large,  and  judicious  distribution  and  proper  handling  by  able 
and  conscientious  commission  merchants  will  1^  a  necessity. 

Distribution  theoretically  is  an  easy  proposition.  Forward 
to  each  market  only  what  it  can  handle  to  advantage  at  a  satis- 
factory price.  If  congestion  is  imminent  instruct  your  repre- 
sentative to  consign  to  other  centers  any  surplus  which  you  may 
control.     A  practical  illustration  may  be  best  on  this  point : 

Our  house  has  for  a  mimber  of  years  represented  on  the  Chi- 
cago market,  shipping  associations  located  in  Texas,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  all  located  in  or  near  the  32°N.  latitude,  growing 
similar  commodities  and  shipping  about  the  same  time.  Let 
us  take  peaches  for  example.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cars, 
our  Texas  connections  send  all  of  their  peaches  to  us  in  Chicago. 
These  we  sell  on  the  Chicago  market  provided  the  Chicago 
market  is  satisfactory — if  not,  we  reconsign  them  to  either  Mil- 
waukee, Madison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Detroit,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Pittsburg,  or  any  other  available  market.  We  proceed  similarly 
with  shipments  of  peaches  from  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  The  markets  to  which  we  reconsign  act  similarly  in 
case  of  an  oversupply.  The  result  has  invariably  been  satisfac- 
tory prices  for  the  grower. 

This  thorough  distribution  prevents  congestion  on  any  one 
particular  market,  and  assures  the  very  best  prices  obtainable 
for  the  commodities  shipped  from  any  producing  point.  Here 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  commission  merchants 
so  selected  in  the  markets  must  be  men  of  tried  ability,  integrity 
and  experience. 

A  fourth  requisite,  the  disposition  of  the  excess  of  the  No.  1 
fruit,  after  thorough  distribution  has  reached  its  limit.  If  such 
fruit  consists  of  strawberries,  peaches,  pineapples,  tomatoes  and 
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similar  varieties,  they  should  go  into  bj'-products,  and  the  con- 
serving establishment  above  referred  to  should  be  made  use  of. 
But  such  commodities  as  apples,  pears,  some  varieties  of 
peffches,  also  potatoes,  cabbage  and  the  like,  on  which  the  time 
of  consumption  can  be  extended,  may  be  placed  in  cold  or  com- 
mon storage  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  or  the  market  may  require. 

We  have  considered  satisfactory  fruit  marketing  and  elim- 
ination of  everything  that  by  experience  has  proven  disastrous 
to  it.  We  treated  specific  requisites,  proper  grading  of  fruit, 
the  disposition  of  culls  and  second  grade  articles,  proper  method 
of  distribution  of  first  grades,  disposition  of  the  excess  of  No.  1 
products  after  intelligc^nt  distribution  had  supplied  the  avail- 
able markets,  storage  plants,  and  by-products:  all  the  necessary 
qualities  of  the  men  who  should  be  connected  with  the  various 
branches  of  fruit  marketing. 

The  honest,  able,  and  up-to-date  commission  merchant  having 
made  a  study  of  marketing  and  distributing  knows  better  what 
to  do  under  continually  changing  conditions  and  what  methods 
to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Many  a  grower, 
who  thought  he  knew  all  about  fruit  marketing  when  he  went 
to  the  city,  and  tried  to  teach  his  commission  merchant  a  lesson 
usually  went  home  wiser  and  better  instructed. 

The  commission  merchants  among  themselves  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  many  reforms  in  the  methods  and 
facilities  of  transportation.  Tlu^y  have  fought  hard  and  as- 
siduously for  the  reduction  of  excessive  express,  freight  and 
refrigerator  charges;  they  are  the  truest  allies  the  growers  and 
shippers  have. 

The  average  commission  merchant  is  intelligent,  up-to-date, 
able,  and  honest  as  he  should  be.  And  why  should  he  be  other- 
wise ?  Is  lie  not  the  descendant,  the  relative,  the  agent  of  the 
grower  ?  And  the  grower  can  depend  upon  it  that  the  commis- 
sion merchant  who  possesses  his  confidence  will  perform  his 
duties  well  and  conseitntiously.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to 
everv  rule,  and  I  do  not  deiiv  that  there  have  In^en  commission 
merchants  who  were  not  true  to  their  trusts.  Tf  you  entrust  to 
the  worthy,  and  those  .nr-  easy  to  find,  the  handling  of  your  own 
crop  and  tliat  of  your  ( iitire  locality  you  will  find  him  a  good 
distributor  and  an  able  re  present  at  iv(%  and  he  will  bring  you  as 
a  rule  larger  net  returns  than  if  you  yourselves  attem])ted  to 
y)erform  his  duti(  s.  Xote  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
Wisconsin,  the  (.'ape  Cod  and  Jersey  cranberries  have  l>een 
handled;  the  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes,  and  many  other  com- 
modities from  different  sections. 
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AYhile  the  commissioH  merchant  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  any- 
thing  that  may  improve  the  fruit  industry,  he  realizes  that  the 
fundamental  principles  for  the  regulation  of  prices  are  supply 
and  demand.  He  realizes  that  proper  distribution  prevents  con- 
gestion, and  organization  is  conductive  to  success  and  in  the  co- 
operation the  commission  merchant  is  a  co-worker  and  not  an 
antagonist. 

He  as  much  as  any  other  respects  and  observes  the  law  of 
mine  and  thine,  and  that  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  every  one 
according  to  his  deserts,  rnd  he  makes  confession  in  the  same 
country  faith  to  which  his  fathers  paid  homage,  and  so  nobly 
sung  by  Norman  Gale : 

Here  in  the  country's  heart 
Where  the  grass  is  green 
Life  is  the  same  sweet  life 
As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

Trust  in  God  still  lives 
And  the  bell  at  mom 
Floats  with  the  thought  of  God 
O'er  the  rising  corn. 

God  comes  down  in  the  rain 
And  the  crop  grows  tall ; 
This  is  the  country  faith 
And  the  best  of  all! 


WHAT  THE  EXPIIESS  COMPANY  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 

FRUIT  SHIPPER. 

C.  O.  Stimson, 
Agent  American  Express  Co.,  Baraboo,  W^isconsin. 

It  has  be3n  said  that  the  fruit  business  is  a  lottery'.  If  this 
be  so  the  express  company  should  l)e  taken  in  custody  for  it  is 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  However  dis|x:sed  of,  the  trans- 
portation company  generally  shares  in  the  profits. 

The  public  generally  docs  not  realize  that  the  daily  business 
transacted  by  an  express  company  amounts  to  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  undertaking  for  shipment  of  the  package  of  ne- 
cessity brought  to  its  door,  or  perhaps  the  sale  of  the  ever  con- 
venient money  order  at  a  nominal  fee  payable  anywhere, 
15— Hort. 
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But  the  business  man  or  the  farmer  or  whosoever  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  these  incorporations  sooner  or  lat<*r  learns 
that  various  transactions  can  be  performed  among  which  is  for- 
warding money  by  tole^aph,  collecting  notes  or  accounts,  re- 
deeming articled  pawned,  purchasing  train  stop  tickets  or 
berths  and  last  but  not  least  the  purcliase  or  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  commodities  anywhere. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  my  subject  brings  me.  Per- 
haps the  farmer  or  tlie  storekeeper  desires  to  obtain  an  article 
which  is  unobtainable  locally.  ITe  may  not  have  the  time  for 
correst)ondence  or  the  inclination  to  go  to  the  necessan*  troubk* 
of  ordering  from  some  distant  city  or  perhaps  the  knowledge  as 
to  just  where  it  may  be  bought. 

lie  communicatee  "with  the  express  agent,  tells  him  his 
trouble©  and  it  is  all  over.  The  agent  takes  his  order,  often 
a  sample  of  goods  accompanying  and  forwards  same  by  the 
fastest  express  trains  to  representative  at  point  designated. 
The  representative  receiving  the  order  uses  his  own  i)ersonal 
judgment  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  tJie  article  desired, 
forwarding  it  by  first  express  or  stilting  reasons  of  delay.  For 
this  service  the  cx>mpany  receives  nothing  but  the  usual  chai^ 
for  carr)ang. 

To  aid  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  likely  to  be  desired 
at  some  distant  point,  some  express  companies  have  adopted  a 
list  of  such  articles  stating  at  what  points  they  may  be  ob- 
tained and  price.  This  list  contains  such  articles  as  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  honey,  poultry  and  also  all  kinds  of  fruit  as  well 
as  many  other  articles.  Then  perhaps  this  same  individual 
may  have  some  article  of  manufacture  or  produce  for  which 
he  desires  a  market.  He  may  have  had  past  experience  and 
be  familiar  with  some  reliable  firm  who  will  gladly  take  care 
of  his  shipment  on  receipt  and  dispose  of  it  at  market  price 
charging  the  usual  commission,  but  whether  or  not  such  is  the 
case  it  is  the  business  of  the  express  cr)mpany  to  take  this  ship- 
ment to  the  most  likely  market  and  dispose  of  same  as  if  it  were 
their  own  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

If  there  are  reliable  commission  firms  re[)n^sente<l  at  point 
of  shipment  the  commodity  is  generally  turnd  over  to  that  one 
iH'st  asuited  to  make  tlie  sale  at  market  price,  who  in  turn  dis- 
poses of  shipment  for  account  of  shi[)iM>r. 

In  some  of  the  largc^r  cities  returns  are  now  made  direct 
to  shipper  by  ai>proval  of  company  <lelivering,  in  this  manner 
saving  any  possible  dc^ay  as  well  as  insuring  just  and  true  re- 
turns. 

In  order  that  agents  may  keep  l)etter  posted  some  express 
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companies  publish  a  complote  market  report  in  tJie  large  cities, 
a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  office  requesting  it  almost 
daily,  thereby  enabling  them  to  designate  the  l)ost  market 

Of  course  where  tliere  are  no  commission  firms  represented 
and  consignments  are  made  they  are  either  sold  directly  to  the 
dealers  or  left  with  tiiem  in  some  instances  to  sell  for  account 
of  company  and  sometimes  even  in  small  towns  are  sold  direct 
to  ihe  consumer.  For  these  ser\'iees  the  express  company  re- 
ceives only  its  usual  charge  for  transportation. 

Better  than. this  manner  of  marketing  the  article,  it  may  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  salable  commodities,  or  quotations  for- 
warded to  likely  points  with  the  view  of  securing  orders.  In 
these  ways  many  tons  of  produce  such  as  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
veal,  honey,  vegetables  and  last  but  not  least,  fruit,  are  dis- 
posed of  yearly  at  a  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  price. 

This  branch  of  the  express  business  is  appropriately  named 
the  Order  and  Commission  Dej)artment.  It  is  a  friend  to 
the  merchant  and  the  farmer  and  ccmsequently  the  fruit  shipper. 
I  dare  say  it  is  the  best  friend  the  fruit  grower  has,  for  it  not 
only  helps  to  find  the  best  market  but  it  stands  between  the 
grower  and  monopoly.  They  can  use  it  as  a  hammer  to  hold 
over  the  buyer's  heads  to  force  them  to  give  fair  prices.  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  solicitors  congregated  and  were 
never  known  to  buy  at  all  until  the  grower  used  the  express 
company  as  an  outlet  for  shipments,  when' they  were  glad  to 
pay  often  exorbitant  prices  in  order  to  compete. 

There  is  no  class  of  produce  more  difficult  to  handle  or  that 
requires  more  study  in  the  marketing  of  same  than  small  fruit. 
From  the  time  the  fruit  is  ready  for  shipment  till  the  last  of 
it  has  vanished  the  successful  grower  must  keep  constantly  on 
the  alert  in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  best  possible  prices 
which  are  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand.  IvTor  is  there 
anything  in  which  there  is  such  chances  of  loss,  for  today  it 
is  here  and  tomorrow  it  is  gone.  Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen 
how  the  express  company  with  its  representative  in  every  town 
can  be  of  great  help  to  the  grower  in  marketing,  if  the  work  is 
carried  on  consistently  by  all  concerned.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  they  may  render  their  assistance  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  their  aid  in  finding  the  best  possible  mar- 
kets. 

In  the  past  the  greater  share  of  the  growers  have  relied  on 
the  commission  firms  in  the  large  cities  to  dispose  of  their  fruit, 
making  consignment  after  consignment,  knowing  little  about 
the  market,  being  content  with  what  was  received.  Of  course 
if  he  is  dealing  vrith  a  reliable  firm,  and  there  are  many,  he 
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will  receivo  all  tliey  can  obtain,  deducting  the  usual  cauimission 
and  express  charges.  J^ut  ])erchanco  should  he  ha  induced  to 
consign  to  somo  unreliable  fimi  ho  will  \yo  a  heavy  loser  sooner 
or  later.  As  the  supply  is  consumed  by  the  public  everyAvhere, 
their  profits  if  they  were  unable  to  sell  locally,  must  be  ob- 
tained either  directly  from  the  commission  firms  who  must 
make  tlieir  profits  direct  from  the  grower. 

Mjany  growers  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
prefers  to  obtain  his  fruit  direct  from  tho  grower,  thereby  ob- 
taining fresh  stock  at  lowest  prices  and  spend  considerable  time 
just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  season  corresponding  with 
reliable  dealers  at  points  prospective  and  secure  many  valued 
orders  lasting  sometimes  throughout  the  season  at  encouraging 
prices.  However,  tho  result  sometimes  is  that  although  the 
customer  is  reliable,  the  fruit  arrives  in  poor  condition  or  mar- 
ket gets  overstocked,  there  is  a  loss  and  in  the  end  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  a  complaint  and  tho  shipper  is  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  dealer  who  makes  a  lil)eral  reduction  and  set- 
tlement  is  made. 

The  express  company  quotes  prices,  using  blanks  printed  for 
that  purpose  which  are  forwarded  t>o  its  agents  at  all  prospec- 
tive points.  On  these  quotations  blanks  instructions  are  given 
them  to  either  call  on  all  reliable  dealers  or  notify  them  of 

■ 

prices  quoted  and  secure  their  standing:  of  a  trial  order  at  least 
and  forward  to  office,  quoting  t-o  he  filled  by  first  express.  A? 
all  orders  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  agent  at  shipping 
point  who  sees  that  they  are  filled  by  reliable  growers  with 
choicest  stock,  dealei*s  are  not  so  reluctant  in  placing  their  or- 
ders. Moreover  as  agents  at  small  towns  work  on  commission 
receiving  a  percentage  of  the  express  charges  on  goods  both  for- 
warded and  received  and  as  agents  at  larger  points  must  make 
a  perceptible  showing  in  (.rder  to  hold  their  position,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  it  is  to  their  inten^st  to  not  only  secure  these 
orders  but  also  tx>  give  entire  satisfaction,  for  ^yithout^  it  the 
orders  are  lost. 

The  agent  also  has  an  opj>ortunity  to  inspect  the  fniit  on 
receipt,  settle  any  complaints  and  regulate  future  orders.  Many 
a  man  in  this  position  looks  forward  to  the  fruit  season  and 
reaps  quite  a  han'ost  from  the  nice  business  done.  As  tho 
season  advances  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  market  is 
transmitted  to  them  by  distributing  office,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  keep  |K»sted  and  when  favorable  prices  pennits  perhaps 
secure  further  or  increased  orders  from  interested  parties.  In 
fact  the  express  company  is  a  slave  to  the  fruit  grower,  ever 
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ready  to  attend  to  his  every  want;  not  only  taking  care  of  his 
correspondence  but  even  keeping  his  accounts  if  necessary. 

Perchance  should  he  for  any  reason  at  tlie  end  of  the  season 
have  any  account  open  for  collection,  hero  too  the  express  com- 
pany is  in  an  excellent  position  to  be  of  service.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  c^in  corroborate  the  statement  of 
shipments  by  his  records,  convince  consignee  of  just  dues  and 
for  a  small  fee  if  account  is  sent  dirough  tlie  collection  depart- 
ment, will  often  be  successful  in  collecting  when  all  other  plans 
fail.  If  all  fruit  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  just  out- 
lineal,  and  it  seems  it  might  be,  except  perhaps  in  case  of  an 
ovei whelming  crop,  with  tlio  co-operation  of  important  ship- 
ping points,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  better  results  would  be 
obtained  both  for  tlie  shipper  and  for  the  dealer,  the  shipper  re- 
ceiving better  prices  for  his  finiit  at  a  known  figure  and  the 
dealer  receiving  his  supply  fresh  from  the  grower  just  as  de- 
sired. 

In  case  of  the  overwhelming  crop  there  arc  many  metliods 
of  disposition  which  at  the  present  time  are  generally  resorted 
to.  Some  may  be  consigned  to  die  conmiission  merchant,  while 
some  may  be  disposed  of  for  cash  to  the  speculator,  but  hero 
again  comes  the  Order  and  Coimnission  J)epartment  of  the  ex- 
press company  to  the  fruit  growers  relief.  We  know  that  the 
commission  merchant  sometimes  consigns  shipments  to  likely 
dealers  throughout  the  country,  giving  them  instructions  to 
dispose  of  to  best  advantage  for  account  of  shipper.  Why  not 
we  and  save  this  middleman's  profit? 

With  this  end  in  view  the  express  conii)any  governed  by  past 
experience  by  correspondence  and  by  informatic  n  obtained  from 
lists  of  officers  furnished,  containing  names  of  dealers  in  the 
respective  towns,  and  number  of  packages  of  each  kind  of  fruit 
each  dealer  can  ordinarily  dispose  of  to  good  advantage,  is  in 
a  fair  condition  to  designate  a  prosjxctive  merchant,  forward- 
ing to  each  agent  just  the  amount  he  should  be  able  to  dispose 
of  charging  the  usual  low  rate  for  the  services.  A  bill  of  the 
shipment  is  forwarded  with  it,  with  instructions  thereon,  re- 
questing that  sale  be  made  at  billing  price,  which  price  is  gov- 
erned by  the  market  if  possible,  otherwise  at  best  price  obtain- 
able. 

W^here  there  is  a  commission  finn  repiTsented  at  pf)iiit  of 
shipment,  although  it  has  been  foun<l  that  generally  it  is  not 
policy  to  consign  to  such  ]x>ints  exce})t  in  the  large  cities,  on 
account  of  market  being  generally  well  supp]ie<l  by  them,  fruit 
is  generally  delivered  to  them  to  sell  for  our  account,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  proper  attention  is  not  given 
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shipments  as  it  is  not  policy  to  antagonize  these  firms  by  soiling 
to  their  customers.  It  is  the  smaller  towns  in  general  where 
success  in  this  metliod  is  tlie  best,  sometimes  a  very  small  one 
as  it  were.  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  the  supply  and  demand 
that  governs  tho  prices  obtained.  Quite  often  orders  are  re- 
ceived  especially  tliroughout  the  west  from  very  insignificant 
towns  for  large  shipraonta,  followed  later  by  similar  orders  and 
it  is  found  on  investigation  tliat  some  agent  has  secured  the  or- 
ders from  some  inland  towns  whose  people  are  glad  to  obtain 
it  at  any  price.  Then  again  it  may  bo  some  dealer  who  has 
taken  the  orders  from  the  fannera,  who  come  for  miles  across 
tho  prairie  to  trade  at  the  littlo  country  store.  But  do  not 
think  that  all  is  golden  in  these  ventures  for  it  is  not  You  have 
all  kinds  of  men  to  deal  witli  as  in  any  other  business  of  dis- 
posing of  your  fruit  However,  you  have  the  express  company 
back  of  tho  dealing's  and  it  is  to  tlieir  interest  that  evrey  eiFort 
be  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  prices  and  forward  true  and 
prompt  returns  and  if  justice  is  not  done  tliey  are  soon  found 
out  for  their  officials  are  generlaly  on  the  alert  and  do  not  have 
to  visit  an  office  many  times  to  discover  the  interest  taken  in 
this  great  work. 

Generally  the  natural  supposition  on  receipt  of  a  poor  sale 
is  that  shipment  has  been  slaughtered,  whether  consigned  to  the 
ordinary  commissicm  house  or  through  tlio  Order  and  Commis- 
sion Department  of  tho  express  company.  No  matter  what  the 
conditions  are  tho  seller  is  invariably  to  blame.  Quite  often 
it  is  the  small  inexperienced  shipper  who  makes  these  accusa- 
tions, the  experienced  man  never  making  a  complaint  as  he 
knows  what  to  expect  They  little  realize  the  conditions  at 
time  of  shipment  Perhaps  the  weather  is  hot  and  sultry  and 
fruit  is  overripe  and  soft  or  possibly  on  arrival  at  destination, 
market  has  become  ovorsto(»ked. 

If  complaints  are  followed  up  vigonmsly  a  large  per  cent 
of  cases  an»,  satisfactorily  explaine<l.  Do  you  over  hear  of  these 
complaints  when  conditi(ms  are  reversed  ?  Still  quite  often  the 
fact  is  only  too  true.  !Nroreov(»r  it  is  the  agent's  own  personal 
interest  tliat  satisfactory  returns  are  made,  not  only  to  increase 
his  revenue  but  in  order  to  hold  his  position.  Many  an  agent 
has  been  st^vcrely  re])rinianded  and  no  few  removed  on  account 
of  lacJc  of  interest  in  this  branch  of  tlio  express  business. 

Sometimes  tlie  correspondence  department  of  the  expresa 
company  n»nders  valuable  assistance  to  the  marketing  of  fruit. 
We  all  realize  that  holidays  and  Sundays,  althougli  we  like  to 
see  them  come,  are  drawl>acks  to  the  fruit  question,  especially 
in  tlie  case  of  Ix^rries.     TTow  easy  it  is  for  the  express  company 
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to  drop  a  card  to  each  agent  on  its  line  soliciting  orde^rs  that 
msij  be  filled  for  the  holiday  on  account  of  some  demand  on  that 
date  or  for  Sunday  at  points  having  restaurants  and  hotels  de- 
siring fresh  fruit.  In  this  way  large  quantities  are  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  yearly. 

If  tlie  conditions  are  favorable,  weather  is  cool  and  fruit  in 
good  shipping  condition,  fine  results  have  been  obtained  by 
consigning  to  far  distant  points  for  Monday's  arrival,  thereby 
these  towns  receiving  fruit  early  Monday  when  ordinarily  it 
would  not  be  received  until  later  and  is  in  good  demand.  How- 
ever, experience  has  taught  that  it  is  poor  policy  to  make  these 
shipments  when  conditions  are  unfavorable,  weatJier  is  hot  and 
fruit  is  soft.  In  fact  tliofic  are  conditions  that  should  bo 
guarded  against  in  all  consignments  by  express. 

Further  than  the  marketing  of  finiit  tlio  express  company 
has  an  all  important  duty  to  perfonn  in  tlio  transportation  of 
same  in  order  to  deliver  it  at  destination  in  first  class  condition. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  is  the  companies'  aim  tliat  shipments 
be  handled  with  extra  care,  but  it  is  quite  often  the  case  that 
this  is  not  or  ca/nnot  bo  done,  on  accoiuit  of  lack  of  time  or 
room  to  work. 

I  recall  many  instances  where  trains  have  left  stations  be- 
fore shipments  were  loaded  although  every  effort  was  beiing 
made  to  load  cases  and  those  that  were  so  hurriedly  loaded 
were  in  about  as  bad  condition  as  those  delayed,  which  perhaps 
may  spoil  before  destination  is  reached. 

If  the  railway  companies  tmdertake  to  carry  express  matter, 
why  should  they  not  be  compelled  to  hold  their  trains  until  es- 
pecially perishable  express  matter  be  loaded  as  well  as  their 
passengers,  mail  and  baggage? 

Quite  frequently  tlie  express  company  at  impoi^tant  shipping 
points  where  the  business  will  permit,  have  been  successful 
in  securing  extra  express  cars  set  out  in  a  convenient  place  to 
be  loaded  and  picked  up  by  regular  shipping  trains.  This  plan 
is  very  convenient  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  growers  for  they 
are  able  to  load  direct  from  their  wagons  in  a  careful  manner, 
saving  necessary  handling  when  loaded  in  ordinary  manner. 
Then,  too,  they  have  the  i-egrigerator  fniit  cars  which  are  car- 
ried on  passenger  trains  and  may  readily  be  secured  if  desired 
for  carload  shipments. 

These  are  generally  put  in  service  for  far  distant  shipments 
and  may  be  seen  daily  in  the  spring  time  transporting  the 
southern  fruit  to  the  nortli  as  the  soutliem  grower  finds  them  a 
necessity.  Still  more  might  bo  accomplished  by  tlie  express 
company  in  aid  of  the  fruit  grower,  for  this  work  is  just  in  its 
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infancy,  such  as  the  personal  solicitation  of  orders  at  prospec- 
tive points  by  some  representative  of  the  express  company  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Also  the  collection  of  eact  bill  of 
fruit  ordered  through  the  company  by  the  agent  on  receipt  at 
destination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  employees  have  their  time  taken  up 
almost  exclusively  with  their  daily  duties,  while  a  special  rep- 
resentative could  do  much  by  constantly  laboring  with  the  deal- 
ers in  securing  orders. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  ser\'ice  might  perhaps  bo  bet- 
tered is  by  some  official  of  the  company  visiting  transfer  points 
and  making  thorough  examinations  as  to  the  manner  fruit 
is  handled.  I  dare  say  he  would  find  some  carelessness  which 
should  and  must  be  remedied.  There  arc  many  other  ways 
that  the  friut  grower  could  be  benefited  which  of  course  require 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  order  to  bring  about. 

Experience  is  a  dear  teacher  but  this  and  careful  study  is 
the  means  of  pointing  out  the  defects  in  any  un-dejrtaking. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  let  us  work  together  to  better  the 
service  when  possible,  conferring  with  those  having  power,  as 
the  interest  of  the  fruit  grower  along  this  line  is  the  interest  of 
the  express  company,  for  if  we  ser\'e  them  they  serve  us  in 
return. 


THURSDAY— AFTERX00:N'   SESSION. 

The  President:  This  morning  we  had  several  very  excellent 
])apers  on  fruit  marketing,  but  we  did  not  have  time  for  dis- 
cussion. It  seems  too  bad  to  pass  those  up  without  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  at-  least  a  little  discussion  and  if  any  one  has  any  re- 
marks  to  make  and  will  make  them  sharp,  short  and  pointed, 
we  are  ready  to  listen  to  any  one  on  these  topics. 

Mr.  Ilanchett:  There  are  a  few  things  that  I  thought  ought 
to  come  into  our  report  in  connection  with  the  paper  presented 
|yy  our  fricufl,  Mr.  Stimson,  who  represented  the  express  com- 
pany. In  planning  this  marketing  session,  T  see  your  secretary 
lias  hv(x\  ])(rfe(tly  fair  and  has  invited  in  not  only  the  fruit 
grower,  but  the  express  company  and  the  commission  man. 
What  I  refer  to  is  in  regard  to  the  order  and  commission  de- 
partment of  the  expn  i-s  e-onipanv.  Of  course  Mr.  Stimson  has 
presented  the  (xprtss  company's  side  of  it.  and  I  think  that 
tlure  ought  to  1k^  something  of  a  discussion  in  regard  to  it  by 
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the  fruit  growers  present.    We  have  been  making  something  of 
a  study  of  that  matter  up  at  Sparta.    Of  course  as  growers  we 
are  anxious  to  market  our  fruit  in  the  way  which  would  bring 
us  the  greatest  returns.    We  have  had  a  feeling  very  often  that 
marketing  them  through  the  order  and  commission  department 
of  the  express  company  was  not  a  businesslike  way  of  market- 
ing our  fruit.     In  talking  on  this  subject  with  leading  men  of 
other  fruit  associations,  I  find  that  most  fruit  associations  are 
opposed  to  this  method  of  marketing  fruit,  and  it  will  probably 
be  of  interest  to  fruit  growers  generally  to  know  that  there  is  a 
controversy  on  at  the  present  time  between  the  Western  Fruit 
Jobbers'  Association  and  the  express  companies  in  regard  to 
this  order  aud  commission  business.     It  looks  as  though  there 
might  be  a  storm  gathering  which  will  have  to  be  fought  out. 
Xow,  while  w^c  realize  that  the  express  company  can  dispose  of 
fruit  sometimes,  to  good  advantage  in  limited  quantities,  I  feel 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  order  and  commission  depart- 
ment is  very  unbusinesslike  in  the  extreme.     Our  manager,  in 
this  past  year,  has  kept  careful  record  of  the  order  and  commis- 
sion business  done  by  our  association  in  comparison  with  the 
other  business  done  and  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Richardson 
to  give  a  report  of  that  comparison  to  this  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson:     In  our  work  this  year  we  had  to 
keep  track  and  make  an  account  of  every  case  that  was  turned 
over  to  the  manager  and  a  great,  many  of  our  growlers  who  had 
always  been  shipping  through  the  order  and  commission  de- 
partment of  the  express  companies  felt  as  though  they  did  not 
like  to  cut  that  out,  so  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  season 
was  over  and  they  had  received  their  money,  we  made  a  tabu- 
lated statement  of  the  prices  received  every  day,  which  we  had 
to  do  in  order  to  get  our  average,  also  the  prices  received  from 
other  departments  and  shipping  through  the  express  company 
order  and  commission  department.    I  will  give  you  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  a  part  of  the  statement  as  I  made  it  out.    On  June  7th, 
we  shipped  4  cases  of  grade  "A"  strawberries  through  the  order 
and  commission  department  of  the  express  company  which  net- 
ted $1.78.     On  that  same  day  we  shipped  also  IG  cases — while 
there  were  16  cases,  only  about  half  of  them,  there  were  9  cases 
that  were  shipped  to  other  parties,  but  part  of  them  were  lost 
in  transit,  so  the  total  average  on  that  day  was  $1.32.     So  you 
see  there  ^vas  quite  a  percentage  in  favor  of  the  order  and  com- 
mission on  that  day,  the  total  average  includes  an  average  that 
we  received  from  the  order  and  commission.     Then  following 
from  that  day,  the  next  day  we  shipped  21  cases  which  aver- 
aged $1.70  a  case  through  the  order  and  commission  and  our 
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general  average  on  that  day  was  $1.89.  On  June  9th,  7  cases, 
averaged  $1.60  through  the  O.  &  C.  and  $1.91.  was  our  total 
average.  June  11th  we  shipped  88  cases  through  the  express, 
averaging  $1.42,  and  our  total  average  was  $1.63.  June  12th, 
we  shipped  43  through  the  express  company,  averaging  $1.33, 
total  average,  $1.64.  June  14th,  3  cases,  $1.79,  total  average, 
$1.78.  The  O.  &  C.  had  the  advantage  that  day  of  one  cent 
June  15th,  —  cases,  $1.49,  total  average,  $1.78.  June  18th, 
$1.32  against  $1.41.  June  20th,  $1.22  against  $1.51.  June 
26th,  11  cases,  averaged  $1.33,  through  the  express,  and  $1.16 
was  our  general  averages  June  25th  we  shipped  124  cases,  we 
only  shipped  11  cases  that  day  through  O.  &  C.  June  26th,  we 
shipped  31  cases  averaging  $1.32  through  the  0.  &  C.  and 
$1.06  was  our  general  average.  June  26th,  our  season  is  run- 
ning along  toward  its  last,  we  shipped  on  that  day  610  cases. 
That  completed  the  shipments  for  that  grade  throught  the  O.  & 
C.  department  this  year.  We  also  shipped  red  raspberries, 
black  raspberri(*s  and  blackberries  which  ran  on  about  the  same 
average,  there  is  anywhei*e  from  5  to  25  cents  in  favor  of  our 
general  total  average  over  the  express  company's  O.  &  C.  ship- 
ments. I  have  the  statement  here,  but  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it 
at  this  time,  unless  called  for.  We  feel  now  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated to  your  satisfaction  that  we  can  make  more  money  by 
shipping  the  stuff  ourselvc  s,  finding  our  own  market,  than  we 
could  to  peddle  it  through  the  express  company  and  letting  them 
himt  the  market  for  us. 

Mr.  Daub:  In  1904  our  association  decided  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  disposing  of  the  crop  through  the  express  company's 
order  and  conuiiission  department,  and  they  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  method,  excepting  the  speaker  and  he  said 
"Gentlemen,  we  can  not  do  it,  it  will  be  a  failure,"  and  I  left 
them  and  I  went  and  hunted  up  my  own  market  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  failure  before  they  fairly  got  started.  They  sold  some 
of  them  at  a  fairly  good  price,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure,  when 
they  could  receive  for  their  berries  upward  of  one  dollar,  they 
received  only  65  to  70  cents,  the  whole  market  was  glutted  and 
they  could  not  do  anything.  At  that  time  I  was  right  at  Duluth 
at  the  commission  firm's  otHee  when  they  received  a  message 
from  the  secretary  asking  if  they  could  not  make  some  arrange- 
ment and  we  took  up  our  old  method  again.  It  was  against  the 
grain  of  every  one  of  those  memlK'rs,  bnt  they  tried  it  and  con- 
ceded that  it  was  a  failure*,  it  was  the  wrong  policy  to  pursue, 
our  advantnires  are  all  on  the  side  of  freight  and  refrigerating 
and  I  should  advise  any  one*  never  to  trj'  that  plan.  Where  they 
have  to  be  transferred  I  use  the  express  company  at  times  when 
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I  have  to  do  it  and  it  is  the  best  method  there  is,  but  don't  under 
any  circumstances  endorse  that  method  where  you  can  have  re- 
frigerating freight  service. 

Mr.  Hanchett:  I  thing  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  dan- 
gers in  this  manner  of  marketing  fruit.  Sparta  and  Eau  Claire 
are  the  leading  fruit  centers  of  Western  Wisconsin.  If  the  ex- 
press company  is  allowed  to  do  an  indiscriminate  order  and 
commission  business  west,  the  agent  at  Eau  Claire  and  Sparta 
would  be  shipping  into  the  same  towns  at  the  same  time  with- 
out the  proper  knowledge  of  what  the  other  officer  is  doing. 
We  find  towns  handling  and  selling  ten  cases  of  strawberries 
getting  twenty  cases.  Now,  Sparta  and  Eau  Claire  are  not  the 
whole  of  it,  there  are  plenty  of  other  stations  shipping  fruit, 
not  on  so  large  a  scale,  but  supposing  that  we  are  doing  this 
order  and  commission  business,  what  would  be  the  result?  The 
market  would  be  completely  slaughtered.  We  found  this,  that 
we  came  into  competition  in  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Min- 
nesota with  Blair,  in  Nebraska.  The  prices  which  the  dealers 
told  us  they  could  get  blackberries  from  Blair,  Nebraska,  were 
the  same  on  24-quart  crates  that  we  were  asking  on  24-pint 
crates.  We  did  not  quite  understand  the  situation,  but  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  in  Blair,  Nebraska,  some  time  ago,  and  I 
called  on  the  leading  firm,  McCormick  &  Kuthman  and  it 
seemed  that  they  were  shipping  the  entire  fruit  crop  at  that 
point  and  ttey  had  been  doing  it  through  the  order  and  com- 
mission business.  I  asked  Mr.  Kuthman  if  he  considered  it 
satisfactory,  and  he  said  no,  they  would  not  do  any  more  of  it 
in  the  future.  This  is  pretty  generally  the  sentiment  that  I 
have  found  in  communities  where  fruit  growers  wish  to  do  their 
business  in  a  businesslike  way.  There  is  this  about  it,  at  a 
fruit  center  that  has  built  up  a  business  in  a  buinesslike  way, 
we  can  spend  our  money  advertising  and  building  up  a  market, 
we  can  work  at  it  for  years  and  the  express  company  will  acv- 
cept  the  fruit  of  a  lot  of  ignorant  men  who  simply  know  how  to 
raise  it,  they  will  destroy  us  in  one  week,  we  will  be  stripped  of 
all  the  fruit  of  our  labor  for  years  almost  instantly  by  that  man- 
ner of  doing  business.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  want 
the  paper  presented  by  the  express  representative  to  go  into  our 
report  without  being  challenged  somewhat. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Kellogg :  I  take  issue  with  our  good  friend  from 
Sparta  in  saying  that  these  poor  ignorant  fellows  know  how  to 
grow  strawberries ;  they  have  not  learned  the  first  principles  of 
gtawing  strawberries  if  they  take  the  express  companies  as  a 
nseans  to  take  care  of  their  strawberries.  Sometimes  they  find 
it  Accessary  to  send  a  few  cases  off  through  the  express  com- 
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pany,  that  method  has  been  tried  up  through  our  section  by 
some  growers,  but  never  has  it  given  equal  returns  to  what  the 
local  market  would  have  done  with  an  equal  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  brains  used  in  marketing  fruit  on  the  local  market. 
Another  matter  in  connection  with  handling  the  business  by 
express  that  is  of  no  small  importance  is  the  fact  that  if  a  man 
is  known  in  his  locality  and  ships  in  many  berries,  he  can  se- 
cure any  accommodations  from  his  local  express  agent  and  the 
local  express  employes.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  the 
trouble  comes  on  with  the  men,  not  those  who  load  the  cleated 
crates,  but  the  men  who  receive  them.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence, as  I  have  seen  berries  loaded  on  express  trains  at  Janes- 
ville,  when  the  express  agent  would  throw  the  crates  anywhere 
from  eight  inches  to  two  feet  to  get  them  into  the  position  that 
he  wanted  them  in  and  any  attempt  to  remonstrate  with  him 
was  met  by  either  insulting  remarks  or  a  slight  invitation  to  go 
somewhere  else  and  mind  you  o\\ti  business.  I  know  that  com- 
plaints have  been  sent  in  to  headquarters  for  this  cause  and  that 
man  found  his  job  entirely  gone  or  he  has  been  transferred  to 
some  other  run,  and  I  think  these  matters  are  such  as  the  fruit 
growers  are  interested  in  and  the  express  companies  ought  to  be 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Daub :  I  want  to  make  one  exception,  and  that  is  blue- 
berries, you  can  ship  and  handle  blueberries,  but  strawberries 
are  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Richardson:  In  handling  fruits  we  send  out  a  great 
many  orders  for  blueberries  and  we  ship  quite  a  few  and  some 
of  our  members,  when  we  got  to  the  crop  of  blueberries  they 
drew  away  from  tliem,  and  the  fact  was,  we  had  to  go  on  the 
market  and  buy  the  blueberries,  so  we  bought  quite  a  good  many 
.  and  got  orders  and  what  we  did  not  get  orders  for  we  sent  on 
to  commission  houses  and  we  send  a  few  of  those  berries,  just 
the  same,  on  order  and  commission  and  we  invariably  got  left 
on  them.   Our  blueberries  averaged  $1.63  per  case  of  16  quarts. 

Mr.  Loeffel :  This  is  a  very  important  discussion.  The  ex- 
press companies  have  done  in  their  time  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  after  listening  to  that  paper  this  morning,  they  propose 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  good ;  all  that  is  in  consideration  of  you 
people  paying  to  them  express  charges,  they  are  going  to  act  as 
your  correspondents,  they  are  going  to  act  as  your  distributors, 
they  are  going  to  act  as  your  commission  merchants  wherever 
you  want  them  to  act  and  they  are  going  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  a  large  and  gigantic  trust  that  might  in  the  course  of  time 
(ntirely  beat  or  rob  the  poor  gi*owers  out  of  the  saving  that  they 
niav  realize  out  of  their  goods.     Kow,  I  think  such  a  boon  as 
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• 
an  express  company  ought  not  to  Ixi  talked  against,  as  you  have 
been  doing.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  things  that  we  ought 
to  ask  the  express  company  to  do,  and  continue  to  do  and  to  do 
that  properly.  There  have  been  complaints  about  conveying 
berries  from  one  station  to  another,  the  berries  were  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  they  were  delivered  to  the  express  com- 
pany, but  they  were  poor  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  nice  on  the  part  of  the  express  company  if  in- 
stead of  doing  all  these  various  things  they  would  handle  those 
berries  nicely  and  deliver  them  to  their  destination  in  good  con- 
dition? Another  thing,  if  instead  of  going  and  being  such  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  growers  they  would  revise  in  some  in- 
stances their  rates  a  little  bit  better,  then  the  growers  would  be 
justified  in  attending  to  their  own  correspondence,  they  would 
be  justified  in  attending  to  their  own  placing  of  orders  and 
would  be  even  in  a  position  to  give  a  man  that  tries  to  make  a 
living  honestly  at  some  principal  point  a  little  profit  for  filling 
his  order  or  disposing  of  the  goods  that  they  may  entrust  to 
him.  Xow,  express  companies  liave  been,  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  recently  passed,  created  a  common  carrier.  As 
a  common  carrier  they  ought  to  do  their  business  properly  and 
rightly  and  ought  to  \ye  satisfied  with  being  a  common  carrier, 
but  if  they  are  a  common  carrier  and  if  they  monopolize  the 
fast  transportation  that  the*  railroad  companies  can  give,  that 
is  the  transportation  on  passenger  trains,  they  ought  not  to 
enter  and  become  a  competitor  for  a  legitimate  business  that  has 
long  been  established  in  this  country.  Let  them  continue  as  a 
common  carrier  and  let  their  rates  be  just,  let  them  do  that. 
They  try  to  tell  us  of  so  much  that  they  are  going  to  do  and  the 
very  thing  that  they  ought  to  do  they  do  not  do  properly.  I 
know  there  are  some  of  the  express  agents  that  are  just  as  con- 
scientious as  any  one.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  he  realizes  that  in 
transportation  a  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done.  He  suc- 
ceeded through  refrigerator  cars  from  Louisiana  points  and 
Mississippi  to  have  berries  come  to  Chicago  nicely.  I  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  effort,  he  has  done  a  great  deal, 
so  that  we  may  have  a  through  service  from  Florida  to  a  north- 
em  point.  These  goods  formerly  were  loaded  in  Florida,  trans- 
ferred from  one  train  to  another  in  transit  and  when  dumped 
on  the  Chicago  market  were  hardly  recognizable  and  although 
they  were  grown  in  the  winter  time  when  fruit  was  high,  they 
did  not  pay.  This  morning  we  heard  a  man  say  that  he  ap- 
proved of  specialism,  that  the  Lord  came  to  redeem  the  world, 
now  He  came  with  one  special  object,  to  redeem  the  world, 
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Xow,  let  the  express  companies  do  that  one  specific  thing  for 
which  they  arc  here  and  not  encroach  on  the  banker's  business 
and  on  the  merchant's  business  and  also  be  a  common  carrier. 


YEAR'S  REVIEW. 
By  a.  O.  Bennett. 

From  Report  of  Wisconisin  State  Cranberry  Growers'  Asso- 
ciaton. 

Li  reviewing  tlio  events  of  the  past  year  we  must  all  realize 
that  a  new  leaf  has  been  turned  over.  A  new  mile  stone  has 
been  passed.  Tliat  a  new  history  in  the  cranberry  industry 
is  being  put  on  the  stago.  Old  things  are  passing  away,  behold 
all  things  are  new.  Cranberries  have  become  a  cash  article  at 
lafit  and  to  remain  so  forever. 

Under  tho  leadership  of  experienced  salesmen  in  limited 
numbera  the  crop  of  Wisconsin  cranberries  has  been  more 
evenly  distributed  than  over  before. 

Through  the  united  efforts  of  A.  U.  Ohaney  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Cranberry  Sales  Company,  we  have  secured  in  the  name  of 
the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Co.  a  reduction  in  railroad  rates 
to  California  of  $40  on  every  car  of  200  barrels. 

$72  for  every  car  to  all  northern  Pacific  points. 

$60  per  car  to  Winnepeg. 

$12  per  car  to  Minneapolis. 

$24  per  car  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

This  means  so  many  extra  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  Wiscon- 
sin  growers.  It  also  Lans  a  vast  territory  opened  up  to  us  in 
which  we  had  never  before  been  able  to  soil  our  Wisconsin  ber- 
ries. When  we  get  low  rates  to  Chicago  it  means  that  we  get 
Cliicago  rates  from  there  to  a  vast  territory  thickly  populated 
and  rolling  in  Avi?alth  whoso  appetites  have  longed  for  years  for 
a  taste  of  Wisconsin  berries  but  owing  to  railroad  rates  they 
had  to  accept  of  eastern  berries  entirely.  Now  they  have  had 
a  taste  of  Wisconsin  berries  and  say  they  like  them. 

Our  l)erries  havo  gone  east  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
to  Terra  Ilauto,  Indiana,  northwest  to  Winnepeg  and  south- 
west to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  all  along  the  Pacific  coast^  Los  An- 
geles, Seattle,  Taconia,  etc.  Our  last  and  best  sale  or  highest 
price  was  obt>ained  in  Kansas,  where  our  cx)mpetitors  advertised 
us  the  mo*?t. 

What  moro  could  wo  ask? 
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By  our  contract  with  A.  U.  Chancy  Co.,  they  were  placed 
under  $50,000  bonds  to  the  Sales  Company  to  sell  the  associa- 
tion berries  in  the  open  markets  for  the  best  obtainable  market 
price  to  sell  them  in  accordance  to  the  laws  of  the  states  where 
sold,  and  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  any  combination  with  any  other  parties  in  violation  of  such 
laws  and  that  as  fast  as  the  berries  are  sold  that  a  duplicate 
bill  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  our  association  all 
of  which  has  been  faithfuly  performed  to  the  letter.  A.  U. 
Chaney  Co.  were  to  do  the  collecting,  advertising,  telegraphing, 
remitting  and  bear  all  expenses  of  selling  and  receive  five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  returns  at  our  shipping  t)oint  and  not  five  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  sales  including  freight,  cartage,  and  exchange, 
as  other  commission  men  always  do.  This  item  alone  saved 
the  association  over  $2,000;  add  to  this  the  saving  in  railroad 
freights  an  average  of  $40  a  car,  amounting  to  $G,400,  which 
A.  U.  Chaney  Co.  and  the  association  saved  the  growers  by  such 
reduction  and  added  together,  the  growers  have  saved  »$8,400 
on  these  two  items;  add  to  this  the  increased  price  by  reason 
of  the  enlarged  territory  in  which  to  sell  the  berries  which 
count  it  $1.00  per  barrel,  makes  a  grand  total  of  over  $42,000 
saved  to  the  Wisconsin  growers.  A.  U.  Chaney  Co.  sold  for 
cash  and  promptly  returned  to  each  shipper  by  check  or  draft 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  collection.  And  by  the  contract  they 
are  also  to  settle  the  balance  with  the  association  whenever  the 
board  of  directors  require  them  to  do  so.  Could  we  ask  for 
anything  better?  Out  of  this  20  per  cent.,  we  are  to  pay  A. 
U.  Chaney  Co.  five  per  cent,  also  pay  them  back  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  them  for  labels  and  stamps  and  six  per  cent,  interest, 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  association  at  this  end  such  a^ 
inspection  and  officers.  The  association  is  to  pay  also  back  to 
each  member  the  ten  dollars  advanced  by  them  and  replace  it 
from  the  two  percent  reserved  for  necessary  expenses,  the  bal- 
ance belongs  to  the  growers.  Under  our  revised  contract  there  is 
no  pooling  nor  any  evasion  of  any  laws  and  any  fool  of  a  poli- 
tician that  would  turn  us  back  to  the  ungodly  thieves  that  used 
to  slaughter  our  terries  for  the  commission  ought  to  go  and 
hang  himself. 

One  beauty  of  our  Sales  Co.  is  tliat  different  varieties  can 
be  shipped  in  the  same  car  and  different  priced  berries  from 
$4.00  to  $11.00  per  barrel  no  matter  who  raises  them,  each 
barrel  bears  the  number  of  the  grower  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
loaded  in  the  car  the  business  of  the  grower  ends  at  his  own 
station. 

In  this  way  small  lots  can  be  shipped  at  car  load  rates  and  the 
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jobber  get  a  variety  in  price  and  quality  to  suit  his  trade  and 
in  times  of  shortage  on  cars  we  know  the  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  agent  can  order  them  ahead,  otherwise  we  might 
have  been  till  mid-winter  shipping  this  year. 

Owing  to  the  larger  territory  to  sell  in  and  the  thorough  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruit,  avoiding  over-loading  any  one  market  and 
without  producing  gluts  and  stagnation  anywhere,  A.  U.  Chaney 
Co.  not  only  sold  all  the  berries  of  the  Wisconsin  Sales  Co. 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  of  bad  accoimts  but  also  sold 
nearly  300  car  loads  of  Cape  Cod  berries.  In  so  doing  he  pre- 
vented them  being  piled  up  directly  in  our  pathway  and  secured 
good  prices  for  them  as  well  as  our  own  and  our  association 
today,  though  less  than  a  year  old,  has  a  record  of  being  the 
boss  Cranberry  Sales  Co.  of  the  world  and  best  of  all  we  have 
not  had  the  least  desire  of  evading  any  of  the  laws  of  the  states 
or  of  the  United  States.  Our  aim  has  been  from  the  first,  to 
give  everyone  a  square  deal  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  Wis- 
consin Cranberries,  believing  that  the  American  people  would 
a*pprovo  our  efforts  and  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  goo<l 
article  which  they  did  and  we  appreciate  it.  We  have  labored 
under  imtold  disadvantage  this  season  with  inadequate  store- 
room, short  on  curing  boxes,  short  on  help,  having  to  install 
many  new  cleaning  and  grading  machines  to  be  run  by  gasoline 
engines  which  often  proved  very  balky  in  the  hands  of  inexpe- 
rienced men,  sometimes  short  on  cars,  and  lastly  short  on  barrels 
but  we  arc  all  alive  yet  and  fully  determined  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  berries  in  every  way  possible  and  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared anoUier  season  to  give  our  patn>ns  the  full  worth  of  their 
monev. 

4/ 

1.  We  need  first  of  all  inspectors  that  can  devote  fully  ten 
hours  every  day  in  tlie  "picking"  and  "packing"  season  to  the 
exclusive  business  of  inspecting,  not  only  the  berries,  but  the 
warehouses  during  the  picking  time  and  to  insist  on  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  in  all  cases  while  the  berries  are  being  cured. 

2.  To  see  to  it  that  no  berries  be  packed  wet. 

3.  That  some  more  definite  rules  be  fortned  for  sorting  and 
grading. 

4.  Tliat  the  inspectors  be  provided  by  state  laws  the  same  as 
the  inspectors  of  lumber  now  arc  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
article  inspected  by  them. 

Certain  ones  of  our  competitors  seem  to  have  been  lying 
awake  nights  to  devise  some  plan  to  break  up  this  association 
from  the  first,  but  it  can  never  \)e  done  by  outside  parties.  If 
it  is  ever  done,  it  will  be  done  by  traitors  within  our  own  ranks, 
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Christ  in  his  little  band  of  chosen  disciples  had  one  traitor 
but  the  record  says  that  he  went  out  and  hanged  himself. 

We  must  expect  some  of  our  members  to  do  the  same  thing 
but  our  Kansas  competitor  has  not  only  hanged  himself,  but 
dug  his  own  grave  in  advance  just  because  we  did  not  employ 
him.  If  we  had  done  so  at  his  own  expense  we  would  not 
have  only  lost  all  the  reductions  in  freight  rates,  but  we  would 
have  been  paying  him  $2,000  more  in  commissions  on  freight, 
cartage  and  exchange  and  would  have  been  restricted  to  our  old 
narrow  limits  to  sell  in,  and  of  course  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  lower  rates,  ho  would  have  been  interested  to 
have  the  railroads  increase  their  rates  and  to  ship  them  as  far 
away  as  possible.  Your  board  of  directors  would  have  been 
branded  as  a  pack  of  fools  if  they  had  accepted  his  proposition. 
He  bought  berries,  so  I  am  told,  in  the  east  at  $5.50  per  barrel 
and  advertised  to  sell  them  at  $5  per  barrel,  and  offered  Wis- 
consin berries  at  $7.25  per  barrel  to  our  customers  for  which 
he  had  paid  $7  per  barrel.  Another  competitor  bought  some 
poor  berries  because  they  were  cheap  and  advertised  them  at 
35  cents  per  barrel  less  than  our  customers  were  getting.  These 
scavengers  do  not  scare  us  in  the  least  They  are  as  necessary 
as  the  buzzards  in  the  south  that  live  on  carrion.  The  associa- 
tion berries  have  all  been  sold  at  a  better  average  price  than  out- 
side parties  obtained  and  collections  were  made  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  dollar  on  bad  accounts  and  the  growers  received  the 
benefit  and  this  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  very  large  crop  of  apples,  estimated  at  36  million  barrels,  and 
the  most  generous  amounts  of  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  all  over 
the  country  and  a  big  cranberry  crop,  all  of  which  brought  fair 
prices.  Last  year  cranberries  brought  as  high  as  $24  a  barrel 
but  outsiders  got  the  profit  not  the  growers.  What  more  could 
we  ask  in  a  year  like  this  ? 

Year  by  year  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  being  put  up  in  better 
condition;  in  more  attractive  packages,  shipped  under  more 
scientific  management.  All  largo  dealers,  even  in  tlie  retail 
business,  have  their  refrigerators  and  the  fruit  being  kept  cool 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  avoids  the  necessity  of  forcing 
unsound  fruit  upon  the  consumers.  Yet  some  will  ti-y  to  do  it, 
and  the  present  stagnation  in  the  cranberry  market  has  been 
produced  by  some  eastern  jobbers  who  bought  a  lot  of  cranl)er- 
ries  in  the  dirt  of  some  growers  who  did  not  belong  to  any  asso- 
ciation. These  smart  alecks  that  refuse  to  join  any  association 
that  would  compel  them  to  put  up  good  berries  and  think  they 
are  making  more  money,  the  more  poor  berries  they  put  in,  are 
16—Hort. 
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deceiving  themselves  and  blind  to  their  ovm  interests.  If  only 
good  sound  berries  had  been  put  on  the  market  the  market  price 
would  have  continued  firm  at  good  prices  until  all  were  sold,  but 
a  small  amount  of  slush  put  on  the  market  at  a  low  price  soon 
brings  them  all  to  its  price  and  stops  consumption,  creates  a 
panic  and  every  man  goes  in  for  himself  and  the  devil  gets  the 
whole  crowd. 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  OR^-AJ^ENTAL  PLANTING. 
Prof.  S.  B.  Gbeen,  Minnesota  Agr.  College. 

The  subjt^ci  which  I  have  to  present  to  you  this  afternoon 
is  one  that  does  not  in  the  least  concern  the  question  of  low 
freight  rates  or  best  methods  of  marketing  or  growing  of  crops, 
but  on  that  account  it  is  none  the  less  a  strong  subject,  and  I 
believe  when  regarded  in  its  fullness  as  related  to  the  life  of 
every  one  here,  it  Avill  bo  found  to  be  a  matter  of  groat  import- 
ance. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  value  of  the  aesthetic 
as  applied  to  landscape  docx>ration.  Please  don't  think  of  tliis 
subject  as  something  only  fitted  for  dilettanttes,  for  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  well  worthy  of  the  higliest  and  best  that  is  in  you, 
as  it  has  in  all  ages  past  occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  brightest 
minds. 

Pliny  defined  the  asthetic  as  l)eing  the  "splendor  of  the 
truth".  Ijevoque  defined  the  beautiful  as  being  "a  force  moving 
with  all  order  and  power".  But  I  like  Haven's  definition  best 
of  all.  He  defined  the  l)eautiful  as  being  "the  manifestation 
of  the  hidden  spiritual  nature  in  a  material  form". 

Viewed  at  from  these  standpoints,  it  partakes  of  divinity 
itself. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  diKtinct  types  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing. The  common  style  in  the  older  civilizations  was  what  is 
known  as  the  fcn^ml.  This  was  largely  artificial,  and  the  gar- 
dens and  walks  were  largely  laid  out  on  gc^ometrical  lines  and 
were  graced  with  statuarv  and  fonnal  balconies  and  railings. 
Such  a  form  of  gardening  is  very  proper  alx)ut  large  buildings, 
but  does  not  fit  well  into  our  ordinary  surroundings.  A  goo<l 
example  of  this  style  of  gardening  was  shown  at  the  Columbian 
exposition  in  Chicago  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition 
in  St.  TiOuis. 
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The  form  of  gardening  which  is  most  popular  in  this  coun- 
try is  known  as  the  natural  or  English  sylo.  It  consists  of  so 
managing  of  plantings  as  to  fit  them  into  natural  surroundings 
and  imitate  in  them  the  best  that  natui'e  docs  when  left  to  heiv 
self.  This  is  the  kind  of  gardening  that  is  generally  used  in 
the  parks  of  this  country,  although  we  have  more  or  less  of  the 
mixed  style,  which  is  often  used  to  excellent  advantage. 

This  reference  to  forms  of  gardening  would  not  be  complete 
did  I  not  refer  to  what  is  sometimes  called  Japanese  garden- 
ing. In  Japan,  landscape  gardening  has  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  development  and  certain  well  defined  principles  are 
laid  down,  as  controlling  in  it  To  really  appreciate  Japanese 
gardening  one  must  be  imaginative.  In  tliis  gardening  the  at- 
tempt is  made  often  to  represent  a  cx^rtain  well  known  scene, 
and  water  is  alwavs  to  be  found  in  such  work — either  actu- 
ally  or  representative.  Whei"e  water  cannot  be  used,  very 
likely  a  portion  of  the  garden  is  arranged  so  as  to  show  what  ap-. 
pears  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dry  stream,  and  in  Japanese  gardens 
the  streams  should  always  come  in  from  the  east  rather  than 
from  the  west.  If  it  is  a  pond  it  may  be  iv,presented  by  a 
covering  of  sand,  from  which  the  weeds  are  carefullv  removed, 
and  which  perhaps  is  spanned  by  an  artificial  bride^.  from  which 
a  good  view  of  the  whole  garden  may  be  obtiiined.  Quite  elab- 
orate mles  are  laid  do'vvn  for*  the  formation  of  bridc^s.  Gar- 
dens of  this  kind  are  generally  decorate  with  stone  lanterns — 
in  which  a  small  light  is  placed  after  dark  on  special  occasions. 

IN   LAYING   OUT    GROUNDS. 

The  most  important  thing  in  laying  out  grounds  is  to  have 
a  plan  that  shall  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  location  of  buildiners  and  drives  and  the 
plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Considerable  care  should  be 
taken  with  this  plan.  It  should  be  understood  too,  that  an  in- 
ferior plan  is  far  better  than  no  plan  at  all,  and  that  it  is  very 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  make  changes  on  paper  but  often  very 
expensive  to  make  them  with  the  actual  material. 

The  grounds  about  our  homes  are  more  or  less  an  index  to 
our  character  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  best  use  of  the  ma- 
terials that  we  can  command.  We  mav  look  upon  these  crroirnds 
as  a  sort  of  a  setting  for  the  home  picture.  It  is  desirable  to 
get  the  whole  family  interested  in  such  work  for  there  is  noth- 
ing that  holds  the  children  to  the  home  and  excites  their  in- 
terest in  country  life  as  the  trees  and  plants  that  they  have 
helped  to  set  out  and  care  for. 
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Tho  first  thine:  tu  be  corisidored  in  selecting  a  location  for  a 
home  is  healthfiilness  and  the  next  is  convenience,  after  which 
we  may  well  take  up  the  subject  of  appearance.  In  planning 
our  grounds,  wo  should  consider  their  relation  not  only  to  our 
holdings,  but  to  everything  that  can  be  seen  from  our  location. 
Especial  effort  should  bo  made  to  get  good  views  from  the  win- 
dows of  tlie  rooms  used  the  most.  AVo  should  aim  to  cut  off 
the  view  of  such  things  as  are  unpleasant  and  to  bring  in  vistas 
containing  such  things  as  go  to  improve  life  and  around  which 
cluster  pleasant  associations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  lay  out  the  plantings  around  a  country 
dwelling  in  such  shape  that  they  cut  off  a  viesw  of  such  features 
as  go  to  make  rural  life  attractive  and  pleasant,  and  it  is  also 
a  mistake  to  make  them  too  small. 

The  value  of  improvements  of  this  character  are  seldom  ap- 
preciated, but  if  the  matter  is  carefully  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  tliere  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  our  farm  lands 
that  will  give  us  larger  returns  for  the  investment  than  the  time 
and  money  we  put  into  properly  arranged  windbreaks  about  our 
buildings.  Looked  at  from  tho  utilitarian  standpoint,  we  get 
wonderfully  good  returns  from  suitable  windbreaks  about  our 
buildings,  paddocks,  bam  yards  and  gardens  and  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  include  all  these.  In  figuring  this  up,  let  us 
suppose  tliat  there  are  on  the  farmstead  fifteen  cows.  I  think 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  advantage  it  is  to  them 
in  having  a  well  protected  yard  in  which  they  can  take  an  airing 
in  winter  without  too  much  exposure  is  worth  at  least  $1.50  an 
animal  per  winter.  Them,  too,  there  is  a  saving  in  fuel  used 
in  the  house  and  greater  comfort  generally  wntliout  as  well  as 
within  the  buildings,  not  only  for  the  farm  animals  but  for  tlie 
owner  and  his  family  in  carrying  on  tho  ordinary  duties  of 
life.  Beyond  this  comes  the  value  of  tho  acstlietic,  which  is 
something  Uiat  cannot  be  computed  and  may  be  priceless.  An- 
other important  feature  of  value  is  the  greater  pride  which 
the  owTior  takes  in  a  place  that  is  properly  developed.  This 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  rural  life. 

In  considering  the  laying  out  of  tlie  grounds  about^^a  city 
lot,  I  use  a  plan  in  which  the  front  door  of  the  liouse  is  put 
uj)ou  the  north  or  west  side,  which  is  the  proper  place  for  it 
unless  it  is  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  since  the  south  and 
oast  sides  are  most  desirable  for  living  rooms.  The  path  to 
the  front  door  should  generally  be  straight  If  at  all  curved, 
it  should  cun'o  in  the  direction  from  which  the  most  travel 
(»(>mcs.  Do  not  put  in  a  curve  without  making  some  plantings 
on  the  bend  around  which  the  path  is  supposed  to  turn.     Do  not 
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sot  tlio  slinibs  out  all  over  the  lawn,  but  rather  keep  them  in 
groups  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  lawn  or  near  the  dwell- 
ing, or  in  places  where  screens  ai-o  needed.  The  back  of  the 
lot  should  gc^nerally  be  kept  open  for  a  garden,  clothes  yard,  etc. 
I'ut  as  little  land  as  may  be  int/>  walks  and  drives  as  these  have 
SL  tendency  to  break  up  the  lawn  and  makei  it  appear  small. 
They  are  also  expensive  to  put  in  and  to  maintain.  Keep  the 
center  of  the  lawn  open  and  unbroken  by  plantings. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  the  driving  por- 
tion of  streets  in  resident  districts  much  wider  than  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  rule,  a  driveway  two  rods  wide  is  abimdant  for  any 
street  in  a  resident  district  that  is  not  used  as  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  traffic.  It  is  better  to  have  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
street  in  grass  in  the  form  of  w^ell  kept  lioulevards  than  to  have 
it  in  gravelly  roadways  which  are  not  used  and  are  expensive 
to  maintain.  Ofttimes,  the  gutters  of  roads  are  iKst  maintained 
in  grass. 

The  architecture  of  a  house  should  Ik)  in  keeping  with  its 
surroundings.  A  large  and  pretentious  house  in  a  quiet  and 
secluded  place  is  not  in  good  taste.  The  estimat-es  of  the  cost 
of  a  building  will  generally  l)e  exceeded  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
This  is  especially  true  with  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  such 
work  and  as  a  consequence  when  they  finally  come  to  grading 
and  planting  the  grounds  about  the  house,  they  are  apt  to  bo 
parsimonious  and  not  spend  the  money  they  should  for  this  pur- 
pose. Xo  future  expenditure  can  atone  for  shortsighted  sav- 
ing in  lawn  making  at  this  time.  If  tlio  material  available 
on  the  ground  for  a  good  lawn  is  not  satisfactory,  it  would  be 
better  to  incur  considerable  expense  at  this  time  to  make  it 
right  ratlier  than  have  the  lawn  made  of  poor  materials  on 
which  grass  will  fail  to  grow  successfully. 

The  slopes  to  the  house  should  be  easy  and  gradual.  Ter- 
races should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  as  they  are  hard  to 
maintain  and  generally  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  beauty  of 
a  place  and  occasionally  are  very  unsightly.  Ofttimes  a  very 
nice  dwelling  does  not  show  off  to  advantage  because  the  grad- 
ing is  poorly  done.  For  instance,  where  the  top  of  the  terrace 
is  about  the  height  of  the  eye  and  the  la^vn  to  the  house  nearly 
level,  the  apparent  distance  from  the  house  to  the  srcct  is 
greatly  reduxjed.-  Steps  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
as  they  are  expensive  and  require  much  care  in  winter  to  keep 
them  clean  and  they  are  also  dangerous. 
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PLAJJfTlNG    FOE    SPECIAL    EFFECTS. 

Planting  of  perennial  plants  may  bo  made  so  as  to  give  spe- 
cial effects.  For  instance,  we  may  plant  with  the  object  of 
getting  a  strong  effect  in  the  Spring,  in  summer,  in  autumn  or 
in  winter,  or  in  a  large  bed  it  is  quite  possible  to  so  combine 
plantings  as  to  secure  something  of  interest  in  it  at  all  times 
of  tlie  year.  It  is  veiy  easy  to  secure  strong  spring  effects, 
since  most  of  our  plants  flower  in  tlie  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to  secure  good  effects  from 
summer  planting  while  for  autumn  effects,  we  have  cjompara- 
tively  little  to  work  with.  Good  winter  effects  are  obtained 
by  using  plants  tliat  have  evergreen  foliage  and  striking  colors 
in  bark  and  fruits  A  bed  with  something  of  interest  in  it  for 
the  whole  year  may  be  made  as  follows : 

In  front  we  put  such  hcrbac<*ous  plants  as  irises  of  various 
kinds  which  fl^ower  in  early  spring  and  are  followed  by  Baby's 
Breath ;  back  of  tlieso  may  come  peonies  of  such  kinds  as  give  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  perhaps  three  weeks.  Then  may  come 
spring  an<l  early  summer  flowering  shrubs  such  as  Spirea  Van 
liouttoi  and  (»ther  spireas  flow(»ring  at  the  same  time;  Golden 
Elder  will  liv(Mi  uj)  the  souiIxt  gnen  of  its  surroundings  all 
sunmier  by  its  brilliant  and  almost  golden  c^dored  foliage  and 
its  white  flowers  which  appear  in  July ;  SpiiTa  sorbifolia  pro- 
duces its  white  flowers  alwut  the  middle  of  July  when  little  else 
is  in  bloom;  then  may  come  the  hardy  Hydrangea  whose  great 
white  paniclf^s  will  be  c()ns})icu(ms  thnmgh  August  and  early 
September;  Pyrethnim  uliginosum  will  have  white  daisy-like 
flowers  in  S(»])tember;  New  England  Ast<T  has  purple  flowiDrs 
in  Octok^r  and  Ijoltonia  asteroides  has  white  floutsrs  during  tlie 
same  season  as  the  Xew  Eiighmd  Ast^T  and  is  fine  in  contrast 
with  it. 

Intjei-spi^'sed  with  these  plantii  or  back  of  tjiem  may  bo  plante<l 
such  plants  as  will  give  a  gixnl  winter  effect  Among  such 
might  l>e  included  the  AMiite  IJirch  and  Red  Twigged  Dog- 
wood which  would  show  cnu^iderable  contrast  ^vith  some  of  the 
smaller  growing  evorgnM^ns  like  the  ArlH>rvita3  and  Colorado 
Blue  Spnice,  or  if  the  ]kh]  is  larger,  some  of  the  larger  growing 
overgn»ens  such  as  AMiite  pine  and  Norway  spruce  may  bo  used 
to  a  small  extent. 

Other  ])lnnts  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  lawn  shnilis  ada]>ted  to  this  section  and  it  is 
one  of  the  jdea^ant  things  about  such  a  bed  that  the  owner  can 
impart  much  of  his  own  originality  to  the  methcHls  of  arrange- 
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ment.  Of  course  tho  aim  should  be  to  have  all  the  plants  show 
off  to  good  advantage  and  yet  have  them  all  near  enough  to- 
gether so  that  th&y  will  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  sep- 
arate, but  the  whole  thing  will  appear  as  a  mass  of  light  and 
shade. 


WINTER    PROTECTION    OF    PERENNIAL    PLANTS. 

It  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  most  of  the  herba- 
ceous plants  that  are  hardy  in  Xew  England  and  New  York 
can  be  groAvn  here  providing  they  have  suitable  winter  protec- 
tion. This  protection  should  generally  consist  of  a  mulch  of 
leaves,  straw  or  similar  litter,  perhaps  six  inches  deep  which 
will  hold  the  snow  and  prevent  severe  freezing.  Where  these 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  with  a  heavy  coating  of  snow,  there 
is  nothing  else  needed,  but  as  this  is  a  section  of  rather  deficient 
snow  fall  and  in  many  places  the  snow  blows  off,  leaving  the 
roots  exposed,  some  attention  to  winter  protection  will  be  found 
very  helpful  in  the  caring  for  some  of  our  most  desirable  plants. 

Beds  of  tulips,  hyacintlis  and  similar  plants  should  be  pro- 
tected in  winter  with  about  six  inches  of  mulch  as  recommended 
above  for  herbaceous  plants.  This  should  be  covered  with  a 
few  branches  or  something  of  the  sort  that  will  keep  the  mulch- 
ing from  being  blown  away. 

In  the  case  of  tender  shrubs,  sucli  for  instance  as  Spirea 
Thunbergii,  the  best  way  of  giving  winter  protection  is  to  lay 
the  plant  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  cover  with  a  few 
inches  of  mulch.  Some  shrubs  that  are  stiffer  in  habit  than  tliis 
spirea  and  cannot  be  laid  easily  on  tlie  ground,  are  best  drawn 
together  and  tied  in  place  with  soft  string  and  tlien  wrapped 
with  a  covering  of  hay  or  straw. 

Some  of  our  most  ornamental  evergreens,  such  as  Abies  con- 
color  and  some  of  the  tender  Arborvitacs  should  be  protected 
a  little  in  winter.  They  will  often  go  through  ordinary  win- 
ters without  injury  but  in  occasional  winters,  they  would  1)0  hurt 
if  not  protected.  For  plants  like  these  which  are  nearly  per- 
fectly hardy,  a  good  way  to  protect  them  is  to  shade  them  with 
evergreen  branches  or  similar  material.  Thoy  may  also  be 
wrapped  with  hay. 

Newly  transplanted  street  trees  and  especially  those  that  have 
smooth  bark  are  liable  to  sunscald.  Among  these  especially  sub- 
ject to  this  trouble  are  the  Basswood,  Mountain  Ash  and  Soft 
and  Hard  Maples.     These  are  often  injured  the  first  winter 
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after  transplanting  and  special  attention  should  be  taken  to 
protect  their  trunks  by  a  covering  of  burlap  x>t  any  other  mate- 
torial  that  will  sci*ve  to  keep  off  tJie  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Wlien  growing  thriftily,  these  plants  are  seldom  injured  by  sun 
scald  but  fx^-mo  of  our  best  Horticulturists  prefer  to  protect  them 
every  winter,  as  little  labcr  is  required  to  do  this  and  it  insures 
their  coming  out  in  the  spring  in  good  condition. 

Shrubbery  borders  should  always  le  mulched  in  winter  un- 
less they  are  covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  snow  early  in  the 
winter.  Many  plants  that  are  not  killed  by  a  severe  winter  may 
be  so  severely  injured  and  weakened  by  it  that  they  do  not  do 
their  best  afterwards. 

time  of  planting. 

For  the  l>cginner  tlio  best  time  for  transplanting  work  in  this 
section  is  eirly  in  the  spring,  although  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  pknts  that  do  best  if  moved  in  autumn,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  planting  that  is  liable  to  be  done  by  those  who 
have  not  had  experience,  spring  is  generally  considered  the  safe- 
est  time  for  this  work.  In  the  case  of  street  trees,  it  is  well 
enough  for  those  who  have  had  experience  to  set  out  the  hard- 
iest kinds,  such  as  White  Elm  and  Green  Ash  in  autumn,  es- 
pecially in  autumns  when  the  ground  is  in  a  moist  condition. 
Our  hardiest  shrubs  may  also  be  transplanted  in  autumn  to  good 
advantage,  br.t  tho?o  tliat  are  somewhat  tender  should  be  left 
until  spring.  With  herbaceous  plants,  the  experienced  horticul- 
turist will  get  his  best  results  from  autumn  planting  providing 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  This  is  especially  true  of  Peonies 
and  Irises. 

Some  of  our  best  nurserymen  rex?ommend  buying  in  autumn 
and  '*heeling  in"  over  winter  and  planting  in  spring.  This  is 
a  good  plan  if  the  **heeling  in"  work  for  winter  is  well  done. 
If  poorly  (Ir^ne,  there  may  Ix?  great  loss  under  such  conditions. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  about  as  well  to  set  out  the 
stock  where  it  is  to  grow,  especially  if  the  plants  are  small  and 
bend  to  the  ground  and  cover  them,  tops  and  all,  with  earth  and 
afterward  with  a  little  mulch.  This  practically  amounts  to 
"heeling  in"  each  plant  separately  where  it  is  to  grow  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Such  a  covering  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  plants  show  signs  of  starting  in  the  spring. 
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REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
Irving  Smith,  Chairman. 

Your  finance  committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  have 
gone  over  the  books  and  accounts  of  tlic  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  find  same  to  be  in  good  form  and  correct.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, to  mention  a  few  points  where  we  think  some  improve- 
ment may  bo  made,  and  we  have  brought  before  the  executive 
board  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  the  expense  bills  turned 
in  by  members  for  attending  meetings,  visiting  trial  orchards, 
etc.,  are  not  sufliciently  itemized.  At  our  recommendation 
that  body  promptly  passed  an  order  instructing  the  secretary 
t-o  demand  itemized  bills  of  all  parties  having  claims  against  the 
society. 

In  our  work  we  have  examined  every  bill,  gone  over  every 
addition  and  have  found  nothing  to  give  the  slightest  ground  for 
suspicion.  We  do  therefore,  heartily  commend  the  work  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Irving   C.    Smith. 

J.  J.  Menn. 

M.  V.  Sperbeck. 

Finance  Committee. 
On   motion,   the  report  of   the    finance   committee   was   ac- 
cepted as  read  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Toole,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the 
financial  report  of  the  secretary  were  accepted. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  nominating  commit- 
tee to  make  selections  for  the  executive  committee :  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Hanchett,  D.  E.  Bingham  and  IT.  Melcher. 

The  President  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs.  Bingham  and 
Johnaon. 

Nominations  for  president  being  declared  in  order,  Mr.  Tip- 
lady  nominated  Mr.  R.  J.  Coe  and  Mr.  Philips  nominated  Mr. 
George  J.  Kellogg. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  first  ballot  be  made 
an  informal  ballot.  Mr.  Riegel  moved  as  a  substitute  that  the 
first  ballot  be  a  formal  ballot  A  rising  vote  was  taken  and  the 
substitute  carried,  ayes  37;  noes  20. 
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The  result  of  the  ballot  was  as  follows:  Total  number  of 
votes  78;  George  J.  Kellogg,  27;  William  Toole,  2;  Dr.  Loope, 
1 ;  R.  J.  Coe,  48. 

Mr.  Coe  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was 
declared  duly  elected. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  vice  president :  Irving 
Smith,  W.  H.  Ilanchett,  and  D.  E.  BinghauL  The  ballot  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

Total  number  of  votes  cast,  63 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  82 ; 
ifr.  Ilanchett  received  29  votes,  ^Mjr.  Smith  20,  Mr.  Bingham 
23,  Mr.  Melcher  1. 

There  being  no  choice,  another  ballot  was  taken,  resulting 
as  follows:  Total  number  of  votes  cast,  73;  necessary  to  a 
choice,  37;  -Mr.  Ilanchett  37,  Mr.  Bingham  13,  Mr.  Smith  23. 
ifr.  Ilanchett  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
was  declared  elected. 

Tlie  election  of  treasurer  being  next  in  order,  Mr.  George 
J.  Kellogg  placed  in  nomination  ^fr.  Franklin  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  declining  to  serve,  ^fr.  Hanchett  moved  tliat  the  secre- 
tciry  cast  the  ballot  for  !Mr.  L.  G.  Kellogg,  the  present  incum- 
bent, which  motion  carried  and  ^Dr.  Kellogg  declared  duly 
elected. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the  following  report: 

MKMIJKIIS    OF    EXr.CUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

First  district — William  I^ngland. 
S(K?ond  di:strict — Prof.  E.  P.  Sandsten. 
Third  district — William  Toole. 
Fourth  district — F.  W.  Harland. 
Fifth  district— II.  C.  Melcher. 
Sixth  district — L.  A.  ('arpenter. 
Seventh  district — A.  J.  Philips. 
Eiffhth  district — ^I.  E.  TTenrv. 
Xinth  district — I).  E.  lUngliam. 
Tenth  district — A.  E.  Bennett. 
Eleventh  district — C  1j.  Ilichardson. 

On  motion  of  ^Nfr.  L.  G.  Kellosrcr,  the  report,  of  the  committee 
was  confirmed. 
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REPOKTS  OF  DELEGATES. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  IOWA. 
William  Toole,  Baralwo. 

The  hearty  welcomo  extended  to  your  delegate  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  December,  1906,  was  a  pleasant 
expression  of  the  good  will  of  the  Iowa  horticulturists  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  at  the  state  home  where 
the  meeting  was  held  was  the  gi*and  exhibit  of  about  two  thou- 
sand plates  of  apples  and  other  fruits  which  were  mostly  of  va- 
rieties not  adapted  to  Wisconsin.  The  two  most  extensive  in- 
dividual exhibits  were  those  by  F.  O.  Harrington  of  Williams- 
burg and  J.  W.  Murphy  of  Glen  wood.  Of  special  interest  to 
me  was  the  showing  of  apples  by  C.  H.  True  of  Edgewood  as 
he  had  a  verj^  fine  collection  of  apples  from  X.  E.  Iowa,  where 
climatic  conditions  are  probably  nearly  the  same  as  in  southern 
Wisconsin.  From  appearance  of  the  Stayman  apple  and  ac- 
counts given  it  might  be  worthy  of  trial  in  Wisconsin.  Xelson 
Sweet  is  considered  by  Mr.  Harrington  to  be  the  best  winter  va- 
riety of  sweet  apple  and  hardy  with  him.  The  Xortliwestcrn 
Greening  was  much  used  in  exliibits  to  show  contrast  with  tlie 
bright  red  varieties.  Much  fault  is  found  with  this  variety 
l>ecause  of  tendency  to  rot  before  ripening  and  not  proving  ac- 
ceptable in  quality  to  most  customers. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  a  showing  of  results  of  spray- 
ing done  under  direction  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Jones,  who  has  charge 
of  the  horticultural  extension  work  of  the  experiment  station 
at  Ames.  The  work  was  done  in  private  orchards  and  the  results 
were  strong  additional  proof  of  the  value  of  spraying  against 
scab,  codlin  moth  and  curculio.  Very  cordial  relations  seem  to 
exist  between  the  horticultural  division  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Horticultural  Societv. 
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The  reports  of  directors  from  different  sections  were  of  large 
fruit  crops  in  all  parts  of.  the  state,  although  small  fruits  and 
cherries  had  been  quite  variable.  Nothing  special  was  brought 
out  in  regard  to  varieties  or  cultivation  of  small  fruits.  The  so- 
called  'pedigree  plants"  is  considered  mainly  an  advertising  ex- 
pression. In  orchard  management  a  blue  grass  sod  retards 
growth,  which  may  sometimes  promote  fruiting  which  has  been 
delayed  by  a  too  vigorous  growth.  Where  soil  is  rich,  clover 
turned  under  retards  fruitfulness,  but  in  other  situations  is 
beneficial.  Pasturing  with  shoats  is  helpful  if  rooting  is  pre- 
vented. In  discussion  the  general  opinion  was  that  very  little 
injuiy  is  done  to  orchards  from  the  rust  passing  from  red  cedar. 
Charles  Potter  told  of  some  valuable  results  from  crossing  the 
Bockford  with  other  varieties  of  plums. 

C.  L.  Watrous  made  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  raising  new 
seedling  varieties  of  fruit  which  was  in  line  with  the  movement 
of  the  society  to  organize  a  plant  breeders'  association.  Organ- 
ization was  effected  to  the  extent  of  electing  temporary  officers 
and  enrolling  names  of  members. 

H.  J.  Eustace  talked  of  experiments  with  cold  storage  of 
apples.  It  was  then  too  early  in  the  season  to  give  results,  but 
it  is  established  that  fruit  for  cold  storage  must  not  be  picked 
too  immature  and  should  bo  cooled  off  before  being  placed  in 
storage.  Bruising  must  be  positively  guarded  against  and  it 
will  only  pay  to  store  first  class  fruit.  Discussion  at  another 
time  agreed  that  placing  apples  in  pits  is  not  satisfactory. 

Following  a  discussion  of  Prof.  Beach's  talk  on  spraying  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  legislative  committee  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  impure  Paris 
Green  or  other  drugs  used  for  insecticides,  as  much  loss  has  re- 
sulted from  using  Paris  Green  of  such  poor  quality  as  was 
bought  from  the  dealers  the  past  season.  The  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  much  interested  in  having  at  least  one 
of  the  society's  members  hold  a  place  in  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  position  was  secured  for  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Elmer  Beeves  of  Waverly. 

At  one  of  the  se-^sions  Secretary  Greene  gave  the  opinion  that 
election  of  officers  should  be  held  at  some  time  independent  of 
any  program,  as  often  ])lans  for  the  good  of  the  society  brouglit 
out  discussions  which  were  not  understood  by  the  general  pub- 
lic and  not  of  interest  to  them. 

The  banquet  tendered  to  tlie  members  by  Secretary  Greene 
was  a  verj'  enjoyable  occasion.  At  one  of  the  meetings  next 
day  it  was  moved  to  appoint  a  ccmimittee  to  plan  for  future 
banquets  at  the  expense  of  the  society  and  its  members  instead 
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of  permitting  Secretary  Greene  to  l^ear  the  expense.  The 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  toasts  given  showed  an  intense  state 
pride  and  a  spirit  of  promoting  state  interests.  With  such  a 
spirit  prevailing  and  with  her  natural  resources  Iowa  will  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  states  of  this  nation. 
Your  delegate  returned  home  with  the  hope  of  at  some  future 
time  again  meeting  the  kindly,  genial,  hospitable  horticultur- 
ists of  Iowa. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NORTHEAST  IOWA. 

H.  O.  Melciier. 

The  territory  comprising  the  Xortheast  Iowa  Horticultural 
Societv  includes  about  one-fourth  of  the  state.  This  is  sub- 
divided  into  four  districts  and  a  director  appointed  for  each 
district.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  director  to  report  the  condition 
of  his  district  to  the  annual  meeting  in  n^ard  to  past  conditions 
and  future  prospects.  At  the  present  meeting  the  number  of 
directors  was  increased  to  six  and  tlie  districts  will  bo  arranged 
accordingly. 

At  a  gathering  of  horticulturists  in  Charles  City  twenty-one 
years  ago  the  remark  was  made  that  there  were  only  four  apples 
that  could  be  .depended  upon  in  Xortheast  Iowa,  these  Ixjing 
Duchesso,  Tetofsky,  Wealthy  and  ^Miitney  Xo.  20,  the  latter 
being  a  crab.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions  that  followed,  the 
Xortheast  Iowa  Societv  was  formed  to  see  what  could  be  done 
along  the  line  of  growing  hardy  apples.  As  a  proof  that  they 
had  succeeded,  they  pointeel  with  pride  to  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  fruit  at  the  prcfont  meeting.  This  was  a  revelation  to 
most  of  those  attending  the  meeting.  Here  could  be  seen  about 
thirty  varieties,  mostly  winter  apples  and  including  many  of 
our  own  Wisconsin  natives,  such  as  X.  W.  Greening,  McMahan, 
Wolf  River  and  Pewaukee,  and  grown  to  such  perfection  that 
they  would  have  to  be  considered  in  any  ap])le  show. 

The  first  session  was  practically  a  meeting  of  "The  Old 
Guard" — ^most  of  those  present  having  been  meml)ers  since  the 
society  w^as  organized.  The  reports  of  the  directors  showed 
that  it  had  been  a  very  ordinary  year.  I^arge  crops  of  straw- 
berries were  raised,  but  as  Iowa  had  a  wet  year,  the  quality  was 
not  of  the  best  Raspberries  a  good  crop  with  fair  prices. 
Currants  are  being  neglected  and  practically  no  replanting  he- 
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ing  done,  while  blackberrit^  wero  not  even  mentioned.  Plums 
and  cherries  a  good  crop  but  prices  not  very  satisfactory.  All 
agreed  that  the  grape  crop  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  raised 
in  northern  Iowa. 

The  apple  situation  is  much  the  same  as  in  Wisconsin,  the 
summer  and  fall  varieties  bearing  heavily,  while  the  winter 
varieties  had  a  very  light  crop  and  were  reported  as  not  keeping 
as  well  as  usual.  One  director  reported  X.  W.  Greening  badly 
affected  by  what  he  called  sun-scald  and  were  at  that  time  half 
rotten. 

Immediately  after  the  report  of  the  dii'cctors,  President  C.  G. 
Patten  gave  his  ann\ial  address  which  was  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Society  since  its  orga«iization,  and  was  full  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  paper,  '^What  I  would  advise  a  beginner  to  plant  in  the 
apple  orchard,"  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  are  growing 
about  the  same  varieties  that  we  are.  Judicious  priming  and 
thinning  of  fruit  was  alx>ut  the  only  way  to  secure  successive 
crops  of  apples.  This  subject  was  handled  by  H.  G.  Patten  of 
Charles  City,  and  brought  out  the  only  pruning  talk  of  the 
meeting  by  Wesley  Greene  who  advocated  late  March  or  early 
April  as  the  proper  time  for  that  work  in  northern  Iowa. 
"Planting  an  Apple  Orchard,"  by  G.  A.  Ivins,  was  most  inter- 
esting, and  planting  thickly  with  the  thought  of  future  thin- 
ning was  strongly  condemned.  The  thought  seemed  to  prevail 
that  planting  thickly  induced  barrenness  and  that  the  habit  once 
formed  could  not  be  overcome  by  thinning. 

"Strawberry  Experiences"  by  G.  D.  Black  shows  that  Iowa 
growers  are  up  to  date  in  tliat  department,  but  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage geographically  when  it  comes  to  marketing  the  crop. 
Iowa  has  but  few  large  cities  where  they  c^n  handle  car  lots, 
and  the  complaint  is  that  the  transportation  on  small  consign- 
ments is  so  high  as  to  Ix^  practically  prohibitory.  The  varieties 
grown  are  much  the  same  as  grown  here,  although  many  growers 
still  find  tlie  old  Crescent  profitable. 

Tlie  president's  address  where  it  referred  to  plum  culture 
and  the  paper,  "Plums — The  Present  Statns,"  by  Elmer  Reeves 
would  indicate  that  they  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
this  department  and  that  they  will  have  something  to  show  us 
in  the  near  future.  Of  the  older  varieties  none  was  spoken  so 
well  of  as  De  Soto. 

"Spraying  and  the  care  of  the  orchard"  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach 
was  one  of  the  best  numl)ers  on  the  program.  The  talk  was  il- 
lustrated by  charts  showing  the  Ix^nefits  of  thorough  work  along 
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this  line.  The  greatest  trouble  se<^'ins  to  be  to  get  the  smaller 
growers  to  take  it  up,  and  the  only  solution  would  be  to  have 
some  one  in  eadi  oommunity  do  the  work  for  a  price. 

This  seesion  was  cut  short  to  allow  all  who  wished  to  visit 
tlie  nurseries  and  packing  cellars  located  hero.  Tlirough  the 
courtesy  of  President  Patten,  conveyances  were  provided  and  a 
guide  furnished  with  each  load.  As  the  ground  was  covered 
^vith  snow  at  this  time,  not  much  time  was  spent  at  the  nurser- 
ies, but  the  packing  cellars  were  busy  places  preparing  stock 
for  next  spring's  delivery.  The  new  packing  cellar  of  the  Sher- 
man l*fursery  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  northwest, 
having  a  capacity  of  1,000  car  loads. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  part 
taken  by  the  people  of  Charles  Citv.  The  address  of  welcome 
by  Prof.  Hirsch  and  ^^The  Child's  Study  of  Plant-life"  by  Prof. 
Kent  being  exceptionally  fine. 

"Door-yard  Possibilities"  by  Ethel  Waller  was  a  strong  plea 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  average  door-yard  by  a  judi- 
cious planting  of  shrubs  and  flowers  that  cannot  help  but  benefit 
all  who  listened  to  it. 

The  program  was  liberally  interspersed  with  music,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  and  the  whole  concluded  with  an  illus- 
trated lecture  bv  Prof.  MacBride  on  "The  Citv  Beautiful." 

All  of  the  old  officers  were  re-<*lccted  with  the  exception  of 
vice  president,  and  the  next  meeting  located  at  Independence. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  MINNESOTA. 

W.   J.   MOYLE. 

December  4th,  1906,  found  me  safely  planted  at  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  representing  our  society  as  its  dele- 
gate to  the  Minnesota  Stato  meeting.  Tlie  morning  of  the  first 
day  found  me  at  the  place  of  meeting,  the  First  Unitarian 
church.  I  soon  became  aware  that  Wisconsin  was  well  repre- 
sented, our  well  known  old  war-horses,  Phillips  and  Kellogg, 
being  present.  The  former  took  me  in  hand  and  T  was  soon 
well  acquainted  Avith  all  the  prominent  members  of  that  society. 

The  first  session  we  were  favored  with  the  usual  p'ind  of 
horticultural  topics.  O.  S.  Harrison  of  York,  Neb.,  however, 
stood  out  among  tJiem  as  being  remarkably  magnetic  and  per- 
fectly at  home  with  his  subject,  as  well  as  veiy  enthusiastic  for 
a  man  of  his  years. 
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Anather  very  unique  feature  of  the  Minnesota  meeting  was 
the  introduction  to  the  horticulturists  of  tvvo  prominent  live- 
stock men  who  undertook  to  show  the  apple-men  that  they  knew 
berries  and  beans  as  well  as  pork  and  beef,  viz.,  Prof.  Thomas 
Shaw  and  Prof.  Andrew  Boss  of  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Prof.  Shaw  came  out  flat-footed  for  orchard  cultivation  in 
grass  for  Minnesota.  This  jarred  some  of  the  members  but  as 
he  backed  up  his  statement  with  facts  it  could  not  be  disputed. 

Another  man,  Wm.  S.  Chowen  of  Minnetonka,  stated  that  in 
fifty  years  he  had  planted  five  orchards  and  up  to  date  had  noth- 
ing to  show  for  them. 

The  second  session  brought  forth  many  interesting  topics  fol- 
lowed by  instructive  discussion. 

Tlie  second  day  was  largely  devoted  to  business  sessions, 
Prof.  Samuel  Green  being  elected  president  in  place  of  Clar- 
ence M.  Wedge,  and  to  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  at  which  some 
very  interesting  subjects  were  presented. 

Thursday  found  the  program  filled  with  spraying,  seedling- 
fruits  and  forestry  topics,  many  prominent  people  discussing 
these  subjects. 

The  banquet  Thursday  evening  was  of  a  very  high  order  and 
unquestionably  the  best  thing  on  tlie  program  was  the  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Farrar:  **An  Amateur  Horticulturist  Un- 
der the  X-Eay— His  Wife  Turns  It  On." 

Friday  was  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  small  fruit 
and  garden  topics,  interspersed  with  an  excellent  talk  on  "cold- 
storage"  construction  and  results  obtained  in  plant-breeding  for 
hardiness,  etc. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  it  was  a  very  instructive  meeting.  The 
seedling  apple  men  were  in  evidence  everywhere  lauding  up 
their  particular  apple,  and  I  guess  they  are  like  the  poor  spoken 
of  in  the  "Good  Book,"  we  will  have  them  ever  with  us. 

As  to  putting  up  a  fruit  exhibit  they  are  not  in  it  with  Wis- 
consin, as  they  cannot  show  the  variety,  color  or  quality. 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  WINTER  AIEETINGS  OF 

ILLINOIS  SOCIETY,  DEC,  1906. 

W.  H.  IIanchett. 

^Vhen  I  started  to  Champaign  as  a  representative  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Horticultural  Society  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Society,  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
of  value  I  was  expected  to  impart  to  the  society  tisited,  and 
what  of  value  I  was  to  bring  as  a  result  of  this  visit  to  the  so- 
ciety sending  me  in  return  for  the  expense  incurred. 

It  was  evident  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  or  the  expense 
incurred  became  a  graft  and  I  a  grafter.  The  paper  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  was  to  present  as  a  part  of  the  program,  was,  I 
felt,  a  rather  poor  return  for  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Illi- 
nois society  in  entertaining  me  as  ite  guest,  and  I  feared  the 
knowledge  I  would  be  able  to  absorb  and  bring  back  to  my  own 
society  would  be  a  very  meager  return  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  trip. 

I  arrived  at  Champaign  shortly  after  noon  on  Dec.  11th  and 
at  once  repaired  to  the  Hotel  Beardsly,  registered,  and  began 
to  search  out  the  arriving  horticulturists,  and  make  their  ac- 
quaintances as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  first  session  was  held  at  Morrow  hall  in  the  agricultural 
building  at  Urbana,  at  10 :30  a.  m.  of  the  12th,  and  was  opened 
by  prayer,  following  which  was  the  treasurer's  report,  the  sev- 
eral items  of  which  were  of  absorbing  interest  to  me,  in  as 
much  as  Secretary  Cranefield  had  informed  me  that  our  society 
needed  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  to  properly  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  society,  and  I  had  been  pondering  the  subject  of 
whether  state  appropriations  to  horticultural  societies  were 
wisely  expended  and  were  doing  a  valuable  work  for  the  state. 

The  Illinois  appropriation  was  $5,000.  The  heaviest  items 
of  expense  were  the  annual  report,  cx>sting  about  $1,600,  and 
the  secretary's  salary  of  $400,  the  minor  items  being  program 
expenses,  premiums,  executive  board  expenses,  etc. 

The  report  showed  that  the  appropriation  had  all  l)oen  made 
proper  use  of  and  later  in  the  meeting  it  became  only  too  evi- 
dent that  many  important  matters  could  not  be  pushed  for  lack 
of  necessary  funds,  and  I  became  thoroughly  eonvineed  that  a 
much  larger  state  appropriation  would  have  been  wisely  ex- 
pended in  behalf  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state  by 
the  society. 

17— Hort. 
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The  secretary's  report  gave  a  summary  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  society,  and  dealt  with  the  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  report  and  other  matters,  an.d  was  followed  by  a 
spirited  discussion  of  methods  of  distributing  the  report  by  the 
members. 

The  president  in  his  annual  address  reviewed  the  valuable 
work  that  the  society  had  done  in  the  development  of  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  state,  the  horticultural  crops  of  the 
past  season ;  cited  the  value  of  the  station  reports  and  exhibits 
as  an  object  lesson  and  discussed  the  nursery  inspection  and 
urged  co-operation  in  making  the  law  effective  against  the  San 
Jose  scale. 

The  society  next  took  up  a  discussion  of  the  eiBEectiveness 
of  different  arsenites  for  spraying,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  favor  Paris  Green.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Stanton 
stated  that  lack  of  any  law  regarding  the  matter  made  Illinois 
the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  poor  grades  of  Paris  Green  on 
the  market  and  urgeS  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  some  means 
of  inspection  that  would  protect  the  public  in  this. 

The  principal  features  of  the  afternoon  session  were  a  paper 
on  peach  growing  by  Wm.  Miller  of  Ohio,  a  paper  on  "Spray- 
ing and  other  items  Gleaned  from  the  Apple  Crop  of  1906," 
by  H.  M.  Dunlap,  and  a  paper  on  small  fruit  shipping  and 
marketing  by  the  delegate  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  opened  by  prayer,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  needs  of  a  permanent  Experimental 
Station.  Other  items  of  this  session  were  the  report  of  com- 
mittee on  awards,  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  Small 
Fruits  on  the  Farm  by  W.  R.  Soverhill  and  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Burrill  on  Weed  Invasion  which  was  illustrated  by  specimen 
weeds  which  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  state. 

The  afternoon  session  contained  a  disappointment  in  that 
W.  A.  Taylor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  found  it 
imp^sible  to  be  present.  State  etomologist,  S.  A.  Forbes,  gave 
a  very  interesting  report  of  the  results  of  the  state  nursery  and 
orchard  inspection  which  impressed  me  very  forcibly  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  San  Jose  scale  and  its  danger  to  fruit  in- 
terests. Professor  Forlx?3  reported  that  the  scale  had  been 
found  in  55  of  the  OS  counties  of  the  state-  That  of  the  in- 
fested orchards  tw-o  counties  contained  40  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
festation of  the  state  and  five  counties  contained  80  per  cent 
That  19,000  acres  of  orchard  had  been  found  infested  and  some- 
thing like  40  miles  of  hedge.  The  inspection  had  cost  the  state 
nearly  $0,000.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  this  report, 
Mr.  Smytlie,  the  delegate  from  Michigan,  stated  that  the  en- 
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terprising  fruitgrower  of  that  state  had  begun  to  look  upon  the 
scale  as  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  the  thorough  cultivator  found 
it  comparatively  easy  to  combat  and  that  it  forced  the  shiftless 
grower  who  was  always  depressing  the  market  with  poor  fruit 
out  of  the  business.  While  this  may  be  a  good  way  to  look 
upon  this  pest  when  present  let  us  pray  that  this  is  a  blessing 
that  we  will  escape. 

The  session  closed  with  a  very  instructive  paper  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Lloyd  on  "Promoting  the  Early  Development  of  Vege- 
table Crops". 

The  evening  session  was  a  short  one  consisting  of  a  very 
pleasing  paper  by  Miss  Bemice  L.  Foster,  entitled  "Culture 
and  Horticulture,"  and  a  thoroughly  practical  paper  by  Miss 
Hettie  M.  Anthony  entitled  "Domestic  Science,  its  Growth 
and  Influence".  Immediately  following  this  short  programme 
the  members  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Dean  Davenport  where 
they  were  royally  received  and  entertained  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

The  session  of  Friday  forenoon  was  taken  up  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  growers'  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of  the  apple 
crop,  reports  of  various  committees,  and  a  condensed  report  of 
the  Experimental  Stations  by  J.  R.  Reasoner. 

This  being  the  last  session  of  the  meeting  the  members  scat- 
tered to  their  respective  homes. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 

HORT.  SOCIETY. 

Jos.  D.  Teeleven,  Omro. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  city  of  Joliet,  December 
i  and  5,  1906.  Although  Joliet  is  a  city  that  Chicago  is  much 
interested  in  I  found  everything  quiet  and  orderly  and  the  city 
tried  in  every  way  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  convention  and 
as  your  delegate  I  was  made  most  welcome  and  treated  with 
every  courtesy  by  the  jolly  Illinois  horticulturists. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  their  beauti- 
ful Library  Building  which  is  thoroughly  modem  in  every  de- 
tail and  built  entirely  by  the  city. 

Joliet  claims  more  miles  of  paved  streets  than  any  city  of 
the  west  and  high  school  buildings  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
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The  city  boasts  of  a  Civic  Improvement  Society  with  a  large 
membership  who  are  doing  a  good  work.  The  Northern  Illinois 
Society  always  change  their  place  of  meeting  each  year  and  I 
think  by  doing  so  that  it  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  organiza- 
tion but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
president,  seems  to  be  the  right  man  for  a  leader  and  his  good 
work  is  appreciated  for  he  was  again  re-elected. 

The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  very  fine.  One 
thing  which  was  very  noticeable  was  the  great  number  of  red 
apples  seen  in  the  display.  All  apples  were  smooth  and  per- 
fect, which  tends  to  show  the  great  benefit  derived  from  thor- 
ough spraying  as  we  all  know  the  Illinois  horticulturists  are 
right  to  the  front  in  this  important  work. 

After  looking  over  the  fruit  and  sampling  some,  we  wended 
our  way  to  the  hall.  The  morning  session  called  at  10 :30  a.  m. 
and  the  address  of  welcome,  response,  reports  and  general  busi- 
ness filled  the  time  until  the  noon  hour.  In  the  afternoon 
three  very  interesting  papers  were  presented  on  "Grape  Cul- 
ture and  Trimming"  and  "Gro\ving  Strawberries  for  the  Home" 
and  "Curculio  and  Codling  Moth".  These  papers  were  listened 
to  with  close  attention  and  verj'  spirited  discussions  followed 
on  each  subject 

The  first  evening's  session  was  given  over  to  the  ladies  and 
the  programme  was  full  of  enthusiasm  with  papers  and  prac- 
tical talks.  There  was  a  large  audience  and  these  farmers'  and 
horticulturists'  wives  were  listened  to  with  as  much  interest 
and  attention  as  was  accorded  others.  I  noticed  that  through- 
out the  session  the  ladies  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
and  that  there  was  a  good  attendance  at  all  the  sessions. 

The  last  day  we  were  treated  to  a  talk  bv  Mr.  Beattv  of 
Three  Rivers,  ]\riehigan,  on  the  subject  of  "Growing  and  Mar- 
keting Fancy  Strawberries".  Also  interesting  papers  on 
"Truck  Gardening,"  "Ilenewing  Old  Orchards,"  "Currants  and 
Goosobc^rries".  Tlie  subject  of  spraying  was  presente<l  by  Sen- 
ator Dunlap.  He  de^ms  it  a  necessity  even  though  we  grow 
only  a  small  quantity  of  fruit.  Ho  claimed  he  would  have 
eight  barrels  of  Xo.  1  apples  whore  trees  are  sprayed  to  two 
barrels  of  Xo.  2  aj)ples  where  trees  arc  not  sprayed.  A  report 
from  one  of  their  experiment  stations  showed  that  they  had 
made  a  test  on  86  varieties  of  plums  and  discarded  all  but 
four.  The  last  evening's  programme  was  given  by  the  young 
people  and  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  one  of  the  high 
schools.  The  music  for  the  evening  was  furnished  by  the 
students  of  the  high  school  and  was  exceptionally  fine  and 
added  much  to  the  evening's  enjoyment  and  was  a  rare  treat 
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and  a  real  pleasure  to  all.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  State 
Supt  of  Schools  of  Illinois  and  by  Dean  l3avenport  of  Chi- 
cago University  which  were  very  instructive. 

I  thank  the  Wisconsin  Society  for  sending  me  as  a  delegate 
for  I  had  a  very  pleasant,  enjoyable  and  I  trust  instructive 
time. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  MICHIGAN  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

D.  E.  Bingham. 

As  delegate  from  this  society  to  Michigan,  I  have  a  short  re- 
port to  make.  This  report  is  not  short  because  of  a  lack  of  good 
things  to  report  on,  but  simply  for  lack  of  time.  Our  program 
is  full  and  therefore  I  will  only  attempt  to  give  you  a  few  of 
the  many  good  points  I  got  while  at  this  meeting.  Michigan's 
fruit  interests  are  large,  many  individual  growers  using  more 
Blue  Vitrei  than  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin  for  spraying  pur- 
poses, and  there  was  just  such  men  at  this  meeting,  and  of 
course  many  growers,  like  our  Wisconsin  growers,  learning  and 
anxious  to  learn  more.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  pro- 
gram and  mention  the  good  things  in  each  paper,  but  will  sim- 
ply say  that  the  whole  prc^am  was  right  to  the  point  and  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  Our  meetings  were  all  held  in  the  Bell 
Opera  house  and  were  called  to  order  promptly  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  next  door  to  the  opera  house  was  a  vacant  building 
which  was  used  during  the  meeting  as  a  fruit  display  room  and 
also  for  showing  the  different  styles  and  makes  of  power  and 
hand  sprayers.  This  room  was  always  closed  while  the  meeting 
was  in  session  and  in  this  way  all  attended  the  meetings,  giving 
the  meetings  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  fruit  display  was  very  good. 

The  most  important  topics  under  discussion  this  year  in  Mich- 
igan were  the  October  freeze  and  San  Jose  scale,  both  of  which 
hit  Michigan  pretty  hard.  The  topic  of  San  Jose  scale  was 
handled  in  a  way  that  shows  very  conclusively  that  Michigan 
can  hold  her  own  even  against  this  insect  pest. 

The  October  freeze  did  untold  damage  to  young  orchards, 
many  pulling  their's  out,  others  cutting  back  where  trees  were 
young  enough. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  now  at  my  disposal  to 
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tell  you  of  all  the  good  things  that  were  on  the  program,  and 
therefore  I  will  end  my  report  by  saying  that  I  found  a  real, 
live,  earnest  lot  of  horticulturists  at  Benton  Harbor.  I  was 
royally  entertained,  enjoyed  the  meeting  every  minute  and  feel 
that  great  good  cannot  help  but  come  from  such  gatherings  and 
discussions. 


After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  the  president  introduced  to  the 
society  the  visitors  and  delegates  from  other  states. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bryant  (delegate  from  Illinois  State  Society)  : 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  Wisconsin  horticulturists.  My  home  being  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  we  realize  that  our  problems  in  fruit 
growing  and  orcharding  are  much  the  same  as  yours  here,  vary- 
ing perhaps  only  in  degree  and  we  all  know  that  there  are  gen- 
eral problems  in  the  horticultural  world  that  we  oan  all  help 
solve  and  I  hope  to  absorb  much  from  your  meeting.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  you  will  get  very  much  from  me, 
but  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  at  any  time  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  called  upon.  I  hope  to  go  back  to  Illinois  with  a  great  many 
good  things. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Lemmon  (Iowa)  :  I  am  like  the  other  gentleman, 
I  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  in  fact,  I  know 
that  I  cannot  teach,  I  expect  to  learn.  I  know  that  our  so- 
ciety has  gotten  many  good  things  from  Wisconsin.  Secretary 
Wilson  is  an  Iowa  man  and  when  at  Washington  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  agriculturist,  he  said  that  those  men  that  have  taken 
up  fruit  growing  as  a  specialty  are  far  above  the  average  in 
energy  and  intelligence,  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be  in 
this  meeting  very  long  before  he  realizes  that  Wilson  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  and  I  hope  to 
learn  much  in  this  meeting. 

Mr.  C  H.  True  (N.  E.  la.)  :  I  may  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  today  realizing  what  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
hoped  for,  and  have  looked  forward  to  and  that  is  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  meeting  the  Wisconsin  horticulturists  as  I  am  meet- 
ing you  here  today.  T  need  not  tell  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
what  we  are  doing  in  dowii  in  Iowa  in  the  way  of  fruit  grow- 
ing, etc.,  l)ec»au?e  quite  a  number  of  your  members  have  been 
with  us  at  different  times,  both  in  our  district  and  in  our  state 
societies.  I  might  name  half  a  dozen  that  are  present  hero 
today  that  have  been  present  with  us  at  different  times  and  you 
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all  know  the  very  cordial  and  kindly  feelings  that  have  existed 
between  fruit  growers  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  for  many  years 
past,  and  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  am  here  in  part  for  pleas- 
ure, I  also  present  myself  for  service  and  I  shall  appropriate 
the  very  kind  invitation  of  the  president  in  saying  that  visitors 
should  feel  themselves  perfectly  at  home  and  1  am  already  en- 
joying very  much  this  pleasant  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Turner  (N.  Ills.)  :  I  fell  like  Mr.  Bryant  of  our 
state  society,  that  I  am  here  more  to  learn  than  to  instruct. 

Mr.  E.  Hutchins  (Mich.)  :  Mr.  President  and  members,  it 
always  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  meet  with  aggres- 
sive, progressive,  intelligent,  enthusiastic  horticulturists.  I  feel 
at  home  among  that  class  of  people.  I  may  say  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  to  meet  you  people  here.  Every  summer 
we  ship  our  Duchess  apples  to  Chicago  and  when  we  are  ship- 
ping the  last  lot,  the  price  usually  drops  and  the  market  reports 
state  that  the  market  is  liberally  supplied  from  Wisconsin,  and 
as  I  have  been  along  up  and  down  South  Water  street,  I  have 
seen  as  nice  batches  of  apples  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  tiiat  they 
told  me  came  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  been  quite  interested 
in  meeting  men  who  grow  such  nice  apples.  1  do  not  know, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  am  getting  myself  into  a  little  dilemma 
in  saying  this,  for  we  grow  some  nice  apples  in  Michigan  and 
people  sometimes  get  reports  mixed  and  if  I  am  not  careful, 
when  I  get  back  home  the  report  will  come  there  that  I  have  said 
that  I  saw  some  of  the  nicest  apples  that  I  ever  saw,  and  some 
one  will  ask  me  where  I  have  been  in  my  state.  I  will  just  simply 
say  that  those  Duchess  apples  were  as  nice  as  any  Duchess  I 
ever  saw.  I  will  have  a  little  more  to  say  along  this  line  per- 
haps later  on.  I  want  to  say  this,  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested indeed  in  the  reports  I  have  heard  from  your  local  societies 
and  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  and  I  have  already  learned  a 
great  deal.  I  only  hope  that  I  may  be  able  in  some  way  to  make 
some  little  return  for  all  I  am  getting  and  expect  to  get  out  of 
these  meetings. 

Mr.  John  Howard  (Minn.)  :  I  am  only  an  amateur  in  this 
business  and  I  have  little  to  say  this  morning,  but  I  am  glad  to 
be  with  you  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  meeting.  I  am 
already  interested  and  hope  to  get  more  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hoy  Underwood:  I  come  from  Minnesota  also  and 
know  Brother  Howard  pretty  well.  I  know  he  is  very  modest; 
we  are  very  fortunate  up  there  in  having  Mr.  Howard  repre- 
sent us.  He  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  grow- 
ers in  our  state.  While  others  have  been  growing  experimental 
orchards,  Mr.  Howard  has  been  building  up  a  commercial  or- 
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chard  and  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  know  about  our  com- 
mercial orchards,  Mr.  Howard  can  certainly  tell  you,  if  any 
one  can  in  Minnesota. 

Prof.  Blair  (Canada)  :  I  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  speech,  in  fact,  I  had  not  thought  such  a  thing 
as  being  called  on  formally  this  morning.  1  come  from  that 
northern  country,  Canada,  from  the  province  of  Quebec  I 
might  state  briefly  that  I  am  interested  there  in  McDonald  Col- 
lege that  is  being  erected  at  Montreal  by  Sir  William  McDon- 
ald, a  man  who  has  seen  fit  to  put  some  five  million  dollars  into 
an  institution  that  will  develop  knowledge  of  horticultural 
work,  devoted  entirely  to  that  purposa  That  institution  is  now 
in  the  course  of  erection  and  I  have  had  so  far  chai^  of  the 
horticultural  work  and  am  trying  to  pick  up  some  ideas,  find 
out  something  that  will  help  us  in  our  work  in  connection  with 
horticulture.  1  might  say,  when  I  come  amongst  you  as  fruit 
growers,  that  I  feel  at  home,  because  I  know  you  are  working 
along  the  same  lines  that  we  are  and  there  is  that  brotherly  feel- 
ing that  we  know  exists  among  all  horticultural  societies  and 
horticultural  people.  The  program  that  you  have  here  will  cei^ 
tainly  interest  me,  because  there  are  many  things  on  that  pro- 
gram that  are  along  the  same  lines  that  we  are  trying  to  work 
on  in  our  country.  Many  of  the  varieties  that  you  have  here 
are  adapted  to  our  conditions  more  nearly  than  the  varieties  that 
are  grown  fartlier  south.  For  instance,  you  have  the  Patten's 
(ireening  and  the  Hibernal  and  some  of  those  varieties  which 
do  exceedingly  well  with  us  under  more  or  less  adverse  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  you  know  our  standard  variety  around  the 
island  of  Montreal  is  the  Fameuse  apple,  that  old  French  apple 
that  we  think  is  the  best  apple  on  earth  except  the  Mcintosh 
Rrd,  which  wo  think  is  ahead  of  the  Fameuse,  thinking  it  the 
Ix'st  apple  yet  introduced  in  our  country.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
^Mcintosh  apple  is  the  apple  for  you,  but  we  find  it  much  hardier 
that  the  Fameuse.  I  know  it  is  not  the  intention  for  me  to  say 
vorv'  much  this  morning,  so  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

Mr.  Matthew  Crawford  (O.):  You  heard  enough  of  me 
last  winter,  you  will  not  need  more  than  a  word  from  me  today. 

^Ir.  (\  (x.  Patten  (Iowa)  :  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure 
ind(  ( d  to  meet  the  Wisconsin  horticultural  people.  I  used  to 
think  that  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Wisconsin  when  Mr. 
PeflFer  was  living,  ^Ir.  Smith  and  Mr.  Plumb  and  many  others 
of  the  older  meinl)ers  of  this  society,  I  seemed  to  know  them 
all.  Yet  when  I  come  among  you  now,  I  find  that  I  am  a 
stranger  to  a  very  largo  majority  of  the  people  here,  not  having 
lived  in  Wisconsin  and  having  lived  in  Iowa  for  fortytwo  years 
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and  having  been  so  long  identified  with  the  horticultural  inter- 
ests in  that  state  and  Minnesota,  I  seem  to  have  a  large  number 
of  acquaintances  and  a  broadening  interest  in  this  matter,  so 
that  I  really  feel,  having  lived  in  Wisconsin  as  long  as  I  did,  I 
feel  that  when  I  come  back  here  as  though  I  were  in  a  measure 
at  home.  When  I  come  back  to  Minnesota,  I  have  been  there 
so  many  times  that  I  feel  at  liome  there,  and  in  Iowa,  of  course, 
I  could  not  help  but  feci  at  home  after  the  long  time  I  have 
lived  there,  but  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  see 
such  a  growth  in  horticultural  interests  in  W^isconsin  and  also 
in  Minnesota  as  we  see  it  there.  I  am  especially  glad  to  see  this 
in  Wisconsin,  because  there  have  been  times  1  have  been  here 
when  there  have  been  but  a  handful  of  people  that  would  meet 
here  and  horticulture  seemed  to  lag  for  a  good  many  years  here, 
but  I  realize  now,  looking  over  this  audience,  that  we  in  Iowa, 
being  a  little  more  favorably  located  in  some  respects  as  to  fruit 
growing,  as  we  grow  peaches  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
and  in  quite  a  section  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  we  can 
grow  pears  abimdantly,  I  feel  that  we  shall  have  to  be  up  and 
doing  or  else  Wisconsin  people  will  leave  us  far  behind. 

Prof.  Hansen  (S.  D.)  :  I  shall  come  in  for  a  share  of  your 
time  a  little  later  in  the  session,  so  I  wish  simply  to  indicate 
my  horticultural  platform.  I  think  1899  was  the  last  time  I 
was  here,  perhaps  one  time  before  this.  The  platform  is  that  I 
believe  mainly  in  our  native  fruits,  but  if  there  is  anything  any- 
where else  in  the  world  of  any  value,  we  want  to  get  it.  In 
other  words,  we  want  the  earth  in  the  horticultural  sense,  any- 
thing we  can  use  we  want  to  get  hold  of  and  employ  in  out 
horticultural  operations,  and  I  think  with  that  broad  platform 
to  stand  on,  that  we  will  surely  win  out.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Graves  (Mo.):  A  Missourian  has  to  be  sho^ii;  I  am 
on  the  plate  now,  but  somewhat  withered.  I  am  from  the  al- 
most extreme  corner  of  southwestern  Missouri ;  I  was  shipped 
up  under  refrigeration  and  since  my  arrival  I  have  been  in  cold 
storage.  For  a  time,  however,  I  have  been  submitted  to  quite 
considerable  heat  and  that  deteriorates  even  good  fruit,  conse- 
quently, I  am  in  a  dilapitated  condition.  I  am  like  one  of 
whom  you  have  read  in  the  old  Book,  ^^I  am  with  you  in  weak- 
ness and  fear  and  much  trembling,"  for  I  contracted  a  rather 
pronounced  case  of  grip  that  stripped  me  of  my  appetite,  so 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  many  of  the  good  things  I 
have  seen  in  your  state.  I  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
of  this  trip  to  the  meeting  of  the  horticultural  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  never  have  been  here  before,  I  had  no  personal  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  your  society,  and  the  general  condition  of 
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the  state,  but  I  have  read  considerable  of  these  things  and  I 
had  a  very  earnest  desire  to  look  in  upon  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety here  and  see  its  doings,  and  I  assure  you  I  very  much  en- 
joyed the  deliberations  so  far  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  will 
continue.  I  believe  in  reciprocity.  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  you  come  do^vn  into  our  comer  of  the  world  and  see  us. 
We  grow  fruit  there,  possibly  you  have  heard  that  that  is  the 
land  of  the  big  red  apple.  Missouri  has  more  orchard  trees 
growing  in  it  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  It  does  not 
grow  more  fruit  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union  for  the  rea- 
son that  many  of  our  orchards  are  new  and  have  not  come  into 
bearing,  but  later  on  if  things  move  well,  Missouri  will  be  heard 
from  in  the  propagation  of  good  fruit.  I  am  here,  hoping  that 
I  may  learn  much  from  the  horticulturists  in  this  state  and  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  you 
take  hold  of  this  work. 

On  motion,  the  visiting  delegates  were  made  honorary  mem- 
bers. 
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R^eports  oi  Delegates  From  Local 

Societies. 


LA  CROSSE. 
MJK.  John  Van  Loon. 

Mr.  Van  Loon :  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  report  from  our 
secretary,  but  Mr.  Philips,  one  of  our  oldest  members,  has  con- 
sented to  make  such  a  report. 

Mr.  Philips:  After  the  Grange  played  out,  we  organized 
an  agricultural  society,  but  Mr.  Hansen  and  myself  were  the 
only  ones  that  would  attend,  so  we  disbanded  and  then  organ- 
ized the  La  Crosse  County  Horticultural  Association  and  we 
have  been  keeping  that  up  for  twenty-five  years,  holding  four 
meetings  every  "svinter ;  the  ladies  bring  provisions  and  we  have 
a  free  dinner.  They  discuss  agricultural  and  horticultural 
subjects  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  society  in  the  state  that 
for  twenty-five  years  has  don©  more  good  than  that  society. 
Children  that  I  have  seen  crawling  around  on  the  floor  are  now 
old  enough  to  discuss  subjects  with  interest;  they  are  men  and 
women  who  have  been  brought  up  in  that  environment  and 
every  meeting  we  have  there  is  just  as  good  as  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute. They  pack  the  house  at  every  meeting.  For  years 
we  have  had  del^ates;  last  year  Mr.  Cranefiold,  I  believe, 
thought  there  was  too  much  agriculture  or  other  things  mixed 
in  and  thought  they  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  a  delegate. 
This  year  he  has  consented  to  pay  the  expense  of  ]Mr.  Van  Loon. 
If  there  is  any  society  in  the  state  that  is  entitled  to  a  delegate, 
I  think  it  is  that  association.  The  secretary  is  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Emil  Hauser,  and  we  have  a  membership  of  forty. 
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WAUPACA. 

Ray  Barnes,  Secretary. 
Mbs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Del^aie. 

This  report  embraces  both  the  Waupaca  County  and  City 
Horticultural  Societies  as  the  county  society  was  merged  into 
the  Waupaca  Horticultural  Society  and  ImprQvement  Associa- 
tion three  years  ago.  Our  society  numbers  about  sixty  mem- 
bers. We  have  held  but  three  meetings  the  past  year.  Those 
were  well  attended  with  the  exception  of  the  annual  meeting 
in  January;  the  small  attendance  was  owing  to  a  bad  ice  and 
sleet  storm. 

The  officere  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  were  as  follows : 

President — W.  H.  Holmes,  City. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  L.  P.  West^  City. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  A.  D.  Barnes,  City. 

Secretary — P.  L.  Munger,  Waupaca  Route  1. 

Assistant  Secretary-^Ray  Barnes,  City. 

Treasurer — ^L.  P.  West,  Citv. 

A.  D.  Barnes,  chairman  programme  committee. 

Delegate  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
annual  winter  meeting  Feb.  5,  6,  7,  1907,  W.  H.  Holmes;  alter- 
nate delegate,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Our  society  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  state 
in  its  practical  demonstrations  of  spraying  potatoes,  fruit  trees, 
etc,  t/>  prevent  blight  and  kindred  diseases,  as  well  as  other 
things  along  those  lines  which  has  benefited  the  fruit  men  and 
farmers.  The  work  of  !Mr.  Sandsten  on  the  Chandler  farm 
near  Waupaca  City  in  demonstrating  the  value  of  spraying 
potatoes  was  well  written  up  and  advertised  by  the  local  press 
and  by  tlie  state  bulletins  and  was  no  doubt  productive  of  great 
good.  Our  local  nurserymen  are  busy  grafting  now.  A  second 
nursery  on  a  small  scale  was  started  here  the  past  season.  Sev- 
eral new  seedling  apples  have  materialized  but  have  not  been 
fully  tested  so  as  to  admit  of  a  report  at  this  time. 
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OMRO. 

Mrs.  Jas.  Stead,  Secretary. 
Henry  Ross,  Delegate. 

The  Omro  Horticultural  Society  respectfully  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  1906: 

Our  society  has  held  eleven  meetings  during  the  past  year. 
At  our  August  meeting  we  invited  Algoma  Society  to  meet  with 
us,  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  at  this  meeting 
Professor  R.  A.  Moore  of  Madison,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  subject  of  Com  and  Alfalfa. 

In  November  we  held  a  successful  Chrysanthemum  Show 
and  Fair.  We  have  a  membership  of  70  with  a  good  attend- 
ance at  our  regular  meetings,  which  we  hold  at  the  homes  of 
our  members  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  Jan.  11,  1907,  the  follomng  ofiBr 
cers  were  elected : 

President — A.  C.  Marshall. 

Vice-President — Chas.  Oak. 

Secretary — ^Mrs.  Jas.  Stead. 

Treasurer — ^^Irs.  A.  B.  Frees. 

Delegate  to  Winter  Meeting — ^Henry  Ross. 

Alternate  Delegate  to  Winter  Meeting — Mrs.  Jas.  Stead. 

Executive  Board — Guy  Treleven,  W.  R.  Van  Gilder,  Mrs. 
Myrtie  Frye,  Mrs.  Mattie  Thomas. 


ALGOMA. 


H.  C.  CiiRisTENSEN,  Secretary. 
S.  Jj.  Smith,  Delegate. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  report  in  behalf 
of  the  Algoma  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 

The  Algoma  Horticultural  Society  meets  at  Algoma  Grange 
hall,  three  miles  west  of  Oshkosh  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month  and  numbers  upwards  of  fifty  members.  It  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  socially  and  financially. 

We  have  a  nimiber  of  practical  horticulturists  among  our 
members  and  the  discussions  at  our  regular  meetings  are  very 
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interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  Other  features  of  the  meet- 
ings are  a  literary  programme  and  the  serving  of  refreshments 
which  greatly  enhance  the  sociability  of  the  occasion. 

Our  public  entertainments  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
are  always  well  attended,  while  our  annual  dinners  which  are 
known  as  "Old  Settlers  Dinners,"  have  become  an  event  in 
which  the  whole  country  as  well  as  a  large  number  from  the 
city  take  part  At  the  last  dinner  in  March,  1906,  fifty  dol- 
lars was  cleared  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  held  in  January,  1907,  the 
following  were  chosen : 

President — John  Atheam. 

Vice-President — Thos.  A.  Cook. 

Secretary — ^H.  C.  Christensen. 

Treasurer — 0.  Phillipsen. 

At  the  February  meeting  S.  L.  Smith  was  elected  delegate  to 
represent  the  society  at  the  winter  meeting  at  Madison,  Wis. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  members  of  the  executive 
board:  Mrs.  S.  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  John  Atheam,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Austin  Payton. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Sheppard  and  Mrs.  Thos.  A.  Cook  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  temporary  vacancies  on  the  board. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  enclosed  report. 


LAKE  MILLS. 

Dean  K  Smith,  Secretary. 
RoBEBT  Fargo,  Delegate. 

Report  of  the  business  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mills  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  Saturady  evening,  January  26,  1907,  at 
the  home  of  Robert  Fargo. 

!M!r.  George  Kellogg  acted  as  chairman  and  the  follosving  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President — George  Kellogg. 

Vice-President — Mr.  C.  T.  Fargo. 

Secretarv — Dean  Smith. 

Treasurer — Robert  Fargo. 

Mr.  Robert  Fargo  was  elected  to  represent  the  Lake  Mills 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  to  be  held  at  Madison  on  February  5,  6  and  7. 
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Plans  were  adoped  to  hold  monthly  meetings  throughout  the 
year. 

Mesdames  Bernard  and  Fargo  were  elected  to  arrange  pro- 
grammes for  these  meetings. 

Aftei*  the  business  was  transacted  the  following  programme 
was  given: 

A  paper  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Schultz  on  "Pears"  was  read 
by  Miss  Grimm  of  Jefferson. 

"My  Flower  Garden,"  was  read  by  Mrs.  K  J.  Fargo. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fargo  read  an  article  on  "Perennials." 

Mr.  L.  D.  Fargo  read  an  article  on  "Forestry." 

The  papers  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fargo  and  Mr.  Robert  Schultz  were 
published  later  in  the  Lake  Mills  Leader  at  a  request  of  the 
society. 

The  organization  consists  of  twenty-five  members.  After  a 
discussion  of  various  facts  in  the  interest  of  Horticulture  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


SPARTA. 

K  A.  RionABDsoN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 
J.  W.  Levebich,  Delegate. 

The  Sparta  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Sparta,  Wis., 
would  respectfully  report  to  you  the  closing  of  a  very  successful 
year's  business,  in  fact  far  more  successful  from  a  financial 
basis  than  any  previous  year  in  our  existence. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  association  held  March  17,  1906,  our 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  changed  and  the  manner  of  sell- 
ing our  fruit  placed  on  a  co-operative  basis.  A  very  marked  in- 
crease in  cash  to  our  members  for  their  fruit  has  been  the  result, 
and  all  are  well  satisfied  with  this  system  of  disposing  of  fruit. 
The  sale  of  all  fruit  has  been  made  by  our  careful  and  efficient 
manager,  Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson. 

We  consider  our  fruit  crop  rather  light  this  season,  yet  our 
sales  reached  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00).  The 
expense  of  grading,  selling,  and  conducting  the  business  was 
but  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
shows  a  balance  of  over  nine  hundred  dollars  ($900.00)  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 
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Our  association  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  has 
nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  members,  with  officers  as 
follows : 

President — W.  H.  Ilanchett. 

Secretary  and  manager — ^E.  A.  Richardson. 

Treasurer — D.  W.  Cheney. 

Directors — ^F.  W.  Teall,  vice-president,  J.  W.  Leverich,  B. 
H.  Wright,  P.  IT.  Wagner,  J.  L.  Herbst,  and  W.  D.  Williams. 

Our  annual  meeting  was  hold  Feb.  2nd,  at  which  the  associa- 
tion voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000.00),  also  to  purchase  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Sparta 
to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  so  as  to  have 
our  own  building  and  grounds  with  which  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  at 
the  last  meeting  of  our  association: 

Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  asking 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  "Wisconsin  State  Horticultural 
Society"  be  increased  to  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000.00), 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  Sparta  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation in  annual  convention  assembled,  that  we  do  hereby  re- 
quest our  senator,  Hon.  H.  W.  Barker,  and  our  representative, 
Hon.  John  R,  Jones,  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  above  bill  in  the  senate  and  assembly,  as  we  be- 
lieve much  good  can  be  rendered  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
state  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation 
by  the  state  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  our  secretarv  be  and  is  herebv  directed  to  for- 
ward  to  our  senator  and  representative  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

The  members  of  our  association  wish  to  extend  a  cordial  and 
urgent  invitation  to  this  society  to  hold  the  Summer  meeting 
at  the  city  of  Sparta.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  make 
the  meeting  a  success,  and  ho])e  that  the  executive  committee 
may  decide  to  hold  this  meeting  at  Sparta. 

ifore  of  the  workings  of  our  society  will  be  given  to  this 
meeting  by  our  manager,  Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  close  tliis  re- 
port by  extending  to  all  members  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  an  invitation  to  visit  us  and  inspect  our  manner  of  co- 
operation in  the  marketing  of  fruit.  Our  association  has 
proven,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  business  methods  can  be  as  profit- 
able when  applied  to  the  management  and  sale  of  fruit  as  to  any 
line  of  business. 
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MANITOWOC. 

J.  A.  BooK;  Secretary. 
Prof.  T.  Ciiristensen,  Delegate.     • 

Report  of  the  Manitowoc  County  Horticultural  Society,  Man- 
itowoc, Wis.,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural'  Society. 

Manitowoc  County  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  Oct. 
20,  1906.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  Jan.  19,  1907.  Owing  to  inclemency  of  the  weather  the 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  expected. 
Several  addresses,  very  instructive  and  interesting,  were  given 
by  several  members.  Twenty-four  different  varieties  of  apples, 
grown  in  Manitowoc  county,  were  exhibited. 

This  society,  less  than  half  a  year  old,  has  a  membership  of 
about  fifty,  which  will  be  increased  to  one  hundred  by  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  County  Teachers' 
Training  School  rooms  in  the  public  library  building,  Manito- 
woc, Wis. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  instnicting  the  Manit4>woc  county 
representative  in  the  state  legislature  to  use  their  influence  in 
increasing  the  state  aid  of  the  State  Horticultural  Societv,  and 
also  work  to  the  establishment  of  a  trial  orchard  in  Manitowoc 
county. 

The  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

President — H.  F.  Hubl)ard,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Vice-president — J.  C.  Paulson,  R.  F.  D.  Xo.  4,  Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Secretary — J.  A.  Book,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Treasurer — ^Fred  Christiansen,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

The  above  officers  constituted  the  executive  committee.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  during  the  mid-summer. 


RUSHFORD. 
H.  H.  G.  Bradt,  Secretary  and  Delegate. 

In  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Rush  ford  Hortirul- 
tural  and  Improvement  Societv  we  are  happy  to  say  we  retain 
our  interest  in  our  chosen  work  and  are  as  progressive  as  over 
in  fostering  the  pure  and  elevating  lines  of  horticulture. 
18— Hort. 
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Our  society  numbers  sixty-five  members,  and  we  feel  that 
the  unifonn  excellence  of  our  membership  contributes  greatly 
to  our  success,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  successful  results  must 
come  from  intelligent,  energetic,  and  self  sacrificing  efforts. 

All  our  meetings  are  held  in  Eureka ;  the  stated  dates  of  our 
regular  meetings  are  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.  The 
proceedings  are  conducted  through  a  regular  "Order  of  Busi- 
ness," in  which  discussions  of  selected  topics  of  moment  are 
freely  and  comprehensively  handled. 

Programs  of  entertainment,  A\'ith  music,  recitations  and  read- 
ings are  provided  by  committees,  and  all  that  are  willing  to  vol- 
unteer anything  of  interest  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

Picnic  dinners  are  furnished  by  our  ladies  and  are  consid- 
ered  a  standard  institution  with  us,  and  all  indulge  in  those 
bounteous  blessings  with  due  appreciation  of  their  merits. 

Our  flower  and  fruit  exhibits  are  a  delight  to  numerous  visit- 
ors and  beget  a  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm  with  all  beholders, 
many  of  whom  arc  attracted  from  a  distance  by  the  well  known 
character  of  our  displays. 

We  have  a  specialty  in  propagating  hardy  seedling  apples  in 
which  we  have  developed  several  valuable  varieties. 

The  deep  interest  manifested  upon  the  kindred  subjects  of 
horticulture  and  floriculture  witliin  the  limits  of  our  societv 
are  most  gratifying,  and  we  feel  assured  that  every  member  of 
our  association  think  they  are  amply  recompensed  for  their  ef- 
forts in  past  years  in  the  instituting  of  and  sustaining  our  gen- 
eral work. 

Our  officers  for  1907  are: 

President — Dr.  T.  E.  IxK)pe. 

First  vice-president — J.  F.  Diley. 

Second  vice-president — Mrs.  I.  E.  Becker. 

Treasurer — ^^Irs.  M.  E.  Penniman. 

Recording  and  corresponding  secretary — H.  H.  G.  Bradt. 

Assistant  secretarv — Mrs.  Mae  Tj.  Bradt. 

Delegate  to  1007  state  winter  meeting — H.  H.  6.  Bradt 

Alternate — Mrs.  Mae  L.  Bradt. 
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LAKE  GENEVA  GARDNERS'  AND  FOREMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Axel  Johnson,  Delegate. 

The  following  is  a  short  report  of  the  Lake  Geneva  Garden- 
ers' and  Foremen's  Association's  work  for  the  year  just  gone  by : 
Meetings  have  been  held  once  a  month  regular  and  several 
special  meetings  have  had  to  be  held  in  order  to  get  through 
with  the  amount  of  work  on  hand.  Papers  have  been  written 
by  many  of  the  members  on  various  subjects  giving  their  per- 
sonal experience  on  the  subject.  This  has  alwaya  brought  forth 
a  lively  discussion  and  has  been  very  instructive  to  all. 

Several  small  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  our  hall  at  our 
meetings,  such  as  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  of  rare  qualities, 
and  scarcely  a  meeting  has  passed  without  something  has  been 
brought  by  somebody  for  exhibition  and  discussion.  A  flower 
show  was  held  last  November  and  proved  a  great  success  in 
every  way.  It  brought  out  •as  fine  a  lot  of  exhibition  material 
as  you  will  find  anywhere. 

In  cut  flowers:  Roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  violets, 
lily  of  the  valley,  etc 

Plants  were  mostly  chrysanthemums,  but  there  were  also  to 
be  seen  an  excellent  collection  of  other  plants  too  numerous  to 
mention.     Fruits  and  v^etables  were  also  represented. 

We  also  had  a  children's  chrysanthemum  show.  Our  associa- 
tion distributed  over  500  chrysanthemum  plants  last  May  with 
instructions  how  to  grow  and  care  for  them  until  in  bloom, 
among  the  school  children.  At  the  same  time  and  place  as  we 
had  our  show  the  children  had  theirs,  under  the  supervision  of 
our  chrysanthemum  committee,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
plants  were  brought.  Some  plants  were  very  well  grown,  others 
were  not  as  good,  but  if  you  had  seen  the  children  that  brought 
their  plants  you  would  have  said  as  we  did :  "It  was  well  worth 
the  effort." 

We  had  them  classified  as  follows : 

Class  1,  consisting  of  1  and  2  grades. 

Class  2,  consisting  of  3  and  4  grades. 

Class  3,  consisting  of  5  and  6  grades. 

Class  4,  consisting  of  7  and  8  grades. 

Class  5,  consisting  of  gardners'  children. 

• 

Four  prizes  were  given  to  each  class :  Ist  prize,  $5 ;  2nd, 
$2.50;  8rd,  $1.50;  4th,  $1;  thus  distributing  $50  in  prizes 
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among  the  school  children.     It  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble 
for  other  societies  to  try  it. 

We  have  50  active  members  in  goo^l  standing,  9  associate 
members  and  36  honorary  members  (mostly  employers). 
Financially  our  association  is  in  very  good  standing: 

Our  income  for  the  year $839  75 

Our  expenses  for  the  year 494  86 

Cash  on  hand $344  89 


CRANBERRY  GROWERS. 
A.  C.  Rennktt,  Secret  a  rv. 

t 

A.  E,  Bknxktt,  Delegate. 

Dear  sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association  for  tlio  present  year: 

President — A.  E.  Bennett,  Grand  Rapid,  Wis. 

Vice-president — O.  O.  Potter,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Fitch,  Cranmoor,  Wis. 

Treasurer — J.  J.  Emerick,  Cranmoor,  Wis. 

Member  of  executive  committee,  J.  B.  Arpin,  Grand  Rapids^ 
Wis. 

Life  members,  26;  ordinary  paid-up  members,  24. 

Cash  on  hand,  $252.03. 

The  association  holds  two  meetings  annually,  one  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  January,  tlie  other  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding 
the  second  Monday  in  August.  The  association  is  in  a  united, 
healthy  condition  and  of  great  service  to  its  members. 
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PREMIUM   LIST   OF  THE 

WISCONSIN   STATE  IlORTIGULTUllAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  premiums  were  offered  for  Exhibits  of 
Fruit  at  tlie  Annual  Meeting 

Madison,  February,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  1907. 

1.  Best  Collection  of  Apples,  not  less  than  25 

varieties   (Srd  premium  $3.00) $10  00  $5  00 

2.  Best  4  varieties  Winter  Apples  for  market; 

quality,  hardiness,  pi-oductivenesa,  keep- 
ing qualities  and  appearance  to  bo  consid- 
ered      3  00  2  00 

3.  Best  3  varieties  Winter  Apples  for  family 

use ;  qualification  as  above 2  00  1  00 

4.  Best  New  Apple  named  and  in  bearing  at 

least  5  years  but  not  on  Society  fruit  list  5  00  2  50 

5.  Best  Seedling  Apple 3  00  2  00 

6.  Best  Plate  Baldwin 1  00  50 

7.  Best  Plate  Ben  Davis 1  00  50 

8.  Best  Plate.  Dominion 1  00  50 

9.  Best  Plate  Dudley 1  00  50 

10.  Best  Plate  Fameuse 1  00  50 

11.  Best  Plate  Gano  ..: 1  00  50 

12.  Best  Plate  Gideon  . 1  00  50 

13.  Best  Plate  Golden  Russett 1  00  50 

14.  Best  Plate  Longfield 1  00  50 

15.  Best  Plate  Mdinda   1  00  50 

16.  Best  Plate  Mann   1  00  50 

17.  Best  Plate  Mcintosh 1  00  50 

18.  Best  Plate  McMahan 1  00  50 

19.  Best  Plate  Milwaukee   1  00  50 

20.  Best  Plato  Newell 1  00  50 

21.  Best  Plate  Nortliern  Spy 1  00  50 

22.  Best  Plate  Northwestern  Greening 1  00  50 

23.  Best  Plate  Patten 1  00  50 

24.  Best  Plate  Perry  Ilussett 1  00  50 

25.  Best  Plate  Pewaukee 1  00  50 

26.  Best  Plate  Plumb  Cider 1  00  50 

27.  Best  Plate  Seek-No-Further 1  00  50 

28.  Best  Plate  Scott  Winter 1  00  50 

29.  Best  Plate  Sutton  Beauty 1  00  00 
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30.  Best  Plate  Tolman 1  00  50 

31.  Best  Plate  Twenty  Ounce 1  00  50 

32.  Best  Plate  Utter 1  00  60 

33.  Best  Plate  Wagner 1  00  50 

34.  Best  Plate  Waldbridge 1  00  50 

35.  Best  Plate  Wealthy 1  00  50 

36.  Beet  Plate  Willow  Twig 1  00  60 

37.  Best  Plate  Windsor 1  00  50 

38.  Best  Plate  Wolf  River 1  00  50 

39.  Beet  Peck  Northwestern  Greening 2  00  1  00 

40.  Best  Peck  Wealthy. 2  00  1  00 


LIST  OF  AWARDS— WINTER  MEETING. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  on  the  fruit 
exhibit  would  make  the  following  report : 

We  find  on  the  tables  upwards  of  350  plates  of  fruit,  mainly 
winter  varieties  of  apples,  upon  which  we  have  awarded  the 
following  premiums: 

Best  collection  of  apples,  not  less  than  25  varieties.  First, 
Henry  Simon;  second,  Bingham  and  Lawrence;  third,  tTohn 
Reis. 

Best  4  varieties  winter  apples  for  market,  quality,  hardinesj, 
productiveness,  keeping  qualities  and  appearance  to  be  consia- 
ered.     First,  A.  D.  Brown ;  second,  Henry  Simon. 

Best  three  varieties  winter  apples  for  family  use;  qualirica- 
tions  as  above.  First,  Bingham  and  La^vrcnce;  second,  A.  D. 
BrowTi. 

Best  new  apple  named  and  in  bearing  at  least  five  years  but 
not  on  society  fruit  list.   First,  John  Reis;  second,  A.  N.  Kelly. 

Seedling.     First,  John  Reis;  second,  M.  V.  Sperbeck. 

Baldwin.     First,  Bingham  and  Lawrence. 

Ben  Davis.     First,  A.  N.  Kelloy;  second,  E.  D.  Hopson. 

Dominion.     First,  Bingham  and  Lawrence. 

Famcuse.     First,  John  Reis;  second,  Henry  Simon. 

Gano.     First,  John  Reis ;  Bingham  and  Lawrence,  second. 

Gideon.     First,  John  Reis. 

Golden  Russett.  First,  Henry  Simon;  second,  Janes  P. 
Oleson. 

Longfield.  First,  A.  D.  Brown ;  second,  Bingham  and  Law- 
rence. 

^fann.     First,  A.  N.  Kelley;  second,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 
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Mcintosh.  First,  M.  V.  Sperbeck;  second,  Bingham  and 
Lawrence. 

McMahan.     First,  A.  D.  Brown ;  second,  A.  K.  Kelly. 

Newell.     First,  A.  D.  Brown;  second,  John  Keis. 

N.  Spy.     First,  P.  J.  James;  second,  A.  N.  Kelly. 

N.  W.  Greening.  First,  Bingham  and  Lawrence;  second, 
James  Riley. 

Patten.     First,  John  Heis. 

Perry  Russett.     First,  Henry  Simon. 

Pewaukee.     First,  A.  N.  Kelly;  second,  Henry  Simon. 

Seek-no-Further.     Fii-st,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 

Scott  Winter.  First,  A.  D.  Brown;  second,  Bingham  and 
Lawrence. 

Tolman.     First,  Henry  Simon ;  second,  Janes  P.  Oleson. 

Utter.     First,  Geo.  S.  Church ;  second,  Geo.  S.  Chnrch. 

Waldbridge.     First,  Henry  Simon;  second,  John  Reis. 

Wealthy.  First,  A.  D.  Brown;  second,  Bingham  and  Law- 
rence. 

Willow  Twig.  First,  Bingham  and  Lawrence ;  second,  Henry 
Simon. 

Windsor.  First,  Bingham  and  Lawrence;  second,  Geo.  G. 
Kellogg. 

Wolf  River.     First,  Henry  Simon ;  second,  A.  N.  Kelly. 

Peck  N.  W.  Greening.  First,  Bingham  and  Lawrence;  A. 
N.  Kelly,  second. 

Peck  Wealthy.     First,  A.  D.  Brown ;  second,  Henry  Simon. 

Your  committee  also  finds  on  the  tables  plates  of  several  va- 
rieties not  included  in  the  premium  list.  We  find  a  plate  of 
Merrimac  grapes  exhibited  by  Geo.  J.  Kellogg  for  which  we 
would  recommend  a  premium  of  50  cents  and  a  plate  of  seed- 
ling pears  exhibited  by  Janes  P.  Oleson  and  premium  of  $1.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  H.   True. 
C.  G.  Pattett. 
L.  G.  Kellogg. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

Wm.  Toolk,  Chairman. 

Tiie  following  resolutions  were  presented: 

Whereas,  a  very  great  amount  of  damage  is  done  every  year 
to  nurscrv'  and  orchard  trees  as  well  as  ornamental  shrubbery 
and 

Whereas,  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  these  pests  to  the  nur- 
sery men  and  orehardists  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Ilesolved,  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
annual  convention  assembled  do  earnestly  request  that  our  state 
legislature  shall  remove  all  restricttions  from  efforts  to  suppress 
the  rabbit  nuisance. 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  cause  these  resolutions  to  be  placed  before  the  proper 
cc^nmiittees  of  our  State  Senate  and  AssemWv. 

Kesolveil,  that  the  Wisconsin  State  lloilicultural  Society 
recommends  that  ^^single  plates"  of  varieties  of  fruits  ahall, 
when  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  be  arranged  sepa- 
rately from  ''collections'\ 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  instructed  to  convey  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Board. 

Ilesolved,  that  tlie  chair  appoint  three  members  to  constitute 
a  committee  to  conduct  means  and  methods  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  villages  and  cities  in  civic  improvement. 

Such  assistance  only  to  1k»  rendered  on  application  of  a  total 
nunrber  of  meml)ers  resident  in  tlie  village  or  city  making  the 
recpiest  and  further  that  the  total  number  of  petitioners  shall 
be  equal  to  one  member  for  each  500  pojmlation. 

II(*s(^1v(h1,  that  in  appn^eMation  of  the  devoted  and  excellent 
siTvices  rendered  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  by  the  retiring 

ottic(*rs,  the  Stx^ietv  extends  a  vote  of  thanks  and  its  felicitations 

*  _ 

to  Ex.  President  Loope  and  Ex.  Vice  President  Coe;  also  that 
this  resolution  l>e  rcvordcd  in  the  annual  report  and  further 
that  the  Se(»retary  be  and  is  h(Tebv  instructed  to  convey  di- 
rectly to  each  of  these  retiring  officers  the  sentiment  of  this 
text.' 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  PETITIONING  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  that  a  bill'  providing  for  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin  of  the  Devil's  Lake  re- 
gion to  be  used  as  a  State  Park ;  and, 

Whereas,  this  Society  believes  that  such  a  park  will  be  of 
great  and  permanent  usefulness  and  a  source  of  continued  en- 
joyment to  the  people  of  the  state  and  of  the  country  at  large, 
both  of  this  generation  and  of  the  generations  to  come ;  and, 

Whereas,  since  it  is  clearly  apparent  tliat  this  Devil's  Lake 
region,  as  well  as  many  other  beautiful  regions,  are  fast  dis- 
appearing and  subject  to  complete  devastation ;  and, 

Whereas,  this  Society  is  firmly  of  the  belief  that  regions  of 
imique  and  unusual  bciutj'  such  as  these  are  the  natural  heri- 
tages of  the  people  and  should  as  such  bo  under  the  control  of 
the  people; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society  repre- 
senting its  550  members,  this  day  assembled  in  annual  con- 
vention at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  does  hereby  respectfully  and 
urgently  petition  the  legislature  now  in  session  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  its  honorable  members  ade- 
quately and  suitably  provide  for  the  acquisition  by  the  state  of 
the  Devil's  Lake  region ;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  tliat  the  secretary  of  this  Society  be 
instructed  to  cause  these  resolutions  and  this  petition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  those  honorable  bodies,  the  Senate  and  tlie  Assembly, 
now  in  session. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  February  7,  1907. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  STATE  FAIR  EXHIBIT, 

SEEDLINGS. 

James  Apker,  Baraboo. 
John  F.  Swartz,  Kenosha. 
K.  K.  Newhouse,  Clinton. 
E.  D.  Orr,  Mt.  Hope. 
Janes  P.  Oleson,  Fond  du  Lac. 
A.  D.  Brown,  Baraboo. 
Edward  Hanko,  Sandusky. 
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E.  M.  Menn,  Norwalk. 

D.  C.  BuckstafF,  Oshkosh. 

M.  H.  B.  Cunningham,  Eockbridge. 

Will  L.  Taylor,  Mt  Hope. 

L.  A.  Carpenter,  Fond  du  Lac. 

H.  F.  Marsh,  Antigo. 

Urso  Downey,  Whitewater. 

Geo.  Gaylord,  Merrillan. 

().  G.  Johns,  Clintonville.    ' 

Fred  Rood,  Genoa. 

Ansel  Smith,  Sparta,  Wis. 


THE  DUDLEY  APPLE. 

AN  APPLE   OF   MEKIT   FOE  NORTHERN   WISCONSIN. 

The  Dudley,  sometimes  called  North  Star,  is  an  apple  that 
can  be  safely  recommended  for  culture  in  the  northern  counties 
of  this  state. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  vigorous  grower  and  productive. 
The  fruit  averages  larger  than  Oldenburg  and  ripens  in  Oc- 
tober at  Wausau,  Marshfield  and  points  north  of  these  places. 
Farther  south  it  ripens  with  Wealthy  or  a  trifle  earlier.  The 
following  history  and  description  is  from  Vol.  II  of  the  "Ap- 
ples of  Xew  York"  by  Prof.  Beach : 

"A  seedling  of  the  Oldenburg,  which  originated  with  J.  E, 
Dudley,  Castle  Hill,  Aroostook  county,  Maine.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  introduced  by  a  Rochester  nursery  under  the  name 
of  Xorth  Star,  but  it  was  afterward  found  that  this  name  had 
already  Ixjen  given  to  another  variety  and  therefore  the  name 
Dudley  Winter  was  retained  for  it  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  nomenclature,  is  shortened  to  Dudley. 

"A  very  hardy  and  productive  variety  which  is  being  planted 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  northern  Xew  England.  The  fruit 
is  pretty  largo,  bright  greenish-yellow  washed  and  splashed 
with  red,  quite  attractive  in  appearance  and  good  in  quality, 
^lunson  says  that  it  is  perhaps  now  more  widely  grown  than 
any  other  of  the  newer  sorts  that  have  originated  in  New  Eng- 
land. Ho  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  as  a  winter  fruit 
for  northern  localities.  As  fruited  at  Geneva  it  is  in  season 
in  September  and  October,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  kept 
into  winter.  It  is  recommended  for  trial  particularly  where  a 
very  hardy  apple  of  its  season  is  desired." 


Weaaortr  Seedling  calyx  and  stem  ends. 
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Mr.  Herman  KaufFman  of  Marshfield  writes  as  follows  of  the 
Dudley : 

"In  regard  to  the  North  Star  or  Dudley  apple,  will  say  that 
the  trees  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  w<;re  bought  of  a 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  firm  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1897.  Mr. 
Peterson  of  the  to%vn  of  Lincoln,  Wood  county,  planted  twelve 
trees,  of  which  one  died  and  the  remainder  have  done  well,  bore 
first  fruit  in  1900.  These  trees  were  planted  in  sod  but  well 
mulched  every  fall  with  stable  manure.  In  1905  these  trees 
averaged  five  bushels  per  tree.  Tree  a  strong  grower,  some- 
what spreading,  blights  some  but  not  more  than  the  Duchess, 
quality  of  fruit  better  than  Duchess,  keeps  well  into  October 
and  does  not  crack  and  get  mealy  in  storage  as  the  Duchess 
does.    Tree  as  hardy  as  Duchess  so  far." 

The  four  trees  of  Dudley  in  the  Wausau  trial  orchard  are 
most  excellent  trees,  showing  no  sign  of  blight  or  canker.  These 
trees  bore  heavily  in  1904  and  1906  and  a  fair  crop  in  1905. 

Of  the  four  Oldenburg  seedlings  in  the  Wausau  orchard,  viz. : 
Dudley,  Milwaukee,  Hoadley  and  Morgan,  the  Dudley  is  easily 
the  hest  in  all  respects. 


THE  WINDORFF  APPLE. 

This  is  a  Marathon  county  seedling  apple  and  should  prove 
especially  valuable  for  central  and  northern  Wisconsin.  It  is 
an  early  winter  apple,  keeping  fairly  well  under  ordinary  cel- 
lar conditions  until  December  or  later.  The  variety  originated 
on  the  farm  of  Albert  Windorff  of  Marathon  county. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Phillips,  our  veteran  pomologist,  who  top  grafted 
the  Windorff  tree  in  the  Wausau  trial  orchard,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Yours  asking  about  the  Windorff  apple  received.  The  seeds 
were  planted  by  Albert  Windorff  in  the  Town  of  Stettin  in 
Marathon  county,  nine  miles  from  Wausau.  The  seeds  planted 
were  of  the  Northern  Spy.  The  old  tree  resembles  the  Mc- 
Mahon,  is  not  as  upright'  a  grower  as  the  tree  I  top  grafted  in 
the  Wausau  orchard  on  a  Virginia  crab,  that  is  a  beautiful  tree. 
Mr.  Windorff  tells  me  it  has  stood  44  below  zero  and  bore  ap- 
ples the  next  season.  It  does  not  equal  the  McMahon  in  size  on 
an  average,  but  is  better  in  quality  and  keeps  longer.  Mr.  Win- 
dorf  has  kept  it  and  had  it  on  his  table  on  Easter  Sunday." 
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A  description  with  notes  prepared  from  specimens  from  the 
trial  orchard  tree  follows : 

Size :     Medium  to  large. 

Shape:  ObUte  to  conic;  more  or  less  furrowed;  generally 
one-sided. 

Color:  .  Yellow,  blushed  or  partly  overspread  with  light  car- 
mine; dots  numerous  and  distinct. 

Cavity:  Abrupt,  deep,  extending  to  core;  furrowed;  calyx 
open. 

Basin.     Broad,  deep ;  stem  medium,  stout ;  core  open. 

Flesh:  Greenish  white,  crisp,  juicy,  a  trifle  coarse;  mildly 
acid,  with  flavor  resembling  Fall  Orange. 

Qualitj'^:     Fair  to  good. 

Season:     Sept.  to  Oct. 

Notes :  This  apple  does  not  color  highly,  only  exposed  speci- 
mens showing  much  red.  Prevailing  color  when  ripe,  yellow. 
A  large  apple,  approaching  McMahon  in  size  and  excelling  in 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

Specimens  from  tree  in  Wausau  orchard. 

This  tree  was  topworked  on  Virginia  crab  by  A.  J.  Phillips 
in  1897  or  1898  and  is  fully  hardy  at  Wausau. 


L.  D.  FARGO,  LAKE  MILLS,  ON  TREES. 

If  we  would  keep  hearts  fresh,  as  the  years  go  by,  let  us 
plant  a  few  trees.  The  tempered  light  of  a  lovely  grove  is  a 
perpetual  morning.  All  the  way  down,  until  this  later  period, 
there  seems  to  have  been  hallowed  associations,  and  sometimes 
superstitious  reverence  for  trees.  They  make  us. better.  That 
eye  must  l)o  blind  that  does  not  see  the  Divinity,  in  planting  the 
forest.  Language  fails  to  portray  the  beauties  of  our  Burr  Oak 
wild  woods ;  the  given  carpet  decked  with  ten  thousand  beauti- 
ful flowers;  the  native  stillness  so  restful  during  those  pioneer 
vears.  The  home  of  the  Dniid  G(k1s.  Do  vou  wonder  that  I 
love  the  trees '{  (Jod  is  there.  Every  leaf  is  a  miniature  tree 
of  itself.  Savs  one  '*What  a  thought  that  was  when  God 
thought  of  a  tree".  Yes,  a  single  tree,  originating  in  an  atom 
of  seed,  deriving  its  vitality  from  the  heavens,  gathering  its 
nourishment  in  part,  from  the  earth,  fettling  upon  the  air,  se- 
lecting it^  coloring  from  the  sunbeams  and  elaborating  its  sev- 
eral parts  by  the  mysterious  power  of  its  own  vitality.  Noth- 
ing can  rival  their  grandeur  and  scenic  beauty.     Howers  of 


The  Dudley  apple,  much  reduced.  Bpeclmens  from  Wausau  orchard.  Sept.  8.  1906. 


Knd  views  of  above 
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every  hue  to  delight  with  beauty  and  regale  us  with  odor. 
Fruits  to  supply  our  wants,  timber  to  supply  purposes  of  art 
and  industry.  We  may  yet  learn  the  value  of  trees,  not  only 
for  their  sympathetic  beauty  and  food,  but  for  their  healthful 
helps,  as  weather  modifiers,  rain  helps  and  wind  breaks.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  a  tree  is  for  something  more  than  a 
cimiberer  of  the  ground.  The  wildest  tribes  of  men  can  see 
the  handiwork  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  a  tree.  Shall  we,  who 
claim  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  the  leaders  of  men, 
shall  our  great  state  suifer  all  our  native  forests  plundered, 
and  at  home  what  few  groves  ruined  by  cows  ?  Shall  this  gen- 
eration rob  God  of  all  its  perfect  beauty?  The  Gods  planted 
for  us,  is  this  generation's  greed  so  great  as  not  to  leave  a  few 
graves  to  those  who  come  after  us?  Every  community  has  a 
large  interest  in  having  the  road  side  and  hills  tree  clad  and  the 
peat  marshes  grow  something  besides  brakes  and  worthless 
weeds.  We  all  have  a  claim  to  natural  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties. Individual  or  corporation  rights  in  a  parcel  of  ground 
should  not  cause  it  to  bo  an  ugly  spot^  or  a  barren  waste.  Nat- 
ural glories  cannot  be  owned  by  an  individual.  We  get  health 
and  pleasure  and  ofttimes  inspiration  from  these  shady  bowers 
and  timbered  hills.  Travelers  tell  us  that  there  is  nothing  at- 
tractive about  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  that  so  many  visit,  but 
it  is  the  surroundings,  the  stately  trees,  branches  locking  and  in- 
terlocking, the  wild  woo<l  groves,  creeping  vines  over  the  ruins 
and  memories  of  the  past,  that  induces  so  many  tourists  to  visit 
theses  relics. 

The  enchantments  of  Tyranena  are  not  all  its  crystal  waters 
or  foaming  billows,  or  excellent  fish  and  boating.  When  I  first 
saw  it,  old  oaks  beautified  the  hills,  shimmering  poplars,  lind- 
ens and  graceful  elms  o'erhimg  the  lake  borders,  a  restful  shade 
for  summer  birds  and  underneath  a  sporting  place  for  the 
finny  tribe.  Here  on  these  trees  the  fish  hawk  built  her  nest 
and  reared  her  young.  Black  birds  sang  their  morning  and 
evening  songs.  There  had  been  no  wood  fiend  to  disturb  the 
native  grandeur,  no  ruthless  hand  marred  the  lake  border,  a 
restful  place.  Drouths  follow  the  destruction  of  forests,  as 
retribution  follows  sin.  The  lesson  has  been  learned  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience.  Our  wild  woods  are  mostly  gone 
and  the  cow  has  killed  the  most  of  our  groves,  a  year  or  two 
more  will  about  use  up  the  supply  of  hard  wood  fuel  for  our 
villages.  Coal  at  nine  dollars  a  ton  does  not  look  very  cheer- 
ing. Swamp  bogs,  commonly  called  peat,  has  proved  itself  a 
nuisance.  Com  is  too  dear;  conducting  steam  or  water  pipes, 
a  failure.     I  see  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  but  to  plant  trees. 
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I  planted  out  at  least  a  thousand  last  year.  When  there  is  an 
open  space  in  my  timber  I  stick  in  trees.  This  we  have  fol- 
lowed for  years.  My  timber  lots,  one  of  20  acres,  the  other 
of  25  acres,  are  unequtJed  in  this  vicinity.  We  put  out  maple, 
butternut,  white  ash,  basswood,  elms,  cedars,  blad^  walnut, 
western  catalpa,  boxwood.  Burr  oaks  are  too  slow  growth ;  the 
white  willow  and  tamarack  for  the  marshes.  We  have  tested 
all  of  the  former.  We  plant  the  seed  of  the  maple,  butternut 
and  catalpa  where  they  can  be  cultivated.  The  others  propa- 
gate themselves  from  trees  set  in  the  grove,  near  our  farm  resi- 
dence. Basswood  is  easily  cultivated;  take  a  sprout  of  last 
year's  growth  chipped  from  the  root  of  a  tree  or  stump  with 
scarce  any  fibrous  roots  if  properly  set  and  mulched  will  'do  well. 
I  prefer  small  trees.  In  setting  one  year's  growth,  I  usually 
press  the  spade  down  the  length  of  the  blade,  press  down  on  the 
handle  to  enlarge  the  space,  lift  the  handle  and  place  the  tree 
back  of  the  spade,  be  careful  in  pulling  up  the  spade,  press  the 
ground  with  your  foot  and  put  some  leaves  around  as  a  mulch. 
A  man  with  a  boy  to  handle  the  trees  can  set  several  hundred 
a  day ;  then  keep  the  cattle  off  the  field  and  you  will  grow  tim- 
ber. The  white  willow  simply  needs  to  be  driven  down  into 
the  peat  about  14  or  15  inches,  the  sprouts  near  the  ground 
rubbed  off,  if  you  wish  to  grow  a  tree,  stamp  the  snow  in  win- 
ter close  around  the  tree,  to  prevent  the  mice  from  girdling 
them  when  small.  Mr.  Raynor  tells  me  he  has  cut  his  twenty 
rod  hedge  twice  in  eleven  years,  thinks  the  last  cutting  was  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  cords  in  bulk.  It  maks  good  wood  when 
dry.  Then  why  not  grow  something  besides  brakes  and  worth- 
less weeds  on  wet  land  and  thus  add  to  our  fuel  supply.  Beau- 
tify our  residences  and  the  roadside  by  setting  in  hard  wood 
trees  and  thus  cause  our  posterity  to  call  us  blessed. 

L.  D.  Fargo. 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  Feb.,  1907. 

(Mr.  Fargo  is  at  this  date  83  years  yoimg. — Editor.) 
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FINANCIAL  REPOKT  OF  SECRETARY. 

(Omitted,  by  error,  from  Report  of  Secretary,  pp.  67-74) 

Membership  fees $397  00 

Books  sold t 3  73 

Fruit  and  plants   57  10 

Refund    .. ., ,. .  6  00 

Refund 5  32 

Order  No.  534 , 300  00 

Order  No.  598   25  00 

Order  No.  600 75  00 

Order  No.  648   100  00 

Order  No.  fi98   ,. ., 364  24 

Eleven  salary  checks 1,100  00 


$2,433  39 


Credits, 

Feb.     9.     Cr.  by  payment  toL.  G.  Kellogg,  Treas.  $55  (TO 

Mar.  27.     Cr.  by  expense  account  allowed .112  75 

Mar.  31.     Cr.  by  expense  accounts  allowed.  ......  256  05 

Oct.    4.     Cr.  by  expense  accounts  allowed 297  56 

Doc.  16.     Cr.  by  expense  accounts  allowed.  . . .:.  64  23 

Cr.  by  eleven  salary  checks 1,100  00 

1907. 

Feb  5      Cr.  by  expense  account  allowed 133  53 

Feb.  5.     Paid  to  L.  G.  Kellogg,  Treas.,  to  balance  50  03 
Feb.  5.     Paid  to  L.   G.   Kellogg,  Treas.,  member- 
ships etc .1 364  24 

$2,433  39 
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A  FLOWER  CONVENTION. 


From  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  Sept.  13,  1906. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
Baraboo  was  not  less  enjoyable  than  others  in  past  years.  This 
alone  is  saying  much.  If  we  say  it  excelled  in  many  respects 
any  heretofore  held  .it  will  be  but  feeble  praise.  The  weather 
was  perfect.  Few  of  those  attending  from  outside  points 
waited  for  the  later  trains,  but  came  in  a  day  ahead  in  order  to 
enjoy  for  a  time  the  many  beauties  of  Baraboo  and  the  Devil's 
Lake  region. 

Horticulture  has  a  closer  hold  on  the  hearts  of  its  devotees 
than  any  other  pursuit.  Nothing  could  show  this  plainer  than 
the  attendance  this  busy  year  of  abundant  harvests  in  a  bus;y 
season,  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  as  a  rule  rich  enough 
to  afford  much  leisure.  They  were  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  reversed  the  common  practice  of  conventions  marked  by 
boisterous  nights  and  late  mornings.  They  were  bound  to  "do 
the  town,"  but  by  daylight  trips,  climbing  "Oheek  hill"  for  a 
view  of  the  city  and  the  lake  bluffs,  usually  before  breakfast. 
The  programme  was  one  of  unusual  excellence.  All  of  the 
papers  showed  care  and  thought  in  their  preparation,  and  the 
results  of  this  convention  should  and  will  serve  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  landscape  gardeners  and  >iurserymen 
throughout  the  United  States  the  wealth  of  material  available 
for  the  decorative  purposes  native  to  this  state. 

^^Xative  Ferns,"  by  William  Toole,  and  "Some  Native  Flow- 
ers Worthy  of  Cultivation,"  with  the  discussions  following,  oc- 
cupied the  forenoon  session.  In  the  afternoon  John  Tiplady 
presented  a  splendid  paper  on  "Native  Shrubs,"  as  did  William 
Longland  on  "Native  Aquatics".  These  gentlemen  are  pro- 
fessional gardeners  from  I^ke  Geneva  and  thoroughly  trained 
in  all  branches  of  their  profession.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
papers  was  by  ^Mrs.  J.  E.  English  of  Baraboo  on  "Native 
Fungi,"  illustrated  by  a  splendid  c^oUecticm  of  fungi,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  commoner  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms, 
many  rare  and  in t<» resting  specimens.  These  papers,  as  well 
as  others,  will  appear  in  full  in  early  issues  of  the  Agricul- 
turist. 
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Some  disappointment  was  expressed  at  the  evening  session 
when  it  was  announced  that  Park  Superintendent  Mische  of 
Madison  would  not  be  present.  His  paper  was  read  by  the 
secretary. 

Although  not  announced  on  the  programme,  a  feature  of 
marked  interest  was  an  address  by  l^fr.  W.  M.  McFetridgc  of 
Baraboo  on  the  proposed  Devil's  Lake  park  proposition. 

Mr.  McFetridge  is  working  with  a  commission  which  has 
been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  This  committee 
is  to  report  to  the  legislature  next  winter  on  the  necessity  and 
feasibility  of  reserving  an  area  about  Devil's  Lake  including 
not  only  the  lake  and  short  line,  but  several  square  miles  of  the 
surrounding  bluffs  and  forest  area  with  a  view  of  preserving 
for  all  time  the  beauties  of  this  remarkable  region.  That  such 
a  step  is  necessary  was  shown  by  Mr.  ]\rcFetridge.  The  for- 
ested area  comprising  the  watershed  supplying  the  lake  is  herng 
rapidly  cleared  of  timber,  resulting  in  a  marked  lowering  of 
the  lake.  The  deforesting  also  results  in  the  dp'^truction  of 
the  remarkable  flora  of  this  region. 

Another  source  of  this  immediate  danger  is  the  marring  of 
the  bluffs  on  the  lake  shore  by  the  removal  of  immense  quan- 
tities of  rock  by  Chicago  firms.  This  is  being  removed  by  train- 
loads,  resulting  already  in  ugly  scars  on  the  face  of  the  bluffs, 
and  if  allowed  to  continue  will  ultimatolv  destroy  their  scenic 
beauty.  That  Mr.  McFetridge's  plea  foil  on  no  unwilling  oars 
was  proved  by  the  society  endorsing  the  proposed  plan  of  a  state 
park  by  the  following  resolutions: 

^'Whereas,  There  is  a  movoinont  now  on  f(»ot  to  induce  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  to  establish  and  maintain  a  state  park  at 
Devil's  Lake;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  project  to  preserve  for  all  time  this  beautiful 
region,  now  threatened  by  destruction,  appears  a  commendable 
one  which  should  receive  the  support  of  every  citizen  of  our 
state;  and, 

"Whereas,  From  a  horticultural  standpoint,  the  preservation 
of  the  region  is  particularly  dcsirabh^,  since  it  includes  and  pri- 
marily is  for  the  protection  of  the  flora  and  for  its  increase  and 
ilevelopment;  Ix)  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Horticultural  Society  unanimously 
declare  itself  in  favor  of  the  said  project  and  endorses  it;  and, 
1)0  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  society  recommends  that  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  appropriate  a  sum  sufliicient  to  i)urchase 
and  set  aside  this  region  to  l)e  used  and  maintained  as  a  state 

19— Hort 
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park,  subject  to  the  state  laws,  and  open  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  state,  for  this  generation  and  for  the 
generations  to  come". 

THE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Four  distinct  features  marked  the  flower  show  at  the  con- 
vention. First,  the  generous  display  of  native  and  garden 
flowers  from  the  vicinity  of  Baraboo.  This  alone  was  sufficient 
had  space  been  available  to  allow  the  exhibits  proper  staging  to 
make  a  complete  show.  Mrs.  Win.  Helm  exhibited  fifty  vases 
of  garden  flowers,  others  nearly  as-  many.  The  display  of  as- 
ters was  especially  fine. 

Second,  the  display  of  potted  plants  by  amateurs,  in  other 
words,  **lioii8e  plants"  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  BarabfX)  ladies  ontere<l  into  the  liveliest  competition  in  this 
class,  Mrs.  Mary  Amott  eai)turing  most  of  the  prizes. 

The  third  and  most  instructive  feature  to  the  majority  of 
those  })resent  was  the  splendid  collection  of  gladioli  sent  by 
John  I^wis  Childs  of  Floral  Park,  Xew  York,  and  Vaughn's 
greenhouses  of  Chicago.  The  foniier  exhibit  comprised  fifty- 
(me  vases  of  gladiolas  in  seven  teen  choice  varieties,  including 
one  hundred  s])ikes  of  the  new  America,  a  beautiful  shell  pink 
gladiolus.  The  display  of  gladiolus  by  Vaughn,  while  less  in 
extent,  was  marked  by  superior  excellence  of  bloom.  The  spikes 
were  immense  in  length  and  size  of  flowers. 

In  addition  Vaughn  sent  a  collection  of  ferns,  palms  and 
other  decorative  plants.  This  collection  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Prof.  Sandsteu  for  the  university  greenhouses. 

The  fourth  and  most  attractive  feature  of  the  show  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  visitor  was  the  two  monster  water  lily 
leaves  sent  from  the  Missouri  liotanical  Garden  at  St  Louis.* 
These  giants  measured  each  a  trifle  over  six  feet  in  diameter! 
In  a  letter  from  Supt.  Irish  accompanying  the  leaves  he  says: 
*Must  before  the  leaves  were  cut  I  had  the  pleasure  of  standing 
upon  one  of  them  as  it  floated  in  the  water,  thus  showing  how 
much  weight  it  might  bear". 

*  See  letter  p.  24. 
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The  committee  on  resolutions  not  being  ready  to  report,  the 
following  resolutions  were  read  by  the  secretary : 

Resolution  in  regard  to  suppressing  rabbit  nuisance  was 
adopted  as  read. 

Motion  to  appoint  committee  to  investigate  methods  of  assist- 
ing villages  in  civic  improvements,  etc.,  was  carried. 

Resolution  regarding  Devil's  Lake  region  Avas  adopted. 

Resolution  regarding  two-cent  passenger  rate  was  lost. 

Vote  of  thanks  to  retiring  officers  was  carried  unanimously  by 
a  rising  vote. 

Resolution  referring  to  single  plates  for  exhibition  at  State 
Fair  was  adopted. 

Resolution  regarding  national  law  for  regulating  fruit  pack- 
ages was  read  and  adoption  moved. 

Mr.  Reigel  moved  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hutchins:  May  1  offer  a  suggestion  here?  There  is 
quite  a  general  movement  in  this  regard.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
not  had  time  to  take  this  matter  up  and  discuss  it  more  gen- 
erally. The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Michigan  society 
and  it  was  heartily  adopted.  The  proposition  as  it  now  stands 
would  be,  as  I  understand  it,  that  each  of  these  main  horticul- 
tural associations,  as  well  as  commission  men,  shall  appoint  a 
member  who  will  meet  at  some  point  in  the  not  distant  future 
and  agree  on  some  measure  of  legislation  which  shall  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  cavse.  The  proposition  as  it  now  stands  should 
be  something  along  the  line  of  what  is  known  as  the  Canadian 
fruit  market  law.  Briefly  stated,  it  requires  that  all  packages 
that  are  imder  standard  size  shall  be  marked  "short"  pack- 
ages, whether  barrels  or  boxes  or  anything  else.  Of  course  the 
act  would  necessarily  prescribe  what  constitutes  a  standard 
package  and  anything  short  of  that  should  be  marked  "short" 
package,  and  prescribe  something  with  reference  to  the  fruit  that 
should  go  into  barrels  or  packages  and  that  only  a  given  per 
cent,  of  the  fruit  shall  be  below  that  standard,  so  that  there  can 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  uniform  packing,  that  is,  honest 
packing.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  in- 
spection. In  Canada  they  have  a  very  efficient  inspection  law. 
Very  few  inspectors  are  sufficient  to  hold  these  packers  in  shape. 
The  name  of  the  packer  is  placed  onto  the  package  and  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  very  fact  that  that  package  is  liable  to  be  found 
somewhere  by  some  inspector  and  come  back  upon  the  packer  is 
sufficient  to  restrain  very  largely  a  great  deal  of  the  crooked 
packing  that  is  spoken  of  so  largely  now.  Briefly  stated,  that  is 
what  the  movement  contemplates  and  you  are  simply  asked  to 
fall  in  with  this  general  movement  and  participate  in  the  efforts 
to  secure  such  legislation. 
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Mr.  Toole :  I  do  not  think  we  can  discuss  these  things  now, 
as  it  is  getting  so  late.  This  was  merely  brought  up  as  a  sugges- 
tion and  I  would  recommend  that  the  society  turn  this  over  to 
the  executive  committee  for  such  action  as  they  may  instruct  the 
president  and  secretary  to  take. 

Mr.  Reigel :  There  is  a  question  before  this  house  that  has 
l)een  seconded,  I  have  a  motion  looking  forward  to  this  after  this 
was  disposed  of.  I  move  you  that  this  reslution  as  read  may  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Toole :  Then  I  will  repeat,  as  near  as  I  can,  the  motion 
I  wish  to  make.  We  feel  that  it  requires  more  consideration 
than  we  can  give  it  now,  therefore  I  move  that  this  be  turned 
over  for  the  consideration  of  our  executive  committee  and  that 
.  our  presi(?ent  and  secretary  take  such  action  as  the  executive 
committee  may  recommend. 

Motion  to  refer  to  executive  committee  carried. 

The  President :  I  would  like  to  say  that  to  my  mind  we  have 
had  a  grand  good  meeting.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  meetings  in 
the  future  will  be  as  productive  of  good  as  this  one  has  been 
and  Avith  these  hopes  we  now  stand  adjourned. 
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ACCOMPANYING  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


OF  THE 
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AT  THBim 


THIRXr-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Held  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  February  8,  9,  10,  1905. 


President  Charles  L.  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman :  The  Association  will  please  be  in  order. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  practically  all  the  property  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Dairymen's  Association.  Three  years  ago  at  our  nuH)t- 
ing  in  Menomonie,  among  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
meeting  was  Senator  Stout,  whom  you  all  know  as  having 
given  to  that  town  their  manual  training  school,  and  the  iiext 
year  at  Fond  du  T>ac,  through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Stout, 
there  was  sent  from  that  school  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairy- 
men's  Association  this  gavel,  made  by  pupils  of  that  school. 

This  opening  meeting  will  be  altogether  informal,  that  we 
may  become  better  acquainted. 
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ADDEESS  OF  WELCOMK 

By  Mayor  E.*  C.   Zimmerman. 

Mr.  President^  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin 
'Dairj'men's  Association:     The  city  of  Wausau  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  largest  counties  in  the  state.     It 
is  the  seat  of  our  county  government,  and  by  reason  of  its  manu- 
facturing establishments  furnishes  a  ready  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.     We  therefore  depend  largely  on  our  country 
folks  and  they  depend  on  us.     The  city's  progress  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  county,  and  it  is  more  than  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  when  I  say  that  Wausau  is  the  heart  of  Marathon 
county.     Standing  here  as  a  representative  of  our  beautiful, 
enterprising  and  pushing  city,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  wel- 
come you  gentlemen  who  are  here  to  conduct  the  first  conven- 
tion of  dairymen  ever  held  in  our  midst,  not  only  as  I  am  bid, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Wausau,  but  in  a  larger  sense.     I 
think  I  honestly  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  4,000  honest  and 
sturdy  farmers  of  Marathon  county,  who  have  made  it  what  it 
is,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  state,  when 
I,  in  their  behalf,  extend  to  you  hearty  greetings  and  welcome. 
I  do  so  especially  in  their  behalf,  because  you  are  here  to 
speak  on  topics,  interesting  of  course  to  all  of  us,  but  more 
particularly  to  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  soon 
learn  the  importance  of  these  gatherings  and  the  substantial 
benefit  U)  be  derived  from  them.     We  know  that  much  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  mechanical  arts,  in 
engineering,  in  science  and  in  all  learned  professions,  is  due 
to  the  association  of  men  and  minds,  to  the  exchange  of  thoughts 
and  ideas  between  men  engag(Kl  in  similar  work.     Tlie  men  en- 
gaged in  those  professions,  living  in  the  thickly  settled  com- 
numities,  in  tlie  larger  cities,  have  long  ago  grasped  the  im- 
portance of  fnupient  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
knowledge    l>v   discussing    and   exchanging    their   experience 
gained  in  many  years  of  active  life.     So  we  have  regular  meet- 
ings of  engineers,  of  architcvts,  of  machinists,  of  dentists  and 
physicians,   bankers,  yes,  of  lawyers,   which  for  some  reason 
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they  call  "bar"  meetings,  and  we  have  the  many  meetings  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  wh^^e  they  advise  as  to  the  best  method 
of  making  their  congregations  not  only  listen  to,  but  also  prac- 
tice, the  doctrines  of  Christ  It  has  been  the  farmer  only  who 
is  neglected  or  who  has  neglected  himself  in  this  respect^  part- 
ly because  his  field  work  did  not  allow  him  much  time  for  mental 
speculation,  partly  because  of  necessity  living  apart,  and  cannot 
so  readily  meet  as  people  living  in  the  cities.  The  very  fact  that 
on  that  account  he  is  much  deprived  of  the  opportimity  of  mak- 
ing other  men's  experience  his  own,  is  a  sufficient  reason  that  on 
some  occasions  at  least,  he  should  seek  a  chance  given  him  for 
his  mental  and  professional  improvement.  Farming  nowadays 
is  much  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Farming 
has  become  a  science  as  well  as  manufacturing,  and  hard  work 
alone  will  not  always  make  a  successful  farmer,  his  work  like 
any  other  must  be  guided  by  intelligence,  which  he  can  gain 
only  by  study;  by  studying  the  ground  which  he  works,  by 
studying  the  qualities  of  the  stock,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  raised,  by  studying  the  value  of  food  for  stock  for  different 
purposes,  and  the  value  of  fertilizers  which  he  uses  or  may  use 
with  advantage,  and  last  but  not  least  a  study  of  the  markets 
where  he  must  sell. 

The  invention  of  labor  saving  machinery  gives  him  now 
more  chance  for  reading  and  learning,  but  nothing  is  more 
admirably  adapted  for  miental  imiprovement  than  public  lectures. 
A  farmer  who  listens  to  an  interesting  lecture  and,  as  one  would 
say,  takes  the  words  from  the  speaker's  lips,  is  much  more  apt 
to  retain  them  in  memory  than  if  he  should  read  them  in  print. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  farming  is  still  the  greatest  in- 
dustry of  our  country ;  that  the  value  of  farm  products  exceeds 
by  far  the  value  of  the  products  of  any  other  industry,  if  it 
does  not  exceed  the  total  value  of  them  all.  The  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  today  one  of  the  most  if  not  the  most  important  source 
of  income  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  American  farmers, 
and  upon  the  intelligent  conduct  of  that  branch  of  agriculture 
depends  in  a  measure  his  success.  To  m^e  the  farmer 
familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  dairy  business 
and  succeeding  in  it,  to  instruct  him  how  to  secure  the  annual 
output  and  at  the  same  time  increase  its  value  per  pound,  is 
the  object  and  purpose  of  this  convention  and  we  extend  to  you^ 
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gentlemen  of  this  convention,  our  most  hearty  welcome.  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  inadvertently  said,  con- 
vention. I  did  not  mean  anything  wrong.  I  know  that  con- 
ventions have  become  discredited  in  late  years,  but  we  like  your 
convention  nevertheless,  because  it  will  be  so  excellently  man- 
aged^ I  should  have  said  conducted,  and  because  we  know  it  will 
run  so  smoothly.  Our  farmers,  and  every  farmer  is  a  dairy- 
man, and  every  dairyman  is  a  farmw,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
from  you  the  difference  in  the  milk  of  the  different  breeds  of 
cows,  which  animal  is  best  adapted  for  butter,  which  for  cheese 
and  which  for  beef,  or  which  for  all  purposes  combined,  if  a 
difference  exists  in  that  respect.  I  heard  an  old  farmer  frau 
once  say  that  she  liked  her  cows  because,  she  said,  "they  give 
me  back  everything  I  give  them."  She  was  a  thoughtful  woman 
and  there  may  be  meaning  in  this  homely  phrase  that  needs  ex- 
planation. I  know  that  our  dairymen  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  listen  to  you  gentlemen,  especially  to  a  practical  gen- 
tleman of  their  own  number^  whose  cow  has  given  her  own 
weight  in  butter  in  one  year,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  coaxing 
an  unwilling  congress  to  protect  the  gentle  American  cow  from 
the  machinations  of  the  beef  trust 

Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  of  the  many  conventions  which 
have  lx3en  held  here,  and  they  were  of  all  sorts,  there  has  been 
none  which  we  welcome  with  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  than 
vours,  the  convention  of  the  Wi8cx)nsin  Dairymen. 


RESPONSR 

Pr<»si(lont  Hill:  Mavor  Zimmerman,  kind  friends  of  Wau- 
sau  and  Marathon  county:  It  is  very  unusual  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  bo  asked  to  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and  why 
the  Secr(^tary  arranged  it  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  thought  I 
would  fiK^l  more  than  others,  who  had  not  come  so  far,  the  wel- 
coini*  of  this  Association.  I  was  up  here  in  the  fall  to  make 
some  j)reliminary  plans  for  this  convention,  and  I  not  only  had 
the  assurance  in  words  but  in  actions,  that  the  members  of  our 
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*•  invention  would  be  most  welcome  indeed.  So  I  realise  that 
the  vrelcome  given  by  Mayor  Zimmerman  is  not  of  the  city 
alone,  but,  as  he  says,  of  four  thousand  farmers  of  this,  Mara- 
Uion,    county. 

When   we   first   talked   of  having  this   convention,   several 
places  were  suggested,  and  I  said  that  I  honestly  believed  that 
Marathon  county  has  in  it  greater  possibilities  as  an  agricut 
tural  county  than  any  coimty  in  the  state.     I  think  that  we 
who  have  come  here,  when  we  examine  those  samples  of  soil 
that  are  down  in  the  exhibit  room,  taken  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  county,  will  realize  why  you  have  such  wonderful 
possibilities.     Some  of  the  counties  farther  south  in  this  state, 
and  perhaps  even  farther  north  and  west,  have  a  lar>re  pivpor- 
tion  of  their  territory  taken  up  by  stony  or  sandy  land  or  land 
with  gravelly  subsoil,  but  you  in  Marathon  county,  as  I  undei> 
stand,  have  nearly  every  foot  of  your  land  good  land,  except 
this  small  Wisconsin  river  valley.     It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
<lrive  through  different  sections  of  Marathon  county,  and  while 
I  may  not  realize  its  possibilities  as  you  do  here,  1  am  sure  that 
even  you  do  not  yet  realize  what  is  in  store  for  this  county. 

This  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association  comes  to  you 
t(^day  not  as  teachers,  but  as  learners.     Wo  have  come  here  t<> 
talk  over  in  your  presence  and  with  you  these  topics  which  are 
of  so  much  inportance  to  us  all.     Maratlion  county  is  known 
throughout  the  state  in  many  different  directions,  one  of  tliem 
being  the  new   Marathon   County   Agricultural    School.     Wo 
are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  receive  the  welcome  of  the  schools 
and  to  see  some  of  the  students  taking  part  in  this  opening  ses- 
sion. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  look  over  the  plant  of  tlie  Marathon 
County  Dairy  Company  last  fall,  and  it  is  a  model  plant  in 
which  I  am  sure  you  take  great  pride.  I  was  glad  to  sec  that 
the  milk  received  at  that  plant  shows  a  very  high  order  of  dairy 
fanning  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marathon  County  Agricultural  Fair  is  one  of  tlie  few 
that  are  noted  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  state, 
and  further,  as  an  agricultural  fair,  a  fair  that  should  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  bring  the  farmers  and  the 
city  people  together,  for  as  Mayor  Zimmerman  has  said,  the 
city  people  depend  upon  the  farmers. 
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I  realize  that  you  people  call  this  country  the  "Clover  Belt," 
and  aptly  so,  and  we  who  come  from  considerable  distances  are 
glad  that  we  are  going  to  hear  at  this  convention  all  about  the 
possibilities  of  this  country,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  clover  culture. 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  going  on  at  this  time  in  this 
county  that  is  interesting,  and  that  is  the  continuous  test  of  a 
pure  bred  cow  that  has  already  made  a  better  record  on  twenty- 
five  cent  butter  than  any  other  cow  in  America,  and  promises 
still  greater  things.  I  think  you  can  almost  surely  say  that 
Marathon  county  is  going  to  hold  the  world's  record  as  a  butter 
tost,  and  you  know  who  owns  that  cow,  Mr.  Frederick  Reit- 
brock  of  Athens. 

()n  behalf  of  this  Association,  I  thank  you  good  people  for 
this  kindly  and  hearty  welcome.  We  feel  that  you  have  not 
only  spoken  it,  but  that  you  feel  it  toward  us,  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  sessions  of  the  convention  that  will  follow  you  are  going 
to  feel  just  as  free  to  take  part  as  the  speakers  who  have  come 
from  abroad.  This  is  your  convention  and  you  have  as  great  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  it  as  any  one  else.  Let  us  learn  from  one 
another  while  we  are  here  so  that  we  may  all  go  away  bene- 
fited for  having  been  here.  Personally,  I  never  attended  a 
meeting  of  this  Dairymen's  Association  without  going  home 
feeling  a  greater  consideration  for  the  work  on  the  farm,  feel- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  do  better  work,  to  excel  my  past  year's 
work,  and  I  hope  we  shall  all  go  away  from  this  convention 
feeling  this  way.     Again,  I  thank  you. 


GEXEEAL  GREETINGS. 


C.  H.  Everett,  Racine. 


A[r.  President,  Gentlemen  of  Marathon  County :  It  certain- 
ly gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to  note 
the  prosperity  of  ifarathon  county,  to  note  its  increase  in  proe- 
poritv  since  my  last  visit  to  the  county  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
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Wliilo  I  am  not  now  actually  engaged  in  farming  work,  I  am 
nevertheless  watchful  as  ever  of  all  agricultural  interests  in  the 
state,    and  I  know  fairly  well  what  is  going  on  in  this  county 
among  you  farmers.     I  know  of  your  soil,  your  good  climate, 
your    good  water,  your  good  grasses,  etc.     I  know  that  your 
county  is  well  adapted  to  dairying,  especially  to  cheesemaking 
and  butter  making,  and  I  know  also  that  you  have  many  good 
farmers  and  that  you  have  good  cows.     I  know  further  that 
some  of  you  farmers  seem  to  lack  in  'Tknow-hoV — that  is  a  good 
way  to  put  it     They  have  cultivated  the  soil- well,  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  the  mind ;  what  we  are  here  for  today  is  to 
cultivate  the  mind.     It  is  an  easy  thing  to  plow,  to  harrow,  to 
sow  and  to  reap,  but  we  must  know  why  we  do  these  things.     It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  feed  a  cow,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
know  what  she  pays  back  for  the  feed  that  we  give  her.     We  are 
too  apt  to  feed  a  lot  of  oats  and  com  and  hay  and  bran  to  a 
lot  of  cows  and  take  what  they  give  back  in  return,  to  take  the 
check  from  the  creamery,  grumble  a  little  perhaps  at  the  price 
of  butter  fat  and  perhaps  more  liable  to  try  to  remedy  the  price 
than  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  other  end  of  the  business,  that 
IS,  get  a  cow  that  will  return  more  for  the  feed.     Now,  if  farm- 
ers had  to  feed  money  to  cows  instead  of  com  and  oats,  they 
would  be  more  particular  as  to  what  they  got  back,  and  yet  there 
isn't  a  particle  of  difference.     You  take  a  bushel  of  com  and  a 
bushel  of  oats  and  fifty  cents  worth  of  hay,  say,  $1.50  worth 
of  feed,  and  place  it  here  on  this  end  of  the  table,  and  $1.50  in 
money  over  there,  is  there  any  difference  ?     The  feed  will  buy 
$1.50  and  the  $1.50  will  buy  the  feed.    They  are  of  equal  value, 
no  matter  whether  yoai   raise  them   or  procure  them    in   the 
markets  of  the  world.     Now,  isn't  it  the  business  of  a  clear- 
headed, shrewd,  wide-awake  dairyman  to  know  what  he  is  get- 
ting for  that  $1.50  in  money  that  he  feeds  his  cows?     That  is 
the  proposition  that  is  up  to  every  Marathon  county  dairyman, 
as  well  as  every  other  dairyman,  it  is  a  business  proposition. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  cows,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  men.     We 
are  apt  to  speak  of  a  dairy  cow  as  a  machine  into  which  we 
put  a  certain  amount  of  feed,  aad  we  know  that  we  can  not  get 
milk  from  her  without  first  putting  feed  into  her  mouth.     What 
kind  of  dairy  machines  have  you  got  in  this  county,  and  are  you 
sure  that  they  are  returning  to  you  $1  for  every  dollar's  worth 
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of  feed  that  you  give  them,  or  90  cents  for  every  dollar^s  worth, 
or  $1.25  for  every  dollar's  worth?  That  is  a  proposition  for 
yon  to  decide,  for  yon  to  stndy  ont  for  yonr  own  good. 

Life  is  short ;  we  do  not  live  a  great  while  any  of  ns,  we  do 
not  own  any  of  the  land  that  we  occupy.  We  are  simply  ten- 
ants for  life ;  we  on^ht  not  to  be  narrow  and  starve  out,  get  all 
that  we  can  personally  ont  of  the  land,  ont  of  the  farm,  and  let 
those  who  follow  take  care  of  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  be  broad  and  intelligent,  and  cultivate  the 
land,  do  what  we  can  for  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time  look 
into  the  future,  leave  the  land  in  as  good  condition  at  least  as 
we  found  it,  and  intelliffent  dairying  will  do  that  on  any  good 
soil.  We  ought  to  be  liberal,  broad-minded  business  men.  I 
want  you  to  study  the  questions  that  will  come  before  you 
at  this  convention.  Every  skillful  dairyman  has  to  study 
these  questions.  I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  a 
good  many  years  and  had  to  study  out  these  things  for 
myself,  and  I  got  a  good  deal  of  help  from  meetings  of  this 
kind,  and  still  when  I  went  back  home  to  the  farm  it 
was  myself  who  had  to  apply  the  lessons  that  I  had  learned 
elsewhere,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to  my  condition,  and 
such  will  be  the  case  with  you.  This  is  your  meeting,  it  is  not 
ours.  I  hope  you  will  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you  all  we  can,  to  exchange  ideas  with  you 
and  give  you  practical  suggestions  and  lessons  in  return  for 
your  experience.     I  thank  you. 


lion.  W.  O.  Silverthom  of  Wausaii. — Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen :  When  your  Mr.  Wright  asked  for  the  use  of  this 
court  room,  he  seoinod  to  have  some  hesitancy  whether  we  would 
give  up  the  u?o  of  the  court  in  this  room  for  the  convention,  and 
y(^f  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  hesitate,  because  perhaps  he  is 
aware,  that  although  I  had  l)ecn  a  great  agriculturist,  I  had  been 
upon  the  bench  so  long,  he  perhaps  feared  I  had  lost  some  ap- 
preciation for  agricultural  pursuits.  But  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  and  with  considerable  pride  that  I  feel 
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now  that  I  could  not  have  done  better,  or  devoted  this  room  to  a 
better  purpose.  I  see  that  in  the  manifestation  you  have  al- 
ready given  of  the  purposes  for  which  you  have  convened,  and 
I  Tvelcome  you  most  cordially  and  concur  in  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Mayor  Zimmerman  and  second  that  welcome,  not 
only  here  in  this  room  but  to  the  city  and  to  the  county,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  do  so  as  a  citizen  and  an  official. 

I    was  raised  in  Wisconsin,  although  bom  in  Canada.     I 
spent  my  boyhood  days  in  Jefferson  county,  and  finally  adopted 
my  local  habitation  and  home  in  Marathon  county,  and  have 
been  here  nearly  two  score  years,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  I  hear  this  county  and  this  locality  spoken 
in   such  terms  of  praise,  and,  I  think,  just  appreciation.     I 
wonder  how  the  great  transformation  has  come  about  that  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  has  come  to  rank  so  high  as  it  does  today, 
not   only  here,  but  throughout  the  American   continent.     A 
farmer  does  not  now  seek,  as  he  did  when  I  was  a  boy,  to  hire 
so  many  hands.     Why  the  use  of  the  word  "hands?*'     We 
would  sooner  say  "men."     We  want  so  many  men,  although  we 
appreciate  hands  perhaps  as  much  as  ever,  but  we  have  the  ma- 
chinery today  that  does  much  of  the  hard  work;  but  no  ma- 
chinery can  do  the  work  of  the  head,  and  so  the  people  of  the 
country  have  come  to  realize  that  they  must  cultivate  the  head, 
and  for  that  reason  they  start  out  young  men  in  the  pursuit, 
not  only  of  cultivating  their  own  heads,  but  assisting  in  cultivat- 
ing the  heads  of  others,  establishing  agricultural  knowledge  and 
diflFusing  it  throughout  the  land.     Not  only  here,  but  elsewhere, 
the  pursuit  of  farming  has  grown  to  be  the  first,  as  it  is  the 
most  numerous.     Over  in  Canada,  a  few  years  ago,  I  picked  up 
one  of  the  papers,  after  listening  to  the  remarks  of  quite  a 
number  of  people  gathered  together  at  a  sort  of  a  fair,  and  in 
that  paper  I  found  a  little  poem  that  I  cut  out  and  pasted  it 
into  my  memorandum  book,  and  for  want  of  saying  something 
better  or  nearly  as  good,  I  will  read  you  that  bit  that  I  cut  out, 
which  voices  the  sentiment  expressed  here.     This  is  entitled 
"The  Farmer'\ 
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**THF   FARMEK." 


"The  king  may  nile  o'er  land  and  sea ; 

The  lord  may  live  right  royally ; 

The  soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride; 

The  sailor  roam  o'er  ocean  wide, 

But  this,  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 
The  Farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all. 

"The  writer  thinks,  the  poet  sings. 
The  craftsmen  fashion  wondrous  things. 
The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads, 
The  miner  follows  precious  leads. 

But  this,  or  that,  whate'er  befall. 
The  Farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all. 

"The  merchant,  he  may  buy  and  sell; 
The  teacher  do  his  duty  well; 
But  men  may  toil  thro'  busy  days. 
Or  men  may  stroll  the  pleasant  ways, — 

From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  befall, 

The  Farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all. 

"The  farmer's  trade  is  one  of  worth, 

He's  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth, 

He's  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain, 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain. 

And  men  may  rise  and  men  may  fall. 
But  the  Farmer,  ho  niufit  feed  themi  all. 

"The  farmer  dares  his  mind  to  speak, 

He  has  no  gift  nor  place  to  seek. 

To  no  man  living  need  he  bow ; 

The  man  who  walks  behind  the  plow 
Is  his  own  master,  whate'er  befall, 
And  king  or  beggar,  he  feeds  us  all." 

The  sentiment,  I  am  sure,  is  the  sentiment  that  appeals  to 
every  man  here.     I  have  noted  it  in  your  countenances,  I  have 
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noted  it  in  the  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed,  and  I  repeat 
again  that  you  are  not  only  welcome,  but  you  have  made  us  all 
feel  proud  to  receive  you  here  in  our  midst.  I  wish  you  many, 
many  years  of  prosperity  and  health,  and  that  you  will  return 
again  to  our  midst. 


W.  D.  Hoard,  Ft.  Atkinson:  Mr.  President:  An  old  In- 
dian once  said  to  me,  "White  man  heap  talk.  Indian  heap 
think.^'  The  winter  time  is  'the  talking  period  in  agriculture. 
We  work  all  summer  and  think  and  study  and  plan,  and  then 
in  the  winter  we  come  together  and  gossip  over  it,  and  Tom 
says  to  Bill,  and  Dick  says  to  Harry,  and  John  says  to  Sam, 
"How  did  you  do  it?" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  the  character  of  the 
meetings  that  this  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  has  been 
having  for  thirty-three  years.  This  is  the  thirty-third  conven- 
tion ;  and  I  want  to  say,  I  never  in  all  those  years — and  I  have 
attended  every  meeting  but  one — ^I  never  saw  as  cheery  a  spec- 
tacle before  me  at  the  opening  of  any  convention  as  I  see  here 
in  the  faces  of  these  boys.  I  never  saw  a  lot  of  boys  come  to- 
gether at  our  opening  meeting  before.  Verily,  we  have  fallen 
upon  an  awakening  period  in  the  mentality  of  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin,  when  boys  will  comie  out  and  enjoy  a  meeting  like 
this.  I  know  what  it  is  due  to ;  that  you  have  organized  your- 
selves in  Marathon  county,  and  I  know  that  the  whole  state  is 
suffering  for  lack  of  this  county  organization. 

Men  are  like  grains  of  sand,  they  are  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
All  there  is  to  that  which  we  call  civilization  today  as  against 
barbarism,  all  there  is  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  man  over 
the  Indian,  who  once  was  the  sole  ruler  of  this  country,  all  the 
diffei^nce  lies  in*  that  one  word,  "organization;"  all  the  dif- 
ference there  is,  all  the  superiority  in  civilization  over  bar- 
barism, is  in  the  co-operation  of  men  together.  The  white  man 
co-operates;  the  white  man  works  together;  the  white  man  or- 
ganizes; organizes  in  the  form  of  government,  into  township 
and  county  and  state,  going  down  to  the  last  unit  in  school  dis- 
tricts. The  Indian  never  organized,  but  the  Indian  sat  still 
and  thought  and  didn't  do  anything  more  than  think, 
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Now,  you  have  done  a  great  thing  in  Marathon  county,  and 
I  want  to  say  here  that  nothing  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  my  state  that  gave  me  more  cheer — ^I  am  on  the  down 
hill  side  of  life,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  cheered  a  great  many  more 
years — ^nothing  has  ever  given  me  more  comfort  and  cheer  than 
the  fact  that  Marathon  county  and  Dunn  county  organized  in 
their  midst  a  center,  like  the  building  of  a  fire,  and  that  fire 
shall  warm  and  cheer  and  invigorate  the  thought  of  the  whole 
cx)unty  in  the  way  of  intelligent  teaching  of  principles  that  ap- 
ply to  the  well  being  of  this  and  every  other  community. 

Men  take  a  cheap  view  of  agriculture  and  a  cheap  view  of 
farming.  Farmers,  more  than  any  other  set  of  men  on  earth, 
have  cheap  fixed  ideas  concerning  themselves.  Go  out  here  on 
any  farm  almost  in  this  county — a  few  weeks  ago  T  was  up  here 
talking  to  a  body  of  farmers,  and  I  was  impressed  that  the 
farmer  takes  a  narrow,  cheap  view  of  himself.  He  doesn't 
think  he  is  much  of  man  unless  you  toll  him  he  isn't,  then  he 
gets  mad  and  thinks  he  is ;  but  he  doesn't  think  he  is  very  much 
of  a  man,  and  he  doesn't  think  much  of  his  business  and  he 
doesn't  think  much  of  his  place  in  society.  ITe  is  mistaken. 
The  old  Persian  cx)urtier  said  to  his  king,  when  the  king  was 
about  to  bestow  a  great  honor  upon  him,  the  king  said,  ''What 
shall  be  the  measure  of  the  honor  I  shall  give  to  you  V^  And 
the  courtier  said  to  him,  "Honor  me  as  I  honor  thee." 

Xow,  to  every  farmer  living  out  here  on  his  farm  and  con- 
fronted with  these  hard  problems  and  doing  his  work  and  think- 
ing that  the  world  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  him,  yet  in 
every  single  farm  home  in  this  state  is  the  problem  of  law,  the 
great  problem  of  mastership  of  mind  over  matter,  the  master- 
ship of  the  head  over  the  hand,  of  the  head  over  the  problem 
of  the  farm,  and  so — ^you  have  in  Marathon  county  established 
this  school.  Why  ?  That  these  boys  may  start  a  little  better, 
A\*ith  a  little  more  advantage  in  knowlodg^e  and  understand inij. 
Tudfire  Rilverfhom  has  spoken  of  Canada.  I  have  lectured  in 
all  the  provinces  from  Manitoba  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  T 
have  been  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  work  that  is  going 
on  in  Canada.  There  is  one  man  in  Canada  that  is  doing  a 
marvelous  piece  of  work.  Sir  William  Macdonald  of  Toronto. 
He  has  devoted  a  fortune  of  nearly  $3,000,000  to  the  education 
of  the  boys  of  Canada,  and  he  has  put  that  money  into  the  hands 
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of  my  friend,  Prof.  Robertson,  and  now  he  is  educating  in 
manual  training  over  8,000  boys  like  these  boys  I  see  before  me. 
T  spent  a  month  with  Prof.  Robertson,  going  from  one  manual 
training  school  to  another  and  seeing  what  was  being  done  with 
those  beys  in  leading  them  up  so  they  can  see  a  little  further. 
A  man  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  can  only  see  a  small  circle 
of  the  sky  above  him.  Lift  him  out  of  the  well,  and  he  sees  a 
little  further.  Put  him  on  top  of  a  hill  and  he  sees  still  further. 
That  is  the  reason  for  education  and  thought  and  study — it 
don't  make  you  any  more  of  a  man  than  your  mother  made  you, 
and  no  living  man  on  earth,  nor  any  school  or  anybody  else,  can 
make  you  any  bigger  than  your  mother  made  you.  But  what 
does  it  do?  It  simply  takes  you  and  gives  you  a  little  higher 
stand  so  that  you  can  see  further,  a  wider  horizon,  and  so  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  higher  education. 

We  have  fallen  into  a  foolish  habit  of  talking  about  higher 
education.  There  is  no  such  thing;  there  is  a  wider  education, 
when  a  man  gets  where  he  can  see  a  little  further;  that  is  all. 
The  altitude  where  you  stand  is  the  important  thing,  not  what 
you  get.  What  you  get  is  width ;  you  see  more ;  you  think 
more;  you  study  more,  you  believe  more,  and  you  have  more 
faith  and  you  do  more. 

Old  Judge  Conger  was  a  queer  old  fellow,  and  he  told  me 
one  time,  in  talking  to  me  of  the  difference  between  the  way  men 
face  their  work,  that  some  men  were  opposed  to  more  things 
than  they  were  in  favor  of.  Now,  think  of  that,  boys;  just 
think  of  that;  some  men  are  opposed  to  more  things  than  they 
are  in  favor  of.  You  never  saw  that" kind  of  a  man  ever  do 
anything.  But  the  man  who  is  in  favor  of  more  than  ho  is 
opposed  to,  is  the  man  that  reaches  out  and  does  something  all 
the  while. 

Xow,  Sir  William  Macdonald  is  reaching  out  to  take  hold 
of  the  country  school  districts  of  Canada,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
government  he  is  going  to  put  his  money  into  it.  He 
,is  going  to  organize  all  the  country  school  districts  into 
groups  of  ten,  and  every  school  district  is  going  to  take 
a  half  an  acre  of  land  and  attach  it  to  the  school  house,  and 
the  school  district  is  going  to  manure  that  land  and  plow  it  and 
harrow  it  and  put  it  into  condition  every  spring,  and  then  Sir 
William  Macdonald  is  going  to  send  a  teacher  and  that  teacher 
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is  going  to  that  little  country  district  school  to  spend  half  a 
day  in  each  week  and  each  teacher  has  ten  of  those  schools,  each 
boy  has  got  a  plot  of  ground  and  each  boy  is  going  to  learn  how 
plants  grow;  how  com  grows;  how  oats  grow;  how  timothy 
grows  and  how  other  stuff  grows.  He  is  going  to  study 
physiology  and  biology,  plant  life  as  it  attaches  to  the  farm. 
Now  think  of  it,  Mr.  Goodrich  and  Gen.  Burchard  and  Presi- 
dent Hill  and  myself,  and  every  other  old  fellow  here,  think 
what  a  big  lift  that  is  going  to  be  on  the  future  history  of  that 
boy;  how  he  is  going  to  come  to  the  farm  when  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  know  what  it  means,  how  plants  grow.  I  came  up 
as  a  farm  boy  and  all  the  chance  I  had  was  to  try  to  make 
things  grow  without  undertaking  to  know  anything  about  how 
they  grew,  and  all  these  old  farmers  have  come  ijp  in  this  way, 
and  the  state  never  has  done  anything  in  Gt)d's  world  for  the 
farm  schools  out  in  the  country.  It -has  never  done  anything 
to  help  the  farm  boy  know  anything  about  these  things,  but  it 
has  spent  money  galore  in  making  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
members  of  all  the  professions,  while  it  has  let  the  farm  boys 
grow  up  vn\h  all  these  groat  problems  before  him  and  never 
paid  a  dollar  to  the  country  school,  and  that  is  the  farmer's 
school. 

Today  we  are  just  on  the  verge  of  an  awakening  of  thought 
and  judgment  and  conscience,  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  people, 
and  we  must  do  something  in  this  matter,  we  can't  help  our- 
selves, because  the  conviction  is  pushing  the  state  right  along. 

Roe  what  Canada  is  doing!  Now,  Oanada  doesn't  pAy  any 
attention  to  the  old  farmer.  They  have  to  quit  pretty  soon, 
and  besides  that  vou  can't  teach  an  old  man  much,  I  know  that 
It  makes  me  think  of  a  storv  I  heard  down  in  Illinois.  An  old 
farmer  had  a  horse  and  the  horse  was  very  sick,  and  the  boys 
were  fnssrng  with  it  and  the  old  farmer  looked  at  the  horse  and 
bv  and  by  the  old  farmer  said,  "Boys,  'tain't  no  use  to  give  him 
physic,  his  eyes  is  sot."  That  is  the  case  with  us  old  fellows — 
our  eves  are  "sot,"  and  it  ain't  much  use  to  bother  with  ns. 
But  the  farmer  that  is  to  be,  the  farmer  that  is  coming  like 
these  boys  here,  the  future  of  our  state,  its  ability,  its  capacity 
its  growth,  its  understanding,  and  more  than  all  things  else,  the 
saving  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  that  must  come  by  the  educa- 
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tion  and  culture  and  understanding  of  the  young  man  that  is 
going  to  be  the  future  farmer. 

Oh,  I  could  tell  you  stories  of  the  destruction  of  American 
farming.  I  have  studied  it  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  I  have  seen  going  straight  along  that 
every  step  the  American  farmer  has  taken  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  EJocky  Mountains,  has  been  a  destruction  of  two 
great  things,  and  those  are  forests  and  fertility.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?  It  means  that  the  state  of  Indiana  today 
is  poorer  by  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  on  her  land  than  she  was 
thirty  years  ago.  It  means  that  the  state  of  Ohio  is  poorer  by 
twenty  dollars  an  acre  than  she  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  means 
the  state  of  New  York,  has  lost  in  thirty  years  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  decline  of  the  value  of  her  farm  lands. 
Now,  doui't  you  see  what  education  means  ?  The  saving  of  the 
state,  and  I  tell  you  that  education  means  not  only  that  you 
shall  put  a  little  more  money  in  your  pocket,  but  it  means  you 
shall  save  the  productive  fertility  and  the  productive  power  and 
the  productive  strength  of  the  state.  These  things  are  practi- 
cal, they  are  not  chimerical,  they  are  not  visionary,  there  are  not 
theory,  but  they  appeal  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  society, 
and  you  in  Marathon  county,  have  builded  wiser  than  you  knew. 

I  wish  I  had  the  whole  county  before  me  today  that  I  could 
say  to  them  what  I  believe  concerning  what  you  have  done  here. 
You  have  not  only  done  something  for  your  own  pride  and  that 
of  the  future  farmers  of  your  country,  but  you  have  established 
^  example.  We  have  tried  to  get  a  school  like  this  in  Jefferson 
county  and  our  farmers  have  shut  their  eyes  and  they  have 
been  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  and  they  have  been  question- 
ing about  taxes  and  all  that,  and  they  have  refused  to  have  such 
a  school.  But  it  is  coming,  we  are  going  to  keep  after  them 
until  we  establish  this  foundation  as  you  have  done  in  Mara- 
thon county.     I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  done. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  came  into  this  county  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Mw  Smith.  He  wanted  me  to  advertise  some  of 
the  land  of  liiis  county,  and  I  didn't  want  to  do  it  until  I  knew 
myself  whether  I  was  misleading  my  readers  or  not.  So  I 
came  in  here  find  spent  a  week  traveling  over  this  county,  and 
out  in* the  town  of  Stettin  I  looked  at  the  soil  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  Marathon  county  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it, 
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a  county  of  splendid  answer  to  the  hope  and  labor  of  the 
farmer,  and  I  went  home  and  said  what  I  could  to  oiir  people, 
"If  you  want  a  change,  if  you  want  to  better  your  condition, 
if  you  want  to  do  something  for  yourselves  in  a  different  way,  do 
not  go  to  Dakota,  do  not  go  off  to  the  west,  keep  in  our  own 
state,  go  up  in  Marathon  county  and  Clark  and  these  other 
ooimtiee." 

Now,  then,  thc\sc  things  have  come  and  the  things  today  you 
might  call  fruit  of  the  very  blossoms  I  saw  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

These  things  interest  me  much.  I  have  loved  my  state;  1 
hav6  given  to  it  the  best  of  my  life,  and  I  hope  to  give  it  more, 
but  1  love  to  see  th.e  thing  grow.  I  am  a  good  deal  as  the  boy 
was  when  he  put  twenty-four  eggs  under  the  old  hen  and  his 
mother  said,  "WhyJ  Tommy,  why  do  you  put  so  many  eggs  un- 
der the  old  hen  ?"  "Mother,"  he  says,  "1  like  to  see  the  old 
thing  spread  herself." 


The  Chairman :  I  am  sure  that  I  read  in  all  of  your  faces, 
and  especially  those  of  these  boys,  an  appreciation  of  these  views 
expressed  by  our  ex-Governor  Hoard.  He  says  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  came  into  this  county  to  look  up  its  agricul- 
tural possibilities.  Some  few  years  previous  to  that,  I  think  a 
matter  of  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  but  very  few  were  even 
beginning  to  think  of  Marathon  as  an  agricultural  county  and 
the  one  product  that  ^Marathon  county  people  were  talking  about 
then  was  logs,  always  logs.  But  not  every  man  was  blind  to  its 
possibilities  as  a  farming  country,  and  twenty-eight  years  ago 
last  summer  there  came  here  a  man  who  had  become  interested 
in  lands  here  and  walked  many  miles,  I  don't  know  how  many, 
forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  perhaps,  through  the  woods  with  the  one 
idea  in  mind  of  looking  up  the  future  possibilities  of  this  coun- 
try along  agricultural  lines.  You  know  something  of  the  im- 
j)ressions  made  at  that  time  upon  that  man's  mind  and  of  tho 
work  he  has  done  since,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Fred  Kietbrock  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Rictbrock:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  what  the 
president  has  told  you  is  true  about  my  coming  here  and  stay- 
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ing  during  the  five  growing  months  of  the  year  to  see  how  things 
would  grow.     The  secret  of  my  coming  was  to  see  whether  the 
country  was  good  for  anything  for  people  to  go  into  who  had  a 
precarious  existence  in  the  city.     It  was  following  the  hard 
times  of  1873,  the  people  through  the  coimtry  and  particularly 
in  the  cities  were  practically  '^busted."     Many  men  were  work- 
ing for  sixty  cents  a  day  and  only  four  days  in  the  week,  to 
keep  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families.     In  the  country  many 
of  the  people  have  no  idea,  are  very  little  informed  in  regard 
to  how  things  are  in  the  cities,  and  yet  many  of  them  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  get  some  kind  of  a  job  in  the  city.     Many 
of  our  boys  want  to  get  on  the  railroad.     They  know  that  S.  S. 
Merrill  and  a  few  others  have  worked  themselves  up  perhaps 
from  brakeman  to  the  position  of  general  manager  or  president 
of  a  great  railroad  system.     They  don't  stop  to  think  that  that 
great  railroad  system  having  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroad  and  handling  millions  of  money  can  only  have  one 
president  and  that  he  generally  holds  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
there  isn't  much  chance  for  a  boy  to  get  that  place ;  but  still  our 
boys  have  a  secret  inclination  in  that  direction,  and  how  splen- 
did it  is  to  be  a  brakeman,  standing  up  on  top  of  a  freight  car 
running  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  with  his  coat-tails 
sticking  out  behind,  hanging  on  to  a  wheel  on  a  cold  morning, 
with  the  thermometer  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero,  with  a 
remote  prospect  of  being  a  president,  while  we  as  agriculturists, 
— I  was  a  farmer  when  1  was  on  earth  the  first  time,  then  I  got 
oiF  for  thirty,  or  forty  years,  didn't  pay  very  much  attention  to 
actual  farming,  but  1  am  after  it  now  on  my  second  heat.     But 
of  one  thing  1  am  more  powerfully  convinced  than  everything 
else,  and  that  is  in  looking  over  the  whole  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, that  the  farmer  holds  the  middle  position.     The  oppor- 
tunity is  not  great  for  the  farmer  to  increase  his  wealth  up  into 
the  millions,  but  there  are  many  farmers  who  have  in  the  period 
of  their  activity  wwked  up  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
there  are  but  few  but  what  have  made  a  fine  living  as  tliey  went 
along.     Beyond  everything  else,  it  is  the  place  of  independence. 
It  is  the  place  where  want  does  not  creep  in  if  the  farmer  works 
with  some  degree  of  diligence   and   some  little  intelligence. 
While  you  do  not  find  millionaires  among  the  farmers,  you  do 
not  find  that  abject  poverty  and  great  want  and  scratching 
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around  to  get  bread  to  keep  life  in  the  body  that  you  find  in  the 
large  cities.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  many  of  those  men  that 
you  see  suffering  in  the  cities  came  from  the  farm.  It  has  been 
said,  and  I  suppose  truly,  as  an  observation  of  the  wise  men, 
that  the  fourth  generation  from  the  men  of  brain  and  muscle 
who  come  from  the  farm  to  the  cities,  runs  out  into  nothingness. 
If  the  young  men  will  only  think  of  these  things,  catch  hold  of 
the  idea,  I  think  they  will  make  up  their  minds  that  after  all 
the  farm  is  a  good  place  for  them,  because  it  is  there  they  can 
put  themselves  beyond  want,  but  there  they  will  find  a  com- 
fortable subsistence,  a  comfortable  condition  of  independ- 
ence, far  more  so  than  in  the  city,  and  I  say  that  although 
I  was  not  an  absolute  failure  myself  in -the  city.  Indeed,  I 
worked  up  a  very  good  income  from  my  profession,  though  *that 
profession  was  that  of  getting  other  people  out  of  trouble,  and 
perhaps  some  in.  I  was  simply  a  hired  man  for  other  people 
all  the  time.  I  had  nothing  of  independence,  no  scheme  that  I 
could  work  out  in  my  life  time  and  I  didn't  like  it  as  I  like 
farming.  It  was  not  a  hard  job  for  me  to  jump  out  into  the 
country.  In  those  days  I  used  to  run  out  of  the  city  two 
(lays  of  Ahe  week  and  that  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  running 
through  Marathon  county.  I  had  heard  that  there  was  lots  of 
sand  up  there,  but  there  were  patches  of  good  land  and  I 
wanted  to  see  what  it  was,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  come  here, 
and  I  must  say  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  that  part  of  my 
life  in  coming  here.  I  know  that  the  people  of  Wausau  and 
a  good  many  people  of  Marathon  county  ^eem  to  be  quite 
friendly  to  me,  and  we  haven't  gone  back  on  each  other  very 
much.  I  have  been  in  nearly  every  northern  county  of  this 
state  and  I  didn't  find  anywhere  else  such  a  tremendous  stretch 
of  territory  as  exists  here,  extending  to  the  east  and  the  west,  of 
good  land,  and  the  land  is  what  we  have  to  have  when  we  start 
farming.  The  time  was  when  Uncle  Sam  had  a  farm  for  all 
his  sons,  but  he  hasn't  it  now.  The  last  patch  he  had  was  the 
Rosebud  reservation,  which  he  acquired  from  the  Indians  and 
put  it  on  the  market,  twenty-six  thousand  quarter  sections,  and 
125,000  filed  claims  for  that  land.  T'ncle  Sam  has  squan- 
(lero<l  his  lajid  in  a  short  lifetime.  I  heard  a  man  talk  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  who  has  charge  of  a  farm  of  300,000  acres  in  Texas, 
and  there  are  many  farmers  in  the  west  having  10,000,  20,000 
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acres,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  all  be  cut  up  into 
farms  of  convenient  size.  Uncle  Sam's  big  domain  is  scattered 
and  people  are  coming  to  realize  it  It  is  the  farming  commun- 
ities that  sustain  the  government  and  feed  the  people. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  will  have  a 
good  meeting  here,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  come  from  the 
southern  part  of  this  state  will  be  interested  in  the  style  of  peo- 
ple we  have  here.  Some  of  our  people  understand  rolling  logs 
better  than  they  do  farming,  but  their  boys  will  learn  the  other 
trade  and  make  good  farmers.     I  thank  you,  gentlemien. 

The  CSiairman:  We  regret  very  much  that  our  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Loomis,  who  has  served  so  many  years,  will  not  be  with  us 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife.  In  his  absence,  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  Eietbrock  as  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Adjourned  to  1 :30  P.  M. 


AJFTEEtKOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  at  1 :30  P.  ML 

The  meeting  opened  by  the  President  and  Mr.  O.  P.  Good- 
rich called  to  tiie  chair. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

In  opening  this  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Dairymen's  Association,  it  is  with  a  realization 
that  a  third  of  a  century  has  passed  since  its  organdzation  at 
Watertown  in  1872. 

Of  the  pioneers  who  founded  it,  only  Gov.  Hoard,  H.  C. 
Drake  and  Uncle  Stephen  Favill  remain  with  us.  We  younger 
men.  realize  more  fully  each  year,  how  far  sighted  was  their 
work,  and  they  builded  even  better  than  they  knew. 

The  influence  of  these  men  increases  as  the  years  pass  on,  and 
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none  of  us  yet  realize  what  is  before  the  dairy  industry  of  Wis- 
consin. 

This  was  the  pioneer  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  west,  and 
is  recognized  as  the  leader  of  such  associations  all  over  the 
country. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Association,  Wisconsin 
stands  second  as  a  dairy  state^  of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  and 
but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  it  is  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
others. 

The  Fanners'  Institutes  of  the  state  were  also  an  outgrowth 
of  its  work,  and  the  dairy  school  at  Madison  calls  this  Associa- 
tion its  alma  mater. 

1  commenced  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association  in 
1888,  and  have  missed  but  two  since  that  time,  and  any  success 
that  may  ever  come  to  me  as  a  dairyman,  I  can  truly  say  will  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  older  members  of  this  Association  and 
to  their  kindly  consideration,  and  unselfish  use  of  knowledge, 
bom  of  experience. 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  President  at  this  time,  I  only  do  so 
because  I  realize  that  younger  men  must  take  up  the  work  that 
these  pioneers  are  laying  down,  and  we  must  learn  to  unselfishly 
work  lor  the  welfare  of  others,  as  cheerfully  as  they  have  done. 

Another  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  advanced  dairy  thought 
of  the  state  as  fostered  by  this  Association,  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
work  of  ofiicial  testing  of  the  different  breeds  of  pure  bred  dairy 
cattle,  the  breeders  of  this  state  have  been  in  the  front  rank,  not 
only  in  the  nimiber  of  cows  tested,  and  in  the  size  of  the  records, 
but  also  in  working  for  revisions  of  the  rules  that  will  call  for 
tests  of  more  value  to  the  dairy  public 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  live  stock  journal  took  occasion  to 
sneer  at  the  fact,  styled  by  it,  'The  Wisconsin  Idea,"  that 
in  this  state,  more  than  any  other,  the  fanners  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  cows  to  be  good  producers  in  the  dairy,  inust  be 
dairy,  and  not  beef  cows,  and  bulls  to  sire  such  cows  must  also 
be  of  strictly  dairy  temperament 

Eesults  of  the  winnings  of  Wisconsin  cattle  in  prominent 
dairy  shows,  and  tests  since  that  time  have  vindicated  our  posi- 
tion, and  silenced  all  critics. 

The  results  of  the  cheese  exhibit  at  St  Louis  prove  that  by  the 
more  than  thirty  years  of  constant  effort  directed  and  led  by  this 
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Association,  Wisconsin  now  leads  the  world  in  the  quality  of  her 
cheese,  and  we  must  so  value,  and  strive  to  increase  this  repu- 
tation that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  competitor  to  overtake 
us. 

At  the  same  time  the  reputation  won  by  Wisconsin  butter  at 
St  Louis  was  not  nearly  so  enviable,  but  with  the  system  of  in- 
spection of  which  I  shall  speak  a  little  later  on  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  make  great  strides  forward  in  this  direction. 

In  1850  New  York  had  931,324  cows,  while  Wisconsin  at 
that  time  had  but  64,339 ;  in  1900  Xew  York  had  1,501,608 
and  Wisconsin's  number  had  grown  to  998,397,  or  practically 
t\vo-thirds  as  many  as  Xew  York,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, in  the  two  states,  Wisconsin  will  soon  be  in  tlie  lead. 

In  1870  -New  York  had  308  cows  per  thousand  of  population, 
in  1880,  283,  in  1890,  240,  and  in  1900,  but  207,  showing  a  con- 
stant decrease. 

Wisconsin  had  in  1870,  292  cows  per  1,000  population;  in 
1880,  364;  in  1890,  470 ;  while  in  1900  we  had  483. 

Only  the  two  states  of  Vermont  and  Iowa  excel  us  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900,  Iowa  lost  146 
cows  per  1,000  population. 

Wliile  according  to  the  census  of  1900  Wisconsin  stood  third 
in  the  list  of  states  in  the  total  value  of  dairy  products  sold  from 
the  farm,  standing  a  good  ways  below  New  York,  and  slightly 
below  Pennsylvania  in  this  respect,  still  the  much  lower  prices 
of  feed  prevailing  here  would  make  the  net  return  look  like 
quite  another  matter. 

Wisconsin's  nearness  to  the  feed  bins  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  and  her  ability  to  raise  cheap  forage  crops  guarantees 
an  ever  increasing  dairy  industry,  combined  with  high  net 
profit. 

As  I  remarked  in  the  response  to  the  address  of  welcome,  few 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  or  even  those  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  begin  to  realize  the  dairy  possibilities  of  northern 
Wisconsin. 

This  is  indeed  the  "Clover  Belt,"  not  excelled,  or  even 
equalled  in  this  respect,  by  any  territory  of  equal  extent  in  the 
union. 

Com  for  silage  is  successfully  grown  even  in  the  extreme 
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northern  part  of  the  state,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  land  well 
adapted  to  dairying  is  still  in  an  uncultivated  state. 

The  mining  and  lumbering  towns  of  northern  Wisconsin 
and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  afford  from  year  to  year 
an  ever  increasing  market  for  all  that  we  have  to  offer  in  the 
line  of  choice  dairy  products,  especially  milk  and  cream  for 
daily  consumption,  and  the  demand  will  increase  faster  tiian 
the  supply  if  we  only  give  them  good  goods. 

St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  derive,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
a  considerable  pprtion  of  their  dairy  products  from  Wisconsin. 

With  the  low  price  of  these  lands,  and  their  high  quality,  in 
no  other  place  in  the  union  is  there  so  good  an  opening  for  the 
beginner  in  dairying,  or  the  expert  as  welL 

This  Association  has  always  maintained  that  all  products 
should  be  sold  on  their  own  merits,  and  for  this  reason  had  al- 
ways joined  in  the  efforts  to  compel  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
for  just  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is  reported  that  a  repeal  of  the 
present  oleo  law  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress, we  wiU  be  found  as  heretofore  fighting  for  our  ri^ts 
in  this  matter. 

The  different  departments  of  dairy  work  in  Wisconsin  will 
ask  for  increased  appropriations  from  the  present  session  of  our 
legislature  to  push  the  work  all  along  the  line,  and  have  the 
assurance  that  they  will  get  about  all  that  they  ask  for,  because 
of  the  excellent  use  made  of  all  past  appropriations. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  some  of  the  needs 
of  the  different  departments,  and  urge  your  hearty  co-operation 
in  securing  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  forward  the 
work. 

The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Mr.  Kmery,  my 
very  worthy  predecessor  in  this  office,  has  been  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  need  of 
more  efficient  inspection  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and 
sources  of  city  milk  supplies  in  our  state,  and  in  his  report  to 
to  ffis  Excellency  the  Governor,  I  find  the  following: 

^^I  strongly  recommend  and  urge  that  legislative  authority 
be  granted  to  appoint  (1)  a  second  assistant  commissioner  at  a 
salary  of  $1,600  and  expenses.  I  believe  the  law  should  specify 
that  he  be  an  expert  creamery  butter  maker,  skilled  in  all  tiie 
technical   work  of   creamery  butter  making,  a   practical  and 
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competent  judge  of  creamery  products,  and  versed  in  modem 
scientific  and  practical  dairy  knowledge. 

(2^)  Eight  cheese  factory,  dairy  and  food  inspectors  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,200  a  year  and  expenses.  I  would  have  the  law 
specify  that  each  of  them  be  an  expert  cheese  maker,  skilled  in 
the  technical  work  of  cheese  making,  a  competent  judge  of 
cheese  factory  products,  and  versed  in  modem  scientific  and 
practical  dairy  knowledge. 

(3)  Six  creamery,  dairy  and  food  inspectors  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  and  expenses!  I  would  have  the  law  require  that  each 
one  of  these  possess  the  qualifications  herein  specified  for  the 
second  assistant  commissioner. 

(4)  A  chief  food  inspector  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  and  ex- 
penses. 

I  would  have  the  law  specify  that  the  chief  food  inspector 
must  be  a  person  skilled  in  the  modem  grocery  business." 

The  governor  in  his  message  has  said:  "I  recommend  that 
the  dairy  and  food  cx)mmissix)n  be  provided  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  furpish  adequate  inspection  for  the  cheese  factories, 
creameries,  and  city  dairies  and  thus  put  Wisconsin  second  to 
none  in  the  protection  afforded  to  her  citizens  against  adulter- 
ated food  products. 

"The  efficient  inspection  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
calls  for  expert  knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  a  high  order. 

"Therefore,  a  law  providing  for  this  inspection  should  pro- 
vide that  to  be  elegible  to  the  office,  each  cheese  factory,  or 
creamery  inspector,  should  be  an  expert  cheese  maker  or  butter 
maker,  a  competent  judge  of  cheese  factory,  and  creamery  prod- 
ucts, skilled  in  all  the.  technical  work  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  and  versed  in  modem  scientific  and  practical  dairy 
knowledge." 

With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  interested  a  sufficient 
force  of  inspectors  is  assured  that  will  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  at  this  time  aid  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  Wisconsin's 
dairy  products. 

Wisconsin  has  been  way  behind  other  dairy  states  in  the 
matter  of  dairy  inspectors  and  we  should  be  in  the  lead. 

With  our  3,000  creameries  and  cheese  factories  but  four  in- 
spectors have  been  at  work,  three  of  them  imder  pay  of  this 
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Association,  while  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Minnesota  wdth 
but  850  factories  they  have  14  inspectors. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  1,500  factories  and  50  inspec- 
tors. - 

These  are  but  examples  of  many  other  states  and  provinces. 

On  account  of  the  great  need,  this  Association  has  been  spend- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  its  funds  for  inspection  and  instruc- 
tion work  than  we  felt  really  justified  in  doing,  and  the  appoint- 
ment under  pay  of  the  state  of  a  competent  corps  of  inspectors 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  a  little  more  aggressive  work 
along  some  other  lines. 

Prof.  Henry,  as  dean  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  ask  for  another  instructor  to  aid  Prof.  Farrington  in 
work  at  the  dairy  school,  and  one  for  increased  work  with  dairv 
cattle. 

Wisconsin  owes  to  this  school  a  debt  for  the  Bal'>oock  test 
alone  more  than  it  can  ever  pay. 

The  Dairv  School  is  a  monument  which  this  Association  is 
I)roud  of,  and  it  will  pledge  its  support  in  urging;  the  granting 
of  these  additional  instructors. 

As  a  breeder,  the  work  of  one  man  asked  for  especially  ap- 
])eals  to  me  and  this  is  a  man  who  shall  have  in  charge  the  work 
of  the  supervising  of  the  official  testing  of  pure  bred  dairy  cows. 

The  salary  and  expenses  of  all  inspectors  are  paid  by  the 
owners  of  the  cows  tested,  or  by  the  breed  associations,  but  the 
Wisconsin  Station  as  well  as  nearlv  all  others  in  the  United 
States  agree  to  supervise  such  test  work. 

As  was  previonsly  mentioned,  this  work  has  grown  greatly, 
and  now  requires  practically  half  of  Prof.  Woll's  time,  which 
should  be  given  to  other  things. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a  man  specially  for  this  purpose, 
and  who  shall  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  breeders  of  the  state, 
and  who  shall  be  able  through  the  press  and  personal  effort  to 
iri*eatlv  aid  Wisconsin  to  be  the  leader  in  the  quality  of  its  pure- 
bred dairv  live  stock. 

This  will  l)e  of  direct  benefit  to  everv  dairvman,  and  will  I 
am  sure  have  your  hearty  support. 

In  closing  this  address,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  every  one  of  you 
the  nM)tto  "Fonvard"  in  all  our  work  for  Wisconsin's  dairv* 
interests. 
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Chairman  Groodrich:  The  President,  in  his  address,  has 
touched  upon  one  very  im|)ortant  point,  and  that  is  the  inspec- 
tion of  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  That  inspection  should 
also  cover  the  farms  of  those  who  produce  the  milk.  There 
is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  to  provide  such  a  system  of  in- 
spection, and  we  ought  to  do  all'that  we  can  to  forward  it  I 
spent  some  time  in  Canada  in  studying  their  dairy  work.  We 
liave  been  told  that  they  get  two  cents  a  pound  more  for  tlieir 
cheese  than  we  do  in  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  people  some  of 
them  say  that  we  make  just  as  good  cheese  as  they  do  and  that 
they  have  some  sort  of  a  pull  on  the  English  market,  and  I  didn't 
know  but  that  was  so  till  I  went  there,  but  I  tell  you  their 
cheese  is  better.  Xot  but  what  wo  make  som6  good  cheese  in 
Wisconsin,  just  as  good  as  theirs,  but  theirs  is  imiformly  good ; 
and  w^hat  makes  it  ?  Twenty-nine  inspectors  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  who  not  only  inspect  the  factories,  but  inspect  the  milk 
and  the  farms,  the  way  they  are  kept  in  order,  and  if  a  farmer 
doesn't  keep  them  in  good  order  and  produce  good  milk,  he  is 
told,  "You  can't  bring  your  milk  to  this  cheese  factory  and  you 
can't  take  it  to  any  other,  until  you  have  reformed  your  meth- 
ods." That  is  the  reason  why  they  have  better  cheese  and 
why  they  get  two  cents  more  than  we  do. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  work  for  a  committee  on  this  ad- 
dress  of  the  President  on  several  points,  and  I  will  appoint  as 
such  committee,  Mr.  Fred  Riotbrock  and  W.  T).  Hoard. 


riv 


The  President  resumes  the  chair. 
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WISCONSIN'S  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AT  THE  LOUISI 
ANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

H!.  K.  Loomis,  Sheboygan  Falls. 

■ 

(Read  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Loomis  by  Secretary  Burchard.) 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen^s 
Association:     When  I  think  of  the  lack  of  interest  manifested 
by  the  cheesemakers^  cheese  dealers  and  dairy  farmers  in  the  ex- 
hibit at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  I  have  bnt  little  hope  of  in 
teresting  this  audience  with  this  subject 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  present  who  attended  the  great 
Exposition,  the  most  wonderful  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
while  there,  you  probably  visited  the  Agricultural  building  that 
(*overed  twenty-one  acres  with  over  eiffht  and  one-half  miles  of 
aisles.  Under  this  roof  was  gathered  such  a  display  of  agricul 
tural  products,  agricultural  machinery  and  dairy  products  as 
had  never  been  seen  under  one  roof  before.  These  products' 
were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  giving  people  an  op- 
portunity to  study  and  learn  not  only  of  our  own  country  but  of 
foreign  countries,  enabling  them  to  see,  in  a  short  time  and  at 
little  expense,  what  would  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars  and 
years  of  travel.  In  this  great  Agricultiu'al  building,  with  its 
thousands  of  attractive  exhibits,  none  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  dairy.  The  ornamental  display  of  butter  by  the  dif- 
ferent stjites  ^vas  far  better  than  has  ever  been  seen  at  any  ex- 
position. Minnesota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Missouri,  Xew  York, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  CJonnecticut  and  Wisconsin  had  fine 
ornamental  displays.     I  will  only  describe  our  own  exhibit. 

These  exhibits  were  in   refrigerated  cases,   with  plate  glass 

fronts.  Wisconsin  was  limited  to  sixteen  by  eight  feet,  it  being 
on  the  comer  gave  us  the  advantage  of  an  end  view.  Fight  feet 
of  this  space  was  taken  up  by  a  life  size  figure  of  a  cow,  of  the 
dairy  type,  with  a  dairy  maid  standing  by  her  side,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  cow  and  the  other  holding  a  pail.  This  cow  and 
maid  were  modeled  in  butter.  The  contract  for  this  design  was 
let  to  Mr.  Beil,  a  sculptor  of  Milwaukee,  but  the  work  was  done 
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by  two  sculptors  from  Paris  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Ex- 
position Company.  This  was  truly  a  work  of  art.  Every  line 
and  cui*ve  was  perfect.  Many  times  each  day  I  heard  this  ex- 
pression :  "Here  is  Wisconsin's  butter  cow  I"  Many  people 
from  different  states  informed  me  that  their  neighbors  and 
friends  who  had  attended  the  Exposition  said  to  thein :  "Don't 
fail  to  see  the  Wisconsin  butter  cow." 

The  remaining  eight  feet  of  space  was  taken  up  with  print' 
and  tub  butter,  placed  on  glass  shelves  with  nickel  plated  sup- 
ports.    On  top  of  these  shelves  was  a  fac-simile  of  our  State 
Dairy  School  building,  in  butter.     These  also  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

The  managers  of  the  Exposition  offered  awards  on  butter  ais 
follows : 

To  all  exhibitors  of  butter  who  exhibited  at  each  of  the  four 
contests  and  whose  scores  averaged  90  and  under  93,  a  Bronze 
medal;  93  and  under  96,  a  Silver  medal;  96  and  over,  a  Gold 
medal. 

The  Wisconsin  buttermakers  are  to  be  oonamciended  for  their 
enterprise  in  sending  in  their  butter  for  the  contests.  We  had 
in  June  seventy-eight  entries,  July  eighty-two,  September 
seventy-four,  October  one  hundred  eighteen.  Wisconsin  butter- 
makers  were  awarded  fifty-seven  medals:  thirty  Bronze,  and 
twenty-seven  Silver  medals.  And,  of  course,  a  Gold  medal  was 
awarded  our  ornamental  display.  As  regards  scores,  compared 
with  other  states,  Wisconsin  was  second  on  average  scores  in 
June  and  October,  third  in  July  and  September.  Minnesota 
was  in  the  lead  with  more  entries  and  higher  average  scores. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  and  one  our  people  should  look 
into  and  if  possible  rem^edy.  The  question  is,  has  Minnesota 
better  natural  advantages  than  Wisconsin  ?  Are  the  men,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business,'  men  of  better  intellect,  or  has  the 
state  of  Minnesota  done  more  to  educate  and  help  the  butter- 
makers  ?  In  my  opinion,  Minnesota  has  no  natural  advantages 
over  Wisconsin,  neither  do  I  believe  their  men  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing butter  are  any  more  intelligent,  only  as  they  have 
had  more  instruction.  Minnesota  has  a  force  of  twelve  instnic- 
tors,  or  inspectors,  traveling  the  whole  season  among  the  cream- 
eries of  the  state,  while  Wisconsin  has  but  one.  Minnesota  has 
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been  doing  for  their  biittermakers  what  Wisconsin  has  been 
doing  for  their  cheesemakers.  Results  show  that  the  money  ap- 
propriated by  Minnesota  has  been  wisely  expended.  When  the 
results  of  the  Jnly  contest  were  announced,  one  of  the  Minne- 
sotii  commissioners  said  to  me :  "That  s  worth  a  million  dollars 
to  Minnesota." 

Before  Wisconsin  had  a  dairy  school  and  before  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  had  sent  out  instructors,  the  buver  who 
lx)ught  a  car-load  of  cheese  found  no  uniformity.  Most  of  the 
cheese  had  a  bad  appearance.  Oare  was  not  taken  in  having  the  ' 
bandages  smooth ;  some  were  mouldy ;  others  with  dirty  finger 
miarks,  and  scarcjely  a  lot  without  some  bad  cheese,  and  none 
of  them  as  good  as  are  made  at  the  present  time.  Inspection 
then  was  not  as  thoi-ough  as  now.  Since  the  dairy  school  has 
been  started  and  the  Dairymen's  Association  has  been  sending 
out  instmotorsf,  the  cheese  are  much  more  uniform,  the  factories 
and  the  cheese  are  much  cleaner  and  the  product  much  better. 

Buyers,  at  the  present  time,  would  not  consider  cheese,  made 
and  cared  for  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  of  much  valu^. 

A  Wisconsin  legislature  never  appropriated  money  more 
wisely  than  for  the  building  of  the  dairy  school  and  the  sending 
out  of  dairy  instructors. 

Ex-Gk>v.  Hoard,  in  his  address  at  the  Olieese  Makers'  conven- 
tion, in  Milwaukee,  last  month,  took  occasion,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"to  scold"  the  cheesemakers  a  little  for  their  lack  of  interest  in 
exhibiting  cheese  at  the  "Exposition.  After  what  has  been  done  • 
by  the  state  and  what  the  state  is  still  doing,  I  think  MV. 
Hoard  would  have  been  justified  in  scx>lding  these  cheesemakers 
harder  than  he  did.  I  also  think  'the  farmers,  the  patrons  of 
the  cheese  factories,  deserve  a  scolding  for  not  insisting  on  the 
factor\Tnen  sending  their  cheese  for  exhibition.  They  have 
been  receiving  a  direct  benefit  for  years  from  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  state  and  when  the  state  wishes  to  show  its  prod- 
ucts in  competition  with  other  states  the  cheesemakers  and  pa- 
trons of  the  factories  should  show  some  appreciation.  The 
State  Board  of  Managers  did  not  ask  the  cheesemakers  to  give 
their  cheese.  The  cheese  that  were  sent  were  sold  and  each  man 
received  his  pay  for  them.  We  have  in  this  state  about  thirteen 
hundred  American  cheese  factories.  Tn  June  we  had  sixteen 
entries ;   July,   thirty-one ;    September,   thirty-nine  American*  fcj**  ^L^ 
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chet'se  and   eighteen   Swiss,   Limbui^r  and   Brick:   CX*tober, 
thirtv-three, 

Wisconsin  had  sixteen  by  eight  feet  of  space  for  American 
cheese.  To  keep  this  space  fnll  and  make  a  creditable  exhibit 
I  was  obliged  to  bny  a  number  of  cheesei  Tliere  was  only  one 
cheesemaker  in  the  state  who  exhibited  at  each  of  the  four  con- 
test.^, P.  H.  Kasper,  of  Waupaca  county,  who  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Kasper,  I  also  want  to  say  that  he  wrote  uio 
at  the  opening,  of  the  Exposition  that  he  was  willing  and  thought 
the  cheesemakers  of  Wisconsin  could  well  afford  to  send  in  the 
cheese  necessary  for  such  an  exhibit  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  awards  offered  by  the  Ex|^>sition  on  cheese  were  the 
same  as  offered  on  butter.  The  state  was  awarde<l  a  g<^ld  medal 
on  the  ornamental  display  of  cheese.  In  other  statt^  there  was 
the  same  lack  of  interest  by  the  cheesemakers. 

Tliere  Avere  more  entries  of  cheese  from  Wisconsin  than  any 
other  state  or  country  and  our  scores  were  higher.  Our  aver- 
age scores  in  June  were  98.26;  July,  95.7;  September,  97. G; 
October,  97.12.  Oiilv  five  of  our  Julv  cheese  scored  below  95  ; 
in  September  and  October,  only  two  e^ch  month.  The  cheese 
exhibited  from  Wisconsin  in  the  last  three  contests  were  almost 
)>erfect  and  reflect  great  credit  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  tlic 
state. 


DISCUSSION. 

Elx-Gov.  Hoard :  I  was  not  a  little  interested  in  hearing  what 
Mr.  Loomis  had  to  say  al)out  Wisconsin's  dairy  cow,  that  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  happened  to  l>e  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managt^rs,  looking  after  that  matter.  When 
we  got  the  artist  on  the  ground  to  make  this  cow,  which  wo 
wanted  to  represent  a  Wisconsin  dairy  cow,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  amusement.  The  artist  put  us  up  a  cow  that  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  see  anything  dairy-like  about  her,  except  her 
udder,  and  when  he  was  expostulated  with,  he  turned  around, 
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and  he  says,  "Why,  you  want  me  to  destroy  the  entire  artistic 
effect  ?"  and  we  told  him  "artistic"  was  not  the  word,  "dairy" 
was  the  word.  We  wanted  a  cow  that  should  show  in  her  lines, 
in  her  form  and  shape,  that  she  was  distinctively  a  dairy  cow, 
and  the  artist  had  the  beef  ideal  in  his  mind  and  he  was  putting 
us  up  a  cow  that  was  not  a  dairy  cow  at  all,  and  I  found  it 
pretty  hard  work  to  convince  him.  I  found  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  who  have  the 
same  ideal  in  mind;  they  are  talking  about  one  kind  of  cow 
and  building  another. 

Secy.  Burchard:  Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
I  think  I  ought  to  add  a  little,  or  at  least  question  some  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Goodrich  in  regard  to  the  market  value  of 
Canadian  and  American  cheese.  I 'think  if  he  will  look  at  the 
market  reports  for  the  last  two  years,  he  will  find  that  Wiscon- 
sin cheese  has  uniformly  sold  on  the  Wisconsin  boards  of 
trade  at  a  higher  price  than  Canadian  cheese  has  brought  in 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  When  I  was  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  I 
studied  the  market  reports,  and  I  found  at  that  time  Canadian 
cheese  was  quoted  two  cents  upon  the  market,  above  American 
cheese. 

Secy.  Burchard :  Well,  three  years  ago  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
back  number;  and,  more  than  that,  Wisconsin  cheese  is  itot  to 
be  graded  as  American  cheese,  it  is  to  be  graded  as  Wisconsin 
cheese.  Wisconsin  cheese  has  sold,  I  won't  say  every  week, 
but  practically  every  week  this  year,  for  more  money  than  Cana- 
dian cheese  brought  in  the  city  of  New  York.  How  much  of 
that  was  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  this  Association  in  this  and 
years  past,  in  sending  out  its  inspectors  to  go  from  factory  to 
factory,  it  perhaps  does  not  become  me  to  say.  Undoubtedly 
the  cheese  that  were  exhibited  at  St.  liOuis  were  selected  cheeee. 
They  came  from  factories  that  had  been  visited  by  our  in- 
spectors from  year  to  year,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  legis- 
lature of  Wisconsn  should  not  delay  to  increase  the  force  of 
cheese  and  butter  inspectors. 

The  Chairman:  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  a  number  of 
times  this  display  of  dairy  products  at  St.  Louis,  and  one  other 
state  had  a  cow  modeled  in  butter,  1  think  is  was  Missouri :  one 
in  particular  was  modeled  after  a  particular  Jersey  cow  that 
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they  valued  very  highly  in  Missouri,  and  it  was  a  fine  object 
lesson  to  impress  upon  the  people  as  they  passed  by,  and  inter- 
esting to  listen  to  the  comments  that  were  made,  "My,  isn't  she 
uglyP^  "Her  bones  stick  out,"  etc.,  rather  than  commenting 
upon  her  great  capacity,  her  great  muscle  and  really  lifelike 
look  as  a  profitable  dairy  cow. 


JEFFERSON  AND  MARATHON  COUNTIES— WARN- 
INGS AND  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

G.  P.  Goodrich,  Fort  Atkinson. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  sometimes  is  prof- 
itable to  look  over  the  life  road  we  have  traveled  and  see  where 
we  have  made  mistakes  and  where  we  have  made  successes.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  go  back  and  travel  that  road  over  again, 
but  we  are  able  to  warn  others  to  avoid  our  mistakes  and  may 
bo  able  to  encourage,  them  to  follow  our  example  when  we  have 
made  a  success. 

I  believe  the  great  problem  before  every  farmer  is  how  to 
provide  for  his  family  and  himself  and  make  profit  off  from 
his  farm  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its  fertility.  That 
can  be  done.  It  is  done  in  many  coimtries.  Belgium,  the 
most  thickly  populated  coimtry  in  Europe,  has  more  produc- 
tive land  now  than  it  had  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  has 
well  supported  its  population,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  came  here  from  the  old  country  and  they  found  a  fertile 
soil;  they  commenced  to  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility  and  they 
kept  on  moving  westward  in  their  work.  We  want  to  avoid  bo- 
coming  soH  robbers. 

Wisconsin  has  done  better  than  the  states  east  of  here.  You 
heard  what  Governor  Hoard  said  about  Indiana  and  Ohio  and 
I  know  what  he  said  is  true.  I  also  know  we  do  not  want  it  to 
be  true  of  Wisconsin. 

I  noticed  Mr.  Everett  said  that  we  did  not  own  the  land.  I 
believe  that  is  true ;  some  of  us  old  grizzly  headed  fellows  will 
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strut  around  and  talk  about  *^My  land,  I  own  a  great  big  tract 
of  land,"  etc.,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  we  don't  own  an  acre  of 
land.  It  is  all  Grod's  earth,  it  is  here  to  feed  God's  children  on, 
and  you  and  I  have  no  more  right  to  rob  it  of  its  fertility  and 
leave  it  for  the  next  generation  to  starve  on  than  we  have  to 
break  into  a  bank  and  take  away  the  money  that  belongs  to  an- 
other.    That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Now,  I  will  read  my  paper. 

Jefferson  county  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin  and 
was  one  of  the  first  counties  in  which  the  business  of  tilling  the 
soil  was  commenced.  As  early  as  1840  the  farmer  began  to  put 
in  his  work,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  county  was  nearly  as 
thickly  settled  with  farmers  as  at  the  present  time.  The  land 
was  rapidly  cleared  up  and  made  ready  for  growing  crops. 

More  than  half  of  the  county  was  originally  timbered  land ; 
the  balance  "openings" — land  where  scattering  timber  grew — 
ahd  wet  prairies  with  no  timber.  The  county  contains  548 
square  miles.     The  soil,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  fairly  good. 

MARATHON  COUNTY. 

Marathon  county  is  located  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state  and  was  nearly  all  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
Tt  was  one  of  the  later  settled  counties  of  the  state,  verv  little' 
farming  having  been  done  till  about  1874.  After  that  year 
the  land  was  rapidly  taken  by  farmers  and  cleared  and  fitted 
for  growing  crops.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part^  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  culti- 
vated grasses  and  other  forage  crops.  Tt  is  the  largest  county 
in  the  state,  containing  1,532  square- miles ;  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  Jefferson  countv. 

SOTVTE    CENSUS    RETURNS. 

Tn  1870  the  population  of  Jefferson  county  was  f34,040,  and 
that  of  ^farathon  5,885 ;  about  half  being  in  the  city  of  Wau- 
sau  and  the  rest  scattered  around  at  the  different  lumber  mills 
and  nearly  all  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  practically  none  were 
farming.  Tn  1900 — the  last  U.  R.  census — there  were  in  Jef- 
ferson county  34,789  inhabitants,  an  increa.se  of  only  749  in  30 
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years.  Marathon  county  had  43,256  inhabitants,  an  increase 
during  the  same  period  of  37,371.  Jefferson  county  hal  3,453 
dairy  cows,  or  one  to  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county, 
and  2,055  cows  besides.  Marathon  county  had  15,519  dairy 
cows,  or  a  trifle  more  than  one  to  each  three  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  year — 1000 — Jefferson  county  raised  27,536  tons  of 
clover  and  timothy  hay,  and  Marathon  county  raised  of  the  same 
kinds  of  hay,  though  mostly  timothy,  08,448  tons. 

# 

SOME  FACTS  IN   THE  HISTORY  OF  JEFFEBSON  COUNTY. 

\ 

• 

The  early  farmers  of  the  county  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that 
all  there  was  to  farming  was  to  plow  up  the  ground,  sow  it  to 
wheat  and  sometimes  other  grains;  when  the  crop  was  ripe, 
harvest  and  thresh  it  and  take  it  to  market,  and  the  next  year 
do  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  went  on  year  after  year.  They 
never  seemed  to  think  that  with  every  load  of  grain  sold  off 
there  went  a  part  of  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  and  if  this 
process  was  kept  up  long  enough,  the  fertility  would  be  so  re 
diiced  that  no  one  could  get  a  living  from  it.  Occasionally,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  man  who  could  see  that  this  was  not  the  right 
way  to  farm,  and  stocked  up  his  farm  with  cattle  or  sheep,  and 
thereby  averted  the  ruin  toward  which  he  was  tending. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  for  whom.  I  Avorked  when  a  boy. 
He  knew  he  was  not  doing  just  the  right  way,  for  I  heard  him 
say  once:  ^^I  know  this  isn't  the  right  way  to  farm  it;  I  sup- 
pose it  will  make  the  land  poor  after  a  while,  but  it  will  last  as 
long  as  I  live  and  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  becomes  of  it  then. 
J>et  the  next  generation  look  out  for  themselves ;  I  had  to  look 
out  for  myself."  But  he  either  lived  longer  than  he  calculated, 
f»r  else  the  land  got  poor  quicker  than  he  expected,  for  when  he 
died  he  left  a  nm-doAvi!,  impoverished  farm  which  was  covered, 
for  all  it  was  worth,  with  a  mortgage  that  cost  his  sons,  witli 
the  l>est  methods  of  live  stock  farming,  a  long,  hard  struggle  to 
lift. 

But  the  most  of  the  farmers  kept  on  in  the  same  old  ruinous 
way ;  the  crops  of  grain  growing  less  and  the  partial,  and  some- 
times total  failures  coming  oftener.  When  the  farmer  had  a 
failure  of  his  wheat  crop,  and  the  debts  he  had  incurred  for  ex- 
penses in  nmning  his  farm,  and  his  store  and  grocery  bills,  for 
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the  year,  became  due,  and  which  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  pay 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  crop  "after  harvest,"  then  he  had  to 
put  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  which  mortgage  could  never  be 
lifted  by  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 

A  CHANGS  TO  DAIBYVSfO  WAS  ICADS. 

As  a  general  things  farming  went  on  in  the  way  I  have  been 
describing  till  1870.  It  is  known  that  at  that  time  more  than 
half  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  of  Jefferson  county  were  under 
mortgage,  and  their  productiveness  greatly  reduced.  Things 
could  no  longer  go  on  in  this  way ;  something  different  had  to  be 
done.  Farmers  turned  their  attention  to  dairying.  They  were 
driven  to  it  by  force  of  circumstances.  They  had  to  do  it,  or  quit 
and  go  west  and  find  new  fields  to  devastate.  If  their  lands 
had  been  richer  they  would  have  held  out  longer,  but  this  would 
only  have  delayed,  for  a  few  years,  the  final  disaster.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the  farm  lands  of  Jefferson  county 
were  more  easily  exhausted  than  are  the  lands  of  some  parts  of 
the  country,  because  the  farmers  were  sooner  driven  to  better 
methods. 

Since  dairying  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  farmer,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  gradually  restored,  and  on  many 
farms  made  richer  than  it  was  in  the  state  of  nature,  because 
what  has  been  raised  upon  the  farm  has  been  fed  to  cows  and 
the  fertility  in  the  feed  put  back  on  the  land ;  and,  besides,  the 
fertility  from  the  fields  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  in  the  form 
of  bran  and  oil-meal,  has  been  bought  by  the  car  load  and  fed 
to  cows  to  still  further  enrich  the  land. 

And  now  the  farmer  is  prosperous ;  his  land  will  sell  for  four 
times  what  it  would  when  dairying  was  commenced;  the  crops 
()£  grain  and  forage  are  very  much  larger,  and  the  cow  pays  a 
big  price  for  them.  Most  of  the  mortgages  are  lifted  and  the 
farmers  have  good  houses  and  fine,  commodious  barns;  besides 
having  money  in  the  bank.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  is;  on 
most  farms  the  fertility  has  been  fully  restored  so  that  when 
we  are  done  with  it,  we  will  not  leave  to  those  who  come  after 
us  a  barren  waste. 

The  78  creameries  and  8  cheese  factories  and  36,844  dairy 
cows  in  the  little  county  of  Jefferson  having  turned  into  the 
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pockets  of  her  farmers  about  $2,000,000  annually ;  why  should 
they  not  be  prosperous? 

WABNING  TO  MARATHON   COUNTY. 

Now,  don't  think  I  am  saying  any  of  these  things  to  boast; 
f 01^  I  am  not  I  have  told  you  of  our  sins,  and  have  not  tried 
to  cover  anything  up;  of  our  just  and  inevitable  punishment; 
of  our  repentance  and  our  redemption.  The  main  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  make  emphatic  a  warning  to  all  farmers  who 
are  tempted  to  do  as  we  of  Jefferson  county  did  in  early  days. 
The  warning  is  not  needed  by  every  Marathon  county  farmer, 
for   you  have   cheese  factories    and    creameries    and  there    are 

many  very  fine  dairy  herds  and  prosperous  dairymen.  Still,  I 
think  there  are  many  who  need  the  warning,  and  if  they  do  not 
heed  it,  will  find  themselves  in  the  conditon  that  the  majority 
of  Jefferson  county  farmers  were  in  before  1870 — impover- 
ished, with  heavy  mortgages. 

I  find  some  things  in  the  census  returns  which  I  have  read 
to  you  that  make  me  fear  for  some  of  you.  I  find  that  Mara- 
thon county,  coniiparod  with  Jefferson,  had  one-quarter  more 
farms,  on^uarter  more  inhabitants,  only  three-sevenths  as 
many  dairy  cows,  but  raises  2^/^  times  as  much  tame  hay,  most- 
ly timothy.  Now,  what  are  you  doing  with  all  that  timothy 
hay  ?  You  surely  are  not  feeding  all  that  68,448  tons  of  hay, 
besides  all  the  other  forage  you  raise,  to  15,519  cows.  Some 
of  you  are  selling  the  hay  off.  The  man  who  makes  a  business 
of  raising  and  selling  timothy  hay  off  the  farm  instead  of  feed- 
ing it  to  stock  is  as  surely  on  the  road  to  ruin  as  the  farmer  who 
makes  a  business  of  raising  and  selling  off  wheat  and  burns  the 
straw  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  as  thousands  used  to  do  in  the 
early  days  of  southern  Wisconsin. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

Marathon  county  is  fitted  by  nature  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  agricultural  county  in  Wisconsin.  No  other  county 
has  richer  land  or  better  water,  or  is  better  adapted  to  raising 
clover,  that  sheet  anchor  of  the  farmer,  or  will  raise  better  peas, 
oats,  barley,  grass  and  all  other  forage  plants  which  are  needed 
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to  make  dairying  successful,  with  the  single  exception,  possibly, 
of  com.  And  even  that  does  better  as  the  forests  are  cleared 
off  and  the  sun  is  let  in  to  warm  up  the  soil;  and  it  will  in 
time,  when  varieties  of  com  are  planted  which  are  suited  to  the 
climate  and  soil,  perhaps,  do  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  state.  The  butter  made  here  in  the  creameries  is  fully  as 
good  as  that  made  in  the  more  southern  counties;  and  the 
cheese  is  conceded  to  be  better. 

Marathon  county,  with  the  present  number  of  farms,  ought 
to  have  50,000  dairv  cows;  and,  in  time,  when  the  farms  are 
developed  as  they  should  l)e  in  a  few  years,  100,000  cows. 
When  that  condition  arrives  the  farmers  of  Marathon  countv 
will  !>e  prosperous  indeed. 

T>AIRYING    I.EADS    TO    PROSPEHITT. 

As  one  travels  al)Out  the  countrv  in  different  st4ites  he  can 
toll  the  dairv  districts,  as  he  passes  through  on  the  train,  by 
the  good  housas  and  large  barns  and  other  evidences  of  thrift 
and  prosperity.  The  commercial  traveler  will  tell  you  that 
there  he  finds  his  In^st  customers,  who  buy  freely  and  pay 
])romptly. 

There  is  never  a  failure  of  dairy  products.  ThOvSe  who  de- 
]>end   on   special   crops   have   frecpient  years  of  failures,   biit 

there  never  was  a  season  vet  in  Wisconsin  when  there  was  not 

« 

feed  enough  for  cows,  of  one  kind  or  another,  raised  to  provide 
fairly  well  for  the  year.  The  dairyman's  income  with  a  given 
lierd  of  cows  varies  but  little  from  vear  to  vear,  and  he  can 
calculate  with  reasonable  certaintv  about  what  it  wmII  bo.  Ho 
it  not  elated  at  times  with  the  expectation  of  getting  an  im- 
mense crop  and  big  prices  and  tempted  to  run  in  debt  on  the 
strength  of  it,  and  then  have  his  cro])  a  failure  because  of  sud- 
den blight  or  st/)rm,  or  have  the  yield  greatly  reduced  by 
drouth. 

The  dairymen's  income  comes  steadily  along  each  week,  or 
oixvh  month,  through  the  whole  year ;  therefore^  he  gets  into  the 
habit  of  ])aying  as  he  goes.  When  the  fanner's  income  is  from 
some  cro])  that  is  sold  off  once  a  year,  he  gets  into  the  habit  of 
running  into  del)t  at  stores.  He  gets  what  he  wapts  and  the 
members  <>f  bis  family  get  what  they  want,  and  it  is  oharge<l 
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lip  to  him.  When  the  crop  is  sold  and  he  gets  the  money,  he 
goes  to  settle  up  Avith  the  merchant.  He  is  astonished  to  find 
his  account  so  large,  and  he  does  not  have  mdney  enough  to  pay. 
He  has  got  behind,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  be  still  more  be- 
hind the  next  year.  After  a  while  a  mortgage  has  to  be  given 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  up.  This  habit  of  getting  into  debt 
is  a  bad  one,  and  dairymen  are  more  likely  to  keep  out  of  it 
than  any  other  clags  of  farmers. 

DAIRYMEN  HAVE  MONEY  IN  BANKS. 

That  dairymen,  as  a  class,  have  more  money  to  their  credit  in 
banks  I  am  sure,  for  I  have  made  that  a  subject  of  special  in- 
vestigation. I  found  it  so  not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  other  states, 

A  few  years  ago  I  asked  a  banker  at  Fort  Atkinson,  my  own 
home,  if  farmers  deposited  much  money  with  him,  and  he  said : 
''Yes ;  we  have  about  $100,000  that  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
have  left  with  us."  I  asked  him  what  class  of  farmers  left  the 
most.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  know  for  a  special  purpose.  He 
said  he  would  look  into  it  and  tell  me  in  a  few  days.  When 
I  met  him  again  he  said  he  was  astonished  that  it  was  the  dairy- 
men that  deposited  most  of  the  money.  He  said  he  could  not 
understand  it.  He  could  not  believe  dairying  was  so  much 
more  profitable  than  other  farming  as  that  would  indicate. 

After  talking  it  over  for  a  while  he  finally  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  whicji  I  think  is  correct:  "The  dairyman  gets  his 
monthly  check  and  goes  to  the  bank  to  get  it  cashed ;  he  do(^ 
not  need  all  the  money  just  then  and  he  deposits  some.  He  now 
has  a  bank  account  started,  and  ho  finds  it  is  a  nice  thing.  He 
likes  it.  He  gets  into  the  haJ)U  of  having  a  bank  account, — 
by  the  way  a  pretty  good  habit — and  he  will  not  draw  it  all  out 
unless  in  case  of  emergency.  Tlien  it's  a  fin^  thing  to  have. 
The  grain  men  who  get  their  money  once  a  year,  don't  do  that 
way.  They  have  a  plac^  for  it  and  it  don't  got  into  the  bank, 
unless  it  may  be  for  a  few  days,  sometimes. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  ask  who  the  individuals  were  who  had 
money  on  deposit.  If  I  had,  he  would  not  have  told  me,  for 
that  would  have  been  violating  business  rules  and  would  not 
have  been  right     He  simply  tx)ld  me  that  dairymen  deposited 
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the  most  money.     Bankers  in  other  places  have  told  me  the 
same  thing. 


MSCUSSION. 

Ex-Qov.  Hoard:  What  special  encouragement  would  you 
mention  for  Marathon  county? 

Mr.  Groodrich :  To  keep  100,000  dairy  cows  where  fifty  of 
them  are  now,  and  stop  selling  off  timothy  hay.  IsTow,  I  sup- 
pose some  men  will  say,  "Why,  what  is  the  other  fellow  that 
wants  the  timothy  hay  going  to  do  ?"  You  better  look  out  for 
yourselves  and  let  them  look  out  for  themselves.  Let  the  Jef- 
ferson county  fellow  furnish  the  hay.  But  if  a  lot  of  cows  are 
kept  on  a  farm,  you  can  raise  surplus  hay,  and  still  keep  up  the 
soil  by  raising  clover  or  alfalfa,  and  while  you  are  doing  that, 
you  are  getting  a  bigger  income  than  if  you  raise  forage  and 
sell  it  all. 

Bx-Grov.  Hoard:  Another  thing;  in  Jefferson  county  the 
silo  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  they  raise  forage  in  that  way 
and  save  the  use  of  so  much  hay. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Yes,  that  is  right.  AH  good  dairymen  dowTi 
there  have  silos,  and  thev  have  most  of  their  cows  freshen  in 
the  fall,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  of  help.  They  get  the  largest 
flow  in  the  winter  time  when  milk  and  butter  are  worth  the 
most.  Butter  is  worth  31  cents  just  now,  and  cows  that  were 
fresh  last  spring  are  dry  now,  and  "they  are  not  producing  any 
of  that  31-cent  butter.  Another  thing,  if  a  cow  is  properly 
e-ared  for  and  fed,  she  will  produce  more  milk  and  more  butter 
if  she  freshens  in  October  than  if  she  is  fresh  in  April.  I 
didn't  use  to  believe  that,  but  I  know  it  is  so,  and  it  is  reason- 
able, too,  when  vou  come  to  think  about  it.  A  cow  that  is  fresh 
in  the  spring  gives  a  good  flow  of  milk  if  she  has  good  grass  and 
is  in  good  condition  and  is  a  good  cow,  but  that' only  lasts  a 
little  while;  along  in  midsummer,  in  August,  comes  the  heat 
and  the  drought  and  the  flies,  and  she  is  boimd  to  shrink  in  her 
milk,  no  matter  liow  well  you  feed  her.  The  flies  will  torment 
her,  so  that  no  feed  will  make  up  for  the  discomfort  that  she 
has.     So  she  goes  into  the  winter,  giving  very  little  milk.     If 
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a  cow  is  fresh  in  the  fall  and  she  is  properly  fed  and  cared  for, 
particularly  if  yon  have  a  silo  to  give  her  succulent  food 
through  the  winter,  or  if  you  can  raise  roots  and  do  the  same 
thing,  you  can  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  very  well  through  the 
winter  and  when  she  comes  out  to  grass  in  May  and  June,  she 
is  almost  as  good  as  a  fresh  cow,  and  then  when  the  flies  and  the 
heat  and  the  drought  come,  why,  it  is  time  for  her  to  bo  dry 
anyway. 

A  Member :  Would  you  advise  a  man  to  have  Red  Polls  for 
a  dairy  cow  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  breeds.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  dairy  cow.  There  are  Red  Polls  that  are  magnifi- 
cent dairy  cows.  There  are  Red  Polls  that  cannot  be 
dairy  oows,  because  they  are  beof  cows.  There  are  Shorthorns 
that  are  splendid  dairy  cows,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
and  it  is  just  so  with  the  Red  Polls,  "Old  Mayflower"  and 
'^Mayflower  II"  of  the  Red  Poll  breeds  were  splendid  "dairy 
cows,  but  they  had  the  dairy  form;  they  were  no  more  beef 
cows  than  the  scrawniest  Jersey  you  ever  saw.  If  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  business  of  dairying,  of  course  he  wants,  dairy 
animals,  and  of  course  it  is  wisest  to  take  a  breed  that  has 
been  bred  and  used  for  the  dairy,  hundreds  of  generations. 
He  is  more  sure  to  get  good  dairy  animals. 

A  Member:  Did  you  ever  use  the  silo  as  a  supplement  to 
the  pasture  in  a  drought? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  never  have  on  my  farm.  One  of  my 
sons  feeds  ensilage  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  pasture  was 
never  so  good  but  what  his  cows  would  greedily  take  hold  of  the 
ensilage  when  they  came  off  the  pasture.  They  would  come  up 
to  the  gate  at  four  or  five  o'clock  and  bellow  for  ensilage.  They 
didn't  eat  a  great  deal,  not  as  much  as  they  would  in  the  winter, 
but  it  was  a  variety,  and  they  like  it. 

The  Member:  That  was  my  experience.  I  have  fed  it  all 
sununer  and  found  that  they  like  it.  What  size  silo  would 
you  advise  the  average  farmer  to  have  on  an  eighty  acre  farm 
in  Marathon  county,  having  twelve  or  fourteen  cows? 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Ton  ought  to  keep  more  cows.  When  you 
build  a  silo,  you  want  to  build  one  for  twenty-five  cows  and 
make  it  IS  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep.  One  of  my 
sons  feeds  ensilage  the  year  around,  and  he  keeps  just  as  many 
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cattle  as  he  has  acres  of  land ;  he  finds  it  just  as  good  for  his 
young  stock.  A  silo  of  that  size  will  hold  something  like  100 
t<ons,  or  a  little  more,  and  if  you  only  feed  through  the  winter, 
you"  won't  feed  over  four  tons  to  a  cow.  If  you  try  it,  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it  work  so  well  that  vou  will  have  more  cows 
than  twelve  or  fourteen. 

A  Member:  Would  you  rather  build  two  comparatively 
small  silos  than  one  large  one? 

Mr.  Gt)odrich:  Yes.  The  dimensions  I  mention  make  a 
comparatively  small  silo.  If  I  had  a  hundred  cows,  I  woiild 
not  build  any  silo  more  than  18  or  20  feet  in  diameter,  but 
would  have  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Hietbrock:     That  moans  a  round  silo? 

Mr.  GtK)drioh :  Yes.  I  suppose  that  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood by  everybody  talking  about  a  silo,  that  the  proper  form  is 
round. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:     What  is  the  best  approved  material? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  There  are  a  great  many  different  ways  to 
build  silos.  It  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  material  a  great  deal. 
They  are  building  a  lot  of  silos  with  cement  and  grout  The 
first  I  saw  of  that  kind  was  in  Canada,  and  then  in  Michigan, 
and  now  they  are  building  them  here  and  they  work  all  right 
if  you  have  a  foundation  so  that  thev  will  not  settle.  T  saw 
one  a  few  days  ago  where  the  ensilage  is  spoiling,  because  the 
foundation  has  settled  and  cracked.  The  first  cement  silo  T 
saw  was  built  with  a  wall  18  inches  thick  and  that  made  a 
pretty  expensive  job,  because  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  cement; 
then  T  saw  them  made  thinner  and  finally  they  are  now  making 
them  with  a  wall  only  six  inches  thick.  They  put  in  a  row  of 
'  barbed  wire  right  around  it,  which  acts  as  a  hoop,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  bursting  out,  and  they  bed  that  wire  in 
cement.  It  is  put  in  with  layers  of  about  a  foot  and  with  each 
layer  they  bed  the  wire  right  in. 

A  Member:  Would  you  recommend  a  hollow  cement  wall, 
made  of  blocks,  with  a  dead  air  space  between  ? 

Mr.  Mevers:  T  think  T  could  recommend  that.  The  frost 
would  not  strike  through  in  cold  weather.  There  is  a  thing  I 
have  obper\'ed,  that  is  a  irood  thine.  T  oliservo  that  where  the 
farmers  have  gone  into  dairying,  it  puto  the  community  ou  a 
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cash  basis.     They  can  pay  up  their  small  bills  as  they  go  along, 
rather  than  run  accounts. 

A  Member :  I  should  think  that  with  the  advantages  Mara- 
thon county  has  for  rock,  that  we  could  build  our  silos  just  as 
cheaply  out  of  rock,  and  more  so  than  if  we  used  cement. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  That  may  be  so  if  you  have  rock.  If  you 
want  to  get  boulders  out  of  the  way,  of  course  it  don't  cost  you 
anything,  and  of  course  that  will  make  a  permanent  silo,  which 
is  a  good  thing.  There  were  some  stone  silos  built  about  Ocon- 
oraowoc  in  1880.  The  walls  dre  two  feet  thick  and  I  suppose 
some  of  them  are  just  as  good  today  as  they  were  when  they 
were  first  built. 

Mr.  Meyers:  We  built  some  stone  silos  down  in  our  coun- 
try and  they  have  been  good  silos,  but  we  have  found  that  the 
frost  would  strike  through  that  stone  wall.  I  think  concave 
blocks  would  be  a  good  deal  better,  and  then  if  you  build  of 
stone  you  have  to  cement  it  inside  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  freezing  ensil- 
age would  spoil  it,  but  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  it  does 
not  I  have  seen  it  frozen  onto  the  wall  of  a  silo  five  or  six 
inches  thick  or  more,  when  it  was  very  cold  weather,  such  as 
,  we  have  had  lately.  They  let  that  stick  on  and  then  when  it 
thawed,  it  would  loosen  and  come  down  and  it  would  be  all 
right,  only  it  must  then  be  fed  quickly.  It  must  be  thawed 
before  feeding,  of  course,  it  \vould  not  be  right  to  feed  it  cold. 

Mr.  Wright :  Our  farmers  can  produce  plenty  of  milk,  but 
they^  are  producing  it  all  in  the  summer  time  when  it  is  worth 
about  fifty  cents  a  hundred,  and  they  are  not  getting  any  of 
this  30-cent  butter.  It  is  going  to  take  some  time  before  they 
have  silos,  but  I  find  a  good  many  of  them  are  feeding  chopped 
straw,  and  they  do  not  really  have  good  luck  in  making  lots  of 
milk  in  the  winter  time  out  of  that.  What  can  you  recom- 
mend for  a  food  ration  for  the  production  of  milk  until  we  get 
more  silos  ?     Shall  we  leave  the  oats  in  the  straw  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Or  cut  the  oats  early  for  hay ;  but  best  of  all 
is  clover,  and  I  know  you  can  raise  clover  all  right.  Raise 
clover  to  feed  vour  cows  in  the  winter ;  try  some  alfalfa  and  see 
if  thev  do  not  do  well  on  that.  I  am  sure  they  will  and  with 
alfalfa  and  clover,  if  you  have  cut  them  properly,  you  can  keep 
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your  cows  giving  milk  well  in  the  winter,  although,  of  course, 
it  will  be  better  when  you  get  a  silo. 

A  Member:  If  you  haven't  a  silo,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
investment  to  buy  some  bran  and  oil  meal  to  feed  with  the 
clover  ? 

IVTr.  Gk)odrich:  Yes,  that  is  all  right;  clover  and  bran  make 
a  well  balanced  ration,  only  it  lacks  the  variety  that  we  ought 
to  have. 

A  Member :  Do  you  think  there  is  much  benefit  in  cutting 
up  good  clover  or  timothy  hay  ?  Some  people  recommend  cut- 
ting all  the  coarse  food  fed  to  cattle. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  good  in 
cutting  only  where  you  feed  sonrte  heavy  grain  feed  like  com 
meal.  If  you  were  feeding  corn  meal  and  alfalfa  hay  it  would 
make  a  well  balanced  ration.  Alfalfa  has  11  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein.  If  the  alfalfa  is  cut  and  moistened  and  the 
com  meal  put  on  it,  I  think  that  is  better  than  to  feed  them 
separately.  You  don't  need  to  cut  all  your  alfalfa,  but  a  little 
would  lighten  up  the  com  meal. 

A  Member:  Suppose  you  feed  bran,  middlings,  com  meal 
and  oil  cake  to  your  cattle  as  grain,  then  feed  timothy  and 
clover  hay  mixed,  would  you  re<!ommend  cutting  that  hay  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich :     I  hardly  think  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:  In  adding  to  clover  hay  oil  cake,  corn  meal 
and  bran,  you  add  the  protein  element  and  it  makes  the  feed 
all  right,  but  do  you  add  the  succulence,  I  mean  the  juicy  stuflF 
that  imitates  the  grass  ?  You  want  something  juicy  and  there 
are  two  ways  of  getting  that,  either  through  rutabagas  or  silage. 

Mr.  •Gt>odrich :  The  question  refers  to  the  feed  before  they 
get  the  silo.  If  you  haven't  got  a  silo,  do  as  well  as  you  can 
without  it.  -  ' 

Mr.  Hietbrock :  You  can  get  a  silo  quicker  than  you  can  get 
alfalfa.     You  could  get  your  silo  a  year  quicker. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  You  don't  look  at  it  just  right.  Here  is  a 
man  hesitating  about  building  a  silo;  it  is  going  to  cost  him 
something  and  he  hasn't  the  money  in  his  pocket,  so  he  wants  to 
put  it  oflF  and  he  asks  what  he  shall  do-  in  the  meantime.  I  say 
feed  clover  and  alfalfa  and  raise  some  roots  if  your  pocket  will 
stand  it 
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Mr.  Rietbroek:  Bat  bTan  and  oil  meal  and  alfalfa  don't 
make  juicy  food.  It  is  juice  they  are  after  with  the  silo,  con- 
sequently you  don't  answer  the  question.  I  say  if  you  can  not 
get  a  silo,  then  raise  a  root  crop,  rutabagas  or  something  else, 
some  kind  of  turnip  or  a  beet  But  now  it  strikes  me,  Mr. 
Goodrich,  that  there  should  be  no  great  diflSculty  about  get- 
ting that  silo.  A  silo  is  not  as  expensive  as  people  think  it  is, 
and  there  is  no  experiment  about  it,  the  silo  has  absolutely 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  age ;  it  is  a  fixed  fact  that  the 
silo  is  a  grand,  good  thing.     I  speak  from  experience. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  raising  com  up 
here? 

Mr.  Rietbroek :  Absolutely  no  difficulty  in  raisinfi:  com  for 
the  silo.  There  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  ripening  the  com, 
but  it  matures  in  fine  shape  for  silage,  and  it  yields  a  very 
good  quantity  per  acre.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  silo,  if 
you  want  to  build  it  of  something  more  permanent  than  wood,  I 
think  I  would  prefer  grout,  because  you  must  build  your  silo 
with  something,  and  if  you  laid  your  wall  in  stone,  it  would 
take  just  as  much  cement  as  though  you  lay  it  in  small  stones, 
gravel,  and  that  is  what  makes  grout.  Grout  is  made  of  sand, 
gravel  and  cement,  and  if  you  make  good  grout  you  will  use 
no  more  cement  than  vou  will  ordinarily  in  making  a  stone 
wall-  Our  creek  beds  are  full  of  the  right  kind  of  gravel ;  the 
Wisconsin  river  has  lots  of  it;  the  Red  river  has  lots  of  it,  all 
the  creeks  have  it,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  excellent 
gravel  for  grout  In  making  grout  you  use  sand  and  gravel 
up  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  you  use  it  in  the  proportion 
of  one  jpart  cement  to  ten  parts  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  that  will 
be  quite  as  cheap  as  to  lay  up  a  stone  wall  and  will  make  you  a 
very  much  better  wall.  But  if  you  do  it,  make  the  sides, 
of  the  wall  thin  with  an  air  space  in  between,  and  that  makes 
a  good  ailo. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  want  to  answer  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman over  here  in  regard  to  the  use  of  summer  silos.  In 
1901,  we  had  a  most  disastrous  drought  that  swept  over  this 
state,  almost  killing  the  grain  crop,  and  it  was  bad  on  the  man 
who  had  a  lot  of  grain  sowed  for  selling.  A  hot  wave  swept  up 
from  Kansas  and  scalded  cvervthing  (Io\\ti.     The  eo^\'S  in  the 
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Fort  Atkinson  creamery  commenced  to  shrink  at  once  in  their 
yield.  Before  we  were  through  with  it,  in  three  weeks'  time, 
those  cows  had  shnmk  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  that  never 
came  back,  and  they  never  will  come  back.  The  man  that  prac- 
tices summer  dairying  ought  to  remember  that ;  that  a  cow  never 
will  come  back  if  she  shrinks  once.  Now,  where  is  he?  He 
has  got  a  lot  of  poor  cows,  such  as  I  saw  out  here  in  Marathon 
county  the  other  day,  poor,  beefy  cows,  no  more  fit  to  be  in  a 
dairy  than  a  jackass  is.  Then  he  goes  to  work  and  he  has 
those  cows  come  in  in  the  spring  and  along  comes  a  drought  and 
he  is  cut  down. 

N"ow,  I  want  to  tell  vou  what  I  did.  I  had  fiftv  tons  of  old 
silage  left  over  in  my  silo.  The  minute  my  cows  commenced 
to  shrink,  I  opened  that  silo  and  gave  them  fifteen  pounds  in 
the  morning  and  fifteen  at  night,  and  the  cows  held  righ-t 
straight  up  through  that  drought.  JTow,  what  was  that  worth  ? 
Thirty  pounds  a  day  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton,  and  that  was  in 
my  silo.  I  learned  my  lesson  then,  and  the  next  spring  I  put 
up  a  summer  silo  and  I  have  two  now;  I  would  no  more  be 
without  that  to  assist  me  in  the  summer's  drought  than  nothing 
under  the  sun.  I  don't  know  what  ails  all  the  farmers  that 
they  will  stand  and  higgle-haggle  about  building  a  silo.  The 
first  silo  built  in  the  west  was  a  little  place  dug  into  the  bank 
in  the  town  of  Koshkonong  by  Levi  P.  Gilbert,  way  back  in 
1878. 

Mr,  Goodrich:     1877. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Xever  mind.  Xow  mind,  my  friends, 
there  are  farmers  in  that  town  today  you  cannot  get  to  build  a 
silo.  One  old  Gt^rman  said  to  me  one  dav  when  I  said,  "Chris, 
why  don't  you  build  a  silo?  You  have  been  dairying  all  these 
vears,  whv  don't  vou  build  a  silo?  Ts  it  because  vou  are  a 
German  ?"  "Gott  in  Himmol,"  he  says,  "no."  I  said  "Every 
German  farmer  in  the  town  of  T^ake  Mills  has  got  a  silo,  you 
are  the  only  one  I  think  in  the  town  that  hasn't  a  silo.  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  He  says,  "Oh,  I  think  a  silo  is  hum- 
bug. I  thought  a  silo  was  humbug  when  T  commenced,  and  I 
think  a  silo  is  humbug  today,  and  I  guess  I  think  all  the  time 
humbug."  The  old  man  had  simply  got  the  habit,  and  you 
can't  move  it  at  all,  but,  my  friends,  there  is  more  money  in 
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dairying  with  a  silo  than  there  is  with  any  other  adjunct  about 
the  farm. 

A  Member :  Can  you  build  part  of  the  silo  one  year  and  the 
rest  the  next  vear? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Why,  no.  You  could  no  more  build  the 
silo  half  way  than  you  could  marry  a  wife  half  way. 

A  Member :     I  know  a  fellow  that  has  built  a  little  each  year. 

3?x-Gov.  Hoard:  But  as  far  as  you  do  build,  you  must 
!)uild  it  perfect 

The  Member :  Oh,  yes ;  he  put  it  up  about  ten  feet  the  first 
vear. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  But  it  doesn't  cost  much.  You  build  a 
bam  todav  in  Marathon  count v  and  it  will  cost  vou  from  $Y  to 
$10  a  ton  for  storage  capacity  for  your  hay,  to  build.  You 
can  build  a  silo  for  $1.50  a  ton  storage  capacity. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:  In  other  words,  a  silo  to  hold  100  tons 
would  cost  about  $150,  and  that  ought  not  to  scare  any  reason- 
able man. 

Mr.  Everett:  There  is  another  point  in  reference  \o  build- 
ing by  degrees.  You  ought  to  build  it  complete  the  first  year 
and  be  done  with  it,  because  the  deeper  the  silo  the  more  it  will 
hold  and  the  better  the  silage. 

The  Chairman :  I  know  of  a  man  who  built  a  silo,  and  put 
up  the  stone  work  and  roofed  is  over  with  a  temporary  roof. 
He  put  into  it  practically  every  dollar  he  could  raise,  but  it  was 
a  good  deal  better  than  to  go  without  having  any.  Tt  has 
worked  all  right. 

Mr.  Meyers:  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  putting  al- 
falfa into  the  silo? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  have  seen  it  done,  but  I  have  never  done 
it  myself,  and  I  don't  see  any  good  in  doing  it.  I  want  the 
alfalfa  in  the  form  of  hay,  because  I  have  got  the  succulent 
food  in  the  com  silage  and  I  want  this  variety.  I  grow  about 
thirty  to  forty  acres  of  alfalfa.  I  had  loss  last  year,  and  I 
have  been  suffering  for  it  all  winter  long,  and  I  hope  to  have 
forty  acres  this  year,  if  it  comes  through  the  writer  all  right, 
and  I  guess  it  will.  You  can  grow  alfalfa  in  ^ifaratlion  county 
to  beat  the  band  if  you  have  a  mind  to  take  hold  and  try  it. 

Mr.  Quaw:  What  is  the  relative  value  between  clover  and 
alfalfa  for  feeding  ? 
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Elx-Qov.  Hoard :  It  can  be  very  well  measured  by  the  chem- 
ical analysis.  This  chart  on  the  platform  shows  that  there  is  11 
per  cent  of  protein  (which  is  the  element  that  makes  milk, 
largely,  and  muscle,  and  all  those  elements  which  are  the  most 
valuable)  in  alfalfa.  You  buy  bran  to  get  protein;  you  buy 
oil  meal  to  get  protein ;  you  buy  gluten  meal  to  get  the  protein, 
all  these  foods  that  we  buy  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Now,  clover  contains  6.8  digestible  protein,  alfalfa  is 
11  per  cent;  bran  is  12.6.  Alfalfa  is  within  two  points  of 
being  as  rich  as  bran.  When  the  farmer  is  growing  alfalfa, 
practically  he  is  growing  so  many  tons  of  bran,  particularly  with 
the  second  and  third  crops;  the  first  crop  is  a  little  coarser. 
Vmi  old  German  fanners  call  it  Lucerne.  It  is  considered  a 
very  fine  hay  in  Germany.  That  is  the  difference  between  al- 
falfa and  clover.  But  now  see,  how  much  clover  is  worth  more 
than  timothy.  I  talked  the  other  day  with  a  lot  of  farmers  and 
thev  had  a  ffreat  deal  to  say  about  timothy.  Why,  we  no 
more  think  of  feeding  timothy  hay  down  in  Jefferson  county 
than  we  would  of  feeding  marsh  hay ;  we  don't  raise  it  Tim- 
othy is  only  2.8  per  cent,  three  pounds  in  the  hundred,  and  yet 
when  I  talked  to  these  old  farmers  out  here  at  Elden,  I  couldn't 
get  into  those  men's  heads  that  timothy  was  poor  hay  for  the 
cow.  You  can  sell  timothy  for  so  much,  sure  enough,  and 
many  short-sighted  men  do  sell  it  and  think  they  are  getting 
tlieir  money  back,  but  every  pound  of  clover  is  worth  two  pounds 
of  timothy  to  make  milk,  and  then  you  have  got  as  much  more  in 
the  alfalfa  as  11  is  bigger  than  6.8.  Xow,  I  want  to  say  an- 
other word  about  alfalfa.  How  many  of  you  could  take  tim- 
othy  hay  and  keep  a  lot  of  brood  sows,  say  from  the  last  of  Xo- 
vember  till  next  spring  on  timothy  hay  ?  Could  you  do  it  ? 
Yet,  for  every  year  for  several  years,  I  have  kept  all  my  brood 
sows  on  nothing  but  alfalfa  hay,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  man 
rais<»  a  finer  lot  of  pigs  th-in  mine.  An  old  Irishman,  came 
in  and  looked  at  them,  and  he  said,  "For  the  love  of  God,  they 
ate  it  like  bastes."  There  are  a  lot  of  brood  sows  there  produc- 
ing these  little  bodies,  they  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  pigs  and  they 
are  cool  and  conifortal)le  and  milk  like  cows.  T  fatten  seventy- 
five  out  of  seventv-eiffht  I  raise.  Before  that  time  I  was 
troubled  all  the  time  with  my  pigs,  T  would  be  feeding  them 
com,  and  it  was  all  wrong.     The  alfalfa  shifted  them  over  en- 
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tirely^  not  one  spoonful  of  com  did  I  give  those  sows.  They 
got  their  drink,  a  little  skim  milk  left  after  the  calves  were 
fed.  They  are  in  good  flesh,  they  are  just  as  fat  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  when  the  pigs  come  they  are  bright  and  strong  and 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  they  go  right  ahead-  My  friends, 
you  have  not  thought  out  this  alfalfa  question,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  Marathon  county  can  produce  alfalfa  magnificently. 
Your  ground  is  covered  here  with  a  fine  snow  every  winter,  and 
one  of  the  *best  things  in  the  world  to  save  alfalfa  is  to  have 
soft  snow  on  it.     You  want  to  begin  to  think  it  over. 

Mr.  Everett:  I  have  just  one  word  to  add  to  what  the  gov- 
ernor has  said.  The  idea  is  brought  forward  here,  clover  or 
alfalfa.  Why  wouldn't  you  say  clover  and  alfalfa?  Alfalfa 
is  not  a  crop  for  rotation.  Clover  is  all  right  for  the  common 
farmer, 

Mr.  Brumalty:  I  tried  alfalfa  and  wasn't  very  succe3sful 
with  it.     I  sowed  it  with  winter  wheat  in  the  spring. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Oh,  well,  that  is  the  reason.  It  cost  me 
$60  to  learn  your  lesson.  I  sowed  it  in  the  spring  and  went 
over  it  with  the  harrow  three  times,  laid  logs  on  the  harrow. 
I  sowed  $60  worth  of  seed,  and  I  never  got  a  spear.  Yqu  can 
grow  clover  that  way;  but  try  an  acre  of  alfalfa.  Get  half  a 
bushel  of  alfalfa  and  try  a  good  piece  of  ground  that  is  well 
drained,  say  one  acre.  Sow  nothing  but  alfalfa,  plow  the 
ground.  Remember,  you  cannot  make  it  catch  as  you  do  clover. 
I  can  go  onto  your  fields  in  the  spring  and  sow  clover  and  it  will 
catch  nicely,  but  you  cannot  do  that  with  alfalfa.  It  must  have 
the  ground  prepared  just  as  finely  as  you  would  prepare  it  for 
wheat  or  barley  or  oats.  Just  try  one  acre,  get  into  the  habit, 
study  it  for  five  or  six  years ;  tt  is  something  that  you  need  to 
study  a  good  while  before  you  know  how  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Eietbrock:  Will  you  explain  about  the  varieties  of 
alfalfa  as  between  the  common  and  the  Turkestan  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  have  got  both  and  I  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Goodrich :     Nor  I  either. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  The, Turkestan  is  there  yet  and  the  other 
is  right  by  the  side  of  it,  and  I  don't  know  which  is  which,  and 
which  is  tother,  but  this  much  I  would  say,  get  good  alfalfa  seed. 
You  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  so  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
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sow  a  whole  lot  anyway,  but  80w  one  acre  and  study  it  It  is  a 
ticklish  plant;  it  is  a  jealous  plant;  you  want  to  study  it,  but 
when  you  have  got  it,  you  have  got  the  finest  hay  that  any  man 
ever  saw  on  earth,  for  every  thing.  Why,  think  of  it,  my 
friends,  today  there  are  two  big  mills  in  Ohio  and  Kansas  Oity 
grinding  alfalfa  and  selling  it  at  $16  a  ton  for  poultry  meal  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Question :     Do  you  harrow  this  alfalfa  after  you  put  it  in  ? 

Ex-Grov.  Hoard :  Oh,  certainly ;  get  the  land  very  fine,  work 
your  land  nicely,  sow  on  thirty  pounds,  then  harrow  it  once  or 
twice  and  let  it  go. 

Question :     How  about  cutting  it  in  the  fall  ? 

Ex-Grov.  Hoard:  I  wouldn't  cut  it  the  first  year;  I  would 
let  the  weeds  and  the  alfalfa  grow  and  let  it  all  alone.  That  is 
my  practice;  other  men  talk  differently. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  There  is  one  thing  it  would  be  well  to  men- 
tion in  talking  about  alfalfa.  It  won't  do  on  all  kinds  of 
ground.  Land  that  is  too  low,  so  that  the  permanent  water  line 
is  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  will  not  do  for  alfalfa, 
because  the  roots  have  to  go  down. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  have  dug  down  twelve  feet,  twelve  is  the 
deepest  I  went  down  with  the  alfalfa  three  and  four  years  old. 
I  saw  a.n  alfalfa  root  suspended  from  a  cupola  in  Denver  that 
they  said  was  100  years  old,  and  those  roots  were  thirty-four 
feet  long.  I  don't  know  but  what  we  will  have  to  establish  an 
alfalfa  commimication  with  China.  But  it  makes  a  wonderful 
growth.  Mr.  ES^erett  said  you  would  have  to  use  clover  for  ro- 
tation. Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  I  will  tell  you,  I  sowed  last 
spring  eight  acres  of  clover  with  a  peck  and  a  half  of  barley  as  a 
nurse  crop  and  I  sowed  twenty-two  acres  of  alfalfa  with  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  I  took  off  the 
barley  and  let  the  clover  and  the  alfalfa  go.  Two-thirds  of  the 
clover  died  after  I  took  off  the  barley,  and  all  of  the  alfalfa 
lived.  It  is  more  hardy  with  me  down  there  than  clover,  more 
certain,  more  sure,  but  with  you  here,  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
growing  clover,  have  you  ? 

A  Member :     It  grows  here  like  weeds. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  All  over  this  country,  and  yet  when  I  rode 
down  to  Eden  the  other  day,  there  was  three  times  as  much 
timothy  grown  as  clover.     Now,  why? 
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Mr.  Everett :     It  is  a  more  marketable  crop. 

A  Member:  1  think  timothy  is  raised  because  it  is  bought 
largely  for  feeding  horses;  a  good  many  people  like  timothy 
bettor  than  they  do  clover  for  feeding  horses.  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  have  half  the  amount  of  clover  than  good  clean 
timothy  hay. 

]Mr.  Jones :     It  is  best  to  cut  down  the  weeds  the  first  year  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  You  cut  the  weeds  down  to  kill  them,  don't 
you  i  l\o\\,  just  as  much  as  you  hurt  the  weeds  you  hurt  the 
alfalfa,  and  your  great  point  is  to  get  that  young,  tender  alfalfa 
plant  to  have  just  as  miicli  growth  at  the  top  as  possible  in  order 
that  it  may  make  a  corresponding  growth  at  the  root,  and  if  you 
cut  off  this  young  alfalfa  you  are  liable  to  kill  the  plant.  John 
Widman  left  a  strip  right  along  where  he  did  not  cut  it  off,  and 
that  strip  today  is  very  much  superior  to  the  rest  that  was  cut 
off.  Let  the  weeds  grow  the  first  summer  and  next  year  there 
won't  be  a  w^eed  there,  you  will  cut  the  alfalfa  three  times  and 
that  will  kill  all  the  weeds.  In  the  first  place  you  want  to  sow 
it  thick  enough,  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  that  will  help 
keep  the  weeds  down;  then  let  it  alone.  Put  it  in  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  in  March,  on  a  slope,  if  you  can,  so  that  the 
water  runs  off  readily,  and  does  not  form  little  ice  caps.  Put  it 
on  as  rich  land  as  yoii  can,  and  sow  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a 
peek  of  barley  wdth  it,  if  you  choose,  and  then  when  you  cut  the 
barley,  cut  it  high.  Then  let  the  alfalfa  alone,  and  it  will  come 
on  and  make  a  good  growth.  Then  the  snow  will  come  on  and 
yoiir  alfalfa  wnll  have  roots  down  in  proportion  as  it  has  top 
above.  If  you  cut  it  off  two  or  three  times,  it  certainly  will  in- 
jure this  root  crop. 

Mr.  Everett:     How  about  pasturing  it? 

Eix-Gov.  Hoard:  Xever  pasture  it;  never  turn  a  hoof  onto 
alfalfa.  Men  talk  to  me  about  pasturing  alfalfa  all  the  time. 
Let  me  tell  yoii  what  I  did.  I  took  a  htmdred  and  fifty  tons  of 
alfalfa  worth  e$10  a  ton  off  of  thirty-two  acres.  Now,  would 
you  pasture  a  piece  of  gronnd  that  was  earning  that  amount  of 
money?  I  have  had  pieces  of  alfalfa  that  have  grown  me  in 
three  cuttings  a  little  over  six  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  that 
would  sell  ordinarily  in  the  Fort  Atkinson  market  at  $10  a  ton, 
Qnd  that  is  $60  an  acre,  and  yet  men  will  talk  to  me  about 
pasturing.     Why,  that  kind  of  men  would  turn  milk  bottomside 
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up  and  skim  tho  underside.  The  trouble  in  putting  cattle  or 
horses  onto  this  alfalfa  is  this,  the  crown  is  very  tender,  it 
sprouts  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Those  sprouts  come 
out  of  the  dirt  on  tliose  crowns  and  any  weight  badly  injures 
them.  If  you  draw  a  wagon  load  of  hay  after  the  first  cutting 
over  your  alfalfa  field,  you  can  see  the  tracks  of  those  wheels 
in  the  second  cutting  showing  exactly  the  impression  of  the 
wheels  on  those  crowns.  Therefore,  never  let  a  hoof  of  any 
kind  on  your  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Howard :     How  do  you  cure  alfalfa  ? 

Ex-Grov.  Hoard :  That  is  a  very  important  question.  I  cure 
alfalfa  hay  and  I  cure  clover  hay  in  the  cock  with  hay  caps. 
Xow,  I  scare  some  of  my  farmer  friends  half  to  death  I  Why, 
we  always  cured  hay  in  the  windrow.  But^  you  know,  alfalfa, 
if  you  cure  it  out  in  the  windrow  in  the  sun,  you  lose  half  the 
leaves  and  that  is  the  richest  part  of  it.  Now,  I  go  and  get 
forty-inch  wide  Pepperil  A  sheeting,  tear  off  forty  inches.  That 
makes  an  ordinary  hay  cap.  I  tie  a  ten-inch  string  to.  each 
corner.  I  tie  a  half  of  a  horse  shoe  to  each  comer,  and  there 
is  your  hay  cap.  Load  them  onto  a  stoneboat  and  draw  them 
out  into  the  field,  after  the  hay  is  cocked  up,  and  it  is  cocked  up 
just  as  quickly  as  it  will  handle.  It  is  cocked  up  and  a  hay 
cap  tlirown  right  over  the  top.  The  first  erop  will  come  about 
the  first  of  June,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  of  showers  about  that 
time.  That  hay  cap  will  shed  every  bit  of  rain  off  froin  that 
alfalfa,  and  it  won't  hurt  your  hay  at  all.  It  costs  you  12 
cents  a  piece  for  those  caps  and  they  will  last  me,  himg  up  in  my 
shed  and  taken  care  of,  five  or  six  years,  and  in  one  season  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  twice  over  in  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
You  look  down  my  field  and  you  would  think  there  was  an  army 
of  soldiers  camping  there,  that  thousand  hay  caps.  Then  every 
forty-eight  hours  two  men  go  along  with  forks,  stick  them  into 
the  hay  cock  and  pull  it  to  themselves  off  the  old  ground. 
They  go  very  rapidly,  pulling  it  along,  and  after  about  two  or 
three  days  the  hay  cock  is  opened  up  for  a  few  hours  on  a  fair 
day.  It  has  gone  through  the  first  sweat  and  that  is  the  dan- 
gerous sweat ;  no  hay  ever  enters  into  combustion  or  gets  on  fire 
after  it  has  had  the  first  sweat.  You  give  it  that  first  sweat  in 
the  filed,  then  as  vSoon  as  you  open  it  and  give  it  about  an  hour 
or  two  of  air,  you  load  it  onto  your  wagon  while  it  is  still 
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and  it  i«-  jn-TniitiTe  in  inimv  vhts.  r>f  fvur?-e,  iliat  cc-w  was 
ff^  mc'Kr  Tiimi  ve  oTciixhrTi^  f^^  dairv  f«-w-,  l.;it  :Le  ?►'.  1*0:1  •"•n 
of  feed  i?  the  iir.j»C'ruirt  "Lir-ir.  Tl.at  cow  wa?  fe«i  1-0 
dAT^:  114  davf  she  ixiid  alfalfa  hav;  ti.e  avera^re  aiii-'urxt  was 
l^A  i^miids  i  daj.  SLe  'wa^  fei  ou  alfalfa  r^ixed  with  a  sram 
f*iei  117  days,  aiid  tbe  average  wa?  6.3?.  SLe  was  ft-d  cl««Ter 
haT  four  dajf-  Biniflj  to  ?jdioe  in  when  they  did  n'"»t  have  al- 
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falfa,  I  suppose.  She  wag  fed  com  silage  120  days,  the  aver- 
age amount  was  12.15  pounds.  She  was  fed  a  little  corn  meal 
111  days,  out  of  the  120.  She  was  fed  bran  120  days;  ground 
oats  48  days;  rolled  oats  25  days;  oil  meal  119  days,  and  the 
average  per  day  was  1.82,  not  a  very  heavy  feed.  Cotton 
seed  meal,  55  days;  gluten  feed,  117  days;  3  other  foods  less 
than  a  hundred  days.  That  shows  what  that  man  who  had  that 
cow  and  the  others  in  charge,  thought  were  the  best  things  to 
feed  for  getting  the  largest  and  the  most  profitable  production. 
All  these  were  given  a  special  money  value. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Have  you  got  the  figures  there  how  much  she 
produced  ? 

Secy.  Burchard:  Yes.  In  the  120  days  she  produced 
5,802.7  pounds  of  milk.  The  daily  average  was  48.35.  The 
amount  of  fat  produced,  pure  butter  fat,  was  280.16  pounds. 
The  average  per  day  2.33.  The  estimated  butter  product  was 
333.03,  an  average  of  2.75  poimds  daily  for  the  120  days. 
That  was  the  return  for  the  amount  and  kind  of  foods  that  I 
have  read  to  you. 

Mr.  Gk)odrich:  She  produced  $82  worth  of  butter  at  25 
cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  all  of  the  food  was  $32  and  some 
cents,  which  I  haven't  exactly,  but  it  left  a  clean  profit  of  $50 
in  120  days,  feeding  the  cow  as  she  was  fed. 

Secy.  Burchard:  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to 
what  Mr.  Rietbrock  has  said  about  juicy  feed,  silage  or  roots.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every  farmer  to  have  these  things, 
but  if  he  doesn't  have  them,  either  from  lack  of  attention  or  lazi- 
ness or  want  of  conviction,  during  the  winter  months  when  he 
is  feeding  dry  forage  it  will  pay  him  to  feed  at  least  one  pound 
of  linseed  oil  meal  daily,  and  that,  in  a  large  degree,  helps,  the 
same  as  the  juicy  feeds  spoken  of  here. 

jVIr.  Quaw :  I  am  afraid  that  what  has  been  said  about  al- 
falfa may  lead  our  farmers  astray.  Qur  soil  in  the  spring  is 
quite  springy,  wet,  even  \ip  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  land  woidd  do  for  alfalfa.  We  are  troubled  a  good 
deal  with  that  in  our  countrv,  that  our  land  does  not  drain  out 
quickly  in  the  spring. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Yoiir  land  is  heavy  clay,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Quaw:     It  is  clay  and  loam  together. 

Ex-  Gov.  Hoard :     My  land  is  very  heavy  clay  and  I  am  de- 
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layed  about  working  it  in  the  spring,  because  I  cannot  get 
onto  it. 

Mr.  Quaw:  Well,  we  have  here,  in  a  good  deal  of  our  land, 
springy  places,  even  on  the  side  hill,  you  cannot  put  a  team  on  it 
early,  and  that  lasts  quite  a  long  time.  Xow,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  will  pay  to  try  to  put  alfalfa  on  land  of  that 
kind. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard  :  Does  that  last  so  long  that  you  cannot  work 
the  land  and  sow  it  to  grain  ? 

Mr.  Quaw;  There  are  some  places  that  I  have  to  wait,  but 
probably  all  farms  are  not  afflicted  as  badly  as  I  am  in  that  way. 
I  have  a  good  many  of  those  springy  places  on  the  side  of  the 
hills. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Do  you  find  it  down  on  the  level  ? 

Mr.  Quaw:      No. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Well,  put  it  there  then. 

Mr.  Quaw:  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  go  up  on  higher  land 
where  there  are  no  low  places  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Put  it  up  there. 

Mr.  Quaw:  But  isn't  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  land 
that  is  well  draine<l? 

E!x-Gov.  Hoard :  On  general  principles,  yes ;  but  go  and  try 
it  where  you  think  it  won't  grow  and  satisfy  yourself  whether  it 
will  or  not.     You  know  seeing  is  believing. 

Mr.  Quaw :  I  have  seen  some  friends  that  tried  it  and  made 
a  failure  of  it. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  People  made  a  failure  of  it  in  this  state  for 
thirty  years,  but  we  are  now  commencing  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
For  thirty  years  men  have  been  saying,  "You  will  never  grow 
alfalfa."  When  I  started,  even  Dean  Henry  said,  "Hoard,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  succeed  with  it."  But  now  it  is  grow- 
ing all  over  JeflFerson  county,  and  Professor  Henry  himself  is  a 
believer  in  it.  You  see  we  didn't  know  what  to  do,  we  were 
working  in  the  dark,  but  every  farmer  that  started  in  to  grow 
it  himself  and  stick  to  it,  has  learned  about  its  nature,  about 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  that  man  is  no  longer  a  fool  on  the 
question.  In  Jefferson  county,  there  is  five  hundred  times 
more  alfalfa  than  there  was  ten  years  ago,  yes,  a  thoiisand  times. 

Mr.  Robinson:  How  is  this  alfalfa  adapted  to  our  sandy 
land? 
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Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  We  have  got  sandy  land  south  of  Fort  At- 
kinson on  which  alfalfa  is  doing  very  finely.  We  have  very 
sandy  hills  and  it  is  doing  well.  Over  toward  Palmyra  they 
have  very  sandy  land  and  they  gave  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  succeeded  in  starting  alfalfa  and  it  is  doing 
very  nicely.  I  believe  alfalfa  will  grow  in  a  thousand  places 
where  at  first  you  and  I  would  say  it  would  not  grow,  but  there 
is  just  one  place  that  I  would  bar,  and  that  is  where  if  you  dig 
down  for  a  well  you  strike  water  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
surface.     That  won't  do. 

Adjourned  till  8  o'clock  P.  M. 


Convention  met  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

President  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  consisted  of  vocal  and  instru- 
miental  music  and  addresses  bv  ^Irs.  Adda  F.  Howie  and  ex- 
Gk)v.  Hoard.  The  latter  was  so  rich  in  interesting  rerainiscenaes 
that  it  is  inserted  here  in  full. 


WHAT  A  THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY  HAS  WROUGHT. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  present  month,  the  senior  editor 
of  Hoard's  Dairyman  issued  on  his  own  responsibility,  a  call 
for  the  formiation  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association.  At 
that  time  there  were  possibly  twenty  small  cheese  factories  in 
the  state.  Dairy  knowledge  of  any  and  all  "kinds  waa  at  the 
very  lowest  ebb.  Such  a  thing  as  a  Holstein  or  Guernsey  cow 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  state.  A  very  few  Ayrshires  and 
Jerseys  had  been  introduced,  but,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  our 
farmers  would  know  that  they  were  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys  if 
they  saw  them. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  were  given  up  to  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  it  had  brought  them  to  severe  poverty,  as  well  as 
destruction  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  period  of  high 
prices  for  farm  products  on  account  of  the  Civil  War  had 
passed. 

The  agriculture  of  the  state  and  the  hope  and  pluck  of  her 
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farmers  were  in  a  slump.  Farmer?  were  seUiue  o-'zi  iLeir  f  a.niif 
for  what  they  could  get,  prices  ranging  frrjm  il^Jvj  \h  *i'''/.»0 
an  acre  in  the  oldest  section?  of  the  ftate,  and  morii:?  :o  Iowa. 
Minnesota  and  other  western  states  in  great  nnnifiers.  Ti^ 
had  no  other  idea  of  fanning  than  rlie  -aiiK-  lo-.^.  va.-v^'^^ 
method  they  had  practiced  in  Wisconsin. 

The  call  for  the  fonnation  of  a  State  I>air\'ijj«j'«  A^**^«r^fc*,  r. 
was  responded  to  hy  seven  men,  four  of  whom  are  livji-j?  at  i?-!*- 
writing.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words,  how  li**]e  was  t.^ov-r. 
of  the  true  meaning  of  dairy  farming  at  that  tiirae.  A  e^/w  wa» 
a  cow  and  that  was  about  all  that  anvbodv  knew  rvinfpmjr.?  b^r. 
There  was  no  idea  of  breeding  cows  especially  f<^»r  diiJrr  j.^r- 
pose.  We  doubt  if  there  were  five  hundred  men  in  *?»fr  *^j*if»r 
Fnited  States  who  had  such  ideas  and  were  tryingr  t/.»  wr,rk  xttf^iu 
out.  The  state  of  Xew  York,  Western  Rev:*rve  in  Ohio,  a  ^^r- 
tion  of  Vermont  and  Xew  England  were  known  a-  *1j*-  ^'L'^^-^.^- 
producing  sections  of  the  coimtri-.  The  faetorr  cv^ti^m  had 
been  introduced  less  than  ten  years  previous.  Xo  orjf-  had  hoard 
of  a  Canadian  cheese  or  cheese  factory  at  that  timo.  a]^hoM;!*j  a 
start  had  been  commenced  in  the  Dominion  by  a  Mr.  Tarhi^' 
ton,  a  relative  of  the  Faville  Bros,  of  Lake  MilL?,  Wi^..  who  wore 
pioneers  in  the  industry  in  this  state  at  that  time. 

Stich  were  the  feeble  beginnings  of  this  now  irii^ty  indn-try 
in  Wisconsin  which  has  since  spread  over  the  entire  nation*  with 
wonderful  developments  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Swodon.  Rus- 
sia, Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  and  even  in  Argentine.  It  i«  nioro 
difficAilt  to  describe  what  it  is  now  than  what  it  wa«  not  thirtv- 
three  years  ago.  A  great  intellectual  impulse  ha*  W^-n  impartf'd 
to  dairying  in  all  its  branche*?  and  details.  To  thi«»  and  thi« 
alone  is  due  the  remarkable  advance  in  understanding  and  ac- 
complishment which  has  bepn  wrought.  Agricultural  chemi-try 
has  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  question.  Out  from  thi"* 
source  has  come  the  Babcock  milk  te<t;  the  Wi<fon-in  curd 
to-t,  and  all  wo  know  ccnc^min']:  milk  crmstituents.  ffeds  and 
feeding,  the  application  and  office  of  fertilizer",  and  the  recon- 
struction of  our  soils. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  farm  lands  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  river  have  been  subjected  to  the  fearful  strain 
of  ignorance  and  wasteful  tillage  ever  since  the  American 
farmer  commenced  his  march  westward.     His  path  has  been 
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marked  by  destniction  of  forests  and  fertility  at  every  step  of 
his  way.  The  American  farmer  in  the  main  has  despised 
science,  because  he  was  i^orant  of  science  and  what  she  had  to 
contribute  for  his  welfare.  His  class  has  had  the  poorest  edu- 
cational facilities  of  any  other  class  in  American  society,  unless 
it  be  the  slums  of  the  cities.  The  main  chance  he  has' had  for 
ediication  and  culture  for  two  hundred  vears  has  been  the 
country  district  school  with  its  poor  buildings,  poorly  educated 
and  poorly  paid  teachers,  no  library,  no  apparatus,  and  the  bare 
opportunity  of  four  months  in  the  year  of  such  ediication  at  that. 

Do  you  consider  that  95  per  c^nt  of  the  farmers  of  this 
coiintry  as  they  stand  today  never  had  any  other  chance  for  edu- 
cation than  the  country  district  school?  What  did  that  school 
ever  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  anything  about 
their  own  business  ?  Has  it  ever  said  a  word  to  them  about  the 
way  they  were  destroying  the  fertility  of  their  farms?  No! 
Has  it  ever  taught  them  a  word  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
scientific  terms  that  are  used  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
farm  ?  No !  Can  you  expect  that  men  will  want  to  read  such 
literature,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  valuable  when  they  cannot  under- 
stand it  ?  Would  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  or  the  engineer,  or 
the  editor  be  the  men  they  are  today  if  l^hey  had  not  been  trained 
to  understand  the  language  that  is  used  in  the  books  and  papers 
that  are  devoted  to  their  profession  ? 

Thousands  of  farmers,  earnest  seekers  after  light  and  knowl- 
edge, have  written  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  agricultural  chemistry  that 
we  were  obliged  to  nse  in  discussing  feeding  problems.  So 
great  did  this  demand  become  that  we  were  obliged  to  place  at 
the  head  of  our  column  of  Inquiries  and  Answers,  a  short  glos- 
sary explaining  the  meaning  of  those  terms. 

Do  vou  not  see  that  the  countrv  district  school  was  to  blame 
for  all  this  lamentable  darkness  of  understanding?  Had  it 
been  the  school  it  ought  to  have  been ;  had  the  farmers  of  this 
countrv  realized  the  tremendous  necessity  for  a  better  quality 
of  farm  intelligen(»e  tlum  tlioy  possessed;  had  the  teachers  of  the 
hnid  realized  it;  had  the  law  mnkers  realized  it;  had  we  all 
realized  that  without  this  valuable  knowledge  the  soil  must  suf- 
fer in  fertility ;  the  state  must  decline  in  prosperity  and  agricul- 
tun*  languish  just  as  it  did  in  1^70, — I  say  had  this  country 
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school  problem  been  understood  as  it  should  have  been,  do  you 
think  New  York  would  have  lost  over  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  decline  in  value  of  her  farm  lands  in  30  years  ? 
Xo !  Would  the  same  bad  results  have  been  seen  in  the  fine 
old  farming  lands  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  Illinois  ?  All  that 
stopped  this  wave  of  disaster  in  Wisconsin,  caused  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  farmer  concerning  that  which  his  own  country 
school  should  have  taught  him,  was  the  coming  of  the  cow. 

Do  you  not  see  that  what  we  need  is  more  light,  not  more 
land;  more  understanding  of  the  elementary  foundations  of 
agricultural  science  among  the  farmers,  a  better  system  of 
country  district  schools,  where  the  farm  boy,  the  farmer  who  is 
to  be,  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  elementary  knowledge 
just  as  he  does  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography  or  pliysiolog;\'  ?  The  country  school  must  of  necos- 
sitv  be  elementarv.  Does  not  the  state  owe  to  the  farmers  the 
(chance  that  the  elements  taught  there  shall  be  of  as  great  as- 
sistance as  possible  to  them  in  after  life  as  a  farmer  ?  Should 
you  not  as  farmers  begin  to  exercise  yoiir  own  influence  in  be- 
half of  such  a  system  of  count i-y  education  ?  Should  not  every 
merchant,  every  banker,  every  lawyer,  every  preacher,  every 
editor,  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  such  a  consummation  ?  Should 
we  not  all  as  patriotic  citizens  help  build  a  body  of  conviction 
and  sentiment  which  shall  make  the  countrv  district  school  what 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  bulwark  and  living  force  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farm,  for  the  sake  of  a 
safer,  a  better  and  more  profitable  order  of  farming,  a  higher 
order  of  farm  citizenship. 

I  said  to  you  that  what  saved  Wisconsin  from  this  wave  of 
destruction  in  farm  fertility  and  land  vahies  was  the  coming 
of  the  cow.  How  did  she  compel  a  new  order  of  thought  and 
practice  ? 

In  this  way:  Assnciated  dairying,  co-operation  of  farmers 
in  factories  and  creameries  l)ecame  necessary  in  order  that  the 
product  of  the  cow  might  be  made  the  most  profitable.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  farm  co-operation.  Farmers  had  never 
learned  how  to  co-operate.  It  was  a  tough  job  in  many  in- 
stances then,  has  been  sincie,  and  is  yet.  The  farmer  that  co- 
operates with  his  neighbor  must  be  of  a  more  intelligent  order 
of  intellect.     It  is  a  sign  of  good  brains,  good  understanding, 
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good  heart,  and  good  citizenship  to  be  able  to  work  together  to 
a  common  purpose.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Oiviliea- 
tion."     It  is  the  antithesis  of  barbarism. 

The  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  meant  co-operative 
thinking,  planjiing  and  discussion  of  means  to  ends.  That 
means  education.  From  out  this  Association  came  a  host  of 
beneficent  agencies,  all  working  to  a  common  end  and  purpose. 
Tt  was  this  Association  that  first  started  the  Farm  Institutes, 
the  Dairy  School  at  Madison,  the  Dairy  Boards  of  Trade.  It 
worked  out  to  a  favorable  result  the  reduction  of  freight  rates 
on  butter  and  cheese  to  the  seaboard  from  the  maximum  of 
2^  cents  a  pound  on  cheese,  in  common  cars  in  1874,  to  the 
present  rate  of  less  than  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  refrigerator 
cars. 

It  lias  jK)ured  forth  a  flood  of  thought  and  discussion  upon 
the  minds  of  Wisconsin  farmers  in  its  thirty-three  years  of  ex- 
istence. The  be<?t  and  most  practical  dairymen,  scientists,  bac- 
teriologsts,  chemists,  and  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  have  poured 
into  its  conventions  the  richest  and  most  valuable  results  of 
their  life  and  thought.  All  this  to  make  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
an  intelligent  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Wonderfully 
has  the  state  res|K)nded  in  the  material  growth  of  herds  of  cows, 
cheese  factories  and  creameries.  In  like  manner  have  we  kept 
])ace  in  the  quality  of  our  product,  as  witness  the  awards  of 
merit  which  w(»  have  won,  l>eginning  with  the  World's  Fair  in 
Phihulelphia  in  1.^70,  when  we  won  over  all  the  world  on  cheese, 
followed  bv  the  Great  International  Dairv  Fair  in  New  York 
in  1S7S-9,  when  a  Wisconsin  girl  won  over  all  the  world  on 
butter.  From  that  time  on,  Wisconsin  has  been  to  the  front 
at  the  World's  Fairs  in  Xew  Orleans  in  1864,  at  Chicago  in 
1S03,  at  Buffalo  in  1001  and  at  St.  T.ouis  in  1904. 

Todav,  in  marvelous  contrast  with  the  situation  which  vour 
speaker  confronted  thirty-three  years  ago,  we  now  have  one  of 
the  gr(»ntest  an<l  foremost  dairy  states  in  the  world.  The  cow 
is  at  once  the  pioneer  in  the  transition  from  lumbering  to  farm- 
ing, and  the  final  finisher  of  agricultural  faith  in  the  oldest 
counties  of  the  state. 

Our  progr(»^s  is  limited  only  by  one  factor,  that  of  the  growth 
of  dairy  intelligence  among  the  farmers.  In  proportion  as  they 
remain  ignorant  and  unenlightened  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
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dairy  farming,  is  our  advancement  slow  and  halting.  Just  as 
fast  as  they  recognize  the  need  of  more  and  better  knowledge  do 
wc  go  ahead.  Our  main  hope  for  the  future  must  lie  in  the 
boys  of  the  farm.  We  want  them  to  bring  wealth  and  renown 
to  Wisconsin  as  the  producers  of  the  finest  breeds  of  dairy  cat- 
tle and  other  domestic  animals  in  all  the  land.  We  want  them 
to  bec(>nie  broad  minded,  well  trained,  highly  intelligent  dairy 
farmers,  producing  the  finest  biitter  and  cheese  in  America,  sell- 
ing skill  and  brains,  not  ignorant  muscle.  We  want  them  to 
comprehend  the  real  foundation  of  this  great  industry,  how  that 
tlie  factory  and  creamery  are  not  first  in  any  sense,  but,  rather 
the  farmer,  the  cow  and  the  farm.  Here  at  the  farm  end  must 
be  the  inspiring  thought,  brain  and  purpose  that  shall  make  all 
the  rest  we  hope  for  possible,  and,  without  which,  we  can  have 
no  hope  of  progress. 

All  that  we  have  gained  in  this  wonderful  transformation  of 
a  thinl  of  a  century,  has  In^en  wrought  out  by  making  the  mind 
of  the  individual  fanner  intellig(^nt  on  dairy  questions.  The 
whole  procession  nmst  wait  for  him,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
Is  there  not  great  significance  then  for  the  future  of  our  great- 
ness as  a  dairy  state,  in  my  plea  that  the  country  district  school 
shall  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be  in  giving  to  our  farm  youth 
something  that  shall  equip  then*  better  than  their  fathers  were 
equi])pod  for  the  ])r(blvuis  thnt  lie  before  him.  Our  farm 
boys  are  bright  and  brainy.  Give  them  a  right  start  and  they 
will  finish  the  raqe  for  themselves  by  modern  aids  to  intelligence. 
T^t  every  farmer  remember  one  thing:  the  way  to  become  a 
strong,  influential  citizen  is  first  to  become  a  progressive,  mas- 
terful farmer.  There  and  only  there  is  the  seal  royal  to  his 
standing  as  a  man  among  men. 


Adjourned  till  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  next  day. 
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morjsi:ng  session,  Thursday,  February  9, 1905. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  A.  M. 
President  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Resolutions:  C.  P.  Goodrich,  W.  J.  Gillett  and  E.  C. 
Jacobs. 

Nominations:  H.  C.  Taylor,  P.  J.  Drissen,  Mrs.  Adda  F. 
Howie. 

Finance :     F.  H.  Scribner,  Wm.  Erbach,  U.  S.  Baer. 

Exhibits:  E.  H.  Farrington,  T.  Corneliuson,  Prof.  R.  B. 
Johns. 


THE  FARM  SBPAILVTOR  CREAMERY  SYSTEM. 

T.  Corneliuson,  Belleville. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  invention  of 
the  cream  separator  gave  great  impetus  to  the  development  of 
dairying,  and  what  are  now  generally  kno^Ti  as  *Svhole  milk 
creameries"  were  established  throughout  the  country. 

Many  of  those  creameries,  however,  soon  met  with  great  ])rob- 
lems  and  difficulties.  In  more  sparsely  settled  localities  and 
lo(»alities  in  which  dairying  was  followed  as  a  side  issue  only, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  too  large  a  territory  in  order  to 
got  enough  milk  to  operate  the  creamery  profitably,  necessitat- 
ing long  hauls  to  the  creamery  with  the  milk  daily  thus  making 
the  transportation  too  expensive.  Another  serioiis  drawback 
WHS  the  p<M)r  condition  of  the  milk  when  it  reached  the  factory, 
being  frequently  sour  or  tainted,  owing  to  the*  long  distance 
hauled,  and  bv  the  time  the  skim  milk  was  returned  to  the  farm 
it  was  frequently  woi^se  than  useless.  This  led  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  skim  stations  and  it  was  thought  this  scheme  would 
solve  the  problem.     However,  that  system  was  soon  found  too 
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expensive,  also,  and  when  at  about  this  time  the  hand  or  farm 
separator  appeared  on  the  scene  it  met  with  great  favor,  and 
soon  displaced  most  of  the  skimming  stations,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  creameries  themselves  either  wholly  or  in  part 
changed  to  the  farm  separator  system,  so  that  today  over  a 
large  part  of  the  state  scarcely  a  creamery  can  be  foimd  that 
does  not  handle  more  or  less  of  farm  separator  cream. 

A  system  which  can  gain  such  a  foothold,  in  less  than  a  de- 
cade of  time,  must  evidently  have  merit,  yet,  I  have  not  found 
a  single  buttermaker  who  contended  that  "The  Farm  Separa- 
tor Creamery  System^'  as'  it  is  now  conducted  resulted  in  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  the  butter.  On  the  contrary,  prac- 
tically all  agree  it  is  retrogressing  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
butter  is  concerned;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  now  generally  conducted,  constitutes  a  grave  men- 
ace to  the  good  name  of  Wisconsin  as  a  butter  producing  state. 

Some  of  those  creameries  are  operated  with  total  disregard  of 
all  that  has  heretofore  been  considered  good  dairy  and  cream- 
ery methods,  allowing  thr/ir  patrons  to  disregard  cleanliness  and 
care  in  the  handling  of  the  product,  accepting  anything  that 
is  oifered  in  the  form  of  cream. 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  ripening  of  the  cream  is  the 
most  impoi'tant  atop  in  the  entire  process  of  butter  making,  that 
cream  ripenjyig  required  skill,  training  and  painstaking  care 
on  the  part^)£  the  operator,  and  suitable  apparatus  for  control- 
ling the  j)ry)crss, yc^t,  tliis  ui(j>t  important  work  is  now  transferred 
from  the^reamery  to  the  farm,  during^  a  large  part  of  the  year 
at  leas^by  practically  all  farm  or  hand  separator  creameries. 

If  Wisconsin  expects  to  retain  its  position  as  a  leading  but- 
ter producing  state,  this  very  important  work  of  cream  ripening 
must  afeain  l)e  restored  to  the  buttermaker,  and  that  will  mean 
that/lie  cream  must  be  delivered  to  the  factory  in  a  sweet,  pure 
and,  wholesome  condition,  as  it  is  simply  idle  to  talk  about 
rii)oiing  cream  which  has  already  been  ripe  for  several  days, 
andfcluring  all  this  time  been  kept  at  a  temperature  favorable 
Ufv  bacterial  growth. 

"^  There  is  no  good  reason  why  just  as  good  butter  should  not 
be  made  from  farm  or  hand  separator  cream  as  from  any  other. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  best  butter  that  it  has  ever  been  my  privi- 
lege to  see  or  taste  was  made  from  farm  separator  cream.     But, 
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to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  that  cleanlinesg  and  intelli- 
gent care  in  handling  the  products,  while  yet  upon  the  farm  as 
well  as  in  the  factory,  be  conscientiously  observed  at  all  times. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cream  be  delivered  to  the  fac- 
tory every  day,  and  wherever  that  is  possible  this  is  recom- 
mended, but  in  many  localities  that  would  not  be  practicable,  as 
it  would  entail  almost  as  great  transportation  expenses  as  the 
whole  milk  system.  It  seems  more  feasible  to  give  the  cream 
such  care  as  will  enable  us  to  keep  it  sweet  and  ^vholesome  for 
two  or  three  days,  according  to  season.  This  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. 

Oeam  which  has  been  kept  two  days,  even  though  it  is  sweet, 
will  lack  the  quality  peculiar  to  fresh  cream,  but  this  is  easily 
overcome  by  pasteurization  and  the  use  of  a  first  class  com- 
mercial starter.  But  no  amount  of  pasteurization  or  any  other 
process  yet  known  will  enable  us  to  make  first  class  butter  out 
of  old,  tainted  and  overripe  cream,  in  which  gaseous  and  per- 
haps putrefactive  fermentations  have  l)een  allowe<l  to  go  on  for 
days  and  periiaps  a  week,  although  such  cream  may  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  pasteurizing  it. 

Every  dairy  farmer  who  uses  a  farm  separator  shoiild  pro- 
vide a  suitable  milkhouse  or  dairyroom  wheK?  the  separator  and 
other  dairy  utensils  as  well  as  the  cream  may  ?^  kept  and  care<l 
for.  Such  a  house  or  room  need  not  he  exjieiW^ive,  although 
it  should  be  substantally  biiilt  and  in  such  place  an"^  manner  as 
will  enable  one  to  keep  it,  as  well  as  its  surroundingj^s  in  a  clean, 
pure  and  sanitary  condition.  \ 

The  custom  of  placing  the  separat4)r  in  the  barnV^i*  cow 
stable  should  never  be  tolerated.  ^   ■ 

A  liberal  supply  of  ice  should  also  be  provided  in  on|pr  to  In? 
able  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  cream  at  all  timfe- 

Immediately  after  milking,  the  milk  should  be  removeo^rom 
the  barn  and  separated  and  the  cream  cooled  to  50°  F.  or  l#if*low 
and  held  at  that  tem})erature  till  delivered  to  the  creaAnerv. 
Warm  and  add  cream  should  never  l)e  mixed.  In  winte^U^re- 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cn^ain  fnmi  freezing. 

Xo  creamerv  can  ex|>ect  first  class  cream  simply  for  the  asl? 
ing,  but  if  first  class  butter  is  worth  more  money  than  second 
or  third  class,  then  first  class  cream  is  certainlv  also  worth  more 
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than  the  poor  and  inferior  grades  from  which  only  poor  butter 
can  be  made,  and  should  be  paid  for  accordingly. 

Every  farmer  delivering  first  class  cream  should  object  just 
as  vigorously  to  being  classed  with  the  careless  and  slovenly  as 
he  would  if  his  test  for  butter  fat  were  lowered  several  per  cent 
just  to  even  up  with  those  having  cream  less  rich  in  butter  fat 
than  his  own.  And  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  the  farm  separator 
creameries  in  Wisconsin  will  all  in  the  near  future  establish 
the  principle  of  j>aying  for  the  cream  not  alone  acxjording  to  the 
Baboock  test  but  also  according  to  the  acidity  or  titration  test, 
supplemented  by  goo<l  judgment  at  the  receiving  stand. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Scribner:  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  deliver  cream 
to  the  creamery  twice  a  week  and  have  it  safe,  a  good  product  ? 

Mr.  Corneliuson:  I  think  that  depends  largely  on  the  way 
it  is  taken  care  of.  If  you  take  proper  care  of  it,  T  think  it  is 
possible  to  deliver  twice  a  week  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  the 
summer.- 

Mr.  Scribner:  ,  What  do  you  call  proper  care  ? 

Mr.  Oomeliusoii :  Such  care  as  will  keep  it  sweet  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  kept  any  longer  than  you  can  keep  it  sweet 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  can  keep  cream  sweet  a  week.  Do  you 
think  that  would  make  first  class  butter? 

Mr^  Oomeliuson:  You  can't  do  that  unless  you  pretty  near- 
ly freeze  it,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  Yes;  I  can  do  it  by  cooling  it  doAvn  and 
keeping  it  in  ice  water,  still  I  think  it  might  develop  some 
flavors,  although  it  might  be  sweet,  and  these  flavors  might 
affect  the  butter. 

Mr.  Corneliuson:  Certainly  it  would  not  raake  first  class 
butter  unless  you  pasteurized  it.  I  believe  with  pasteurization 
it  is  possible  to  keep  cream  three  days  in  the  winter  time  and 
make  first  class  butter,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  President:  As  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Scribner,  I  know 
how  he  keeps  his  cream,  and  I  am  sure  I  tell  the  tnith  when  I 
say  that  Mr.   Scribner's  Friday  night's  cream  is  sometimes 
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eaten  on  Milwaukee  breakfast  tables  on  the  next  Wednesday 
morning,  and  it  is  perfectly  sweet 

Mr.  Corneliuson :  You  couldn't  expect  that  kind  of  care  at 
the  average  farm. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course  Mr.  Scribner's  cow  stable  is 
ideal. 

Mr.  Chambers :     Is  Mr.  Scribner's  separator  in  the  barn  ? 

Tlie  Chairman:     Yes,  it  is  in  the  cow  stable. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:  Now,  right  on  that  line,  I  think  we  should 
have  more  light.  I  know  about  ten  establishments  that  we  may 
consider  as  ranking  first  class  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
Some  of  the  very  best  dairymen  in  the  state  have  their  separa- 
tor in  the  barn.  I  don't  consider  myself  much  of  a  dairyman, 
but  I  have  a  separator  and  I  have  it  in  the  bam,  too,  and  I  do 
it,  because  so  many  of  my  acquaintances  who  are  first  class  in 
their  business  have  their  separators  in  the  bam.  This  morn- 
ing we  are  told  by  Mr.  Corneliuson  that  that  is  to  be  condemned 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  Wisconsin  products. 
I  think  we  might  as  well  settle  the  question  once  for  all  whether 
it  ought  to  be  there  or  whether  it  ought  not. 

Mr.  EfVerett:  You  are  supposed  to  be  old  enough  to  know 
better  than  to  follow  the  examples  of  young  fellows.  You 
ought  to  be  setting  examples. 

Mr.  Rietbrock  :  I  don't  know.  The  more  I  learn  the  more  I 
know  that  I  don't  know  much,  and  I  find  also  that  the  knowing 
men  are  at  variance  with  their  ideas  of  what  is  just  right  I 
think  I  do  know  what  Governor  Hoard  would  say  about  this.  I 
think  he  would  say  that  you  should  have  such  conditions  in 
your  barn  that  you  can  have  it  there ;  that  it  is  your  business  to 
keep  your  bam  at  all  times  sweet  and  clean ;  it  is  your  biisiness 
to  have  your  bam  ventilated  so  that  the  cow,  when  she  is  making 
her  milk,  will  produce  a  good  article.  I  think  that  is  what  he 
would  say,  because  it  is  not  only  when  jou  take  the  milk  away 
from  the  cow  and  put  it  into  the  separator,  that  that  milk  may 
become  contaminated,  but  during  all  the  time  that  the  cow  is 
feeding  and  making  the  milk,  getting  herself  in  condition  to  de- 
liver it  out  of  her  udder,  she  is  bringing  it  in  connection  with 
the  air  through  breathing  processes. 

Mr.  Jones:  It  would  simplify  the  matter  to  find  out  what 
we  mean  when  we  are  speaking  of  a  separator.     The  frame 
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work  of  my  separator  sets  in  the  bam  the  year  around,  but  no 
pai-t  tliat  comes  in  ecMilaet  with  the  milk.  The  can  and  the 
bowl  and  all  the  apparatus  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk 
is  taken  out  of  the  separator  immediately  after  the  milk  is 
skimmed,  taken  away  from  the  barn  and  kept  away  until  it  is 
to  be  used  again  for  skimming.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  highest  priced  butter  for  several  years,  and  I  think  that  my 
wise  bretliren  are  doing  just  as  we  do,  leaving  their  framework 
in  the  bam. 

Mr.  Comeliuson:  We  are  told  that  in  Holland  the  barns 
are  kept  *so  clean  that  the  kitchen  and  household  utensils  are 
kept  right  there,  and  I  think  where  a  bam  is  kept  so  clean  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  have  your  dishes  there,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  having  the  separator  in  the  bam;  but  the  fact- 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  majority  of  barns  are  not  so  built  or 
ventilated,  nor  are  they  clean,  and  the  separator  standing  there 
from  one  milking  to  another  is  subjected  to  contamination,  d.ust 
and  bam  odors  which  will  necessarily  contaminate  the  milk. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:  I>o  I  understand  Mr.  Oomeliuson  to  say 
that  you  do  not  condemn  the  practice  of  leaviijg  the  separator 
in  the  barn,  that  is,  all  the  utensils  connected  with  the  sep- 
arator ? 

Mr.  Oomeliuson :     Yes,  lots  of  them  do  that. 

Mr.  Ilietbrock:  That  is  a  thing  that  I  think  every  clean 
man  will  condemn,  but  the  frame  work  is  left  in  very  many 
good  barns  and  where  people  make  a  first  class  product.  Of 
course  there  is  a  good  strong  distinction  to  be  drawn  there. 

Mr.  Oomeliuson  :  When  they  take  away  the  separator  bowl, 
that  of  course  does  away  with  considerable  objection.  Ifever- 
theless,  when  you  separate  in  there,  unless  the  air  in  the  barn  is 
clean,- the  cream  will  be  more  or  less  contaminated. 

Mr.  Everett:  Isn't  it  possible  for  the  average  dairyman  to 
partition  off  nicely  and  tidily  a  separator  room  in  his  bam,  in 
which  the  work  of  separating  may  be  done  in  a  cleanly  manner  ? 

Mr.  Oomeliuson:  Yes,  that  could  he  very  easily  managed 
in  most  places. 

Mr.  Jacobs :     In  cold  weather,  however,  yon  are  going  to  lose 

the  warmth  of  the  barn,  and  it  is  quite  a  serious  proposition  to 

run  a  separator  imless  you  have  some  kind  of  heat,  either  arti- 

•  ficial  or  from  the  cow  stable.     It  seems  to  me  the  right  proposi- 
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tioii  is  to  make  the  bam  so  that  it  is  a  suitable  place.  Now, 
iu  regard  to  this  question  of  contamination.  I  have  found 
some  separators  that  were  contaminating  the  barn,  instead  of 
the  barn  contaminating  the  separator.  The  handling  of  the 
farm  separator  needs  a  great  deal  of  .attention.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  tool  or  any  other  process  that  is  more  abused 
in  this  state  than  the  farm  separator. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  visited  within  a  week,  and  you  all 
know  it  has  been  very  cold,  a  barn  where  the  floor  was  frozen 
with  filth  an  inch  or  two  thick,  while  the  separator  itself  was 
in  first  class  condition,  excepting  the  man  said  he  had  trouble 
to  run  it  when  it  was  cold.  Another  barn  I  was  in,  the  separ- 
ator did  cei^tainly  contaminate  the  barn,  it  was  filthy.  Milk 
was  spilled  on  the  floor  and  oil  from  the  frame  of  the  separator, 
the  whole  business  was  simply  filthy.  What  Mr.  Oomeliuson 
says  about  keeping  dishes  in  the  cow  stable,  while  it  maj'  sound 
a  little  too  idealistic,  at  the  same  time  is  getting  very  near  the 
truth.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  talk  a  great  deal  about  such 
barns  as  Mr.  Rietbrock  and  Mr.  Scribner  describe,  but  must 
talk  about  the  average  farmer's  barn  and  try  to  induce  the 
average  farmers  to  keep  their  barns  in  a  different  condition 
than  that  they  do  now.  Mr.  Oomeliuson,  what  would  you  con- 
sider an  ideal  cow  stable? 

Mr.  C'omeliuson :  Well,  I  should  consider  an  ideal  barn  one 
that  is  built  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  kept  clean  and  the 
air  renewed  about  once  every  hour,  every  two  hours  at  least. 

Mr.  Scribner:  It  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive bam. 

Mr.  Oorneliuson :  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  ex])ense  attacliod  to  building  a  barn  properly  than  build- 
ing it  impro})erly.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  a  little  fore- 
thought and  time. 

Mr.  fTacobs :  W^on't  you  name  a  few  of  the  essential  points 
of  a  good  bam,  easily  cleaned  ? 

Mr.  Oomeliuson :  It  should  have  a  good  floor,  one  that  the 
liquids  from  the  manure  will  not  leak  through  and  get  in  under 
the  floor.  A  good  cement  floor,  I  think,  is  about  as  good  a 
fl<K)r  as  ynu  can  get.  Then  it  should  have  a  proper  system  of 
ventilation.     T  think  the  King  system  of  ventilation  is  consid- 
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ered  by  all  practical  men  to  be  about  as  good  as  there  is.  Of 
course  there  should  be  plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  windows. 

The  Ohainnan :  The  fact  remains  that  almost  everybody 
when  they  come  to  build  a  bam,  if  they  put  two  windows  on 
eacli  side  and  one  on  each  end, — and  the  upper  side,  if  it  is  a 
basement  bam,  doesn^t  have  any  in  it, — they  think  they  are 
doing  all  right,  and  that  it  would  cost  more  to  put  more 
windows  in.  If  they  would  stop  to  figure  out,  they  would  find 
out  that  windows  do  not  cost  any  more  than  double  boarding. 

Mr.  Groodrich :  There  is  oue  point  in  favor  of  the  farm 
separator  that  has  not  been  mentioned  here,  and  that  is  that 
tile  skim  milk  can  be  fed  while  it  is  new  and  warm  and  sweet 
to  the  calves  and  the  pigs,  and  it  is  very  much  better  than  the 
skim  milk  that  is  returned  from  the  creamery.  I  think  the 
extra  value  of  the  skim  milk  mil  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
work  of  skimming  the  milk  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman:  The  extra  work  of  skimming  the  milk  on 
the  farm  is  not  as  much  work  as  to  hitch  up  and  go  to  the 
creamery. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  The  cream  has  to  be  taken  to  the  creamery 
just  the  same,  whether  it  is  with  the  milk  or  not,  but  of  course 
it  is  a  great  deal  less,  only  about  one-eighth,  so  that  when  we 
skim  it  on  tlie  farm,  the  cream  gatherer  can  take  eight  times  as 
much,  and  of  course  that  reduces  the  cost  of  transportation.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  make  just  as  good  butter  from  farm 
separators  as  can  possibly  be  made  w^here  the  whole  milk  is  de- 
livered, if  the  proper  care  is  used,  but  where  the  whole  milk  is 
delivered,  the  patron  is  sometimes  more  particular,  because  he 
kno^^s  that  the  butter  maker  cannot  use  sour  milk.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  knows  another  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  butter- 
maker  can  make  butter  out  of  sour  cream,  and  so  he  doesn't 
take  even  the  same  pains.  The  idea  of  grading  the  cream  is  all 
right,  but  who  is  going  to  grade  it  ?  Can  you  get  cream  haulers 
that  are  good  enough  judges  and  are  honest  enough  to  be 
trusted  to  grade  it?  It  certainly  ought  to  be  graded,  because 
you  see  when  the  gatherer  takes  twenty  pounds  of  cream  from 
Mr.  A  and  fifteen  from  Mr.  B  and  fortv  from  Mr.  O  and  the 
cream  of  one  of  them  is  poor  stuff  and  they  are  all  put  in  to- 
gether, that  poor  cream  contaminates  the  whole  lot.  It  is  very 
hard,  indeed,  as  I  know,  to  get  a  cream  gatherer  that  knows 
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enough  or  will  exercise  enough  judgment  to  grade  cream.  They 
worked  on  that,  plan  at  the  West  Salem  creamery  for  several 
years; they  had  two  vats,  one  containing  the  iirst  quality  and  the 
other  they  called  the  "stink"  vat,  where  they  put  the  poor  cream. 
This  cream  was  churned  and  marketed  separately  from  each 
vat,  and  tliat  from  the  poor  vat  was  sold  for  what  it  would 
bring.  Of  course  nobody  wanted  to  get  into  the  "stink''  vat; 
they  felt  it  was  a  disgrace,  besides  being  a  losing  proposition. 
That  worked  very  well  for  a  while,  but  I  understand  they  have 
had  friction  there  now.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter,  but 
I  mistrust  it  was  owning  greatly  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
get  cream  gatherers  that  would  use  good  judgment  enough. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  on  that  line,  Mr.  Oomeliuson  ? 

Mr.  Oorneliuson  :  I  know  of  factories  in  this  state  that  have 
this  plan,  that  each  patron  sends  the  cream  that  he  delivers  in 
his  owm  cans,  and  wherever  that  is  done  the  buttermaker  or 
one  of  his  helpers,  samples  the  cream,  and  while  he  is  taking 
the  sample  for  that  test,  it  is  easy  at  the  same  time  to  take  a 
sample  for  the  acid  test  and  also  examine  it  in  other  ways. 
But  where  they  have  to  rely  on  the  hauler  to  do  this  work,  of 
course  it  would  necessitate  that  he  understand  the  work  and 
will  perform  it  properly,  and  I  can  readily  see  that  that  would 
be  a  very  difficult  arrangement  to  make. 

Mr.  Emery :  This  Association  has,  from  its  beginning,  stood 
for  dairy  progress;  it  has  stood  for  high  ideals  in  this  whole 
field  of  dairy  work ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  when  Mr.  C5or- 
neliuson  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  barn  being  kept  in  as 
clean  a  condition  as  any  other  place  where  himian  food  is  pre- 
pared, that  is  probably  the  right  icleal  for  all  dairymen  to  have 
and  the  ideal  that  this  Association  ought  to  promulgate.  Milk 
and  cream  are,  par  excellence,  himian  foods,  and  the  stable  is 
the  place  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  if  we  can  get  this  as 
our  ideal,  although  it  may  at  present  be  in  advance  of  our 
practice,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  that  is  a  place  where 
human  food  is  being  prepared,  and  that,  therefore,  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  are  such  that  the  bam  should  be  kept  just  as 
clean  and  the  air  just  as  wholesome  as  any  other  place  where 
Iniman  foods  are  prepared.  I  believe  that  is  an  ideal  we 
should  strive  to  attain  just  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  at- 
tain it. 
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Prof.  Farrington:  I  believe  Mr.  Goodrich  has  struck  the 
right  note  in  speaking  of  the  difEculty  of  procuring  proper 
cream  haulers,  who  are  intelligent  enough  and  honest  enough 
to  inspect  cream.  If  that  were  possible,  you  could  have  three 
cans  on  the  cream  hauler's  wagon,  each  can  containing  cream 
of  a  different  grade,  though  of  course,  you  would  have  to  de- 
pend even  then  on  the  cream  hauler's  judgment  as  to  which  can 
each  patron's  cream  should  go  into.  But  this  other  system 
that  Mr.  Corneliuson  has  mentioned  is  something,  it  seems  to 
me,  more  practical.  We  have  talked  and  thought  about  it  a 
good  deal  at  the  dairy  school,  have  compared  notes  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  way  for  putting  our  preaching  into  practice 
is  for  the  cream  hauler  to  have  on  his  wagon  a  box  large  enough 
to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  pint  cream  bottles,  so  that  he 
will  have  one  for  each  patron,  and  as  he  goes  to  each  patron's 
farm  he  takes  perhaps  half  a  pint  of  that  cream  and  puts  it 
into  this  bottle,  which  is  labeled  with  either  the  patron's  name 
or  number.  Then  that  bottle  is  protected  in  the  summer  and 
in  the  winter  from  being  too  warm  or  too  cold,  so  that  the  cream 
will  arrive  at  the  factory  in  about  the  same  condition  that  he  re- 
ceived it  at  the  farm.  Then  some  one  at  the  factory  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  quality  of  the  product  will  have  a  chance  to  in- 
spect the  cream  of  each  patron  in  practically  the  condition  it 
left  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  practical  way  of  grad- 
ing cream.  Of  course  that  pint  of  cream  is  not  mixed  with  the 
other  until  the  man  at  the  factory  has  had  a  chance  to  inspect 
it,  and  by  inspecting  it  he  can  find  out  about  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  cream  at  the  different  fanns  and  he  can  instruct 
his  hauler  as  to  which  class  he  puts  each  particular  patron  into. 

The  Chairman:     He  can  grade  his  patrons  all  right. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  have  in  mind  another  point  in  favor  of  the 
hand  separator  on  the  farm,  and  it  cost  me  something  to  find 
it  out.  The  papers  t^U  us  the  number  of.  hogs  that  are  sent 
into  the  stock  yards  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  that  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  is  something  like  14,000  per  annum, 
as  compared  with  4,000  a  few  years  ago.  If  the  patrons  of  a 
creamery  send  .their  whole  milk  to  the  creamery,  they  get  the 
skim  milk  back,  such  as  it  is,  to  feed  to  their  hogs,  and  he  is 
likely  to  get  milk  from  tuberculous  stock  and  feed  it  to  his 
calves,  which  are  perfectly  free  from  tuberculosis,  whereas,  if 
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he  knows  his  own  stock  is  free  from  the  disease  and  feeds  his 
milk  at  home,  in  a  wholesome,  warm  condition,  he  will  have  the 
best  results  and  without  importing  into  his  herd,  upon  which  he 
has  sjKjnt  years  of  hard  labor  and  thought  and  money,  a 
disease  that  maj^  be  very  disastrous  and  run  all  through  his 
herd.  I  would  not  have  my  milk  skimmed  anywhere  else  than 
on  my  own  farm  and  feed  my  o\vn  milk  to  my  own  calves.  I 
don't  want  to  take  the  chances  of  importing  anything  of  that 
kind  onto  my  place. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  I  don't  want  to  drop  this  question  of  grad- 
ing cream.  It  is  not  practical  to  have  the  cream  hauler  grade 
it — set  that  down.  Xow,  is  it  practical  to  do  it  in  the  way 
that  Mr.  Oomcliuson  suggests?  I  have  known  one  cream 
hauler  to  take  tlie  cream  from  fifty  patrons.  That  would  neces- 
sitate fifty  cans.  Is  that  practical  ?  Sometimes  the  patron 
will  have  only  two  or  three  cows  and  others  fifteen,  others 
twenty.  Is  it  practical?  Xow,  as  to  Prof.  Farrington's 
method.  That  seems  all  right,  so  far  as  telling  the  quality 
of  the  cream,  but  by  the  time  he  finds  out  what  the  quality  is, 
the  main  body  of  it  has  gone  into  product  and  it  does  not  help 
it  for  that  day.  Xow,  T  cannot  see  any  other  way  to  do  it  than 
to  have  an  army  of  inspectors  that  go  to  the  farm  the  same  as 
they  do  in  Canada,  and  see  that  things  are  kept  up  in  the  right 
mamier  to  produce  good  cream.  That  has  been  my  idea  for 
some  vears.  Prof.  Emery  knows  that  I  have  talked  with  him 
about  it,  and  I  know  that  he  is  enthusiastic  over  it  and  we  are 
going  to  have  it  if  we  go  to  the  front,  or  even  get  up  to  where 
Minnesota  is,  or  a  little  beyond,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it,  have  a  lot  of  inspectors.  It  will  cost  something,  and 
I  hope  the  legislature  will  have  the  sense  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  or  $50,000. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  like  Prof,  Farrington's  way  because  it 
makes  this  an  educational  matter.  Here  there  is  something  to 
bring  right  home  to  the  farmer.  He  can  see  for  himself  the 
trouble  his  cream  is  causing  the  buttermaker,  and  he  will  be- 
gin to  look  around  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  Perhaps  he 
has  left  something  standing  in  the  bam,  which  has  stable  odors ; 
])erhaps  he  has  not  a  clean  place  to  store  his  cream ;  at  any  rate, 
lie  is  on  the  lookout,  and  I  like  that  plan. 

Mr.  Wright:    We  have  gathered  cream  here,  and  we  get  it  in 
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small  lots,  from  three  to  fifty  ])oim<ls,  according  to  the  season, 
and  it  is  all  done  bv  the  ffatlu^red  cream  system.     When  we 

«  CD  ft* 

started  in,  we  gathered  in  individual  cans,  and  we  soon  found 
ont  that  there  were  three  or  four  particular  farmers  that  sent 
us  sour  cream  everv  day,  while  others,  we  could  always  depend 
cm  having  it  gocnl.  Then  we  changed  our  plan,  and  commence<l 
gathering  cream  all  in  one  can,  and  let  the  gatherer  sample  it. 
We  gave  him  two  kinds  of  cans  and  the  cream  of  certain  farm- 
ers was  put  in  a  separate  can.  After  you  have  l)een  inMmsiness 
a  few  weeks,  you  find  out  who  vour  dirtv  farmers  are  and  who 
your  clean  ones  are.  We  had  com})etition  here,  there  was  an- 
other company  and  a  good  many  of  the  farmers  that  wouldn't 
send  to  us.  So  we  offered  them  twenty-two  cents  a  pound  for 
butt-er  fat.  At  that  time,  butter  fat  was  down  to  fifteen  and 
sixteen  cents.  I  think  that  all  cream  that  is  gathered  in  that 
way  should  be  graded,  for  gfx^d  sweet  cream  there  should  be  a 
higher  price  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Emery:  Having  found  cases  where  dirty  or  ]>oor  cream 
was  offered,  in  your  practice  did  those  men  g(*t  the  same  pay 
as  the  men  who  furnished  good,  sweet  cream  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Xo,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Emerv :  That  is  one  of  tlie  hard  probl(»ms  in  the  whole 
cream  business.  We  have  so  manv  creameries  an<l  so  manv 
cheese  factories  in  this  stat(»,  and  the  comjK^tition  is  so  strong 
that  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  receiving  unsuit- 
able milk,  and  the  people  furnishing  it  are  receiving  just  a>^ 
much  pay  for  that  unclean  and  unsuitable  milk  or  cream  as  the 
man  who  is  offering  good,  whol(*sonie  (*ream  and  milk,  and  that 
of  course  is  discouraging  to  the  man  who  furnish(\^  wholesome, 
clean  milk.  The  problem  seems  to  be  a  great  one,  but  our  dairy 
industry'  in  this  state  is  a  great  one,  and  we  must  address  our- 
selves in  some  way  to  this  problem,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  these  creamerv  men  and  these  cheese  factorv  men  must  be 
made  responsible  in  some  way  for  the  quality  of  tlu*  cn^im  and 
the  milk  that  they  receive;  they  must  feel  that  tlu^y  are  com- 
mitting a  wrong  upon  the  ])ublic  when  th(\v  receive  it  and  man- 
ufacture it  into  human  food  ]>roducts.  Xot  only  must  tlu'v  feel 
that, _ but  the  strong  arm  of  tlie  law  must  be  laid  upon  thorn, 
as  well  as  upon  the  patron  from  whom  they  receive  the  unch^an 
milk  and  manufacture  into  human  food  that  which  is  unfit  for 
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Iniman  food.  The  great  public  has  a  right  to  have  the  food 
that  is  placed  upon  its  table  clean  and  wholesome.  In  every 
other  department  of  the  food  business,  the  man  who  offers  un- 
clean or  unwholesome  food  to  the  public  is  held  responsible. 
The  backbone  of  these  factory  men  must  be  stiffened  and  I  see 
no  such  efficient  way  of  doing  it  as  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
Now,  it  is  said,  and  truthfully,  that  if  one  man  rejects  this 
milk,  the  patron  takes  it  over  to  the  neighboring  factory  and  it 
is  received  there.  That  is  altx:)gether  too  true.  But  if  we  can 
have  a  large  enough  force  of  inspectors  to  be  located  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state  so  that  they  may  go  to  a  factory  and 
inspect  the  milk  coming  in  and  there  find  that  a  large  propor- 
tion is  coming  in  in  a  wholesome  and  clean  condition,  but  that 
a  few  of  them  will  stand  upon  their  so-called  rights  and  fur- 
nish imwholesome  milk — that  those  men  can  be  restrained  ;  that 
inspector  can  say  to  them  "that  milk  is  unlawful  milk  that  is 
not  suitable  to  be  received  into  this  factory  to  be  manufactured 
into  human  food."  Then  if  that  patron  says,  "If  you  don't 
want  to  receive  it  at  this  factorv,  I  will  take  it  somewhere  else," 
he  will  be  met  by  this  proposition  of.  the  law,  "If  you  take  that 
milk  to  any  factorv,  you  will  be  prosecuted."  We  need  in- 
spectors enough  to  do  that  work  all  over  the  state,  and  by  an 
inspector  I  mean  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  cream- 
orv  or  the  cheese  factorv  biisiness.  He  must  be  a  man  who  un- 
derstands  the  business  throughout.  Tf  he  is  inspecting  cheese 
factories,  he  must  know  the  entire  process  of  making  cheese  and 
the  best  methods  of  making  it,  all  about  the  technical  work,  all 
about  every  piece  of  machinery  in  a  factory,  and  its  necessity 
for  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.  He  needs  to 
know  everything  connected  with  the  skillful  and  cleanly  mak- 
ing of  the  be^t  elas-^  of  choose ;  c)r,  if  he  is  inspecting  a  creamery, 
the  same  must  be  true  in  regard  to  the  creamery  business.  He 
needs  to  know  what  milk  is ;  he  needs  to  know  all  the  details 
from  the  standpoint  of  dairy  farming;  he  needs  to  know  what 
should  be  the  conditions  of  the  bams  and  the  proper  feeding 
and  care  of  the  stock ;  and  then,  when  this  milk  is  received  and 
ho  has  ins|)ectod  it  in  the  morning  and  'finds  it  defective,  he 
needs  to  be  a  man  with  spunk  enough  to  say,  "This  milk  is  de- 
fective," and  able  to  bring  a  demonstration  of  it  home  to  the 
producer.     Why,  with   our  inspectors,  few  as  they  are,  only 
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four  in  the  whole  state,  with  3,000  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories in  the  state,  6,000  or  more  places  where  human  food  is 
dispensed  in  groceries,  2,000  meat  markets,  where  all  sorts  of 
mixtures  abound  unfit  for  human  food,  with  900  drug  stores 
where  adulterated  drugs  are  being  dispensed,  to  say  nothing 
about  places  where  adulterated  liquors  are  sold,  yet  this  state 
of  Wisconsin  has  laid  this  duty  upon  a  commission  and  in  1889 
it  gave  that  commissioner  an  assistant  commissioner,  and  a 
chemist,  and  under  the  general  law  of  the  state  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  property  could  put  into  that  office  a  stenographer 
and  a  clerk.  Aside  from  that,  until  1903,  only  one  person 
was  added  to  that  commission,  while  every  other  department 
has  grown  and  expanded.  It  has  seemed  as  though  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  had  put  a  strong  rope  upon  that  commission  and 
held  it  down  so  that  it  could  not  expand  to  meet  the  demands 
of  these  great  industries.  The  influence  of  the  dairymen  in 
this  state  has  not  been  heard  for  the  expansion  of  this  work  as  it 
has  been  in  other  states  and  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

Thpse  inspectors,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  should  ]ye 
men  who  can  go  onto  the  farm  and  instruct  those  people  how  to 
ciire  for  the  milk  so  that  a  suitable  product  for  human  food 
can  be  submitted,  and  if  after  proper  instruction  they  neglect 
or  refuse  to  comply,  then  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should  be 
laid  upon  them  and  the  right  of  the  public  to  have  clean  and 
wholesome  milk  should  be  preserved  through  the  law.  I  wish  T 
c/)uld  show  you  some  of  tho  results  of  that  work  of  inspection  bv 
these  few  inspectors  that  we  have  had  going  out  in  this  work. 
Here  is  a  sample,  which  I  show  you,  of  pure  and  undefiled  dung 
that  is  being  put  into  this  human  food,  and  this  is  only  a  single 
sample  of  many.  I  say  that  the  dairy  thought  and  the  dairy 
interest  of  this  state  should  make  itself  felt  at  this  se«ssion  of  the 
legislature  that  there  may  be  provided  a  strong  and  large  addi- 
tion to  this  force  of  inspectors  or  instructoi-s  to  uplift  this 
great  dairy  industry,  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  dairyman, 
l)ut  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  dairy  products. 

Prof.  Farrington:  T  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Emery  has  said  in  regard  to  inspectors.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  thev  would  be  a  c:reat  deal  of 
benefit  if)  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state,  and  T  want  to  suggest 
to  the  farmers  and  the  creamerv  men  that  are  here  one  wav  in 
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which  they  can  also  help  themselves.  There  are  167,000  fanners 
in  this  state  and  something  over  a  million  of  cows.  Ifow, 
every  factory,  either  creamery  or  cheese  factory,  that  receives 
milk  from  100  farmers  can  well  afford  to  have  one  man  who  is 
an  inspector  of  the  farms  sending  milk  to  that  factory,  and  if 
yon  have  a  creamer^^  or  chees©  factorv^  yon  hire  a  man  to  oper- 
ate that  factory  and  yon  expect  to  pay  him  something,  and  you 
can  quite  as  well  afford  to  hire  another  man  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  going  around  amongst  the  farmers,  helping  them  in 
every  way,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream 
sent  from  tliese  fanns.  ITiat  is  one  emplove  that  everv  factor\' 
ought  to  have. 


FOLlvOW  YE  THE  FCX/rSTEPS  OF  THE  COW. 
Prof.  (\  I^  Beach,  (\mnecticut.  • 

(In  introducing  Mr.  Reach  the  President  said:  Prof.  Beach 
is  the  son  of  his  father,  (*harles  R  Beach,  who  was  the  loved 
and  revered  j)resident  of  this  Association  years  ago,  and  we  are 
therefore  more  than  glad  to  welcome  him,  not  only*  on  his  own 
account,  hnt  on  account  of  the  pleasant  memory  in  which  wc 
hold  his  father.) 

Prof.  Beach:  ^fr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your 
chairman  has  told  but  half  the  storv,  lKx»ause  I  also  had  a  noble 
mother. 

In  his  political  economy  Walker  says,  "A  people  privileged 
to  live  on  a  virgin  soil,  cultivating  only  the  choicest  fields  and 
crop])ing  these  through  a  succession  of  years  without  retnming 
anything  to  the  land,  can  live  in  plenty  if  not  fare  sumptuously 
every  day."'  But  then*  comes  a  time,  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  robbery  pursued,  when  the  returns  from  the 
land  are  insufficient  and  new  land  is  taken  up  and  the  process 
repeated.  The  march  of  our  so-called  civilization  from 
I^vmouth  ]t<>ck,  Xew  Amsterdam  and  Roanoke  to  the  Rockv 
mountains  has  been  characterized  as  "land  butchery." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  the  south.     Year 
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after  year  the  cotton  planter  has  harvested  his  crop,  sold  the  lint 
and  left  the  seed  to  rot  about  the  gin  mill.  Later,  when  the 
value  of  the  seed  as  a  stock  food  was  discovered,  thousands  of 
tons  were  sent  to  the  north,  and  as  much  more  in  the  form  of 
cotton  seed  caVe  to  England  and  Europe.  Slowly  year  by  year 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  removed  and  the  land  became  ex- 
hausted. Then  new  areas  were  broken  up  and  the  process  re- 
peated: The  historian  recounts  the  loss  to  this  section  of  our 
country  by  reason  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  freeing  of  the  slaves ; 
but  T  venture  the  assertion  that  the  south  has  sustained  a 
greater  loss  by  reason  of  a  most  ruinous  system  of  agriculture. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  northwest  has  moved  steadily  west- 
ward from  Wisconsin  to  Minnesota,  from  Minnesota  to  the 
Dakotas,  and  from  the  Dakotas  to  the  Red  River  valley.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  wheat  plant  gathered  to  itself  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of  the  soil,  and  the  land  became 
exhausted.  For  many  years,  the  oifal  of  the  flour  mills,  con- 
taining the  larger  amounts  of  fertility,  was  allowed  to  waste  at 
the  tail  of  the  race.  Later,  these  by-products  were  used  as  a 
stock  food,  and  the  droppings  of  the  animals  returned  to  the 
land.  As  a  result,  the  dairymen  of  southern  Wisconsin  re- 
couped themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Minnesota  wheat 
farmer.  A  generation  later,  the  Minnesota  dairyman  restored 
his  depleted  fields  at  the  expense  of  Dakota,  and  today  the  whole 
northwest  is  drawing  upon  the  fertility  of  the  Red  River  valley 
in  the  form  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  contained 
in  bran  and  shorts.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  while  legal  and  l^itimate,  is  still 
land  piracy. 

The  ravages  of  the  ISTew  England  farmer  upon  the  soil  are 
proverbial  and  of  long  standing.  The  results  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  There  are  many  f airms  for  sale  today  at  less  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  buildings.  Many  holdings  have  been 
given  up,  and  in  the  township  in  which  I  live,  eighty  are 
classed  as  abandoned  farms.  Time  was  wlien  the  New  England 
land  owner  was  prosperous,  as  indicated  by  the  number  and 
size  of  farm  buildings.  But  the  temptation  was  too  great  even 
for  the  shrewd  Yankee,  and  the  wealth  of  the  New  England  soil 
has  gone  to  feed  the  population  of  the  city.     Today  the  land  is 
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neglected  because  exhausted.  The  young  men  and  women  of 
the  farm  are  employed  in  the  adjacent  mill.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  head  of  a  rural  family  driving  several  miles  a  day 
to  work  in  a  factory,  and  engaged  nights  and  Sr.ndays  in  skin- 
ning the  farm.  And,  mind  you,  this  decadency  in  agriculture 
has  taken  place  in  a  section  which  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  best  markets  in  the  world.  There  arc  some  who  claim  that 
this  transference  of  the  brain  and  the  brawn,  of  the  vigor  and 
the  virility  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  was  inevitable.  These 
observers  would  have  you  believe  that  Xew  England  would  never 
have  been  taken  up  even  for  a  goat  pasture  if  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
had  landed  at  the  Golden  Gate  instead  of  at  PlVmouth  Rock. 

« 

But  T  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  seen  what  was  onc«  a  part  of  an 
abandoned  farm  in  Oonnecticut  brought  back  to  such  a  state  of 
fertility  that  a  single  crop  from  four  measured  acres  filled  a 
120-ten  silo.  Professor  Henry  visited  us  last  summer  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  seen  no  corn  in  Wisconsin  equal  to  that  up- 
on our  Oonnecticut  college  farm. 

I  dwell  upon  the  decadence  of  the  N^ew  England  agriculture 
for  there  is  a  phase  of  it  te  which  I  would  invite  your  attention. 
Fall  "River,  Massachusetts,  has  $25,000,000  invested  in  cotton 
mills,  employing  30,000  hands.  In  »Tuly,  1903,  the  mill  owners 
announced  a  cut  in  wages  which  was  ac<»epted  by  the  employes. 
A  year  later  another  cut  of  12V»  per  cent  was  posted,  but  the 
workmen  refused  to  accept  it  and  walked  out.  The  strike  has 
recently  been  settled,  but  the  employes  have  lost  in  wage«  a 
greater  sum  than  the  reduction  for  which  they  are  contending 
would  amount  to  in  four  vears.  For  seven  months  the  mill 
owners  contended  on  the  one  hand  that  they  could  not  pay  in 
wages  as  much  as  formerly  and  the  employes  in«?isted  that  they 
could  not  accept  less.  In  an  article  on  this  strike  in  The  Out- 
look for  December  17,  ^fr.  Edward  Porritt  makes  this  signifi- 
cant utterance,  "My  feeling  is  if  a  southern  dollar  is  all  the 
Fall  River  industry  can  afford  to  pay  itv«?  help,  the  industry  had 
better  go  where  a  dollar  gm^s  as  far  as  it  does  in  the  south  in 
rent  and  in  other  requisites  of  family  life."  "It  is  an  axiom 
upon  the  art  of  war  that  an  army  moves  upon  its  belly,  which 
is  a  figurative  way  of  stating  that  obvious  tnith,that  deprivedof 
foo<l  men  cannot  fight"  Likewise  is  should  be  axiomatic  that 
our  army  of  laboring  men  cannot  long  accept  a  declining  wage 
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in  a  commnnitv  where  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  con- 
stantly  increasing.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  therefore, 
whether  the  decadence  of  Xew  England  agriculture  is  not  a  fore- 
runner and  contributing  cause  to  a  decline  in  manufactories. 
With  these  illustrations  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  confront  the  farmer  today  is  the 
preservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  amount  of  the  principal  elements  of  fertility  removed 
from  the  soil  in  products  sold  from  the  farm  and  the  amount 
returned  in  the  manure  will  depend  upon  the  system  of  agri- 
culture practiced  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  droppings  of  the  animals.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  balance  in  income  and  outgo  of  any  two  systems  may 
seem  small  and  insignificant  in  any  one  year.  But  the  differ- 
ences in  the  sum  of  the  balances  for  a  })eriod  measuring  the 
active  life  of  an  owner,  say  20  years,  are  startling  enough  to 
command  attention.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages  of  dairying  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  acquiring 
soil  fertility. 

1.    FERTILITY  REMOVED  IN  PRODUCTS  OF  FARM. 

Wlien  the  products  of  the  farm  are  sold  in  the  form  of  hay, 
potatoes,  corn  or  barley,  the  larger  amounts  of  fertilizing  in- 
gredients are  disposed  of  also,  but  when  the  sales  are  in  the  form 
of  animal  products,  then  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  fertility 
are  removed  from  the  farm.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  value  of  fertility  passing  off  from  a  farm  in  dif- 
ferent products  for  a  period  of  twenty  years; 
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Table  l.—MKAfiurial  value  of  products  of  farm  of  80  acres  for    1 

year  and  ^0  years. 


Poands  per  ton. 


Phod. 
acid. 

Potash. 

8.2 

26.4 

3.2 

11.4 

2.4 

10.2 

15.8 

10.6 

11.8 

7.4 

37.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.0 

1.38 

.46 

Value  in 
twenty' 
years. 


The  above  table  shows  that  80  acres  in  hay,  yielding  one  ton 
l)or  acre,  would  remove  in  one  year  fertility  value  to  the  amount 
of  $408.  If  it  was  possible  to  sustain  this  yield  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  the  fertility  value  in  the  crop  would  amount  to 
$8,160.00,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  land  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $100.00  per  acre.  In  a  similar  manner  potatoes,  yield- 
ing at  the  rate  of  125  bushels,  would  remove  in  one  year  $561 
of  fertility  and  in  20  years  $11,220.  Wheat  yielding  20 
bushels  of  grain  and  800  pounds  of  straw  would  remove  $455 
of  fertility  in  one  year,  and  in  20  years  $9,094.  Com  yield- 
ing 30  busliels  per  acre,  would  remove  in  one  year  $454  of 
fertility  and  in  20  years  $9,072.  If  the  four  crops  were  grown 
in  rotation  and  for  equal  periods  $469.50  of  fertility  would 
have  been  removed  on  the  average  in  one  year  and  $9,390  in  20 
years. 

If  the  farm  had  been  devoted  to  beef  production,  and  the 
assumption  l)e  made  that  the  80  acres  would  support  35  animals 
from  six  months  of  age  until  sold  as  feeders  one  year  later  and 
making  a  gain  of  one  pound  each  day,  then  the  amount  of  fer- 
tility  passing  off  each  year  would  amount  to  $75.39,  and  in  20 
years  to  $1,507. 

If  the  80  acres  would  support  26  cows  yielding  5,000  pounds 
of  milk  each  and  the  product  were  sold  from  the  farm  as  milk, 
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then   the    amount  of   fertility    passing   off   each   year   would 
amount  to  $130.02,  and  in  20  years  to  $2,612. 

If  butter  was  produced  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  cow, 
the  fertility  passing  off  would  amount  to  $1.16  in  one  year  and 
$23.00  in  20  years. 


2.       DAIRY   FARM    MAY  ACQUIRE    FERTILITY. 


4^1 


With  the  hay,  potato  or  grain  farm,  the  fertility  account 
shows  only  an  outgo  and  that  a  large  one.  .  With  a  dairy  farm 
on  the  contrary  the  fertility  account  shows  a  comparatively 
small  outgo  when  milk  is  sold  and  an  insignificent  amount  when 
butter  is  made  and  the  skim  milk  retained.  In  addition  the 
dairy  farm  may  gain  in  fertility  by  exchange  of  home  grown 
feeds  for  more  nitrogenous  ones,  or  by  the  purchase  of  a  part  or 
all  the  concentrates. 

In  Table  2  is  shown  the  estimated  fertility  value  of  manure 
])er  cow,  and  the  gain  in  fertility  to  the  farm  when  all  the  con- 
centrates (except  corn  in  ensilage)  are  purchased.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  even  under  tlie  best  conditions,  that  all  the  fer- 
tility in. the  droppings  of  animals  will  be  saved  and  find  its  way 
to  the  land.  It  is  commonly  estimated,  however,  that  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  fertility  of  the  food  will  appear  in 
the  manure  and  mav  reach  the  field. 


Table  2.—Storr8  College  herd— Fertility  account  calculated  from 

feed. 


Per  cow  per  year. 


Feed  cnnt-nmed. 
Lbs. 


1,754  hay i 

8.700  sUage ( 

2.030  grain 


Fertility  in. 


Feed. 


5  500  lbs. 
milk. 


|1i:38 


16.14 


$5.74 


326  lbs. 
butter. 


10.06 


Balance  of  fertility 
to  farm. 


When 

milk  is 

sold. 


When 

butter  isi 

sold. 


Gain  in  fertility 

Ut  fnrm  in  20 

years  with  2.)  cows. 


When 

milk  is 

sold. 


$10  40 


$16.06 


$5,200.00 


When 

butter  is 

sold. 


18,031.00 
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The  above  account  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  food  con- 
sumed. 1  hiring  the  past  five  years  our  herd  has  consumed  per 
cow,  1,754  pounds  of  hay  and  8,700  pounds  of  silage,  all  of 
which  was  produced  upon  the  farm  and  containing  $11.38 
worth  of  fertility.  £!ach  cow  consumed  2,030  pounds  of  pur 
chased  grain  containing  $10.14  of  fertility.  The  average  iJro- 
duction  of  milk  per  cow  per  year  was  5,500  pounds  containing 
$5.74  of  fertility.  The  average  butter  production  326  pounds 
c(mtaining  $.08  of  fertility.  The  balance  of  fertility  to  the 
farm  per  cow  per  year  when  milk  was  sold  was  $10.40  and 
when  butter  was  sold  $16.0(».  The  balance  of  fertility  to  the 
farm  at  the  same  rate  for  a  period  of  20  years  and  for  a  herd 
of  25  cows  would  be  $5,200  if  milk  w^ere  sold,  and  $8,031  if 
butter  were  sold.  • 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  that  I  think  it  a  wise  plan  to 
place  a  money  value  on  manure.  I  would  not  have  any  one  of 
you  go  home  and  credit  your  cash  account  with  so  much  per  ton 
of  manure  produced  during  the  year  or  so  much  per  head  of 
stock  kept.  Such  a  system  of  accounts  would  lead  to  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments.  It  is  not  necessarv'  to  credit  your 
henl  and  charge  your  fields  with  so  many  tons  of  manure  even 
though  you  wish  to  ko(^p  separate  accounts  of  these  two  opera- 
tions. Let  the  manure  have  no  cash  value,  but  turn  it  over 
from  the  herd  to  the  field  without  charge.  In  the  end  the  herd 
will  receive  proper  credit  from  the  increased  and  lower  cost  of 
])roduction  of  hay,  silage  and  grain.*  But  the  table  shows  the 
theoretical  value  of  the  manure  of  a  cow  jwir  year  and  the 
theoretical  value  from  a  herd  for  a  term  of  years.  It  explains, 
moreover,  how  many  dairy  farms  gain  in  fertility  and  in  yields 
per  acre  from  vear  to  v(nir,  and  how  an  exhausted  farm  mav  Ik? 
nHMiperated. 


♦From  an  adrlrtss  by  R  H.  Stad:mii.Ier,  befcie  Connecticut  Farm- 
ers' Institutes. 
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3.      PRESERVATION  AND  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  MANURE, 

It  must  he  romemhored,  however,  that  the  full  advantages  of 
dairy  farmino;  will  not  he  seevir(»(l  unless  the  manure  is  care- 
fully saved  and  niauag(Ml.  As  Professor  Iloherts  says,  ''The 
new  idea  that  the  droppings  of  animals  should  be  as  carefully 
preserved  from  unnee(»ssary  waste  as  any  other  product  of  the 
farm  is  hard  to  put  into  i)ractice  after  having  for  forty  years 
stored  the  barnyard  manure  under  the  eaves  upon  the  steep 
hillside  which  forms  one  l)t)rder  of  a  running  brook/'  The  de- 
preciation in  value  and  productive  capacity  of  many  of  the 
dairy  farms  in  Xew  York  state,  the  abandonment  of  manv 
farms  in  NVnv  England  which  were  formerly  devoted  to  stock 
raising,  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  dairyman  may  be  as. great 
a  sinner  as  any  piratical  grain  grower.  The  dairyman  of  Wis- 
consin whose  farm  is  not  growing  more  productive  year  by  year 
by  reason  of  purchased  fertility  in  the  form  of  bran,  gluten  feed 
and  cotton  sewl  meal,  is  only  ''saving  at  the  bung  that  he  may 
waste  at  the  spigrit.''  Tn  apologizing  for  the  condition  of  the 
agriculture  in  tlie  south,  Grady  says,  that  ^Votton  is  a  darn 
fool."  In  a  similar  manner  any  crop  taken  from  the  soil  may 
be  a  darn  fool,  and  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  different 
clas-es  of  fanners,  the  dairvmen  mav  deserve  the  most  censure 
because  the  least  excusable. 

It  may  not  Ix?  out  of  ])lac(%  therefore,  to  mention  some  con- 
ditions that  affect  the  value  of  manure  and  to  state  what  are 
c(  nsidered  the  best  methods  of  handling. 

(a)  With  the  dairy  eow,  75  per  cent  of  tlie  nitrogen  and  00 
per  cent  of  the  phosj)horic  acid  and  potash  of  the  food  appear 
in   the  manure. 

(b)  (>f  the  amount  voided,  70  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  and 
nearly  all  the  potash  a])]K^ar  in,  the  urine. 

(c)  Xot  only  does  the  liquid  manure  ccmtain  the  larger  pro- 
]K)rtion  of  fertilizing  ingredients,  but  they  are  in  the  most  avail- 
able form  for  the  ])lant  because  solubhs  For  these  reasons  the 
li(piid  manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  and  tight  stable 
floors  and  gutters  and  the  use  of  absorbents  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

(d)  The  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  manure  stand  in  direct 
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proportion  to  those  in  the  food.  The  manurial  value  of  a  ton 
of  cotton  seed  meal  is  rated  at  $28.16;  linseed  at  $21.11;  bran 
at  $13.31;  barley  at  $8.18;  oats  at  $7.43;  and  corn  at  $6.75. 
The  farmer,  who  goes  into  the  market  to  buy  concentrates, 
should  consider  not  only  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  protein  and  of 
digestible  nutrients  in  the  foods  oflFered  but  the  fertilizing 
value  also.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  same  farmer  who  is 
also  a  purchaser  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

(e)  *Manure  may  deteriorate  in  value  from  two  causes,  (1) 
fermentation,  whereby  nitrogen,  either  as  ammonia  or  in  the 
gaseous  state,  is  set  free,  and  (2)  weathering  or  leaching,  which 
involves  a  loss  of  the  soluble  fertilizing  constituents.  The  loss 
from  destructive  fermentation  may  be  largely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  proper  absorbents  and  by  keeping  the  manure  moist  and 
compact 

The  addition  of  litter,  or  straw,  or  the  mixing  of  coarse  horse 
manure  with  that  of  other  animals,  tends  to  admit  the  air  and 
hasten  decomposition  which  should  be  avoided.  The  loss  from 
leaching  may  be  prevented  by  storage  in  water  tight  pits.  The 
storage  of  liquid  manure  separately  because  it  ferments  more 
rapidly  is  no  doubt  good  practice. 

(f )  Stable  manure  may  have  a  value  beyond  the  plant  food 
is  contains.  First,  by  furnishing  the  soil  with  humus,  thus 
increasing  its  power  to  hold  water;  and,  second,  by  making  the 
soil  warmer  and  more  favorable  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
Third,  by  inoculating  the  soil  with  the  proper  bacteria  which 
have  the  power  of  making  the  moist  matter  of  the  soil  more 
available  for  plant  growth.  This  latter  value  of  manure  may 
be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  fertilizing  matter  it  contains. 

In  the  handling  of  manure  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tlierc  will  be  no  loss  of  nitrogen  if  applied  as  soon  as  dropped  by 
the  animals,  provided  it  can  be  at  once  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Tlie  plan  of  drawing  the  manure  out  daily,  or  at  least  at 
short  intervals,  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  Ohio  station  has 
shown  that  when  manure  was  thrown  into  the  open  barnyard 
and  permitted  to  lie  there  for  five  months  before  being  drawn 
had  a  value  of  $2.40  per  ton.  When  drawn  directly  to  the 
field  the  value  was  $8.25.     When  the  manure  was  sprinkled 
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with  crude  phosphate  rock  as  it  accumulated,  thus  re-inforcing 
it  with  phosphorus  aud  possibly  at  the  same  time  preventing 
some  loss  of  ammonia,  the  value  was  $5.18  per  ton. 

Professor  King  has  conducted  some  interesting  experiments 
showing  the  increased  yield  of  com  and  potatoes  resulting  from 
the  application  of  5,  10  and  15  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre. 
The  trials  are  the  average  of  four  experiments  each  of  eight 
classes  of  soils. 


Mean  increase  in  yield  of  corn  and  potntoeM. 


5  toDS  manure. 

10  toDs  manure. 

15  tonv  manu  e 

Co.n 

Potatoes..^ 

6.80  bushels 
a5.36  bushels 

12.63  busbe's 
54.72  bui-hels 

15.11  bu.-hels 
63.97  bushels 

The  application  of  five  tons  of  manure  was  attended  with  an 
increased  yield  of  6.80  bushels  of  corn  and  85.36  bushels  of 
potatoes;  ten  tons  increased  the  yield  12.63  bushels  of  corn  and 
54.72  bushels  of  potatoes  and  15  tons  increased  the  yield  15.71 
bushels  of  corn  and  63.07  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  author 
concludes  "that  for  general  farm  crops,  moderate  dressings  of 
manure,  spread  frequently,  evenly  and  widely  over  the  farm, 
will  bring  larger  returns  than  when  it  is  applied  in  large  quan- 
tities to  limited  areas  at  long  intervals." 

4.  The  dairymen  should  bear  in  mind  that  soil  may  lose  fer- 
tility when  idle.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  soils  under 
continuous  cultivation  decline  in  fertility  much  more  rapidly 
than  those  in  grass.  In  the  former  case  the  fields  are  left  bare 
a  large  part  of  the  time  and  are  thus  subject  to  leaching,  wash- 
ing and  oxidation.  The  loss  from  the  latter  cause  is  greater  in 
new  land.  It  was  found  by  the  Minnesota  Station  that  when 
a  prairie  soil  is  first  brought  under  cultivation,  the  humus 
oxidizes  rapidly  and  that  the  loss  from  this  source  may  be  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  removed  by  the  crop.  But 
in  older  soils,  the  plant  food  liberated  by  the  bacteria  will  be 
lost  by  leaching  unless  the  field  is  kept  covered  by  some  grow- 
ing crop.  The  dairyman  is  not  subject  to  these  losses  as  is  the 
grain  grower,  for  the  pasture  and  meadow  fields  of  the  former 
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are  protected  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  dairyman  should 
protect  his  corn  land,  however,  during  the  fall  and  spring, 
keeping  it  covered  with  growing  rye  or  some  other  crop.  In 
this  wav  the  losses  from  leaching  mav.be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

5.   The  vahu*  of  leguminous  crops  to  the  dairyman. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  German  experimenter  discovered 
that  legnmes  had  the  ability  to  appropriate  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  and  transfer  it  to  the  plant.  This  is  accomplished  by  bac- 
teria that  form  nodules  on  the  roots.  Thus  a  leguminous  crop 
instead  of  exhausting  the  land  of  its  store  of  nitrogen  may  add 
to  it.  Land  may  be  improved  by  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
soy  Ix^ans  or  cow  [)eas  which  are  plowed  under,  increasing  the 
humus  and  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  But  these  crops  will  best  l)e 
used  when  first  fed  to  stock  and  the  droppings  returned  to  the 
land,  thus  serving  a  double  purpose. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  advantage  of  dairying,  viz.,  that  when 
intelligently  pursued  is  should  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
If  time  permitted  it  would  be  interesting  to  speak  of  the  cow 
as  an  economical  producer  of  human  food,  of  the  advantages  of 
the  continuous  labor  that  dairvini2:  furnishes  throughout  the 
y(»ar,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  extra  intelligencxj  required  to 
successfully  pursue  it. 

In  the  Greek  mythnlogy  it  is  related  that  in  the  search  of  his 
sister  P]uroj)a,  (\ulmus,  almost  in  despair,  sought  the  advice 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  received  this  laconic  message,  "Gro 
forth  into  the  world  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  cow,  and 
wher(»  she  lies  down,  build  a  city."  And  Cadmus  came  upon  a 
fresh  luMfcr  in  following  out  this  injunction  and  followed  her 
while  she  ])luckeil  the  tcMider  herbage  and  finally  lay  down,  and 
on  this  spot  (^ulmus  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  As  a  result  of 
this  wand(»ring  ('a<lnius  introduced  int4)  Kuro])e  a  knowledge 
of  the  aljjhabet  and  may  be  n^garded  as  the  founder  of  all 
Kuroj)ean  literature.  And  I  believe  that  the  advice  of  the 
<  nicle  at  [)<»l])hi  is  good  a(lvic<'  for  tlu*  young  men  of  Wiscon- 
sin today,  and  will  lead  them  to  ])ros])erity. 

Some  thirty  y<'ars  ago,   my   father  engaged    in   dairying  in 

snu thorn   Wisconsin.     For  twentv  vears  or  more  he  followed 

«     * 

the  footsteps  nf  the  cow  on  his  little  farm  of  eighty  acres.  lie 
took  ])rid(^  in  the  fact  that  he  ha<l  never  sold  from  this  farm  an 
ear  of  c<»rn,  a  bushel  ()f  wheat  or  a  ton  of  hav,  instead  a  tub  or 
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two  of  butter  a  week  and  now  and  tlien  a  dry  cow.  A  few  days 
before  liis  deatli  he  remarked  to  ''Doc''  and  me,  "Boys,  I  am 
^oing  to  leave  the  farm  but  I  shall  leave  it  better  than  I  found 
it.  It  has  never  producHMl  as  mueh  as  it  will  today."  Then 
let  us  learn  to  pray  as  Buddha  taught  his  followers  to  pray, 
saying  in  the  words  of  the  ])oetry  of  the  Veda,  "I  charge  you, 
(>,  my  sons,  to  follow  a  herd  of  cows,  quaiftng  the  dust  raised 
by  tlieir  feet  by  day,  and  at  night  lie  down  and  guard  them. 
()  Thou  mighty  Indra,  make  our  pastures  wide,  give  us  wealth 
in  cows.  For  he  that  hath  cows  hath  delight  in  cows,  for  sub- 
stance is  the  delight  of  man,  and  he  that  hath  no  substance  hath 
no  delight." 


DISCUSSION. 

ifr.  Kmery :  We  have  Ixh^i  in  the  ]>ast  growing  more  appre- 
ciative of  the  necessity  of  learning  how  to  feed  our  cattle,  that 
there  is  a  science  in  it,  and  that  there  is  an  art  in  it;  but  Prof. 
Beach  has  cnme  to  us  this  morning  and  lias  brought  to  us  that 
further  suggcr^tion,  this  newer  truth,  that  not  only  is  it  the 
business  of  the  dairyman  to  ac(|uire  this  wonderful  art  of  the 
proper  feeding  of  his  animals,  but  lie  must  go  much  farther, 
he  must  leari'i  how  to  f(»ed  the  soil,  he  must  leani  how  to  feed 
the  plants,  and  this  new  truth  is  just  as  important  and  just  as 
vital  and  real  a  truth  as  the  older  one.  This  we  need  to  give 
our  attention  to  more  earnestly,  because  there  is  this  point  in 
nature;  the  soil  contains  tliese  elementvS  that  support  animal 
life,  but  in  a  condition  unfit  to  be  appropriated  by  the  animal. 
The  animal  requires,  as  one  of  it^^  means  of  sustenance,  carbon. 
Xow,  coal  is  almost  ])ure  carbon,  and  yet  no  one  thinks  of  feed- 
ing his  animals  c^)al,  it  is  not  in  condition  to  be  fed'  to  the 
animal,  it  is  not  in  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  the  animal  and 
appropriated  to  animal  tissue,  but  when  that  carbon  is  found 
in  certain  forms  of  vegetable  life,  then  the  animal  can  ap- 
pro])riate  this  material  to  its  own  use  and  can  grow. 

Again,  the  refuse,  the  excrement  from  this  animal,  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil  and  in  tuni,  if  properly  administered  to  the 
soil,  if  properly  fed  to  the  soil,  go  to  increase  that  other  vege- 
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table  life  that  we  now  call  bacteria  and  that  do  their  part  un- 
known to  the  scientist  in  this  reunion  between  the  organized 
and  the  unorganized  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  thus  open  to  us 
this  larger  field.  Again,  comes  to  us  this  appeal  to  our  intelli- 
gence, warning  us  that  the  dairyman  must  be  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence ;  warning  us  that  the  great  pioneer  force  in  all  this  world 
in  dairying  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  the  force  of  the  human 
intellect,  the  force  of  the  human  mind ;  and  that,  to  be  successful 
in  this  occupation  as  in  other  occupations,  he  must  use  strenu- 
ously this  great  endowTnent  that  God  has  given  him. 

Mr.  Everett:  I  notice  in  Prof.  Beach's  winding-up  state- 
ment a  point  that  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  Marathon  county 
dairymen.  It  has  never  before  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Prof.  Beach;  I  know  his  brother  "Doc."  very  well,  and  his 
father,  "Uncle  (Charley,"  was  one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends 
that  I  ever  had,  a  man  who  was  always  ready,  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  good  counsel.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  some  years  ago,  and  I  was  named  for 
the  position  by  Uncle  Charley  Beach,  and  I  well  remember 
what  he  said  to  mo, — ^^I  ought  not  to  nominate  you,  but  I  am 
going  to,"  he  said,  and  I  was  renominated  by  him  and  elected. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  in  hotels  up  in  his  room  listening  to 
his  good  advice.  He  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  made  this 
statement,  "I  have  never  sold  a  bushel  of  oats  or  an  ear  of 
corn  from  the  farm,"  and  that  farm  was  richer  when  he  left  it 
than  when  he  first  took  it  up.  Xow,  that  is  a  good  point  for  all 
dairymen  to  consider.  Too  many  Marathon  county  farmers 
are  selling  timothy  hay  from  their  farms,  tons  and  carloads  of 
it.  For  a  good  many  years  I  followed  the  occupation  of  dairy- 
ing in  Rock  county,  and  it  was  one  of  my  j)ractices  not  to  sell 
anything  from  the  farm  except  the  finished  product.  I  con- 
sidered myself  a  manufacturer  as  a  dairyman.  I  sold  butter 
from  the  farm,  as  did  Uncle  Charley  Beach,  nothing  but  butter. 
Ei\'er}'thing  that  was  raised  on  that  farm  went  through  a  herd 
of  cows,  and  was  sold  as  finished  product,  and  I  got  finished 
prices,  while  the  residue  of  the  foods  that  grew  upon  the  farm 
went  back  to  the  land  and  I  tell  you  that  farm  increased  year 
after  year  in  fertility  as  did  that  of  Uncle  Charley  Beach. 
Stop  selling  from  your  lands  timothy  hay.  It  will  just  as  sure- 
ly 'Mipoverish  you  in  the  years  to  come  as  can  be;  it  will  rob 
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your  soil  of  fertility  and  when  that  fertility  is  gone  your  pros- 
perity is  gone.  Rememlwr  this,  that  the  man  who  fails  to  feed 
his  soil  will  eventually  fail  to  find  food  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  Vanderblum :  I  want  to  ask  something  about  the  feed- 
ing value  of  potatoes  as  compared  with  beets,  turnips  or  other 
root  crops. 

Prof.  Beach:  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  any  intelli- 
gent advice  on  that,  because  I  have  never  fed  potatoes  myself. 
In  the  east,  potatoes  are  worth  a  little  too'  much  for  stock  feed, 
still  sometimes  the  smaller  potatoes  can  be  fed.  In  Prof. 
Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding,  I  believe  he  states  that  ten  bushels 
of  potatoes  are  equal  to  one  bushel  of  corn  in  feeding  value. 

Mr.  Meyers :  One  of  my  neighbors  fed  potatoes  when  they 
were  cheap,  and  he  told  me  he  found  it  necessary  to  stop  feeding 
them.  His  cows  fell  oflF,  and  he  doubled  the  corn  ration  and 
still  the  cows  fell  off. 

Mr.  Quaw :  I  have  never  fed  as  the  scientists  do,  but  judg- 
ing from  observation,  I  believe  that  with  a  small  proportion 
of  beets  or  rutabagas,  potatoes  have  double  the  feeding  value 
that  Prof.  Henry  gives  in  his  book,  still  I  would  rather  put  in 
my  potatoes  for  sheep. 

Adjourned  till  1 :30  p.  m. 


Convention  met  at  1 :30  p.  m. 
President  Hill  in  the  chair. 


HOW  SHALL  THE  FARMEK  IMPROVE  HIS  DAIRY 

HERD?  1.  BY  BREEDING. 

W.  J.  Gillett,  Rosendale. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Any  business  ceases 
to  become  interesting  when  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  and  the 
facination  usually  grows  proportionately  with  the  amount  of 
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profit  realized.  It  is  so  in  the  dairy  business.  Increased  profit 
brings  with  it  the  incentive  for  l)etter  breeding,  closer  selection, 
and  better  and  more  scientific  feeding  and  care  taking.  We 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  discouraging  than  to  he  tied  to  a 
cow  e365  days  every  year  without,  at  least,  some  remuneration 
for  the  time,  labor  and  close  confinement  that  the  business  re- 
(piires  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  food  cost  of 
production. 

Our  d  Mry  fann  i  never  tires  of  the  labor  and  attention  spent 
U]>on  a  first  class  herd  of  dairy  cows,  for  the  reason  that  it 
brings  him  increas(Ml  resources,  mak(^  him  prosperous,  lifts  the 
mortgage  from  his  home,  and  establishes  his  independence.  The 
time  can  not  be  cited  when  a  first  class  dairy  cow  could  not  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  her  owner — the  amount  of  profit  increasing 
or  decreasing,  of  course,  with  the  fluctuating  prices  of  dairy 
products  and  milk  producing  food  stuflFs. 

^^ITow  can  the  farmer  of  Wisconsin  improve  his  dairy  herd," 
may,  in  the  case  of  some  herds,  be  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
but  with  the  majority  of  herds,  it  is  a  very  easy  one  and  it  may 
l)e  said  that,  the  subjtvt,  sul>-divided  into  three  sections,  namely, 
breeding,  se»l(H'tioii  and  care  taking,  effectually  covers  the 
ground.  They  are,  iiidenMl,  closely  allicnl  and  in  fact  so  depend- 
ent upon  each  other,  tliat  the  highest  degree  of  success  can  not 
be  attained  without  a  dose  ()l)servance  of  them  all. 

Tlie  better  the  student  of  these  kindred  subjects,  and  the 
more  thorough  the  application  of  the  many  details  involved,  the 
nearer  will  we  approach  the  highest  degree  of  development  and 
]>erformance  in  the  dairs'  c*ow. 

That  the  subject  of  "breeding"  is  the  starting  point  and 
foundatiim  of  improvement,  and  that  success,  in  dairying,  de- 
]x?nds  largely  upon  tlie  equipment,  no  one  will  gainsay. 

Having  from  boyhood  been  ccmnected  with  a  breeding  es- 
tablishment of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  where  beauty  and  uni- 
formity of  tyj)e  must  be  considered  as  well  as  performance  and 
the  develojmient  of  the  milk  j)roducing  function,  it  is  perhaps 
but  natural  that  I  should  look  u[)on  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  a  breeder.  ^ly  experience  in  the  business,  where  we 
have  hi'inx  succ(»ssfiil  in  breeding  and  developing  a  herd  that  for 
several  years  back,  averaged,  for  the  milk  alone,  from  $90  to 
$100  per  cow  per  year,  aside  from  the  milk  required  to  feed  the 
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calves,  has  led  nie  to  fonu  some  conclusions,  which  may  at  first 
seem  somewhat  radical. 

Xature  endowed  the  c^)w  with  the  milk  ^ving  function  to  the 
limit  of  supplying  the  amount  required  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  calf,  hut  through  the  skill  of  man  this  function  has  been 
hred  into  certain  breeds  of  cattle  to  the  extent  that,  they  have  be- 
come distinct  dairy  breeds ;  to  the  extent  that  the  milk  giving 
function  has  become  a  fixed  characteristic;  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  milk  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  calf  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  amount  elaborated  by  the  cow.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  if  the  herds  of  Wisconsin  are  to  be  im- 
])roved  by  l)ree<ling,  that  selections  must  be  made  from  some  of 
the  distinct  dairy  breeds,  where  the  milk  giving  function  has 
become  a  fixed  characteristic. 

This  is  an  age  of  specializing  and  it  is  also  an  age  of  strong 
competition.  We  may  have  a  draft  horse  that  can  trot  a  fair 
clip,  but  when  we  line  him  up  in  a  contest  of  speed,  with  ani- 
mals bred  along  speed  lines,  we  find  we  can  be  dragged  along 
just  fast  enough,  so  the  other  fellows  all  beat  us. 

If  we  were  to  engage  in  a  bicycle  race,  we  would  go  in  with 
a  bicycle  and  not  with  a  wheel  barrow,  but  still  a  wheel  barrow 
resembles  a  bicvcle  as  much  as  a  beef  animal  resembles  a  dairy 
cow,  and  so  I  say,  if  we  seek  dairy  performance  we  must  start 
with  dairy  material  in  our  animals,  and  if  we  start  with  a  little 
of  one  and  a  little  of  the  other,  we  will  have  neither,  of  a  special 
characteristic. 

I  know  of  no  way  the  dairymen  of  the  country  can  become 
possessed  of  a  herd  of  first  class  cows  except  by  a  series  of 
grading  up.  Money  can  not  buy  them,  for  the  supply  is  too 
limited,  and  so,  if  the  improvement  comes  it  must  be  through 
breeding. 

I  would  strongly  urge  as  the  first  step  toward  improvement 
and  performing  capacity,  the  selection  of  a  sire  of  some  of  the 
distinct  dairy  breeds,  as  by  the  use  of  a  sire  selected  from  a 
strong  line  of  ])roducing  ancestry,  there  is  not  an' ordinary  herd 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  whose  progeny  can  not  be  improved. 

Whether  improvement  is  sought  in  a  pure  bred  or  native  herd 
T  must  say,  the  sire  in  the  herd  is  "the  brightest  star  in  the 
inilky  way" — even  more,  he  is  like  the  full  moon  whose  bril- 
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liant  rays  beam  out  on  a  clear  night,  only  to  bedim  the  many 
l)rig}it  stars  that  may  cluster  about  him. 

The  hardest  battle  I  ever  fought  was  years  ago  to  lead  my- 
self to  pay  the  sum  of  $300  for  a  bull  calf  for  use  on  our  pure 
bred  herfl,  ])ut  T  can  now  say,  had  I  paid  $8,000  for  this  same 
sire,  the  sum  would  not  have  equalled  his  worth,  nor  been  com- 
ni(»nsnrat<',  in  value,  to  the  great  dairy  characteristics  he 
stamped  \i]Hm  his  offspring. 

From  the  dairyman's  standpoint,  "handsome  is  as  handsome 
does"  and  performance  comes  first  and  is  the  chief  object 
sought.  From  the  breeder's  standpoint,  however,  performance 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  type  and  beauty  of  conforma- 
tion. Man's  admiration  naturally  leans  toward  perfection 
and  so  much  so,  that  when  symmetry  and  beauty  of  conforma- 
tion are  combined  with  great  producing  powers  in  the  same 
animal  the  value  is  greatly  enhanC/ed.  Hence,  beyond  those 
]KMnts  in  the  conformation  of  the  dairy  cow  which  suggest  per- 
formance, the  breeder  must  look  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  beauti- 
ful type,  l^ot  only  this,  but  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  himself  and 
his  ado[)tod  breed,  to  fix  his  standard  high  and  strive  for  im- 
provement in  both  form  and  function. 

The  ideal  form  does  not  always  follow  function,  neither  does 
function  always  follow  form  and  the  two  should  not  be  wrongly 
interpreted.  I  have  about  c^me  to  the  belief  that,  form  is  not 
of  greatest  importance  to  insure  performance,  and  certainly  it  is 
often  a  misleading  indication  of  maximum  production.  C5on- 
tinued  breofling  along  special  lines  has  a  tendency  to  establish 
strong  characteristics.  These  characteristics  may  become  mani- 
fest in  either  form  or  function,  or  both.  In  illustrating  this 
point,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  Short  Horn,  which  was  once 
a  prominent  breed  for  dairy  purposes.  But  the  time  came 
when  brooders  turned  th^ir  attention  more  to  the  production 
of  boof,  with  the  result  that  the  Short  Horn,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  lx*en  barred  from  the  class  of  profitable  dairy  animals. 
Xotwithstanding  this  fact,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  structural 
form  of  the  Short  Horn  differs  materially  from  what  it  was  in 
former  time.  This  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  milk  giv- 
ing function  has  been  bred  out  of  her,  because  she  is  very  ap- 
])ropriately  classed  today  among  the  breeds  whose  function  it 
is  to  produce  beef. 


I  have  >iii'!  :•.:!!»  :'.«ri:i  /ii-i  ix-  x  z\\\\n\<  t«^!^*\v  tunotioiu  nor 

aii«i  MU'ii  an  oxaaunanon  will  -.how  >Truo:\5nil  fonus  ot  varvin^f 
o  nrr;:<T>,  T!.,ti*  will  al-.»  Ih»  t«»nii*l  a  siniiiaritv,  or  whai  wouKl 
If  ralii-*!  a  i»i\*vailinir  :;o!U'ral  chamoiori-^iio,  K>ih  a'*  to  tWm 
ami  fiinoii*^!*,  hut  oaoh  animal  will  oarrv  an  iniliviilualiiv  ]h^ 
miliarlv  ii<  own,  anJ  this  in«livitlualitv  is  likolv  to  lH\>nuo 
nianiftst  in  >i'.v*«x"tMii!  ♦:  :r*»niM*:itit  n>  an«l  thus  tho  >avinj;.  '*I.iko 
I^ein^ts  like;''  Inu  here  1  nuist  aiKl  that  in  hnxHlinir*  a  sti»n:rlv 
estahli<luil  f!i:»raeieristie  for  exonerations  haok  s^vms  to  tHuulmv 
t*»  Ies>  variaTJon  in  ftinotion  than  it  iKh*s  lo  the  n*pn>*luetion  of 
unif<»nn  exivllemv  of  tyj^». 

Atavism,  or  the  nxMimnuv  of  the  orii^inai  ty]H\  is  j^oniethinj; 
that  must  mvasiunally  1h»  ex|HHMeil,  antl  verv  often  in  form  the 
nroijpnv  will  rest^mhle  a  riMiiote  aneestor  mon*  than  its  own  sin> 
or  dam.  Tliis  will  fK'eiir  less  fnH]nently  where,  for  s^Mierations 
back,  st*leetions  have  Invn  matle  of  animals  havinir  «  elo<e  tt^ 
semblance  to  the  model  stnietural  fi>rm.  The  dan^sr^^r  of  an 
undesirable  cross  anvwheri>  in  the  line  of  anivstrv  thus  luvomes 
apparent,  as  it  is  1>ound  to  en>]>  out  and  lead  to  variatituis. 

The  breeder  slum  Id  have  a  fixed  punu^se  in  view  and  tho\ii»*h 
he  may  err  in  judpnent  in  the  matinsr  of  his  animals,  paramount 
in  his  mind  should  be  thosi'  principles  that  tend  to  condtuv  to 
the  future  development,  improvement  and  tist^ fulness  of  his  sub- 
ject, which,  in  my  estimation,  means  beauty  of  conforuuition, 
symmetry,  size,  with  reiinemcut  and  ccuistitutional  vip>r  coujdcd 
with  longevity  and  jx^rsistent  performance  at  the  pail.  They 
can  all  be  favorably  influenced  by  the  eternal  vigilance  and  skill 
of  the  hnnnler. 

Tu  breeding  the  use  of  two  oxtn^mes  do  not  sto]>  on  a  com- 
mon cent<T,  hence,  violent  crosses  are  very  uncertain  and  can 
not  be  depended  u])OU  to  produce  uniformity. 

Performance  of  ancestrv  is  the  Ivst  assurance  W(^  have  of  th« 
performance*  of  sucivediug  generations,  likewise*  is  a  uniforuuty 
of  high  tyjx»  the  best  evidence  of  what  nuiy  bo  cxpect(Ml  in  stnu> 
tural  form. 

Fixed  characteristics,  whether  good  or  poor,  are  not  easily 
changed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  T  have  n^ferred  to 
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the  sire  with  so  much  emphasis.  If  his  blood  lines  are  no. 
stronger  than  the  females  of  the  herd,  I  fail  to  see  how  improve- 
ment can  be  expected,  and  again,  the  influence  of  the  sire  is 
spread  over  the  whole  herd  and  his  prepotency  felt  for  better 
or  worse. 

Continued  in  and  in-breeding  has  a  strong  tendency  to  degen- 
eration, from  which  size  and  constitutional  vigor  and  even 
stnictural  form  are  made  to  suffer.  Line  breeding  leads  to  the 
intensification  of  hereditary  qualities,  with  less  danger  of  a  de- 
cline in  size  and  vigor,  and  distinct  breeding,  which  I  would  de- 
fine as  continued  outcrossing,  if  the  proper  selections  are  made, 
tends  to  promote  hardier  animals. 

When  we  practice  inbreeding  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying 
certain  desirable  qualities,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  also 
just  as  liable  to  intensify  certain  undesirable  qualities,  the  re- 
sults of  which  may  bring  sore  defeat  to  our  purpose.  Certain 
characteristic  defects  are  best  remedied  bv  an  outcross  that  is 
perfection  at  the  particular  point  or  points  we  wish  to 
strengthen. 

I  have  referred  to  beauty  of  conformation,  which  means  the 
outward  pleasing  appearance  of  the  cow,  and  which  is  synony- 
mous, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  form  which  furnishes  exter- 
nal points  indicating  performance ;  and  again,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  whatever  energy  is  spent  by  the  cow  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  life,  or  for  supplying  the  nervous  force  for  the 
elaboration  of  milk,  must  be  compensated  for  by  food  taken  in 
at  the  mouth,  the  importance  of  great  feeding  qualities  are  sug- 
gested. 

Strong  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  necessary 
qualifications  for  maximum  performance,  and  such  powers  cer- 
tainly follow  hereditary  laws.  Endurance  generally  follows 
strong  digestive  powers,  hence,  as  a  rule,  longevity  follows  en- 
durance. 

T  have  referred  to  size  with  refinement,  because  in  my  opinion 
size  is  a  desirable  characteristic  of  the  dairy  animal,  not  because 
of  anv  additional  hardiness  in  connection  with  it,  but  principal- 

«  _ 

ly  because  of  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  machine.  T  have  mod- 
ified size  by  having  an  accompaniment  of  refinement,  for  the 
reason  that  often  with  great  size  is  liable  to  come  a  certain 
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coarseness,  which  in  my  experience  is  not  conducive  to  the  moat 
economic  iitili-zation  of  food. 

Performance  may  be  sub-divided  under  three  heads:  the 
quantity  of  the  milk,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the  persist- ' 
enoe  of  the  flow,  all  of  which  are  influenced  by  judicious  feed- 
ing and  care-taking  but  more  so  by  a  special  line  of  breeding. 
In  fact  it  is  a  leading  question^  if  quality  is  not  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  heredity  and  even  so  wuth  quantity. 

Every  cow  is  bom  with  a  latent  capability  which  lies  dormant 
till,  by  development  through  the  influence  of  feed,  it  is  brought 
out. 

I  consider  it  impossible  for  a  cow  to  be  two  things — a  choice 
dairy  cow  and  a  first  class  beef  animal,  because  the  functions 
are  widely  different.  Hence,  T  can  not  refrain  from  mention- 
ing, incidentally,  the  folly  of  the  dairyman  attempting,  upon 
the  high-priced  lands  of  Wisconsin,  to  use  an  animal  that  is  not 
especially  adapted  to  his  purpose. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  mentioning  that  the  matter  of  pedi- 
gree should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us.  If  there  is  anything 
in  existence  that  will  financially  grind  the  dairyman  into  pow- 
der, it  is  the  pedigreed  scrub,  and  certainly  there  is  as  wide  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  pedigreed  animals  as  between  a  good 
cow  and  an  inferior  cow,  and  in  some  cases  in  fact  where  pedi- 
gree is  but  a  name.  Pedigreed  animals  are  those  which,  by 
right  of  birth,  are  eligible  to  registration.  It  is  no  distinction 
of  individual  worth  or  merit,  and  so,  Avhile  pedigree  is  mislead- 
ing in  a  way,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reliable  guide  when  car- 
rying with  it  merit,  which  must  be  judged  from  the  individual 
excellence  and  performance  of  the  recorded  ancestry. 

This  subject  is  both  broad  and  important  and  it  has  been  my 
purpose  at  this  time  ip  treat  upon  it  in  a  general  way,  avoiding 
the  many  details  which  must  accompany  it;  and  in  conclusion 
I  wilt  say  if  a  dairyman  starts  out  today  with  the  resolution 
and  means  to  purchase  a  first  class  herd  of  cows,  he  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  procure  them,  but  when  he  does  so  he  only  de- 
prives some  one  else  without  increasing  the  existing  number  of 
good  cows  one  single  animal,  and  so  it  seems  the  foundation  for 
improvement  must  lie  in  a  system  of  better  breeding. 
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Discrssiox. 


Secy.  Bnrdiard :  I  ilon't  want  to  ask  a  ciiiestion  about  breed- 
ing, but  I  df>  want  to  ask  a  (jiiestion  to  bring  out  more  specifi- 
cally what- Mr.  Gillett  says  alxmt  the  products  of  his  herd. 
We  know  that  some  ]K»ople  tell  alnjut  what  their  cows  average 
them  in  their  prfxluct,  it  is  ^5(^  or  $00,  or  $100,  but  that  doesn't 
tell  us  anything  af>out  the  market  where  they  sell  these  prod- 
ucts, or  how  they  <lis]>ose  of  them,  or  other  details  that  make  a 
great  deal  of  diflFerence. 

Mr.  Gillett:  Our  market  is  the  ordinary  cheese  factorv,  and 
our  ])rices  are  the  prevailing  prices  for  milk  delivere<l  at  clieese 
factr)ries.  Tlie  result  of  our  herd  the  past  year — which  you 
nuist  take  into  consideration  is  a  jmre  bre<l  herd,  where  all  the 
calves  are  raised  and  develope<l  and  supposed  to  be  pretty  well 
fed  Ix'cause  they  are  exp(*(*ted  to  bring  pretty  good  prices — our 
lierd  during  the  j)ast  year  has  averaged  nine  thousand  and 
something  over  five  hundred  pounds  j>er  cow,  and  the  average 
price  of  the  product,  as  I  rememlK^r  it,  is  somewhere  Wtween 
J>.3  and  94  cents  a  hundnnl.  Tlie  herd  this  past  year  has  num- 
l)ere<l  twenty  cows,  of  which  forty  j)er  cent  are  two-year  heifers, 
ten  per  cent  are  three-year-old  heifers  and  ten  \\er  cent  four- 
vear-old  heifers,  so  it  w<mld  be  hard  I  v  fair  to  sav  that  thev  were 
ecpial  to  twenty  cows,  Ixvause  there  were  so  many  young  cows 
among  them,  fhi  accoiuit  of  delivering  milk  to  the  cheese  fac- 
tor\\  we  have  to  feed  mr»re  milk  to  the  calves,  and  we  feed  them 
up  to  five  months  old,  our  milk  ration  is  fifteen  pounds  per 
day.  This  would  make  450  ]x>unds  per  month,  but  it  fre- 
puently  haj)pens  that  a  certain  per  cent  is  sold  before  they  ar- 
rive at  that  age,  so  for  the  past,  year  T  have  estimated  the 
amount  of  milk  to  l)e  l,hOO.  pounds  per  calf,  which  would  bring 
the  average  up. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Isn't  that  rather  a  small  ration? 

^fr.  (Hllett:  Tliat  isn't  all  we  feed.  We  substitute  oil  meal 
and  add  more  water  to  the  milk  as  we  think  the  needs  of  the 
ealf  refjulre.  We  silso  got  them  onto  oats  and  clover  hay  and 
a  little  ensilage  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Tf  you  were  feeding  stim  milk,  wouldn't 
you  feed  more  ? 
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Mr.  Gillett:     Yes,  I  would  nearly  double  it 

Mr.  Mevers :     What  averain*  test  have  vou  i 

Mr.  Gillett:  I  can't  say  what  the  average  test  would  be. 
But  our  milk  ranges  at  tlie  factory  from  3.4  to  3.8,  according 
to  the  season  and  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cows. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  In  estimating  the  qualities  necessary  for 
the  proiluction  of  a  good  cow  in  your  breeding,  do  you  not  es- 
timate the  power  and  value  of  the  sire  to  be  eqi\al  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  mother  ? 

Mr.  Gillett:  I  believe  it  has  a  stronger  influence.  Yes; 
and  if  I  were  t-o  place  an  e:^timat«  on  the  sire  of  the  herd,  I 
would  say  he  constituted  at  least  fifty  i)er  cent  if  not  five-eighths 
of  the  herd. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  The  average  farmer  doesn't  believe  that  at 
all. 

M.h  Gillett :  I  am  going  t-o  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the 
sire.  I  nuiv  be  mistaken  in  this,  but  mv  observation  leads  me 
to  think  that  a  sire  not  only  influences  the  functions  strongly, 
but  he  also  influences  the  extremities.  What  I  mean  by  that  is, 
the  head  and  the  ear  and  the  limbs  of  an  animal,  the  outline. 
I  am  going  to  say  further  that  I  believe  that  T  can  judge  the 
fnncticm  of  a  cow  as  easily  from  the  forelegs  that  she  walks  on 
as  any  one  thing  tliat  constitutes  her  make-up.  I  mean  the 
sinewy  surface  of  the  leg  that  shows  the  development  of  the 
veins  and  is  an  indication  of  nervous  force. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  wish  you  would  enlarge  on  that  a  little 
more.  You  take  the  farmei's  of  Wisconsin  today,  the  ])atrons 
of  the  cheese  factories,  the  milkers,  they  are  interested  in  pro- 
ducing good  cows,  if  they  only  knew  it.  Tliat  average  farmer 
will  bree  1  to  the  ]X)orest  send)  sire.  He  will  go  and  buy  a 
scrub  sire  for  $25  instead  of  buying  a  flrst  class  good  sire  that 
he  has  to  pay  $75  or  $100  for,  and  he  thinks  he  is  making 
monev. 

Mr.  Gillett :  I  never  could  understand  how  a  man  could  af- 
ford to  run  a  herd  of  cows  for  an  indefinite  time  without  having 
something  of  an  income  from  it,  and  T  am  satisfied  that  there 
are  anv  number  of  cows  and  whole  herds  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin  that  are  running  their  owners  in  debt  every  year,  and  they 
are  so  short-sighted  that  they  fail  to  see  why  they  are  not  mak- 
ing money  as  some  other  fellows  are. 
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S'^r;.-.  /{.mhani :  Jeri'^.-r-.  i.  f..,iir..y  then  was  perhaps  further 
l.a/k  „.  <J;„rv,nt/  f!,;n,  Afarii- !..,...  r,,„n.v  i,  uxlav,  and  amr.ne 
t  .0  '|.i*=-f,w,n-  ,,r',,,/,„n.i.-l  v.  f.n.le  Hiram  at  that  time  was 
Ml)-.:  '-Mr.  S/nith.  h„w  woui.i  you  advise  a  man  to  go  to  woric 
(o  (T'l  up  a  dairy >'^  A-  wa-  s^.rnetirnes  the  case  with  Tnde 
lliram,  J,,.  r*.-,.|y  wa,  as  dirr,<-r  a%  it  wa.,  emphatic,  he  simplv 
u-^d  thr-.:  word-  to  r*.|dy  t/,  tl.at  qu«-tion,  and  thos?  word's 
w«T<;,  "iiuy  a  bull." 

Mr,  Taylor:     A  yoar  at'o  now,  at  our  annual  convention  at 
I'l;.(t/vtll,r,    f   wa-  a-k.-d  to  takr-  a  r-ori«u..,  of  the  dair>-mon  in 
and  al.oiii    I'lair/vill.-.      ]{<.<au-,..  of  Mckness  in  mv  famiiv,  I 
wa-  pr.-vr-nt,d  from  niakii.j?  that  n^p.rt,  hut  I  reinember  now 
o».r,  Ui.i.^r  f|,„f,  i,„pn>.r.d  mo  frr,:at\y,  and  I  want  to  mention  it. 
I  v.,.(«.r|  wo„„,  fifty  or  «ixty  hr-rd*..     I  was  seeking  the  patrons 
who  IhkI  ukcu  flirir  milk  to  a  wrtain  factory  for  a  whole  year. 
I  o.dy  f<,ii„d  twoiity  lUroo  nirrti  that  tr.ok  their  milk  to  the  fac- 
tory tho.  whoki  y,.ar,  m,  ]  had  to  l.asc  my  census  report  upon  the 
iw..|ily  three.  I>nt  in  visiting  fho  herds  all  around  Platteville, 
I   foiiiKl  ju-t  ilirc;  pure  bred  sirc^  in  those  herds,  and  those 
were  Short  horns,  every  one  of  them,  not  a  pure  bred  dairy  sire 
'lid  I  -ee.  i,„t  on<-.     And  yt't  those  men  were  inviting  their  sons 
and  their  dangliter..  to  eiiga;;,;  in  the  dairy  business  with  them, 
and  ii-l<iii(;  them  to  put  in  tla-ir  time  and  energy,  devoting  them 
lo  the  dairy  biiHine«s,  and  not  one  pure  bred  dairy  sire  in  that 
wlK.le  seeiir.n  „f  eonnfry.     What  do  you  think  of  that?     We 
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don't  have  to  go  back  to  Hiram  Smith's  time,  but  we  find  in 
our  own  time  this  section  of  Wisconsin  where  there  are  four  or 
live  creameries  receiving  milk  from  dairj'  farms  and  not  one 
pure  bred  sire  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  Mow,  fellow  dairymen, 
if  you  have  twentj-tive  or  thirty  or  forty  cows,  get  your  think- 
ers started  upon  this  subject  of  bleeding  better  than  you  have, 
and  place  a  p\ire  bred  sire  of  some  of  tlie  pure  dairy  breeds  at 
the  head  of  your  herd.  Sclei»t  the  best  heifer  calves  from  your 
best  cows  and  keep  tliem  as  a  starter  for  a  better  herd.  Next 
year  keep  eveiy  one  of  those  good  heifer  calves  from  your  good 
cows  from  this  piu'e  bred  sire,  and  keep  that  up  next  year  and 
next  year;  then  you  will  have  to  have  a  new  sire,  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  financial  story,  got  a  pure  bred  sire  to  use  ui)on 
tliose  grade  daughters  of  the  same  bribed  as  the  first  sirt>,  and 
if  you  want  advice  from  a  man  of  experience,  go  to  some  one 
that  is  breeding  in  the  same  line  of  breeding  that  your  previous 
sire  had,  and  if  you  cannot  intensify  the  dairy  tendencies  in 
that  way,  you  can't  do  it  in  any  way,  and  1  don't  know  of  any- 
body in  the  state  that  can't  do  that  much.  We  want  to  get  you 
thinking  about  this. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  In  1876,  a  man  in  Jefferson  county  came 
to  me  and  said,  *'I  have  l>oen  trying  to  make  some  money  out 
of  my  herd  of  cows.  They  arc  grade  Shorthorn  cows  and  the 
best  1  can  get  them  to  do  is  150  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and 
I  have  worked  hard."  Now,  he  asked  mo  what  he  should  do, 
and  he  sjiid  very  feelingly,  **1  can't  stand  it  to  work  the  year 
around  for  such  small  results.  Shall  I  sell  off  these  cows  and 
go  and  buy  dairy  cows  f  "I  think  not,"  T  said.  **Well,  what 
will  T  do?"  I  said,  **You  want  to  raise  dairy  cows,  don't 
you  ?  You  don't  want  to  fool  away  your  time  with  poor  cows, 
you  want  good  cows?"  ^*Yes."  **Well,  you  go  and  buy  tlu* 
best  Jersey  bull  that  ycn\  can  find — and  if  you  pay  a  good  high 
])rice  for  him,  the  bette.r — and  put  him  at  the  head  of  your 
herd."  Tie  did  so;  he  paid  $200  for  a  very  fine,  prepotent, 
stnmg-blooded  Jersey  bull.  Now,  my  good  farmer  friends,  T 
want  to  show  you  something.  When  the  daughters  of  that  sire 
came  into  milk,  at  four  years  of  age,  his  average  was  27^) 
imunds  of  butter  per  cow.  That  is  what  blood  did  when  bred  in 
the  right  direction. 
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Xow,  you  will  hear  men  say  there  are  dairy  strains  in  Short- 
horn cows,  and  it  is  true ;  there  may  be  good  dairy  cows  among 
the  Shorthorns,  but,  my  friends,  there  isn't  a  Shorthorn  bull 
in  existence  that  is  a  breeder  of  dairy  cows.  Yo\i  can't  find 
one  all  over  the  state  of  Wisconsin  that  isn't  as  beefy  as  he  can 
be,  coming  way  down  and  back  from  fifty  years  of  beefy  ances- 
tors on  beefy  lines,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  l)recding  that  farmers 
are  fooling  themselves  with  all  the  time,  and  still  wanting  to 
l)e  dairymen,  still  wanting  to  g-et  the  most  money  from  the 
creameiy  or  the  cheese  factory  that  they  possibly  can,  and  at 
the  same  time  fooling  themselves  with  this  idea  of  brei^ding  for 
be(»f  and  getting  milk. 


now  SHALL  THE  FARMER  IMPROVE  HTS  DAIRY 

HERD.     2.     BY  SELECTION*. 

Prof.  (\  L.  Beach,  (\mHecticut. 

TWO  STANDARDS  OF  SELECTION. 

Improvement  and  uniformity  in  breeds  of  livestock  is  im- 
possible only  as  the  result  of  the  existence  of  a  stan<lard  of  ex- 
cellence. This  standard  nu\y  relate  to  the  form  or  ty\ye  of  the 
animal  or  to  jH*rformance.  The  former  standard  is  expressed 
in  the  score  card  or  scale  of  point^s,  or  from  time  to  time  by 
the  breeders  at  the  auction  sale,  or  by  the  judge  in  the  show 
ring.  The  standard  of  perfonnance  relates,  with  beef  animals, 
to  the  (juality  and  ])er  cent  of  dressed  meat  at  the  slaughter 
contest:  with  shee}>,  to  the  cpiality  and  (piantity  of  wool  at  the 
shearing;  with  hoises,  tn  the  sp(HMl  shown  by  the  runner  or 
trotter  ujxm  the  track,  and  in  dairy  cattle  to  th<*  amount  of  milk 
and  butter  fat  production  of  the  eow.  Improvement  will  l)e  the 
UK'St  ra])id,  (Mther  in  the  breeding  or  working  herd,  when  these 
two  standards  are  recoguiztnl,  when  their  causative  relationshiji 
is  und<*rst<>od  and  when  accessions  ti>  the  herd  conform  to  both. 
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RELATION   OF  FORM  TO  FFXC  TION. 

Different  breeds  and  ft])ecies  of  domestic  animals  are  valuable 
l)(  cause  of  tlie  sju^cial  (levelojrnient  of  the  fiuiction  of  some  organ 
of  the  body.  Dain'  breeds  are  valuable  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  function  of  milk  secreti(m.  It  has  ha^u  found  in 
practice  that  certain  functions  are  antagonistic  and  that  their 
highest  deve]o])ment  in  the  same  animal  is  im|X)ssil)le.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  antagonism  of  beef  and  milk  production, 
wool  and  flesh,  speed  and  draft,  mental  and  physical  power. 
Ou  the  other  hand  certain  functions  are  harmonious,  as  diges- 
tion and  milk  secretion.  Kxperience  teaches,  also,  that  the  stim- 
ulati(m  and  training  of  a  function  may  residt  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  organ  in  which  the  function  is  seated.  This  devel- 
opment and  sTippression  of  functions,  this  interdependence  of 
development,  this  modification  of  structure  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing, is  known  as  the  law  or  princijde  of  correlati(m.  The  value 
of  a  knowle<lge  of  this  law  is  apparent — it  forms  the  basis  of 
all  livestock  judging. 

LAW  OF  CORRELATION  AND  DAIRY  TYPE. 

Bv  stimulation  and  training:  of  the  function  of  milk  secre- 
ticm,  the  dairs^man  has  modified  and  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  udder  of  the  dairy  cow.  More  abundant  and  ])alatable  food 
has  stimulated  appetite  and  increased  digestive  capacity.  In- 
creased digestion  and  milk  secretion  has  called  for  and  l>een  at- 
tended with  a  larger  flow  of  nei-vous  energy.  Later,  as  the 
result  of  gene^rations  of  training,  the  denumds  of  tlu^  udder 
have  lKH>n  more  urgent  than  those  of  the  body,  and  the  latter 
has  Ix^en  deplete<l  of  all  unnecessary  flesh.  And  so  the  dairy- 
man may  judge  of  the  capacity  of  the  cow  for  economic  ])roduc- 
.tion  by  the  development  of  those  organs  whose  functions  are 
correlated  with  milk  secretion,  viz.,  the  cai)acious  udder,  the 
large  digestive  organs,  the  well  developed  nerve  system,  and  the 
sj>are,  angular,  depleted  body  of  the  dairy  type. 
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Table  1.  —  Type  of  cow  and  cost  of  production. 


Groop. 


I.  Beef  tj'pt)  or  flt*fcby  i^roup 

II.  Le.s4  of  be<}f  typt»  .' 

III.  t4icLiQfir  depth  of  bod).. 

IV.  Dairy  typ.> 


Minnesota. 


CoDneeticot. 


No.  of 
aDsmaJs. 


.3 

4 

3 

12 


A  V.  cost  of 
1  lb.  fat 


IT..*)  ccntii 
15  1  ceot«>. 


No.  of 
animals. 


A  ?.  co»t  of 
1  lb.  batter 


18.1  cent;?. 


II 


14.6  cent-.      ' 
12  1  cont-     I: 


16 


14.9cent4». 
I2.0cebtc}. 


I^rof.  llawkcr  of  Minnesota  made  a  very  close  study  of  the 
type  of  th(f  cow  in  relation  to  cost  of  production.  A  herd  of 
twenty-two  cows  were  divided  into  four  groups,  and  the  average 
co.st  of  each  one  pound  of  fat  produced  during  the  year  was  de- 
tennin(!d.  The  Storrs  Station  made  a  smilar  study  upon  lines 
laid  down  by  Prof.  lIa(M?ker.  The  results  in  the  table  above 
call  for  no  extended  explanation.  In  the  Minnesota  herd  three 
animals  of  the  '*Ji*(*f  Type''  charged,  on  the  average  17.5  cents 
for  each  pound  of  fat  prfxluced ;  four  animals  of  ^*T^ss  of  the 
lieef  T\'i)e"  charged  on  the  average  15.1  cents;  three  animals 
in  the  group  designated  as  *'J.acking  in  Depth  of  Body'^  charged 
on  the  average  14. (>  cents;  and  12  animals  of  the  Dairy  group 
duirged  on  the  average  12.1  cents  for  each  pound  of  fat  pro- 
duced. At  the  (\>nnecticut  Station,  four  animals  of  the  Fleshy 
(Jroup  charged  on  the  average  IS.l  cents  for  each  pound  of 
butter  ])roduced;  five  animals  of  the  group  "Lacjcing  in  Depth 
of  Body''  chargcil  on  the  avcjrage  14.9  cents;  and  16  animals 
of  the  Ihiirv  Type  charged  12.0  cents. 
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This  theory  of  dairy  type  is  demonstrated  again  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  champion  cows  in  the  breed  contests  of  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago. 

Xote  the  development  of  the  correlated,  harmonious  ftmc- 
tions — capacious  udder,  large  digestive  capacity,  well  developed 
ner\'e  system,  aud  the  B|mre,  angular,  depleted  body  resulting 
from  a  suppression  of  functions  antagonistic  to  dairy  perform- 
ance. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  COW. 

While  "type"  is  an  indication,  it  is  not  an  exact  measure  of 
economic  dairy  capacity.  Careful,  intelligent  and  painstaking 
judgment  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  herds  for  the  St. 
Louis  breed  contest.  The  table  below  shows  the  production  and 
cost  of  feed  of  the  best  and  poorest  cow  of  each  breed.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  feed  was  for  the  Jersey,  $1.76;  Brown 
Swiss,  $1.28;  Ilolsteins,  $1.89;  and  •  Shorthorns,  $0.88;  and 
the  difference  in  the  net  profit  is,  Jersey,  $23.80 ;  Brown  Swiss, 
$8.02;  Holstein,  $27.99;  and  Shorthorn,  $80.61. 

These  figures  show  that  judging  by  type  or  signs  is  not  an 
exact  science  and  should  be  supplemented  by  records  of  per- 
formance. 

Tablb  2.  — St.  Louie  breed  confeat. 
Rest  and  poorest  cow  of  each  breed. 


Breed. 


Rest  Brown  Swiss..  .. 
Poorest  Browti  SwisR 


Difference. 


Best  Holstein  .  .. 
Poorest  H  Istein 

Difference . . 


Rest  Jersey.  ., 
Poorest  Jersey 

Difference . 


Best  Sbt.rtbom  . . . . 
Poorest  Shorthorn . 

Difference 


Yield  of 
milk. 


6126 
4618 


8101 
565) 


.'>802 


Yield  of 
fat. 


5207 
2571 


209.8 
177.3 


282.6 
180.0 


280.0 
193.8 


208.0 
101.0 


Cost  of 
food. 


32.21 

$1.28 

30.57 
34.  <» 


11.89 

31.99 
30.23 

$1.76 

28.57 
27  69 


.88 


T'roflt. 


$27.77 
19.75 

!W.02 

46.02 
18.03 

$27.99 

.■)0.52 
26.72 

*23.80 

32.56 
1.95 

$30.61 
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The  value  and  imporUmee  of  an  individual  account  of  each 
animal  is  illustrated  iii  tables  3,  4  and  5  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Storrs  (\)lle^e  Herd.  Table  3  gives  the  average  food 
cost  and  ])r()fit  of  the  five  best  and  the  five  i)(K)rest  cows  in  the 
herd  for  a  period  of  five  vears. 

The  difference  in  the  average  food  cost  of  the  five  best  and 
the  five  pooiTst  cows  was  $4.52  in  the  first  year;  $14.92  in  the 
second  year;  $O.S(l  the  third  year;  $8.07  the  fourth  year,  and 
$3.35  the  fifth  year,  llie  corresponding  differences  in  the  av- 
erage profit  of  the  best  and  poorest  was  $31.00  per  cow  for  the 
first  year;  $49.02  the  second  year;  $28.57  the  third  year; 
$30.00  the  fourth  vear,  and  $22.50  the  fifth  vear. 

Tablk  3.  -Diffevf  nee  in  average  food  cost  rthd  jtruflt  of  Jive  Lest  and 
five  pyjorcat  cown  jo-  five  yeara.     {^0  cow-t  in  herd,) 


Year. 


1899. 
Five  most  protitablfc  cows 
Five  loadt  profitable  cows 


Difference 


Cosrtof 
food. 


$.56  54 

52  02 


1900. 
Five  most  profltnble  cows  . 
Five  least  profitable  cows  . 


Difference 


$i  rj2 


$60.% 
45  38 


1901. 
Five  most  pr'fitable  cows 
Five  least  profitable  cows 


Differeace 


H)02. 
Five  most  profitable  cows 
Five  Jeaist  pr  fitable  cows 


DifferdDce 


190.3 
Five  most  proflt^ible  cows 
Five  leasL  profitable  cowt* 

Difft»rence 


$14  92 


$5.3  24 
iS  .38 

$9  86 


r)9  .~>2 
51  45 

$8  07 


$59  46 
56  11 

$3.35 


Yield  of 

fat 
in  lbs. 


3D4.2 
188.6 


115.6 


213.0 


375.3 
217.2 


Profit. 


S36  91 

4  09* 

$31  00 


$43.27 
5  75* 


158.1 


876.2 
236.6 

131».6 


365.5 

268.0 

96.6 


$49  02 


$44  25 
15  68 


$28  57 


$43  71 
13  71 

130  00 


$40  23 
17  67 

$22  56 


*  Los.-^. 


As  a  result  of  a  weeding  out  of  the  unprofitahle  cows,  the 
•averafre  yiehl  of  hutter  increase<l  with  corres}>onding  gains  in 
profit  and  net  profit 


\ 
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TAyLB  i.     Showia'j  gi'ns  in  ijlefrl    if  b'lffer^  g  tinn  hi  profit  and  net 

P'ofirt    or  pprioil  of  ftvf.  (.enrh. 


Nnmb'^rotcows  in  h-rd  .. 

Yield  of  bntier,  lb-3 

Cost  of  food  

Average  profit  per  cnw    . . . 
Avernge  oet  profit  per  cow 


1902. 


19a3 


20       19 
342  <    365 
454  06  I  $57  10 


26  53 
16  84 


28  73 
21  64 


♦Lot  J*. 

During  the  five  years  covered  bv  the  above  records,  the  vari- 
ety and  amount  of  food  and  tlie  care  of  the  herd  have  been 
much  the  same.  The  incr(»ase  in  net  ])rofit  from  $1.23  loss  in 
181)9  to  $21.()4  in  li)03  must  be  attril)uted  to  the  weeding  out 
of  unprofitable  cows  and  the  selection  of  animals  better  suited 
to  dairy  j)urj>oses.  The  average  cost  of  animals  added  to  the 
herd  since  1899  was  $42.50. 

The  possibilities  of  substantial  profits  from  a  well  selectiMl 
herd  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  records  of  the  50  cows  for  103 
lactation  periods  are  grouped  according  to  amount  of  profit 
into  five  divisions. 

Table  b.—D'ff^^  fence  in  net  profit  I'rorn  fi-*'V9  tntk'fir/  hes^  and  poor- 

ent  n  cnrftn. 


Total  net 
profit. 

Indlvidnal 
net  profit. 

23  poorest  records 

1303  03* 
111  56 

292  57 
439  26 
788  06 

$13  17* 

20  fourth  best  records 

5  67 

20  third  best  records . .   

14  62 

20  tecond  best  recoids 

21  96 

20  best  records    

39  40 

•  Los"*. 

TaBL*^  0.'    Size  rind  d 

livff  onp'ti 

?i7//. 

No.  of  Animttl^. 

Av.  Avoirrht 
rouad"*. 

fVist  of 
food. 

Yiftld  of  fat. 
Pound  H. 

Profit. 

25  Jerseys 

925 
785 
140 

m  97 

52  67 
$4  30 

315.7 
297.  n 

$29  68 

25  Jerseys 

28  93 

DifferoDce 

18.4 

$0  75 
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Table  6  shows  the  difference  in  net  profit  of  a  group  of  Jer- 
seys weighing  925  pounds  and  a  group  of  the  same  numbei 
weighing  785  pounds.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  large 
cow  should  be  more  economical  than  a  small  one,  other  things 
being  equal,  as  the  relative  maintenance  needs  should  be  less. 
In  this  comparison  there  was  a  difference  of  $0.75  in  the  aver- 
age profit  for  one  year  and  in  favor  of  the  larger  cows. 

TabIjK  1.— Qualift/ of  mUk  and  buUer  production. 


No. 

of  Aroimals. 

Av.   per  cent 
of  fat  in  milk. 

Yield  of  fat  in 
rollk.    LbK. 

Profit. 

28  Jerseys 

4.85 
6.31 

306.6r> 

306.35 

.30 

$29  27 

28  Jerseys 

29  82 



DifferoQCO  ... 

1  46 

$0  05 

Table  7.  It  is  generally  considered  that  cows  giving  rich 
milk  should  be  able  to  produce  butter  fat  more  economically 
than  those  producing  milk  less  rich  in  fat  In  the  above  com- 
parison, however,  the  quality  of  milk  was  not  an  index  to  pro- 
ductive capacity.  There  was  an  average  difference  of  only 
«$0.05  in  the  net  profit  for  one  year  and  0.3  pound  difference 
in  fat  production  of  two  groups  of  Jersey  cows,  one  of  which 
averaged  4.85  per  cent  of  fat  by  the  Babcock  test  and  the  other 
group  6.31  per  cent. 

Table  8. — Quantifi/  of  milk  and  buffer  production. 


No  of  Amimnl;>. 


Yield  of  milk. 
Fonnds. 


Yield  of  fat. 
Pounds. 


28  Jer^eyn 

28  Jerseys     . . . 
Difference 


6,608 
4.632 

i.irje 


344.8 

268.7 

76.1 


Profit. 


$37  15 
21  45 


115  70 


Table  8.  The  most  profit  was  made  from  those  cows  giving 
the  most  milk  regardless  of  quality.  Twenty-^ight  Jersey 
cows  averaging  6,608  pounds  of  milk  per  year  produced  a  profit 
of  $37.15;  while  28  Jersey  cows  averagng  4|632  pounds  of 
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milk  in  a  year  made  a  profit  of  $21.45,  or  a  difference  of  $15.70 
in  favor  of  the  larger  milkers. 

SELECTION  OF  A  DAIRY  SIRE. 

The  selection  of  a  sire  ia  a  most  important  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  a  dairy  herd.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  "the  bull  is 
half  the  herd,"  and  this  is  the  case  when  neither  parent  is 
possessed  of  marked  impressive  power.  But  the  sire  is  usually 
more  jiurely  bred  and  possessed  of  greater  individual  vigor  and 
in  a  majority  of  cases  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  offspring 
than  does  the  female  with  which  he  is  mated.  Greater  care 
should  be  exercised,  then,  in  the  choice  of  a  male  than  a  female, 
because  the  progeny  of  the  former  is  more  numerous,  and  be- 
cause the  sire  is  often  the  more  prepotent  To  improve  the 
dairy  qualities  of  a  herd  by  breeding,  the  selection  of  a  sire 
should  be  made  from  one  of  the  established  and  recognized 
dairy  breeds.  The  choice  of  an  individual  may  relate  to  pedi- 
gree^ form  or  type,  and  prepotency. 

PEBIGEBB  OF  PERFORMANCE. 

A  pedigree  is  a  register  of  ancestors.  A  pedigree  of  perform- 
ance includes  the  pedigree  of  lineage  and  in  addition  facts  in 
regard  to  the  records  of  production  of  the  individuals  mentioned 
in  the  pedigree.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  corner  stone  of  the 
breeders'  art  is  the  law  "that  like  begets  like.''  This  law  of 
transmission  relates  fo  structure,  function,  habit,  constitution, 
disease,  and  in  fact  to  all  features  of  the  organization.  Usu- 
ally the  offspring  inherits  the  qualities  of  the  parent,  but  fre- 
quently the  character  of  some  ancestor  becomes  dominant  in 
the  offspring,  and  the  quality  of  the  parent  becomes  latent  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  qualities  peculiar  to  one  sex 
are  transmitted  through  the  other,  i.  e.,  the  functions  of  a 
family  noted  for  dairy  production  are  transmitted  through  the 
male  members  of  that  family.  For  these  reasons  a  study  of 
pedigrees  becomes  important  as  it  enables  the  breeder  to  esti- 
ipate  the  probabilities  of  transmissioTi, 
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PREPOTENCY. 

Prepotency  is  the  power  which  an  animal  has'  of  transmitting 
its  own  qualities. .  Dairy  prepotency  is  the  power  of  an  animal 
to  transmit  dairy  (pialities.  The  influences  that  tend  to  ])ro- 
duce  or  insure  prepotency  in  the  individual  are  purity  of  bloo<l, 
duration  of  such  breeding,  in  and  in  breeding,  strong  constitu- 
tion and  vigor.  The  purity  of  breeding,  the  duration  of  such 
breeding,  tlie  closeness  of  n^lationship  in  the  ancestory,  all  tend 
to  strengthen  prepotency  in  the  individual.  ,  A  knowledge  of 
these  qualities  we  may  gather  from  the  study  of  pedigrees. 
But  ])nvpoteney  is  indicat^nl  by  vigor,  style,  alertness  and  reso- 
lute ap])earance  of  the  individual.  ^'A  dull  sluggish  s])irit  and 
action  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  dairy  prepotency."  Xote  the 
bold,  masculine  appearance,  indicative  of  impressiveness,  of  the 
two  (^hampion  bulls,  Merry  ]\Iaiden's  Tliird  Son  and  Prince  of 
Rosendale. 

PrepotiCncy  in  a  sire  is  not  assured  until  ])roven  in  his  pro- 
geny. Fnifonnity  and  excellence  in  the  offspring  is  the  su- 
])reme  test  of  prepotency.  All  the  re(piisite3  may  be  present 
that  tend  to  assure  this  im)>rcssive  ]>ower  and  yet  it  may  be  lack- 
ing. For  this  reason  a  young  sire  should  be  used  cautiously 
and  an  aged  sire  whose  qualities  have  bee-n  proven  should  never 
be  discarded  until  past  the  period  of  usefulness. 

FORM  OR  TYPE  OF  HULL. 

The  type  of  a  dairy  bull  is  well  shown  by  a  stiidy  of  tlie  cuta 
of  the  cham)>ion  Jersey  and  Guernsey  bulls  at  St  Louis.  Both 
show  the  large  bowel  indicating  digestive  capacity;  2nd,  the 
thin,  incurving  thigh,  and  high  cut  flank,  which  if  transmitted 
to  their  female  offspring  insure  ample  room  for  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  the  ud<ler;  8rd,  the  eye,  head  and  neck  and  front  quar- 
ters show  masculinity  which,  aside  from  pedigree,  are  the  b(»st 
indic(^  of  ])repotency ;  4th,  the  absence  of  unnecessars^  flesh 
indicative  of  dairy  breeding  which  should  insure  economy  of 
])roduction. 
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BESUME. 

t 

Improvement  in  the  dairy  herd  will  be  the  moat  rapid  when 
attention  is  given  to  the  following,  considerations : 

1.  Accessions  to  the  herd  should  conform  to  "dairy  type" 
(Table  1). 

2.  Records  should  be  kept  with  each  individual  of  the  herd 
and  the  unprofitable  animals  weeded  out  (Tables  2,  3,  4  and  5,) 

3.  Size  does  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in  dairy  per- 
formance (Table  6). 

4.  On  the  average,  among  butter  breeds,  the  large  producers 
of  milk  will  make  the  most  profit  from  the  production  of  but- 
ter (Table  8). 

5.  The  quality  of  milk  secreted  is  not  as  important  a  factor 
as  quantity  (Table  7). 

6.  Heifer  calves  out  of  the  best  cows  and  by  a  dairy  sire 
should  be  raised  to  replace  the  herd. 

7.  The  dairy  sire  should  be  selected  because  of  the  excellence 
(performance)  of  his  ancestors ;  he  should  have  the  dairy  form 
or  type  and  should  in  addition  show  prepotency  in  his  style  and 
action. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Taylor:  The  Professor  has  told  us  that  the  first  evi- 
dence of  a  bull's  prepotent  power  is  in  his  external  appearance. 
Now,  what  is  the  next  evidence? 

Prof.  Beach:  Will  Mr.  Taylor  answer  that  question  him- 
self? 

Mr.  Taylor :  The  next  evidence  can  be  seen  when  his  calves 
are  six  to  eight  months  old.  If  the  bull  calves  are  masculine, 
rugged,  vigorous,  strong  fellows,  and  the  females  are  feminine, 
cowy,  motherly-looking  heifers,  then  you  have  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  sire's  prepotency  is  of  the  right  quality. 
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HOW  SHALL  THE  FAi{MER  IMPROVE  HIS  DAIRTi 

HERD?    3.  BY  FEEDING. 

Prof.  0-.  O.  Humphrey,  Madison. 

# 

In  addressing  the  Association  on  the  third  topic  of  the  sym- 
posium so  uniquely  arranged  for  our  consideration,  I  trust 
that  at  least  a  few  points  can  he  made  which  shall  lead  to  a 
full  discussion  later.  I  feel  that  it  is  onlv  in  this  manner  that 
justice  can  he  done  a  suhject  so  important  in  our  study  to  im- 
prove our  dairy  herds.  Tlie  suhject  of  feeding  dairy  cattle  is 
one  that  has  many  nhasc^  i)\u\  will  never  ceas-  to  he  a  suhject 
of  great  interest  and  furnish  wide  scope  for  discussion,  hut  in 
the  discussion  which  follows,  T  trust  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  the  most  practical  phases  of  it  and  aim  to  accomplish  the  most 
good  for  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  state  as,  they  exist  under  the 
supervision  and  ordinary  management  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer. 

I  would  not  have  vou  divert  vour  minds  from  what  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  topics,  for  all 
that  relates  to  breeding  and  selection  of  dairy  animals  is  e*^sen- 
tial  in  laying  a  sure  foundation,  which  we  are -dependent  upon 
for  our  success,  and  without  which  our  elTorts  will  prove  in  vain. 
However  experienced  the  feeder,  if  his  animals  *havo  not  been 
bred  right  and  his  selection  has  been  unwise,  he  never  can  ac- 
complish the  end  he  may  have  in  view.  Having  laid  a  sure 
foundation  by  wisely  selecting  and  breeding  his  animals,  the 
feeder  is  ready  to  carefully  consider  the  subject  of  feeding. 
Feeding  successfully  is  a  much  more  tedious  process  than  se- 
lecting and  breeding.  Tt  requires  constant  effort  and  the  clos- 
est attention  to  detail,  in  order  for  one  to  ]yc  most  successful. 
Tt  means  thoughtfulness  at  every  act  of  placing  feed  before 
animals,  and  considerable  thinking  between  times. 

THE     NATrRK    OF     THK     IMPROVEMKNT     NEEDED     IN    OlTt     DAIRY 

HERDS. 

There  is  little  need  of  talkinsr  improvement  until  men  are  con- 
vinced that  improvement  is  necessary.     !\ren  are  unable  to  see 
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where  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  all  the  expense  of  systematically 
feeding  their  herds  until  they  are  brought  to  realize  the  need 
of  such  work.  The  first  fault  to  be  found  in  a  great  many 
herds  of  the  country  is  a  failure  to  feed  the  right  kind  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  food  to  insure  a  chance  of  cows  being  profi- 
t-able. Too  many  cows  are  receivinsr  merely  a  maintenance 
ration,  poor  at  that,  which  does  not  permit  their  making  any 
profitable  production,  however  good  they  may  be  as  dairy  in- 
dividuals. In  another  case  men  are  feeding  extravagantly  and 
wasting  enough  feed  to  keep  fifteen  cows  where  they  are  keep- 
ing ten.  Again,  in  many  cases  men  are  endeavoring  to  grow 
young  stock,  with  which  they  expect  to  replace  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  herd,  and  the  system  of  feeding  these  young  animals 
is  to  be  severely  criticised.  Calf  feeding  in  too  many  cases  is 
a  side  issue.    ^ 

Three  things  every  dairyman  must  do  in  feeding  if  he  is  to 
make  improvement  in  his  dairy  herd  and  dairy  operations. 
First,  he  must  aim  to  grow  young  animals  into  strong,  healthy 
individuals,  which  will  improve  his  herd  as  they  take  their 
places  in  the  herd  and  replace  others.  Second,  he  must  feed 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  feed  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
every  animal  in  his  herd  to  do  all  her  capacity  warrants.  When 
her  capacity  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  she  fails,  she  must 
be  discarded  and  replaced  by  one  more  promising.  In  the  third 
plaee,  the  dairyman  must  avoid  feeding  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
cow's  capacity  for  converting  feed  into  milk.  We  often  find 
cows  consuming  much  more  than  they  are  paying  for  at  the  pail, 
and  men  who  are  not  watching  this  closely  are  not  working  to- 
ward improvement  in  their  feeding  operations. 

GROWTH    AND    NATUBAT.    DEVELOPMENT. 

It  will  pay  every  good  dairyman  to  raise  the  heifer  calve? 
from  the  best  dairy  cows  of  his  herd,  and  by  so  doing  his 
chances  are  much  better  for  improving  his  herd  than  they  arc 
where  he  depends  upon  buying  new  cows  to  replace  his  old  ones. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  out  and  buy  the  best  cows.  Men 
will  sell  you  the  poorest  and  reserve  the  best,  as  a  general  rule. 
This  rule  has  few  exceptions,  especially  where  the  practical 
dairyman  is  doing  business  and  paying  from  $40  to  $60  per 
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head  for  his  cows.  Few  dairymen  can  afford  to  go  out  and  buy 
cows  to  replace  old  ones  in  the  herd  when  they  have  any  chance 
whatever  to  save  and  raise  the  calves  from  their  best  cows,  and 
l>uy  good  bulls  which  sliould  be  used  in  every  instance.  It  will 
pay  the  dairyman  to  grow  his  cows,  providing  they  are  grown 
in  the  right  manner. 

In  developing  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  growth  is  a 
natural  thing  on  their  part  the  same  as  it  is  in  every  living 
organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal  growth ;  it  cannot  be  encour- 
aged too  much.  Every  animal  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  ol 
making  a  maximum  amount  of  natural  growth,  whether  that 
growth  is  in  the  direction  of  what  we  may  term  a  heavily 
fleshed  form,  a  medium  sized  form,  or  a  spare  fleshed  form.  As 
to  what  the  form  shall  be  after  proper  development,  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  ancestors  or  progenitors  of  the  animal 
in  question.  For  example,  some  calves  will  make  a  maximum 
growth  and  have  a  tendency  to  develop  a  form  spare  in  flesh ; 
others  will  have  perhaps  more  size  and  considerable  more  flesh, 
and  again  others  will  have  still  more  flesh,  which  covers  the 
framework  of  the  body  and  gives  the  well  rounded  form,  so  well 
adapted  for  tlie  production  of  beef. 

Whatever  the  growth  may  be,  it  has  to  be  made  between  the 
day  of  birth  and  the  time  of  maturity,  and  is  due  to  a  given 
amount  of  feed  which,  for  a  maximum  growth,  must  be  liberal 
and  of  the  right  kind.  The  suppliance  of  the  proper  kind  and 
amount  of  feed,  or  the  lack  of  this  proper  supply,  will  be  in  evi- 
dence when  the  calf  reaches  maturity.  Too  often  it  is  true  that 
the  supply  has  been  inadequate,  and  the  result  is  indicated  by  a 
lack  of  size  and  natural  flesh  and  development  of  vital  organs, 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  strength  and  constitution  and  render 
the  animal  less  useful  in  serving  its  purpose.     I  am  honest  in 

mv  convictions  when  I  sav  that  T  believe  that  there  are  too  manv 
•  «  • 

cows  in  the  country  today,  too  refined  and  delicate,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  practical  dairs^man  are  a  failure,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  size  and  greater  strength  of  form  and  constitution, 
which  should  accompany  every  natural  growth.  There  are  in- 
dividuals of  every  breed  that  are  delicate  and  a  faihire  for  this 
reason.  A  great  many  dairy  animals  are  being  developed  to- 
day with  that  refined,  delicate  form  which  wc  are  inclined  to 
recognize   as  characteristic  of  dairy  quality,   and   too  often 
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allow  our  fancy  to  judge  accordingly,  when  I  believe  it  is  a  mis- 
take. The  breeder,  who  is  wise,  will  look  well  to  the  feeding, 
breeding  and  selecting  of  his  animals  to  get  a  stronger  and  more 
desirable  growth. 

Food  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  variation  in  animals.  In 
the  practice  of  feeding,  combined  with  breeding  and  selection, 
it  is  possible  to  develop  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  hav- 
ing once  gained  such  a  standard,  nothing  is  more  necessary  in 
maintaining  it  than  a  sufficient  amount  of  feed.  It  gets  in  the 
best  work  during  calfhood  and  up  to  the  time  an  animal  reaches 
maturity.  During  this  period  of  life  an  animal  was  never  over- 
fed so  long  as  the  food  supply  had  no  bad  effect  aud  encouraged 
a  good,  thrifty  growth.  An  animal  can  be  over-fed  in  the  sense 
that  it  be  given  feed  to  satisfy  a  greedy  appetite ;  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  become  over-loaded  one  day,  and  off  feed  for  the 
three  following  days,  but  starting  a  calf  right  and  feeding  him 
regularly  day  after  day  such  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  that 
will  develop  a  maximum  growth  will  never  result  in  harm. 

A  general  rule  for  successfully  raising  calves  is  hard  to  give. 
In  general,  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  observed. 
It  is  not  natural  for  a  calf  to  grow  up  successfully  where  it  is 
confined  to  filthy,  dark  pens,  and  has  to  depend  upon  milk  and 
water  and  other  feed  from  soured,  filthy  buckets  and  troughs. 
Few  men,  perhaps,  are  a  success  in  raising  good  calves.  The 
attention  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  calf  seems  to  be  as  essential 
as  the  feed  itself  and  will  bring  results  that  can  be  had  in  no 
other  way.  Such  attention  sees  to  providing  the  proper  amount 
of  milk  at  the  right  temperature  after  the  calf  is  weaned ;  in- 
ducing it  to  eat  a  little  bright  hay  and  some  grain  at  about  ten 
or  twelve  days  old;  and  later  on,  as  skim  milk  is  substituted 
for  whole  milk,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  bran  and 
oats  and  a  little  oil  meal  perhaps,  as  the  calf  seems  to  eat  and 
thrive  well.  The  condition  is  carefully  noted  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  growth  is  never  allowed  to  falter.  At  the  age  of  six 
to  eight  months  the  calf  is  turned  to  pasture,  if  in  season, 
where  good  grass  is  abundant.  If  such  pastufe  is  not  avail- 
able, the  calf  is  remembered  with  a  grain  supplement  that  will 
prevent  any  check  in  its  growth.  Thus  by  continuous  feeding 
it  reaches  the  state  of  maturity,  strong,  healthy,  good-sized,  and 
possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  enabling  it  to  ward  off  disease 
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and  have  the  energy  and  strength  necessary  for  heavy  work. 
Is  there  any  danger  of  spoiling  a  bull  or  heifer  calf  for  dairy 
purposes  by  such  treatment?  No,  not  in  the  least,  providing 
the  animal  is  bred  right  and  possesses  that  inherent  tendency 
called  dairy  tendency.  Without  that  inherent  tendency,  any 
animal  is  a  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  dairy  production; 
with  that  present,  the  stronger  and  more  fleshy  an  animal  is  the 
more  useful  they  will  be  as  dairy  cows.  They  sometimes  fail 
to  impress  us  as  strong  dairy  animals  as  heifers,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  stronger  as  dairy  producers,  and  in  their  prime 
are  the  best  cows  the  country  affords. 

« 

DEVELOPINO  THE  DAIE.T  TENDENCY.  » 

The  usefulness  of  every  cow  after  reaching  the  state  of  ma- 
turity depends  upon  the  predominating  tendency  she  possesses, 
whether  dairy  or  beef,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  that  tend- 
ency by  the  feeder.  Every  animal  is  possessed  of  dual  tend- 
ency in  a  greater  or  less  (l(^gree,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact 
*  that  the  best  of  cows  will  commence  to  take  on  a  surplus  of  flesh 
at  the  close  of  their  lactation  period,  providing  they  are  in  good 
health.  One  of  these  tendencies,  however,  usually  predomi- 
nates, and  feeding  after  the  heifer  has  freshened  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  revealing  which  tendency  is  going  to  be  the 
predominating  one.  It  can  usually  be  told  during  the  first 
lactation  period,  but  there  are  cases  on  record  where  animals 
fail  to  show  their  predominating  tendency  until  after  their  first 
year,  or  perhaps  second  year,  as  milk  prodticers.  In  trying  to 
account  for  this  peculiar  performance  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dividuals, it  would  almost  seem  that  they  were  slow  in  reach- 
ing the  state  of  maturity  that  made  them  ready  for  doing  the 
work  of  a  dairy  animal. 

We  find  strictly  beef  animals  among  dairy  breeds,  so  far  as 
this  inherent  tendencv  is  concerned,  the  same  as  we  find  strictly 
dairy  cows  among  some  of  our  more  l)oefy  breeds.  It  is  this 
fact  that  leads  ine  to  l)elieve  that  tlie  usefulness  of  the  mature 
cow  is  determined  more  by  her  inborn  tendency  than  by  any 
other  factor.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  score  card  will  have  to  be  revised  and  our  methods  of 
judging  dairy  cows  changed  considerably,  if  we  are  going  to 
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work  the  greatest  improvement  in  developing  strong  dairy  cows. 
Feeding  and  performance  is  the  surest  test  we  have  in  deter- 
mining dairy  tendency  today,  and  we  are  often  confused  in  our 
judging  when  we  confine  oui*selves  to  the  score  card  that 
describes  a  form  indicative  of  great  performance.  If  this  be 
true,  feeding  to  bring  out  the  true  value  of  every  dairy  cow,  aids 
selection  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
improvement  of  our  dairy  herds. 

I  should  be  most  happy  if  I  were  able  to  tell  you  just  the  best 
system  of  feeding  to  bring  out  and  develop  all  that  is  possible 
in  a  cow  which  has  dairy  possibilities  in  her.  If  I  eould 
answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  there  would  be  no  farther 
need  of  experimentation  and  investigation  along  the  line  of 
feeding  dairy  cattle.  It  would  answer  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  more  satisfactory,  a  wide  or  narrow  ration;  it 
would  compound  a  ration  for  each  dairy  cow  in  the  state,  and 
these  are  things  which  I  do  not  intend  to  do.  No  fixed  ration 
can  ]ye  given  for  any  one  herd,  (^ows  will  vary  too  much,  for 
one  thing,  in  what  they  rei^iuire  as  individuals  and  at  different 
stages  in  their  lactation  period,  and  the  great  variety  of  feeds  at 
our  disposal  is  another  thing  to  prevent  our  discussing  fixed 
rations. 

It  may  be  of  interest  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  to  know 
that  the  average  daily  ration  fed  the  twenty-one  cows  in  our 
herd  a  year  ago  this  winter  contained  22.65  pounds  of  dry  mat- 
ter, 2.19  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  and  13.20  pounds  digest- 
ible carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  this  ration 
was  1 :6.0.  The  average  weight  of  the  cows  was  1,076  pounds, 
and  the  average  production  per  cow  was  20.58  pounds  of  milk 
and  .908  pounds  of  fat.  This  ration  amounted  to  about  five 
pounds  of  hay,  forty  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  eight  pounds  of 
grain,  which  was  ])riiicipii!ly  l)ran,  distillers  grains  and  cotton 
seed  meal,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  :2  :1.  The  cow,  I^dy, 
which  gave  the  highest  average  amount  of  milk  and  butter  fat, 
36.7  pounds  of  milk  and  1.56  pounds  of  butter,  received  about 
fifty  pounds  of  silage,  five  pounds  of  liay  and  ten  pounds  of 
grain. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  herd  at  our  University  Farm  is 
one  to  be  recommended  to  the  dairyman  of  the  state,  although  he 
nee<l  not  be  as  accurate  perhaps  in  all  of  his  calculations.     It  is 
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aimed  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  winter  ration  silage,  hay  and 
fodder,  and  the  summer  ration  for  roughage,  pasture,  supple- 
mented by  soiling  when  necessary.  The  amount  of  roughage 
is  determined  by  the  amount  the  cow  will  eat  with  good  relish, 
and  at  the  same  time  consume  her  grain  ration,  which  is  given 
in  amounts  according  to  her  production.  These  amounts  of 
grain  will  vary  somewhere  from  four  to  fourteen  pounds  per 
day. 

The  stage  in  the  period  of  lactation,  the  amount  of  milk  flow 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  body  weight  are  the  indicators 
that  govern  the  amount  of  grain  to  be  fed.  All  feed,  with  the 
exception  of  pasture,  is  weighed.  It  may  seem  to  the  practical 
man  that  this  is  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  careful  observer  to  note  what  his  cows  are  doing 
with  the  feed  they  are  consuming  without  all  the  trouble  of 
w-eighing  each  feed.  A  man  can  weigh  out  grain  to  cattle  very 
accurately  without  scales,  providing  he  has  measures  which 
he  understands,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  have  such.  A  scale  for 
weighing  milk  and  other  farm  products  is  a  profitable  thing  to 
have,  and  I  am  confident  it  would  pay  every  dairyman  to 
weigh  his  milk  at  least  once  a  day,  if  not  twice,  in  order  that  he 
can  have  some  idea  as  to  what  results  he  is  getting  from  the 
feed  he  is  putting  into  his  herd.  With  such  a  system  of  feed- 
ing and  keeping  records  of  the  production,  improvement  is 
Ixmnd  to  follow.  Vvw^  will  have  to  r(\>|)nud  or  men  will  knov 
the  reason  why.  They  can  be  fed  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity, 
which  will  be  determined  in  every  case.  Where  capacity  is 
wanting,  feed  will  be  saved  by  being  withheld  or  put  into  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  cows.  Extravagant  feeding  will  be  avoided. 
Without  such  a  system,  it  seems  the  dairyman  is  no  more  con- 
sistent in  his  business  than  a  grocer  would  be^who  bought  and 
sold  goods  regardless  of  weights,  cost,  or  giving  any  attention 
to  his  cash  register. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  tried  to  make  a 
great  many  points,  but  believe  that  there  is  a  great  possibility 
for  feeding  our  dairy  herds  and  improving  them  in  a  few  points 
I  have  tried  to  make.  I^et  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  en- 
deavor to  grow  animals  and  develop  them  so  far  as  possible  into 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  animals,  which  shall  be  able  to  resist 
disease  and  be  immune  to  it.     This  is  necessary  since  disease  is 
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beooming  more  prevalent  each  year.  Again,  let  xa  feed  to 
bring  out  and  develop  all  the  dairy  tendency  that  may  be  pres- 
ent in  animals  in  our  possession,  discarding  those  which  are  a 
failtire  and  replacing  them  as  fast  as  possible  with  the  animals 
which  have  been  bred  right,  ^ected  right,  and  which  are 
bound  to  respond  to  intelligent  feeding. 


DISOU88IOK. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Is  the  ordinary  dairyman  a  liberal  feeder  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  Not  until  he  is  educated  to  that  point 
I  should  say  the  average  patrons  of  the  creameries  of  Wisconsin 
are  not  liberal  feeders. 

You  can  take  another  class  of  men  and  they  have  to  be  in- 
telligent, educated  feeders,  they  are  dealing  with  an  animal  that 
is  too  refined,  too  delicate  in  formation  to  stand  anything  else. 
She  will  be  a  failure  under  any  but  the  most  intelligent  feeders. 

Mr.  Taylor :     How  came  she  to  be  too  fine  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  It  is  through  her  selection,  through  her 
development 

Mr.  Taylor:     Lack  of  development,  I  should  call  it 

Prof.  Humphrey:  She  has  been  bred  from  ordinary  stock, 
that  has  given  her  that  conformation  and  has  been  encouraged 
by  men  who  do  not  understand  breeding  properly  and  main- 
taining the  size  and  retaining  the  characteristics  of  the  breed  in 
a  great  many  instances. 

Ex-Qov.  Hoard :     Is  size  an  indication  of  dairy  strength  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     I  believe  it  is. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Then  the  bi^er  the  cow,  the  better  the 
cow. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Provided  she  has  what  we  call  the  dairy 
tendency  accompanying  the  size. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Is  the  1500-pound  Jersey  better  than  the 
900-pound  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  I  believe  she  would  be  if  the  dairy  tend- 
ency were  the  same.     I  believe  it  would  be  better. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Is  that  beefy  Jersey  up  there  (referring  to 
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charts  exhibited  by  Prof.  Beach)  on  the  chart  better  than  this 
one? 

Prof.  Humphrey :     I  will  answer  that  later,  I  am  a  student. 

Mr.  Taylor:  What  per  cent  of  the  Jerseys  coming  xmder 
your  observation  have  been  over  developed,  that  is,  have  been 
fed  beyond  their  limit  of  production;  in  other  words,  Nature 
built  them  to  perform  to  a  certain  limit.  Now,  what  per  cent 
of  them  have  ever  reached  that  limit,  their  bom  limit  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     Very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Taylor:  If  they  have  not  been  fed  only  a  very  few  of 
them.     Is  a  small  cow  an  underling  because  of  light  feeding  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  I  would  say  that  a  great  many  of  our 
Jerseys  are  that  way. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Then,  is  it  not  an  unfortunate  thing. that  she 
has  met  with  the  average  dairyman  and  not  the  educated  dairy- 
man ?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  Jersev  bred  animal  will  deteriorate 
faster  than  any  other  pure  bred  animal,  from  your  observation, 
from  the  fact  of  the  higher  standard  that  they  have  to  fall  from  i 

Prof.  Humphrey:  I  think  it  would  be  due  to  the  fact,  if 
they  fell  in  our  estimation,  to  the  lack  of  greater  strength  and 
vigor  than  a  great  many  possess. 

Ex-Grov.  Hoard:  I  am  not  satisfied  exactly  with  your 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  size  as  an  indication  of  vigor.  The 
snow  bird  can  outrvigor  any  animal  on  earth. 

Prof.  Huhphrey:  But  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  size 
in  order  to  have  capacity  to  make  an  animal  respond  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  !Matilda  IV  made  over  900  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  one  year,  and  that  was  more  than  she  weighed. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Tliere  are  exceptions,  of  course.  There 
are  cases  of  small  forms  that  have  made  wonderful  product. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     They  were  cows  of  great  vigor. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  the  average  in  my 
estimation  and  from  my  observations  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  average  number  of  cows  of  that  size,  provided  they 
had  constitution  and  vigor,  would  fall  short  in  their  average 
production  from  what  would  be  expected  in  a  class  of  animals 
that  averaged  larger  in  size. 

A  Member:     Do  you  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  cow  bom 
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and  fed  so  as  to  reach  the  limit  of  her  capacity  from  the  time 
she  commenced  until  she  quit. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  There  never  was ;  we  don't  know  enough 
about  feeding  to  do  that 

Secy.  Burchard :  I  object  to  that  answer  a  little.  It  is  pre- 
dicated on  ignorance.  You  don't  know  whether  certain  cows 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  the  very  maximum  of  their 
capacity. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  I  want  to  say  something  about  this  size  ques- 
tion, as  an  indication  of  profitableness.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Secretary  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  gave  me  for  the  sub- 
ject on  which  to  write  a  paper,  ^'The  Cow  That  Pays  the  Best 
for  Her  Feed."  That  is  the  cow  we  all  want  I  took  the 
World's  Fair  record  and  a  good  many  others,  but  that  in  partic- 
ular. I  took  each  breed,  divided  them  into  three  classes,  the 
largest,  medium  sizod  and  the  smallest,  each  breed,  the  Jerseys, 
the  Guernseys  and  the  Shorthorns  in  the  same  way,  and  in  every 
instance  the  medium  sized  cow,  I  mean  the  medium  size  for  her 
breed,  paid  the  best  for  her  feed.  You  take  and  divide  them  up 
in  that  way  and  you  will  find  it  is  not  the  big  cow  nor  the  little 
cow,  but  the  medium  sized  cow,  just  the  same  as  the  medium 
sized  man,  about  like  me. 

Prof.  Humphrey:  I  believe  every  animal  is  possessed  of  a 
dual  tendency  to  a  certain  degree. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Did  any  man  on  earth  ever  develop  a 
specific  breed  of  cattle  that  was  bred  for  dual  purposes  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     I  said  to  a  limited  extent. 

Ex-Goy.  Hoard :  Did  he  ever  develop  that  kind  of  a  breed  ? 
Or  didn't  he  have  to  breed  for  a  specific  purpose? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  Some  animals,  in  their  natural  develop- 
ment to  a  certain  extent  will  develop  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  milk,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  will  develop  and  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  flesh. 

Elx-Gov.  Hoard:  You  do  not  answer  me.  Was  the  Jersey 
breed  of  cattle  developed  as  Jerseys  by  breeding  for  a  dual  pur- 
pose? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     No. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Was  Ouickshanks'  Shorthorn  developed 
by  breeding  for  a  dual  purpose  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     No. 
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Mr.  Eietbrock:  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  Jersey  cow  shows 
a  disposition  to  lay  on  flesh,  that  is,  one  individual  does  that, 
while  another  does  not  show  that  tendency,  that  shows  a  dairy 
tendency  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Eietbrock :  Now,  in  the  one  that  shows  the  disposition 
to  lay  on  flesh,  you  say  she  has  two  purposes.  I  think  that 
every  cow  has  a  dual  purpose,  even  the  most  scrawny  Jersey  or  a 
Guernsey,  and  that  flesh,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good  to  eat,  but 
it  is  not  as  desirable  flesh  nor  is  it  as  profitable  flesh  to  pro- 
duce as  that  of  a  beef  breed,  but  it  is  dual  purpose,  and  that 
is  the  way  I  understand  the  professor. 

Prof.  Humphrey:  It  is  dual  purpose.  You  understand, 
Governor  Hoard,  my  statement  that  I  believe  every  animal  is 
possessed  of  a  dual  tendency.  You  may  consider  that  a  dual 
purpose  to  a  certain  degree.  Now,  one  of  these  tendencies 
I  believe,  usually  will  predominate,  and  feedings  after  the  heifer 
has  freshened,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  revealing  what 
the  tendency  is  going  to  be. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Which  one  should  I  as  a  dairyman  breed 
for?  i 

Prof.  Humphrey :     The  dairy  tendency,  of  course. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Then  cut  out  the  other.  You  state  there 
near  the  close  of  your  paper,  feed  to  develop  the  dairy  ten- 
dency in  a  calf.     That  was  your  idea,  wasn't  it  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  To  feed  to  develop  the  natural  growth  of 
the  calf. 

Ex-Gt)v.  Hoard :  What  about  the  temperament  and  tendency 
of  the  animal  ?    Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  way  you  feed  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  In  my  estimation,  I  believe  that  any 
class  of  feeds  which  tends  to  a  natural  growth,  a  maximum 
growth,  will  develop  a  calf  that  at  the  time  of  maturity  will  be 
suitable  for  a  dairy  animal  or  suitable  for  a  beef  animal,  but 
the  determining  factor  will  be  that  inborn,  inherent  tendency 
which  determines  whether  that  animal  is  going  to  develop  from 
that  time  into  a  strong  dairy  cow  or  a  strong  beef  cow. 

E!x-Qt)v.  Hoard :  But  is  it  possible  then  for  you  to  so  feed 
as  to  divert  the  inborn  tendency  of  this  animal  to  a  butter  de- 
velopment ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :     Only  as  I  withhold  the  feed  and  weaken 
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the  strength  and  constitution  of  th©  animal  to  become  a  vigor- 
ous working  animal  as  the  inherent  tendency  would  determine. 

The  Chairman :  Two  or  three  times  you  have  used  the  ex- 
pression "at  maturity." 

Mrs.  Howie:     Isn't  it  possible  to  overfeed  a  calf? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  I  would  say  only  in  the  sense  that  we 
feed  so  much  one  day  that  the  animal  is  off  feed  for  the  three 
following  days. 

Ex-Grov.  Hoard :  Did  you  e\'er  make  any  experiments  along 
this  line? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  gained  these  ideas  from  observation  more  than 
I  have  from  work  that  I  have  actuallv  done  myself.  I  know 
of  herds  where  dairy  calves  had  been  grown,  and  they  have  been 
given  those  feeds  that  developed  a  maximum  growth,  and  when 
they  reached  two  years  or  three  years  of  age,  they  were  more 
what  we  would  term  beef  animals  perhaps  than  dairy.  Now, 
if  the  inherent  dairy  tendency  is  in  those  animals,  they  will 
commence  after  they  have  freshened,  and  as  they  gradually 
grow  older  they  develop  into  strong  dairy  cows  that,  in  type,  are 
as  good  dairy  cows  as  you  can  ask  for. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Did  that  one  on  the  chart  do  so? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  If  she  didn't,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  have  the  dairy  tendency  strong  enough  to  make 
here  that  kind. 

Elx-Gov.  Hoard:  But  she  was  equally  as  well  bred  along 
the  lines  of  dairv  tendency  as  that  other  one.  Whence  the 
difference  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  We  can't  explain  that.  We  know  thai 
we  are  disappointed  a  great  many  times  in  the  results  of  breed- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Isn't  it  possible  to  overfeed  a  calf  so  that  ti 
will  never  reach  that  age,  that  it  may  die  in  a  few  weeks,  from 
overfeeding? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Sure. 

Mrs.  Howie :  It  is  a  ve^y  risky  thing  in  my  experience  to 
overfeed  a  calf.  In  the  first  place  the  calf s  stomach  is  very 
small  and  tender,  and  if  we  let  it  measure  its  own  ration,  we 
would  surely  bring  on  digestive  troubles. 
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Prof.  Humphrey :  I  hope  you  understand  the  statement  that 
I  make,  that  a  calf  is  never  overfed  only  in  the  sense  of  what 
we  term  "overloading"  so  that  the  digestive  organs  are  put  out 
of  condition. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  had  a  high  grade  Jersey  cow  that  gave 
me  three  heifer  calves  in  succession.  The  first  one  I  fed  to  de- 
velop her  dairy  qualities;  the  second  I  fed  on  fattening  food 
steadily  until  she  was  eighteen  months,  and  the  third  I  handled 
as  I  did  the  first.  The  first  and  the  third  proved  to  be  first 
class  dairy  cows,  and  the  seamd  one  was  absolutely  spoiled  and 
never  amounted  to  ten  cents. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Were  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  system  of  feeding  that  you  practiced  in  the  development  of 
the  calf  that  caused  her  to  prove  a  failure? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  am  giving  you  the  exact  facts ;  the  first 
and  tliird  were  successes  and  the  second  was  a  failure. 

Prof.  Humphrey:  I  would  agree  with  you  that  in  the  case 
of  those  three  animals  that  would  go  to  indicate  that  your  sys- 
tem of  feeding ■ 

EiX-Gt)v.  Hoard :     Had  spoiled  the  animal  in  one  case. 

Prof.  Humphrey :     Had  spoiled  the  animal. 

E«-Gov.  Hoard:  That  is  what  it  did,  and  I  did  it  on  pur- 
pose, to  see  whether  I  could  spoil  it  or  not 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Would  vou  feed  a  heifer  calf  that  vou 
wanted  to  rear  for  a  dairv  cov/  lust  the  same  as  vou  v/oull  a 
stoor — tJiat  you  wautt*  1  t-o  rai?;»  fcr  bcof  (  Would  you  fit-d 
thcui  jnst  alike  whcMi  vdii  were  growing  and  developing  them? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  I  presume  you  are  referring  now  to  the 
general  practice  of  allowing  our  beef  animals  to  suckle  their 
dams  and  come  up  in  that  manner  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich :     Yes,  and  then  feed  them  grain,  com  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  T  would  not  recommend  that,  it  is  not  the 
pr()]>er  manner  of  raising  a  calf. 

Mrs.  irowie:  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  measure  the  milk 
that  calf  was  given,  and  wouldn't  you  use  a  good  deal  of  judg- 
ment in  feeding  grain  if  you  were  developing  this  animal  ?  You 
surely  would  not  force  unnecessary  growth,  but  would  you  allow 
it  to  have  grain  after  it  wai?  eight  or  ten  months  old  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  T  would  commence  feeding  grain  at  ten 
davs  old. 
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Mrs.  Howie:     Then  how  long  would  you  keep  that  up? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  Until  the  animal  had  reached  the  stage 
of  maturity. 

The  Chairman:  Suj)jM»se  you  fed  this  animal  grain  and  its 
api)etite  was  satisfied  on  those  heavy  concentrates,  do  you 
tliiiik  it  would  eat  sufficient  nnighage  to  develop  its  barrel 
as  vou  would  wish  to  have  it  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  I  don't  l)elieve  any  animal  could  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  by  depending  upon  concentrates  alone, 
whether  we  are  developing  that  animal  for  a  dairy  animal  or 
for  a  beef  animal. 

ifrs.  Howie:  Would  it  be  wise  to  allow  that  animal  to 
measure  its  outi  allowance  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  Because  in  a  great  many  instance^,  where 
you  commence  feeding  concentrates  to  an  animal,  that  is,  where 
tlie  animals  are  allowed  to  run  w^ith  their  mothers,  brought  up 
according  to  nature's  laws,  when  a  man  begins  to  feed  the  calf, 
he  must  be  vers'  careful  in  his  feeding,  that  he  does  not  satisfy 
tlie  apjietite  to  the  extent  that  the  animal  overeats,  and  thus 
deranges  the  digestive  organs. 

ifrs.  Howie:  It  is  quite  necessary  that  one  should  under- 
stand the  limit  of  the  animal's  capacity. 

Prof.  Humpl»rey:  Yes,  and  that  calf  must  have  the  closest 
observation  and  carefulest  attention,  which  I  have  said  was 
necessary  in  making  that  growth. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Then  you  do  not  l>elieve  in  the  idea  of 
specific  dairy  development  through  feed  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     Xo,  sir. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Or  sj)ecific  lx*ef  development  through 
feed? 

Prof.  Humphrey:     Xo,  sir. 

Ex-Cxtiv.  Hoard:  You  consider  that  one  is  etpiivaleut  to  the 
other,  and  that  by  the  same  pnK'c-s  you  devel<»p  one  the  same  as 
you  do  the  other. 

Prof.  Humphrey:  The  question  of  breeding  and  selecfion 
must  come  in  there  w4th  the  feeding,  as  Mr.  Gillett  says,  the 
matter  of  breeding  determines  everything — no,  I  wouldn't  say 
everything,  but  the  matter  of  breeding  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
giving  the  animal  that  tendency  that  is  going  to  result  in  the 
animaVs  usefulness. 
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Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Would  you  feed  a  dairy  cow  for  the  de- 
velopment of  milk  as  you  would  a  steer  for  the  development  of 
fat? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  It  depends  upon  the  individuality  of 
that  cow. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  But  would  you  put  up  a  ration  for  a 
steer  the  same  as  you  would  for  that  cow  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  It  would  depend  upon  the  cow,  I  couldn't 
say.  There  are  some  cows  that  want  the  ration  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  best  steer  that  you  could  feed  and  finish  off. 
Our  live  stock  exhibits  show  that.  I  have  seen  cases  where  a 
cow  would  demand  com  meal  in  great  quantities  in  order  to 
make  her  maximum  production,  to  encourage  that  dairy  tend- 
ency which  she  possesses. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Isn't  it  possible  to  overfeed  a  cow  for  pro- 
duction, and  to  thereby  lessen  her  production  ? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Yes,  it  is,  but  I  can't  tell  you  what  the 
limit  is. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Well,  we  must  find  out  how  to  limit  our^ 
selves  if  we  are  feeding  cows.  Ifow,  don't  you  think  it  is  a 
very  nice  way  to  have  an  average  ration  and  then  if  you  sus- 
pect your  cow  may  go  beyond  that  average  ration,  you  add  a 
little  more  meal  until  she  begins  to  drop  off  and  then  cut  it  off 
and  get  her  up  to  her  limit  and  hold  her  there? 

Prof.  Humphrey :  That  is  the  plan  we  are  following  in  our 
university  herd.  I  don't  know  that  I  brought  that  out  in 
reading  my  paper.  Every  individual  in  our  herd  is  carefully 
considered  once  a  week,  as  to  what  she  is  producing  and  as 
to  what  she  is  consuming.  We  find  that  some  of  our  cows  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  in  weight  on  certain  grain  rations.  Their 
production  may  nm  along  evenly,  but  they  are  making  that 
product  at  the  cost  of  flesh.  Now,  then,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  that  ration,  providing  the  animal  is  in  ordinary 
condition.  If  the  animal  is  naturally  fleshy,  which  we  aim  to 
have  her  at  the  time  she  calves,  in  good  condition,  she  naturally 
will  reduce  somewhat  in  flesh,  but  after  she  gete  down  to  a  cer- 
tain point  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for  that  cow 
to  have  her  making  her  production  at  the  cost  of  flesh,  and  be- 
ing reduced  in  weight  to  iJie  point  that  she  is  not  strong  enough 
physically  to  make  a  good  production,  and  then  the  grain  ration 
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must  be  increased.  Maybe  that  increase  will  increase  our  flow 
of  milk,  and  wo  cannot  always  determine  just  how  much  grain 
wo  want  t4)  feed  to  get  a  maximum  production  of  milk,  and 
maintain  that  constant  weight.  Mr.  Gillett  asked  was  there 
ever  a  cow  that  was  fed  just  right  for  making  a  maximum  pro- 
duction, and  I  say  no,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  put  grain  before  the  animal  that  would  encourage  the 
greatest  amount  of  production  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est ecrmomy  of  production. 

Some  of  these  Jersev  (»ows  that  were  over  at  St.  Louis  at  the 
exposition,  some  of  the  Holsteins  and  the  Shorthorns, — I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  grain  fed 
which,  in  many  instances,  was  wasted.  It  was  not  economy, 
and  consequently  not  successful  feeding.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
determine,  but  by  the  use  of  syst(»matic  feeding,  careful  ob- 
sen'ation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cow  and  as  to  the  results  of 
her  production,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  a  great  deal  better 
and  be  much  more  successful  than  we  could  hope  to  be  if  we 
are  feeding  in  a  haphazard  manner  and  feeding  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  our  cows  and  regardless  of  our  production. 

Prof.  Beach :  Tbe  question  of  size  was  raised  here.  I  have 
with  me  a  few  figures  with  refei-ence  to  the  dairy  capacity  of 
two  different  classes  of  Jersey  cows,  twenty-eight  weighing 
850  pounds  apiece  and  twenty-eight  weighing  975,  a  differ- 
ence of  125  pounds  in  live  weight,  and  there  was  only  a  dif- 
ference of  Y5  cents  in  net  profit,  so  I  do  not  believe  that  size 
cuts  much  figure  in  the  profit  from  the  cow. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  do  believe  this  one  thing,  that  under-feed- 
ing has  a  tendency  to  reduce  constitution,  and  when  we  decrease 
constitution,  we  are  going  to  hurt  that  dairy  tendency  to  make 
butter.  I  believe  we  can  put  on  flesh  with  the  right  kind  of 
feed,  and  it  doesn't  hurt  anything,  but  I  would  not  want  to  put 
it  on  with  the  kind  of  feed  we  give  a  steer.  If  a  heifer  does  lay 
on  flesh  at  two  years,  I  don't  care.  If  she  has  the  right  tend- 
ency she  will  come  into  form  w^ithout  any  trouble  at  all,  if  she 
has  the  milk  function.  If  an  animal  is  ever  going  to  build  up 
a  constitution  in  the  world  it  is  going  to  do  it  when  it  is  young. 
The  first  year  is  the  important  year — and  the  second  year  is 
just  as  important,  and  so  right  along. 
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Mr.  Grillett:  There  was  in  our  own  herd  a  case  of  a  cow 
that  will  probably  go  down  in  history,  a  Holstein-Friesian.  I 
refer  to  Johanna  Rue.  This  cow  was  reared  by  ns  and  showed 
a  wonderful  development  and  wonderful  producing  capacity 
to  the  time  when  she  was  eleven  years  of  age,  when  she  aborted. 
In  all  the  stages  of  her  development,  she  was  a  perfect  model 
of  a  dairy  cow,  a  strong  dairy  cow.  As  I  say,  she  aborted  at 
eleven  years  and  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  another  calf 
from  her  until  she  was  fourteen  vears  old.  At  that  time  slic 
had  a  wonderful  amount  of  superfluous  flesh.  If  Governor 
Hoard  had  seen  her  the  day  before  she  freshened  at  fourteen 
years  old,  he  would  have  said  that  cow  was  not  worth  a  snap, 
because  she  was  a  perfect  beef  animal.  But  notwithstanding 
that  fact,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  getting  onto  her  feet 
from  milk  fever,  she  milked  up  to  75  pounds  a  day>  and  three 
months  from  that  time  she  was  right  back  to  her  old  form,  as 
typical  a  dairy  cow  as  you  ever  saw.  Another  point  in  her 
case,  as  an  illustration  of  how  feed  may  influence  form, — 
and  function  is  not  sometimes  so  much  dependent  on  form, — I 
was  going  over  my  books  the  other  day  and  among  the  progeny 
of  this  cow  I  noticed  that  we  had  four  daughters  that  are  now 
matured.  Those  four  daughters  have  reached  an  average  year- 
ly production  of  over  16,000  poimds  per  cow  and  over  500 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  her  two-year-old  daughter,  which 
freshened  last  September  and  which  she  produced  when  she 
was  a  beef  animal,  from  last  September  up  to  this  time,  has 
given  over  5,000  pounds  as  a  two-year-old,  and  promises  to 
excel  them  all.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  you  let  them  develop 
along  that  you  may  develop  a  form  which  very  often  is  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Supposing  this  cow  had  aborted  when  she  was 
five  years  old  or  four  years  old  and  had  gone  dry  for  three  or 
four  vears  and  taken  on  this  «:reat  abundance  of  flesh,  before 
she  was  fully  developed.  What  would  you  expect  she  would 
do  then  ? 

Mr.  Gillett:  I  believe  that  cow  was  bom  with  that  latent 
power,  and  that  power  would  assort  itself  at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  her  lifetime. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Bro.   Gillett  rather  misspoke  himself,  I 
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think.     He  spoke  about  function  being  dependent  on  form. 
Function  is  never  dependent  on  form. 

Mr.  Gillett:     Not  always. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  N'ever.  Form  indicates  function.  The 
bottom  pro}K)sition  is  temperament  or  tendency,  and  fimction  is 
dependent  on  that,  and  then  form  is  dependent  on  function ;  so 
when  we  would  indicate  what  function  and  temperament  are  we 
trace  back  the  road.  Starting  with  form,  we  indicate  what 
function  is,  and  function  indicates  what  temperament  is,  and  wo 
breed  for  temperament  in  order  to  decide  function  and  to  pro- 
duce form. 

Mr.  Jones :  Are  we  to  believe  then  that  at  any  stage  in  the 
growth,  whether  fourteen  or  five  years,  or  two  or  six  months, 
that  we  do  not  endanger  the  future  possibilities  of  a  heifer  calf 
for  dairy  purposes  by  any  kind  of  feeding  or  laying  on  of 
flesh  ?  Is  that  the  conclusion  we  are  to  arrive  at  from  all  this 
wisdom  that  has  been  spread  out  before  us  today? 

Prof.  Humphrey:  My  belief  is  that  if  the  calf,  in  the 
natural  development  from  the  feed  that  has  been  given,  develops 
a  considerable  amount  of  flesh,  that  is,  that  it  will  give  it  that 
rounded  appearance,  perhaps  beefy  appearance,  if  that  is  com- 
bined with  an  inherent  tendencv  that  leads  toward  the  direction 
of  dairy  production,  that  will  have  no  influence  whatever,  or 
no  harm  will  result  from  that  kind  of  feeding. 

The  Chairman :  N'ow,  let  us  get  a  little  consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject     Let  Mr.  Jones  ask  his  question  again. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  have  been  reading  dairy  papers  and  I  have 
been  attending  Dairymen's  Associations  and  Farm  Institutes 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  keeping  my  eyes  open  all  the  time 
and  trying  to  put  something  of  what  I  hear  into  practice,  and  I 
have  understood  that  I  might  endanger  the  dairy  tendency  of 
my  heifers  according  to  the  way  I  raise  them,  and  feed  them. 
I  have  been  taught  that  certain  methods  of  feeding  might  en- 
danger and  divert  their  natural  tendency  toward  dairy  pur- 
poses by  injudicious  and  unwise  feeding.  Kow,  as  I  under- 
stand from  what  has  been  said  here  today,  am  T  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  this  respect,  that  we  can  put  on  a  great 
deal  of  flesh  at  any  time,  from  the  time  the  calf  is  bom  until 
it  is  matured,  or  until  it  is  fourteen  years  old,  without  any 
danger  whatever  to  the  tendency  of  that  calf. 
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The  Chairman:  I  think  that  question  was  fully  under- 
stood and  answered  by  Prof.  Humphrey.     Now  Mr.  Grillett 

Mr.  Grillett:  I  want  to  say  this,  first,  I  consider  that  every 
animal  at  its  birth  is  destined  to  become  a  certain  size  at  ma- 
turity ;  I  believe  that  the  sooner  we  judiciously  reach  that  ma- 
ture growth,  the  sooner  will  we  realize  a  more  economical 
utilization  of  the  feed  that  we  feed  to  that  dairv  cow.  Now, 
if  an  animal  does  not  get  its  growth  until  it  is  six  years  old,  the 
feed  that  we  commence  to  feed  that  animal  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  milk  is  part  of  it  used  to  make  up  that  growth. 
Whereas,  if  tliat  animal  gets  its  growth  at  three  years  old,  and 
begins  to  turn  the  feed  that  you  use  into  milk  earlier,  I  think 
the  earlier  development  and  growth  is  more  economical.  I  do 
not  belive  that  it  is  possible  to  get  too  much  growth,  providing 
you  do  it  with  tlie  right  kind  of  material ;  and  what  I  would  con- 
sider the  right  kind  of  food  material  is  bone  and  muscle  pro- 
ducing foods,  not  heating  foods  and  not  too  wide  a  ration,  too 
much  carbohydrates. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Mr.  Bates  warned  the  beef  men  of  Eng- 
land that  they  were  developing  Shorthorns  beyond  an  economi- 
cal size.  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  developing  Shorthorns 
to  a  size  that  will  i-equire  too  much  food  to  maintain  bodily  sup- 
port, and  you  cannot  economically  produce  the  flesh  you  want 
nor  the  finish  vou  want  on  such  a  size  animal."  Mav  it  not  be 
just  as  tnie  of  the  dairy  cow  as  of  the  beef? 

Mr.  Gillett:  I  think  this  hypothesis  is  wrong.  I  am  going 
to  say  right  here  that  I  believe  size  with  a  certain  degree  of 
refinement  is  a  desirable  characteristic  of  a  dairv  cow,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  as  an  illustration,  two  engines,  the  power  of 
one  is  ten  horse  power,  and  the  other  is  fifteen  horse  power. 
The  mechanical  constniction  of  those  engines  makes  it  possible 
for  the  fifteen  horse  power  engine  to  exert  one-third  more 
energy  than  the  t(^n  horse  power  engine.  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
we  can  breed  the  horns  off  of  cattle,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  do,  we  c^n  breed  that  increased  energy  in  the  dairy  cows  of 
the  future. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     But  you  are  comparing  things  that  differ. 

Mr.  Gillett:  I  am  not.  The  principle  is  the  same  theoreti- 
cally. I  say,  if  you  have  a  cow,  which  at  the  weight  of  1,000 
pounds  is  supplying  you  bo  much  milk  producing  function,  if 
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3^011  have  tbat  same  power  proportionately  in  a   1,500-pound 
animal,  it  is  a  desirable  characteristic  in  that  animal. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Do  you  maintain  that  the  milk  producing 
power  of  a  cow  is  the  same  as  the  power  producing  power  of  an 
engine?     I  say  it  is  different. 

ifr.  Gillett:  In  the  case  of  an  engine,  we  have  an  energy' 
which  is  figured  out  mechanically.  In  the  power  of  the  cow, 
we  cannot  figure  mechanically,  or  mathematically.  I  made 
the  statement,  and  I  stick  to  it,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  j)os- 
sible  to  do  hann,  providing  the  proper  food  it  fed. 

The  Chairman :  You  speak  of  the  amoimt  of  growth.  The 
gentleman  asked  about  flesh. 

Mr. Gillett:  I  don't  think  he  hurts  it  by  fattening  it,  pro- 
viding he  fattens  it  with  the  proper  kind  of  f(K)d. 

Tlie  Chairman :     Xow,  Mrs.  Howie. 

Mrs.  Howie:  I  have  been  under  the  impression  for  several 
years  that  we  could  overfeed  an  animal,  and  that  if  you  kept 
it  growing  naturally,  kept  it  as  healthy  as  you  could  and  lim- 
ited its  food  with  your  judgment,  you  could  easily  discern  if  it 
went  back  at  all.  You  can  kee])  the  food  before  it  and  then 
take  it  away  at  a  suitable  time,  give  it  a  large  amount  of  rough- 
age and  plenty  of  water,  and  you  w^ill  develoj)  an  animal  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  your  dain\ 

The  (^hairman:  You  are  not  answering  the  question  any 
more  than  ilr.  Gillett.  The  question  is,  from  calfhoo<l  to 
motherhood  does  it  hurt  that  animal  to  make  it  fat? 

Mrs.  Howie:  I  believe  it  does.  I  believe  that  I  ruined 
several  fine  heifer  calves  by  replacing  the  fat  in  the  skim  milk 
by  too  much  oil  meal.  Xow,  as  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  If 
Mr.  Gillett  were  selecting  a  jewel  for  his  shirt  front  would  he 
take  a  i)late  glass  window  or  would  he  take  a  little  gem  of  great- 
est quality  ? 

The  Chairman:  Xow,  Mr.  Everett^  and  I  am  going  to  pin 
Mr.  Everett  right  down  to  answering  this  question. 

Mr.  Everett :     You  are  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  • 
I  haven't  said  a  thing  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  going  to  hold 
you  responsible  for  letting  this  discussion  run  away  with  itself. 

The  idea  has  gone  out  here  that  the  dairy  heifer  calf 
mav  be  allowed  to  suck  its  mother  six  months  or  a  year  on 
five  per  cent  milk   and   make  just  as  good   a  dairy   cow  as 
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they  can  on  skim  milk.  Another  idea  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
out  here,  that  yoii  can  feed  a  dairy  calf  anything  and  make  a 
^ood  cow  of  it,  and  nij  experience  as  a  dairyman  refntes  the 
proposition.  Mr.  Scribner  helped  the  matter  a  little,  but  not 
(piite  enough.  Mr.  Gillett  did  better  when  he  classified  the 
feeds  and  said  ^^not  if  you  feed  proper  food."  I  do  not  want 
to  feed  a  heifer  calf  intended  for  dairy  purposes  on  foods  that 
will  make  that  calf  fat.  I  wouldn't  let  that  heifer  calf  suck 
its  mother,  because  in  that  way  I  am  educating  that  calf  away 
from  the  dairy  tendency  toward  meat  production,  and  my 
experience  convinces  me  I  will  spoil  that  calf  in  that  way.  I 
want  to  rear  that  calf  on  protein  foods;  make  a  good,  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  calf;  but  that  calf  has  not  and  never  wnll 
have  any  use  for  beef,  so  what  is  the  use  of  feeding  foods  that 
will  encourage  the  beef  tendencv? 

Tlie  Chairman:  That  is  a  good  answer.  Now,  Mr.  Goo<l- 
rich. 

ilr.  Goodrich :  To  get  right  at  the  answer  I  believe  if  you 
should  let  the  best  bred  heifer  calf  in  the  world  run  with  its 
mother  and  have  its  mother's  full  milk  until  it  is  six  months 
old,  give  it  some  corn  and  make  is  very  excessively  fat  and  keep 
it  that  wav  till  it  freshens  at  two  vears  old,  it  w^ould  not  be 
worth  half  as  nuich  as  though  it  had  been  fed  as  Mrs.  Howie 
would  feed  it,  because  you  have  developed  a  beef  tendency  that 
would  always  stick  to  it.  It  woiild  give  a  good  mess  of  milk 
perhaps  fur  a  while,  but  wiien  you  fed  it  up  to  keep  it  up  to  the 
top  of  its  milk  production,  it  w^ould  begin  to  pile  on  fat  in- 
stead. There  is  a  physiological  reason  for  this  that  I  could 
give,  but  I  guess  T  won't. 

The  (.^hairman :  I  am  going  to  call  for  just  one  more 
answer  to  this  (]U(»stion.  ^fr.  Taylor,  answer  this  same  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  believe  that  we  can  so  feed  a  young  dairy 
bred  calf  in  its  earlv  m'owth,  as  to  ruin  it  as  a  dairy  animal. 
T  do  believe  that  that  only  occurs  once  in  a  great  while,  and 
is  not  liable  to  occur  after  it  gets  into  milk;  tliat  there  are 
more  cows  underfed  than  there  are  overfed,  more  horses  over- 
fed than  underfed,  and  all  men  overfed. 

My  brother,  keep  on  reading  the  dairy  papers  and  believe 
what  you  want  of  them.     Theory  and  practice  were  married 
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a  great  many  years  ago  and  no  man  is  fool  enough  to  print  any- 
thing over  his  signature  in  the  way  of  a  theory  that  does  not 
comport  with  the  best  practitioners  in  that  line.  And  no  man 
is  f(Kjl  enough  to  do  anv  (hiirv  business  in  Wisconsin  that  does 
not  ac(;or(l  with  theory.  Now,  read  all  the  theory  you  can 
and  put  all  that  into  practice.  I  believe  fully  that  if  this  Hol- 
stein  cow  had  aborted  wnth  her  first  calf,  or  had  aborted  with  her 
second  calf,  that  she,  with  all  her  strong  dairy  tendency,  would 
have  been  ruined.  If  she  had  aborted  with  her  third  calf,  her 
fifth  or  sixth,  and  had  not  (M)nceived  again  until  her  ninth  year, 
she  would  have  been  diverted  from  the  dairy  tendency  to  a  beef 
tendency ;  but  she  was  fed  and  fully  grown  and  fully  de- 
V(»loped  to  her  eleventh  year  before  this  occurred,  and  her  tend- 
ency was  fixed  and  yon  could  not  divert  her.  At  the  same  time 
1  want  to  say  that  it  gri(»vc^  me  to  mt,  a  pnre  bred  Guernsey 
calf  or  a  eJersey  calf  with  a  small  amount  of  flesh  on  its  bones 
and  its  carcass,  calculatcnl  by  nature  to  tuni  farm  products  into 
dairy  food  economically,  I  am  sorr}'  to  see  it  underfed  and 
starved  and  tlu^i  have  the  professor  observe  that  they  are  a  de- 
generates weak  race,  hi  such  cases,  it  is  the  lack  of  food,  it  is 
not  the  lack  of  breeding.  If  you  have  calves,  look  after  them 
and  see  that  thev  are  so  fed  that  every  one  of  them  grows 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  they  will  do  it  if  you  are  giving 
them  the  right  kind  of  food.  I  think  we  have  misimderstood 
the  prof(»ssor  hen*,  because  we  have  presumed  that  that  steer 
fe:l  for  l)eef  and  fat  has  been  properly  and  correctly  fed.  I 
want  to  say  that  he  has  not  b(»en  fed  right,  that  the  same  feed 
that  would  grow  and  d(n'elol^  a  daii'y  animal  before  it  comes 
into  milk  is  a  proper  ration  for  a  growing  steer.  The  pro- 
fessor intended  to  give  you  a  growing  developing  ration,  and 
b<>th  the  heifer  and  the  steer  will  grow  and  develop  on  the 
same  ration  until  you  reach  a  certain  limit,  and  then  you  trade 
off  and  you  give  the  heifer  a  dairy  ration  and  she  nuikes  a 
splendid  dairy  cow  and  you  give^  the  stc^r  a  fattening  ration 
and  he  \v\\\  live  up  to  that  about  ninety  days  and  then  he  will 
go  back. 

Ex-Grov.  Hoard:  The  feeding  for  lean  and  the  feeding  for 
fat  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  eflF(K't  on  the  bodily  gi'owth. 

Th(»  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  chfinge  my  ruling  and  call 
u]>on  Governor  Hoard.     I  wish  I  might  call  on  Mr.  Rietbrock 
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and  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Scribner  and  a  lot  of  others,  but  I  am 
going  to  limit  it  to  the  governor. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  set  out  to  spoil  this  heifer  I  told  you 
about,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  spoiled  her.  Yow  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you  that  these  three  successive  heifers  from  the 
one  mother  were  handled  with  the  idea  of  seeing  whether  the 
handling,  the  feed,  etc.,  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
future  character  of  these  heifers.  The  first  one  I  fed  on  skim 
milk  and  oats;  the  second  one,  which  I  spoiled,  I  fed  on  com 
meal.  I  did  all  I  could  to  lower  the  protoplasmic  growth  of 
that  heifer  and  fill  her  up  full  of  carbon.  Corn  meal  is  almost 
pure  carbon.  I  kept  pushing  this  heifer  right  along  and  she 
was  hog-fat  when  she  was  six  months  old.  She  kept  hog  fat 
until  she  was  three  years  old  and  she  was  a  dead  failure  as  a 
cow.  I  intended  she  should  be,  I  hoped  she  would  be,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  sure.  The  first  heifer  I  fed  in  the  way  I  told 
you,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  very  nice  cow,  and  the  third  one  I 
fed  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  and  she  proved  to  be  a  nice 
cow.  These  things,  with  observation,  have  convinced  me  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  judicious  feeding  and  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  dairy  feeding  for  the  development  of  dairy 
cows.  Bees  know  the  value  of  feeding.  They  will  take  a  cer- 
tain food  and  dcveloj)  the  drone,  they  will  take  another  food 
and  develop  the  neuter,  they  will  take  another  kind  of  food  and 
develop  the  qu(^n. 

Mr.  Emery :  I  want  to  speak  just  a  moment  on  this  question, 
and  I  will  answer  dircK'tly  the  first  question,  that  I  am  fully  of 
the  oi)inion  that  this  calf  can  be  seriously  injured  as  a  dairy 
cow  l)v  the  motli()<l  of  feeding.  Whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  horse 
or  a  dog  or  a  cow  that  comes  into  the  world,  they  all  come  with 
certain  inherited  possibilities.  We  call  them  powers  or  ten- 
dencies. Th(\v  are  sini])le  ])<)ssibilities,  and  these  possibilities 
are  brought  out  by  environment  and  these  are  the  two  compre- 
h(»nsive  forces  that  bring  every  individuality  to  its  maturity, 
and  the  great  woi'k  is  the  establishment  of  habit.  Xow,  I  will 
und(^rtake  to  defend  the  ])rop<)siti(m  before  this  audience  that 
the  great  work  of  education  is  in  developing  and  fixing  habit, 
Xow,  when  we  are  fecMling  that  calf,  we  are  fixing  a  muscular 
habit,  we  are  fixing  a  habit  in  that  calf's  constitution,  and  if 
we  shall  so  fcMnl  it  ns  to  fix  the  habit  r)f  laying  on  fat,  there  is 
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that  tendency,  there  is  that  habit,  and  it  goes  on  as  all  other 
habits  go  on,  and  it  weakens  the  dairy  tendency.  ITie  laying 
on  of  flesh  on  the  outside  is  not  a  dairy  tendency,  it  is  not  a 
dairy  habit  It  is  the  converse  of  that,  and  that  habit  created 
is  like  any  other  habit,  it  comes  in  to  hinder  or  weaken  differ- 
ent and  better  tendencies.  We  want  to  fix  the  dairy  habit  in 
this  calf,  and  I  believe  we  fix  that  dairy  habit  by  the  way  it  ap- 
propriates its  food  and  gives  it  energy  to  do  the  specific  work. 
I  believe  this  is  the  fundamental  thought  in  dairying.  The 
teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  dairymen  in  Wisconsin  is  all 
wrong,  unless  this  is  tnie,  and  we  have  got  to  begin  and  learn 
things  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Rietbrock :  Governor  Hoard  has  told  us  that  he  spoiled 
his  heifer  calf  by  his  method  of  feeding.  I  want  to  ask  him  the 
question  if  he  had  fed  the  same  ration  to  steers  of  the  same  age 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  those  steers  ? 

Ex-Gk)v.  Hoard :     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:  Well,  I  do.  It  would  have  spoiled  a  steer 
just  the  same. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  in  listening  to 
this  discussion  some  of  the  audience  have  gained  an  idea  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  divergence  of  opinion  than  there  really 
is.  It  has  been  my  privilege  many  times  to  visit  Governor 
Hoard's  calf  barn  and  also  the  calf  barn  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  the  calves  look  just  alike. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  do  not  want  that  anvone  shall  be  misled 
in  their  breeding  and  handling  and  developing  judgment. 

Secy.  Burchard:  I  think  I  can  }X>rhaps  say  a  word  that 
will  tend  to  harmonize  what  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinions 
here.  If  I  was  to  criticise  what  Professor  Humphrey  has  said 
in  regard  to  feeding  the  calf,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  he 
did  not  specify  quite  enough.  I  believe  every  calf,  in  a  way, 
should  be  fed  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity — not  always  to  the 
limit  of  its  appetite,  because  it  may  overfeed  if  left  to  its  own 
judgment.  Now,  to  do  that,  the  careful  feeder  should  select 
those  feeds  with  a  view  to  developing  first,  in  my  judgment,  a 
healthy  growth,  and  of  course  in  doing  that  we  must  not  for- 
get, as  Mrs.  Howie  has  said,  that  the  calf  has  a  weak  stomach 
afid  cannot  digest  concentrated  food,  nor  what  we  ordinarily  call 
roughage,  at  the  very  first,  though  in  a  few  days  it  will  com- 
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menco  to  nibble  at  some  hay,  if  it  can  get  it.  We  must  be  wise, 
feed  it  to  stimulate  growth,  but  feed  also  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
veloping a  digestive  tract,  and  there  is  where  the  roughage  comes 
in,  and  in  that  way  of  feeding  the  calf,  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
be  very  likely  to  get  on  too  much  fat.  Experiments  have  shown 
tliat  calves  or  steei-s  can  bo  developed  up  to  an  unnatural  growth 
early,  and  unnatural  development  of  fat  as  distinguished  from 
muscular  tissue,  from  lean  meat,  and  I  think  that  to  be  very  ob- 
jectionable in  raising  a  dairy  heifer  or  a  dairy  bull, — for  I  be- 
lieve that  tlie  dairy  bull  should  be  brought  up  the  same  as  the 
dairy  heifer. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  know  you  will  realize  that  I  have  the  failing  of  getting 
excited.  1  presume  that  I  have  made  statements  here  that  have 
not  been  clear  to  you,  and  I  feel  that  our  discussion  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  clear  understanding  between  us  as  t<"> 
what  we  consider  the  natural  muscular  development  and  growth 
on  the  part  of  the  yoimg  animal.  It  is  interesting  for  everj' 
person  to  study  how  meats  are  developed  in  the  different  forms 
of  animals.  Xow,  the  dairy  cow  has  just  as  many  nmsdes  as 
the  beef  cow,  so  far  as  nuiscular  development  is  concerned ;  there 
are  the  same  number  of  muscles  in  her  body  that  there  are  in 
the  heef  animal,  and  in  considering  growth  we  must  consider 
the  conditon  of  those  muscles.  Xow,  fat  and  flesh  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Fat  never  made  an  animal  strong.  If  you  were 
feeding  a  calf  with  the  idea  of  just  developing  fat,  that  animal 
wouldn't  do  for  beef,  for  it  isn't  fat  that  you  want;  it  is  meat, 
muscle  mixed  with  an  amount  of  fat  that  makes  that  meat  juicy 
and  tender.  The  development  of  muscular  strength  in  the  dairy 
calf,  as  we  are  growing  it  to  maturity,  is  no  detriment  whatever 
to  tlie  <levelopment  of  the  ])o\ver  of  the  animal  to  become  a  strong 
dairv  animal;  that  is  what  I  believe.  We  do  not  understand 
the  (liff(*rence  between  fat  and  flesh.  Kx'en  with  Poland  China 
]figs,  you  fcMMl  a  very  fattening  ration,  you  tend  to  develop  a 
ahort-bodied,  small,  round,  dumpy  pig  that  hasn't  growth  enough 
to  make  it  a  de-^irable  pig.  You  can  spoil  that  pig  in  its  de- 
velo])nient  by  the  kind  of  feed  that  you  feed  it,  and  you  can 
spoil  a  heifer. 

Kx-Ciov.  Hoard :     That  is  what  I  did  exactlv. 

l^rof,  TTnm]>hrev:     But  in  proper  development,  I  say  you 
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could  not  overfeed  that  animal  with  the  class  of  food  that  would 
develop  its  proper  growth,  which  would  not  be  a  fat  growth  but 
a  natural  growth. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     That  is  all  right 

l^rof .  Humphrey :  You  have  seen  beef  animals  put  onto  the 
nuxrket  that  were  not  raised  by  new  milk  alone,  and  perhaps 
tliey  were  equally  as  good,  when  finished,  as  some  of  those  that 
grew  up  at  the  side  of  their  dams.  We  have  some  steers  in  oui 
herd  today  at  the  University  farm  tliat  as  yearlings  were  as 
til  in  and  scrawny — 1  won't  say  scrawny, — but  as  thin  in  natural 
development  as  any  dairy  heifer  would  he.  That  is,  they  had  a 
peculiar  conformation  different  to  the  fouus  of  some  of  our 
dairy  animals,  but  though  they  were  lean  they  were  strong 
Xovv,  they  had  to  have  fet»ding  capacity,  and  those  steers  with 
that  beef  tendency  have  developed  into  perfect  beef  animals, 
when,  if  they  possessed  a  strong  dairy  tendency  that  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  further,  I  hope  that  we  under- 
stand each  other  now,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  vou  to  decide  what 
will  l:e  the  best  ration  for  developing  that  perfect  growth.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  because  if  I  fixed  a  ration  for  you,  perhaps  the 
tendency  of  that  animal  might  go  back  and  fail  in  proper  devel- 
opment. You  must  study  this  thing,  give  it  your  close  atten- 
tion and  decide  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  believe  that  the  average  farmer,  all  over 
the  country,  the  average  dairyman,  underfeeds  his  calves  and 
that  he  thereby  hurts  their  constitution,  so  that  when  they  are 
grown  up  they  are  not  able  to  digest  and  assimilate  their  food. 
So  I  say  we  better  encourage  them  to  more  liberal  feeding  and 
the  right  kind  of  feeding.  We  do  not  pretend  to  feed  our 
heifers  on  com  meal.  T\\e\  get  a  little  ensilage,  the  leafy  part, 
l)ut  they  have  bran  and  oats  and  hay,  and  if  they  put  on  a  little 
flesh  with  that  kind  of  feeding,  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  That 
is  where  I  stand. 

Mr.  Everett :     And  that  is  pretty  near  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Jacobs :  I  stand  upon  the  some  ground  that  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner has  taken.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  imprass  upon 
the  farmers  in  this  country  and  in  this  state  the  necessity  of 
feeding  this  calf  lil)erally  and  feeding  it  all  the  time.  We  have 
learned  from  the  sheepmen  that  if  a  sheep  has  a  sick  time,  or  is 
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short  of  feed,  there  is  a  place  comes  in  the  wool,  a  weak  place  in 
the  fabric  cforresponding  to  that  sickness.  Xow,  this  dairy  calf, 
perhaps  you  have  been  caring  for  it  and  feeding  it  reasonably 
well  up  to  alwjut  five  or  six  months,  and  then  you  consider  this 
calf  can  get  along  without  milk,  and  yow  turn  it  out  and  you 
don't  pay  mucli  attention  to  it,  and  it  runs  and  has  to  take  pot 
luck  with  the  rest  of  the  h(n*d,  or  perhaps  the  flies  are  getting 
bad ;  and  I  tell  you  that  calf  will  never  get  over  that  experience. 
You  must  kco])  fc(»ding  it,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  down 
for  one  minut<» ;  it  must  be  kept  growing  and  thriving  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Everett :  I  believe  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
is  one  of  the  leading  dairymen  of  this  state,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  his  o]Mnion  is  on  this  subject. 

The  C'hainnan:  1  believe  I  have  as  prrmounced  opinions  as 
any  of  the  rest  of  you,  and  yet  I  agree  with  the  rest  of  you. 
After  all,  there  is  v<'rv  little  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
Tlie  i)rofessor  ex])lains  that  when  he  says  flesh  he  means  a  large 
development  of  the  muscular  tissue.  I  have  come  myself  to  be- 
lieve in  a  great<»r  d(»v(*l()])ment,  a  more  rapid  development  of  the 
dairv  cow.  We  hav(^  l>een  tr<iubled  quite  cx3nsiderablv  with 
contagi(ms  calf  cholera,  and  f(»r  tliat  reason  we  have  not  l>6cn 
able  to  crowd  our  calves  as  hard  as  we  have  done  in  forme? 
years,  but  T  do  intend  to  so  feed  them  that  they  may  grow  rap- 
idly every  day  of  their  lives.  I  dcm't  want  them  fat,  but  I 
want  them  to  make  just  as  larg(».  muscular  growth  as  possible 
and  when  the  time  counts  for  them  to  freshen,  I  do  not  mind 
if  thev  at  that  time  bt^'ome  somewhat  fleshv.  Thev  are  never 
fed  fattening  food,  by  that  I  m(*an  grain  food.  They  do  have 
silaire  and  clover  hav  for  rou<i:hatre.  I  never  have  had  a  heifer 
properly  bre<l  but  what  would  milk  that  flesh  oflF  at  once.  My 
own  experi(Mice  shows  me  that  that  class  of  heifers,  grown  in 
that  nnniner,  make  by  far  the  best  cows  in  my  herd. 

Mr.  P/Uierv:  Don't  vou  think  the  so-(»alled  c^lf  cholera  is 
dne  to  overfeeding? 

The  rhainnan:  No,  sir,  I  know  it  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  it.     Tt  is  a  contajiious  disease. 

Mr.  (ioodri<'h:  T  have  known  them  to  have  calf  cholera  l>e- 
f«.re  thev  have  (»aten  at  all. 

■ 

Mr.  Kver(»tt:      It  strikers  uie  that  our  point  is  to  teach  the 
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^larathon  county  fanner  and  every  other  farmer  how  to  prop- 
erly rear  good  calves  for  dairy  pnq^oses,  and  the  matter  is  sim- 
])le.  I  happen  to  be  an  old  calf  breeder.  I  kept  on  my  farm  a 
herd  of  gi-ade  Jerseys,  and  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  of  the  Oruick- 
shank  type.  The  grade  Jerseys  were  raised  on  skim  milk  and 
I  would  rather  have  a  skim  milk  calf  for  dairy  purposes  than  to 
have  a  whole  milk  dairy  calf.  ifr.  Scribner  said  he  would  like 
his  heifer  calves  to  have  a  little  ensilage,  but  he  is  particular 
that  it  should  be  the  leaf  {)ortion.  I  let  my  Shorthorn  calves, 
have  all  the  ensilage  tliey  wanted,  but  never  the  heifer  dairy 
calves,  just  a  little  of  the  leafy  part  of  the  ensilage  to  add  a 
little  succulence  to  the  ration.  Ifow,  I  suppose  I  will  hurt 
Mrs.  Howie's  feelings  wlien  I  say  that  T  always  took  the  calf 
away  from  its  mother  immediately.  It  was  always  my  part 
tt)  take  the  calf  a  way  from  its  mother  at  once.  Of  course,  I 
mean  I  did  not  let  the  calf  suckle  its  mother.  I  did  not  sep- 
arate the  two  entirely,  but  ]>laced  the  calf  at  the  cow's  head  and 
would  sit  down  myself  and  milk  the  cow  instead  of  letting  the 
calf  do  the  milking,  and  not  one  will  ever  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  calves ;  that  is,  the  one  that  is  milking  and  the 
one  that  she  is  licking.  Then  the  next  thing  is  to  take  a  little 
of  that  whole  milk  and  teach  the  calf  to  drink  t.  I  want  to 
encourage  these  Marathon  county  farmers  to  raise  calves,  be- 
cause they  have  a  splendid  country  here  to  do  it  in. 

A  Member :  I  w^ant  to  ask  some  of  yon  dairymen  a  question 
about  breeding.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  had  three  kinds  of 
bulls  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  What  do  you  think  is  the  re- 
sult ? 

Mr.  Everett:  He  has  got  hash.  Choose  the  breed  that  you 
like  best  and  stick  to  that  breed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  when- 
ever you  buy  a  sire  buy  one  of  the  same  breed,  and  breed  in 
line  as  nearly  as  you  can.  T  want  to  say  about  teaching  a  calf 
to  drink,  we  must  have  patience,  remember  when  some  of  you 
were  boys  you  didn't  know  half  as  much  as  the  calf,  and  don't 
^et  mad  at  it  and  slap  it  because  it  doesn't  eat  the  first  time.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  teaching  the  little  calf  to  suck  my  fingers. 
Feed  them  this  milk  all  the  time  and  in  small  quantities,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  The  whole  proposition  is  butter  fat; 
that  is  what  we  are  after.  The  cow  isn't  worth  anything 
that  doesnH  give  lots  of  butter  fat.     You  can't  afford  to  feed 
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this  calf  butter  fat,  so  you  take  the  butter  fat  out  of  the  milk 
and  send  it  to  the  creamery  and  after  a  little  while  you  begin 
to  add  skim  milk  to  this  whole  milk,  so  that  when  the  calf  is  ten 
days  old  you  have  ceased  feeding  mother's  full  milk  and  are 
feeding  skim  milk.  You  must  add  something  to  that  skim 
milk,  and  for  this  I  use  oil  meal  jelly.  I  pour  boiling  hot  water 
over  a  quart  or  two  of  oil  meal,  and  in  a  little  while  it  becomes 
oil  meal  jelly.  You  add  a  tablespoonful  of  this  jelly  to  the  skim 
milk,  and  it  will  dissolve,  it  is  better  than  butter  fat  for  the 
calf.  About  the  same  time  I  teach  this  calf  to  eat  whole  oats. 
Take  a  handful  of  the  oats  and  smear  them  on  the  calPs  nose 
and  the  oats  will  stick  there  and  they  will  begin  to  eat  and  there 
is  nothing  better  for  them.  Raise  a  little  clover  hay  and  al- 
ways keep  it  where  the  calves  will  help  themselves  and  you  have 
a  good  combination  of  feed.  After  they  begin  to  eat  the  oata, 
you  can  leave  the  jelly  out  of  the  skim  milk,  because  there  is 
enough  fat  in  the  oats  and  in  the  clover  hay.  Give  them  a  little 
bit  of  leafy  ensilage  now  and  then.  My  spring  calves  I  keep 
in  the  bam  all  summer  long  and  all  the  next  winter.  Don't 
turn  spring  calves  out  to  fight  flies,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little 
green  grass  which  will  probably  give  them  scours.  Keeplhem 
in  the  bam  all  summer  and  feed  them  the  same  as  you  did  in 
the  winter  and  you  have  got  a  good  calf  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
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SECRETARY'S  ANMJAL  REPORT. 

I 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
for  the  past  year. 

The  total  expenses  incurred  since  our  last  annual  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Platteville  last  February,  amount  to 
$3,378.49,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Convention  expenses $414.29 

Convention  premiums 196.40 

Cheese  instructor  (Aderhold)  . 1,087.00 

Creamery  instructor  (Comeliuson) 876.00 

Swiss  cheese  instructor  (Marty) 785.00 

Swiss  cheese  expenses 19.80 

Total $3,378.49 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  instructors  collected  from  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  $313.50,  which  was  applied  directly 
on  their  per  diem  and  did  not  pass  into  the  treasury. 

There  is  in  the  treasurer's  hands  at  this  date,  if  there  are  no 
errors  in  my  account  $1,354.07,  with  which  to  pay  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  secretary  $303.27,  the  W.  D.  Hoard  Co.'s 
bill  for  printing  programs  and  other  items  $26.10;  the  ex- 
penses and  premiums  of  this  convention,  which  may  reach  $750 
to  $800.  This  will  leave  a  probable  balance  in  his  hands  of 
about  $200,  besides  what  may  be  collected  for  annual  member- 
ships at  this  convention. 

We  have  had  but  three  instructors  in  the  field  during  the 
past  year  and  the  foregoing  finnancial  statement  explains  why 
more  were  not  employed.  There  was  no  money  available  to  pay 
them. 

I  believe  these  instructors  have  been  doing  better  work  than 
ever  before,  but  when  I  look  over  the  field  and  see  how  much 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  line,  and  how  little  it  is  possible  to  ae- 
complish  with  the  meager  force  at  conmiand  I  am  well  nigh  dis- 
couraged.    I  had  hoped  that  the  present  legislature  would  con- 
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sider  this  problem  and  do  something  towards  putting  Wiscon- 
sin in  line  with  neighl)oring  and  competing  states,  but  I  see  no 
indications  of  any  disposition  in  that  direction.  Possibly  a 
resolution  on  that  subject  expressing  the  views  of  this  conven- 
tion would  not  be  amiss. 

I  tnist  it  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  I  add  a  few 
words  f)ersoiial.  I  have  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
this  Association  for  nearly  eight  years,  much  of  the  time  at  some 
sacrifice  of  that  relief  from  labor  which  advancing  years  and  a 
multiplication  of  other  duties  invite.  But  I  have  greatly  en- 
joved  the  work  and  have  allowed  mvself  to  believe  that  it  has 
resulted  in  some  benefit  to  the  dairy  interests  of  Wisconsin.  I 
realize  that  it  is  usually  considered  ungracious  to  decline  what 
has  not  l)ocn  tendere<l,  but  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  such 
favor  from  successive  annual  conventions  of  this  association  that 
it  do(^  not  appear  to  me  to  be  improper  to  request  that  my  name 
may  not  be  considered  by  your  committee  on  nominations  or  by 
the  convention  when  officers  are  to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  My  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  past^  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  practicable  for  me  to  meet  with  you  in  future 
conventions,  relieved  of  the  care  and  anxiety  inseparable  from 
official  responsibility. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  BtTROHARD, 

Secretary. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Emery,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

E!x-Gov.  Hoard  oflFered  the  following  motion : 

"I  move  a  special  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  Secretary  Bnrchard,  for  his  faithful,  earnest  and  zealous 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  Secretary  of  this  Association. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

Adjourned  till  10  oVlock  next  day. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

February  10,  1905,  10  a.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 


THE  OLOVER  l^Efl.T  AS  IT  WAS  IN  1850.      . 

Hon.  fTohn  C  dark. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
jvath  you  on  this  memorable  occasion,  as  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
many  old  friends  and  acquaintances  of  days  gone  by.  Having 
been  appointed  as  the  Antiquary  to  tell  you  of  the  last  sixty 
years'  progfess  of  Wisconsin  grasses,  my  friend,  Mr.  Roaen- 
berry,  will  read  and  tell  you  my  views,  recollections  and  knowl- 
edge which  I  trust  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  of  Marathon  County  and  Wis- 
consin: It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  that  I  should  be  in- 
vited to  address  a  lot  of  farmers  and  dairymen  on  the  subject 
of  grass,  clover  and  timothy,  or  any  other  subject  unless  it  per- 
tained to  lumbering,  from  the  forest  to  the  mill,  through  the 
mill  to  the  raft,  the  raft  down  the  river  over  the  wild  Big  Bull 
Falls,  over  the  raging  rapids  of  the  Wisconsin,  then  on  down 
its  crooked  and  winding  way,  among  the  sand  bars  and  shoals, 
to  the  Mississippi  and  a  market  for  our  lumber,  which  occupa- 
tion and  business  I  followed  from  1845  to  1884,  commencing 
as  a  cook  in  a  shanty,  and  ending  as  a  manufacturing  lumber- 
man. 

These  things  might  be  told  of  with  incidents  that  might 
be  interesting  as  histor\',  but  would  be  useless  on  the  cow  ques- 
tion, but  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  the  grass  and  the  clover. 

THE    STBUOGLES    OF    THE    EARLY    PIONEERS    TO    GET    INTO    THE 

WISCONSIN  VAL.LEY. 

This  country  was  a  dense  and  unsubdued  forest  from  the 
place  where  Stevens  Point  is  located  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
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Superior  on  the  north.  To  open  np  the  country  for  the  business 
^  of  lumbering  was  no  child's  play,  but  was  work  for  men  of  stal- 
wart bodies  and  determination  of  mind.  Such  w^re  the  men 
who  opened  this  vast  expanse  of  territory. 

When  George  Stevens  started  from  Belvidere,  111.,  with 
three  ox  teams,  to  come  here  in  1840,  it  was  mostly  prairie  land 
to  near  Fort  Winnebago ;  from  there  on  to  Stevens  Point,  were 
oak  openings  and  sandy  plains,  \vith  a  trail  made  by  the  Indians 
to  Point  Bausee,  where  Whitney  built  ihe  first  lumber  institu- 
tion in  the  valley.  Thereby  Point  Bausee  became  the  basis 
of  all  migrations  to  the  north.  It  was  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, being  at  the  foot  of  the  long  series  of  rapids  on  the  river. 

There  the  Menominee  Indians  would  gather  at  times  for 
their  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  -  In  1848  there  were 
over  five  hundred  Indians,  with  Chief  Oshkosh  at  their  head, 
holding  a  pow-wow,  or  council,  over  the  sale  of  their  reserva- 
ton  to  the  government.  Their  lands  extended  from  about 
Fort  Winnebago  to  Big  Bull  Falls  on  the  north,  and  from  the 
Black  river  on  the  west,  to  the  Fox  river  on  the  east.  This 
region  was  covered  with  heavy  forests.  The  wealth  in  the 
magnificent  pine  was  as  alluring  to  the  pioneer,  as  ever  the  gold 
fields  of  Oalifomia  were  in  1849.  The  question  of  how  to 
get  at  it  to  make  it  marketable  was  the  absorbing  thought  of  all 
minds.  Migratory  pioneers  are  not  generally  the  possessors  of 
much,  if  any,  ready  money.  All  the  wealth  they  possessed  was 
stout  hearts,  strong  muscles,  and  common  sense,  with  physique 
enough  to  knock  a  bull  down.  Such  were  the  men  that  first 
tackled  this  great  forest. 

With  their  means,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  open  roads  to 
the  several  water  powers  where  saw  mills  were  to  be  erected, 
as  there  was  no  money  to  build  them  "with,  so  log  canoes  were 
hewn  out  of  the  woods  and  supplies  of  every  name  and  nature 
that  were  necessarv  for  their  sustenance  were  boated  bv  the 
canoes  in  summer  season,  and  the  ice  on  the  river  furnished  the 
road  in  winter,  upon  which  supplies  were  fetched  into  the  coun- 
\r\\  At  this  time,  there  was  but  one  house  between  Madison 
and  Fort  Winnebago,  and  but  tvvo  houses  from  the  Fort  to 
Point  Bausee,  which  were  kept  by  men  who  had  Indian  women 
for  wives.     The  population  in  1845  of  thp  valley  from  Point 
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Baiisee  in  the  whole  pinery  was  only  three  hundred,  about  all 
men,  with  about  twelve  or  fifteen  women. 

The  reputation  given  the  country  by  the  traders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  was  that  the  land  was  stony,  sandy  and 
barren,  mountainous  and  marehy,  cold  and  unhealthy  and  not 
fit  for  farming,  or  ever  to  live  in  by  civilized  people;  and  that 
was  the  impression  of  the  lumbermen  for  many  years.  They 
tliought  that  all  the  lands  that  would  pay  them  to  cultivate,  w6re 
the  islands  in  the  river,  and  the  bottom  lands  on  the  banks, 
which  grew  blue  joint  and  red  top  grasses,  where  the  hay  used 
by  the  lumbermen  was  cut  They  soon  found  that  the  high 
grounds  would  raise  hay  and  pot-atoes,  if  nothing  else. 

When  the  logging  roads  were  cut,  to  draw  the  saw  logs  to  the 
river,  horses  as  well  as  oxen  were  used.  The  horses  manured 
the  roads  and  in  the  spring  timothy  and  clover  would  spring 
u})  as  thick  and  straight  and  stout  as  it  ever  did  in  any  meadow. 

Here  I  would  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  in  1844. 

Two  yoke  of  oxen  strayed  away  from  home  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  Tliey  had  been  gone  several  days,  and  two  men, 
Martin  Lynch  and  another,  were  sent  to  hunt  them  up.  After 
the  oxen  had  entered  the  forest  a  few  miles,  they  lost  their  bear- 
ings and  got  bewildered  and  were  lost.  They  were,  gone  two 
weeks  and  had  nothing  to  live  on  with  them,  but  the  luscious 
blue  joint  grass  which  kept  them  in  good  order  and  fat  enough 
to  butcher  for  beef.  Lumbermen,  as  soon  as  the  snow  was  gone 
in  the  spring,  would  turn  the  cattle  out  to  get  their  own  living, 
and  in  a  month  or  so,  they  would  be  fat  enough  for  prime  beef. 
I  relate  this  to  show  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  growing  of 
grasses. 

But  it  took  several  years  before  the  clearing  of  the  hard  wood 
ridge  was  tackled.  The  Marshall  farm  was  about  the  first. 
Benjamin  Single,  Joe  Briggs,  Jos.  Dessert,  James  Moore,  Ben 
Barry,  H.  Pearson,  Abraham  Bradley,  Ed.  Armstrong  and  W. 
E.  Maine  cleared  land  on  the  hardwood  ridges  in  the  later 
forties,  and  the  early  fifties.  After  these  men  showed  their 
success,  many  others  followed.  In  1855  the  Glerman  immi- 
gration commenced  and  their  number  has  increased  ever  since, 
especially  since  1870,  until  nearly  one-half  of  the  country  is 
German  or  of  German  descent.  They  are  a  good  class  of  peo- 
ple; patient,  industrious,  frugal,  honest  and  trusty.     IN^o  more 
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can  he  said  of  any  people.  We  tave  also  a  large  class  of  Irish 
settlers,  who  are  as  good  a  class  of  people  as  any  in  Wisconsin. 
The  Poles  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  are  good  farmers, 
and  home  builders,  but  rather  clannish,  in  their  ways  and  liv- 
ing. All  these  people  on  the  farms  grow  all  kinds  of  crops. 
To  enumerate  them  would  take  a  fapner.  A  walk  through  our 
exhibition  on  fair  day  tells  more  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
soil  than  can  be  done  by  any  tongue  or  pen. 

The  county  today  with  its  lovely  and  beautiful  Wausaji, 
surpassing  every  other  city  in  Wisconsin  of  its  size,  with  its 
fine  schools,  churches,  public  library  and  dwellings  is  the  pride 
of  every  citizen  within  its  limits.  In  the  country,  wherever 
you  go,  you  find  growing  villages  with  schools  and  churches. 
The  farms  you  pass  by  have  fine  stables,  homes  and  bams  for 
horses,  and  the  fields  are  well  cultivated  and  beautiful  to  look 
upon.  What  a  change  in  one  short  life,  from  a  howling  wilder- 
ness to  a  lovely,  beautiful  Eden,  where  peace  and  tranquility 
reign  and  everything  is  lovely. 


THE  OT/>VETt  BP:;IT  as  IT  IS  IN  1005. 

John  F.   Lament. 

« 

My  friend,  Mr.  Olark,  has  told  you  in  an  entertaining  way 
of  the  clover  belt  before  the  white  man  knew  that  this  could  be 
develo]ie(l  into  a  profitable  agricultural  region.  It  is  fit  that  I 
should  t^ke  a  little  of  your  time  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  class 
'>f  hardy  pioneers  represented  here  by  Mr.  dark.  They  came 
[o  this  se(»tion  when  only  men  of  sterling  character  and  tried 
worth  could  withstancl  the  hardships  incident  to  the  develop- 
n)ent  of  this  magnificent  heritage,  then  so  far  removed  from 
the  comforts  and  prosperity  of  a  developed  civilization.  All 
that  we  of  this  generation  have  today  is  due  to  their  foresight, 
industry  and  ]>ersistence.  They  brought  to  this  valley  the  pres- 
ent means  of  trans]>ortation  and  all  the  methods  of  developing 
our  natural  resources.     Many  of  them  sacrificed  without  pe- 
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cuniary  gain,  their  health,  their  worldly  comfort  and  their  pos- 
sibility of  material  wealth  to  give  to  us  title  to  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  properties  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  All  honor 
is  due  them  and  ilo  man  took  a  more  important  part  and  no 
njime  is  better  and  more  favorably  known  in  the  historical  an- 
nals of  this  region. than  that  of  John  C.  Qark. 

When  I  speak  in  this  paper  of  the  clover  belt  I  have  in  mind 
all  of  that  territory  which  lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Black 
river  in  Clark  county  on  the  west  and  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Shawano  and  Marathon  counties  on  the  east;  between 
Grand  Rapids  on  the  soiith  and  Medford  and  Merrill  on  the 
north.  We  leam  from  a  survey  of  the  soils  made  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Weidman  that  there  are  in  general  two  great  areas  of 
different  kinds  of  soils  in  this  belt.  They  are  named  by  him 
the  "Colby  Clay  Loam"  and  the  "Marathon  Loam"  the  former 
covering  about  four-fifths  of  the  territory  described.  The 
Oolby  Olay  Loam  is  described  as  a  heavy  soil,  imiform  in  tex- 
ture and  composition,  and  is  a  result  of  the  glacial  action  of 
the  Great  Ice  Age.  It  being  in  what  geologists  term  the  "Old 
Drift,"  there  are  no  lakes,  basins  or  swamps.  The  ground  is 
well  drained  and  gently  rolling.  Dr.  Weidman  tells  us  that 
this  drift  has  been  weathered,  to  appropriate  material  for  soils 
to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet  and  that  the  surface  is  en- 
riched l)y  from  six  to  ten  inches  with  abundant  decayed  organic 
matter. 

His  further  statement  is  that,  "The  deep  weathering  of  these 
old  drift  formations  forming  the  Colby  clay  soil  makes  them 
of  especial  value  to  agriculture.  Similar  soil  conditions  pre- 
vail here  as  upon  the  old  drift  formations  which  constitute  the 
richest  agricultural  regions  of  Southern  Iowa,  !Nbrthern  Miss- 
ouri, and  Northwestern  Kansas.  This  Colby  Clay  covers  an 
area  of  about  twenty-three  hundred  square  miles. 

The  Marathon  Loam  has  many  characteristics  of  the  Colby 
day  but  it  is  a  lighter  clay  soil.  We  find  in  the  Marathon 
Loam  a  few  boulders  and  some  gravel.  It  is  residual  soil,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  decomposition  of  granite,  green- 
stone and  other  crystalline  rock.  It  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest  growth  and  has  an  exceedingly  rich  top  soil. 

In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  we  have  a  sandy  soil 
owing"  its  origin  to  the  accumulation  of  successive  layers  of 
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gravel,  sand  and  silt  deposited  by  the  river  floods  during  the 
glacial  period.  It  has  been  described  as  being  similar  to  the 
truck  soils  of  Maryland,  Xew  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 

In  connection  with  the  soil  of  this  region  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  climate,  if  we  are  to  discover  the  reason  for 
the  wonderful  growth  of  clover.  Again  I  quote  from  Dr. 
Weidman  who  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  clover  belt  His 
theory  is,  "That  the  weather  conditions  of  the  area  are  modi- 
fied appreciably  by  the  two  great  lakes,  Superior  and  Michi- 
gan, on  the  north  and  east.  Neither  of  these  lakes  freezes  over 
in  winter  and  because  of  their  large  area,  32,000  and  22,400 
square  miles,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  winter  winds  come 
from  their  directions  both  their  temperature  and  their  humidity 
are  increased.  In  like  manner,  during  the  summer  months 
the  lakes  tend  to  make  the  air  cooler  whenever  the  winds  come 
from  their  direction,  for  the  body  of  I^ke  Superior  rarely 
reaches  a  temperature  higher  than  46°  F.  and  much  the  same 
conditions  hold  for  Lake  Michigan." 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  ten  years  from  1892  to  1901 
is  given  as  30.6  inches,  and  for  the  same  period  for  the  grow- 
ing-season from  April  to  September  is  21  inches.  An  extended 
season  of  drouth  in  tliis  section  has  never  been  known.  Dr. 
Weidman's  final  conclusion  on  the  climatic  conditions  is  as 
follows:  "In  the  matter  of  a  larger  development  along  al- 
ready \\'ell  established  lines  of  agriculture,  such  as  dairying, 
climatic  conditions  are  especially  important  In  the  dairying 
industry  a  comparison  of  the  climate  of  the  northern  countiea 
with  the  southern  counties  of  the  state  and  with  the  dairying 
sections  of  the  country  shows  this  region  to  be  especially  fav- 
ored. Throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
area  here  decribed,  there  is  sufiicient  fall  of  rain  to  cause  a  con- 
tinuous growth  of  nutritive  grass  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the 
climate  is  sufiiciently  cool  to  produce  the  best  flavored  milk,  a 
highly  important  factor  in  making  the  best  grade  of  butter  and 
especially  important  in  the  production  of  the  best  flavored 
varieties  of  cheese." 

I  am  now  about  ready  to  submit  to  your  verdict  the  query 
that  with  a  soil  of  this  character  and  a  climate  that  could  not 
l)e  bettered  for  the  growth  of  forage  crops  have  we  not  an  ideal 
condition  for  the  development  of  one  of  the  greatest,  ii  not  the 
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greatest,  dairy  section  of  the  country  ?  Clover  is  listed  as  the 
greatest  of  all  forage  plants  for  the  'dairy  cow,  and  here  it 
grows  not  only  abundantly  but  with  a  luxurious  extravagance 
that  is  beyond  the  belief  of  any  man  who  never  gave  this  sec- 
ton  close  study.  And  what  a  wonderful  plant  it  is !  It  gives 
you  twice  the  return  in  fodder  that  timothy  does  and  at  the 
same  time  enriches  and  puts  into  the  soil  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  any  kind  of  crop.  While  its  top  is  giving  forage, 
its  roots  are  working  overtime  storing  the  nitrogen  so  necessary 
to  the  soil.  No  farmer  who  persistently  and  intelligently  grew 
clover  ever  had  a  worn  out  soil. 

To  one  who  takes  the  matters  I  have  outlined  and  present 
conditions  into  consideration  it  will  seem  strange  that  the 
farmers  of  this  belt  did  not  earlier  turn  their  attention  to 
dairying,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  until  within  the  last 
decade  the  principal  business  of  this  section  was  lumbering  and 
that  wA  are  comparatively  new  as  an  agricultural  community. 
Xot  many  years  ago  the  lumber  camps  furnished  markets  for 
hay,  pork  and  potatoes  and  the  farmer  clearing  up  the  new  farm 
grew  that  crop  which  quickly  and  surely  brought  him  cash  for 
his  labor.  With  the  exit  of  the  lumberman  came  the  entry  of  a 
new  kind  of  farming  and  we  were  not  long  in  learning  that 
there  was  a  great  market  away  from  home  for  the  staple  that 
we  were  in  the  best  condition  to  produce.  With  this  new 
knowledge  has  come  a  desire  for  improved  stock  and  here  and 
there  throughout  this  territory  has  been  built,  almost  in  a  day 
it  would  seem,  many  cheese  and  butter  factories,  until  we 
have  in  every  town  a  place  for  marketing  the  milk  where  it  can 
be  manufactured  into  cheese  or  butter.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  hardly  a  factory  in  this  whole  region.  Fifteen  years  from 
now  there  vvill  be  a  factory  or  a  skimming  station  at  every 
cross  roads.' 

I  have  made  some  effort  to  get  a  systematic  report  from  each 
town  clerk  in  Marathon  county  as  to  the  location  of  the  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories  and  skimming  stations  in  the  county  and 
the  map  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  this  industry  has 
grown.  The  produc'ts  of  these  factories  go  all  over  the  United 
States.  One  butter  factory  near  Edgar  ships  its  entire  output 
to  Washington,  D.  0.  Others  have  an  established  trade  in 
other  cities  in  the  east.     But  little  of  the  butter  produced  is 
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handled  by  the  jobbers  in  Chicago.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  true  of  the  cheese  factories.  Much  of  the  cheese  seems  to  be 
shipped  under  contract  and  the  boxes  are  marked  witii  the 
name  of  some  large  Chicago  firm  before  leaving  the  Marathon 
county  factory.  So  much  faith  have  I  in  this  territory  that  if 
I  were  the  boss  every  package  of  cheese  or  butter  shipped  from 
this  belt  would  be  so  labelled  that  eveiy  observer  would  know 
just  where  it  came  from. 

There  is  a  cheese  f  Actory  near  Colby  that  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation all  its  own  and  so  well  is  it  known  on  the  market  that  all 
the  factories  in  that  vicinity  have  taken  advantage  of  ita  good 
name  and  any  package  marked  "Colby  Cheese''  brings  a  ready 
sale  and  the  top  price. "  The  Steinwand  factory  was  established 
many  years  ago  and  was  among  the  first  that  was  put  upon  a 
paying  basis  in  this  section.  I  am  informed  that  great  care 
was  taken  in  the  manufacturing  of  its  cheese  from  the  start  and 
today  its  whole  output  is  handled  by  one  of  the  largest  grocery 
houses  in  Milwaukee  and  commands  a  price  which  is  always 
above  the  market  quotation. 

But  my  time  is  up  and  I  must  hasten.  To  discuss  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  small  farm  dairy  into  the  co-operative  creamery 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.     You  doubtless  know  more  about  it 

0 

than  I  do,  and  I  presume  our  history  in  this  respect  is  not 
essentially  diifcrent  from  the  history  of  the  development  of 
other  dairy  sections. 

If  I  had  the  time  I  might  tell  you  of  the  efforts  made  to  get 
better  stock  into  the  country  and  the  work  of  educating  people 
to  an  appreciation  of  our  possibilities,  of  the  influence  of  our 
fair,  and  qf  our  county  agricultural  school  in  this  respect. 

I  will  only  say  that  the  clover  belt  today,  with  its  wealth  of 
cleared  farms,  rich  soil,  excellent  farmers  and  enthusiastic  citi- 
zens is  only  a  beginning.  Its  future  is  assured  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  richest  and  best  known  agricultural  section 
of  this  splendid  state  of  Wiscx^nsin.  Go  where  you  will,  you 
cannot  find  a  richer  soil,  a  better  climate  nor  a  more  industrious 
class  of  citizens,  and  some  day,  and  that  before  we  are  much 
older,  the  farm  projierty  now  on  the  market  in  the  clover  belt 
cannot  be  bought  for  love  or  money.  Here  no  man  will  ever 
l)e  lost  in  a  blizzard,  and  no  crop  will  ever  die  for  want  of  water, 
tlie  locust  and  the  army  worm  will  find  sustenance  further  west 
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This  will  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  populated 
with  a  contented  people  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  her 
greatest  gifts,  a  heritage  unrivalled,  the  pride  of  the  Badger 
State. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bietbrock:  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Lament  is  our  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  has  been  for  ten  years,  he  is  the  man  of 
all  men  that  can  tell  us  something  about  this  question  of  agri- 
cultural schools. 

Mr.  Lament:  During  the  past  six  or  seven  years  through- 
out the  state  of  Wisconsin  there  has  been  something  of  a  move- 
ment toward  infusing  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  into  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state.  That  movement  was  led  by  the  state  su- 
perintendents of  the  past  twelve  or  sixteen  years  and  reached  its 
highest  development,  I  think,  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 
We  have  done  what  we  could.  You  remember  that  teachers 
some  four  or  five  years  ago  were  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion upon  elementary  agriculture.  That  had  but  little  effect, 
because  most  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  opportunity  of  getting 
the  preparation  necessary,  except  in  those  counties  that  have 
county  training  schools  where  they  have  some  facilities  of  that 
kind.  But  it  is  not  practical,  because  we  have  not  the  tools 
with  which  to  work.  We  have  not  the  sentiment  among  the 
farmers  themselves  to  have  that  introduced,  but  we  have  done 
all  we  could  in  that  direction  and  the  movement  has  grown 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  fully  expect  that  within  the  next  ten 
years  we  will  have  more  and  more  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Lament  spoke  about  the  Colby  club 
cheese  factory.  We  have  that  on  our  table  at  home,  and  it  is 
the  best  cheese  we  can  get  and  we  know  where  we  can  get  it 
What  this  factory  has  done  in  building  up  a  reputation  for 
itself,  other  factories  in  Marathon  and  adjoining  counties  might 
do. 

Mr.  Emery :  The  remarks  that  Mr.  Lament  made  in  regard 
to  getting  statistics  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  county  ap- 
peals to  me.     Two  years  ago  we  undertook  to  provide  a  law 
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by  which  we  could  ascertain  accurate  statistics  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts, but  the  reports  that  have  (5ome  in  have  been  disappointing. 
The  law  required  the  assessors  in  the  respective  towns,  cities 
and  villages  where  factories  are  located  to  make  reports  as  to 
the  names  of  these  factories,  and  Ae  output  of  the  factories. 
But  few  of  the  counties  have  given  accurate  statistics,  while 
others  are  worse  than  worthless,  and  I  deem  it  a  great  misfor- 
tune that  we  can  secure  no  accurate  statistics  in  this  great  dairy 
state.  In  Minnesota  and  Iowa  they  seem  to  have  no  trouble, 
the  great  state  of  New  York  has  accurate  statistics,  but  we,  so 
far,  have  been  unable  to  ohtain  them. 

Mr.  Curtin  of  Calumet  county  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
legislature,  requiring  that  all  cheese  factories  in  the  state  shall 
obtain  a  stencil  from  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  for 
which  they  are  required  to  pay  one  dollar,  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  stencil  the  cheese  manufactured  in  their  factories, 
providing  it  is  up  to  a  certain  standard,  but  one  proviso  is  that 
they  shall  not  stencil  any  that  is  made  from  unclean  or  unsani- 
tary milk,  or  made  in  factories  that  are  unclean  or  unsanitary, 
so  that  I  anticipate  there  will  be  a  large  number  who  will  know 
that  they  cannot  stencil  it.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  law 
making  it  an  oflFense,  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
for  receiving  milk  that  is  unclean  or  unsanitary  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  food  product,  and  also  for  keeping  an  unclean 
or  unsanitary  factory,  so  I  don't  know  but  we  shall  catch  them 
coming  and  going.  We  ought  to,  for  there  is  no  one  thing  so 
important  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  work  of 
this  state  as  to  get  a  higher  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  milk 
furnished  to  factories  and  in  the  factories  themselves.  An- 
other law  that  Mr.  Ciu-tin  is  interested  in,  and  he  has  goo<l 
sentiment  in  the  legislature  back  of  him,  is  to  require  that  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  on  application,  shall  send  an 
inspector  to  warehouses  where  cheese  is  stored,  or  is  in  curing 
rooms,  or  other  dairy  products,  and  score  those  dairy  products, 
and  that  that  score  shall  stand  in  the  courts  as  the  official  score. 
These  are  all  pretty  strenuous  measures,  but  they  seem  to  be  in 
the  line  of  dairy  progress  and  if  we  all  work  together  to  pro- 
mote the  better  dairy  interests  of  the  state,  there  is  a  wide  op- 
portunity for  progress  along  the  line  of  quality.  It  has  been 
mentioned  here  that  Minnesota  was  ahead  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
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St  Louis  fair.  I  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  the  selection 
and  the  care  of  dairy  cattle,  as  well  as  the  breeding,  Minnesota 
has  much  to  learn  of  Wisconsin,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
creamery  interests,  Wisconsin  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
Minnesota.  Many  years  ago,  early  in  our  history,  we  won 
great  prizes  and  we  have  been  rather  resting  on  our  oars,  we 
have  been  proclaiming  ourselves  a  great  dairy  state  and  feeling 
great  pride,  but  this  attitude  is  never  promotive  of  progress. 
What  we  need  to  feel  is  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us 
to  improve,  and  especially  along  the  line  of  cleanliness  in  these 
products,  and  this  is  the  first  essential  to  quality. 

Mr.  Lamont :  I  don't  know  much  about  making  butter  and 
I  know  less  about  making  cheese,  but  when  I  go  out  through 
this  county  and  find  stacked  up  on  the  depot  platforms  whole 
carloads  of  boxes  marked  to  be  sent  to  Crosby  &  Meyer  of  Chi- 
cago, Ills.,  I  can't  help  but  think  that  if  it  is  good  cheese,  these 
parties  are  putting  on  the  market,  it  ought  to  be  marked  and 
credited  to  Marathon  county  or  Clark  county  or  in  some  way 
designate  where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  Emery :  That  is  true.  Some  of  our  best  butter  never 
reaches  Chicago  under  any  distinguishing  name.  It  is  labeled 
"Fox  River  Butter  Company,"  and  Wisconsin  gets  no  credit 
for  that  best  quality  of  butter.  It  is  the  poor  butter  that  gets 
on  the  market  and  we  get  the  credit  for  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  better  quality — all  qualities  should  be  labeled,  stamped, 
marked. 

Mr.  Aderhold:  Don't  you  think  that  the  dealers  would 
object  to  that? 

Mr.  Emery*:  I  presume  they  would,  but  isn't  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  purchaser,  that  their  wishes  should  be  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Aderhold:  If  they  can  get  just  as  much  for  the  poorer 
quality  somewhere  else,  it  is  not. 
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MAKING  MTLK  IN  WINTER^  ITS  ABVANTTAGES  AND 

DISADVANTAGES. 

F.  H.  Scribner,  Eosendale. 

A  man  to  be  successful  in  winter  dairying  must  have  at 
least  three  faculties, — ^First,  a  faculty  of  caring  for  cows; 
there  is  no  place  in  the  dairy  business  for  the  careless,  slip- 
shod workman.  Second,  he  must  be  a  good  business  man,  and 
third,  he  must  be  naturally  neat.  Man  found  the  cow  a  mother 
only,  and  by  his  direction  of  her  tendencies  he  has  enlai^ed 
her  into  a  profit  maker  long  after  the  period,  she  in  her  early 
state  was  concerned  in  supplying  sustenance  to  her  offspring. 

This  new  life  and  widened  usefullness  of  the  good  cow,  to  me 
is  a  great  privilege  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  "accomplish- 
ments of  man.  In  nature  we  find,  as  a  rule,  the  oow  a  mollier 
only  in  the  spring  when  the  weather  and  feed  are  most  con- 
ducive to  the  rearing  of  the  young,  but  man  with  his  greed  for 
gain,  has  changed  the  order  of  things  and  found  that  more 
profit  can  be  obtained  by  having  her  freshen  in  the  fall,  and 
he  is  indeed  a  wise  man  who  realizes  and  meets  all  the  needs 
of  this  new  creature  that  has  come  under  his  care. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  increasing^  the  productive- 
ness of  the  cow,  is  to  lengthen  her  milking  period.  The  cow 
that  freshens  in  the  spring  milks  well  for  a  while  and  when 
hot  weather  and  flies  come  naturally  dries  off,  and  by  fall  is 
practically  dry.  The  fall  cow  with  good  care  and  feed  milks 
well  through  the  winter  and  when  spring  comqs  with  its  balmy 
air,  and  rich  milk  producing  feed,  again  freshens  as  it  were, 
and  is  practically  as  good  as  a  fresh  cow  and  will  milk  well  till 
flies  and  hot  weather  come,  and  then  is  ready  to  dry  again, 
which  means  as  a  rule  that  we  Have  lengthened  her  milking 
period  about  two  months. 

This  ideal  cow  of  ours  will  have  the  best  of  care  at  all  times,' 
be  regularly  fed,  watered  and  milked.  I  should  want  this  cow 
in  winter  time  to  have  a  good  comfortable  stall,  wide  enon^ 
so  she  may  lie  down  with  ease,  and  not  so  long  that  she  cannot 
be  kept  clean.  The  temperature  should  not  go  below  freezing, 
and  the  ventilation  especially  looked  after.     I  believe  it  iB 
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l)cneficial  for  every  animal  to  take  a  little  fresh  air  every  day, 
unless  the  weather  be  too  disagreeable.  Realizing  that  we  are 
breeders  as  well  as  milk  producers,  and  that  the  constitution  is 
a  great  factor  in  either,  so  ours  are  turned  out  every  day  while 
the  stables  are  being  cleaned  and  bedded. 

She  should  be  consulted  as  to  her  bill  of  fare.  A  variety 
is  always  desirable,  and  the  digestibility  of  foods  should  always 
be  considered.  The  clover  hay  should  be  cut  at  the  right  time 
and  properly  cured.  Don't  palm  off  onto  your  cows  hay  that 
has  been  cut  after  the  blossoms  have  left  it. 

Bnsilage  of  course  is  par  excellence,  and  I  believe  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  cow  of  today  and 
also  in  the  economic  production  of  milk.  Many  a  cow  with 
fair  results  could  be  made  to  produce  double  if  she  had  the 
proper  material  in  the  shape  of  food  to  work  up  into  milk. 
The  machine  may  be  all  right  but  the  material  all  wrong.  Wo 
must  have  both  to  have  success,  so  I  class  ensilage  first  in  the 
ranks  of  economical  feed  stuffs.  She  must  of  necessitv  con- 
sume  large  quantities  of  nutritious  feed  if  she  gives  a  large  and 
paying  amount  of  milk.  She  cannot  consume  dry  feed  enough 
and  digest  it,  to  work  her  milk-producing  power  to  full  capacity. 
Without  succulent,  easily  digested  foods,  her  digestive  machin- 
ery is  overtaxed  and  she  does  not  thrive  and  produce  to  the 
limit  of  her  capabilities. 

But  this  I  say,  "He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also 
bountifully." 

The  grain  ration  is  where  a  good  many  fall  down.  We  ought 
to  remember  it  is  on  the  amount  fed  over  and  above  actual  main- 
tenance from  which  we  are  to  derive  our  profits,  and  that  we 
must  feed  with  a  lil)eral  hand.  All  there  is  of  profit  in  such 
an  animal,  aside  from  her  calf,  lies  in  the  balance  left  after  fur- 
nishing her  a  living.  So  it  behooves  us  to  make  this  living  as 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  as  cheap  as  ])ossible. 

A  good  many  are  frying  to  make  milk  without  protein,  and 
I  want  to  say  right  here  "Tt  can't  be  done."  I  believe  we 
should  feed  protein  wherever  we  can  buy  it  most  cheaply, 
whether  in  the  bran,  the  gluten  or  the  oil  meal.  It  is  the  feed- 
er's business  to  studv  the  animals  under  his  care,  and  if  he 
do^  this  he  will  be  able  to  tell  how  much  to  feed.     If  a  cow 
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is  in  full  flow  of  milk  and  does  not  lay  on  fat,  her  appetitie  will 
be  a  good  guide  to  go  by.  Let  her  have  all  the  grain  she  will 
eat  up  clean  and  she  will  make  good  use  of  it 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  really  profitable  winter 
dairying  is  that  many  keep  their  cows  so  poorly  through  the 
summer  that  it  takes  half  the  winter  to  get  them  into  working 
condition,  and  a  part  if  not  all  the  profit  is  lost  in  so  doing. 
It  is  an  old  and  true  saying:  "An  animal  well  summered  is 
half  wintered  and  well  wintered  is  half  summered."  It  seems 
indeed  very  short  sighted  to  see  a  herd  of  cows  in  July  and 
August  on  short  pasture,  hardly  fit  for  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  this 
their  only  means  of  maintenance.  If  enough  ensilage  has  not 
been  stored  for  this  occasion,  a  series  of  soiling  crops  should  be 
grown  that  shall  insure  their  continued  profit  through  the 
entire  year.  If  our  dairies  are  to  be  ran  as  profitable  yearly 
onterpriscs,  guarding  against  any  period  of  under  feeding  dur- 
ing the  year  must  have  our  moat  careful  attention. 

So  far  through-  my  paper  the  most  significant  theme  has 
been  the  feed  question.  No  matter  how  skilled  we  may  be 
in  breeding  and  making  nicks,  crosses  and  out-crosses,  and  we 
may  mark  the  pedigrees  all  over  with  red  ink,  but  after  aD,  the 
main  thing  with  the  cow  is  her  feed,  and  unless  she  and  her 
ofi^spring  are  fed  enough  and  well,  the  granddaughter  will  be  a 
scrub  and  dear  at  most  any  price. 

A  good  dairyman  does  not  chance  to  have  good  cows.  It  is 
with  him  a  business  proposition,  and  he  fully  understands  the 
necessity  of  good  blood  linked  tx)gether  with  good  feed  and  care, 
and  also  knows  the  necessity  of  rearing  the  heifer  calves  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  profitable  producers. 

I  believe  that  a  groat  deal  of  the  discouragement  to  dairy- 
men is  that  they  are  trving  to  do  the  work  ^nth  the  wrong  kind 
(  f  a  niacliine,  and  the  results  thev  have  obtained  were  not  ver\' 
flattering. 

The  siiecial  purpose  cow  is  one  means  of  securing  suwess  in 
dairying.  Tlie  real  value  of  a  fine  milch  cow  lies  in  her  pedi- 
firn^o.  her  pre]>()tent  power  of  heredity,  that  power  that  a  long 
lire  of  gf)od  ancestors  gives  her  to  pass  her  good  qualities  along 
to  her  oflFs])ring;  so  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  man,  as 
to  whether  he  is  wise  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  animal  for 
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the  work,  and  with  the  care  and  feed  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
the  dairyman  from  being  master  of  the  situation  and  having 
conditions  favorable  to  his  ambitions. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs.  Howie:     What  do  you  recommend  for  soiling  crops? 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  recoininend  the  silo  above  all  things.  If  a 
man  has  a  silo,  he  has  everything  there  convenient,  always 
roadv.  Of  course  I  realize  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is,  as  a 
rule,  destitute  of  what  we  call  good  summer  soiling.  The  first 
thing  would  be  to  suj)|)ly  something  that  they  can  use  for  a  soil- 
ing crop.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  saying  that  his  clover  was  gone,  that  he  didn't  want 
tf)  buy  bran,  and  gluten  was  too  expensive,  and  would  I  advise 
liim  what  to  grow  for  the  next  summer.  Well,  I  was  hard  up  to 
answer  him. 

Mr.  Howard :  Wouldn't  you  advise  putting  in  a  few  acres 
of  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Scribner:  Of  course  alfalfa  is  an  uncertain  quantity 
yet  in  Wisconsin.  Tf  you  can  get  it  to  grow,  you  will  have  a 
fine  crop  of  milk  producing  food-  It  would  be  well  for  every 
farmer  to  try  a  little  patch  and  learn  how  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman:  If  Mr.  Howard  hasn't  got  silage,  what 
could  he  plant  for  rotation  and  soiling  crops  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  should  in  the  fall  grow  a  small  piece  of 
winter  rye.  That,  will  last  you  two  weeks,  probably  three. 
Then  I  would  sow  as  early  as  I  could  get  onto  the  ground  some 
peas  and  oats,  and  if  you  are  successful  in  raising  clover,  your 
clover  will  betrin  to  come  on  about  that  time,  and- of  course  there 
is  nothing  better.     Plant  some  early  cr»m  and  have  that. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  About  what  time  do  vou  find  that  cows  be- 
gin  to  shrink  and  need  the  soiling  crop? 

^Ir.  Scribner:  Well,  it  is  usually  about  the  last  of  June  or 
the  first  of  »Tulv.  I  tell  vou  the  flower  of  the  season  lasts  but  a 
little  while.  We  get  our  best  results  only  a  very  short  time,  I 
don't  believe  more  than  six  weeks,  sa  we  want  to  prepare  for 
these  occasions.     I  never  found  the  time  yet,  I  don't  care  liow 
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good  the  year  was,  but  what  we  had  a  drought  some  time  of  the 
year,  and  we  always  want  to  prepare  for  it.  That  is  where  we 
as  dairymen  have  been  very  lame,  in  allowing  our  cows  to  go 
down.  When  they  begin  to  shrink  "on  their  milk,  we  want  to 
look  out  for  it  and  we  can  always  tell  if  we  look  out  in  the 
right  way.  I  don't  believe  there  is  more  than  one  man  in  fifty 
that  has  a  milk  sheet  in  his  bam,  and  he  ought  to  have  it,  then 
he  will  know.  If  we  don't  weigh  our  milk,  we  can't  realize  it, 
and  if  we  do  weigh  it  we  can  tell  in  an  instant  whether  a  cow  is 
shrinking  or  not 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard ;  It  is  not  alone  for  just  during  the  stunmer 
that  a  cow  should  be  kept  up,  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
larger  flow  of  milk  in  the  fall  when  milk  is  higher. 

Mr.  Scribner:  Yes,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  shrink 
through  July  and  August,  because  we  want  them  to  give  milk  in 
the  fall  and  through  the  winter,  when  the  prices  are  always 
higliest.  Butter  now  is  thirty  cents  a  pound.  We  wish  we  had 
a  lot  of  it,  and  we  can  only  have  it  by  planning  for  it;  have 
our  cows  freshen  in  the  fall.  I  believe  a  man  can  make  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  out  of  his  cows  by  having  them  freshen 
in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  We  like  to  have  them  freshen  in 
October.  At  that  time  we  are  in  shape  to  take  care  of  them, 
we  have  got  a  good  deal  of  our  fall  work  done,  we  can  feed  them 
better,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  our  cows  into  the  bam  on  our  win- 
ter ration,  we  know  just  what  we  can  do  then  if  we  have  got  the 
right  kind  of  feed.  Wc  ought  to  feed  more  silage;  if  I  lived 
hoi^e  in  Marathon  county,  I  should  have  a  silo  above  all  things, 
because  the  com  crop  is  so  uncertiiin'  here  in  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin  and  if  we  have  the  silo  we  can  get  the  very  best 
results. 

The  Ohairman :  What  happens  to  a  cow  when  you  turn  her 
out  to  grass  in  ^fay  after  calving  the  first  of  "NTovember? 

^fr.  Scribner:  Wo  find  that  they  revive  up  in  their  milk 
and  T  think  as  a  rule  the  yield  is  higher  at  that  time  than 
if  they  had  freshened  in  the  spring,  and  we  get  just  about  aa 
good  results. 

Mr.  Howard  :  Do  you  think  the  average  farmer  will  do  bet- 
tor to  have  his  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Scribner:  T  have  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  the  verv  worst 
thing  T  know  of  to  put  a  young  calf  out  on  pasture  in  the 
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spring.  Skim  milk  and  grass  do  not  make  a  good  combina- 
tion. The  stable  is  the  best  place  for  the  calf.  If  they  are  fed 
on  gfx>d  skim  milk  and  you  have  your  clover  hay  and  oats  you 
can  carry  them  over  the  winter  and  by  spring  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  out  on  grass,  but  even  then  our  calves  are  kept  in 
and  fed  milk  up  to  a-year  old. 

P5x-Gk)v.  Hoard :     Do  you  use  a  separator  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  Yes,  and  I  use  the  separator  skim  milk  for 
our  calves  and  I  have  never  found  any  better  use  for  it  than  to 
put  it  into  calves. 

Mr.  Emery :  You  spoke  of  the  silo  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
com  in  ahead  of  the  frost.  Do  you  recommend  unripe  com 
for  the  silo  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  By  no  means,  but  it  is  the  next  best  thing  that 
we  can  use. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  You  save  all  the'  feeding  value  there  is  in 
the  com  in  that  way. 

The  CSiairman :  The  point  you  make  is  that  the  silo  will  not 
make  unripe  com  equal  to  ripe  corn,  but  it  will  make  it  better 
than  any  other  process. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  would  like  to  ask  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
room  who  have  silos  to  hold  up  their  hands.  Well,  there  are  a 
few,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Xow,  how  many  in  Marathon 
county  ?     There  are  six.     That  is  a  splendid  good  showing. 

Mr.  Rietbrock :     And  I  think  there  are  two  that  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Jacobs :  If  your  cows  are  spring  freshened  cows,  do  you 
think  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  carry  them  over  and  have  them 
give  milk  long  enough  so  as  to  come  in  a  year  from  the  next  fall  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  wouldn^t  do  it  all  in  one  year,  I  would 
divide  the  period  up  and  be  two  years  in  making  the  change 
over.  Commence  with  the  heifers,  milk  the  heifer  a  long  time 
the  first  time,  milk  her  a  full  year  or  more,  and  then  the  next 
year  you  can  change  her  over.  Of  course,  there  is  no  time  of 
year  when  a  heifer  will  do  as  well  as  to  freshen  in  the  spring, 
because  the  grass  and  everything  is  condaicive  to  making  her  give 
a  large  flow  of  milk.  We  want  to  have  practically  the  same 
kind  of  food  to  encourage  her  to  make  up  a  good  udder  and  give 
a  large  flow.  We  are  not  letting  our  heifers  freshen  as  early  as 
w^  used  to,  which  was  at  two  vears,  and  I  would  do  that  vet 
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with  a  common  heifer,  but  for  strictly  dairy  breeds  I  believe  two 
years  and  a  half  is  all  right.  They  have  a  stronger  constitution 
and  better  udders.  We  have  two  heifers  this  year  that  have 
made  over  500  pounds  with  tlieir  first  calve'S.  They  must 
have  lots  of  constituti6n,  because  we  are  going  to  ask  a  big  lot 
of  work  from  those  heifers,  and  I  believe  if  they  do  not  freshen 
too  young  they  will  have  more  constitution. 

Mr.  Wright:  There  are  a  number  of  our  farmers  near  the 
city  who  are  feeding  pea  silage  from  the  canning  factory.  Thev 
put  it  up  in  a  big  stack  and  then  they  sell  it  out  in  sections,  and 
some  of  them  have  asked  me  what  to  feed  with  that  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  something  in  the  way  of  dry  feed.  I  would 
like  Mr.  Ditzel  to  tell  about  Albert  Johnson's  experience ;  he  is 
feeding  pea  silage  and  he  is  getting  more  milk  than  any  other 
man  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Ditzel:  All  I  know  about  is  that  Mr.  Johnson  claims 
he  feeds  nothing  but  pea  silage.  He  claims  he  hasn't  fed  a  bit 
of  hay  with  it  .  ^ 

The  Chairman :     What  grain  does  he  feed  ? 

Mr.  Ditzel:  I  don't  know  whether  he  feeds  any  grain  or 
not. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Peas  have  about  the  same  amount  of  protein 
that  alfalfa  has. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  wouldn't  want  to  depend  entirely  upon 
peas  for  a  ration.  It  would  be  like  feeding  ensilage ;  we  make  a 
mistake  if  we  allow  our  cows  to  eat  ensilage  only.  They  crave 
something  else,  they  must  have  some  dry  feed  in  order  to  do  well 
So  we  feed  some  dry  hay  and  feed  liberally  with  grain.  Bran 
is  principally  our  ration,  with  gluten  meal  or  gluten  feed. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  have  a  friend  about  ten  miles  from  Ean 
Olaire  and  they  have  got  a  canning  factory  and  there  are  a  good 
many  peas  left  in  that  ensilage.  They  feed  oats  and  bran  to- 
gether and  some  marsh  bay,  and  they  claim  that  they  eat  the 
marsh  hay  a  good  deal  better  then  they  did  before. 

Mr.  Quaw :  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  some  of  us  who 
have  not  got  silos  but  intend  to  build,  to  know  the  best  condition 
of  the  com  crop  tx>  put  in  the  silo  fx>  make  the  best  quality  of 
ensilage. 

Mr.  Scribner:  Well,  the  time  that  I  should  begin  to  cut  it 
would  be  just  before  you  would  cut  it  for  field  purposes.     That 
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is  the  time  when  I  believe  it  is  in  the  very  best  condition  to  get 
the  most  out  of  it,  not  only  for  the  corn  but  for  the  fodder 
itself.     If  we  were  going  to  cut  it  to  get  the  most  value  as  fod- 
der, we  would  get  a  little  bit  on  the  green  side ;  if  we  wait  too 
long,  it  will  get  too  hard,  woody.     Otherwise,  if  we  cut  it  too 
much  on  the  green  side,  we  will  have  a  poor  quality  of  silage, 
so  there  is  just  the  happy  medium  just  before  the  com  is  fit  to 
cut  for  field  purposes,  and  then  put  it  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Rietbrock :     Your  answer  leaves  us  a  little  bit  in  doubt, 
because  we  have  first  to  find  out  when  it  should  be  cut  for  field 
purposes.     I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  right  time  to  cut  it 
would  be  when  Dent  com  is  just  denting,  coming  out  of  the 
milk  and  into  the  glazed  stage. 

The  Chairman :  It  will  help  it  still  more  to  say,  perhaps, 
when  the  husk  begins  to  turrt  yellow. 

Mr.  Scribner:  That  is  good.  We  go  into  a  field  and  ex- 
amine the  ears  and  perhaps  we  will  find  one  quarter  of  the  ears 
have  become  dented  and  then  is  the  time  we  commence  to  cut  for 
the  silo. 

Mr.  ESetbrock :  Will  von  explain  just  what  you  mean  by 
"dented"? 

Mr.  Scribner:  Some  of  these  citv  men  don^t  know  much 
about  com. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  have  got  a  kind  of  a  notion  of  my  own 
about  that.  Mv  test  is  when  the  lower  leaves  of  the  com  stalks 
be^n  to  turn  yellow  and  when  the  earliest  ears  of  com  turn 
white,  and  that  would  bo  just  about  as  Mr.  Scribner  describes 
it.  At  that  time  it  has  the  greatest  digestible  food  value,  taking 
the  whole  plant,  the  corn  and  the  stalk  together. 

Mr.  Scribner:  There  is  a  little  difference  in  different  years. 
Yon  take  exceptionally  wet  weather  and  we  won't  find  these 
lower  leaves  turning  yellow,  because  there  has  been  so  much 
moisture  and  the  stalk  is  full  of  moisture  and  has  not  turned 
yellow,  although  some  of  the  ears  have  begun  to  dent,  so  that 
rule  would  not  apply  every  year. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:  Then  in  an  excesaivelv  dry  vear,  those 
leaves  will  begin  to  turn  yellow  before  the  com  is  dented  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  Yes,  that  is  true.  A  man  has  to  have  good 
sense,  use  his  judgment  all  through.  If  the  leaves  have  turned 
white  and  if  your  stalks  have  begun  to  turn  white,  yon  can't 
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cut  it  any  to  quick.     You  must  have  a  certain   degree   of 
moisture  in  there  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Vanderblum:  What  kind  of  silage  would  com  make 
tliat  the  ears  were  just  formed  before  frost? 

.  Mr.  Scribner :  It  would  make  a  very  poor  quality  of  silage ; 
it  would  be  sour.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  tried  putting 
it  in  green  and  we  found  it  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  cattle 
did  not  thrive  so  well  on  it.  When  we  came  to  learn  more  about 
silage,  we  found  that  the  com  should  be  more  mature  and  then 
we  have  sweeter  silage  for  the  cows  and  they  thrive  better  on  it 

Mr.  Rietbrock :       How  is  flint  com  for  silage  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  It  is  all  right  inasmuch  as  the  com  would 
be  very  good  indeed  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  leaves  on  flint 
corn,  but  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Gt)odrich :  In  a  latitude  where  dent  com  would  not  suf- 
ficiently mature,  wouldn't  you  advise  raising  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  would  certainlv  advise  a  man  to  raise  a  com 
that  would  mature  in  his  locality,  although  you  perhaps  might 
not  get  so  much  to  the  acre,  yet  the  quality  would  be  enough  bet- 
ter to  make  it  up.  Men  are  learning  to  grow  com.  One  great 
trouble  in  growing  com  is  that  we  do  not  prepare  the  ground. 
I  think  the  ground  should  be  prepared  before  you  are  ready  to 
plant  it,  stir  it  up  thoroughly  and  let  the  sunshine  in  to  warm  it. 
Fall  plow  it  if  you  can.  If  you  can't,  then  have  fall  conditions 
in  the  spring  as  near  as  possible.  Of  course,  on  fall  plowed 
ground,  we  find  it  in  a  compact  condition.  You  want  to  have 
that  same  cx)ndition  in  the  spring,  go  on  with  your  roller  and 
pack  it  down,  make  it  compact.  Stir  this  land  up,  warm  it  up 
and  you  can  plant  com  sometimes  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  if  you  let  that  ground  lie  in  that  condition  without  being 
stirred. 

Mr.  Rietbrock :  If  vou  turn  over  a  clover  stubble  in  the  fall, 
would  you  plow  that  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Scribner :  Ifo,  I  would  go  on  with  my  disk  harrow  and 
stir  it  up. 

A  Member :  Suppose  your  com  has  become  dry  ?  Can't  you 
supply  moisture  for  that  silage  to  make  it  heat  up  to  the  proper 
degree  so  that  you  will  have  sweet  silage  instead  of  sour  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:     Yes,  you  can  supply  it  and  get  fairly  good 
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results,  but  it  never  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  juices  in  the 
stalk. 

A  Member:  Sometimes  your  silage  is  too  green,  has  too 
much  juice  in  it     What  would  you  do  in  fliat  ease  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  don't  know.  Do  the  best  you  can,  let  it 
wilt  and  dry  out. 

Mr.  Rietbrock :  I  have  \)eei\  told  that  in  Canada  when  they 
get  it  into  that  condition,  they  put  it  into  a  pretty  good  sized 
shock  and  leave  it  there  for  a  while  until  it  is  partly  dried  out, 
and  then  take  is  from  the  shock  and  put  it  in  the  silo. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  doubt  if  it  helps  it  any.  We  cut  it  right 
down  and  put  it  in  the  silo  as  quick  as  we  can. 


OARB  OF  MILK   O^  THE  FARM. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington,  Madison. 

(Prof.  Farrington:  There  was  one  thing  brought  out  yes- 
terday that  I  would  like  t^>  make  a  little  more  impressive  if  I 
can.  Fron^  my  experience  as  a  student  myself  and  my  experi- 
ence with  students  that  I  am  teaching,  I  find  that  things  that  we 
see  with  our  own  eyes  are  the  things  that  make  the  most  im- 
pression, while  those  that  we  hear  do  not  stay  with  us  very  long. 
There  was  a  point  brought  out  yesterday  that  I  want  to  fix  in 
your  mind  if  I  can,  so  you  will  take  it  home  wnth  you,  because 
it  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  dairying.  One  of  these 
charts  of  Prof.  Beach's  showTd  us  that  the  manurial  value  of  a 
t/)n  of  hay  carried  off  the  farm  is  $4.0(T,  that  is,  that  every  ton 
of  hay  vou  sell  off  vour  farm  carries  off  four  dollars  w^orth  of 
actual  manurial  value.  Xow,7>n  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  manurial  value  carried  off  a  farm  in  a  ton  of  butter  is 
but  fifty  cents.  If  you  will  think  about  that  and  fix  it  in  your 
memory,  T  think  in  the  future  it  will  have  a  tendencv  to  make 
you  hesitate  to  send  off  such  large  quantities  as  will  go  in  the 
hay  crop.) 

This  is  a  subject  that  will  always  be  discussed  at  dairymen's 
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mwrtinp  \H^:a»^  h  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  qual- 
itv  and  vahK.  of  .lain-  prrKhicf-.  The  ^anie  advice  and  direc- 
tions arc.  n-iH-HUHl  .^ach"  vear  and  thev  are  pnJ>ablv  familiar 
niajcim.  to  at  lea-t  onrr-half  of  every  audience  that  listen?  to 
them. 

At  the  annual  uu^-ung  of  the  Illinois  DairvmenV  .UsrM-iation 
laft  month,  the  f,r.-ident  of  the  A<s.xiation,  in  the  cr.ui^  of  hii. 
adrlre,-,  quoted  a  few  staUuients  aU.ut  the  care  of  milk  from  a 
paiK-r  over  forty  year.  old.  They  were  tlie  .same  old  storv  we 
ar*.  all  familiar  with,  ab<,ut  the  necessity  of  keeping  dirt  oiit  of 
milk,  and  c*«^,ling  l^.th  milk  and  cream  if  one  wishes  to  keen 
them  sweet. 

I-iifh  generation  travels  over  nearly  the  same  path  in  manv 
walks  of  life  and  the  milk  xvay  is  akmt  the  same  now  that  it 
was  in  our  father's  time.  A  few  things  have  l»een  learned  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years  about  the  causes  of  defects  in  dairy 
prrj<luets  and  some  reasons  why  milk  is  spoiled  by  dirt  have  been 
•liseovered,  but  the  fundamental  principles  regarding  the  care 
of  milk  are  the  same  today  that  they  always  have  been. 

An  enormous  amount  of  milk  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States  every-  y,.ar.  It  is  estimated  that  the  milk  sold  from 
house  to  house  amounts  to  the  prmluction  of  about  7.600.000 
f-ows,  and  that  used  in  butter  making  to  9,700,000  cows  and  in 
«'heese  making  800,000  «,ws.*  It  has  alw,  l)een  estimated  bv  the 
Illinois  KxjKriinent  Station  that  the  2,000,000  people  which 
live  ill  the  city  of  f'hieago  consume  over  ten  tons  of  dirt 
<  very  year  in  their  milk.  These  figures  are  startling  althoiigli 
they  are  undoubtedly  true,  and  while  a  little  filth  dropping  into 
file  iiiilk  j.ail  may  not  swni  to  amount  to  much  to  the  milker  at 
tlif  time,  it  is  eontril)iiting  to  the  t<ms  of  dirt  we  are  all  nn- 
conseioiisly  eoiisimiing  in  our  milk  supply. 


niOII    I'KKKD  Mir.K. 


.\  realizing  senile  of  the  truth  of  such  statements  as  tlic  fore- 
going, as  well  as  the  freipient  j)roof  that  contagious  diseases 
have  been  spread  by  means  of  milk,  makes  people  in  some  local- 
ities willing  to  pay  twelve  cents  per  quart  for  milk  which  they 
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know  is  perfectly  pure  and  clean.  The  increasing  number  of 
sanitary  milk  producing  farms,  where  milk  is  simply  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  dirt  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  keep 
sweet  for  w^eks,  is  certainly  an  indication  of  an  advancement 
of  civilization. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  milk  brought  to  creameries  will 
not  keep  swe<4  for  more  than  one  day  in  warm  weather,  and 
most  of  us  know  the  /eason  why  milk  s}H)ils  so  quickly,  but  we 
also  know  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cows ;  they  are  innocent 
of  any  wrong  doing;  it  is  the  person  that  feeds  and  milks  the 
cow  that  is  resix)nsible  for  die  dirt  in  milk,  and  if  the  milk 
producer  wants  to  get  a  higher  price  than  he  is  now  receiving, 
no  matter  to  whom  he  is  selling  it,  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  keep  the  milk  clean,  niere  is  always  a  good 
demand  for  pure  milk,  and  when  a  factory  receives  such  milk 
the  butter,  cheese  or  household  milk  which  it  sells  from  its 
siip{)ly  will  be  so  improved  in  quality  that  a  higher  price  can  be 
demanded  for  it  Persons  buying  such  milk  will  be  glad  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  it.  This  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances 
and  the  reputation  of  a  fann  or  a  factory  that  is  based  on  the 
purity  of  its  products  is  standing  on  a  firm  foundation ;  certainly 
everyone  that  is  c^mnected  with  such  an  enterprise  may  justly 
he  proud  of  it.  A  reputation  of  this  kind  arouses  an  interest  in 
one's  work  and  imts  the  necessars'  effort  to  obtain  it  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  mere  drudgery. 

If  a  number  of  farmers  are  sending  milk  to  the  same  factory 
and  the  products  of  that  factory  are  of  unusual  good  quality,  be- 
cause of  the  purity  of  the  milk  received,  the  business  is  going  to 
prosf:er  and  the  fanners  will  rcccnve  the  benefit  of  its  prosper- 
ity;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  is  dirty  and  tainted, 
the  factory  receiving  it  will  soon  go  out  of  business  because  of 
the  poor  quality  of  its  products,  the  farmers  \vill  have  no  market 
for  their  milk,  or  they  will  be  obliged  to  send  it  to  some  factory 
where  cheap  goods  are  made  and  a  se(*ond  hand  price  paid  for 
the  milk. 

DANGERS    IN     MILK. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  healthful  of  foods  and 
it  may  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  foods.     Many  contagious 
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diseases  are  spread  by  milk.  Qienns  or  bacteria  find  in  milk  the 
best  place  possible  for  them'  to  grow.  After  they  get  into  milk 
the  only  way  to  cheek  or  stop  their  growth  is  to  cool  it  to  near 
50°  r.  or  heat  it  to  at  least  150°  F. ;  th©  latter  treatment  will 
destroy  nearly  all  the  germs. 

Many  astonishing  statements  and  sentences  with  long  words 
in  them  can  easily  be  reeled  off  on  the  subject  of  bacteria  in 
milk,  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  dust  and  air  of  most 
cow  stables  is  loaded  with  bacteria,  and  when  they  get  into  the 
milk  they  multiply  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  minute.  This 
ought  to  be  a  sufficiently  startling  statement  to  cause  the  milker 
who  has  never  heard  it  before  to  pause  and  consider  his  ways. 
His  duty  to  his  family  and  to  humanity  in  general  when  he  is 
milking  is  a  serious  matter.  Is  the  air  of  the  stable  pure  and 
free  from  dust  during  milking?  Would  he  be  willing  and  glad 
to  eat  a  plate  of  soup  while  he  is  milking  a  cow  ?  If  not,  why 
not  ?  Isn't  milk  a  human  food  and  isn't  the  milk  pail  that  is 
under  the  cow  being  filled  with  food  for  his'  table?  I  have 
known  of  a  number  of  instances  where  a  table  was  set  in  a  cow 
stable,  the  ventilation  was  so  good  and  the  place  kept  so  neat 
and  clean  that  the  most  fastidious  person  could  not  object  to 
taking  lunch  with  the  cows.  There  are  not  many  such  stables  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  are  increasing  in  number  every  year 
and  the  owner  of  such  a  stable  must  certainly  be  proud  of  it. 
Are  you  proud  of  the  place  where  your  cows  are  kept  and  would 
you  be  beaming  with  smiles  if  the  persons  who  buy  your  milk 
should  call  on  you  in  the  stables  at  milking  time? 

Many  easels  are  on  record  which  prove  conclusively  that  milk 
has  been  the  means  of  spreading  such  contagious  diseases  as 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever.  Such 
a  possibility  as  this  certainly  ought  to  convince  a  milker  that  his 
work  is  a  serioUvS  business  and  while  he  cannot  see  the  germs  that 
fill  the  air  around  the  milk  pail,  he  can  at  least  take  every  pre- 
caution possible  to  keep  the  milk  free  from  dust  apd  dirt  of 
every  description  while  he  is  milking. 

People  who  handle  our  milk  supply  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — first,  those  who  know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  it  but 
fail  to  do  so,  and,  second,  those  who  really  do  not  know  just  what 
things  ought  to  lie  done  in  order  to  keep  milk  in  the  purest*  eon- 
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dition  possible  until  it  reaches  the  consumer  or  the  factory  which 
is  to  manufacture  it  into  butter  or  cheese. 

Ihe  first  class  of  milk  producers  who  know  their  duty  but 
fail  to  perform  it  need  preaching  of  another  sort  than  I  am  able 
to  give  them.  They  need  to  experience  a  change  of  heart  or  of 
ambition.  But  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  some  aid  to  the  second 
class  by  enumerating  a  few  general  directions  that  have  been 
found  to  be  of  practical  value  for  the  care  of  milk  at  the  faim. 

CARE   OF  STABT^E^   MILK   HOUSE  AND  YARD. 

A  milJc  house  is  a  very  necessary  building  or  room  for  any 
farm.  If  you  do  not  have  one,  plan  to  build  it  at  once ;  place  it 
near  the  well  so  that  all  the  water  from  the  windmill  or  some 
other  power  will  pass  through  a  tank  in  the  milk  house  to  the 
stock  watering  tank.  This  is  a  good  arrangement  as  it  keeps  the 
cans  of  milk  cool  if  they  are  set  in  the  water  tank. 

Setting  the  cans  of  milk  into  the  stock  watering  tank  is  not 
a  good  practice  because  the  cans  have  no  protection  from  the 
sun  in  hot  weather  or  from  wind  and  dust  during  any  season  of 
the  year. 

Tlie  cow  stable  ought  to  be  whitewashed  inside  with  a  spray 
pump.  This  should  be  repeated  from  one  to  four  times  each 
year. 

After  cleaning  out  the  cow  stable,  at  least  twice  each  day, 
sprinkle  land  plaster  over  the  floor  to  aid  in  absorbing  the  liquid 
and  in  presei'ving  the  wooden  fl(K)rs ;  cement  floors  do  not  need 
plaster  as  they,  may  bfe  flushed  with  water  from  a  hose.  Cement 
mangers  and  iron  stalls  are  now  put  into  cow  stables  and  are 
proving  very  satisfactory-.  Grood  ventilation,  clean  bedding  and 
plenty  of  light  and  comfortable  stalls  are  also  necessary  in  the 
cow  stable.  Dusty  bedding  and  any  feed  that  is  dusty  will  seed 
it  with  millions  of  germs  and  these  will  develop  taints  and  defects 
that  are  not  desirable.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  air  near 
the  cow's  udder  while  she  is  being  milked  has  been  detemiined 
under  various  conditions  of  bedding  and  after  different  ways  of 
cleaning  the  cows ;  these  showed  that  a  great  many  more  germs 
were  present  in  the  dusty  air  under  the  c/>w  than  that  outside  the 
stable,  and  that  the  bacteria  increased  in  number  with  the  dis- 
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tauce  of  the  bedding  and  the  amount  of  manure  left  hanging 
to  the  cow's  flanks  and  body. 

Pools  of  standing  water  in  the  yard,  around  the  watering 
tank  or  in  the  pasture  ought  to  be  drained  or  fenced  off  to  pre- 
vent the  cow  getting  into  the  stagnant  water.  When  cows 
walk  through  such  places  more  or  less  mud  sticks  to  their  legs 
and  body  'making  the  milker  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  he 
tries  to  clean  the  cows.  The  dust  from  this  mud  finds  its  way 
very  easily  into  the  milk  at  milking  time  and  helps  to  increase 
its  weight  but  not  its  measure.  Such  milk  sours  quickly  and 
the  dangers  from  diseases  are  increased  with  the  amount  of  mud 
in  the  milk. 

Deep  wells,  springs,  or  running  water  are  the  best  sources  of 
supply  for  watering  cows. 

CABE   OF   THE   COWS. 

I 

A  large  portion  of  the  impurities  which  find  their  way  into 
milk  are  brought  "to  it  at  milking  time.  If  the  cows  are  not 
cleaned  or  brushed  just  l)efore  milking  more  or  less  loose  hair 
and  dirt  fall  into  the  milk  pail.  This  can  be  entirely  prevented 
by  brushing  and  then  washing  and  drying  the  cow's  udder 
just  before  milking.  In  dairies  where  sanitary  milk  that  does 
not  sour  for  several  days  is  produced,  the  cow's  udder  is  always 
washed  and  dried  immediatelv  before  she  is  milked ;  the  milker 
then  washes  his  hands,  puts  on  a  white  suit  and  milks  into  a  cov- 
ered milk  pail  provided  with  only  a  small  opening  in  the  cover  to 
milk  into. 

(*areful  work  of  this  kind  protects  the  milk  from  many  im- 
purities and  it  increases  the  consumer's  desire  for  more  milk 
when  he  knows  that  such  precautious  are  taken  against  impuri- 
ties, getting  into  the  milk.  Many  people  undoubtedly  wouhl 
want  milk  to  drink  if  they  felt  a  greater  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  the  milk  than  they  now  have.  Tlieir  knowledge  in  a  general 
wav  of  tile  bam  conditions  where  manv  cx>ws  are  milked  is  not 
apt  to  increase  their  desire  for  milk. 

Some  experiments  made  by  l^rofessor  Beach  in  Connecticut 
showed  that  the  amount  of  dirt  found  in  milk  when  covered 
l)ails  are  used  at  milking  time  was  about  one-third  as  much  as 
was  found  when  milking  was  done  in  an  open  pail.     The  railk 
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pail  cover  excluded  63  per  cent  and  the  strainer  used  after  milk- 
ing less  than  47  per  cent  of  the  dirt  found  in  the  milk  when 
covers  and  strainers  were  not  used. 

Bloody  milk  and  that  from  an  unhealthy  cow  ought  not  to  be 
used  at  any  time.  A  case  is  on  record  where  the  diseased  hoof 
of  a.  cow  caused  a  loss  of  about  $18.00  per  day  at  a  cheese  fac- 
tory-. The  trouble  was  located  by  means  of  the  Wisconsin  curd 
test  and  when  the  milk  t)f  this  sick  cow  was  kept  out  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  made  at  the  factory  was  as  good  as  it  ever 
had  been  and  the  loss  of  $18.00  per  day  was  stopped. 

Milk  ought  not  to  be  used  until  about  six  days  after  calving 
and  some  authorities  prefer  not  to  use  it  for  thirty  days  before 
calving. 

Persons  having  any  contagious  disease  ought  not  to  milk  or 
handle  milk  for  others,  and  every  milker  ought  to  carefully 
wash  and  dry  his  hands  l)efore  he  begins  to  milk.  Always 
milk  with  drv  hands.  This  is  so  self-evident  that  further  ex- 
planation  ought  not  to  be  neces.sary. 

CARE   OF   THE  MILK. 

Immediately  after  milking  strain  the  milk  through  four 
thickness  of  chee?e  cloth  or  one  of  flannel.  The  straining 
ought  to  be  done  outside  the  stable  and  not  behind  the  cows. 

As  soon  as  strained,  cool  the  milk  quickly  to  near  50°  F. 
Sudden  cooling  helps  to  preserve  the  milk  and  gives  it  a  very 
acceptable  flavor  under  normal  conditions.  Failure  to  cool  at 
once  after  milking  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sour  milk. 

Never  mix  warm  milk  with  cold  milk  but  cool  l)oth  before 
mixing  them.  Warm  milk  will  absorb  odors  more  readily  than 
cold  and  the  growth  and  development  of  bacteria  is  checked  by 
keeping  the  milk  at  a  low  temj)erature. 

Some  sort  of  aeration  is  voiy  beneficial  to  either  milk  or 
cream.  It  helps  the  flavor  of  these  products  and  if  the  aerator 
is  thoroughly  clean  no  harm  can  come  from  mixing  milk  with 
pure  air.  The  aeration  must  be  done  in  a  clean  place,  free  from 
bad  odors  and  dust  as  the  spreading  of  milk  over  so  much  sur- 
face as  is  necessary  ^with  many  aerators  subjects  it  to  any  con- 
tamination which  the  surrounding  air  may  contain. 
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Aeration  will  aid  in  removing  some  feed  odors  from  the  milk 
and  it  is  an  easy  means  of  chilling  it  immediately  after  milking. 

There  are  three  methods  of  aeration  now  in  use  to  some  ex- 
tent First,  those  which  spread  the  milk  out  in  thin  sheets  as  it 
flows  over  their  surface  or  divides  the  milk  into  many  fine 
streams  as  it  passes  through  them.  Second,  an  excellent  aera- 
tion is  obtained  by  passing  the  milk  through  a  separator.  The 
cream  and  skim  milk  are  mixed  together  as  they  come  from  the 
separator  by  turning  the  spouts  of  the  separator  so  that  the  skim 
milk  and  cream  ^vill  flow  together  into  one  can.  By  this  process 
a  certain  amount  of  matter  which  is  in  suspension  in  the  milk  is 
also  removed,  and  this  together  with  the  dirt  in  the  milk  accu- 
mulates in  the  separator  bowl.  Third,  a  certain  amount  of 
aeration  may  be  obtained  by  dipping  the  milk  or  stirring  it 
with  a  long  handled  dipper.  This  is  something  every  milk  pro- 
ducer can  afford  to  do.  The  large  cans  of  milk  are  commonly 
set  into  a  tank  of  cold  water  after  milking  and  the  milk  is  dipped 
and  stirred  occasionally  until  it  is  thoroughly  cold. 

A  great  many  kinds  of  milk  aerators  are  on  the  market  and 
probably  the  use  of  any  one  of  them  is  beneficial  to  the  milk. 

Aeration  is  the  only  preservative  that  is  permitte<l  by  law  to  be 
used  in  Wisconsin  milk;  the  chemicals  advertised  for  this  pur- 
pose are  injurious  to  the  consumer's  health  and  the  addition  of 
anv  of  them  to  milk,  cream  or  butter  in  Wisconsin  is  forbidden. 

Jf  milk  is  well  aerated  and  thoroughly  cooled  it  can  be  safely 
held  in  cans  tightly  covered,  but  when  it  is  not  aerated  the  cov- 
ers ought  not  to  be  jnit  on  the  cans  tightly  until  it  is  thoroughly 
cooled.  When  warm  milk  is  tightly  covered  it  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  what  is  called  * 'smothered''  odor. 

ODOKS    IN     MII.K. 

A  ffroat  varietv  of  odors  are  more  or  less  common  to  milk. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  fee<l  odors,  barn  wlors,  cowey 
odors  and  kitchen  odors.  The  feed  odors  come  mostly  from 
nnisty  or  decayed  fecnl,  pasture  weeds,  wild  onions,  turnips, 
rape,  silage,  etc. 

Tlie  f(H»(ling  of  some  silage  will  not  necessarily  contaminate 
tli(*  flavor  of  milk.  Suflicient  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  silage 
is  JK^ing  constantly  fed  to  cows  that  are  producing  some  of  the 
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highest  priced  milk  in  the  country  and  ^hat  which  is  much 
sought  for  by  hospitals  because  of  its  purity  and  its  wholesome 
flavor. 

The  objection  to  silage  feeding  in  the  majority  of  cases  comes 
from  the  poorly  ventilated  stables.  Milk  will^absorb  the  silage 
odor  if  it  is  present  in  tJie  bam  and  for  this  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  silo  closed  except  when  silage  is  being  taken 
from  it  at  feeding  time.  All  the  waste  silage  that  is  not  eaten 
by  the  cows  should  be  removed  and  not  left  in  the  mangers  or 
under  the  cows  for  bedding.  When  this  is  allowed  the  air  will 
be  so  filled  with  silage  odor  that  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  milk 
at  milking  time.  No  trouble,  however,  will  come  from  silage 
odor  when  the  bam  is  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  the  silage 
is  fed  after  milking.  Turnips  and  rape  may  also  be  fed  with- 
out transmitting  their  characteristic  odor  to  the  milk  if  fed 
after  milking  and  in  not  toe  large  quantities  at  first 

The  objectionable  flavors  in  milk  that  come  from  the  cows 
eating  musty  feed,  pasture  weeds,  garlic  and  wild  oinions,  are 
not  so  easily  gotten  rid  of  as  the  silage  odor,  and  such  feeds 
should  be  avoided. 

The  cowey,  bam,  and  kitchen  odors  sometimes  so  prominent 
in  milk  may  be  removed  to  a  certain  extent  by  aeration,  but  pre- 
vention is  preferable  to  a  cure  in  such  cases.  Keep  the  milk 
out  of  these  places  and  give  it  a  chance  to  live  by  itself  where 
it  will  not  be  contaminated  by  unprofitable  neighbors. 

When  cans  of  milk  are  drawn  anv  distance  to  a  railroad  sta- 
tion  or  to  a  factory  they  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  can- 
vass in  order  to  protect  them  from  dust  and  mud  as  well  as  from 
heat  and  cold. 

If  skim  milk  is  returned  in  the  caps  to  the  farms  such  milk 
should  be  emptied  out  of  the  cans  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
farm,  because  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  washing  the  sour 
odor  from  cans  if  the  skim  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in  them 
until  it  becomes  sour.  Washing  the  milk  cans  at  the  creamery 
and  returning  them  empty  to  the  farmers  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice. It  will  remove  many  causes  of  failures  to  make  butter, 
cheese  or  cream  of  first  class  quality. 
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CLEANING  DAIRY  UTEXSILS. 

Milk  srnirs  so  quicklv  and  the  sonr  smell  is  jso  hard  to  wash 
out  that  all  dairy  utensils  ought  to  be  washed  very  soon  after 
they  have  been  ysed.  The  best  resnlts  are  obtained  by  rinsing 
off  the  film  of  milk  with  cold  water,  then  washing  tfaoronghly 
with  warm  water  using  a  brush  to  clean  out  the  seams  of  cans, 
and  finally  rinse  with  scalding  hot  water  and  place  in  the  sun 
or  mme  dustiest  place  to  dry.  Do  not  wipe  milk  tinware  with 
a  cloth,  but  let  the  rinsing  water  be  so  hot  that  there  is  no  need 
of  further  drying  than  the  evaporation  of  this  boiling  water. 

The  strainer  olo.th  needs  careful  attention  as  well  as  the  tin- 
ware.    It  should  be  cleaned  and  boiled  every  time  it  is  used. 

Anyone  advocating  the  washing  of  any  dairy  utensils  or 
machine  only  once  a  week  is  an  enemy  to  the  dairy  business. 
"Milk  and  cream  cannot  l>e  kept  in  a  condition  suitable  for 
human  food  unless  they  are  produced  from  sound  feed  in  a  clean 
bam  and  handled  in  carefully  washed  utensils. 


DI8CU8SIOX. 

Prof.  Farrington:  I  saw  down  near  St.  Louis  something 
different  from  anything  I  have  seen  in  Wisconsin.  The  entire 
floor  was  cement,  the  gutters  and  mangers,  everything  cement, 
and  from  the  gutters  was  a  large  tile  that  conveyed  the  liquid 
manure  to  a  large  pit  out  in  the  yard,  cemented  up  so  it  was 
])erfectly  tight  so  that  all  the  liquid  manure  was  conveyed  out 
of  the  stable  the  same  as  you  would  use  a  sewer  out  of  your 
house  and  it  was  preserved  there  as  something  very  valuable  and 
then  pnni]x?d  out  and  distributed  over  the  farm.  I  saw  two  of 
these  and  both  those  men  said  they  would  not  take  any  money 
for  that  arrangement,  and  that  it  was  worth  more  than  "the  ex- 
pense of  the  building  and  the  labor  of  handling  the  manure.  It 
seems  tA  be  the  proper  way  of  saving  fertility  and  getting  it 
back  to  the  soil.  T  wonder  if  there  are  any  of  these  oess-pools 
in  this  state? 

Mr.  Qtx>drich:  Mr.  Kingman  had  just  that  arrangement 
several  years  ago.  He  told  me  he  took  out  this  material  in  his 
fields  with  a  sprinkler  and  just  drove  around  over  his  pastare. 
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sprinkling  it  to  see  what  it  would  do,  and  you  could  see  those 
spots  all  summer  long.  In  fact,  he  said  he  could  write  his 
name  if  he  wanted  to.     I  don't  know  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Jones :  Mr.  Rietbrock  has  just  such  an  arrangement  in 
Marathon  county. 

Bx-Gov.  Hoard:  Supposing  ^  man  does  not  have  that  ar- 
rangement and  he  uses  plenty  of  absorbents  behind  the  cow  and 
takes  up  all  the  liquid  in  that  manner, — ^he  accomplishes  practi- 
cally the  same  purpose.  This  land  plaster  absorbs  the  ammonia 
and  saves  it  and  it  can  be  hauled  out  onto  his  field. 


The  following  scores  of  butter  and  cheese  exhibited  were  read 
by  the  Secretary: 

Cheese. 


Exhibitor's  Name  and  Postoffice 
Address. 


P.  H.  Kasper,  Welcome 

CleayeJand  Creamery  Co.,  Cleyeland.. 

J.F.  Bachman,  Fremont 

Nick  Qrimm,  Rioffle 

AkselBruhn,  Sprinir  (^reen 

U.  £.  Baumann,  Nangart 

Average  score,  94.9. 


Texture 

Flavor 

and 

Color 

Finish 

45. 

6tock 
30. 

15. 

10. 

43^ 

29 

15 

10 

43 

29^ 

14 

10 

43 

28 

IS 

9 

42>J 

28 

15 

10 

28 

134 

10 

40 

27 

15 

10 

Total 
100. 


97H 

96H 

95 

94^ 

94 

92 


Butter. 

Exhibitor's  Name  and 

Flavor 

Grain 

Color 

Salting 

Packing 

Total 

Postoffice  Address. 

45. 

55. 

15. 

10. 

5. 

100. 

W.  J.  Hynes,  Evansville 

42 

25 

15 

10 

5 

97 

A.  E.  Dixon,  Bvansvilie 

4m 

25 

15 

10 

5 

964 

Chas.  M.  Kates,  Custer 

404 

25 

15 

to 

5 

954 

J.  E.  Boettscher,  Waukesha 

40 

25 

15 

10 

5 

95 

E.  A.  Paddock,  Klk horn 

40 

25 

15 

10 

95 

Carl  Bjerrenraard,  Oshkosh  .. 
Albert  Eh rke,  Amery        

40 

25 

AH 

10 

5 

95 

39 

25 

15 

10 

5 

94 

W.  F.  Krohn.  Whitewater 

38 

25 

15 

10 

5 

93 

E.  L.  Duxbnry,  Grepn  Bay. 

38 

25 

15 

10 

5 

93 

J^mes  Van  Duser,  Hebron  . . 

374 

25 

15 

10 

5 

92^ 

Fred  Rietbrosk,  Athens 

37 

25 

15 

10 

5 

92 

Sanset  Oeamery  C<>-,  Sunset 

36H$ 

25 

15 

10 

5 

914 

C.  F.  Blend,  Irnia,  Wis 

34 

25 

15 

10 

5 

89 

O.  E.  Knokp.  New  T.ondon  . 

31 

25 

15 

10 

5 

89 

8,  Haieht,  Rockdale 

35 

25 

14 

A 

2S^ 
88 

NdrmanOvitt,  Black  Creek.. 

33 

25 

15 

10 

5 

Average  score,  92.03  points. 

Recess  to  1 :30  P.  M. 
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The  convention  met  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  same  day. 

President  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  Cliairman:  We  will  resume  the  discussion  on  Prof. 
Farrington's  valuable  vaper. 

Mr.  Aderhold:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baer  if  he  can  tell  us 
what  is  the  effect  of  feeding  rape  to  cows  for  cheesemaking  pur- 
poses ? 

Mr.  Baer :  While  I  was  connected  with  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, two  or  three  years  ago,  we  carried  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from  rape-fed  milks  and  in 
every  instance,  in  all  those  experiments,  which  ran  through 
three  years,  we  found  that  the  flavor  of  rape  was  carried  over 
bam;  others  were  driven  to  fields  of  growing  rape  and  fed 
there. 

We  tried  feeding  the  cows  before  milking,  after  milking,  and 
at  the  time  of  milking.  Occasionally  we  would  get  a  day's 
make  of  cheese  where  the  flavor  would  not  be  pronounced  until 
the  cheese  had  begun  to  break  down  or  cure,  after  a  week  or  ten 
days  on  the  curing  table,  but  invariably  we  found  that  this  rape 
flavor  was  imparted  to  the  product  when  the  niilk  was  made 
into  cheese.  Oftentimes,  we  received  milk  from  the  bam  in 
splendid  condition;  so  far  as  we  could  tell  from  the  taste  and 
smell,  it  apparently  was  free  from  the  rape  flavor  or  odor,  but 
after  a  time,  when  the  cheese  began  to  cure,  they  would  develop 
a  bitter  flavor  to  the  taste  and  it  would  resemble  a  cheese  made 
from — ^I  don't  know  that  that  illustration  will  mean  anything 
to  you,  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  cheese  would  smell  to  the 
expert  judge  as  if  it  was  made  from  milk  where  the  animal  had 
been  fed  on  cabbage.  It  had  an  old,  mustj',  cellar  odor  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  as  the  cheese  ripened  and  cured,  it  would 
taste  somewhat  bitter. 

Mr.  Emery :  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Farrington  whether 
his  statement  as  to  making  butter  from  cows  where  rape  had 
been  fed  was  made  as  an  opinion  or  from  experiment  ? 

Prof.  Farrington:  We  did  make  some  butter  from  milk 
from  cows  that  were  fed  rape,  quite  a  number  of  times  and  we 
offered  the  samples  of  butter,  sent  them  to  Chicago  to  commis- 
sion men  to  be  scored,  and  they  did  not  select  out  the  samples  of 
butter  that  were  made  from  this  milk  from  oows  that  had  been 
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fed  rape.  The  butter,  of  course,  was  consumed  very  soon  after 
it  was  made,  {md  may  not  have  had  a  chance  to  develop  a  flavor 
that  might  possibly  develop  if  kept  longer  from  the  milk.  I 
think  the  flavor  is  less  liable  to  be  developed  in  butter  than  in 
cheese,  because  butter  is  consumed  much  more  quickly,  and 
while  it  is  not  safe,  perhaps,  for  every  one  to  feed  rape,  where 
the  milk  is  to  be  sent  to  the  creamery,  you  can  feed  it  and  it  will 
have  no  very  bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  butter. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  I  think  that  is  true  of  any  kind  of  feed 
that  produces  peculiar  flavors  in  milk.  I  remember  a  case  at 
De  Pere  where  a  creamery  lost  considerable  money  from  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  cabbage.  I  have  known  of  casea  where  the 
product  scored  very  high,  where  I  knew  that  the  cows  were  fed 
cabbages,  but  they  were  fed  in  small  quantities  in  the  bam.  I 
do  not  think  we  could  cover  up  the  flavor  in  milk  where  the 
cabbage  was  used  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Aderhold:  Prof.  Farrington  mentioned  in  his  paper 
that  if  a  stable  was  not  well  ventilated,  the  silage  odor  might  get 
into  the  milk.  Now,  you  take  such  a  stable  as  that,  not  well 
ventilated,  if  it  has  not  g9t  the  silage  odor,  what  kind  of  odor  has 
it,  and  isn't  it  worse  than  the  ensilage  odor  ? 

Prof.  Farrington :     I  think  you  can  answer  that  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  Emery :  Prof.  Farrington  lays  considerable  stress  upon 
aerating  the  milk.  ]S[\)w,  in  a  recent  convention  of  cheesemak- 
ers,  that  question  was  up  for  discussion,  and  many  of  the  ex- 
perienced makers  protested  that  aerating  milk  is  not  necessary, 
and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  institute  conductors  in  Wis- 
consin are  proclaiming  the  same  thing.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  grounds  upon  which  Prof.  "Farrington  bases  his  statement, 
and  whether  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  milk  to  50  d^rees  will 
not  meet  the  case  as  well  as  aerating  ? 

Prof.  Farrington:  I  think  that  all  of  the  objections  that 
have  ever  been  made  to  aeration  were  due  to  the  air  in  which 
the  milk  is  aerated.  If  you  expose  this  milk  to  impure  air,  or 
where  there  is  a  bad  odor,  the  aeration  won't  help  it ;  but  if 
you  aerate  the  milk  in  pure  air,  you  never  can  do  it  any  harm, 
and  it  will  certainly  benefit  its  flavor  to  mix  the  milk  with  pure 
air. 

12 
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Secy.  Burchard :  Some  years  ago  I  read  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  at  the  Morton  farm,  for  consumption  in  N'ew  York 
City,  they  aerated  the  milk  by  forcing  the  air  through  it,  pump- 
ing the  air  into  it  and  mixing  it  with  the  milk  in  that  way. 

Prof.  Humphrey :  Tlie  air  there  is  drawn  do^vn  from  above 
the  peak  of  the  bam  and  forced  through  a  can  of  milk  wdth 
a  fan  similar  to  a  blacksmith's  fan. 

Mr.  Emery:  Is  there  any  other  benefit  imparted  to  that 
milk  by  aerating  it  than  simply  cooling  it? 

Prof.  Farrington :  I  think  it  sometimes  replaces  gases,  some 
impure  flavors,  by  pouring  pure  air  into  it 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Don't  you  remove  some  gases  that  are  always 
in  milk.  You  used  to  talk  about  a  cowey  odor;  some  of  you 
scientific  people  said  that  the  cowy  odor  was  produced  by  dirt, 
but  we  know  that  clean,  pure  milk  has  got  a  peculiar  odor  that 
sometimes  a  little  child  objects  to,  and  after  those  gases  have 
been  dissipated  there  is  a  diflFerent  taste  to  the  milk. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Prof.  Farrington,  do  you  think  a  good 
healthy  cow,  properly  cared  for  and  groomed,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible care  taken  of  the  milk,  that  it  wo;ild  be  necessary  to  aerate 
that  milk,  provided  it  was  plunged  into  ice  water,  stirred  and 
cooled  rapidly? 

Prof.  Fa'rrington :     I  think  not 

Mr.  Moore:  Mrs.  Howie  has  described  an  ideal  condition. 
As  a  rule,  the  people  who  do  the  milking  on  our  farms  are 
people  who  are  tired  out  with  the  work  of  the  day,  and  you  can 
not  expect  those  people  to  stand  over  a  can  of  milk  and  use  their 
lal)or  and  time  to  stir  it,  and  that  is  one  reason  I  advocate  the 
use  of  the  aerator.  Of  course,  I  want  it  surrounded  by  some 
safeguard  so  as  to  have  pure  air.  I  visited  a  creamery  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  the  butter  maker  told  me  that  by  getting  his 
patrons  to  use  aerators,  ho  had  had  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
milk  from  those  patrons. 

^fr.  Emery:  But  does  that  come  from  any  qualities  im- 
parted in  the  air,  or  simply  the  quick  cooling  of  the  milk  ? 

Prof,  !^^oore:     The  air  removes  what  we  call  the  volatile 

odors  or  gas. 

Mr.  Everett:  I  believe  that  even  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  bv   Mrs.    Howie,   aeratibn    will   benefit   the   qjjial- 
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ity  of  the  milk,  and  in  substantiation  of  that  belief  I  want  to 
state  that  H.  B.  Griirler,  who  manufactures  certified  milk  that 
sells  for  twelve  cents  a  -quart  and  is  recommended  by  the  physi- 
cians of  Chicago  for  infants  and  invalids,  has  as  perfect  condi- 
tions perhaps  as  can  be  found  in  this  country,  yet  that  pure 
milk  as  it  comes  from  his  cows  in  the  most  cleanly  manner  and 
surroundings  is  run  over  an  aerator. 

Mrs.  Howie :  Referring  Ho  what  Mr.  Emery  said  about  the 
milking  coming  among  the  extra  chores  of  the  men,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  washing  and  care  of  the  aerator  falls  upon  the 
woman  as  a  usual  thing.  Ybu  will  find  a  couple  of  those 
aerators  up  in  my  attic  today.  We  use  a  long-handled  spoon 
that  costs  fifteen  cents,  and  I  would  prefer  to  stir  the  milk  in 
one  of  those  shotgun  cans  for  fifteen  minutes  to  washing  one  of 
those  separators. 

The  Chairman :     What  kind  of  an  aerator  was  it  ? 

Mrs.  How^ie:  It  is  a  large  aerator  that  the  milk  flows  over 
the  sides,  and  I  found  I  lost  about  a  pound  of  milk  every  time, 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  it. 

Mr.  Moore :     How  much  did  it  cost  ? 

Mrs.  Howie:  Eight  dollars,  and  you  may  have  it  for  two, 
and  it  is  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Moore :  I  had  an  aerator  made  at  the  shop,  a  pail  with 
an  iron  tripod  with  a  thumbscrew,  so  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
with  holes  in  the  bottom,  so  the  milk  passes  through  in  minute 
streams.  That  only  cost  75  cents  to  a  dollar  and  is  no-more 
trouble  to  wash  than  a  common  pail. 

Mr.  Wright :  Would  you  professors  recommend  the  use  of  an 
aerator  where  we  had  no  milk  house?  My  experience  is,  there 
is  no  use  talking  about  aera1x>rs  until  you  have  a  milk  house.  If 
you  put  one  up  in  one  of  these  big  bams,  you  will  hurt  the 
milk  more  by  the.  dirt  and  stuff  you  get  into  it  than  the  aerator 
will  get  out. 

Mr.  Moore:  We  don't  want  you  to  use  the  aerator  in  the 
barn  ;  put  it  out  doors.  One  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  with  a  large  farm  and  using  a  silo,  describes  his 
method  of  keeping  his  milk,  and  he  never  has  sour  milk  or 
frozen  milk  and  never  had  any  milk  rejected  from  the  creamery 
in  twelve  years,  and  all  he  has  is  a  large  wooden  tank  outside, 
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near  the  well,  inside  of  which  is  an  iron  tank,  and  it  is  packed 
with  some  insulating  material  and  filled  in  with  straw,  and  has  a 
good,  tight  cover.  It  is  fixed  so  that  water  can  be  kept  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  cans  with  running  water  and  he  is  never 
troubled  with  freezing.  The  whole  thing  wouldn't  cost  more 
than  eight  or  ten  dollars. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  reports  of  the  following  committees  were  received  and 
adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  express  its  deep  sym- 
pathy for  our  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  "K.  Loomis,  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  his  wife  which  prevents  him  from  being  present 
af  this  meeting,  thus  depriving  us  of  his  valuable  services,  this 
being  the  first  and  only  time  he  has  been  absent  from  our  yearly 
meeting  durinc:  the  long  period  of  years. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  approval  of  the  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  conduct  an  annual  butter  and  cheese  scoring  con- 
test or  exhibit  and  that  we  urge  the  legislature  to  provide  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  this  educa- 
tional work.  / 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due 
the  citizens  of  the  citv  of  Wausau  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  have  entertaiped  and  cared  for  us,  and  for  their  evi- 
dent appreciation  of  the  object  and  aims  of  this  Association. 
And  we  are  also  encouraged  by  the  lively  and  intelligent  inter- 
est taken  in  the  subjects  discussed  in  our  meetings  by  many  of 
the  farmers  and  dairvmon  of  Marathon  county  which  gives  us 
crood  grounds  to  believe  that  this  splendid  county  at  no  distant 
day  will,  as  it  ought  to,  take  a  foremost  rank  as  a  dairy  county 
in  this  great  dairy  state  of  Wisconsin ;  and  we  also  resolve  that 
we  will  never  forgot  the  splendid  banquet  that  was  served  to  u^ 
by  the  citizens  of  Wausau, 
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Resolved,  That  the  Association  regards  with  pronounced  op- 
position the  effort  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing to  lower  the  ten  cent  Federal  tax  on  their  product  when  col- 
ored in  imitation  of  butter.  Their  argument  that  this  tax  is 
a  hardship  to  the  poor  is  false  for  the  reason  that  on  the  uncol- 
ored  product  there  is  practically  no  tax.  What  they  are  really 
after  is  an  opportunity  to  swindle  the  consumer  by  selling  him 
colored  packing  house  grease  for  the  pure  product  of  the  cow. 
The  present  ten  cent  tax  stands  in  their  way  of  consumating  this 
viUany. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  calls  upon  the  Wisconsin 
members  of  congress  in  both  houses  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  any  such  reduction  believing  as  we  do  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  is  emphatically  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  producer  of  butter. 

Resolved,  ThsX  this  Association  desires  to  express  its  warm 
sympathy  with  President  Eoosevelt  in  his  effort  to  have  all 
transportation  abuses  done  away,  to  the  end  that  a  "square 
deal"  and  even  chances  may  be  accorded  to  every  shipper.  As 
producers  of  butter  and  cheese  finding  market  and  consumption 
in  distant  portions  of  the  country  the  dairymen  of  Wisconsin 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  question. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
movement  now  before  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  to  establish  a 
state  railroad  rate  commission  before  which  questions  of  over- 
charge and  discrimination  may  be  referred  for  correction  and 
adjustment 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  assem- 
bled in  the  thirty-third  annual  session  at  the  city  of  Wausau 
hereby  records  its  judgment  that  under  the  legislation  of  the 
past,  the  expansion  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
mission since  its  establishment  in  1889,  has  not  been  commen- 
surate with  that  of  other  departments  of  our  state  government, 
nor  with  that  of  like  departments  of  neighboring  states,  nor  has 
its  expansion  been  commensurate  with  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terests it  was  established  to  promote.  We  record  our  protest 
against  a  continuance  of  the  restrictive  or  non-expansive  policy 
of  the  past  and  we  most  urgently  request  the  present  legislature 
to  provide  a  sufficiently  liberal  number  of  assistants  and  in- 
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specters  for  the  dairy  and  food  commission,  to  furnish  adequate 
instruction  and  inspection  for  the  cheese  factories,  creameries 
and  dairies  of  this  great  dairy  state  to  the  end  that  the  quality 
of  our  dairy  and  other  food  products  may  be  the  equal  of  the 
best  in  other  states. 


EXHIBITS. 


The  committee  on  Exhibits  and  Dairy  Machinery  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  the  16  entries  of  butter  show  by  the 
average  score  of  93  that  its  quality  is  above  the  average  for  this 
season  of  the  year;  and  the  average  score  of  95  on  the  5  entries 
of  cheese  is  also  an  extremely  high  one. 

The  exhibits  of  dairy  machinery  included  the  following  styles 
of  hand  separators:  The  Ue  Laval,  the  Empire,  the  Sharpies 
and  the  United  States.  A  collection  of  chums,  butter-workers, 
aerators,  patent  milk  pails  and  other  appliances  used  in  the 
farm  dairy  was  shown  by  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Chicago.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  Wyandotte  clean- 
ing and  washing  powder,  by  a  coop  of  Wyandotte  chickens, 
which  was  surrounded  by  many  small  sacks  of  this  powder. 

The  display  of  agricultural  products  included  samples  of 
lx)tatoes,  grains,  other  farm  seeds  and  vegetables  of  the  usual 
superior  quality  characteristic  of  these  products  grown  in  Mara- 
thon county. 

An  exhibit  of  ten  samples  of  soil  taken  from  as  many  differ- 
ent farms  east  and  west  of  the  city  of  Wausau — 23  miles  east 
and  30  miles  to  the  west — hy  the  students  of  Marathon  County 
Agricultural  School  illustrated  the  excellent  quality  of  the  soil 
in  this  section.  A  very  attractive  display  of  honey,  both  in 
the  comb  and  extracted,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Morgen- 

atern. 

K  H.  Farbinqton. 

T.    OoBNELirSBN. 

K.  B;  Johns. 
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FINANCE. 


We,  the  members  of  the  Finance  conmiittee,  having  exam- 
ined the  bills  and  vouchers  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  thq 
Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association,  find  them  correct  to 
^  the  best  of  our  ability. 

F.  H.  SCSIBNEB, 

W.  Ebbach, 

XJ.  S.  Babb, 

Committee. 
Wausau,  Feb.  10,  1904. 


The  committee  on  nominations  reported  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
Chairman,  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  nominations  desire  to  report  at  this  time 
that  we  recommend  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Hill  as  President 
for  another  year,  and  also  that  we  continue  Mr.  Loomis  as 
Treasurer  for  another  year.  Regarding  the  Secretary,  your 
committee  has  considered  the  matter,  taken  quite  large  councel, 
and  are  desirious  of  reporting  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee no  recommendation  be  made  at  this  meeting  for  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Burchard,  and  that  the  matter  of  electing  a  Secretary 
to  succeed  Mr.  Burchard  be  left  with  the  executive  conmiittee 
with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Everett :  1  vsecond  the  nominations  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  also  the  recommendation  as  to  the 
secretaryship. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Everett  and  carried 
unanimously,  and  Mr.  (diaries  K  Hill  declared  the  duly  elected 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year;  also  Mr.  H. 
K.  Loomis  declared  the  duly  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  election  of  the  Secretary  left  to  the  Executive 
Board. 

President  Hill :  I  am  sure  I  thank  you  again  most  heartily 
for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  consider  it 
an  honor  indeed.  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
the  place,  but  I  will  just  do  the  best  I  can. 
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WISOO]SrSIN    DAIRY    STOCK  AT  THE   LOUISIANA 

PDROHASE  EXPOSITION. 

H.  C.  Taylor,  Orfordville,  Wis. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  want 
to  be  absolutely  correct  and  fair  and  unprejudiced  in  every 
statement  that  I  make  in  regard  to  this  wonderful  test  at  St 
Louis,  and  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  incorrectness  or  unfairness, 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  took  my  report  from  the 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  whose  editor  is  my  friend  Everett — 
and  I  do  that  openly  and  above  board,  before  you  all.  (Mr. 
.  Taylor  thereupon  took  his  manuscript  from  a  copy  of  the  paper 
mentioned.) 

The  dairy  cow  demonstration  at  St.  Louis  brought  out  repre- 
sentatives of  four  breeds  of  cows,  viz. :  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Shorthorns,  and  proved  an  essential  feature  and  at- 
traction of  this  the  greatest  of  all  Worlds'  Fairs, 

PLANS  OF  OPBEATION. 

Most  of  you  are  conversant  with  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
test,  which  was  non  partisan  in  its  management  and  conduct. 

Four  barns  were  built  by  the  Exposition  Company  and  each 
occupied  by  one  of  the  breeds  entered.  Each  association  ap- 
pointed a  conmiittee  and  superintendent,  of  i^  own  who 
selected  the  cows  of  each  breed  they  represented.  Each  super- 
intendent selected  his  own  assistants  to  milk,  feed  and  care  for 
the  cows  under  his  supervision.  Each  superintendent  was  al- 
lowed to  compoimd  the  rations  for  each  cow  of  his  breed  with- 
out restriction.  But  all  feed  was  weighed  and  charged  to  each 
cow  daily.  A  list  of  feeds  and  the  price  of  each  was  prepared  by 
the  official  test  committee  and  from  this  list  each  breed  superin- 
tendent selected  the  feeds  he  desired. 

The  weights  of  these  feeds,  together  with  the  milk  produced 
daily,  were  carefully  recorded  by  men  employed  by  the  Exposi- 
tion and  stationed  in  each  bam  during  the  entire  day.  Aside 
from  these  two  recording  or  checking  clerks  was  a  Jefferson 
giiard  detailed  to  remain  in  each  bam  both  day  and  night 
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These  Jeflferson  guards  were  under  special  instructions  from 
the  Eixpoflition  authorities. 

The  feeds  were  provided  by  the  breed  superintendent  for  his 
breed,  at  the  expense  of  the  breeders'  association  he  represented. 
The  feed  was  stored  in  rooms  above  the-  cows  and  was  under 
lock  and  key,  the  keys  being  carried  by  the  checking  clerks. 
Once  a  day  the  feed  was  weighed  out  to  each  cow  by  the  check- 
ing clerk  and  placed  in  a  box  marked  with  the  number  of  the 
cow.  The  hay  was  weighed  and  placed  in  sealed  sacks.  The 
boxes  and  sacks  ^were  only  opened  and  sealed  by  the  checking 
clerks  and  then  at  feeding  time.  The  herdsman  for  each  breed 
was  allowed  to  feed  as  much  as  he  pleased,  when  the  box  was 
I'elocked  and  the  sacks  resealed. 

4 

m 

TESTING  OF  MILK. 

At  milking  time  the  milk  from  each  cow  was  weighed  and 
samples  taken  by  the  recording  clerks.  As  each  cow  was  milked 
three  times  a  day,  the  three  samples  each  day  were  placed  in 
the  same  bottle  and  constituted  a  composite  sample  for  the 
three  milkings.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the  morning's  milking 
would  end  the  day  and  complete  the  composite  sample.  These 
composite  samples  were  then  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  by  the 
official  test  committee  tested  for  fat  content  and  solids  not  fat 

The  official  test  committee  was  composed  of  the  late  Major 
H.  R  Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  O. ; 
C.  F.  Ourtis,,  Dean  and  Director  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  Prof.  Parrington,  Professor  of  Dairying  of  University  of 
Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  earnest  solicitation  by  all  parties  in- 
terested, Prof.  Farrington  took  charge  of  the  details  and  man- 
agement of  the  test — a  duty^  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  per- 
form. His  rules  issued  to  govern  the  test  were  fair  to  all 
breeds  and  in  accordance  with  advanced  knowledge  of  dairying. 
Through  his  untiring  efforts  and  thoroughness  and  unques- 
tioned correctness  a  vast  amount  of  very  valuable  data  has  been 
secured  for  the  dairy  fraternity  and  students  of  dairying.  A 
valuable  addition  to  scientific  experiment  station  data  of  far- 
reaching  value  and  importance  was  obtained.  Never  has  been 
an  opportunity  afforded  for  securing  such  reliable  and  scien- 
tific records  as  this.     The  cows  were  selected  by  men  who  were 
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considered  good  judges  of  the  breed  they  represented  and  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  best  representative  animals  of  the  breed. 
Each  breed  was  fed  and  handled  by  practical  feeders  and  herds- 
men who  were  acquainted  with  the  breed  character  of  the  breed 
he  handled.  The  ration  for  each  cow  was  provided  with  ref- 
erence to  its  component  elements,  digestibility,  nutritive  ratio, 
and  palatability,  and  was  fitted  to  each  cow.  The  milk  was 
tested  by  Experiment  Station  professors  of  known  reputation. 
Thus  these  World's  Fair  records  are  to  be  relied  Upon  as  correct 
•and  impartial,  and  a  study  of  them  will  no  doubt  stimulate 
many  dairymen  .to  do  better. 


METHODS   OF   FSEDIKO.  I 


As  the  cows  were  milked  and  fed  three  times  a  day,  I  desire 
to  give  you  the  routine  labor  for  one  day.  At  8  o'clock  a.  m. 
the  locked  boxes  were  taken  to  the  feed  room  and  the  daily  ra- 
tion for  each  cow  was  weighed  into  her  feed  box  which  was 
locked  and  placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  cow. 

Three  sacks  of  hay  were  weighed  out  for  each  cow  and  placed 
along  side  the  box  containing  her  grain  ration.  At  noon  a 
feed  of  silage  was  weighed  out  and  placed  in  a  box  to  which 
was  added  about  one-third  of  her  grain  ration  provided  for  her 
for  that  day.  This  was  fed  at  noon,  immediately  after  milking^ 
which  was  begun  at  11:30  and  finished  at  1:00  p.  m*  Then 
each  cow  was  fed  one  of  the  three  sacks  of  hay.  After  this  she 
was  watered.  From  2 :00  p.  m.  to  5 :00  p.  m.  was  a  period  of 
rest.  At  5 :00  p.  m.  another  ration  of  silage  was  weighed  into 
the  feed  box  and  another  portion  of  feed  from  each  cow's  locked 
box  was  added  to  this  and  fed  immediately  after  milking,  which 
began  at  6 :00  p.  m.  Then  they  were  given  another  sack  of  hay 
and  watered  and  left  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  cows 
were  milked  and  fed  the  ensilage  and  grain  ration  as  previously 
indicated  and  watered  at  about  8 :30  a.  m. 

There  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  grain  and 
roughage  fed  the  cows  in  the  different  herds.  Two  herds  were 
fed  large  quantities  of  green  feed,  such  as  green  clover,  green 
corn  stalks,  etc.,  with  the  grain,  and  the  other  herds  were  fed  no 
green  feed  but  larger  amounts  of  grain  and  silage  and  hay. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  feed  consumed  daily 
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by  one  cow  in  the  different  herds  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 

Of*e  day^s  ration  of  one  (tow  in  etfch  hfrrf. 


Feed 

Brown 
Swiss. 

Uolstein. 

Jersiey. 

Shorthorn. 

Alfalfa  hay.  

Lbs. 
7 

Lbs. 

Lb'. 

18 

6 
16 

Lbs 

9 

Cut  alfalfa  hay 

15 

Corn  silage 

24 

Green  cat  com 

40 

15 
2 

a5 

Wheat  bran 

3 

4 

Green  cow  peas , . . . . 

Linseed  (oil  meal) 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

0 

1 
1.5 

2 

Ground  oats 

o 

Hominy  feed 

8 

5 

3 

Gluten  feed 

9 

Com  meal 

Cotton  seed  meal 

1 

1 

3 

Com  hearts 

2.5 
59 

2 

J^istUlers  crrains 

■ 

4 

Union  srains 

15 

14 

87 

Total 

71 

54 

Grain 

Coarse  feed 

24 
47 

22 
65 

19 
40 

22 
32 

Such  records  as  these  are  probably  a  revelation  to  many  a 
man  who  has  fed  and  milked  cows  for  years.  It  has  not  been 
customary  to  give  more  than  five  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  to  cows  on  the  home  farm,  and  the  majority  of  them  prob- 
ably get  less  than  five  pounds.  A  capacity  for  assimilating 
large  rations  is  necessary  for  producing  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  most  of  the  World's  Fair  cows  were  fed  to  their 
limit  of  endurance.  A  daily  feeding  per  cow  of  near  twenty 
pounds  of  grain,  together  with  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  green 
feed  was  not  uncommon,  although  there  were  some  variations 
in  the  amount  during  the  120  days  of  the  test. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  these  figures  that  two  of  the  herds  were 
fed  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  grain  per  day,  while  the  other 
two  were  given  seven  and  e^ht  kinds  of  grain  per  cow  per  day. 
Small  quantities  of  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  feed 
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seemed  to  be  considered  by  some  of  the  feeders  as  best  adapted 

to  the  production  of  milk,  while  others  fed  larger  amounts  of  a 

few  kinds. 

Record  of  the  best^  poorest  and  average  cow  in  each  herd. 

Daily  average. 


Mik,  lbs. 

Best  cow.  No.  1    

Poorest  oow,  No.  2 

AyeragO/eow 

Test  of  milk. 

Restcow 

Poorest  cow 

Average  cow 

Bu  t»r  faf,  H>», 

Best  cow 

Poorestcow 

Average  cow 

Best  cow 

Poorest  cow    

Average  cow 

SolMs^  nol/al,  lbs. 

Best  cow 

Poorest  cow " 

Average  cow 

Fee 4  cost  of  milk  per  quart,* 

Best  cow 

Poorest  cow  

Average  oow 

Feed  cost  of  butter  per  lb. 

Best  cow 

Poorest  cow 

Average  cow 

No.  of  cows  in  herd 


Brown 
Swiss. 


61.0 
38.5 
44.2 


3.4 
3.8 
3.(S2 


1.748 
1.477 
1.596 


2.042 
1.731 
1.870 


4.363 
3.919 


90.0109 
0.0139 
0.0124 


$.136 
.155 
.147 


HoUtein. 


67.5 
47.1 
53.4 


3.5 
3.2 
3.43 


2.355 
1.307 
1.832 


2.753 
1.756 
2.12 


5,171 
3.614 
4.239 


$0.0090 
0.0122 
0.0107 


.110 

l&l 

.135 

IS 


Jersey. 


48.4 
38.8 
41.5 


4.8 
4.1 
4.7 


Shorthorn. 


2.334 
1.615 
1.036 


2.750 
1.896 
2.28 


4.357 
3.441 
3.634 


$0.0110 
0.0130 
0.0116 


$.007 
.132 
.106 

25 


43.4 
21.4 
34.6 


4.0 
3.0 

3.8 


1.737 
0.843 

i.2n 


2.037 
0.068 
1.406 


3.720 
1.902 
2.980 


$0.0109 
O.0S15 
0.01S2 


$.117 
.234 
.153 

28 


^Assuming  two  ponndh  to  the  quart. 

This  page  of  tables  is  of  value  to  the  dairymen  because  it  con- 
tains the  records  of  four  breeds  and  four  herds  of  selected  cows. 
Xote  carefully  the  large  yields  of  milk  and  butter,  .Again  ob- 
serve the  differen(*e  between  the  production  of  the  beat  and  poor- 
est cows  in  each  breed  represented  by  these  selected  herdji. 

Another  item  of  great  interest  to  us  all  is  set  forth  on  this 
page  and  that  is  the  feed  cost  of  one  quart  of  milk  and  the  feed 
cost  of  one  pound  of  butter  from  the  best  the  pooreet  and  aver- 
age cow  in  each  of  these  four  breeds.  The  feed  cost  to 
produce  one  pound  of  butter  with  Brown  Swiss  was  14.7  cents, 
Holstein  13.5  cents,  Jerseys  10.5  cents,  Short  Horns  15.8  cents. 
One  gallon  of  Brown  Swiss  milk  cost  to  produce,  4.96  cents, 
Holstein  4.28  cents,  Jersey  4.64  cents,  Short  Horn  5.28  cents. 
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Milk  and  butter  produced  by  each  herd  in  the  ISO  days. 


No.  of  0OW8 

Milk,  lbs 

Averagetest 

Batter  fat,  lbs 

Batter,  lbs 

Value  of  batter  at  25o 

Solids  not  fat  in  milk,  Iba 
Cost  of  feed  


Browu 
Swiits. 

Holsteiu. 

Jersey. 

dhorthom. 

5 
26,j08 

15 
96,169.9 

25 
124,524.2 

25 
In  class  B. 
103,800.05 

3.62 

r«.43 

4.7 

3.6 

967.8 

3298.4 

5810.6 

3835.0 

1120.5 

3817.0 

6844.9 

$280.12 

1954.26 

$1711.25 

2351.7 

7630.9 

10902.4 

8938.9 

$iei.47 

1515. 72 

$720.40 

$664.00 

Totnl  feed  c  tnHumed  tiy  ench  herd  du'-%np  the  1^0  dayn. 


No  of  cows 

Feed. 

Alfalfa  imy 

Gre  n  c'over 

Oars  and  peas 

Cutflrreen  corn .  ... 

Bran    

Oil  mpat 

Co'toa8(*«>d  m«al... 

Malt  sprouts 

Giuten  feed 

Hominy  f red 

Clovjr  h  ly 

Union  ffratn-' 

Ground  oits 

Corn  meal 

Corn  lirtart" 

Cut  aifnlfn 

Cow  |>e  IS 

Middliuffs 

I 

Slaarn ...' 

Di-riU-rs  f^rains  . .. 
Rolled  oats 


Brown 
Swiss. 


.") 

2,091  8 

3,298.0 

4,989.4 

21,821.0 

525.0 

275.6 

518.45 

2,120.4 

2,416.3 

4,514.7 

2,001.7   ^ 

3,561.7 


Holstein. 
15 

11,386.4 

10,255.0 

17,725.0 

59,203.5 

1,811.9 

541.0 

695.5 


131.5 


9(36  3 

3,207.7 

96.0 

22.3H4  3 

99.5 

789.2 

4,4\3.1 

8.432.0 

1.706.9 


Jersey. 


25  X 


44.971  1 


7,851.5 
5, .3^4 

i.'joe 


12,591.8 
1,928.5 
1.271.0 

2.917.5 

9,154.7 

1  107.0 

18,202.9 


Shorthorn. 


•29 


32,997.0 


11,5885 
4.737.0 
4,602.0 


9,666.0 
7,583.5 
6,2C6.0 


8,211.0 

967.0 

6.931.5 


36,782.5 

2,688.7 

202.0 


5l-,587.0 
6,221 .0 


*OQe  cow  died  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  da)  s. 
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Tliis  table  gives  lis  the  total  milk  and  butter  production, 
with  the  total  cost  of  feed  consumed  to  produce  the  same.  To 
summarize  we  find  that  $1.00  worth  of  feed  consumed  by  the 
Brown  Swiss  returned  $2.13  in  product;  Short  Horn  returned 

.12 ;  the  Ilolsteins  returned  $2.29 ;  Jerseys  $2.84. 


Herd  results  in  tea   dat/s  periods  [fir nt  period  beginninrf  Jane  10.) 
FigurcH  represent  the  average  per  cow  pit  day  in  each  herd. 


Periods. 


T. 
IE 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

VI 

VII 

VU[ 

IX 

X 

xc 
xn 


Brown  Swiss*. 

Holstein. 

1 

Jprsey. 

Shorthorn. 

• 

M 

■ 
CO 

Butter 
fat 

• 

• 

3.36 

Li 

1 

2.07 

43.8 

n 

Butter 
fat 

• 

S' 

• 

3.42 

Butter 
fat. 

51.1 

3.26 

1.67 

61.5 

4.26 

1.86 

m.2 

1.27 

51.7 

3.21 

1.66 

57.7 

3.40 

1.96 

44.5 

4.96 

1.94 

36.8 

3.44 

1.26 

42.2 

3.38 

1.43 

51.5 

3.58 

1  85 

45.1 

4.36 

1^96 

a5.2 

3.57 

1.26 

44. .5 

:'..'i6 

1.62 

47.1 

1 

3.57 

1.68 

43.5 

4.53 

1.97 

.^0.1 

3.59 

1.08 

45.8 

3.. 59 

1.37 

55.3 

3.39 

1.88 

43.9 

4.48 

1.97 

35.4 

3.61 

1.27 

46.0 

3.68 

1.69 

55  1 

3.30 

1.82 

42.8 

4.61 

1.97 

36.0 

3.69 

133 

40.9 

3.80 

1 .  55 

52.7 

3. 52 

1.85 

41.7 

4,68 

1.95 

35.2 

3.78 

1.33 

46.3 

3.82 

1.77  1 

53.5 

3.39 

1.81 

41.1 

4.n 

1  9S 

»I.O 

380 

1.29 

40.7 

3.75 

1.53 

.53.5 

3.40 

1.82 

39.8 

4.87 

1.9*  , 

31.6 

3.'87 

1.23 

41.0 

3.84 

1 
1  57 

.54.3 

3.40 

1.85 

38. 8 

5.02 

1.S5  . 

31  4 

3.86 

1  21 

36.4 

3.81 

1.39 

47.7 

3  48 

1.69 

35.7 

5.21 

1.86 

28.7 

3.a5 

1.13 

42.2 

3.66 

1.66 

.50.2 

3.41 

1.71 

37.5 

5  13 

1  92 

28.8 

:  3.86 

1 

1.11 

1 

In  these  12  periods  of  10  days  each  there  was  a  shrinking 
of  the  flow  of  milk  towards  the  last,  but  a  noticeable  increase 
in  tlie  per  cent  of  fat.  The  Brown  Swiss  gave  practically  the 
s:iino  quantity  of  fat  the  last  period  that  they  did  the  first. 
The  Ilolsteins  gave  2.07  jMninds  per  day  the  first  and  1.71  the 
last.  The  Jerseys  gave  l.S(>  the  first  and  1.92  the  last.  The 
Sliort  !!( rns  gave  1.72  the  first  and  1.11  the  last 

l^lease  carefully  note  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  production 
(»f  some  of  these  herds  and  then  think  if  you  are  keeping  up  the 
flow  in  vour  own  herds. 
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Weight  as  related  to  product. 


Heaviest  Holsteio,  1,.512 

Lighest  HolsteiD,  1,225. 

Heaviest  Jersey,  1,141 

Lightest  Jersey,  809 

Heaviest  Browa  Swisp,  l,rj01 
Liffhtodt  BrowD  Swiss,  1,214. 

Heaviest S^hortborn,  1,512  . .. 
Ligriit.'st  Shorthorn,  1.060  .. 


Mi'k. 

Test 

Butter 
fat. 

Batter. 

Not 
profit. 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

1 

5.659 

3.2 

180.9 

249  8 

$18  03 

1,319 

Besk 

5,671 

3.5 

200.2 

280.2 

25  n 

1,.512 

Poor'st 

4,680 

5. 

234.2 

276.1 

37  99 

1,075 

Bast. 

4,497 

4.77 

214.8 

258.1 

36  41 

1,089 

Poor'st 

5,924 

3.4 

20.15 

235.3 

23  27 

1,283 

Best. 

4,403 

3.9 

171.4 

200.9 

21  27 

1,214 

Poor'st 

4.a)3 

4.;^ 

172.3 

202.5 

21  82 

1,169 

Best 

4,584 

3.2 

145  0 

168.9 

17  19 

1,446 

Poor'st 

■ 

The  heaviest  cow  in  this  test  weighed  1,512  lbs.,  the  lightest 
809  lbs.  Here  are  two  cows,  one  of  which  weighs  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  the  other.  You  that  are  looking  for  a 
big  cow  that  is  grand  to  look  upon,  listen  to  me  while  I  report 
that  the  heaviest  cow  made  a  net  profit  of  $18.03  in  120  days 
and  the  small  cow  made  $36.41.  Here  is  a  case  where  two 
cows  must  be  kept  to  do  the  work  of  one.  I  refer  to  this  at  this 
time  to  show  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  size  in  a  cow  that  enables 
her  to  make  a  profit.  Very  many, cow  owTiers  of  Wisconsin 
are  fooled  by  tliis  notion  and  will  not  see  it  in  any  other  way. 
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Relative  standing  of  individuals  in  class  A, 
For  the  ecoDomic  production  of  butter  fat^nd  butter. 


Eotries :   25  Jerseys ;  15  Holsteias ;  5  Broyeo  Swlaa. 


Official 
cow  No. 

Breed. 

Valae  of 
products. 

Cost  of 
feed. 

Net 
profit. 

37 

Jersey 

$82,507 
78.139 
77.618 
75.128 
82.590 
74.828 
73.^ 
73.841 
72.601 
72.576 
71.674 

•70.760 
70.260 
68.806 
69.688 
74.536 
64.184 
69.044 
71 .874 
64.209 
63.287 
61.844 
70.028 
61.433 
61.236 

-59.136 
66.427 
59.893 
64.667 
64.953 
57.372 
62.409 
61.261 
61.236 
36.950 
58.532 
57.604 
57.823 
57.838 
58.843 
34.861 
30.240 
.51.938 
53.911 
,52. 711$ 

$31,989 
30.270 
30.630 
29.048 
36.573 
29.K>4 
29.167 
30.056 
29.251 
29.899 
29.S95 
28.746 
28.471 
28.987 
29.601 
35.232 
26.037 
31.045 
24.1&5 
26.581 
26.879 
27.884 
35.619 
27.678 
27,739 
26.691 
34.461 
29.834 
34.516 
34.817 
27.689 
32.796 
33.489 
33.956 
30.226 
33.416 
33.571 
34.242 
34.539 
S5..574 
32.662 
28.961 
30.205 
34.710 
34.675 

$50,518 

S9 

Jersey 

47.869 

43 
23 
20 

Jersey 

Jersey ^ 

Holstein 

46.968 
46.080 
46.017 

26 

Jersey 

4>.019 

40 

.'ersey 

44.225 

21 

Ji-rsey 

43.785 

90 

Jersey 

43.350 

38 

Jersey 

43.237 

43 
33 

Jersey 

Jersey • 

42.079 
42.014 

31 
22 
23 

Jerhey 

Jersey 

Jersey 

41.789 
39.860 
39.787 

13 
42 
^       44 
12 
33 
29 
82 

UolatelD 

Jersey 

Jerhoy 

Uolstein 

Jersey , 

Jersey 

Jersey 

S9.3M 

38.  m 

37.909 
37.709 
73  628 
36.406 
34.460 

13 

28 

Holstein 

Jeisoy 

34.400 
33.755 

31 
27 

Jerse> 

J^^rsey 

33.497 
32.445 

18 

Hoisteia 

31.963 

41 

Jers*'y 

30.561 

8 
17 
24 

HulHteiu 

Holfcitoiu 

Jersey 

30.1.51 
80.199 
29.683 

0 

Holstein 

29.671 

1 

Hrown  Swiss 

27.772 

19 
36 

Holiitein ^ 

Jers-ey 

27.800 
26.724 

16 
14 

4 
10 

3 

HuLstein 

HcKstein ." 

Brown  Swiss 

Holstein 

Brf iwo  SwiK*- 

25.  UH 
24.133 
23.581 
23.299 
13  271 

9 
•> 

Holstein 

Kruwn  Swiss 

22.190 
21.279 

3 

11 

7 

Brown  Swiiis 

Holstein ., 

Holctein 

19,572 
19.211 
18.031 

Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Associ^ion. 

Relfitive  ntandittff  of  inditiduoln  inclaBf  B. 
For  the  ftconnmic  produ-^tion  of  milk  for  all  purposes  relntive  t 

Eotcies;  2J  J-r«oj«;  2.>  Shorthoraa;  15  HolaleiiiB;  5  Brown  Swiai 


JBrwy  . 


9L402 


49.8I1 


44.806 
44.04S 

43  9(iZ 
43.206 
41 .793 
40.KS2 
40.778 
40.32.1 
40,  i37 
39.922 
39.  MS 
38.ISS 
Si, 719 

38.800 


33.470 
32  827 
32.5S4 

3l!368 
31,083 
30.746 

30.470 
30,177 
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Herd  averages  in  Cfaas  B. 


ATorage  milk  per  cow,'  lbs 

Average  lbs .  milk  per  cow  per  day 

Average  per  cent,  of  fat 

Average  lbs.  fat  per  cow 

Daily  average  iba .  fat  per  cow  

Average'per  cent,  solids  not  fat 

Average  lbs.  sdlids  not  fat  por  cow 

Dally  average  lbs.  solids  not  fat  per  cow. 

Value  fat,  per  cow 

Value  of  daily  lbs.  fat  per  cow 

Value  of  solids  not  fat  per  cow  . .  ^'. 

Value  of  daily  solids  not  fat  per  cow  .  ... 

Value  of  total  products  per  cow 

Value  of  daily  total  products  per  cow 

Average  cost  of  feed  per  cow 

Average  daily  cost  of  feed  per  cow 

Average  net  profit  per  cow 

Average  daily  net  profit  per  cow 


Jersey. 


4981.0 
41.5 
4.7 
232.43 
1.936 
8.8 
436.096 
3.634 
$09.73 
.58 
13.08 
.109 
82.81 

.689 
28.90 
.240 
53.91 
r^O.45 


Hol- 
stein. 


6411.3 
53.4 
3.4 
219.89 
1.832 
7.9 
508.727 
4.239 
165.97 
.55 
15. 2& 
.127 
81.23 
.677 
34.38 
.286 
46.85 
.39 


brown 
SwibS. 


Short- 
I'Om. 


5301.6 

4152.0 

44.2 

34.6 

3.6 

3.6 

191.56 

153.41 

1.596 

1.279 

8.9 

8.6 

470.340 

357.556 

3.919 

2.979 

157.47 

$46.02 

.48 

.38 

14.11 

10  72 

.117 

.069 

71.58 

56.74 

.597 

.469 

S2.89 

26.56 

.274 

.221 

38.69 

30  18 

33M 

.25 

This  test  should  settle  these  dairy  points : 

1st  Dairy  breeds  for  dairy  work. 

2d.  There  are  profitable  cows  in  all  breeds. 

3d.  Selection  of  cows  is  of  prime  importance. 

4th.  Kinds  of  feed  and  regularity  in  feeding  and  milking 
are  necessary. 

5th.  That  a  very  high  yield  can  be  obtained  and  main- 
tained for  a  long  period. 

6th.  That  richness  cannot  be  fed  into  milk. 

7th.  That  there  is  no  art  nor  science  nor  cow  that  can  at 
the  same  time  with  the  same  feed  make  butter-fat  and 
flesh  profitably  in  both  directions. 
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TEST  BROUGHT  OUT  NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  MILK  FEVER. 

A  discovery  of  very  great  value  to  the  dairy  world  was 
brought  out  and  demonstrated  early  in  the  preliminary  vrork 
for  this  test.  I  refer  to  the  application  of  oxygen  for  milk 
fever.  In  the  Jersey  barn  41  cows  freshened  and  11  were 
stricken  with  milk  fever  and  all  successfully  treated.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  was.  reported  in  the  other  bams  and  all  successfully 
treated. 

This  treatment  consists  in  inflating  the  udder  of  the  sick 
cow  with  oxygen,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
dairymen  by  being  used  in  the  Jersey  bam  at. St.  Louis.  The 
results  of  its  use  there  were  widely  published  and  dairymen 
everywhere  have  tried  it  with  success.  This  St.  Louis  test  was 
the  occasion  that  applied  and  demonstrated  the  value  of  this 
cure  and  this  alone  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  dairymen  than 
the  total  cost  of  the  dairy  cow  demonstration. 

Among  the  valuable  lessons  taught  by  these  exhaustive  rec- 
ords is  the  great  superiority  in  economical  production  of  milk 
and  buttejr  by  some  cows  over  others  which  may  require  nearly 
the  same  feed  and  care.  Many  people  fail  to  realize  what  a 
wonderful  animal  a  cow  is. 

It  is  certainly  amazing,  if  a  person  stops  to  think  of  it,  that 
a  cow  of  average  capacity  secretes  in  her  milk  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  million  fat  globules  per  second,  and  that  a'  cow  giving 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  in  120  days,  as  did  one  of  those  at  St. 
Louis,  is  manufacturing  milk  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  quarts  per  hour,  day  and  night 

Few  investments  are  accumulating  interest  at  the  rate  of 
eight  cents  an  hour  as  was  the  case  with  this  cow  if  her  milk 
is  worth  5  cents  per  quart. 

Another  feat  accomplished  by  this  cow  was  the  production 
of  903  lbs.  of  milk  solids  in  120  days,  or  about  seven  and  a  half 
pounds  of  solids,  digestible  food,  every  twenty-four  hours.  Is 
not  that  a  wonderful  performance  and  does  not  it  increase  your 
respect  for  a  cow  ? 

The  cost  of  feed  for  this  cow  was  $36.57,  and  if  the  8,000 
lbs.  of  milk  from  it  is  worth  five  cents  a  quart  its  value  is  $200. 
And  this  was  produced  in  four  months.     The  feed  cost  for  this 
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cow  was  $9.00  per  month,  making  a  net  profit  of  $41.00  per 
month. 

During  the  120  days  she  gave  over  eight  gallons  of  milk  a 
day,  and  this  contained  two  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  butter 
per  day,  which  was  a  great  record  when  it  is  remembered  that 
she  kept  it  up  for  so  long  a  time.  The  feed  cost  of  this  butter 
was  eleven  cents  a  pound  "and  her  milk  less  than  four  cents  a 
gallon. 

Another  wonderfiil  cow  gave  during  the  120  days  5,800 
poimds  of  milk  that  contained  within  one-third  of  a  pound  as 
much  butter  as  the  first  cow  mentioned.  The  feed  cost  of  a 
pound  of  butter  from  this  cow  was  nine  and  four-tenths  cents. 
Now  this  cow  made  the  same  amount  of  butter  but  it  cost  $4 
less  in  feed  to  make  it.  She  added  77  lbs.  to  her  weight  while 
the  other  added  54. 

The  cows  in  this  test  came  from  many  states.  There  was 
at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  at  one  time  41  Jerseys  that  represented 
80  breeders  and  17  states.  The  final  selection  of  25  Jerseys 
represented  16  states  and  19  breeders.  Three  Jerseys  might- 
be  counted  as  Wisconsin  cows.  The  winning  cow  was  bred  by 
Moore  &  Gilbert  of  Muncee,  Ind.,  and  was  purchased  by  F.  H. 
Scribner  who  developed  her.  She  was  sold  to  the  writer  who 
owned  her  at  the  time  the  test  began,  when  she  was  passed  to 
the  ownership  of  W.  S.  Ladd  Est,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  next  cow  in  the  test  was  Diploma's  Brown  Lassie,  bred 
by  Richardson  Bros.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  She  was  developed  at 
the  BroAvn  Bessie  Farm  and  owned  there  during  the  test.     She 

was  second  best  Jersev  cow.     Wisconsin  took  a  keen  interest 

«■ 

in  this  great  test  and  her  entries  won  out  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors. 

Onlv  one  Jersev  bull  was  shown  from  Wisconsin,  Merrv 
Maiden's  Third  Son.  He  won  first  prize,  champion  and 
grand  champion.  He  is  herd  bull  in  the  Brown  Bessie  Herd. 
Of  the  Holstein  breed  three  cows  entered  the  test  from  Wis- 
consin, none-  of  which  was  near  the  front.  In  the  show  ring 
Sarcastic  Lad  won  first  prize,  champion  and  grand  champion 
prize.  This  bull  was  the  head  of  Mr.  Gillett's  herd  for  six 
years. 

Wisconsin  sent  several  herds  of  Guernseys  to  compete  in 
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show  ring,  and  won  many  prizes ;  none,  however,  was  entered  in 
test  Wisconsin  Guernseys  won  many  first  prizes.  First  prize 
aged  Guernsey  bull  was  shhwn  by  a  Ifew  York  breeder  but 
was  bred  in  Wisconsin.  The  second  prize  aged  bull  was  bred 
and  ow^led  by  a  Wisconsin  breeder.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Rosendale, 
bred  both  of  these.  Mr.  Hill  also  won  first  prize  and  junior 
champion  on  yearling  bull,  as  well  as  first  prize  for  bull  calf. 
No  females  from  Wisconsin  were  near  the  front. 

Six  Wisconsin  Short  Horn  cows  were  entered  in  the  test, 
which  was  one-fourth  of  the  w'hole  number.  None  of  these 
came  near  the  front 

Mr.  Taylor  (continuing) :  Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  each  one  of  these  »Tersey  cows  will  have  her  picture  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman.  The  first  prize  cow  appeared  this  week; 
the  secx)nd  prize  cow  next  week,  and  so  on  in  regular  succession 
until  the  twenty-five  have  been  shown.  On  the  same  page  will 
appear  a  statement  as  to  the  breeding  of  the  cow  and  a  summary 
of  her  work  while  she  was  down  there  at  St.  Louis.  So,  if  you 
can't  wait  for  the  report  of  this  Dairymen's  meeting,  subscribe 
for  Hoard's  Dairyman,  and  you  will  get  these  things. 


THE  MARATHON  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICUI^ 
.  TURK  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Prof.  R  B.  Johns. 

In  the  history  of  educational  work  in  agriculture,  this  school 
occupies  a  unique  place.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  opened 
in  America. 

The  history  of  the  strugs^les  of  institutions  for  the  training 
of  young  farmers  is  interesting  both  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries. 

The  agricultural  college  system  of  the  Ignited  States  dates 
back  to  1862,  when  the  passage  through  congress  of  the  Morrill 
I^nd  Grants  made  the  cx)lleges  possible.  Michigan  was  the 
first  state  to  take  advantage  of  this  act  and  establish  a  college 
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of  agriculture  meeting  the  requirements  of  the-  Land  Grand 
Acts.  This  it  did  by  connecting  the  new  school  with  one  estab- 
lished in  1847.  .  Other  states  soon, followed  until  at  this  time 
there  are  sixty-four  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in  the 
LTnited  States. 

Many  schools  of  agriculture,  organized  in  different  ways,  had 
been  established  before  the  Morrill  Act,  tlie  majority  of  which 
experienced  a  precarious  existence  for  a  time  and  then  died. 
Far-sighted  and  broad-minded  statesmen  had  foreseen  the  neces- 
sity for  some  method  of  training  the  farmer  for  his  work,  but 
it  seemed  that  the  difficulties  in  the  pathway  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  were  insurmountable. 

The  Morrill  Grants  placed  the  agricultural  college  system 
upon  a  safe  and  secure  basis;  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
colleges  and  experiment  staticms  by  the  great  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  our  country  are  incalculable. 

After  all  this  was  accomplished  and  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
with  the  added  aid  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  held  in  nearly  all 
of  the  states,  it  was  found  tliat  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
fify-one  millions  of  our  people,  engaged  in  some  form  of  agri- 
culture, was  reached  in  a  contact  so  close  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  benefit  to  them. 

The  movement  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Covmty  Schools 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  K<*()iiomy  in  Wisconsin  grew  out 
of  investigations  made  by  the  ITon.  L.  D.  Harvey  while  acting 
as  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  during  the  year 
1899.  In  his  administration  of  this  office  the  superintendent 
made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
(»f  school  training  received  by  the  children  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  state.  Those  investigations  showed  that  the  children 
of  the  agricultural  ])opulatinn  were  not  receiving  a  fair  share 
of  the  benefits  of  a  public  school  system  of  education,  for  their 
pre])aration  in  life's  work,  as  compared  with  other  vocations. 

The  su])erintendent  was  now  made  a  commissioner  to  examine 
the  conditions  in  other  states  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  was 
required  to  re[)ort  to  the  legislature  of  1901  the  needs  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Wisconsin. 

Upon  the  re(»ommendation  of  the  commissioner  two  county 
s(»hools  of  agriculture   were  authorized  by   the  legislature  of 
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1901.  Marathon  county  secured  one  and  preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  erecting  a  building  suitable  for  such  a 
school.  A  site  was  selected  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Wau- 
sau,  containing  about  seven  acres  of  land,  and  upon  this*  tract 
a  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,500.  The  two  Ipwer 
floors  of  this  building  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  agricultural 
school  and  the  third  floor  to  the  Teachers'  Training  School 

The  school  was  o})eiie(l  October  (>,  1902,  and  offers  the  fol- 
lowing courses  which  were  approved  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent and  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

COUItSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  BOYS. 

First  Year, 

First  Term — The  Soil,  d.  5;  Manual  Training,  Carpentry, 
d.  5 ;  Ediglish,  5 ;  Business  Arithmetic,  5. 

Second  Term — Soils  and  Fertilizers,  d.  5;  Manual  Training, 
Carpentry,  d.  5 ;  English,  5 ;  Literary  Reading,  5. 

Third  Term — Plant  Life,  d.  5 ;  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Fruit 
Gardening,  d.  5 ;  Poultry,  d.  3 ;  English,  5  ;  Library  Reading,  2. 

Second  Year, 

First  Term — Plant  Life,  d.  5  ;  ^[anual  Training,  Blacksmith- 
ing,  d.  .") ;  V,  S.  History,  5;  P>onomics,  d.-ri;  Library  Reading, 
;>. 

Second  Term — ^Animal  Husbandry,  d.  5 ;  Rural  Architec- 
ture, d.  5;  \],  S.  History  and  Civl  Government,  5;  Library 
Reading,  5. 

Third  Term — Animal  llusbandrv%  d.  5 ;  Vegetable,  Ilower 
and  Fruit  Gardening,  5;  Economics  of  Agriculture,  5;  Li- 
brary Reading,  5. 

The  numerals  denote  the  number  of  recitations  ])er  week; 
d.  denotes  double  period. 

COUKSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  GIRLS. 

First  Year, 

Fii*st  Term — Cooking  and  Sewing,  d.  .") ;  Domestic  Hygiene, 
5 ;  English,  5 ;  Business  Arithmetic,  5. 
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Second  Term — Cooking  and  Sewing,  d.  6 ;  Home  Economy, 
6  J  Bnglisji,  5 ;  Library  Reading,  5. 

Third  Term — Cooking  and  Sewing,  d.  5 ;  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Fmit  Gardening,  d.  5 ;  English,  5 ;  Library  Reading,  5. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term — Cooking  and  Sewing,  d.  5  ;  Laundry,  4.  3 ;  U.  S. 
History,  5;  Library  Reading,  5. 

Second  Term — Cooking  and  Sewing,  d.  6;  Chemistry  of 
Foods,  5 ;  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Gk)vemment,  5 ;  Library 
Reading,  5. 

Third  Term — Cooking  and  Millinery,  d.  3 ;  Home  Nursing, 
d.  2;  Poultry,  d.  3;  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Fruit  Gardening, 
d.  5 ;  Library  Reading,  5. 

The  numerals  denote  the  nimiber  of  recitation  periods  per 
w^ek ;  d.  signifies  double  periods. 

The  complete  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years  of  eight 
months  each. 

Under  the  law  as  amended*  by  the  legislature  of  1903,  the 
school  receives  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  provided  that  four  thousand  dollars  be  the  limit 
paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the  school  in  any  one  year. 

The  equipment  in  the  way  of  furniture,  library,  laboratory 
apparatus,  kitchen  utensils,  sewing  machines,  tools  and  ma- 
chines for  carpentry  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  have  cost  about 
six  thousand  dollars. 

It  may  not  be  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  state 
briefly  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  attempted,  also  the  place 
this  kind  of  school  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  school  system  of  our 
state. 

Taking  up  first  the  character  of  work  done  by  the  young 
women  who  attend  the  school — it  is  not  the  purpose  or  policy 
of  the  teacher  in  the  department  of  domestic  economy  to  turn 
out  a  class  of  girls  prepartni  for  the  position  of  hotel  cook  or 
sowing  girl.  Qualifications  for  these  places  may  come  inci- 
dentally ;  but  something  broader,  in  increased  power  to  think 
out  the  correct  solutions  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  man- 
ager of  a  homo,  is  the  result  desired  of  the  school's  work.  Girls 
who  can  calculate  the  cost  of  a  dinner  and  who  can  select  the 
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things  composing  it  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their 
food  values  are  better  qualified  to  provide  for  the  table  of  the 
home  than  those  not  vso  accomplished.  Young  women  who  know 
something  of  the  correct  sanitary  arrangements  of  a  home  make 
much  safer  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  family  than  do  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  these  things. 

The  efforts  of  the.  school  in  this  department  are  directed 
towards  making  intelligent  and  contented  home  makers  who  are 
not  afraid  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  cooking  a  dinner, 
discussing  a  poem,  patching  a  torn  garment,  or  entertaining  the 
governor  if  need  be.  This  kind  of  girl  will  adapt  herself  to 
any  condition  in  life  and  will  be  a  useful  member  of  any  com- 
munity. 

Under  the  teacher  in  this  department  all  students  are  on  the 
same  footing — none  are  too  good  to  w-ash  dishes  and  the  dig- 
nity of  honest  work  is  learned. 

To  the  young  men  who  enter  the  school  two  lines  of  shop 
work  are  offered,  viz.,  blacksmithing  and  carpentry.  In  this 
work  the  boys  obtain  much  of  practical  value  in  knowledge  of 
liow  to  make  articles  in  every  day  use  at  the  home.  The  dis- 
ciplinary value  ef  this  work  is  not  its  least  advantage.  Habits 
of  accuracy,  patience  and  persevering  industry  are  formed, 
which  even  in  the  short  period  of  one  term's  work  become  very 
noticeable. 

In  the  subjects  included  under  agriculture  the  aim  is  to 
teach  the  elementary  principles  and  successful  practices  of  mod- 
ern farming,  l^o  attempt  is  made  to  do  original  investigation 
work,  the  students  being  too  immature  for  such  work  and  the 
Experiment  Station  being  organized  for  just  that  work.  Only 
those  things  which  have  a  bearing  on  local  conditions  are  treated 
in  detail.  • 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  county  agricultural  school  and 
the  place  it  will  take  in  our  school  system,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  it  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  how 
to  give  professional  training  to  the  young  who  are  entering  upon 
this  greatest  of  all  American  industrial  pursuit^?  as  their  life's 
work. 

Doleful  and  dismal  predictions  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  county  schools  of  agriculture.  Some  have  said  that  they 
would  be  too  small,  that  no  school  spirit  could  be  developed,  that 
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no  equipment  could  be  secured  by  a  county  school  board  that 
would  be  of  much  value. 

All  these  fears  prove  to  be  phantoms,  at  close  range. 

Others  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
courses  into  our  present  system  of  high  schools.  Trials  of  this 
plan  would  appear  to  prove  it  unsatisfactory  as  the  agricultural 
work  usually  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  study  of  the  for- 
mer work  with  a  superficial  agricultural  bias  tacked  on. 

In  a  state  containing  175,000  farms  it  is  hopelessly  impossible 
to  expect  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  young  farmers  to 
attend  the  college  of  agriculture,  much  as  they  would  be  bene- 
fited by  so  doing.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that 
the  establishment  of  schools  similar  to  our  own  at  Wausau  and 
its  twin  at  Menomonie,  is  the  only  mcthod-in  which  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  our  young  farmers  may  secure  the  training^  in 
the  underlying  principles  of  their  business  which  will  insure 
success  in  this  age  of  close,  even  cruel,  competition. 


DISCUSSION.  , 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Do  you  think  that  the  seven  acres  that 
you  have  allowed  there  can  ho  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  sufficient 
ground  to  carry  out  demonstration  work,  what  you*  want  to 
teach  in  the  botany  of  the  farm,  and  wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage 
to  have  some  facilities  for  studying  animal  husbandry  ? 

Prof.  Johns:  I  believe  that  the  law  requires  that  not  less 
than  three  acres  shall  be  attached  to  schools  of  this  kind.  For 
garden  work,  horticultural  work,  that  probably  wouhl  be  snfli- 
cient,  but  of  course  for  farm  crops  the  farm  would  be  a  very 
limited  one.  Xow,  as  to  the  other  question,  we  have  here  in 
Marathon  county  for  teaching  st^>ck  work  better  facilities,  I  may 
say,  than  almost  any  other  county  in  the  state.  We  have  repre- 
sentatives of  eight  different  breeds  of  cattle  here  and  a  nuniln^r 
of  tine  flocks  of  pure  bred  sheep  and  swine,  and  we  take  our 
bovs  from  the  school  in  the  afternoon  and  ride  out  to  those 
farms.  We  take  the  whole  class  out  to  the  farm,  and  there 
view  the  animals  and  go  over  the  points  as  they  stand  before 
the  class,  and  that  gives  us  an  opportunity  also  to  see  some  of 
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the  best  equipped  bams  in  the  state,  and  the  boys  study  the 
arrangements  of  these  farms,  buildings,  etc.  Some  of  these 
men  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  their  equipment  and 
in  the  selection  of  their  herds,  and  we  probably  can  do  pretty 
nearly  as  good  work  by  going  out  on  these  farms. 

Kx-Gov.  Hoard :  This  is  a  very  practical  way  of  getting  at 
it.  Almost  every  county  in  the  state  has  some  cattle  farms 
and  many  of  them  have  them  connected  with  the  poor  house  and 
asylums.  Could  it  not  be  possible  that  in  some  way,  not  hav- 
ing the  school  too  close,  that  the  county  could  utilize  those  farms 
for  the  instruction  of  such  a  school,  the  carrying  on  and  con- 
ducting of  the  county  farm  ? 

Prof.  Johns:  I  think  that  that  is  done  at  Menomonie.  I 
think  that  the  school  over  there  has  the  use  of  the  Fair  Grounds, 
so  that  they  have  practically  a  farm  in  connection  with  their 
schools.  We  have  the  asylum  farm  and  the  poor  farm. within 
two  miles  of  the  city,  and  also  the  Fair  Grounds  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  These  boys  stand  in  the  same  position  that 
I  stood  as  a  boy.  It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  me 
if  I  could  have  been  taken  and  shown  by  the  object  and  the ' 
eye  some  of  these  things,  for  instance,  the  difference  in  the 
characteristics  of  animals,  why  the  Ayrshire  is  as  she  is,  the 
Jersey  as  she  is,  the  the  Short  Horn  as  she  is,  and  I  could  also 
have  been  shown  something  in  regard  to  stable  management, 
all  these  things  that  come  up  now,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  were 
almost  unknown.  The  boy  stands  today  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  generation  that  is  ahead  of  him.  What  we  learn  when  we 
are  boys  stays  with  us.  What  we  learn  when  we  are  men  maybe 
stays  with  us  and  mayl;e  it  doesn't,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  in  every  county  in  this  state  there  could 
be  this  organization  of  the  farm  judgment  and  the  farm  intel- 
lect and  the  farm  conscience  and  the  farm  heart  of  its  people, 
for  the  promotion  of  this  desirable  knowledge  among  the  farm 
children,  and  I  am  glad  to  record  here  my  gratefulness  to  Mara- 
thon county.  I  feel  grateful  to  Marathon  county  that  she  Tias 
moved  out  onto  this  field,  taken  possession  of  it  and  has  shown 
to  the  rest  of  us  in  the  state  what  can  be  done  and  what  we 
may  hope  to  do  for  ourselves. 
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Mr.  Quaw:  The  gi'eatest  advantage  of  schools  of  this  kind 
is  in  looking  over  the  boys  and  remembering  that  not  one  per 
cent  of  tlieni  will  go  into  the  Agricultural  College.  Here  the 
boy  can  go  to  the  Agricultural  School  because  it  is  near  home, 
at  a  nominal  expense,  and  they  can  get  a  good  dealthat  they 
never  can  hope  to  get  by  going  to  the  Agricultural  College. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  CHEESE  INDUSTRY  IN 

WISCONSIN. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Neenah. 

The  possibilities  of  the  cheese  industry  of  Wisconsin  are 
hinged  on  1.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  cheese.  2.  Wis- 
ccmsin's  advantagin  in  producing  and  distributing  cheese.  3. 
The  reputation  of  Wisconsin  cheese. 

DEMAND. 

The  demand  for  cheese,  home  and  foreign,  is  probably  some- 
what in  excess  of  300,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

It  is  l)elieved  that  the  per  capita  consumption  at  home  does 
nt)t  ejwceed  an  ounce  a  week,  or  three  and  one-fourth  pounds  per 
year.  On  that  basis  a  ])()pulation  of  80,000,000  i>eople  would 
consume  200,000,000  pounds  annually. 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  this  country  has  a  large 
nmnber  of  cheese  "nibblers"  but  comparatively  few  cheese 
eaters. 

The  demand  should  grow  from  two  causes.  1.  Increase  in 
the  population. an<l,  2,  increase  an  the  ]>er  capita  consumption. 

Prof.  K.  A.  Pearson,  while  connected  with  the  Dei)artment  of 
Agriculture  at  Wasliington, stated  at  a  cheesemakers'  ctmvention 
that  th(»  per  capita  consumption  could  and  should  l>e  doubled, 
but  made  no  estimate  as  to  the  time  required  for  doing  it. 

J  would  not  attempt  to  (^^timate  what  the  rate  of  increase  will 
be  but  will  say  it  will  (h^pend  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
goods  we  place  before  the  consunu»rs. 
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Applying  the  per  capita  consumption  given  above  to  the 
average  increase  in  the  population  of  this  country  gives  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  between  4,000,000  and  6,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  or  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  worth.  While 
the  home  demand,  in  recent  years,  has  been  rather  lively  and  is 
showing  a  healthy  gro\vth  it  apj)ears  as  though  it  should  grow 
faster  when  we  consider  how  small  the  per  capita  consumption 
is.  However,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that,  for  many 
years  to  come,  there  will  be  a  steady  growth  in  the  demand. 

PRODUCTION    AND    DISTRIBUTION. 

From  whence  will  come  the  supply  for  this  increase  in  the 
demand  ?  Aside  from  Wisconsin  the  states  having  the  greatest 
pretentions  as  cheese  producers  are  Xew  York  and  Ohio.  Next 
come  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

In  the  three  last  named  states  there  is  a  strong  leaning"to- 
wards  buttermaking;  *  In  the  east  also  an  appreciable  propor- 
tion of  the  milk  supply  is,  and  will  be,  manufactured  into  but- 
ter and  the  demands  on  the  milk  supply  by  the  big  city  popula- 
tion and  by  the  condensing  factories  are  so  enormous  as  to 
actuallv  divert  milk  awav  from  cheese  factories.  So,  in  all  the 
above  named  states  the  cheese  industry  is  really  not  growing. 

As  to  Wisconsin  I  will  say  that  the  leaning  is  equally  strong 
towards  the  cheCvSe  industry  as  it  is  towards  the  butter  industry ; 
that  our  accessibility  to  the  southern  and  western  markets  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  state  in  the  "cheese  belt ;"  that  we  have  a 
fertile  soil  where  good  water  is  plentiful;  that  we  have,  suf- 
ficient rainfall  and  a  scarcity  of  droughts ;  that  we  have  a  tem- 
perate climate  with  cool  nights ;  that  we  grow  abundant  crops  of 
red  top,  blue  grass,  corn,  clovers  and  cheesemakers. 

With  this  ideal  combination  of  conditions  it  appears  as 
though  Wisconsin  can,  and  should,  take  care  of  the  lion's  share 
of  the  increase  in  the  trade  because  this  can  be'  done  without 
encroaching  on  any  other  established  industry,  for,  as  the  north 
half  of  the  state  develops  there  will  be  found  room  for  several 
'thousand  cheese  factories. 
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REPUTATION  OF  WISCONSIN  CHSESB. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  when  our  milk  producers  will 
have  provided  their  cows  with  stables  that  are  healthful  and 
sanitary;  when  they  have  been  persuaded  to  practice  cleanli- 
ness in  milking;  when  factory  operators  who  accept  dirty  milk 
will  be  rare  instead  of  in  the  majority ;  when  we  can  step  into 
our  factories  and  find,  as  a  rule,  vats  full  of  milk  that  is  normal 
and  can  be  mad^  into  clean  flavored  cheese;  when  the  consum- 
ing public  IS  assured  that  Wisconsin  cheese  is  made  from  clean 
milk  and  in  clean  factories,  then,  I  venture  to  predict,  the  de- 
mand for  our  cheese  will  grow  as  rapidly  as  we  can  supply  it 
and  our  most  ardent  hopes  regarding  the  "Possibilities  of  the 
Cheese  Industrv  of  Wisconsin"  will  be  realized. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman :  Some  of  us  got  the  habit  of  thinking  years 
ago  that  Sheboygan  county  must  produce  the  cheese  of  this 
state,  or  Richland  county  should  produce  it,  but  the  fact  is 
Xorthem  Wisconsin  is  coming  into  the  fieid  largely. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  From  your  experience,  does  the  cheese  im- 
prove in  quality  the  further  north  you  go  in  the  state? 

Mr.  Aderhold :  Xo,  I  really  can't  say  that  The  milk  is  a 
little  richer  up  here  than  it  is  further  south,  as  a  rule,  but  it  de- 
pends more  upon  how  clean  the  milk  has  been  and  how  it  has 
been  handled  than  anything  else. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  But  supposing  the  milk  is  equal  in  clean- 
liness and  handled  equally  skillfully,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
advantage  in  the  cooler  summer? 

Mr.  Aderhold :  Yes,  there  is,  in  the  cooler  nights.  We  can 
keep  our  temperature  in  the  curing  room  better  than  if  the 
nights  were  warmer.  Of  course,  there  is  another  advantage  up 
here  because  of  the  clover  growing  so  persistently,  and  the  tame 
grasses,  which  they  have  not  further  south,  and  up  here  we  are 
not  troubled  with  droughts  as  they  are  further  south. 
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Mr.  Everett :     Is  the  water  any  better  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Aderhold :  It  is  better  than  in  many  places.  I  notice 
the  land  is  usually  sloping  and  there  is  no  stagnant  water  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  In  some  places  there  are  ponds.  I 
should  consider  it  an  ideal  cheese  country  up  here,  because  of 
the  grasses  and  the  country  being  well  watered  and  the  nights 
cool.  -  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  can't  make  the 
finest  kind  of  cheese  if  you  will  only  learn  to  practice  cleanli- 
ness. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Is  it  more  important  to  have  clean,  sweet 
milk  in  cheese  making  than  it  is  in  butter  making? 

Mr.  Aderhold :  I  think  the  imperfections  in  milk  will  cause 
more  trouble  in  cheesemaking  than  in  buttermakng,  but  it  is 
very  important  in  both  cases  to  have  clean  milk.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve for  more  reasons  than  one  that  the  cheese  industry  is 
always  going  to  be  a  good  one  as  compared  with  other  indus- 
tries. Some  of  our  farmers  thought  last  summer  that  the  cheese 
industry  was  running  down,  because  for  a  few  months  the 
prices  were  a  little  low,  the  demand  was  a  little  dull.  But  there 
were  a  number  of  circumstances  that  combined  to  cause  that. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  little  change  in  the  times  last 
year  in  Febniary,  and  the  demand  fell  a  good  deal  short  of 
what  it  was  expected  to  be.  Then  the  presidential  campaign 
was  on,  you  know,  and  that  always  has  something  to  do  with 
upsetting  business  a  little.  Another  condition  was  that  for  the 
first  four  months  last  year,  we  had  more  milk  than  we  ever  had 
for  the  same  number  of  months  in  years  previously,  and  we 
made  more  cheese.  And  there  is  one  more  circumstance  that 
helped  to  depress  the  business  and  that  was  that  a  great  many  of 
the  dealers  had  stocked  up  on  very  highpriced  cheese  the  year 
before  and  "got  it  in  the  neck"  and  they  wanted  to  get  some  of 
that  money  back, — and  they  did,  too.  But  when  the  market 
became  cleaned  up,  along  in  August  and  September,  prices 
went  up  the  same  as  they  had  been  and  they  have  been  up  ever 
since.  They  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  cents,  which  is 
certainly  very  high.  N*ow,  we  must  not,  because  we  have  it  a 
little  dull  for  a  few  months  now  and  then,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  always  going  to  be  that  way.  We  have  the  same 
thing  with  other  products  that  we  produce,  and  if  we  are  going 
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to  quit  raising  pork  or  oats  or  mutton  or  beef  or  com,  because 
once  in  a  while  the  market  happens  to  be  dull,  there  wouldn't  he 
anything  left  for  us  to  raise.  I  believe  that  the  outlook  for 
cheese  is  a  little  better  with  us  than  for  any  of  the  common 
products  of  the  farm,  because,  in  the  first  place,  in  those  states 
outside  of  the  cheese  belt,  it  is  not  likely  there  is  going  to  be 
very  much  cheese  produced  in  the  future,  and,  as  I  stated,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  states  inside  the  cheese  belt  that  are 
likely  to  be  big  cheese  producers,  and  with  the  population  grow- 
ing all  the  time  and  the  demand  for  cheese  growing  with  it, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  cheese  business  always  will  be  very  profit- 
able for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Emery:  You  did  not  mention  the  competition  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Aderhold:     Well,  there  is  a  duty  on  Canadian  cheese. 

Mr.  Moore:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  N'ew  York  state  is  liable 
to  go  back  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  milk  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Aderhold:  Yes,  the  city  of  New  York  demands  so 
much  milk  that  they  are  encroaching  on  the  cheese  industry. 
There  is  another  consideration  in  conneption  with  this  question 
whether  the  cheese  business  will  be  profitable,  and  that  is  this, 
the  production  of  milk  is  not  increasing  a  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion, and  of  course  the  population  makes  the  demand  for  dairy 
products.  For  that  reason,  I  think  not  only  cheese,  but  all 
dairy  products,  will  be  profitable  to  engage  in. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  There  is  another  thing  about  the  cheese- 
producing  sections  in  K^ew  York  state;  the  land  there  is  not 
producing  more  than  about  half  the  feed  it  did  forty  years  ago, 
and  that  is  reducing  the  product  of  cheese  per  acre. 

Secy.  Burchard:  And  there  is  another  proposition  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  relative  price  of  cheese 
in  Wisconsin  as  compared  with  some  other  markets,  New  York 
and  Canada,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Aderhold:  I  think  the  markets  here  average  higher 
than  they  do  in  those  places,  though  T  have  not  kept  close  track 
of  those  figures.  Of  course,  I  read  the  reports  from  week  to 
week  and  I  believe  that  our  cheese  prices  on  the  average  are 
higher  than  they  are  in  New  York  and  Canada.     T  suppose  one 
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reason  for  it  is  that  we  have  better  methods  of  selling  our 
cheese,  what  thev  call  the  auction  board.  That  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Then  we  have  a  great  home  demand. 

ifr.  Aderhold:  We  are  closer  to  the  southern  and  western 
markets  than  some  of  the  other  states  are. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  They  have  to  pay  six  cents  a  pound  to  get 
to  our  market 

Secy.  Burchard:  And  tliere  is  one  other  item,  that  is,  for 
the  present  or  the  recent  past,  we  have  saved  to  the  farmers  the 
toll  that  one  set  of  middlemen  take,  haven't  we,  by  not  ship- 
ping to  New  York? 

Mr.  Aderhold:  Yes,  that  is  true.  Of  course,  by  having  a 
home  market  for  practically  all  our  cheese,  it  cuts  out  one  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Elmery :  Is  it  true  that  the  quality  of  Wisconsin  cheese 
is  such  as  to  displace  largely  the  New  York  cheese  in  the  south- 
em  market? 

Mr.  Adex'hold :  Possibly  so,  but  it  is  not  because  they  could 
not  make  cheese  to  suit  the  southern  market. 

Eix-Gov.  Hoard:  The  railroad  freights  are  what  have  been 
playing  hob  with  us  in  that  particular.  New  York  could  put 
cheese  in  that  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  c^nt  less  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Emery:  Nevertheless  our  cheese  supplies  a  large  part 
of  that  market 

President  Hill :  The  hour  has  come  to  close  the  cx)nvention, 
and  I  want  to. say  just  a  word.  I  am  sure  we  have  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  of  being  with  you,  and  I  think  as  the 
years  go  by,  you  will  appreciate  more  and  more  that  it  has  been 
profitable  for  the  convention  to  come  here. 

You  have  listened  to  words  spoken  by  these  well  known 
dairymen,  men  who  have  been  succssful  in  the  business  and  1 
think  you  will  feel  as  T  do,  that  T  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them  for' any  success  that  may  ever  come  to  me,  and  I  want 
vou  to  realize  that  thev  do  this  unselfishly,  that  while  in  the 
same  lines  of  business,  if  a  man  is  successful,  he  often  wishes 
to  keep  to  himself  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  his  success, 
but  these  dairymen  are  certainly  not  like  that.  They  have 
com^  here  with  dairy  knowledge  and  we  have  been  very  kindly 
14 
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received  by  you.     We  shall  take  away  with  us  very  pleasant 
remembrances  of  our  visit  at  this  time. 

If  there  are  no  other  matters  of  business,  this  convention 
will  stand  adjourned.     Again,  we  thank  you. 


Mr.  Loomis  being  unable  to  attend  the  convention  forwarded 
his  annual  report  as  treasurer,  to  the  secretary  later  and  it  is 
hereto  appended. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT,  1904. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  The  fol- 
lowing itemized  report  is  made  showing  the  source  from  whith 
all  monies  paid  into  tiie  Treasurer's  hands  were  received  and  the 
disbursements  paid  on  orders  from  the  Secretary,  which  I  hold 
as  vouchers. 

Receipts, 
1904. 

Feb.    19.     Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer $494  56 

Memberships  for  1904   238  00 

May   14.    Received  from  state  treasurer   2,000  00 

Nov.    22.    Received  from  state  treasurer  2.000  00 

— '■ $4,732  56 

Disbursements. 
1904. 
Feb.   23.     H.  K.  Loomis,  moneys  advanced,  ex- 
penses, Platteville  convention $248  45 

24.    Premiums  awarded  at  Platteville 196  40 

26.     C.     H.     Everett,     expense     attending 

Platteville  convention   8  45 

C.    P.    Goodrich,    expense    attending 

Platteville  convention    6  15 

U.  S.  Baer,  expense  attending  Platte- 
ville convention  3  60  . 

J.  Q.  Emery,  expense  attending  Platte- 
ville convention  3  86 

J.  R.  Danks,  expense  attending  Platte- 
ville convention  3  60 

Chas.     L.     Hill,     expense     attending 

Platteville  convention   8  15 

Apr.     6.    W.     A.     Henry,     expense     attending 

Platteville  convention   4  60 

H.    li.    Russell,     expense    attending 

Platteville  convention 3  76 

J.  G.  Moore,  expense  attending  Platte- 
ville convention  3  86 

B.  Li.  Aderhold,  instructor,  Platteville 

convention  64  60 

to.    Mrs.  A.  It.  Kelly,  report Ill  64 
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May   21. 


June    8. 


July     8. 


Aug.      5. 


Sept.     6. 


Oct.*  11. 


Nov.      5. 


Dec.      6. 


1905. 

Jan. 

23. 

Feb. 

3. 

20. 

Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Instructor 129  00 

N.  B.  Prance,  expense  Grant  Co.  cow 

census  8  00 

R  L.  Aderhold,  instructor    147  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor   145  00 

B.  L.  Aderhold,  instructor   143  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor  139  00 

T.  Comeliuson,  Instructor  70  00 

E,  L.  Aderhold,  instructor 121  50 

T.  Cornel  luson,  instructor  125  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor   135  00 

B.  L.  Aderhold,  instructor 151  00 

T.  Comeliuson,  instructor  118  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor  115  00 

B.  L.  Aderhold,  instructor  187  00 

T.  Comeliuson,  Instructor  115  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor  116  00 

John  Luchsinger,  sundry  expenses...  15  80 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  instmctor   129  50 

T.  Comeliuson,  instructor  107  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor  10  00 

B.  Li.  Aderhold,  instmctor 64  50 

T.  Comeliuson,  instructor  Ill  00 

Fred  Marty,  instructor  130  00 

T.  Comeliuson,  Instructor  110  00 

T.  Comeliuson,  instructor  120  00 

W.  D.  Hoard,  printing 26  10 

Geo.   W.   Burchard,  salary   as   secre- 
tary, etc.    303  87 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 1»024  60 


Approved  September  22,  1906. 


14,782  56 


J.  O.  Davidbok, 
AeHng  Oovemor. 
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President  Charles  L.  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  The  Association  will  please  be  in  order. 
Although  there  are  but  few  here,  it  is  past  the  time  that  is  set 
for  the  proceedings  to  commence.  I  am  particular  in  regard  to 
promptness,  and  I  will  say  to  you  that  hereafter  the  sessions  will 
commence  at  the  hour  set  by  the  program,  if  the  chairs  are  here. 
The  first  number  on  our  program  is  the  address  of  welcome  by 
his  Honor,  Mayor  Snyder,  of  this  city. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


By  Mayor  M.  L.  Snyder. 


]Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  an 
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honor  and  withal  a  pleasant  duty  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
greeting  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city  of  Waukesha. 

The  selection  of  this  city  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  intelligent  and  advanced  workers  in  a  pro- 
fession so  closely  allied  with  what  may  be  termed  a  higher  branch 
of  agriculture  is  a  compliment  highly  appreciated  by  all  our 
people. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  since  the  development  of  the  dairy 
interests  the  farmer  has  prospered  and  many  thousands  have 
thereby  been  enabled  to  pay  off  their  mortgage  indebtedness,  an<J 
to  surround  themselves  with  comforts  and  privileges  theretofore 
unknown.  A  day's  ride  about  Waukesha  county  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement,  viz.: 
where  the  cheese  factory  and  creamery  are  most  numerous  there 
you  wnll  see  evidences  of  greater  prosperity.  The  fine,  yes,  I 
may  say  elegant,  dwellings,  capacious  bams  and  stables  with 
barn-yards  containing  herds  of  cows  and  stock  that  srffords  pleas- 
ure to  look  upon. 

In  the  daily  press  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a  statement  from 
Vernon  county,  Wis.,  to  the  efEect  that  a  dividend  of  200%  on 
a  capital  stock  of  $3,700  was  paid  the  Viroqua  Creamery  Assc, 
a  splendid  profit  indeed. 

Your  work  as  an  organization  commenced  thirty-four  years 
ago  and  from  a  very  small  beginning  you  have  now  developed 
2,000  well  equipped  and  prosperous  cheese  factories  and  more 
than  1,000  creameries,  whose  products  are  *'fit  for  a  king."  I 
am  told  that  the  annual  product  of  the  dairy  in  this  state  has 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $50,000,000  and  that  1,000,000 
cows  give  the  milk,  rich  with  cream,  to  help  make  up  this  great 
sum.  Thus  we  may  indeed  say :  Among  the  choicest  blessings 
God  gives  to  man  is  the  pure  and  wholesome  product  of  the 
daily  which  not  only  insures  prosperity  but  health  and  longev- 
ity. Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  at  all  times  those  en- 
frafjed  in  your  line  of  business  would  do  like  another  branch  of 
agriculture  located  in  this  city,  whose  product  ''Is  not  touched 
by  human  hands  and  washed  and  cleansed  by  pure  Waukesha 
spring  water." 

Wisconsin  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  cheese  and  butter  fac- 
tories in  the  union  and  took  first  prize  on  its  cheese  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  1876.     At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Wis- 
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consiii  took  the  lead  over  all  competitors.  Truly  a  record  to  be 
proud  of  and  a  condition  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  the  experiences  and  lessons  gained  and 
profited  by  at  these,  your  annual  conventions. 

A  word  as  to  our  city — The  city  of  Waukesha  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000.  Among  its  industries  may  be  mentioned,  The 
Modern  Steel  Structural  Co.,  the  Waukesha  Malleable  Iron 
Works,  the  Waukesha  Canning  Co.,  the  Wilbur  Co's  Factory, 
the  Wisconsin'  Butter  and  Cheese  Co.;  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
several  spring  water  companies,  whose  pure  and  medicinal 
product  is  recognized  and  finds  a  ready  market  in  every  civil- 
ized country  on  earth  and  insures  a  return  to  the  owners  of  many 
hxindred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Our  schools  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  state,  with  an  attendance  of  1,700  pupils  and  a 
corps  of  teachers  whose  assiduous  work  is  characterized  and  re- 
warded with  commendable  success.  Carroll  College  also  located 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  portions  of  our  city  affords  an  opportun- 
ity for  higher  education  not  excelled  any  where.  Its  future 
stability  and  success  is  assured  by  recent  munificent  donations, 
and  with  the  completion  of  plans  well  under  way,  its  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  many  handsome  churches  in  our  city,  speak  louder  than 
words  of  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  our  people.  They 
are  presided  over  by  a  clergy,  intellectually  the  peer  of  any  in 
the  state.  The  two  national  banks  located  here  have  deposits  of 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  and  taken  together  with  the  other 
banks  located  in  the  county,  shows  their  total  resources  to  be 
$4,500,000.  This  gives  evidence  of  the  financial  standing  of 
this  community  and  county,  to  which  I  may  add  the  agriculturist 
contributes  a  very  large  percentage.  The  population  of  Wau- 
kesha county  being  34,000  there  is  a  per  capita  of  $135  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county  in  the  banks  alone. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  met  at  this  annual  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  an  exchange  of  mutual  felicitations  and  the  gaining 
of  knowledge  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  your  profes- 
sion which  the  discussions  led  by  able  exponents  of  the  dairy  in- 
terest are  sure  to  produce. 

May  your  stay  in  this  city  be  fraught  with  much  pleasure.  I 
again  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome. 
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The  Chairman :     Secretary  Burchard  will  respond. 


EESPONSB. 

Secretary  Burchard :  That  is  what  I  call  a  snap.  I  don 't 
exactly  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  trap  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  some  minor  member.  It  is  not  my  place 
to  respond  to  addresses  of  welcome,  Mr.  President,  that  is  your 
business,  and  you  ought  to  have  attended  to  it  yourself.  How- 
ever, (if  I  have  your  permission),  I  can  say,  for  myself  and  for 
the  Association,  that  we  are  mighty  glad  to  be  welcomed  to  Wau- 
kesha. We  wanted  to  come,  and  I  don't  know  what  induce- 
ments were  held  out  in  order  to  secure  the  invitation  to  come, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  nobody  should  know.  All  the 
same,  we  are  glad  to  come,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  be  welcomed 
with  such  kindly  words  as  the  mayor  has  seen  fit  to  use. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Waukesha,  nor  my  first  welcome  to 
Waukesha  either,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned.  More 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  admit,  certainly  it  was  a  decade  or  more, 
I  came  to  Waukesha.  This  was  before  the  flood, — I  mean,  this 
flood  of  "spring  water"  that  is  not  only  running  all  over  Wau- 
kesha, but  all  over  the  country  as  well.  There  were  a  lot  of 
good  people  here,  and  they  extended  to  me  as  a  boy  a  very  nice 
and  much  appreciated  welcome.  It  was  not  altogether  in  bed 
and  board,  but  they  took  me  to  their  hearts,  they  encouraged  me, 
they  entertained  me  with  their  stories  of  the  earlier  days,  when 
the  Pottawattomies  were  the  principal  inhabitants  here,  and, 
what  perhaps  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  overlooked  many  of 
my  boyish  pranks  and  misdoings,  and  I  trust  that  those  who  have 
succeeded  those  older  people,  (I  mean  those  people  that  were 
here  in  the  early  days),  will  be  as  kind  to  the  Association  as 
those  people  were  to  me;  that  they  will  overlook  whatever  may 
be  amiss  in  our  programme  or  in  our  proceedings;  that  they  will 
treat  us  with  generous  hearts;  try  to  believe,  at  least,  that  we 
mean  to  be  fairly  good  and  respectable ;  that  we  mean  to  do  about 
the  fair  thing,  and  that  we  are  not  here  to  put  on  style  or  pre- 
tend that  we  are  wiser  than  the  Waukesha  people,  but  that  we 
have  met  here  to  confer  with  them,  that  we  want  to  receive  as 
well  as  to  give. 
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I  want  to  say  about  this  morning's  meeting,  that  starting  off 
a  convention  is  a  good  deal  like  starting  a  train  of  cars;  it  goes 
very  slowly  at  first,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  longer  it  runs  the  swifter 
it  goes,  and  the  better;  and  I  shall  be  indeed  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  we  do  not  have  a  good  convention.  I  hope  there  will 
be  a  good  attendance  this  afternoon.  This  is  really  going  to  be 
the  best  afternoon  of  the  whole  series,  that  is,  we  will  say  it  is 
the  best,  anyway  until  it  gets  to  tomorrow,  and  then  we  will 
promise  better  things.  But  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  afternoon,  a 
very  important  afternoon  for  every  man  who  keeps  cows,  at 
least  for  them  who  keep  cows  for  profit.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
very,  interesting  meeting  this  evening,  it  is  a  general  meeting, 
we  are  not  going  to  talk  very  much  about  cows,  we  are  going  to 
show  to  the  people  of  Waukesha,  especially  to  the  city  people  of 
Waukesha,  that  farmers  have  some  interests  in  common  with 
them,  that  they  can  consider  the  same  subjects  that  appeal  to 
the  city  dweUer,  that  they  are  interested  in  and  not  altogther 
ignorant  concerning  them.  I  would  like  to  have  those  who  are 
present  here  this  morning,  if  they  are  on  the  streets  and  else- 
where, say  to  the  people  of  Waukesha  that  Mrs.  Emery,  who  is 
to  address  us  this  evening,  is  a  very  talented  woman.  She  has 
had  wide  experience  in  educational  matters  and  more  recently 
on  the  farm.  She  is  a  sort  of  model  farmer's  wife  now,  and  we 
would  like  to  show  the  people  of  Waukesha  what  a  model  far- 
mer's wife  c^n  say  and  do,  and  how  she  can  appear  in  public. 

Coming  back  to  Waukesha,  however,  is  a  sort  of  serious  mat- 
ter with  me.  I  miss  the  familiar  faces.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  I  hear  once  in  a  while  the  name  of  Clark  HartweU  or 
Bill  Hardy  or  Dick  Gove,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  recog- 
nize that  this  is  the  Waukesha  of  my  early  days.  I  do  see,  now 
and  then,  a  monument  of  the  early  days,  they  look  a  little  out  of 
place  now  in  connection  with  more  modem  structures,  but  they 
bring  up  many  happy  recollections  to  me  of  the  boys  and  the 
girls  that  used  to  live  in  those  houses,  that  were  my  schoolmates, 
playmates  and  associates.  And  then,  when  I  see  that  strangers 
are  occupying  those  residences,  when  I  see  in  the  papers  and  the 
advertisements  so  few  names  that  used  to  fill  the  papers,  I  begin 
to  feel  that  I  am  growing  to  be  nearly  ''the  last  leaf  upon  the 
tree,"  and  I  say  to  myself,  ''Where  are  the  friends  that  to  me 
were  so  dear,  Long,  long  ago,  long  ago?" 
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These  are  perhaps  not  very  appropriate  worda  in  which  to 
respond  to  an  address  of  welcome,  but  they  are  the  thoughts  that 
come  to  me,  and  perhaps  it  will  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  the 
Association  is  veiy  ^lad  indeed  to  be  welcomed  to  Waukesha, 
and  the  mayor  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindly  words  in 
which  that  welcome  has  been  expressed. 

Vice-President  C  P.  Goodrich  was  called  to  the  chair. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

In  looking  over  the  annual  reports  of  this  Association,  of 
which  I  have  a  set  complete  since  1883,  I  am  greatly  impressed 
with  the  unselfish  endeavor  exerted  in  all  these  years  by  its 
founders,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  dairy  industry. 

In  the  34  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  organization,  they 
have  seen  the  annual  production  of  butter  grow  from  22  million 
pounds  to  125  million  pounds;  and  the  cheese  from  3  million 
pounds  to  85  million  pounds,  and  it  can  almost  be  said  that  even 
now  the  dairy  industry  is  but  in  its  infancy,  for  not  only  in  those 
portions  of  the  state  where  new  territory  is  being  opened  up  but 
also  in  the  older  portions  of  the  state  the  interest  in  dairying  is 
ever  on  the  increase. 

It  has  been  universally  true  I  think  that  wherever  this  Asso- 
ciation has  held  its  meetings  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
along  dairy  lines. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  attended  the  meeting  at 
"Wausau  last  year  that  on  account  of  the  farmers  in  that  new 
wooded  country  being  so  busy  hauling  forest  products  that  the 
^lttendance  was  not  what  we  had  hoped  it  would  be. 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  interest  in  the  meetings  was  well  sus- 
tained and  Mr.  Wrip:ht  has  written  me  three  times  during  the 
year,  telling  of  some  man  or  men  who  went  home  from  that  meet- 
ing with  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  that  has  resulted  in  new 
bams,  new  silos,  better  dairy  stock,  cleaner  milk  and  more  of  it 

The  final  results  of  such  seed  sown  is  beyond  estimation. 
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Such  results  must  bring  to  those  **who  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day''  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

The  past  two  or  three  wet  years  have  caused  a  little  lull*  in 
the  opening  up  of  our  northern  timber  lands  and  an  increased 
immigration  to  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  Northwest,  but  as 
former  experience  has  proven,  two  or  three  dry  years  will  send 
these  same  farmers  back  to  Wisconsin  to  settle  down  to  dairy- 
ing.  Heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  the  old  brindle  cow  continues  to 
be  the  great  wealth  producer. 

Our  meeting  this  year,  here  at  Waukesha,  is.  in  that  section  of 
the  state  where  a  large  part  of  the  milk  produced,  is  used  for 
city  consumption,  and  I  hope  the  influence  of  this  convention 
will  come  as  a  warning,  for  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
this  branch  of  dairying  has  been  followed  have  not  been  those 
that  are  the  most  prosperous  for  a  term  of  years. 

This  not  need  be  true,  and  the  constant  aim  should  be  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  should  profit  by  the  example  of  some  of  the  eastern  states. 

In  the  October  issue  of  *' Country  Life  in  America"  there  is 
an  article  entitled,  *'A  state  for  sale  at  $10.00  per  acre,"  giving 
the  agricultural  experience  of  New  Hampshire  where  whole  com- 
munities are  abandoned. 

Results  have  proven  that  these  same  farms,  exhausted  as  they 
are,  can  by  dairying,  and  careful  conserving  of  fertility,  be  once 
more  restored  to  their  original  state  of  fertility. 

About  12  years  ago  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  New  York  fell 
50%  or  more,  and  while  a  large  part  of  the  land  in  that  state  is 
still  for  sale  at  these  lower  prices,  those  farms  that  are  near  town 
or  the  trolley  lines  are  coming  back  in  price  largely  on  account 
of  the  ready  market  for  dairy  products  at  good  prices. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  much  of  our  time  at  this  meeting  is  to  be 
given  up  to  the  discussion  of  alfalfa  and  its  culture,  for  I  am 
more  certain  each  year  that  its  culture  means  much  to  Wiscon- 
sin agriculture. 

Prof.  Moore  in  his  studies  of  alfalfa  has  concluded  that  Wau- 
kesha county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  alfalfa, 
and  each  year  will  witness  a  great  increase  in  its  cultivation  not 
only  in  Waukesha  county,  but  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  state. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  January  to  visit  for  three  days  around 
Syracuse  and  Fayetteville  in  Central  New  York,  and  the  price 
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of  farm  land  there  now  is  largely  influenced  by  its  ability  to 
grow  alfalfa. 

Many  matters  of  importance  to  the  dairy  industry  of  this  state 
have  come  up  this  past  year. 

One  of  these  is  the  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  cattle 
brought  into  this  state  to  be  tuberculin  tested. 

With  this  testing  in  charge  of  our  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
only  good  will  come  from  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Another  is  the  National  Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  Chicago, 
Feb.  I5th  to  24th,  1906. 

While  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  this  show  in  many  particu- 
lars a  model  one  the  first  year,  its  success  is  assured  and  it  will 
from  the  very  first  be  a  great  educator,  not  only  of  the  dairymen 
who  will  visit  it  but  of  the  city  consumers  of  dairy  products. 

The  report  of  this  Association  for  1883  contains  a  report  of 
the  Grand  Union  Dairy  Fair  held  Dec.  4-9,  1882,  and  though  it 
was  a  financial  failure  on  account  of  cold  stormy  weather,  still  I 
am  surprised  that  being  so  great  a  success  in  other  ways,  that  a 
like  venture  should  not  have  been  tried  again  until  23  years  had 
elapsed. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  prizes  at  that  show  was  for  "The  young- 
est cow  with  calf  by  her  side,  but  no  dairy  show  today  would  of- 
fer such  a  prize,  showing  an  advance  of  dairy  thought. 

I  hope  a  large  delegation  from  Wisconsin  will  attend  the  show 
at  Chicago  next  week. 

Still  a  third  thing  worthy  of  note  is  the  oflBcial  year  fat  record 
of  the  cow  Yeksa  Sunbeam,  owned  by  Mr.  Fred  Rietbrock,  and 
kept  on  his  farm  at  Athens,  Wis. 

Her  record  of  857.15  lbs.  of  fat  seems  almost  incredible,  but 
larger  records,  as  welt  as  growth  along  all  other  lines,  may  be 
looked  for. 

No  other  cow  is  known  to  have  produced  as  much  fat  in  a 
year. 

This,  following  the  winning  in  1904  of  the  dairy  test  at  St. 
Louis  by  Loretta  D.,  a  cow  that  went  from  Wisconsin,  will  do 
much  in  bringing  Wisconsin  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  into  even 
greater  prominence  than  they  now  possess. 

Already  bulls  bred  in  Wisconsin  stand  at  the  bead  of  pure 
bred  herds  in  nearly  every  state,  if  not  every  state  of  the  union. 

The  subject  of  raising  cows  and  heifers  for  market  is  on  our 
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program  at  this  meeting,  and  pearly  all  the  breeders  of  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  will  testify  to  the  increasing  demand  both  in 
this  state,  and  from  outside  as  well,  for  both  cows  and  heifers. 

I  have  had  calls  this  year  from  California  on  the  west  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  east.  I  bespeak  a  careful  study  of 
this  subject. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  the  legislature  has 
passed  the  law  giving  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  a 
second  assistant  commissioner,  an  assistant  chemist,  and  eight 
additional  inspectors,  and  anyone  who  has  been  carefully  follow- 
ing the  work  of  this  commission  this  year  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  work  is  all  that  we  hoped  it  would  be  in  its  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  dairy  products  produced  in  our 
state. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  exhibit  made  by  this  commis- 
sion at  our  last  state  fair,  and  the  crowds  constantly  in  attend- 
ance showed  that  the  exhibit  was  of  interest  and  profit  to  all. 

The  other  new  laws  relating  to  the  adulteration  and  sale  of 
food  and  dairy  products  will  make  the  commission  much  more 
effective. 

In  closing  I  want  to  speak  of  the  bright  outlook  for  Wisconsin 
dairying. 

With  the  ever  increasing  market,  caused  by  the  growth  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  the  cities  of  northern 
Michigan,  and  the  nearness  to  the  great  feed  bins  of  the  north- 
west, dairying  is  bound  to  be  Wisconsin's  leading  industry. 

In  the  words  of  the  Norwegian  farmer,  we  must  *' Just  keep  a 
pullin'titts." 

''Pullin'  Titts." 

Aye  ban  a  yust  gude  farmer  for  more  as  saxteen  yare, 
Aye  raise  some  wheat  and  corn,  and  fat*  some  hogs  and  steer, 
Aye  watch  that  farmer  business  close,  for  where  that  money  gits, 
And  Aye  find  it  koming  kwichest  when  you  ban  a  puUin  titts. . 

Dam  f  alia  what  ban  raising  grain,  and  hauling  dam  to  town, 
Hay  got  no  money  in  the  pocket,  hay  ban  broke  the  whole  yare 

round. 
Dam  f alia  what  ban  fatting  stock,  ban  rich  and  dan  ban  poore, 
Some  time  day  make  a  plenty  money,  some  time  day  loosin  more. 
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But  dam  f alia  wid  da  brindle  cow,  he  got  bully  ting,  you  bet ; 
Hay  never  lose  hims  whole  yare  crop,  if  groun  been  dry,  or  ban 

too  wet, 
Ven  hail  ban  strikin  down  the  crop,  and  yust  ban  raisin  fitts, 
At  night  ha  call  dera  brindles  iq,  and  yust  ban  puUin  titts. 

Hay  got  dam  separator  what  makes  a  lot  of  cream, 
Hay  got  da  money  coming  in  yust  like  a  pleasant  dream, 
Hay  got  a  money  in  di  bank,  hay  got  a  money  in  his  mitts, 
Hay  ban  no  Rockafellow,  hay  yust  ban  a  puUin  titts. 


The  Chairman :  I  believe  it  has  been  the  custom  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  the  President's  Address.  Just  what  that  commit- 
tee's duty  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  1  believe  to  draw  up  a  resolu- 
tion commenting  on  the  address,  or  criticising  it,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  At  any  rate,  I  will  appoint  a  committee,  and  I 
will  appoint  A.  J.  Glover,  Mr.  0.  P.  Clinton  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Qer- 
non. 

The  President  resumes  the  chair. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  nothing  else  on  the  programme  this 
morning,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not  wishing  to  go  home  just  yet 
and  we  have  with  us  a  number  of  Wisconsin's  best  known 
dairymen,  and  men  who  are  not  on  the  programme,  and  while 
I  am  sure  they  will"  take  part  in  discussions,  you  will  want  to 
know  them  better,  thus  early  in  the  proceedings,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  call  for  a  few  words,  first  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Everett  of  Ra- 
cine, who  is  one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  this  Association,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  which  I  doubt  not  is 
in  many  of  your  homes>  and  you  will  be  glad  to  meet  and  know 
Mr.  Everett. 
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GENERAL  GREETINGS. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Everett,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  I  have  just 
this  monent  entered  the  hall  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
said  or  done  here  this  morning.  I  came  in  time  to  hear  the  close 
of  the  president's  address.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  expected 
to  say  to  you,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  say  anything  of  very 
great  value.  I  am  out  of  the  field  of  lecturing,  I  have  quit  talk- 
ing and  have  begun  to  write  within  the  last  few  years.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  in  this  field  of  dairying  for  a  good  many  years, 
personally  engaged  in  it,  '*just  pulling  teats,"  and  I  found  it 
profitable  business;  I  made  a  little  money  dairying,  I  managed 
to  take  care  of  part  of  it,  enough  to  keep  me  out  of  the  poor- 
house  for  sometime  to  come.  I  don't  know  why  I  ever  quit  the 
business  of  dairying.  I  don't  know  why  any  man  should  ever 
cease  to  do  business  with  a  good  dairy  cow.  I  don't  know  of 
any  business  in  the  world  more  profitable,  which  makes  a  man 
more  independent,  than  that  of  dairying. 

I  see  before  me  in  this  room  men  who  have  grown  gray  in  the 
business,  men  who  may  be  considered  well  oflf,  rich,  who  do  not 
owe  anybody  a  dollar  and  have  plenty  to  take  care  of  them; 
they  do  not  do  much  now,  they  have  ceased  to  work,  cows  have 
made  them  well  off.  But  those  men  have  been  good  dairymen,  they 
have  been  students  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  have  learned  the  dairy 
business  from  start  to  finish.  They  have  learned  that  there  is 
an  individuality  in  the  dairy  cow,  just  as  there  is  in  men,  in 
dogs,  or  in  trotting  horses;  just  as  much  difference  in  the  in- 
dividual ability  of  dairy  cows  as  there  is  in  the  ability  of  men ; 
and  that  is  where  many  dairy  farmers  fail, — in  studying  the 
individual  cow.  We  do  business  with  the  herd  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  cows  collectively  and  not  individually.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  every  dairyman's  duty  to  study  each  cow  in  his 
herd.  Every  herd  in  this  state  has  some  good  cows  and  some 
poor  ones,  and  in  many  of  the  herds  the  profit  derived  from 
good  cows  is  lost  in  supporting  the  poor  ones. 
2— D 
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I  get  letters  every  day  asking  about  the  Babcock  test,  about 
how  to  test  cows,  and  about  a  way  of  testing  cream.  I  received 
a  letter  yesterday  from  a  dairyman  of  this  state  asking  me  what 
size  of  a  Babcock  test  he  ought  to  have  to  test  six  cows,  and  if 
a  Babcock  test  would  test  both  milk  and  cream,  and  if  he  could 
force  the  butter  maker  at  the  creamery  to  give  him  just  dues 
if  he  had  a  test  of  his  own.  Now,  that  man  was  all  right  in  his 
way,  and  yet,  reading  between  the  lines,  you  could  see  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  returns  from  the  creamery  and  he  had  a 
fond  hope  that  through  the  Babcock  test  he  might  force  the  but- 
ter maker  to  recompense  him  for  supposed  losses.  Now,  he  was 
looking  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  business.  He  ought  to  study 
his  cows,  to  test  them  carefully,  to  test  his  cream,  test  his  milk 
also  that  gives  the  cream,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  to  the 
butter  maker,  **My  cows  test  so-and-so,  my  cream  contains  such 
a  per  cent  of  fat,  I  have  a  Babcock  test  of  my  own,  I  know  just 
exactly  what  the  cows  are  doing,  what  my  milk  and  cream  test 
and  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  the  test  of  the  cream." 

A  great  many  dairymen  complain  of  the  market  end  of  their 
business,  they  cannot  get  enough  for  their  cream,  do  not  get 
the  price  for  the  butter  that  they  think  adequate  to  compensate 
them  for  their  work  and  labor.  Now,  we  as  farmers  have  but 
little  influence  over  the  market  end  of  the  business  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  We  do  not  make  the  price  of  butter  or  cream, 
but  we  can  make  the  cost  price  of  cream  and  milk  on  the  farm 
less  by  keeping  down  the  cost  of  feeding  the  cows,  by  feeding 
them  more  intelligently,  giving  them  better  care.  If  we  can 
cheapen  the  cost  price  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  on  the 
farm,  we  have  added  to  the  price  we  receive  for  it.  That  is 
the  way  to  make  more  money :  Cheapen  the  cost  of  production, 
and  with  the  returns  keep  better  cows,  and  to  do  it  we  must 
keep  better  cows.  You  must  raise  the  individuality  of  the 
single  cow  in  the  herd— not  study  them  collectively,  but  test 
each  one,  find  out  how  much  feed  she  can  consume,  and  "whether 
you  are  feeding  her  the  right  kind  of  feed. 
Adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  at  2  P.  M. 

President  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  In  introducing  to  you  the  first  speaker  of 
the  afternoon,  I  want  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  man  in  Wis- 
consin competent  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  dairying  on  Wis- 
consin farms,  it  is  Mr.  C.  P.  Goodrich  of  Fort  Atkinson.  I  can 
remember  the  very  first  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  that 
I  attended.  It  is  longer  ago  than  you  think  it  is,  from  my 
looks.  It  was  at  Ripon,  I  think,  in  1887,  and  I  remember  hav- 
ing Mr.  Goodrich  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  at  that  time  the 
man  who  was  from  week  to  week  shipping  butter  to  the  Chicago 
market  and  was  getting  higher  prices  than  any  other  dairyman 
sending  butter  to  that  market.  Mr.  Goodrich  continued  that 
dairy  farming  for  many,  many  years,  until  he  became, — I  won't 
say  he  became  an  old  man,  because  he  is  only  a  young  fellow 
yet, — until  he  obtained  a  well  deserved  rest  and  he  is  now  living 
in  Fort  Atkinson.  He  is  one  whom  every  dairy  farmer  in  Wis- 
consin will  be  glad  to  listen  to,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Goodrich.  We  familiarly  call  him  *' Uncle 
Perry;''  we  more  familiarly  call  him  ''Uncle  Humus."  Pos- 
sibly when  he  is  through  with  his  address  this, afternoon  and  you 
come  to  know  him  better,  you  will  possibly  see  why  we  so  af- 
fectionately call  him  *' Uncle  Perry,"  and  even  may  know  why 
we  call  him  * '  Uncle  Humus. ' ' 


A  WAUKESHA  COUNTY  COW  CENSUS. 

C.  P.  Goodrich,  Ft  Atkinson. 

Once  more  I  appear  before  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen's  Association  with  the  results  of  a  ''Cow  Census," 
or  an  investigation  among  creamery  patrons,  hoping  that  by 
studying  the  facts  which  I  have  gathered  in  my  work  some 
dairymen  may  be  able  to  adopt  better  methods  which  will  make 
the  business  more  profitable. 
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FARMERS  WANT  HIGHER  PRICES. 

All  farmers  desire  to  sell  their  grain  and  forage  at  the  high- 
est possible  price.  They  will  put  forth  the  greatest  exertion  to 
get  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  market  gives  them. 

So  great  is  the  desire  to  do  this  that  some  have  joined  to- 
gether and  formed  what  they  call  the  ''American  Society  of 
Equity,"  through  which  they  hope,  by  combination,  to  ''control 
prices."  They  say  all  they  ask  for  is  "fair  prices."  But  if  it 
were  possible  to' do  this  impossible  thing,  there  is  no  telling  to 

■ 

what  extent  the  greed  of  the  farmer  might  raise  prices.  This 
society  publishes  a  paper  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  called  Up-to- 
Date  Farming.  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  paper  denounce  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  teachers  that  are  teaching  the  farmers 
how  to  raise  bigger  crops.  They  say  that  the  bigger  the  crops 
are  the  farmer  raises,  the  worse  he  is  off,  for  increased  supply 
depresses  prices  so  that  a  big  crop  brings  less  money  than  a 
small  one.  , 

THEY  BURNED  COTTON  IN  TEXAS. 

This  idea  got  such  a  hold  in  Texas  that,  awhile  ago,  when  they 
had  an  immense  cotton  crop,  it  was  advised  that  planters  should 
destroy  a  part  of  their  crop  so  that  the  balance  left  would  bring 
more  than  the  whole  would  if  all  put  on  the  market. 

Some  planters  actually  did  bum  a  portion  of  their  crop  with 
this  idea  in  view. 

If  these  schemes  were  actually  worked  out,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  somebody  would  have  to  suffer.  The  consumer  would  have 
to  pay  for  it.  The  hardship  of  high  prices  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  would  be  his. 

DAIRYMEN    CAN   MAKE    COWS  PAY   HIGH   PRICES. 

But  the  dairyman  can  raise  the  prices  of  his  grain  and  forage 
and  not  oppress  anybody.  He  can  make  the  cow  pay  more. 
That  plan  will  surely  cause  no  hardship  for  the  consumer  and 
no  suffering  for  the  cow,  for  the  cows  that  produce  the  most 
and  thus  pay  the  most  for  their  feed  are  the  most  happy  and 
contented  cows  in  the  land. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  IN  WAUKESHA  CO.,  WIS. 

'My  investigations  this  winter  with  the  dairymen  were  carried 
on  in  this — ^Waukesha — county  among  the  patrons  of  the  Hei- 
merl  Creamery  Co.,  the  creamery  being  located  at  Wales.  I 
came  to  iWales  last  month  and  visited  forty  of  the  patrons  of 
the  creamery,  which  was  all  who  had  patronized  the  creamery 
continuously  for  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the 
31st  of  October  last 

I  visited  the  farm  of  every  one  of  these  forty  patrons,  saw 
every  one  of  the  cows  they  had  at  the  time,  noted  their  apparent 
breeding  and  type — especially  the  type — looked  over  their  bams 
and  talked  with  the  proprietor.  From  him  I  ascertained  the 
average  number  of  cows  he  had  kept  the  previous  year,  found 
out  from  him  as  best  I  could  the  amount  and  kinds  of  feed  the 
cows  had  had,  and  estimated  the  average  cost  of  the  feed  for  a 
year  of  the  cow^s  of  the  herd. 

The  patrons  could,  most  of  them,  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  amount  of  grain  food  their  cows  had  had.  Some  of  them 
could  tell  exactly  for  they  had  bought  it  and  had  kept  the  ac- 
count. Some  had  had  it  ground  and  knew  how  much  they  had 
paid  for  it. 

HOW  AMOUNT  OP  COARSE  FORAGE  WAS  ESTIMATED. 

But  the  coarse  forage,  the  farmers  could  not  tell  much  about 
what  amount  their  cows  had  eaten.  They  had  had  all  they 
wanted,  for  it  was  plenty  and  not  high.  I  had  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  from  som^  facts  I  had  learned  by  past  experi- 
ence. For  instance,  I  had  learned  that  a  cow  that  had  no  other 
feed  than  diy  forage  would  consume  about  3  per  cent  of  her 
own  weight  daily.  Therefore,  a  1,000  pound  cow  would  eat 
about  30  pounds  a  day  during  the  feeding  season,  or  200  days, 
making  about  3  tons  of  fairly  good  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  forage. 

If  a  cow  was  fed  some  grain  food,  of  course,  she  ate  less  coarse 
forage.  If  she  had  ten  pounds  of  grain  food,  she  would  not  eat 
more  than  20  pounds  of  coarse  food,  and  so  on.  In  this  w^ay  I 
estimated  the  amount  of  food. 
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PRICES  OP  DIFFERENT  FEEDS. 

I  charged  the  cows  in  each  herd  the  same  price  for  the  same 
kind  of  feed,  and  that  was  just  the  market  price  on  the  farms. 
Timothy  hay  $8  a  ton;  clover  hay  $6;  marsh  hay  $5;  com  stover 
$2.50;  silage  from  well  eared  com  $2.50;  ear  com  $12;  shelled 
and  ground  $16 ;  oats  ground  $21.50 ;  bran  $18 ;  middlings  $20. 
Pasture  was  abundant  and  excellent,  for  which  I  charged  a  uni- 
form price  of  $5  a  head  for  the  season. 

I  have  arranged  all  these  facts  in  tabular  form,  giving  the 
patron's  number;  number  of  cows;  kinds  of  cows;  cost  of  feed 
per  COW;  returns  for  butter  from  creamery  per  cow;  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow;  pounds  of  butter  per  cow;  average  price  of  but- 
ter ;  average  price  of  milk  per  100  pounds ;  value  for  butter  for 
one  dollar's  worth  of  feed  and  net  profit  or  loss  from  butter  per 
cow  over  cost  of  feed. 

This  table  will  be  published  in  full,  but  I  will  not  take  the 
time  now  to  read  the  whole  of  it — that  would  be  rather  tedious — 
but  will  make  some  selections  from  it,  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  most  important  points. 

Facta  learned  by  investigating  the  dairy  herds  of  40  patrons  of  the 
creamery  at  Wales,  Waukesha  county,  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31, 1905, 
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Facta  learned  by  investigating  the  dairy  herds  of  40  patrons  of  the 
creamery  at  Wales^  Waukesha  county,  for  the  year  endin  f  Octo- 
ber 31,  1906— Contiuwed, 
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Facta  learned  by  iyxvestigating  the  dairy  herds  of  40  patrons  of  the 
creamery  at  Walee^  Waukesha  county ^  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber Sly  /90.5— Continued. 
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COWS  FED  NO  GRAIN. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Wales  last  year  coarse  forage  was  cheap, 
concentrated  food  high  and  pastures  good.  Under  such  con- 
ditions some  dairymen  think  that  it  is  most  profitable  to  feed  no 
grain  in  winter ;  have  cows  fresh  in  spring  and  produce  most  -of 
their  milk  on  good  pasture.  This  seems  quite  plausible.  Let  us 
see  what  the  facts  I  have  found  indicate. 

Number  one  had  18  cows :  Short-horns  and  short-horn  grades; 
not  very  good  dairy  type ;  fresh  in  spring.  Feed  was  clover  hay, 
a  little  marsh  hay  and  a  little  corn  stover  worth  $18.00.  No 
grain;  pasture  $5.00;  making  total  cost  of  feed  per  cow  $23.00. 

Returns  from  creamery,  $29.84;  net  profit  per  cow  $6.84. 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  3,540 ;  pounds  of  butter  154.2 ;  price  of 
butter  19.4  cents;  price  of  milk  per  100  pounds  83.3  cents.  One 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  brought  $1.29. 

Number  2 :  had  9  cows ;  common  stock ;  fairly  good  dairy  type ; 
fresh  in  spring.    Feed  was  timothy  hay  and  a  little  com  stover, 
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worth  $19.50;  no  grain;  pasture  worth  $5.00,  making  total  cost 
of  feed  per  cow  for  the  year  $24.50.  Returns  from  the  cream- 
ery $30.30,  making  a  profit  over  cost  of  feed  of  $5.80;  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow  3,470 ;  pounds  of  butter  157.2 ;  price  of  butter 
19.3  cents;  price  of  milk  per  100  pounds  87.3  cents.  One  dol- 
lar's worth  of  feed  brought  $1.24. 

cows  FED  GRAIN  LIBERALLY. 

Now  we  will  compare  these  two  patrons  with  two  others  who 
had  about  the  same  grade  of  stock  but  who  fed  high,  notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  grain,  and  had  their  cows  mostly  fresh 
in  the  fall. 

.Number  36  had  14  cows,  grade  Shorthorns,  fairly  good  dairy 
type,  fresh  in  early  winter  and  spring.  Feed  was  clover  and 
timothy  hay  worth  $14.00;  corn  and  oats  ground  and  bran  10 
pounds  a  day  in  winter  worth  $19.00,  and  pasture  $5.00,  mak- 
ing total  cost  of  feed  for  the  year,  $38.00.  Returns  from  the 
creamery,  $50.69,  making  an  actual  profit  of  $12.69.  This  pa- 
tron had  a  hand  separator  and  sent  cream  which  produced  244.4 
pounds  of  butter;  price  of  butter,  20.7  cents.  One  dollar's 
worth  of  feed  brought  $1.33. 

Number  38,  had  11  cows:  common  stock;  good  dairy  type; 
fresh  in  fall.  Feed  was  timothy  hay  and  com  fodder  worth 
$12.00 ;  ground  oats  and  corn  and  bran,  12  pounds  a  day,  worth 
$20.00;  pasture  $5.00,  making  a  total  cost  of  feed  per  cow  per 
year  $37.00.  Returns  from  creamery  $54.59,  making  an  actual 
profit  of  $17.59.  Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  5,331 ;  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 243.8;  price  of  butter  22.4  cents;  price  of  milk  per  100 
pounds  $1.03;  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed  brought  $1.48. 

It  will  be  seen  that  number  38  got  3  cents  a  pound  more  for 
his  butter  than  did  numbers  1  and  2  and  one  and  a  half  cents 
more  than  did  number  36.  This  is  because  he  produced  the 
most  when  the  price  was  the  highest. 

I  think  this  comparison  between  Nos.  1  and  2  and  Nos.  36 
and  38  fairly  represents  the  situation.  At  any  rate,  you  have 
the  facts  and  you  can  take  your  choice. 
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SMALLEST  AND  LARGEST  RETURNS  PER  COW. 

I  next  will  compare  the  patron  who  got  the  smallest  returns 
per  cow  with  the  one  who  got  the  largest  returns. 

No.  6  had  25  cows,  mixed  breeding,  and  all  rather  scrubby 
looking;  fresh  in  mid-winter  and  spring.  Feed  was  marsh, 
timothy  and  clover  hay  and  com  stover,  worth  $15.00 ;  an  aver- 
age of  about  600  pounds  of  ground  com  and  oats  per  cow  during 
the  winter  worth  $6.00 ;  pasture  $5.00,  making  total  cost  of  feed- 
ing $26.00  per  cow.  The  stable  was  fairly  good,  but  rather 
filthy. 

Returns  from  creamery  per  cow  $22.90;  cost  of  feeding, 
$26.00 ;  making  an  actual  loss  of  $3.08  per  cow.  Pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  2,532 ;  pounds  of  butter  117 ;  price  of  butter  19.6 ;  price 
of  milk  per  100  pounds  90.5  cents;  received  for  one  dollar's 
worth  of  feed  90  cents. 

No.  10  had  16  cows,  V^  Shorthorn  grades;  balance  Jersey 
grades;  all  good  dairy  type.  One-half  were  fresh  in  fall  and 
y^  ill  mid-winter.  They  were  fed  clover  hay  and  shredded  com 
fodder  $11.00  worth  per  cow ;  bran  and  middlings  in  winter,  15 
pounds  per  day  to  fresh  cows;  Yo  as  much  to  others,  making  an 
average  of  $18.00  worth  per  cow;  pasture  $5.00.  Total  cost  of 
feeding  per  cow  $34.00. 

Returns  from  creamery  $66.89  per  cow;  profit  over  cost  of 
feed  $32.89.  Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  5,938;  pounds  of  butter 
314.6;  price  of  butter  21.2  cents;  price  of  milk  per  100  pounds 
112.6  cents.  Received  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed  $1.97. 
This  patron  had  a  good,  comfortable,  tidy  stable,  although  his 
cows  were  fastened  with  rigid  stanchions,  as  were  all  others  I 
have  so  far  mentioned.  lie  is  a  student  of  his  business.  lie 
takes  dairy  papers  and  studies  dairy  literature.  He  sells  the 
products  of  his  farm  and  the  feed  he  buys  at  double  the  price 
they  sell  for  in  the  market.  He  gets  more  than  twice  as  much 
for  them  as  number  6  does.  Number  6  might  do  as  well,  if  he 
would  learn  to  adopt  the  same  methods. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  on  number  10  is  that  pos- 
sibly he  feeds  some  of  his  cows  a  little  too  heavy  on  concentrated 
food  for  the  future  good  of  the  cow,  and  possibly — ^though  I  am 
not  perfectly  sure  of  it — ^he  might  make  a  greater  per  cent  of 
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profit  on  his  feed— though  not  quite  so  big  gross  returns  per 
cow — ^by  feeding  a  little  less  of  concentrated  food. 

POSSIBLY  AN  EXCEPTION. 

Number  9  had  10  cows;  1  grade  Jersey;  balance  grade  Short- 
horns and  common  stock ;  i^  fresh  in  fall ;  rest  in  spring.  Cows 
were  fed  clover  and  some  timothy  hay  and  com  stover  worth 
$14.00;  bran,  com  and  cob  and  oats  ground  nine  pounds  each 
to  fresh  milkers,  $10.00;  pasture  $5.00,  making  $29.00  per  cow. 

Returns  from  creamery,  $60.04  per  cow.  Deducting  $29.00 
for  cost  of  feed  leaves  an  actual  profit  of  $31.04.  Pounds  of 
milk  per  cow  6,000;  pounds  of  butter  282.5;  price  of  butter  21.3 
cents;  price  of  milk  per  100  pounds  100  cents.  One  dollar's 
worth  of  feed  brought  $2.07. 

This  patron  says  he  does  not  read  dairy  literature,  but  he  was 
a  conundrum  to  me.  When  taking  this  census  I  wrote  what  I 
though  of  the  cows  when  I  saw  them,  and  occasionally  in  the 
blank  of  **  remarks"  I  wrote  my  impressions  of  the  man. 

This  is  what  I  wrote  at  the  time  concerning  this  patron:  **He 
does  not  seem  to  believe  in  progress  in  dairying;  still  he  has 
remarkably  good  cows  and  must  be  doing  well.  I  mistrust  he 
talks  that  way  and  does  not  mean  it. ' '  When  I  got  his  returns 
from  the  creamery,  I  felt  quite  sure  I  had  sized  him  up  about 
right. 

Cows  that  paid  the  highest  price  for  feed  and  those  that  paid 
the  lowest  price. 

I  will  now  contrast  two  patrons,  one  of  which  sold  the  feed  his 
cows  ate  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other  patron,  and  another 
who  sold  the  lowest  of  any,  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  why  one 
man  should  sell  his  oats,  com,  hay  and  pasture  for  2l^  times  as 
much  as  another  man  and  both  selling  to  cows. 

Number  23  had  12  cows ;  9  grade  Shorthorns ;  veiy  good  dairy 
type,  1  full  blood  Guernsey,  1  grade  Holstein,  1  grade  Jersey; 
these  three,  fine  dairy  type ;  i/^  fresh  in  the  fall"  and  %  in  spring. 
They  were  fed  clover  and  timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder  worth 
$7.00.  Silage  35  pounds  a  day  per  cow,  worth  $8.00.  Three 
pounds  of  bran  fed  on  silage  worth  $5.00,  and  pasture  $5.00, 
making  total  cost  of  feed  per  year  per  cow  $25.00. 
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Returns  from  creamery  $53.71,  deducting  cost  of  feed  leaves 
$28.71,  actual  profit  over  eost  of  feed.  Pounds  of  butter  per  cow 
257.4;  price  of  butter  20.9  cents.  Has  hand  separator.  One 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  brought  $2.15. 

In  my  ** remarks''  I  wrote  of  this  patron:  **He  takes  dairy 
papers  and  is  a  student  of  the  business,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  succeed  better  than  most  men." 

Let  us  contrast  number  16  with  number  23.  Number  16  had 
13  cows,  grade  Jerseys  in  breeding  but  scrubs  in  looks.  Fresh 
in  fall.  Feed:  timothy,  clover  and  marsh  hay  and  corn  stover, 
$12.00 ;  bran  and  middlings,  8  pounds  a  day  after  January  1st, 
$15.00;  pasture  $5.00,  making  total  cost  of  feed  $32.00.  Re- 
turns from  creamery,  $27.33.  Loss  on  feed,  $4.67;  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow  2,908;  pounds  of  butter  130;  price  of  butter  21 
cents ;  price  of  milk  per  100  pounds  94  cents.  One  dollar's  worth 
in  feed  brought  85  cents  in  returns  from  creamery. 

Truly,  number  16  worked  for  small  wages  and  sold  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  farm  very  cheap.  Much  of  his  failure  was  caused  by 
not  feeding  his  cows  well  (which  were  fresh  in  the  fall)  until 
mid-winter  when  they  were  nearly  dried  up.  Then  he  fed  higher, 
but  the  flow  of  milk  could  not  be  brought  back. 

don't  love  dairy  cows. 

Number  24  had  15  cows ;  mixed  breeding,  mostly  grade  short- 
horns of  beefy  type.  Fresh  at  all  times  of  year.  Feed :  clover, 
and  timX)thy  hay  at  $18.50;  corn  and  oats  ground  and  bran, 
$8.00 ;  pasture  $5.00 ;  making  total  cost  of  feed  $31.50.  Returns 
from  creamery  $37.73,  leaving  for  profit  $6.23.  Pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  4,719 ;  pounds  of  butter  188.6;  price  of  butter  20  cents; 
price  per  100  pounds  of  milk  80  cents.  One  dollar's  worth  of 
feed  brought  $1.19.  He  does  not  read  dairy  literature,  and 
says  he  has  not  much  love  for  the  dairy  cow,  but  likes  the  beef 
cow  better.     This  no  doubt  accounts  for  his  small  profits. 

TWO  GOOD  DAIRY  HERDS. 

Number  32  had  13  cows;  10  full  blood  Jerseys;  3  grade  Jer- 
seys; \<2  fresh  in  fall  and  %  in  spring;  all  fine  dairy  type.  They 
were  fed  timothy  hay  $8.00  worth;  silage  25  pounds  a  day, 
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$6.50;  bran  4  pounds  a  day  $6.50;  pasture  $5.00,  making  total 
cost  of  feed  $26.00  per  cow. 

Returns  from  creamery,  $46.85,  making  a  profit  of  $20.85  per 
cow.  Pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  229.1;  price  of  butter  20.4; 
had  hand  separator.  Bam  good,  well  lighted  and  whitewashed. 
He  reads  dairy  literature  and  when  he  gets  to  feeding  more 
clover  and  less  timothy  hay  and  a  little  more  of  the  right  kind  of 
grain  food,  he  will  do  better.  As  it  is,  one  dollar's  worth  of 
feed  brought  $1.80.     Such  cows  as  his  ought  to  bring  more. 

Number  29  had  20  cows;  10  of  them  heifers  with  first  calf. 
Grade  Jerseys ;  one  full  blood  Jersey,  good  dairy  type ;  fresh  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  Feed:  timothy  and  clover  hay  and  a 
little  com  fodder,  $7.00;  silage  30  pounds,  $7.00;  middlings  and 
bran,  8  pounds,  $13.00;  pasture,  $5.00;  making  cost  of  feed 
$32.00. 

Returns  from  creamery,  $56.74 ;  profit  over  cost  of  feed,  $24.74. 
Pounds  of  butter  281;  price  of  butter  20.2  cents.  Has  hand 
separator.     One  dollar's  worth  in  feed  brought  $1.77. 

This- is  a  remarkable  showing,  considering  that  half  his  herd 
were  heifers.  He  studies  dairy  literature.  His  bam  is  well 
lighted,  has  King  system  of  ventilation.  Has  patent  revolving, 
adjustable  stanchions  for  cows,  with  partitions  between  them. 
He  also  has  a  manure  carrier  in  his  stable,  as  have  some  others 
in  the  neighboorhood. 

SOME  AVERAGES. 

The  whole  number  of  cows  kept  by  these  40  patrons  was  556, 
an  average  of  14  cows  to  the  herd.  The  average  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  cow  was  202.1,  and  the  average  price  was  20.4  cents  a 
pound.  The  cost  of  keeping  per  cow  was  $30.00  and  the  average 
returns  for  butter  per  cow  was  $41.29,  leaving  an  average  net 
profit  above  cost  of  feed,  $11.29. 

Number  10  had  the  highest  yield  of  butter  per  cow,  314.6 
pounds,  with  a  net  profit  of  $32.89  per  cow. 

Number  6  had  the  lowest  yield  of  butter  per  cow,  117  pounds,* 
with  a  loss  of  $3.08. 

Number  38  received  the  highest  average  price  per  pound  of 
butter,  22.4  cents,  and  an  average  net  profit  per  cow  of  $17.59. 
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No.  26  received  the  lowest  average  price  per  pound  of  butter, 
18.6  cents  with  an  average  net  profit  per  cow  of  $9.72.  Number 
26  had  his  cows  all  fresh  in  spring,  and  fed  very  little  grain  in 
winter. 

The  creamery  books  show  that  they  produced  nearly  all  their 
butter  in  summer  when  prices  were  the  lowest.  Number  38  had 
his  cows  all  fresh  in  the  fall  and  he  fed  them  a  heavy  grain 
ration  during  winter.  They  produced  the  most  butter  when 
prices  were  the  highest. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  READ  ABOUT  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

I  made  inquiry  of  every  patron  whether  he  took  papers  de- 
voted to  dairying  or  studied  dairy  literature.  Twenty-five  an- 
swered "No."  Their  net  profits  were  $8.95  per  cow  on  an  aver- 
age. Eight  patrons  said  they  took  agricultural  papers  that  had 
some  dairy  reading  in  them.  Their  profits  were  $10.94  per  cow. 
Seven  patrons  took  papers  specially  devoted  to  dairying  and  they 
studied  dairy  bulletins  from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  other 
dairy  literature,  and  their  profits  averaged  $21.87  per  cow. 
Those  who  read  about  their  own  business  made  $12.92  more 
profit  per  cow  than  did  those  who  confined  their  reading  to  other 
subjects.  With  the  average  herd  of  14  cows,  this  dairy  reading 
seems  to  mean  $180.88  added  profits.  Does  it  pay  to  read  about 
one's  own  business? 


Remarks  made  during  reading  of  paper. 

I  found  when  I  came  to  Wales,  a  community  of  prosperous 
farmers.  In  the  main,  they  were  really  good  farmers.  I  found 
that  they  had  excellent  bams,  as  a  rule.  I  did  not  find  a  cold 
bam  among  all  the  bams  that  I  visited.  There  were  some,  it  is 
,  true,  that  were  not  welt  ventilated,  and  in  some  of  them  the  at- 
mosphere was  not  as  pure  as  it  should  be  for  that  reason,  and 
some  of  them  were  somewhat  filthy.  I  found  some  first  class 
bams,  that  had  all  modem  conveniences  and  equipments  for 
keeping  cows,  that  were  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted  and 
whitewashed.    I  will  mention  two  of  them.    The  bam  of  Row- 
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land  Brothers  is  equipped  very  nicely  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
David  James  has  a  bam  that  is  fixed  in  fine  style,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  any  one  that  is  going  to  build  a  pew  bam  or  remodel 
an  old  one,  it  might  pay  you  to  visit  these  bams.  They  are  in 
different  styles  altogether,  and  one  may  suit  your  ideas  and  your 
circumstances,  or  the  other  one  might  suit  you  better. 


Now,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  where  I  was  going  to  do  the  work.  I 
had  to  have  that  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  have  it.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  patrons  of  the  creamery  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  me  all  the  information  that  I  wanted.  And  it 
was  also  necessary  that  I  should  have  somebody  that  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  and  somebody  that  the  people  had  con- 
fidence in  to  go  with  me,  to  introduce  me,  otherwise  some  people 
would  be  suspicious  and  think  I  was  working  some  scheme  for 
myself.  Mr.  0.  M.  Rowlands  went  with  me  about  one-half  the 
time,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Jones,  the  other  half,  and  I  have  to  say 
that  the  people  seemed  to  have  great  confidence  in  those  men 
and  were  very  free  to  talk  with  me.  I  also  had  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Heimerl,  manager  of  the  creamery.  The  creamery  is  run 
in  good  shape,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  the  patrons 
are  receiving  as  big  pay  as  they  are  from  any  creamery  that  I 
know  of.     I  felt  that  I  ought  to  say  these  things. 


I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  number  6.  He  had  twenty-five 
cows.  I  went  out  to  his  stable,  he  said  he  had  good  cows.  I 
hope  Number  6  is  here,  because  I  want  to  tell  him  some  truths, 
and  I  know  he  is  a  man  that  wants  to  make  money  just  as  much 
as  you  or  I  do,  and  I  guess  he  is  doing  pretty  well  in  other  lines 
of  farming,  appears  to  be.  I  went  out  to  the  stable  and  he  had 
fifteen  cows  in  the  stable.  The  stable  was  not  the  neatest  that 
ever  was ;  it  was  warm  enough ;  it  was  not  very  well  ventilated, 
did  not  smell  first  rate,  the  air  was  a  little  close,  cobwebs  hung 
down  two  or  three  feet,  showing* that  he  had  not  even  made  any 
attempt  to  clean  it  up,  and  the  cows  did  not  look  as  though  they 
were  giving  very  much  milk.    I  asked  him  if  the  cows  were  doing 
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well,  and  he  said,  yes,  they  were  doing  well.    Now,  he  thought 
so  himself,  that  they  were  doing  well.    He  said,  * '  Why,  I  get  two 
cans  of  milk  a  day.''    I  looked  around  and  I  saw  the  cans  and 
they  were  the  ordinary  eight  gallon  cans,  and  he  got  two  cans  a 
day.    I  said,  **Do  you  carry  your  milk  every  day?"  '*No,"  he 
said,  ''every  other  day  to  the  creamery,"  so  that  he  brought  up 
every  other  day  those  four  cans  full  of  milk  and  that  is  what  he 
was  taking  from  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cows,  fifteen  of  them  only 
were  giving  milk.    Well,  I  wanted  to  see  the  others,  I  said, 
''These  are  not  all  your  cows?"    He  said,  "There  are  some  that 
are  dry."    I  said,  "Let  me  see  them."    I  went  out  and  looked 
them  over  and  they  were  the  same  kind  of  cows,  that  is,  mixed. 
And  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  breeding,  I  said,  "Have  you  got 
some  Jersey  in  it?"    I  could  see  once  in  a  while  one  with  a 
mealy  nose,  that  is  one  of  the  signs,  you  know,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  characteristics  are  blotted  out,  that  will  stick  out.    He 
said,  "Yes,  I  had  a  Jersey  bull  once."    I  looked  around  a  little 
more,  and  I  said,  "I  see  some  of  them  look  as  though  they  had 
some  Ayreshire  blood  in  them."    "Yes,  I  had  an  Ayreshire  bull 
once."    Then  I  looked  a  little  further  and  I  said,  "There  is  one 
that  looks  as  though  it  had  some  Galloway  blood  in  it,"  and  he 
said,  "Yes,  I  had  a  Galloway  once."    And  I  saw  the  animal  at 
the  head  of  his  herd  now,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  that  was. 
Now,  that  was  the  situation  there  with  the  man  that  was  losing 
money,  not  getting  paid  for  his  feed,  and  I  hope  that  he  is  here, 
because  he  will  know  that  I  mean  him,  for  he  will  remember  that 
conversation,  and  I  said,  "Are  they  good  cows?"  and  he  said, 
"There  is  one  of  the  best,  the  most  splendid  cow  I  have  got,  and 
she  is  a  fine  cow."    She  had  the  GaUoway  blood  more  than  any- 
thing else  and  she  had  plenty  of  hair. 


It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  cows  in  Wisconsin  and 
in  the  United  States  today  that  are  ruined  by  two  heavy  feeding 
of  concentrated  foods.  I  am  an  advocate  of  very  generous  feed- 
ing and  feeding  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  cow;  that  is,  alt 
she  can  eat  and  digest  and  turn  into  milk,  but  it  must  not  be  too 
much  of  the  concentrated  food.  Look  over  the  records  of  these 
great  cows,  and  see  what  wonders  they  do.    Do  they  ever  re- 
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peat  it?  Never.  They  had  been  fed  too  high  on  concentrated 
food.  There  were  seventy-five  cows  down  at  Chicago  at  the 
World's  Fair,  twenty-five  Jerseys  that  made  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord, that  were  crowded  to  their  utmost,  they  had  from  20  to  25 
pounds  of  concentrated  food,  and  do  you  know  of  one  of  th^m 
that  ever  did  anything  afterwards?  Not  one  of  them,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  except  Mary  Maiden,  and  it  took  three  years  for  her 
to  get  back  to  producing  much.  Now,  although  I  am  advocating 
always  high  feeding,  I  want  to  give  you  this  caution,  that  they 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  food  or  they  cannot  con- 
tinue on  year  after  year  doing  good  business.  A  cow  is  made 
w4th  a  stomach  and  machinery  for  handling  coarse  food  and  that 
is  her  natural  food  and  she  has  got  to  have  it,  she  must  have  it 
of  she  will  suffer  in  health.  She  needs  some  grain  food  because 
she  cannot  get  enough  milk  out  of  the  coarse  food  to  do  her  very 
best.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  proportion  of  the  feed  should 
one-third  of  her  ration  concentrated  feed,  that  is,  if  she  can 
be  concentrated  feed  ?  oMy  rule  is  that  a  cow  should  have  about 
make  good  use  of  it,  and  two-thirds  coarse  feed,  and  then  you 
are  perfectly  safe,  if  you  feed  her  properly  and  handle  her  right, 
until  she  is  16,  17  to  18  years  old.  Now,  if  she  eats  ten  pounds 
of  concentrated  feed  a  day  and  twenty  pounds  of  coarse  feed, 
that  is  all  right.  If  you  feed  her  fifteen  pounds  of  concentrated 
feed  a  day,  as  this  patron  did,  you  are  running  pretty  close  to 
the  danger  line,  although  his  case  was  not  so  bad,  because  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  bran  and  that  is  not  so  concentrated.  But  a  man 
is  ambitious;  I  know,  I  have  been  there  myself.  I  spoiled  some 
cows  by  feeding  too  high  because  I  wanted  to  make  a  bigger 
record,  but  I  got  so  that  I  watched  to  see  that  they  would  eat  a 
lot  of  the  coarse  feed.  I  had  cows  that  I  fed  15  pounds  a  day, 
but  I  watched  close  to  see  that  they  ate  a  great  deal  of  hay  to 
go  with  it. 


The  largest  cow  I  ever  saw  was  Rosa  Bonheur,  at  the  IMiehi- 
gan  Agricultural  college;  she  weighed  2060  pounds  when  I  saw 
her,  and  gave  104  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for  two  months  at  a 
time.  Prof.  Smith  wanted  to  see  what  a  cow  could  do  if  she 
had  just  what  she  wanted  to  eat,  so  he  put  her  in  a  box  stall,  with 
3— D 
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some  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  and  ground  oats  and  com 
and  air  kinds  of  feed,  and  he  said,  **Rosa,  there  is  your  feed,  take 
what  you  want,  there  is  your  own  ration,  see  what  you  can  do. 
She  ate  at  will  and  produced  104  pounds  of  milk,  but  it  ruined 
her.  She  ate,  a  good  many  days,  47  pounds  of  concentrated  feed. 
Well,  remember,  she  was  two  cows  in  one,  in  size.  "When  you 
take  that  into  account  you  will  see  it  was  about  23  or  24  pounds 
for  an  ordinary  sized  cow,  but  it  ruined  the  cow,  and  that  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make.  Next  time  I  saw  her  she  was  not  good 
for  anything.  I  want  to  t^U  you  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  calves,  to  see  how  a  calf  would  do  without  having  any 
coarse  food.  When  it  is  a  week  old,  why  the  calf  does  not  need 
any,  but  pretty  soon,  if  it  has  a  chance,  it  will  begin  to  eat 
something  and  begin  to  extend  its  stomach,  it  is  made  for  coarse 
feed,  but  experiments  have  been  tried  and  a  calf  could  not  live 
two  months  on  milk  alone  without  any  coarse  fodder.  They 
have  to  have  it.  A  cow  could  not  live  on  oatmeal  alone,  although 
I  have  heard  some  men  say  she  would.  She  may  one  winter,  but 
she  would  not  be  any  good  the  next  year. 


DISCUSSION. 


Secy.  Burehard:  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state 
whether  in  giving  the  average  price  received  for  butter,  this  was 
inclusive  or  exclusive  of  the  creamery  charge  for  manufacture? 

^Ir.  Goodrich :  This  was  exclusive  of  the  charge ;  this  is  what 
the  patron  got.  I  took  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter,  as  it 
was  kept  in  the  creamery  book  each  month  and  footed  it  up  for 
the  year,  and  divided  the  money  by  the  number  of  pounds,  that 
would  toll  how  much  he  got.  I  don't  know  what  the  charge  was 
for  making,  I  did  not  inquire ;  they  were  all  charged  alike,  they 
had  all  taken  their  milk  to  the  same  place  and  marketed  it,  so 
they  all  stood  an  equal  chance ;  they  all  sold  their  grain  and  feed 
to  cows,  and  some  of  th(^m  got  a  big  price  for  it,  and  some  of 
them  got  a  small  price  for  it. 

^[r.  Hodgson :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Goodrich  if  this  cen- 
sus would  be  equal  to  the  shippers  to  Milwaukee,  or  to  any  large 
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city ;  if  he  thinks  the  creamery  business  would  pay  better  than 
shipping.  I  observe  you  have  not  touched  on  shippers  of  milk 
and  cream  to  the  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  No,  I  wanted  to  take  those  that  all  went  to 
the  same  market.  Now,  I  don't  know  which  it  the  best;  Mr. 
Hodgson  no  doubt  could  tell  better  than  I  could.  I  presume  he 
has  a  better  field,  I  don't  know,  but  I  wanted  to  compare  those. 
It  is  the  cow  we  are  after — ^to  try  to  improve  the  cow,  and  we 
wanted  to  take  those  that  took  their  product  all  to  the  same 
market. 

Now,  do  you  know  that  if  I  should  go  to  the  patrons,  if  I  had 
tried  to  find  out  how  much  milk  they  had  sent  and  how  much  but- 
ter they  got,  I  would  not  have  found  out  one-quarter  of  the  in- 
formation. One  man,  where  I  stopped  to  eat  dinner,  said,  *'I 
can  you  tell  just  what  my  returns  are  from  the  creamery  and 
the  amount  of  milk."  So  he  got  his  statements  out  and  went  to 
figure  them  up,  and  he  found  there  was  one  month  out,  and  he 
could  not  find  it.  Now,  he  did  better  than  some  of  them  do; 
some  of  them  can  do  it,  but  it  is  best  to  go  to  the  creameries, 
that  is  the  easiest  and  best  way.  To  take  it  among  those  who  sell 
to  Milwaukee,  there  would  be  great  difficulty.  I  could  not  go 
to  the  man  that  he  sold  the  milk  to,  unless  he  sold  all  to  him, 
and  I  would  not  know,  and  then  there  are  other  things  in  the 
way  that  you  can  imagine  yourself. 

Mr.  Clinton:  I  notice  Mr.  Goodrich  has  said  nothing  about 
the  after-effects  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil? 

Mr.  Goodrich:    No. 

Mr.  Clinton :  I  will  ask  you,  in  case  of  a  farmer  like  No.  1, 
and  in  case  of  a  farmer  No.  10,  in  running  their  farms  for  ten 
years,  one  feeding  concentrated  feed  like  No.  10,  and  the  other 
feeding  like  No.  1,  what  would  be  the  comparative  fertility  of 
their  soil! 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Well,  it  would  be  better  where  they  feed  bran, 
oil  meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  such  as  that.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  it  would  make  the  manure  more  valuable.  Of  course  I 
have  been  working  out  things  that  I  could  figure  right  down  fine, 
but  I  could  not  figure  that  out  to  tell  exactly  what  the  difference 
would  be.     There  would  be  some  difference. 

Mr.   Rowlands:    You  mentioned  where  they  were   feeding 
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silage.  How  much  silage,  what  number  of  pounds,  would  be  the 
ordinary  feed  for  a  cow  per  day? 

Llr.  Goodrich :  I  used  to  think  about  thirty  pounds  per  day. 
One  man  that  I  interviewed,  fed,  he  was  quite  sure,  35  pounds 
a  day;  another  man  fed  25,  another  fed  30;  there  were  five  or 
six  of  those  fellows  that  fed  silage.  We  think  for  ordinary  cows, 
say  small  dairy  cows  like  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  30  pounds  of 
silage  is  enough ;  if  you  have  big  cows  like  Holsteins,  they  need 
more. 

]VEr.  Burley:  Is  there  any  question  about  how  much  com 
there  would  be  in  the  silage. 

I\rr.  Goodrich:  Certainly;  if  there  is  much  com  in  the  mix- 
ture you  want  to  feed  fewer  pounds. 

^Ir.  Taylor:  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  for  the  average 
dairyman,  feeding  silage,  to  be  very  careful  about  the  com  in 
the  silage? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  well 
mixed  in  the  silo,  so  that  what  you  get  out  each  day  will  con- 
tain about  the  same  proportion.  The  way  they  used  to  run  it 
into  the  silo,  the  ears  would  run  to  one  side,  and  when  taking 
from  that  side  they  would  get  too  much  of  the  com. 

^Ir.  Taylor:  You  did  not  understand  the  question.  In  mak- 
ing up  a  daily  ration  for  a  cow,  would  you  make  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  com  that  should  go  into  the  silage? 

I\Ir.  Goodrich:  Yes,  with  ordinary  good  com,  the  com  is 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  weight.  That  is,  with  thirty  pounds 
the  cow  would  not  get  over  three  or  four  pounds  of  com.  You 
can  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Let  us  have  an  understanding  about  it.  He 
says  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  com  in  a  day 's  ration  of  en- 
silage. My  judgment  is,  from  the  kind  of  com  we  raise,  there  is 
from  four  to  five  and  one-half  pounds  in  thirty  pounds  of  en- 
silage, and  in  our  system  of  feeding  we  make  no  account  of  that 
amount  of  corn  the  cow  gets  a  day  in  her  silage.  We  feed  her 
just  as  much  concentrated  food  as  though  she  did  not  get  that 
four  or  five  pounds  of  com  in  the  silage. 

Mr.  Beese:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  ever  saw 
the  time  when  he  got  too  much  com  in  the  silage  ? 

Mr.  Taylor :    No,  I  often  have  wished  that  I  could  raise  com 
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without  any  leaves.  When  a  cow  is  fed  silage,  she  can  handle 
a  larger  amount  of  feed  in  a  day,  and  safely  handle  it.  If  she 
were  fed  on  dry  feed  I  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  feeding 
her  four  or  five  or  more  pounds  of  com,  but  I  can  feed  her  on 
silage  and  have  her  do  good  work  for  me.  It  is  safer  to  feed  a 
heifer  with  silage  com,  and  it  is  also  safer  to  feed  com  when 
cows  are  out  in  the  pasture, — I  mean  com  meal  in  the  summer 
time.  If  you  want  to  add  atiything  to  your  pasture,  give  her 
corn  meal. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  That  is  right;  corn  is  the  best  thing  to  feed 
on  the  pasture,  I  am  satisfied  of  that.  Cows  know  something, 
and  cow^s  refuse  to  eat  bran  when  they  are  given  grass  to  eat, 
very  often,  but  I  never  had  one  refuse  to  eat  corn  meal.  The 
cow  get^  protein  enough  out  of  the  pasture  grass  and  she  is 
willing  to  take  more  carbo-hydrates  out  of  the  corn. 

Mir.  Hodgson:  Supposing  the  com  stalk  loses  ten  per  cent 
in  value  in  the  silo, — I  think  that  is  the  calculation, — through 
the  heating  process,  how  much  difference  in  the  loss  in  the  corn 
and  the  stalk  in  the  silo  by  the  silo  process  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you,  you  say 
the  com  loses  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hodgson :  I  think  that  is  the  calculation,  I  think  that  is 
the  average. 

Secy.  Burchard:     He  says  it  loses  10  per  cent  in  value. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Oh,  no,  I  would  not  agree  with  that.  My 
position  is  that  corn  when  made  into  silage  loses  some  in  weight, 
loses  some  in  dry  matter,  but  it  loses  nothing  in  feeding  value; 
it  is  worth  more  for  feed  after  it  has  been  in  a  silo  than  it  was 
before,  and  I  tell  you  my  authority,  an  authority  higher  than 
any  literature  or  any  professor  in  any  agricultural  college,  and 
that  is  the  old  cow. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  fed  a 
cow  exclusively  on  silage  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich:     Exclusively?    No,  I  never  did. 

A  Member:  How  do  you  obtain  your  results,  if  you  answer 
by  the  authority  of  the  cow? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  taken  corn  just  cut 
from  the  field  and  given  a  change  of  feed  to  a  cow  and  she  would 
drop  off  in  milk  and  in  butter  when  she  w^ould  get  the  fresh  com. 
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and  increase  when  she  would  get  her  feed  out  of  the  silage 
when  it  was  put  before  her.  And  I  have  seen  put  before  a  whole 
herd  of  cows  silage  four  years  old,  and  fresh  good  com  fodder 
that  was  just  right  to  put  into  the  silo,  when  put  before  each  of 
a  herd  of  twenty  cows,  every  one  took  the  com  silage  and  said, 
**That  is  the  food  for  me,  give  me  some  more." 

Mr.  Linse :  Mr.  Taylor  has  just  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  amount  of  com  in  the  silage. 
I  api  just  in  the  same  position,  but  I  do  notice  one  thing, — ^my 
corn  is  heavy  eared,  in  some  cases  it  is  heavier  than  in  others,  but 
whenever  I  get  on  the  heavier  eared  com,  the  heavier  the  ears, 
the  more  the  flow  of  milk  will  increase.  When  I  get  on  the 
heavier  com  I  feed  the  other  concentrated  feed  just  the  same, 
that  is,  bran  and  other  feeds,  but  I  do  notice  a  little  change  when 
I  got  on  the  heavier  ears.     That  is  my  experience. 

Secy.  Burchard:  Mr.  Linse,  when  you  feed  the  silage  with 
more  corn  in  it,  the  heavier  eared  com,  do  you  weigh  it  out,  the 
same  amount,  pound  for  pound? 

Mr.  Linse :    No,  I  do  not,  I  measure  it. 

Secy.  Burchard:  It  is  a  great  deal  like  men  feeding  bran 
to  cows,  or  feeding  oats  or  ground  com,  they  feed  by  the  measure 
and  not  by  the  weight,  and  then  get  up  in  a  convention  like  this, 
or  more  frequently  on  the  street  comer  or  in  some  grocery,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  say,  **0h,  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
shavings  for  my  cow  as  bran.''  But  if  they  will  feed  the  same 
number  of  pounds,  irrespective  of  the  measure,  then  they  will 
find  that  bran  has  a  feeding  value  far  beyond  their  conception. 
And  so  with  ^Ir.  Linse.  In  my  judgment,  his  silage  with  the 
greater  amount  of  ears  in  it  is  measured  in  and  he  is  feeding  his 
cows  more  nutriment  than  when  the  ears  are  light,  and  that, 
rather  than  the  greater  proportion  of  com  in  the  silage,  accoimts 
in  my  judgment  for  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk.  I  want  to 
say  further,  that  experiments  seem  to  have  demonstrated  that  a 
poimd  of  silage  made  from  good,  mature  stalks,  stalks  that  have 
thorou^rhly  well  matured,  with  the  ears  stripped  off,  is  practically 
as  valuable  a  feed  for  cows  as  silage  made  from  the  stalk  and  the 
ear  t()<rether,  pound  for  pound,  but  not  measure  for  measure. 
Very  few  of  us  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  value  of 
com,  of  the  ears  and  of  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  of  com  as  a 
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milk  producing,  or  even  a  fat  producing:  food,  because  we  have 
not  used  it  pn)perly.  We  have  cut  it  up  and  we  have  shocked 
it  in  the  field,  and  the  winds  and  the  rains  have  beat  upon  it 
until  it  is  dried  up  to  almost  nothing,  and  then  we  throw  it  out 
on  the  snow,  perhaps  in  the  cold,  for  the  cows  to  eat,  and  we  will 
say,  **0h,  well,  com  stover  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a  food." 
Prof,  ilaeeker  has  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
foods  for  milch  cows  is  what  he  calls  corn  fodder.  He  plows  the 
ground  late  in  the  spring,  harrows  it  and  reharirows  it  until  he 
gets  a  fine  tilth  and  the  soil  is  warm.  Then  he  plants  his  corn, 
he  harrows  it  before  it  is  up ;  perhaps  plants  it  with  an  ordinary 
seed  drill  with  one  or  two  spouts  open.  He  lets  that  grow,  not 
to  produce  ears  very  much,  but  to  produce  foliage.  He  puts 
that  in  the  silo  and  he  finds  that  about  good  silage  as  he  can  feed. 
^Ir.  Linse:  How  does  that  compare  in  weight  per  acre  of 
feed  where  the  ears  are  produced ;  does  he  get  as  much,  or  more 
tons  per  acre  1 

Secy.  Burchard :     I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Reese :  That  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  what  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  would  it  ?     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

IMr.  Taylor :  No,  no.  I  want  to  explain  a  little  further  what 
he  said.  He  said  without  the  ear  was  worth  almost  as  much  as 
the  stalk  with  the  ear.  Well,  there  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  com  plant  in  the  stalk  and  about  60  per  cent  of  it 
in  the  ear.  Now,  well  preserved  stalk  mixed  with  a  well-ripened 
ear,  you  get  it  in  about  the  proportion  of  40  to  60  per  cent; 
there  is  not  so  very  much  diflference  chemically.  I  would  rather 
have  it  in  the  pure  ear  than  to  have  the  matter  that  makes  the 
ear  scattered  all  along  through  the  leaf  and  the  stalk ;  it  digests 
better  in  the  animal  stomach  than  if  it  goes  on  its  way  to  the  ear 
in  the  stalk. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  speak  of  another  point.  Mr.  Good- 
rich looked  over  into  this  corner  when  he  was  talking  about  im- 
perfect feeding.  Now,  he  cautioned  you  about  over-feeding. 
You  are  here  in  a  dairymen's  convention,  and  you  hear  us  talk- 
ing about  feeding  the  dairy  cow  and  feeding  her  plentifully 
and  feeding  her  well.  You  go  home  to  your  herds  and  take  an 
invoice,  take  a  sort  of  census  of  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
get  back,  and  tomorrow  or  next  week  you  will  go  down  and  get 
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a  load  of  com  ground,  a  load  of  oats  ground,  and  some  cotton 
seed  meal,  and  you  get  to  feeding  your  cows  better.  Now,  take 
what  he  has  said  about  heavy  feeding,  overfeeding  your  cows, 
and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  overfeed  these  cows  that  have 
been  six  or  seven  months  in  milk,  that  hav6  run  in  your  corn  field 
and  around  the  straw  pile,  be  careful  not  to  overfeed  those  cows 
that  have  been  five  or  six  or  seven  months  in  milk.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  begin  to  feed  a  cow  a  little  while  before  she  freshens, 
and  the  more  she  eats  the  more  milk  she  can  give.  It  is  as  much 
easier  work  for  a  well-trained  cow  to  give  milk,  as  it  is  easier 
w^ork  for  a  trained  horse  to  go  fast  on  a  track,  it  does  not  wear 
them  out.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overfeeding  a  cow  when 
she  is  not  in  the  proper  physical  condition,  when  she  cannot  re- 
ceive and  handle  that  feed.  But  begin  with  her  soon  after  she 
freshens,  and  be  very  careful,  as  Mr.  Goodrich  says,  that  she 
does  not  get  any  check  in  her  flow  of  milk.  How  surprised  the 
boys  will  be,  and  how  surprised  the  women  will  be,  to  sec  the 
flow^  of  milk  that  old  Brindle  will  give  when  she  is  handled  right 
at  freshening.  There  is  another  standard,  that  is,  taking  the 
cows,  as  our  Jersey  friends  do,  and  Guernsey  friends;  a  little 
while  before  they  freshen,  feed  them  high  and  keep  right  on 
feeding  them  high,  even  the  day  that  they  calve,  and  then  a  little 
while  afterwards,  making  a  good  big  flow  of  milk  that  astonishes 
everybody,  and  dairymen  and  breeders  will  be  looking  for  that 
kind  of  blood  to  infuse  some  of  it  into  their  herds;  that  is  an- 
other proposition.  We  are  here  to  treat  you  as  dairymen,  we 
would  like  to  make  you  better  dairymen,  more  intelligent  dairy- 
men. Remember  the  cow  that  you  have  in  your  herd  is  not  to 
blame  for  one  single  thing,  and  all  you  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
her  is  that  she  is  a  well-born  dairy  cow,  of  dairy  tendencies,  and 
you  are  to  l)lame  for  169  things  that  she  does  not  do  the  best  in, 
and  we  will  mention  about  150  of  them  before  we  get  through 
this  convention. 

Secy.  Burchard:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  here 
who  suggested  that  there  might  be  some  difference  between  my 
opinion  and  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  regard  to  the  silage, 
T  d^  not  object  to  the  ears  in  the  silage,  mind  you,  I  w^ould  not 
strip  off  the  ears  in  the  silage  by  any  means.  What  I  was  get- 
ting at  was,  that  pound  for  pound,  the  silage  without  ears  has 
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been  demonstrated  to  he  nearly  or  quite  as  valuable  as  silage 
with  the  ears,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  dispose  of 
the  ears  of  com.  if  you  are  keeping  a  dairy,  than  to  put  them 
into  the  silo  with  the  s^talks. 

^Ir.  Tavlor:     Do  vou  knf»w  of  anv  wav  of  raising  a  stalk  that 
does  not  raise  an  ear  T 
Seev.  Burchard:     Yes. 

Mr.  Tavlor:  I  think  a  stalk  of  eom  that  dof*s  nnt  raise  an  ear 
is  a  sueker,  and  a  sucker  in  a  ectm  field  is  jiLst  as  bad  as  a  sucker 
in  the  human  family. 

^Ir.  Reese:  I  would  like  io  ask  Mr.  Taylor  which  he  would 
rather  have,  a  ton  of  eom  or  a  ton  of  stalk,  for  the  purp^ise  of 
feeding  co^vs  ? 

Mr.  Tavlor:  We  know  we  would  not  feed  stalks  alone; 
neither  would  we  feed  ears  alone. 

Mr.  Reese:     Which  would  be  the  more  valuable? 
Mr.  Tavlor:     A  ton  of  com  would  l>e  more  valuable. 
^Ir.  Reese :     How  many  tons  of  com  can  you  raise  on  an  acre  ? 
^Ir.  Tavlor:     Two  or  three. 
Mr.  Reese:     How  n^any  tons  of  stalks? 
^Ir.  Goodrich :     About  a  ton. 

^fr.  Taylor:  We  are  getting  com  and  stalks,  the  best  you  can 
grow  in  this  land  for  the  dairy  cow. 

Mr.  Reese:  You  have  to  plant  your  com  in  hiJls  to  get  this 
amount  of  com. 

Mr.  Taylor:     No,  plant  it  in  rows. 

^Er.  Reese :  You  get  three  tons  of  com  and  one  ton  of  stalks 
in  that  way? 

^fr.  Tavlor:     Well,  drv^  stalks,  mavbe  a  little  more. 
^fr.  Reese:     I  think  you  will  find  it  just  the  other  way,  you 
will  have  one  ton  of  com  and  three  tons  of  stalks,  as  a  rule. 
If  you  want  to  raise  com.  plant  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Emerj':  We  will  all  of  us  take  off  our  hat  to  the  man 
who  reared  Bn:»wn  Bc-ssie.  when  he  talks  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
dairjing,  but  this  aftemf>on  he  has  spoken  on  this  subject  of 
com  fodder,  and  he  speaks  to  us  of  a  stalk  that  produces  no  ear 
as  a  sueker.  and  he  does  not  believe  that  a  sucker  of  com  is  better 
than  a  sucker  of  the  human  family.  Now,  he  speaks  as  a  mat- 
ter of  belief,  but  that  is  not  knowledge,  that  is  not  science,  that 
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is  not  conclusive.  He  may  believe  a  thing  that  is  wholly  in 
error.  Now,  it  appears  that  in  Minnesota  Prof.  Haecker  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  careful  experiments  on  this  matter  of 
raising  com  fodder  without  the  ears,  claiming  that  they  can 
raise  a  larger  amount  of  com  fodder  to  the  acre  and  produce  a 
larger  feeding  value  on  that  acre  by  that  means  of  producing  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  here  is  a  question  that  is  worth  our  careful 
consideration,  and  not  side-track  it  as  something  that  is  already 
settled.  Now,  they  are  very  sure  there  about  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Haecker — he  has  been  a  very  careful  feeder,  a  careful  ex- 
perimenter— that  it  is  a  more  profitable  way  of  feeding,  so  I  do 
not  like  to  see  that  question  sidetracked.  I  think  it  is  a  question 
for  us  to  consider  in  Wisconsin,  whether  we  can  produce  more 
fodder  to  the  acre  by  planting  this  thicker  com  with  a  different 
method  of  procedure  and  different  culture. 

jMr.  Reese:  The  question  comes  up  that  any  one  who  has 
a  reasonably  large  silo  has  to  put  almost  his  entire  farm  into 
com  to  fill  that  and  has  not  got  an  ear  of  com  for  the  horse  or 
hog,  he  has  not  got  land  enough  to  raise  it.  Now,  if  we  could  raise 
com  and  raise  more  to  the  acre,  that  would  fill  that  same  purpose 
and  give  us  ears  for  fattening  hogs  as  a  side  issue,  that  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  at ;  if  one  offset  the  other.  If  it  is  just  as  good 
as  this  gentleman  claims  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  the  thing 
for  us  farmers  to  do ;  if  it  is  not  as  good,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
had  better  practic^  't  as  a  side  issue  and  raise  the  com.  But  I 
do  not  know,  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  feeding  silage ; 
but  I  think  if  you  put  corn  into  the  silo  that  will  give  100  bushels 
to  the  acre,  I  cannot  see  any  direct  results  of  putting  all  of  that 
corn  through  the  cattle ;  I  cannot  see  that  I  get  any  more  for  it ; 
in  other  words,  they  do  not  digest  all  of  that  corn,  and  if  they 
do  not  digest  it  they  get  no  benefit  from  it. 

]\Ir.  Philips :  We  have  a  farmer  in  our  county  that  is  farming 
50  acres  of  land,  he  keeps  47  head  of  stock,  he  fills  two  silos,  one 
for  summer  and  one  for  winter.  By  continued  dairying,  such 
as  this  association  recommends,  he  has  got  his  land  so  rich  that 
he  fills  those  two  silos  from  about  16  to  17  acres,  fills  them  full 
and  then  he  has  two  large  cribs  of  com  left,  and  he  sold  the  other 
day  $192  worth  of  pork.  He  is  not  a  man  that  does  not  have 
an  ear  of  corn  left  for  a  hog  or  a  horse.     He  is  farming  intelli- 
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gently  and  he  knows  the  value  of  com  and  com  silage,  and  he 
demonstrates  it. 

Mr.  Reese :  According  to  their  idea,  if  he  raised  it  the  other 
way,  he  might  raise  enough  stuff  to  fill  those  silos  on  ten  acres. 

Mr.  Philips :    Well,  he  can. 

Mr.  Linse :  It  seems  that  the  question  is  that  a  stalk  of  corn 
with  a  heavy  ear  is  not  worth  as  much  to  put  into  a  silo  as  a  bar- 
ren stalk. 

Secy.  Burchard:    No,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Linse :  Suppose  he  takes  two  or  three  stalks  with  the  ears 
taken  off,  it  makes  the  same  weight,  but  my  experiences  are  that 
with  the  com  on  it  makes  the  silage  more  valuable  than  with 
the  ear  off.  Now,  I  have  got  that  far  to  find  that  com  stover 
put  in  a  silo  is  more  digestible,  I  will  admit,  and  is  a  better  feed 
material  than  a  dry  stalk,  but  it  is  not  concentrated  food  like  the 
com  in  the  silo.  Take  that  out,  it  forms  a  part  of  our  con- 
centrated food,  and  of  course  they  get  so  much  more  concentrated 
food  if  we  feed  heavier  eared  silage.  Now,  as  Mr.  Burchard 
said  about  feeding  heavy  eared  silage,  they  get  more  of  it,  they 
get  more  weight,  certainly,  but  my  cows  get  enough  of  the  coarse 
feed  anyhow.  If  it  is  not  in  the  shape  of  silage  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  clover  hay,  or  something  else,  that  is  all  made  up,  but 
I  say,  whenever  they  get  the  heavy  ears  in  my  silage,  they  in- 
crease in  the  flow  of  milk.  Of  course,  it  is  more  concentrated 
feed.  But  that  shows  that  the  stalk  itself  is  nothing  but  the 
ground  stalk  and  it  may  be  more  digestible,  better  than  the  dry 
corn  stalk  I  will  admit,  but  it  is  a  corn  stalk,  nothing  else,  that 
is  our  coarse  feed,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  by  put- 
ting that  corn  stalk  in  the  silo,  while  it  makes  it  more  digestible, 
surely  it  does  not  make  it  so  much  over  and  above  in  value. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  But  it  is  the  age,  the  age  of  the  com  stalk 
that  makes  it  more  digestible.  The  more  it  goes  towards  ma- 
turity, the  less  value  it  is. 

Mr.  Linse:  About  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  I  put  in  my 
first  silage,  I  put  in  the  green  stuff. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Let  me  qualify  a  little.  After  the  com 
stalk  with  the  ear  of  com  reaches  the  glazing  stage,  then  the 
longer  it  stands  the  less  feeding  value  the  stalk  has. 

Mr.  Linse :     I  have  a  couple  of  silos  to  fill  and  I  start  in  every 
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time  in  the  glazing  stage,  and  before  I  get  through  it  is  pretty 
well  matured. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Very  well.  Now,  which  is  the  best  silage, 
that  that  comes  out  in  the  top  of  the  silo,  the  last  on,  or  that 
that  is  down  in  the  center  or  towards  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Linse :  I  have  two  silos.  That  which  goes  on  at  the  top 
that  would  be  the  most  matured. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     Is  that  the  best  silage  V 

Mr.  Linse:  Well,  now,  I  must  say  that  depends  mostly  on 
the  well-eared  corn  which  gives  me  the  best  results. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Have  you  made  Bjay  close  experiments? 

^Ir.  Linse:  Well,  maybe  not,  not  as  close  as  our  experiment 
stations  are  able  to  make ;  I  can  only  look  at  the  buckets  and  re- 
turns from  the  cows. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  think  we  are  not  dividing  this  question 
rightly,  but  mixing  it,  consequently  we  get  a  little  confused. 
If  we  would  take  the  late  growth  in  a  corn  stalk  we  would  see, 
maybe.  Now,  then,  they  buy  the  pith  of  the  com  stalk  to  stuff 
war  ships  with,  and  it  is  called  cellulose.  Now,  that  is  found  in 
corn  stalks  after  a  certain  age.  A  corn  stalk  itselC  is  digestible 
when  cut  and  put  in  a  silo  and  the  cows  eat  it,  it  is  digested, 
and  that  pithy  material,  which  we  call  cellulose  after  the  glaz- 
ing period  of  the  ears,  is  sucrose  or  sugary  matter  before,  but 
changes  over  as  the  ear  advances,  the  stalk  grows  more  and 
more  worthless,  so  that  if  we  keep  our  corn  until  the  ears  are 
good,  we  have  taken  right  back  out  of  our  stalk  its  true  feeding 
value,  and  if  we  put  the  stalk  and  the  ear  in  the  silo  at  the  glaz- 
ing period,  we  then  reach  the  sum  of  the  combined  feeding  value 
of  both  of  them,  and  get  a  larger  return  of  feed  from  the  silo 
than  we  would  if  we  undertook  to  feed  the  ear  separate  and  then 
have  the  poor  stalk  separate.  Therefore,  we  have  not  been  divid- 
ing the  question  rightly. 

Now,  Prof.  Ilaecker's  experiments  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
stalk  itself,  taken  at  the  glazing  stage,  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
combined  value  of  both  stalk  and  ear,  but  carried  on  a  week  or 
ten  days,  the  stalk  was  not  worth  20  per  cent.  Now,  if  we  lose 
twenty  per  cent,  where  did  it  go?  The  ripening  of  an  ear  is  a 
mother  proposition ;  the  stalk  is  the  mother,  here  is  the  offspring, 
the  stalk  gives  the  offspring  of  itself,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
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ear  are  taken  out  of  the  stalk  and  go  into  the  ear.  Now,  if  we 
can  put  the  stalk  and  the  ear  together  and  put  the  highest  feed 
value  into  the  stalk,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  then  can  reach  a 
question  of  economy.  Now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
ears  are  worth  the  most,  or  the  stalk  is  worth  the  most,  that  is 
not  it  at  all ;  it  is  whether  the  stalk  and  the  ear  both  cannot  be 
made  worth  the  most  put  into  a  silo  together.  Go  into  the 
town  of  Lake  Mills,  and  there  are  five  farmers,  I  think,  in  that 
town  that  have  not  a  silo.  Go  over  into  Waukesha  county,  and 
it  would  be  a  pretty  good  township  where  five  farmers  out  of  a 
hundred  had  a  silo.  What  is  the  reason  that,  at  just  a  little 
distance  apart,  one  set  of  men  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the 
silo,  and  another  set  of  men  right  up  close  beside  them  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  that  is,  I  mean,  as  a  whole;  it  is  worth 
thinkins:  about. 


SOME    OF   MY   FINDS   AND    EXPERIENCES. 

H.  C.  Searles. 

The  old  saying  is,  **What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well;'* 
and  I  think  -this  can  well  be  applied  to  caring  for  milk  on  the 
farm,  and  while  being  delivered  to  the  factory  as  well. 

Since  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Dairymen  ^s  Association  I 
have  visited  175  cheese  factories  and  creameries.  And  while  I 
find  a  few  in  first  class  shape  I  find  a  larger  number  that  are 
not  up  to  date.  The  quality  of  milk  delivered  at  some  factories 
I  have  visited  was  very  poor,  or  a  large  percentage  of  it;  and 
the  factory  at  which  it  was  being  delivered  was  in  equally  as  poor 
shape  as  to  sanitary  conditions  to  receive  it!  In  such  cases  I 
have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  them  the  second  time  to  see  if  my 
instructions  had  the  desired  effect  on  those  interested,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  improvement  the  patrons  had  made  as 
to  cleanliness  of  milk  and  condition  of  cans,  and  might  add  the 
factorv  had  been  scrubbed  out  as  well. 

The  two  most  essential  things  to  good  milk  are  cleanliness  and 
quick  cooling.    The  milking  process  should  be  carried  on  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  avoid  contaminating  the  milk  with  dust  and  dirt. 
The  udder  and  flanks  of  cows  should  be  cleaned  with  brush  or 
cloth  to  remove  loose  hairs  and  dust.  The  hands  of  milkers 
should  be  clean  and  his  clothing  as  well.  The  feeding  of  dry 
fodder  should  never  be  done  just  before  milking  time,  as  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  dust  raised  at  such  times.  All  utensils  in 
which  milk  is  handled  should  be  so  made  that  they  can  be  easily 
cleaned.  Some  tinware  is  ofttimes  apparently  clean  but  not 
really  so,  for  the  seams  give  place  for  the  lodgment  of  dirt.  All 
scams  should  be  well  flushed  with  solder  so  that  no  crevices  are 
loft,  to  avoid  diffiiculties  that  might  arise  from  this  source. 

Rusty  cans  and  pails  should  never  be  used  for  handling  milk. 
Strainers  of  cloth  should  first  be  rinsed  with  cold  water,  then 
washed  well  and  boiled.  This  should  be  done  every  day.  Milk 
should  be  strained  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  stable,  nor  any  other  place  where  there 
are  bad  odors. 

It's  a  popular  impression  that  warm  milk  will  not  absorb 
odors,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  it  does  and  more  quickly  than 
cold  milk. 

Patrons  should  take  extra  pains  to  cover  milk  cans  with  a 
clean  blanket  while  being  carried  from  farm  to  factory  to  keep 
off  dust,  and  the  hot  rays  of  sun  in  summer,  also  in  winter  to 
keep  milk  from  freezing.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  little  thought 
given  to  this  import^int  subject  by  most  of  patrons.  *  I  have  seen 
so  many  coming  to  factory  without  covering  on  their  cans  and 
usually  the  cans  are  covered  with  dust  and  a  good  many  when 
removing  can  cover  would  turn  it  itp  edgewise  and  let  all  the 
dust  go  into  the  milk,  and  when  asked  why  they  do  that  will 
cav,  ''I  didn't  think."  And  another  of  the  *'did  not  think" 
kind  arc  those  that  haul  their  milk  on  the  manure  wagon. 

One  thing  that  is  overlooked  in  many  of  our  cheese  factx)ries 
and  creameries  is  the  Wisconsin  curd  test.  This  should  be  used 
in  all  factories  and  will  be  a  great  benefit  as  each  patron  can 
see  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  milk,  therefore  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  each  one  to  deliver  the  best 
milk  possible.  Clean,  wholesome  milk  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered  in  a  factory,  for  it  is  just  as  essential  to  have  the 
factor\'  clean  as  to  have  the  milk  clean. 
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In  traTr^lInj  \hr  iSn.  the  eiVTintiy  I  find  that  there  are  some 
ch»r*=^«^  2i-^i:rr^  -Li:  :l:.r.'v  all  th«?v  have  to  do  is  to  make  cheese, 
th-  Trh-j  :-.5i.  '-r  r.'".  ■  ::  in  ar.v  cid  dirty  tank  and  carritfd  home 
f  y  •L^  f.i."-:.:--^.  i.. :  i:  any  l.rA  c  nditi-'US  CMine  back  to  him  as 
a  rrs.ll:  ilLi:  L>  r.  r.c  :  his  lusiness.  That's  the  farmer's  busi- 
r-<'5.  S  :  h  r/.-n  •:.  '  .  I  r.-v -r  't:  a'l  wr^d  ti»  make  chot-se  or  but- 
ter. •'»r.  "'.-r  •  'L-r  h-i-:  i  if  a  r'h-^'Semak*=^r  k'?r{»s  a  e«»'"'d  e>an 
fa--:  ^rv  ar.  I  ^-^-:>  •h-  -*  h-v  taii  everv  dav  in  T  '.5  wav  he  not 

•  :  i^T.  1-     '.^  :  r  tL*^  patr^  n^.  b:it  can  in  the  m- -^t 
«  -l-L-jir  I  \'  I  ::  *.  a  j  •  d  ^;"al:rv  of  miik. 


Ei-0-:t.  ir  ,-::i:     I  tt    /.I  i:ke  tr*  a-k  Mr.  ?-ar'»^  h  w  ir.any 

-     •  •     ■•  ■ 

Mr.  >-i:.-'.-i:     ""'.'.,  r  •!. !  r.  -t  vl-:t  the  far:..-'r5  very  m^i'T-h. 
T,z-G  ,-7.  I:   >.- 1:     A' ■   .•  ?.  -V  r.:  ;h  ::.rr--:  •!    v    i  f.nd  a'n  r.^ 

'••  "'--  -.:.-  -     *  t  ,  .    .  -*  -r-  ^ ;  •     ..->  an*A  .r-'.i.-.*rr.'->  .n  ...■^  .'-^^^a  *  ^ 

a    I  .-       .        ..»  »        «  »»  f  •  ■»     . 

•-•»     *       .A       ..— •  _■.   .        .... 

tx-'j  r,  ::  .:  •  ; :     .•  .*  -":•"'  '^  I  r  ^r.y  :  \r.  .'.  r..  :.-:^c.     r. 

dinary  avrrir-:  f-.r—.  -^i'  .  -  .:  :-  i::^;'--    ':  *     zr.'.-y-   :\-\r^  zl:'.'.-:. 

niilk  •:->-:.-     -   - -  -  \   \  •;    y  ^■'  :  !       !.  ^r^  i  I 

d'»  z.  *  \\.':'^-,  *'  '  '.-    •' :    '"  ••    ;     if:-:    v  r  '     *  :  ^^  ": '  :  '  -i     : 

mt^n:  •?.  -7  ~    .  .^-        '  '-:     -'  -  i*  i'   e  .•        :':  "     "  ', .    i'.  r.  ~  !*' 

IIiMIl.'' Z    -;    .  -  .     •     .   :  -<  ,     -i     .-       -  .       •        ■•     rf   --    •     — 

dirtv  #?f:.-T?  &*•*-—»  -    *'   "   .' :     .  *i'      A   r.' ?" 

came  into  r..v  *V:  ..  -     -  :  .     •;.     :•  .  •  •    ;  \\  '.::••   i--  -'  •  •* 
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a  moment,  and  said:  **IIow  often  do  you  wash  these  cows?" 
I  said,  **They  never  were  washed."  '*How  often  do  you  brush 
them  ? "  ''  They  are  not  brushed. ' '  "  But, ' '  he  said,  ' '  they  are 
clean.''  *'I  know  it.''  **Why,  I  do  not  see  any  manure  stains 
on  the  white  flanks  of  any  of  these  cows,  how  do  they  keep  so?'* 
**Well,"  I  said,  '*it  is  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  stable;  the 
cows  are  obliged  to  be  clean,  and  then  we  try  to  keep  them  clean, 
and  then  the  stable  is  ventilated."  And  he  said,  '*I  noticed 
I  could  not  smell  any  odor  of  stable  in  here." 

Now,  I  will  tell  a  story,  if  you  can  give,  me  a  minute.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  milkmen  in  the  citv  of  Fort  Atkinson. 
The  doctors  have  been  sending  me  babies — doctors  are  respon- 
sible for  babies,  they  say,  more  or  less — they  have  been  sending 
me  babies.  They  were  sickly  and  they  were  going  into  a  de- 
cline and  dying;  the  mothers  could  not  nurse  them,  and  the 
milk  that  they  got,  the  babies  refused,  and  the  babies  were  going 
into  a  decline.  I  had  eight  of  those  babies  on  hand  at  once, 
and  they  are  coming  up  and  thriving  and  doing  nicely.  It  is 
not  because  it  is  Guernsey,  it  is  not  because  it  is  anything  eke 
than  that  the  milk  is  clean,  and  a  little  baby  with  all  of  its  in- 
stinct, powerfully  sharp  insight,  refuses  the  food  that  is  unfit 
for  it,  and  takes  to  the  food  and  thrives  on  it  that  is  fit  for  it. 
There  is  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  a  clean  cow  and  a 
clean  stable  in  that  little  record  those  eight  babies  are  making 
that  are  on  my  hands  and  in  my  heart. 

Sir.  Emery:  This  subject  of  clean  milk  for  the  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  and  the  village  and  city  milk  supplies  of 
this  state,  in  my  judgment  is  the  paramount  issue  today.  And 
how  to  get  this  matter  before  the  men  who  are  producing  this 
milk  is  an  important  topic.  It  is  one  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  to  and  have  had  some  practical  experience  in 
relation  to  it  during  the  past  year.  I  want  to  mention  just  one 
of  the  number  of  things  we  have  been  doing,  and  that  we  shall 
resume  in  the  spring  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor,  that  we  are  now 
carr\nng  on  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  state.  For  instance, 
in  Milwaukee,  and  up  in  Green  Bay,  the  entire  forces  are  at 
work  taking  samples  of  milk.  In  Milwaukee  they  have  200 
samples  of  yesterday  and  about  250  today,  making  about  450 
in  all,  and  these  they  are  taking  for  the  butter  fat,  testing  thera 
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for  that,  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  they  have  been  watered 
or  skimmed.  These  are  very  important  matters.  Well,  will 
you  think  of  it  a  moment,  the  comparative  harmfulness  of  some 
clean  water  in  the  milk,  compared  with  cow  dung !  Now,  there 
is  another  test  that  we  are  making.  We  have  four  men,  two 
sets  of  men,  going  into  the  dairies  of  the  villages  and  cities  of 
the  state  that  are  taking  these  samples  of  the  milk;  they  have 
been  doing  this  in  factories  so  far  as  they  could,  they  are  now 
testing  for  the  butter  fat  content  for  watering  or  skimming, 
and  then  they  are  applying  the  Wisconsin  curd  test  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  milk  has  been  produced  under  clean  and  san- 
itary conditions.  Now,  the  Wisconsin  curd  test  reveals  this 
fact,  and  while  we  may  not  bring  these  patrons  in  the  cities  and 
villages  to  see  these  grades,  we  are  trying  to  do  it  and  we  will 
resume  our  work  in  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the 
spring  and  shall  pursue  them  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor  and  en- 
ergy. Take  these  samples  of  milks  and  apply  this  curd  test. 
Now,  where  the  milk  is  clean,  the  kind  of  milk  that  Gov.  Hoard 
is  producing,  it  produces  a  curd  in  about  six  to  eight  houra;  it 
is  clean  and  velvety;  we  cut  it  open  and  smell  it  and  it  has  an 
attractive  odor,  agreeable,  you  feel  as  if  you  want  to  eat  some 
of  it,  there  is  no  mistaking  it.  We  follow  this  up  in  scores  of 
bams  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  made  no  mistakes  in 
our  judgment  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  milk  was  pro- 
duced. Then  there  is  another  kind  of  curd  that  is  produced  that 
has  gas  holes,  pin-holes,  the  gas  holes  look  like  the  little  holes 
in  dough  which  is  kneaded,  and  produced  by  the  same  reasons, 
it  is  the  gas  expanding  that  produces  these  little  round  openings. 
Now,  that  gas  is  produced  by  the  gas  forming  bacteria  that  thrive 
in  filth,  and  where  the  milk  is  produced  under  those  filthy  con- 
ditions, and  where  it  is  not  properly  cooled  and  cared  for;  or 
if  it  is  it  is  kept  too  long.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  it  is  kept 
over  until  the  milk  gets  into  this  condition,  then  we  get  these 
curds.  .Now,  if  we  cannot  produce  the  best  quality  of  butter  or 
cheese  from  such  milk,  is  it  suitable  for  children  and  invalids? 

What  we  are  going  to  do  and  continue  to  do  is  to  bring  these 

patrons,  so  far  as  we  can,  face  to  face  vnth  these  curds.     We 

are  going  to  make  these  curds  in  all  these  cheese  factories  and 

creameries  so  far  as  we  can,  and  we  will  ask  the  patrons  to 

4— D 
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come  in  and  see  the  milk  tha£  they  are  offering,  and  the  curds 
that  are  produced  from  it,  and  to  see  thot^e  that  are  produced 
from  their  neighbors'  milk  and  see  the  difference.  You  may  tell 
a  man  that  his  milk  is  not  good,  he  is  angry,  and  he  says,  "I 
have  got  as  good  milk  as  anybody,  and  if  this  cheese  factory 
does  not  want  my  milk,  I  will  go  to  somebody  else."  Now, 
when  he  sees  that  curd  and  sees  what  his  milk  has  produced, 
right  beside  his  neighbor's  that  has  a  clean,  firm,  velvety  curd, 
that  has  an  odor  that  he  can  recognize  as  agreeable,  and  in  every 
way  right,  and  then  takes  the  milk  from  his  own  herd  and  then 
gets  his  nose  to  it,  it  is  so  vile  he  turns  away  in  disgust,  then  he 
will  be  convinced  that  his  milk  is  not  so  good ;  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patrons  up 
against  during  the  next  year. 

This  question  of  the  production  of  clean  milk  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  confronts  us  in  this  state  today.  If  the 
cow  is  not  clean,  how  can  the  milk  be  clean?  We  have  got  to 
study  conditions  for  getting  these  cows  clean,  but  first  we  have 
got  to  convince  them  that  their  milk  is  not  clean,  before  we  can 
arouse  men  to  activity. 

Ex-Qov.  Hoard:  I  think  the  difficulty  is  that  the  average 
farmer,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  read,  and  he  does  not  travel, — 
neither  reads  nor  sees,  but  stays  on  the  farm,  and  measures  him- 
self by  himself.    Now,  the  result  of  it  is  that  he  gets  misled. 

Mr.  Emery:  Now,  Governor,  we  all  recognize  this  as  an  im- 
mense problem,  and  you  have  said  this  man  won't  see.  Now, 
we  are  trying  to  get  some  of  these  men, — ^we  cannot  get  all  of 
them — to  see  these  curds,  and  -more,  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
them  to  smell  of  them,  and  if  we  get  him  to  smell  of  them  as 
well  as  to  see  them,  we  will  produce  some  conviction.  And  when 
we  have  done  this,  we  are  going  to  do  something  more;  we  will 
say  to  them,  **Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  shown  you  how  this 
should  be  done,  if  you  do  not  comply  with  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, we  will  prosecute  you,  and. make  you  live  up  to  them. 

Adjourned  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  at  8  p.  m.,  January  31,  1906. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Music  by  Industrial  School  Band. 

Solo,  by  Mr.  Barry  Hayes,  Jr. 

Address  by  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Emery,  Albion,  Wis. 

THE  LIVING  PROPOSITION  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

Mrs.  J.  Q.  Emery. 

A  bright,  alert  young  woman  edited  the  home  department  in 
a  popular  paper.  From  her  office,  she  sent  out  most  charming 
theories  of  how  to  conduct  household  affairs  in  all  their  com- 
plexity. In  a  sympathetic,  understanding  way  she  counseled 
wives  how  to  manage  their  husbands,  parents  how  to  bring  up 
their  children,  hostesses  how  to  entertain  their  guests,  and  from 
time  to  time  gave  the  readers  of  her  department  antidotes  for 
family  ills  and  discords  and  soothing  applications  for  such  ills 
as  could  not  be  permanently  cured. 

After  a  time  this  wise  young  woman  married  and  her  friends 
and  admirers  congratulated  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  seeing 
a  home  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  perfect  in  its  own  ap- 
pointments and  family  relations  and  an  inspiration  and  object 
lesson  for  all  other  homes  in  its  vicinity.  The  young  wife,  how- 
ever, greatly  disappointed  her  royal  friends  and  admirers  who 
had  been  trying  to  model  their  homes  after  the  pattern  she  gave 
them,  by  declaring  at  the  outset  that  her  first  real  work  would 
be  to  clear  her  brain  of  aU  theories,  so  that  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  her  enjoyment  of  her  home  and  her  husband 
in  whatever  way  was  easiest  and  best  for  them  as  individuals. 
Just  think  of  the  troubles  she  escaped  by  not  trying  to  harmon- 
ize her  theories  with  her  actual  life  and  not  even  allowing  their 
ghosts  to  enter  her  new  home. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  woman  actually  living  on  a 
dairy  farm  should  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  problems  peculiar 
to  such  a  life.     A  little  imagination  and  rhetoric  are  helpful  in 
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telling  any  story,  and  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of  facts  often 
makes  one  prosy. 

We  have  been  told  by  some  of  these  interesting  writers  in  the 
City  Offices  that  the  farmers'  life  is  a  narrow  life,  chiefly  made 
np  of  toil  and  grind  and  heavy  work;  that  it  is  a  monotonous 
life,  a  life  without  incident  or  interest;  that  it  is  often  a  dull, 
ignorant  life,  so  restricted  that  it  holds  no  possibilities  for  en- 
thusiasm or  culture  or  growth. 

Before  we  accept  these  pessimistic  views  and  inscribe  over 
our  gateways  Dante's  lines,  "All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter 
here,''  let  us  take  an  inventory  of  the  dairyman's  possibilities 
for  surrounding  himself  and  his  family  with  those  things  that 
will  broaden  their  interests,  stimulate  their  ambition  and  bring 
their  lives  into  harmony  with  the  great  world  about  them. 

A  graduate  of  our  Wisconsin  Short  Course,  who  was  very 
skillful  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  care  of  machinery,  was  asked 
why  he  had  not  fitted  himself  for  some  mechanical  pursuit  in- 
stead of  general  farm  work.  *'Well,"  he  said,  *'you  know  I  was 
brought  up  in  England.  My  father  would  have  objected  to 
having  his  son  lose  caste  by  being  a  laborer;  but  in  England 
there  is  much  dignity  and  importance  attached  to  being  even  a 
small  land  owner  and  so  I  never  considered  what  I  was  really 
best  adapted  to  until  it  was  too  late." 

Americans  are  coming  more  and  more  to  feel,  with  their  Eng- 
lish cousins,  that  there  is  much  dignity  and  importance  attached 
to  being  even  a  small  land  owTier,  and  men  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness are  trying  to  secure  more  or  less  farm  land  to  be  used  for 
pleasure  or  profit  as  circumstances  dictate.  It  is  such  a  sub- 
stantial possession,  so  secure  and  dependable,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  nature's  moods  and  aspects  that  appeals  to  almost  every 
one. 

Our  real  dairy  farmer  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  His 
farm  is  something  more  than  an  outside  interest.  It  is  his  king- 
dom, where  he  and  his  family  rule  and  take  root  as  deeply  as 
the  trees  they  plant.  But  if  he  takes  his  landed  rights  more 
seriously,  he  has  quite  as  much  pride  in  his  possession  as  has 
his  city  brother  in  his  pleasure  grounds. 

The  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  belongs  to  ** Nature's  No- 
bility" and  can  trace  his  agricultural  lineage  back  to  the  illus- 
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trious  ** Father  of  his  Country,"  who  founded  this  American 
Royal  family  on  the  principle  that  **  Agriculture  is  the  most 
noble,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  elevating  employment  of 
mankind." 

This  Dairymen's  Association  has  met  annually  for  years  to 
discuss  the  problems  its  members  have  to  deal  with  in  their 
business,  and  to  get  inspiration  and  suggestions  for  advancing 
their  interests.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  family  council  where  each 
member  has  contributed  his  share  of  experience  and  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Balanced  rations,  comfortable  and 
sanitary  housing,  suitable  exercise,  prevention  of  disease,  selec- 
tion of  breed,  weighing  and  testing  milk,  making  butter  and 
cheese  and  marketing  them,  all  questions  of  importance  to  the 
dairymen,  have  been  discussed  in  an  honest,  open  way  and  the 
conclusions  fairly  arrived  at  seem  to  be,  that  well-bred  stock, 
carefully  housed  and  fed  under  the  management  of  a  well-bred 
dairyman,  will  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  its  owner;  and  that 
while  the  dairyman  must  eat  his  bread  **in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,"  he  may  have  it  buttered  to  his  liking. 

But  every  member  of  this  Association  will  agree  that  there  is 
something  of  more  importance  on  the  dairy  farm  than  the  beau- 
tiful Jerseys  or  Guernseys  or  Holsteins,  and  that  is,  the  dairy- 
man himself  and  his  family,  and  that  conditions  affect- 
ing their  welfare  are  more  important  than  conditions  affect- 
ing only  the  material  interests  of  the  farm.  If  there  is  a  place 
on  earth  where  a  comfortable  home  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
its  owEf  surroundings,  it  is  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin.  Drive 
through  any  dairy  section  of  our  state  and  you  will  see  homes 
of  thrift  and  comfort  and  often  of  beauty  and  elegance.  These 
homes  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  any  home  life.  In  one  respect 
they  stand  for  more  than  do  homes  in  the  city.  They  are  the 
center  of  activity  for  the  whole  family.  In  the  city  men  do 
their  work  in  oflBces  or  factories  or  shops  and  have  little  time  to 
enjoy  their  homes,  and  the  wife  and  children  cannot  know  so 
much  of  their  work  and  interests  pertaining  as  they  do  to  out- 
side people  and  affairs.  On  the  farm  the  whole  family  is  a  unit 
and  every  member  belongs  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

To  be  a  successful  dairymnn,  one  must  be  a  student  of  dairy 
literature.     Our  own  state  and  the  United  States  government 
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are  spending  annually  many  dollars  in  investigations  and  ex- 
periments calculated  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  in  his  business. 
Pie  has  a  wide  field  for  study  and  investigation  on  his  own 
farm  and  in  his  own  herd.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  a  man 
to  use  his  brains  in  studying  the  quality  of  soils  and  suitable 
crops,  of  modem  methods  of  housing  and  earing  for  his  stock, 
of  the  best  methods  of  marketing  his  products,  and  letting  his 
mental  activity  stop  there.  A  man  who  studies  and  thinks  care- 
fully on  one  subject  is  sure  to  broaden  his  horizon  on  other  sub- 
jects. It  would  be  as  easy  to  keep  the  river  from  overflowing 
its  banks  in  the  spring  freshet  as  to  confine  a  thinking  man's 
thoughts  to  one  subject,  even  though  it  be  the  one  that  most 
effects  his  pocket-book.  The  successful  dairyman  will  be  very 
likely  then  to  have  his  dairy  papers  and  journals  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  papers  and  journals  telling  of  the  world's  progress 
in  other  lines  of  thought  and  work.  This  man,  engaged  in  a 
business  depending  for  its  success  upon  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  in  its  management,  a  busness  having  a  history, 
a  literature,  and  men  of  the  highest  attainments  and  culture  de- 
voting their  time  and  efforts  to  the  solving  of  the  problems  it 
involves,  cannot  well  be  an  ignorant,  narrow  man  and  hold  an 
honored  place  among  the  dairymen  themselves.  He  certainly 
onjrht  to  be  the  very  man  who  would  desire  to  secure  for  him- 
self and  family  those  things  that  make  life  broad  and  happy. 
The  dairyman's  family  has  the  same  intellectual  needs,  the  same 
social  instincts,  as  have  people  living  in  the  city;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  problems,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  how  best  to  minister  to 
these  needs. 

There  is  a  class  of  dairymen  living  near  towns,  often  possess- 
ing large  means,  who  have  chosen  this  business  for  the  freedom 
and  satisfaction  they  get  out  of  it.  They  have  large  acquaint- 
ances in  the  towns  near  them,  and  their  church  and  sodal  life 
centers  in  these  towns.  They  mingle  with  the  town's  people  and 
find  their  level  there  as  followers  or  leaders,  according  to  their 
ability  or  adaptability.  Their  children  attend  the  town  schools. 
They  are  really  sub-urban  residents  of  the  town  and  have  most 
of  the  advantages  of  both  town  and  country  life.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  these  dairymen  have  to  consider  is  how  to  pre- 
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vent  the  life  of  the  city,  with  its  rush  and  excitement,  from  en- 
croaching upon  their  rights  as  country  people. 

The  large  majority  of  dairymen,  however,  are  further  removed 
from  social  centers.  They  must  make  their  own  opportunities 
and  are  more  dependent  upon  themselves  for  their  social  and 
intellectual  development.  Since  Uncle  Sam  has  sent  his  post- 
man to  the  farmer  *s  door,  every  day,  with  his  mail,  and  tele- 
phones have  connected  the  farmer's  family  with  the  neighbors, 
city  friends  and  business  houses,  there  is  not  so  much  to  inspire 
one  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  farm  isolation  as  there  used  to 
be;  and  if  all  the  trolley  lines  are  built  that  are  talked  of,  the 
farmer  may  have  to  give  up  this  exclusive  grievance.  His  city 
friends  have  already  found  him  with  their  autos  and  made  one 
more  connecting  link  between  them; 

The  dairj^man's  little  village  of  homes  for  his  family,  his  help, 
perhaps,  and  his  stock,  have  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  back- 
ground of  forest  and  field  and  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  taste  and  ingenuity.  Dame  Nature,  the  kind  old 
mother,  loves  to  encourage  her  children  in  bringing  out  the  beau- 
tiful qualities  and  attributes  of  her  storied  treasures,  and  sec- 
onds every  intelligent  effort  they  make  to  beautify  their  prem- 
ises. As  the  basis  of  supply  for  family  necessities,  comforts 
and  luxuries,  they  have  the  pleasure  of  working  with  live  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  make  one  who  has  never 
lived  on  a  dairy  farm  realize  how  the  whole  family  became  at- 
tached to  the  beautiful  herds  and  flocks  that  are  kept  there. 
What  a  world  of  meaning  there  is  to  them  in  the  names  Brown 
Bessie,  Mary  Marshall,  Shadybrook  Gerban,  Loretta  D.,  and 
Yeksa  Sunbeam. 

One  of  the  distinctive  propositions  on  a  dairy  farm  is  the 
question  of  help.  These  dairy  queens  must  be  fed  and  brushed 
and  milked  and  Governor  Hoard  and  Mrs.  Howie  have  really 
made  us  believe  must  be  petted  and  caressed.  It  requires  good, 
careful  men  to  develop  and  handle  them  with  profit,  and  such 
men  are  not  always  easy  to  find.  It  sometimes  takes  as  much 
faith  to  undertake  a  business  depending  upon  outside  help, 
without  a  visible  source  of  supply,  as  it  does  to  run  those  chari- 
table institutions  that  depend  wholly  upon  popular  contributions 
for  their  support.     There  is  a  limited  source  of  supply,  and  that 
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is  our  Agricultural  College  at  Madison.  The  young  men  from 
the  Short  Course  may  not  have  had  much  actual  experience,  but 
they  have  ideals  as  well  as  theories  and  they  have  not  only 
learned  many  things  well,  but  they  have  gotten  some  conception 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  things  yet  to  be  learned.  Most 
of  these  young  men  are  preparing  to  take  up  this  business  for 
themselves  and  are  wise  enough  to  want  to  work  a  few  years 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  men  while  they  are  perfecting 
their  own  plans.  The  higher  one's  ideals,  the  better  one's  herd, 
the  more  systematic  one's  methods,  the  better  the  chances  for 
getting  the  brightest  and  best  of  these  young  men. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  young  men  coming  from 
European  countries,  who  are  ambitious  to  earn  and  save  money, 
and  who  want  to  work  where  they  can  learn  good  methods. 
These  men  have  to  be  taught  many  things,  but  they  usually  take 
an  interest  in  their  work  and  are  faithful  and  trustworthy. 
Often,  this  help  must  be  boarded  by  the  farmer  and  whether 
this  is  wholly  an  annoyance  or  not  depends  something  upon  the 
family  as  well  as  upon  the  help.  A  strict  business  understand- 
ing as  to  what  rights  and  privileges  are  included  in  ** board" 
saves  much  trouble.  There  is  often  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  helping  these  young  people  to  find  themselves,  and 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  dairj'men,  at  least,  can  never  be  quite 
sure  that  they  are  not  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Amer- 
icanism for  some  future  governor  or  statesman. 

There  are  many  ways  of  bringing  the  farmer  and  his  family 
into  touch  with  the  great  movements  about  them.  President 
Roosevelt  has  called  fhe  Chautauqua  Assembly,  with  its  great 
reading  circle  and  numerous  smaller  assemblies  all  over  the 
country,  **Thc  most  American  thing  in  America."  There  is  a 
farmer  living  in  Wisconsin  who  has  for  many  years  rented  a  tent 
at  the  Assembly  grounds  at  Madison  and  taken  his  family 
there.  Just  how  he  has  managed  to  care  for  the  crops  coming 
on  at  that  time  and  give  his  family  this  regular  vacation  in  the 
busiest  time  of  the  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  has  done  it.  The 
tent  is  always  there  under  the  same  old  tree.  A  part  of  the 
family  stay  all  through  the  Assembly,  other  members  coming 
and  going.  What  an  education  that  family  has  received  there. 
Every  year  tlley  have  had  two  weeks  by  a  beautiful  lake,  meet>- 
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ing  people  from  all  over  the  state  and  listening  to  lectures  and 
talks  and  enjoying  the  fine  music.  Do  they  read  of  what  Jacob 
Riis  is  doing  in  New  York  to  benefit  suffering  humanity  ?  They 
know  Jacob  Riis.  They  heard  him  at  the  Assembly.  Do  they 
read  of  how  Mrs.  Booth  is  trying  to  make  the  souls  of  prisoners 
free  and  provide  for  their  starting  right  after  leaving  the  prison  ? 
They  know  Mrs.  Booth.  Again  and  again  have  they  been  thrilled 
by  her  own  stories  of  her  work.  Do  they  hear  of  the  wonderful 
things  accomplished  for  himself  and  his  race  by  the  great  negro 
emancipator?  Oh,  yes!  how  they  enjoyed  seeing  and  hearing 
Booker  T.  Washington!  When  they  read  of  Creatore  and  his 
Italian  Band  delighting  large  city  audiences,  they  hear  again 
the  wonderful  strains  of  music  that  flooded  the  auditorium  and 
swept  over  the  grounds,  as  the  great  master  wielded  his  baton 
those  sunny  days  at  the  assembly.  And  so  year  after  year  they 
have  leisurely  and  pleasantly  been  in  touch  with  the  world's 
work  and  many  of  its  workers  at  this  Assembly  and  have  gone 
home  from  it  each  year  with  new  aspirations,  new  ambitions 
and  an  enlarged  horizon. 

It  is  not  always  those  who  have  the  most  money  who  secure 
the  greatest  benefits  for  their  families.  Several  years  ago,  a 
farmer  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  home  and  all  its  contents 
by  fire.  A  new  house  was  built  as  speedily  as  possible  and  the 
family  moved  in,  getting  such  furniture  as  they  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  present  needs.  This  furniture  consisted 
of  cooking  utensils,  a  good  dining  table  and  chairs,  beds  and 
bedding  and  a  second  hand  square  piano.  The  piano  looked 
rather  out  of  place  in  the  bare  rooms,  but  the  parents  explained 
that  their  oldest  daughter  had  just  gotten  where  she  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  her  music  and  if  she  had  to  drop  it  then,  she 
would  lose  all  she  had  learned  and  possibly  her  interest  in  music 
as  well.  So  they  bought  the  old  piano  to  use  until  they  could 
replace  other  things  and  get  a  better  one.  That  daughter's 
musical  accomplishments  have  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to 
herself  and  her  friends  and  have  opened  many  doors  for  her 
that  would  have  otherwise  remained  closed.  Not  all  parents 
are  so  wise  or  so  courageous  in  making  choices. 

Real  life  consists  in  the  extent  and  kind  of  our  interests. 

City  people  plan  for  some  sort  of  a  summer  vacation  that 
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will  give  them  a  change  and  a  rest  from  their  regular  duties  and 
cares.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  and  his  family  plan  with 
equal  i-egularity  and  care  to  leave  their  home  for  a  short  time 
each  year  and  see  how  other  people  are  carrying  on  the  business 
of  life, — attend  lectures,  concerts, — see  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  great  centers  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  try  to 
find  what  things  there  are  in  the  strenuous  life  of  the  city  that 
will  bear  transplanting  to  their  country  home,  that  will  make  it 
more  beautiful,  and  more  satisfying. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  dairy  community,  however,  to  depend 
on  outside  agencies  for  all  their  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and 
mental  growth  and  recreation.  Much  of  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  cities  and  villages  is  carried  on  through  organiza- 
tions— the  churches,  the  lodges,  the  clubs.  This  is  just  as  possible 
and  just  as  desirable  in  the  country.  In  many  of  the  more 
ambitious  cities,  the  men  have  organized  clubs  with  a  view  to 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  city.  They  seek  to  make  public 
sentiment  favorable  to  needed  improvements.  They  study  how 
to  make  their  city  attractive  to  those  seeking  places  for  pleasant 
homes  and  good  business  locations.  They  discuss  public  men 
and  measures  and  reach  out  in  all  directions  for  the  things  thafr 
will  help  them  to  broaden  their  interests. 

The  women  of  the  city,  too,  have  their  clubs.  At  first,  they 
were  organized  simply  as  study  clubs,  a  place  where  the  college 
woman  could  brush  up  her  history  and  literature,  and  the  less 
fortunate  woman  could  enlarge  her  horizon  and  learn  to  think 
quickly  and  speak  pointedly.  It  was  not  long  before  these 
women,  meeting  regularly  for  study,  began  to  feel  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  sympathy  and  co-operation,  began  to  want  to 
use  their  growing  influence  and  strength  for  things  not  pertain- 
ing so  directly  to  themselves.  So  they  joined  hands  in  trying 
to  better  things  about  them.  These  women  through  their  club 
organizations  are  raising  the  standard  of  life  for  their  own  mem- 
bei-s,  and  because  of  their  better  knowledge  and  keener  sympa- 
thies are  more  and  more  influencing  public  policy. 

Country  people  have  just  as  much  need  of  this  club  life,  this 
co-operative  work,  as  have  the  town's  people.  What  could  be 
more  enjoyable  than  for  the  farmer's  families  to  organize  a  club 
to  meet  one  evening  each  week  in  winter ;  the  object  of  this  club 
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to  be  to  promote  the  social  and  intellectual  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers and  to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  improving  their 
surroundings.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  many  dull,  ignor- 
ant people  to  be  found  in  such  a  community  after  they  had  once 
tasted  the  joys  of  studying  subjects  of  interest  to  themselves  and 
their  neighbors,  with  a  view  to  sharing  their  knowledge  and 
conclusions  with  those  neighbors?  There  is  no  quicker  way  of 
learning  that  there  are  many  sides  to  a  question  than  to  have  it 
discussed  by  people. who  view  it  from  different  standpoints. 
City  organizations  discuss  among  other  things,  how  to  improve 
their  streets  and  transportation  facilities — ^the  very  things  the 
farmers  should  consider.  Why  not  have  that  long  street  in  the 
country  made  beautiful  by  being  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
brush,  having  trees  planted  for  shade,  an  attractive  approach 
made  to  each  homestead,  lawns  graded  and  clipped  and  the 
name  of  the  farm  attractively  placed  where  it  could  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  If  there  is  a  careless,  indifferent  man  on  the  street, 
who  does  not?  care  how  his  premises  look,  get  after  him,  in  a 
diplomatic  way  of  course,  appeal  to  his  pride,  if  nothing  else 
will  do  it,  try  to  make  him  realize  that  his  farm  will  be  worth 
more  money  if  it  presents  a  good  front  to  the  world.  Country 
air  is  sweet  and  invigorating,  but  the  morning  and  evening  dew 
and  the  dust  or  mud  and  the  long  grass  and  weeds  by  the  road- 
side, make  the  highway  anything  but  pleasant  for  a  walk,  if  one 
cares  for  neat  appearance.  If  all  would  work  together  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  have  a  gravel  walk  from  farm  to  farm  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  districts  of  Wisconsin.  If,  after  a  good 
foundation  was  laid,  this  enterprising  community  should  find 
a  way  to  cement  their  walks,  both  private  and  public,  and 
should  employ  the  best  methods  of  road  making  for  their  par- 
ticular locality,  they  would  only  be  giving  themselves  some  of 
the  legitimate  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  country  life.  There 
are  just  as  many  ways  of  making  country  homes  and  streets 
beautiful  as  there  are  city  homes  and  streets,  and  a  very  good 
place  to  create  and  strengthen  public  interest  in  them  would 
be  in  such  a  club.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  **  There  is  nothing 
sentimental  in  affirming  that  the  love  of  beauty  can  go  hand  in 
hand  with  toil,  and  that  true  art  transfigures  labor,  giving  it  the 
dignity  of  the  individual's  chosen  tasks  performed  with  joy; 
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and  without  such  joy,  labor  sinks  into  the  lethargy  of  the  plod- 
ding ox,  or  worse,  is  performed  as  by  a  machine  instead  of  a 
living  being." 

Another  subject  of  vital  interest  to  every  country  resident, 
is  the  country  school.  Specialists  and  leaders  in  the  educational 
world  are  recognizing  that  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  must 
have  better  opportunities  for  education — must  be  provided  with 
schools  that  will  prepare  them  for  college  or  business  life.  Why 
not,  in  this  club,  investigate  their  plans  for  the  consolidation  of 
schools,  for  industrial  education  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
propose  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  to  the  country 
school  children.  And  while  the  powers  that  be  are  settling  the 
questions  of  a  ** square-dear'  for  the  country  schools,  in  a  large 
way  for  the  whole  state,  this  country  club  could  be  finding  in 
what  particular  w^ays  they  could  make  improvement  under  pres- 
ent laws  and  conditions.  They  could  make  sure  that  the  school 
house  was  well  lighted,  well  warmed  and  ventilated;  that  the 
building  and  grounds  were  made  attractive  and  kept  in  a  sani- 
tary condition ;  could  see  that  they  were  getting  tlie  best  possi- 
ble results  from  the  library  fund;  and  most  important  of  all, 
they  could  create  a  sentiment,  favorable  to  investing  enough 
money  and  enough  time  in  careful  selection  to  obtain  a  good, 
strong  teacher,  who  would  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
the  children  for  their  school  work.  There  is  no  law  requiring 
country  districts  to  be  experiment  stations  for  inexperienced  or 
partially  prepared  teachers.  The  place  for  an  inexperienced 
teacher  would  seem  to  be  in  a  school  supervised  by  a  competent 
principal.  Teachers  in  town  high  schools  where  country  child- 
ren, under  present  conditions,  go  for  their  next  step  on  the  edu- 
cational  ladder,  find  that  pupils  from  different  schools  vary  very 
much  in  their  ability  to  master  the  work  of  the  high  school. 
]Many  do  not  even  know  how  to  study.  Others  are  self-reliant, 
ambitious  and  competent.  Every  country  boy  or  girl  whether 
living  on  the  street  beautiful  or  in  tumble  down  lane,  should 
have  the  opportunity  and  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring a  clear,  concise  knowledge  of  the  subjects  included  in  our 
course  of  instruction  for  country  schools,  and  that  too  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  who  can  arouse  their  ambition,  teach  them 
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habits  of  industry  and  application  and  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  what  is  to  follow. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  ambitious,  conscientious  young  man  taught 
a  country  school  in  a  district  where  there  was  a  large  foreign 
element.  One  of  the  little  boys,  whose  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  showed  much  ability. 
The  teacher  took  this  boy  in  hand  and  finding  that  he  responded 
to  every  effort,  impressed  on  him  the  fact  that  his  future  could 
be  as  successful  as  he  chose  to  make  it.  The  boy  finished  the 
country  school  course  and  under  the  inspiration  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  teacher  went  to  one  of  the  best  city  high  schools  in 
our  state,  where  he  not  only  carried  his  work  and  graduated 
with  honor,  but  most  of  the  time,  worked  for  his  board  that  he 
might  stay  in  school.  He  is  now  a  student  in  the  engineering 
course  in  our  state  university  and  has  his  country  school  teacher 
to  thank  for  the  stimulating  and  moulding  influence  that  sent 
him  onward  to  the  bright  prospects  before  him. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  local  subjects  that  might  be  com- 
})ined  with  outside  study,  in  a  program  that  could  furnish  op- 
portunity for  social  relaxation  and  mental  stimulus  as  well  as 
serving  to  make  common  interests  of  the  things  affecting  that 
community  as  a  whole. 

We  are  not  forgetting,  in  suggesting  this  winter  evening  club 
for  the  family,  the  great  advantages  which  the  woman's  club 
offers  the  women  in  the  country.  One  of  the  most  honored  club 
women  in  the  United  States,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
Orient,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  renaissance  of  Japanese  woman- 
hood. In  speaking  of  the  great  progress  made  by  Japanese 
women  in  the  last  few  years,  she  says  that  many  of  the  christian- 
ized women  intent  on  self -improvement  are  encouraged  by  their 
husbands  and  fathers  to  organize  women's  clubs  to  help  them 
to  prepare  for  the  broader  life  that  is  to  be  their  privilege  in 
the  new  Japan.  They  have,  so  soon,  learned  that  it  is  not  what 
we  get,  or  what  we  keep,  but  what  we  share  that  makes  us  strong. 
Some  one  has  said  *  *  Human  beings  cannot  exercise  the  full  pow- 
ers of  their  minds  in  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  their  own 
affairs,''  and  the  country  home-maker  will  be  a  happier,  more 
resourceful  woman,  if  her  interest  is  occasionally  taken  outside 
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of  her  own  individual  life  and  its  surroundings  and  brought 
into  unison  with  other  lives  and  their  needs. 

But,  says  the  objector,  how  is  this  busy  house-mother  to  leave 
her  home  and  attend  club  meetings  that  must  necessarily  be  held 
in  the  afternoon  ?  Just  as  she  leaves  her  home  to  attend  bargain 
sales,  picnics  or  parties.  Mrs.  Decker,  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women 's  Clubs,  says,  *  *  The  club  is  to  teach  us  to 
stay  away  from  home  with  good  results." 

A  gentleman  whose  business  took  him  away  from  home  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  remarked,  after  his  wife  and  daughter  had  for 
sometime  been  members  of  a  Woman's  Cllib,  that  formerly  when 
he  came  home,  he  heard  of  all  the  little  happenings  of  his  own 
household  and  those  of  his  neighbors';  but  since  the  wife  and 
daughter  had  belonged  to  the  ** Current  Topics  Club,"  he  found 
quite  a  different  atmosphere  in  the  home,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  by  the  change  from  unimportant  personalities  to  a  keen 
interest  in  the  great  human  family  and  a  growing  understanding 
of  the  world's  work  along  different  lines. 

While  joining  the  city  club  women  in  looking  after  child  labor, 
the  consumer's  league  and  a  host  of  other  important  topics,  these 
country  women  could  step  aside  a  little  and  unite  their  efforts 
to  lesvsen  the  labor  in  their  own  'households.  In  a  certain  farm- 
ing community  one  of  the  greatest  drafts  on  the  house-wife's 
strength  is  greatly  reduced  by  an  understanding  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  on  all  occasions  requiring  exchange  of  help,  such  as 
threshing,  filling  silo,  shredding  com,  etc.,  each  man  is  to  go 
home  for  his  supper,  leaving  the  housewife  only  the  dinner  to 
prepare  for  the  large  number  of  men.  To  this  might  be  added 
co-operative  laundry  work.  These  women  might  counsel  how 
to  make  it  an  object  for  a  good  dressmaker  to  make  the  rounds 
of  their  families  and  save  them  much  time  used  in  going  to  town 
for  such  work;  how  to  secure  extra  help  in  busy  times.  It  is 
really  much  easier  for  an  organization  to  accomplish  things  than 
for  an  individual  to  do  so  and  in  the  end  these  busy  women 
might  succeed  in  lightening  their  burdens  till  the  whole  family 
could  be  treated  to  a  larger  social  and  intellectual  life. 

Last  spring  at  the  meeting  of  the  First  Wisconsin  District 
Federation,  a  delegate  reporting  for  a  lai^e  city  club,  said  they 
had  invited  several  country  friends  of  their  members  to  join 
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their  club  and  had  so  enjoyed  the  result  that  she  recommended 
this  policy  to  other  clubs.  There  are  many  advantages  in  join- 
ing a  club  that  is  well  organized  and  has  learned  to  conduct  its 
meetings  according  to  parliamentary  usage  and  get  the  greatest 
possible  good  out  of  them ;  and  there  is  much  pleasure  and  profit 
in  meeting  people  outside  one's  own  immediate  circle  in  such  a 
friendly  fashion, — ^but  not  all  country  women  can  join  such  a 
club,  and  the  country  woman's  club  can  grow  to  as  full  stature 
as  the  city  Avoman's  club,  if  it  be  as  carefully  nurtured;  can 
join  the  federations  and  have  the  help  of  their  committees  in 
arranging  programs  for  study  and  work;  can  have  the  use  of 
papers,  art  portfolios,  maps  and  charts;  can  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  federations,  and  we  have  the  word  of  a  good  club 
woman  that  there  will  be  no  better,  more  original  or  more  in- 
teresting papers  and  discussions  than  the  country  club  woman 
will  contribute. 

A  little  boy  writing  a  composition  on  the  country,  says,  **It 
is  the  place  where  everything  grows  and  every  one  is  happy." 
"Whether  or  not  this  be  true  of  every  one,  it  is  true  of  the  child- 
ren. They  enjoy  country  life  without  question  or  reservation. 
Who  ever  saw  a  normal  child  in  a  well  ordered  country  home, 
that  was  not  happy  and  enthusiastic  in  his  love  fcr  his  home 
and  its  surroundings?  Where  such  pets,  such  an  opportunity 
for  even  the  little  ones  to  share  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
home-life?  A  gentleman  interested  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining gymnasiums  for  city  children  tells  us  that  what  a  boy 
does  with  his  muscles  affects  his  character  and  the  boy  in  the 
country  learns  what  he  can  do  with  his  body  without  formal 
instructions.  He  vaults  fences,  swims,  hunts,  shoots,  masters 
dogs  and  horses,  and  after  a  rough  fashion,  but  a  very  effectual 
one,  learns  self-control  and  discovers  his  own  resources.  His 
sister  has  equally  happy  chances  to  grow  into  strong  healthy 
womanhood. 

In  summing  up  the  record  of  the  closing  year  and  the  forces 
at  work  at  home  and  abroad,  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
popular  monthly  says:  '*The  increasing  love  of  the  country 
as  distinguished  from  the  town  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  helpful  facts  of  our  time;  and  it  continues 
'to  spread.     .     .     There  is  an  increasing  number  of  books  on 
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trees  and  flowers  and  the  garden  and  animals  and  all  the  out- 
door world ;  and  these  work  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Nation  *s 
fibre.''  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  this  **love  for  all  the  out- 
door world,*'  which  has  been  the  determining  factor  in  most 
dairymen 's  choice  of  their  life  work,  is  spreading  more  and  more 
to  the  people  of  the  world  at  large.  It  promises  a  better  under- 
standing between  country  people  and  city  people.  It  promises 
a  new  outlook  for  the  city  home  and  an  added  grace  and  beauty 
for  the  country  home.  This  increasing  number  of  books  on 
trees  and  flowers  and  the  garden  and  all  the  out  door  world 
will  be  shared  by  country  lovers  everywhere,  whether  they  minis- 
ter to  the  day  dreams  of  the  business  or  professional  man  in  the 
city  or  foster  the  pride  and  increase  the  love  of  the  country  man 
for  his  surroundings. 

And  the  two  are  not  so  far  apart  after  all.  The  men  who 
have  contributed  most  to  our  national  life  have  beeen  lovers  of 
the  country.  *  *  One  letter  about  farming  is  worth  ten  about  poli- 
tics" wrote  Daniel  Webster  to  the  superintendent  of  his  Marsh- 
field  farm. 

*  *  I  would  have  been  a  farmer  had  any  science  of  farming  been 
known  to  those  among  whom  my  early  life  was  passed/'  said 
Horace  Greeley. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  ''peopled  his  Pittsfield  farm  with 
trees,"  wrote  to  a  friend,  **I  have  one  particularly  pleasant 
remembrance  about  my  place,  that  I,  in  a  certain  way,  created 
it." 

William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  to  his  brother,  **  Congratulate 
me,  I  have  bought  forty  acres  of  solid  earth  at  Hempstead  Bay." 

Mt.  Vernon  stands  in  the  background  of  Washington's  life 
as  does  the  Hermitage  in  that  of  Jackson's. 

**Only  a  judgement-day-roll-call,"  it  has  been  said,  '*can  num- 
ber the  vast  proportion  of  distinguished  Americans  who  have 
carried  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  some  country  home." 

The  more  we  know  of  conditions  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  real  questions  of  life  there,  many  of  them  perplexing 
and  difficult,  many  of  them  refreshing  and  delightful,  the  more 
are  we  impressed  that  the  living  proposition  is  largely  a  matter 
of  individuality  and  choice.  It  does  not  follow  because  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  dairy  farmer  to  have  fine  stock,  good  buildings, 
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modem  conveniences  for  himself  and  his  family,  a  pleasant  home 
with  beautiful  surroundings,  books,  music,  pictures,  those  things 
that  make  home  life  attractive  and  pleasant,  that  he  will  have 
them.  It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  what  the 
ideals  of  the  family  are,  how  much  ambition,  courage,  persever- 
ance they  have,  what  life  means  to  them,  sometimes  there  are 
limitations  that  cannot  be  controlled ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  right  living  is  there,  it  will  manifest  itself  in  some  degree. 

A  beautiful  new  magazine  devoted  to  American  farming  has 
on  its  title  page,  this  quotation:  ** Farming  is  a  profession  re- 
quiring more  shrewdness  than  law,  more  technical  training  than 
medicine,  more  uprightness  than  theology,*  more  brains  and  re- 
sourcefulness than  pedagogy.  It  is  its  own  reward."  The 
professional  dairyman  then,  it  would  seem,  has  something  to  live 
up  to.  If  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  profession  and  be  worthy  of  it, 
he  has  something  to  do.  He  must  study  nature's  laws  that  he 
may  work  in  harmony  with  them.  He  must  study  the  needs  of 
mankind  that  he  may  minister  to  them.  He  must  be  honest  with 
himself  and  his  fellow  men.  He  must  study  how  to  get  the  best 
and  sweetest  results  from  his  environment;  how  to  make  his 
home  beautiful,  restful,  inspiring  to  his  own  family  and  the 
friends  who  share  it  with  them ;  must  embrace  every  opportunity 
for  himself  and  family  to  broaden  their  views,  enrich  their  lives 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  great  forces  about  them.  Such 
dairymen  and  their  families  will  have  a  standing  in  the  business 
world  and  in  the  social  world.  Their  lives  will'  be  full  of  rich 
experiences  and  they  will  count  their  gains,  not  wholly  by  ex- 
tended acres,  increased  herds,  expensive  improvements,  but  in  a 
larger  way,  by  their  opportunities  for  enjoying  the  better  things 
of  life  and  being  able  to  contribute  their  share  of  intelligent 
progressive  work  to  the  factors  that  are  tending  to  ** strengthen 
the  nation's  fibre." 

Music,  Hayes  Quartet. 

5— D 
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THE  LIBRARY  IN  TPIE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Julia  Rockaf  ellow,  County  Superintendent. 

It  is  the  business  of  our  democracy  to  do  more  than  protect 
the  citizen  from  injury,  more  than  assure  legal  equality  of  right 
and  opportunity  to  all.  Such  a  political  organization  as  ours  is 
bound  by  its  very  constituent  elements  to  use  the  common  power 
to  provide  the  means  which  will  enable  everyone  to  make  the 
most  of  himself ;  to  "fill  all  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  which  will 
impel  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  the  whole  mass  forward. 
These  are  the  ideas  which  are  more  or  less  developed  throughout 
the  land. 

They  are  the  ideas  which  have  resulted  in  an  educational  sys- 
tem, resting  very  generally  upon  public  but  somewhat  upon 
private  foundations.  This  system  is  essentially  American  and 
as  such  possesses  some  of  the  faults  of  American  character,  the 
greatest  of  which  probably  is  the  tendency  to  overdo.  Our  sys- 
tem may  not  do  some  things  so  well  as  that  of  other  people  but 
it  does  many  things  for  all  the  people  very  much  better  than  any 
other  system  does  them.  It  not  only  trains  the  youth  of  our  na- 
tion in  practically  every  direction  of  intellectual  activity,  but 
the  development  of  it,  the  support  and  care  of  it  have  brought 
untold  advantage  to  our  nation  itself. 

These  popular  ideas  have  given  rise  to  distinguishing  ten- 
dencies which  have  become  so  well  ingrained  as  to  be  our  educa- 
tional policy.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  seasoned  and 
hardened  education  without  work.  We  are  seeing  that  all  kinds 
of  work  make  for  learning,  steadiness  and  power.  We  realize 
the  influence  of  actual  accomplishment  upon  the  making  of  a 
man  no  matter  in  what  field  it  be  achieved.  These  ideas  have 
changed  the  standard  of  our  schools.  Earnestness,  not  fortune ; 
power  and  endurance,  not  culture;  ability  and  willingness  to 
labor,  have  weight  in  shaping  the  purposes  of  our  schools. 

We  believe  in  freeing  the  teacher  from  bias  and  undue  influ- 
ence thus  exacting  from  him  a  better  preparation  for  teaching. 
We  believe  in  a  closer  unity  of  purpose  between  all  classes  of 
schools. 
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Culture  has  been  the  slogan  of  recent  years.  It  is  important, 
but  strength  is  still  more  important.  It  is  desirable,  but  it  is  still 
more  desirable  that  boys  shall  be  trained  to  bear  the  part  of  a 
real  man,  and  the  girls  the  part  of  a  real  woman.  The  leadership 
of  a  few  tireless  workers,  such  as  the  president  of  these  United 
States,  has  done  much  to  start  a  healthful  reaction. 

The  education  gained  at  school  must,  with  the  great  majority 
of  people,  be  meager  at  the  best.  This  may  be  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  reading  after  the  school  life  is  ended.  If  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  its  citizens  know  how  to  read,  is 
it  not  certainly  no  less  its  duty  to  see  that  they  are  trained  to  do 
the  right  kind  of  reading?  Otherwise  the  ability  to  read  may 
not  only  be  harmful  to  the  individual  but  a  menace  to  the  state. 

If  our  education  is  the  work  of  all  our  years ;  if  it  is  not  only 
for  the  young  but  for  adults  as  well ;  if  it  is  for  life  and  not  for 
a  course;  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  at  home  as  well  as  at  school, 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  hours  or  minutes  of  leisure  as  the  proper 
accompaniment  of  our  day's  toil;  if,  as  we  believe,  the  welfare 
of  the  state  depends  upon  the  kind  of  thoughts  nurtured  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  these  depend  upon  the  reading  done  or  not 
done ;  then  education  must  be  largely  carried  on  by  reading  after 
school  life  is  ended  and  the  school  must  supply  the  readers. 
This,  then,  is  the  task  set  the  modern  school — the  task  of  not  only 
teaching  the  pupils  how  to  read  but  a  greater  one — of  leading 
them  to  love  good  reading  so  well  that  in  all  their  lives  there- 
after they  will  seize  every  opportunity  to  read  it.  This  is  the 
central  thought  toward  which  our  American  methods  have  been 
unconsciously  guided.  It  is  the  one  thing  which  the  school  may 
do  which  continues  to  contribute  to  one's  education  so  long  as  he 
lives.  The  home,  in  some  instances,  is  doing  more  than  the 
school,  but  it  is  the  school,  after  all,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  which  must  give  the  children  this  taste  for  good  books  and 
an  introduction  to  their  proper  use.  As  great  even  as  a  good 
book  is,  the  power  to  communicate  to  another  the  love  for  one, 
to  win  children  to  this,  to  lead  them  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
ideals  from  characters  in  books,  to  deepen  and  enrich  their 
emotions  by  suggestion — in  other  words,  to  so  read  a  good  book 
into  a  child  that  he  is  bound  in  some  way  to  live  it  out  in  him- 
self, is  the  teacher's  privilege,  the  hope  of  which  alone  is  enough 
to  sweeten  the  days  and  weeks  of  unseen  and  never  to  be  acknowl- 
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edged  drudgeries  of  the  school  room.  To  make  possible  this  privi- 
lege to  the  teacher,  to  make  possible  the  attainment  of  one  of  the 
highest  purposes  of  our  schools,  to  foster  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple, yea,  to  help  make  enduring  this  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  libraries  were  placed  in  our 
Wisconsin  schools.  True  it  is  that  these  libraries  in  the  rural 
schools  are  small  and  inadequate,  but,  under  the  management  of 
our  skillful  teachers,  many  desirable  beginnings  of  this  great 
work  are  being  made. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  the  greatest  amount  of  reading  dur- 
ing common  school  age  is  done  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14. 
Soon  after  this  the  reader  'settles  down  to  one  class  of  reading. 
To  begin  then  with  the  12-year  old  in  the  selection  of  the  books 
for  these  libraries  is  too  late  to  attain  the  results  we  wish  to  see. 
In  our  rural  schools  there  are,  therefore,  books  for  children  of 
all  ages,  reference  books  and  a  few  books  for  adults. 

Now  that  we  have  them,  some  may  wonder  what  use  we  make  of 
them.  In  order  to  show  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  wo  use  them 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me  in  imagination  to  a  few  of  the  schools 
in  this  county.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  will  omit 
all  matters  pertaining  to  school  visitation  except  those  bearing 
upon  this  question — the  use  of  the  library.  Tis  on  a  Friday 
morning.  As  we  enter  the  hall  we  hear  a  class  being  drilled 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  words.  We  discover,  after  entering, 
that  it  is  a  3rd  reader  class.  Having  completed  the  word  drill, 
various  members  are  called  upon  to  tell  the  .story  of  the  lesson. 
We  discover  that  it  is  about  George  Washington  and  it  is  a 
biography,  but  not  of  the  cherry  tree  and  hatchet  kind  nor  of  the 
encyclopedic  kind,  such  as  we  read  when  we  went  to  school.  No, 
it  is  one  especially  written  for  children,  but  equally  interesting 
to  us.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  book  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  class — a  library  book.  After  the  work  of  the  study  period 
has  been  tested,  as  shown  in  the  telling  of  the  story  by  the  chil- 
dren, the  work  of  orally  reading  the  lesson  takes  place.  This 
is  as  well  done  as  you  or  I  could  do  it.  Then,  as  the  time  is  not 
gone,  the  teacher  says  that  they  may  tell  what  they  remember  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  the  subject  of  study  a  short  time  ago.  Every- 
one is  eager  to  tell  something.  As  they  relate  the  struggles  of 
his  childhood  the  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure  and  in  the  eye  you 
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see  a  flash  telling  us  of  their  deep  interest  in  those  struggles 
which  made  Lincoln  such  a  power  when  we  needed  strong  men. 

Upon  inquiry  we  find  that  the  one  book  is  placed  where  all  can 
have  access  to  it  at  any  leisure  moment  during  the  week.  Upon 
Friday,  the  lesson  occurs  as  we  have  seen  it.  Who  can  measure 
what  good  may  result  from  such  study  of  the  lives  of  great  men 
and  women?  Who  can  tell  how  many  of  those  boys  and  girls 
caught  an  inspiration  to  live  upright,  honest,  strong  lives?  The 
years  to  come  will  unfold  the  results. 

Incidentally  those  pupils  were  forming  habits  which  ought  to 
be  of  great  service  to  them  in  later  years.  They  were  required 
to  step  out  in  front  of  the  class  and  tell  to  the  class  their  thoughts. 
How  many  of  us  wish  we  had  been  trained  so  that  in  such  meet- 
ings as  you  have  held  today  we  might  have  the  confidence  to 
stand  up  and  ask  a  question  pertinent  to  the  discussion  or 
utter  some  opinion  which  is  burning  within  us  for  expression. 
This  work  with  books  gives  our  pupils  thoughts.  It  is  for  the 
teacher,  then,  to  so  conduct  the  recitation  that  the  pupils  gain 
the  confidence  to  utter  them. 

Upon  tl-.^  wdl  near  a  corner  of  this  same  school  room  we  find  a 
large  number  of  pictures  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  days,  and 
on  a  shelf  imdemeath  we  see  a  portfolio  on  the  cover  of  which 
w^e  find  a  copy  of  that  well  known  picture  of  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla — and  the  inscription,  November,  1905.  We  will  look 
withi^.  We  find  a  number  of  compositions.  We  glance  through 
tiiese  and  find  that  one  set  tells  of  the  Pilgrims — ^their  persecu- 
tion, their  dwelling  in  Holland  and  their  voyage  to  America. 
Another  tells  of  the  first  Thanksgiving.  Upon  inquiring  we  are 
told  that  during  November  the  children  read  whatever  they  could 
find  in  the  library  concerning  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  This 
material  was  arranged  by  means  of  oral  reproduction  exercises 
into  groups  so  that  various  phases  of  their  life  was  finally 
worked  out.  Having  this  material  thoroughly  in  mind  the  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  put  their  stories  into  written  form  upon 
paper  of  uniform  size  and  quality.  Of  course  it  is  plain  that 
these  children  are  getting  the  foundation  for  a  formal  study  of 
history.  When  their  minds  have  become  stored  with  historical 
stories  and  biographies  such  as  I  spoke  of  a  few  moments  ago, 
history  ought  not  to  be  a  dry,  unreal  subject 
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And  so  I  might  go  on  taking  you  into  schools  at  different 
seasons  when  Hiawatha,  the  little  Indian  boy,  his  people  and 
Indian  com,  or  the  Eskimo,  or  some  other  topic  would  be  simi- 
larly treated.  Similar  work  is  done  in  preparation  for  the 
texts  in  geography.  Later  in  the  courses  the  pupils  themselves 
hunt  out  all  there  is  in  the  library  or  elsewhere  to  supplement 
the  work  in  history,  geography  or  civics.  In  fact,  the  libraries 
do  not  as  yet  furnish  enough  copies  of  some  of  these  information 
stories,  as  for  instance,  the  geographical  readers  by  Carpenter. 
The  teacher's  ingenuity  is  severely  taxed  to  plan,  then,  so  that 
all  may  have  access  to  what  is  desirable. 

But  some  one  is  thinking  of  the  little  ones.  What  do  you  do 
to  get  them  to  love  to  read  so  that  when  they  have  acquired  the 
art  of  reading,  they  will  read  ?  They  are  told  myths,  fairy  tales 
and  folk  stories  because  they  love  them  so.  This  is  the  age  when 
they  live  in  imagination;  a  crooked  stick  becomes  a  galloping 
horse  to  the  boy;  a  bundle  of  cloth,  the  handsomest  human 
being  to  the  little  girl.  So  when  the  teacher  tells  them  the  stories 
in  which  animals  and  trees  talk,  they  are  only  listening  to  their 
o\\Ti  thoughts  put  into  form.  Nothing  is  too  wonderful  for  the 
imagination  of  the  little  child.  This  gives  the  wee  ones  material 
for  thought.  There  is  a  natural  desire  on  their  part  to  tell  and 
talk  about  anything  which  has  made  an  impression  upon  them, 
so  upon  our  visits  we  will  find  them  telling  these  stories  to  their 
classmates  as  did  the  older  ones  relate  the  biography  of  Lincoln 
or  Washington.  If  the  teacher  be  one  who  can  lead  them  by  a 
few  suggestions  we  shall  find  them  acting  out  many  of  these 
stories — one  child  for  instance  will  be  the  Big  Papa  Bear —  an- 
other, the  mamma  bear — another,  the  wee  bear — and  a  fourth, 
little  Goldenhair.  Then  the  portions  they  tell  will  be  what 
these  characters  in  the  story  say,  accompanied  with  the  sup- 
posed actions  of  the  same  characters.  But  we  also  have  animal 
stories  for  them  which  are  real,  and  hero  stories  which  are 
founded  on  fact,  so  tha't  they  do  not  live  wholly  in  the  fancy 
world.  Then  we  have  poetry  for  them  and  it  will  not  be  un- 
usual to  find  these  little  ones  able  to  recite  many  beautiful  mem- 
ory gems,  and  whole  poems;  such  as,  **The  Raggedy  Man," 
**Boy  Blue,''  *' Sweet  and  Low,"  ** Barefoot  Boy,"  ''Come  to 
Me,   0,  Ye   Children,"  or  ''The  Children's  Hour."    Having 
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learned  something  which  is  especially  pleasing  to  them  they  often 
inquire  who  wrote  it.  When  told — will  come  the  question — 
**  Won't  you  tell  us  something  about  him  some  day."  Especially 
is  this  true  if  the  teacher  is  skillful  in  planning  her  work  and  so 
has  introduced  them  pleasantly  to  this  work.  Of  course  the 
teacher  is  glad  to  tell  them  something  of  the  author,  for  she  knows 
that  when  one  has  a  desire  to  learn  anything  Jie  does  it  easily 
and  the  impressions  made  are  more  lasting.  So  some  day  when 
we  call  again  at  the  school  they  may  take  especial  delight  in  tell- 
ing us  that  Whittier  was  himself  the  Barefoot  Boy,  or  that  the 
girls  in  the  * '  Children 's  Hour ' '  are  Longef  ollow  's  own  daughters ; 
as  well  as  many  other  incidents  of  these  masters*  lives  equally 
interesting. 

We  have  poems  too  for  the  older  pupils,  but  I  will  not  take 
much  of  your  time  to  speak  of  these.  In  this  work,  how- 
ever, the  pupil  must  fed  what  is  described,  he  must  imagine  the 
pictures  and  obtain  a  scn^e  of  the  depth  of  meaning  contained 
in  the  poem,  else  his  character  or  taste  will  be  little  afifected.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  pictures  will  be  most  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
those  pupils  who  have  had  their  imagination  trained  as  I  have 
just  outlined  for  the  younger  ones,  hence  the  double  importance 
of  this  work  in  the  early  years. 

We  have  another  and  entirely  different  line  of  work  for  all 
the  pupils.  I  refer  to  the  study  of  things  surrounding  the  coun- 
try boy  and  girl  in  wood  and  field,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home, 
till  he  comes  to  know  the  birds  and  their  usefulness  to  the 
farmer,  the  common  trees,  the  domestic  animals,  the  poetry  of 
the  farm,  the  clouds,  the  air,  the  winds,  the  flowers  and  the 
fields.  Recently  we  have  added  books  upon  elementary  agricul- 
ture, hoping  thereby  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  saving  some  of  the  waste  upon  the  farms  as  ordinarily  con- 
ducted, in  improving  roads,  in  seeing  other  phases  of  life  on  the 
farm  beside  that  of  drudgery. 

Our  libraries  contain  a  few  books  for  the  adults  and  will  con- 
tain more  of  them  as  the  years  come  and  go,  for  the  present 
generation  will  use  them  when  they  have  attained  that  age  if 
our  work  in  the  schools  is  not  without  results. 

All  the  books  are  now  accessible  during  school  months  to  all 
residents  of  the  districts,  and  if  the  law  were  followed  they 
would  be  accessible  during  vacation  times. 
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In  some  schools  we  have  the  cleanest  and  purest  periodicals; 
such  as,  **The  Little  Chronicle/'  or  **The  Pathfinder."  These 
^ve  the  current  news  of  our  country  and  of  foreign  lands  in  an 
unprejudiced  manner. 

I  have  shown  only  a  few  ways  by  which  we  attempt  not  only 
to  teach  the  children  how  io  read  but  to  love  to  read.  The  coun- 
try schools  have  every  advantage  so  far  as  material  means  are 
concerned;  their  environment  is  rich  in  organic  and  inorganic 
forms;  the  pupils  can  be  individually  known  by  the  teacher;  but 
in  one  thing  they  are  lacking — the  supply  of  teachers  who  can 
utilize  that  which  offers  itself  in  abundance.  This  is  the  want 
which  every  thoughtful  person  deplores,  a  want  that  will  be  met 
when  the  farmers  themselves  realize  what  a  wonderful  influence 
for  good  their  schools  may  be  made. 

]\Iusic  bv  Industrial  School  Band. 


MORNING  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1906. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  A.  M. 
President  Hill  in  the  chair. 


FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  COW  FOR  PROFIT. 

A.  J.  Glover,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

If  I  should  say  to  you  that. I  am  delighted  to  meet  with  the  . 
dairymen  of  Wisconsin  it  would  be  only  repeating  what  has 
been  said  to  you,  I  presume,  a  great  many  times.  I  highly  ap- 
preciate the  privilege,  because  I  know  the  high  regard  in  w*hich 
this  association  is  held  by  dairymen  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
Stat(»s.  Notwithstanding,  I  have  never  attended  a  dairjTuen's 
m(»eting  in  Wisconsin,  yet  I  owe  much,  in  many  ways,  to  the  Wis- 
consin dairymen. 
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It  was  fourteen  years  ago  last  fall  that  a  Wisconsin  dairyman, 
who  had  also  been  both  a  student  and  instructor  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Dairy  School  came  to  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  and 
Agricultural  School.  I  was  a  student  in  that  school,  and  the 
person  who  came  from  your  institution  and  who  is  now  one  of 
the  leaders  in  dairy  science,  was  my  instructor  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry. During  the  seven  years  which  I  spent  in  that  institu- 
tion there  was  no  time  that  I  was  not  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  dairy  department,  and  Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  was  my  teacher 
and  adviser.  If  I  should  drift  too  far,  this  morning,  from  the 
teachings  of  this  association,  remember  that  it  is  seven  years 
since  I  left  my  alma  mater,  and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many 
practical  cow  keepers  who  are  not  in  full  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  scientific  men.  Bear  with  me  then  till  the  close  of  my 
talk  and  then  I  shall  be  at  your  mercy. 

There  is  probably  no  question  that  is  any  more  perplexing  than 
the  subject  of  feeding  the  dairy  cow  for  profit.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  state  the  kind  and  amount  of  feed  to  give,  but  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  the  amount 
of  milk  she  is  capable  of  giving,  her  care,  her  environment,  her 
breeding  and  her  owner.  It  is  a  dairy  bred  cow  to  be  sure  that 
we  shall  have  under  consideration,  but  there  is  a  great  diflEerence 
in  dairy  cows,  not  only  in  the  production  of  milk,  but  in  dis- 
position and  otherwise.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  breeding 
for  a  special  purpose  tends  to  develop  an  animal  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  her  function.  The  dairy  cow  whose  function  is 
to  make  milk  and  who  has  for  generations  been  bred  for. that  pur- 
pose does  not  retain  and  carry  as  large  an  amount  of  flesh  and 
fat  as  the  beef  animal.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her  energies 
and  those  of  her  ancestors  have  been  turned  to  the  production 
of  milk,  and  flesh  has  been  made  subservient  to  that  function. 
Because  of  these  different  functions,  the  dairy  animal  tends  to 
become  spare  and  angular,  while  the  beef  cow  tends  to  become 
square  and  block>^  Temperament  governs  form,  and  form  gov- 
erns functions.  The  dairy  cow  does  not  need  very  much  meat 
or  fat  on  her  back  in  order  to  perform  her  function  of  making 
milk.  If  she  carries  much  flesh  it  is  an  indication  that  she  will 
Consume  a  large  amount  of  feed  for  the  milk  produced.  In 
other  words,  the  cow  that  carries  more  flesh  and  fat  than  are 
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needed  to  indicate  a  thrifty  condition  is  using  more  feed  than 
she  ought  to  for  maintaining  her  body.  The  cow  is  not  always 
to  blame  for  this  condition, — ^the  feeder  is  sometimes  over 
anxious  to  see  his  cattle  look  fat  and  sleek  and  feeds  them  more 
grain  than  they  are  capable  of  manufacturing  into  milk.  This 
practice  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  cattle  and  it  is  a  costly 
luxury.  It  is  the  observing  feeder  that  watches  these  conditions 
and  does  not  feed  any  animal  more  than  she  will  consume 
economically. 

A   MAINTENANCE  RATION. 

Every  living  creature  requires  food  to  sustain  life,  whether  it 
works  or  not.  The  loafing  man  eats;  the  resting  horse  consumes 
a  certain  amount  of  feed ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  true  of  the  cow. 
The  steam  boiler  requires  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  to  maintain 
the  steam  to  a  given  pressure  when  it  is  not  working. 

The  cold  air  which  surrounds  it  is  constantly  cooling  the 
water,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  steam  some  fuel  must  be  added. 
In  animal  life  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  constantly  cooling 
the  animal's  body  and  to  maintain  the  body  at  a  normal  tempera- 
ture, feed  must  be  constantly  added.  Moreover,  it  takes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  feed  to  supply  energy  to  do  the  work  the  animal 
has  to  perform  in  extracting  the  nutriments  from  the  feeds  and 
to  carry  them  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  fuel 
which  the  boiler  requires  to  keep  up  a  given  pressure  of  steam 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  feed  that  the  animal  demands  to 
sustain  life,  and  bodily  health,  without  gaining  or  losing  in 
weight.     The  feed  thus  used  is  called  the  maintenance  ration. 

THE  WORKING  RATION. 

Where  an  animal  is  fed  enough  to  support  her  body  properly, 
and  the  steam  boiler  is  giyen  enough  fuel  to  raise  and  sustain  a 
given  pressure  of  steam,  if  either  is  required  to  do  more,  to 
exert  additional  energy,  each  must  receive  more  fuel.  As  soon 
as  the  engine  is  started  it  begins  to  take  the  stored  up  power* 
from  the  boiler  and  transmit  it  into  active  energy.  The  boiler 
will  supply  steam  for  sometime  to  the  engine  without  the  addi- 
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tion  of  fresh  fuel,  but  the  time  is  short,  and,  if  continued  power 
is  needed,  more  coal  must  be  added  to  the  fire.  The  harder  the 
engine  works,  or  the  more  steam  that  is  used,  the  more  fuel  will 
the  boiler  require.  It  is  just  so  with  the  cow, — for  as  soon  as 
she  begins  to  produce  milk  she  requires  more  feed,  and  the  more 
she  produces,  the  more  feed  she  will  demand.  There  is  a  limit, 
however,  to  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  either  case. 

For  instance,  if  the  boiler  is  only  ten  horse  power  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  twelve  horse  power,  it  will  be  necessary  to  crowd 
the  fire  with  coal  and  increase  the  draft  in  order  to  produce  the 
extra  amount  of  energy.  Every  engineer  knows  that  this  is  a 
wasteful  way  of  producing  energy.  It  is  not  only  extravagant, 
but  the  boiler  lasts  only  a  short  time  when  it  is  crowded  to  and 
beyond  its  capacity.  It  is  generally  understood  that  any  piece 
of  machinery  should  be  stronger  and  capable  of  doing  a  little 
more  than  it  is  required  to  do  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
cow  should  have  the  capacity  of  producing  more  milk  than  she  is 
called  upon  to  produce  in  ordinary  herd  work.  It  is  not  profit- 
able, as  a  rule,  to  force  a  cow  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity.  She 
should  be  fed  all  the  feed  that  she  will  economically  convert  into 
milk,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  her  health  and  produce  a 
strong  calf.  The  working  ration  therefore  does  not  mean  crowd- 
ing the  machine  continually  to  its  normal  capacity  and  some- 
times beyond,  making  it  short  lived  and  the  cost  of  production 
unnecessarily  high,  but  rather  a  ration  that  keeps  the  animal  in 
good  physical  condition,  produces  a  strong  calf  and  gives  the 
most  economical  flow  of  milk. 

A  BALANCED   RATION 

is  the  proper  amount  of  feed  to  sustain  the  animal  for  24  hours 
and  supply  her  with  ample  nutrients  to  do  her  work  econom- 
ically. In  calculating  a  formula  for  a  balanced  ration  there  are 
no  hard  and  fast  lines  to  follow.  We  have  tables,  to  be  sure, 
that  are  based  upon  the  results  of  experiments;  they  are  help- 
ful in  calculating  formulas  for  rations,  but  they  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter,  or  we  will  make  serious  mistakes. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  on  an  institute  tour  through  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota,  and  I  advocated  the  balanced  ration 
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as  it  was  taught  to  me  in  school.  In  other  words,  I  formulated 
a  ration  for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  lbs.  containing  from  2.25  to 
2.50  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  12  to  13  lbs.  of  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates and  .75  lbs  of  digestible  fat. 

The  next  winter  I  visited  many  of  the  same  places  and  I  found 
from  the  questions  that  were  asked  and  through  the  discussions, 
that  very  few  farmers  had  increased  the  flow  of  milk  by  feeding 
the  ration  that  I  had  proposed  to  them  the  preceding  year. 
What  was  the  trouble?  After  investigating  and  considering 
the  subject  I  discovered  that  the  cows  to  which  this  ration  was 
fed  were  not  dairy  cows,  nor  kept  under  dairy  conditions.  It 
was  a  waste  of  good  feed  for  men  to  give  so  much  to  a  class  of 
cows  that  were  not  bred  for  dairy  purpose,  nor  cared  for,  by 
men  who  had  any  knowledge  of  handling  dairy  stock.  If  I  had 
told  them  first  to  put  their  cows  in  a  warm,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  stable  and  give  them  all  the  hay  they  would  consume 
and  from  four  to  five  lbs.  of  ground  feed,  I  would  have  given 
them  information  that  would  have  started  them  on  the  way  to  be- 
come successful  dairymen,  but  a  ration  containing  from  ten  to 
twelve  lbs.  of  concentrates  and  roughage  accordingly  was  alto- 
^othor  too  luueli  for  a  cow  housed  io  a  poor  barn  and  giving 
from  five  to  ten  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  A  balanced  ration  is  cor- 
rect enough,  but  it  must  be  balanced  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
which  it  is  fed  and  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
animal  is  doing. 

FEEDING   ACCORDING   TO    YIELD   OF    MILK. 

There  is  no  better  system  of  feeding  the  dairy  cow  than  to 
i>ive  her  a  ration  according  to  the  work  she  is  doing  and  to  nour- 
ish proi)erly  her  body.  Let  us  be  specific  in  order  to  illtistrate 
clearly  this  point :  Supposing  we  have  1,000  lb.  cow  that  is  giv- 
ing 25  lbs.  of  4%  milk  daily  (or  is  capable  of  doing  this  with- 
out crowding),  and  there  is  on  the  farm  clover  hay,  silage  and 
corn  which  is  worth  $13.00  per  ton  and  barley  worth  $18.00. 
In  the  market  we  can  purchase  bran  for  $16.00  per  ton;  gluten 
feed  for  ^iM.OO;  oil  meal  for  $;30.00.  In  calculating  the  amount 
of  feed  ncM'essarj'  we  fii-st  refer  to  our  table  to  see  what  kinds 
and  amounts  of  nutrients  are  required,  on  the  average,  for  a 
dairy  cow  weighing  1,000  lbs.  and  producing  one  pound  of  fat  per 
day.  We  find  that  it  requires  about  1.8  lbs.  of  digestible  protein, 
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12.00  lbs.  of  carbohydrates  and  .5  lbs.  of  fat.  The  next  question 
is :  what  combination  of  the  named  feeds  will  supply  these  nu- 
trients the  cheapest  ?  We  know  from  experience  that  com  silage 
and  clover  hay  are  good  feeds  and  furnish  nutrients  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  An  allowance  of  40  lbs.  of  silage  is  none  too  much  for 
a  cow  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  and  in  40  lbs.  of  silage  there  is  10.6  lbs. 
of  dry  matter  containing  .53  lbs.  digestible  protein,  5.6  lbs.  of  car- 
bohydrates and  .28  lbs.  of  digestible  fat.  An  animal  of  this 
size  will  consume  in  addition  from  five  to  ten  lbs.  of  clover  hay, 
consequently'',  we  will  suggest  that  seven  lbs.  of  clover  hay  be 
added  to  our  formula.  In  seven  lbs.  of  clover  hay  there  is  5.9 
lbs.  of  dry  matter  containing  .48  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  2.51  lbs. 
of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  .1*2  lbs.  of  digestible  fat.  By 
adding  the  total  amount  of  nutrients  in  the  silage  and  clover 
hay  together  we  find  that  we  have  16.5  lbs.  of  dry  matter  con- 
taining 1.01  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  8.11  lbs.  of  digestible  car- 
bohydrates and  .40  lbs.  of  digestible  fat.  So  far,  our  ration 
does  not  contain  enough  nutrients  to  support  the  cow  and  make 
one  pound  of  fat,  or  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk  per  day.  The  question 
may  come  to  you,  why  not  increase  the  silage  and  the  clover  hay, 
till  enough  nutrients  are  supplied,  for  these  feeds  are  cheaper 
than  mill  stuffs.  A  cow  cannot  eat  enough  of  these  feeds  to 
produce  the  most  economical  flow  of  milk,  unless  the  prices  of 
milk  feeds  are  exceptionally  high  and  the  price  of  butter  fat 
comparatively  low.  Under  such  a  condition  it  might  pay  better 
not  to  feed  any  concentrates,  but  feed  all  the  silage  and  clover 
hay  the  animal  will  consume  without  waste.  She  will  probably 
keep  up  in  flow  of  miU^  for  a  short  time  by  drawing  from  her 
system  the  stored  up  energy  that  she  created  when  dr>%  just  as 
the  boiler  wuth  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  of  steam  will  run  the  en- 
gine for  a  short  time  without  putting  in  coal  enough  to  supply 
the  engine  wath  all  the  steam  that  it  will  use  to  advantage.  The 
cow,  like  the  engine,  will  adjust  her  work  to  the  amount  of 
latent  energy  or  feed  that  she  is  given.  Therefore,  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  some  grain  should  be  added  to  this  ration. 

Experience  and  tables  which  have  been  tabulated  from  the 
results  of  experiments  show  that  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  of 
grain  will  have  to  be  added  in  order  to  supply  the  cow  with  am- 
ple nutrients  for  doing  her  best  work.  What  grains  shall  be 
added?    In  our  silage  and  clover  hay  there  is  16.5  lbs.  of  dry 
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matter  containing  1.01  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  8.11  lbs.  of  di- 
gestible carbohydrates  and  .40  lbs.  of  digestible  fat,  and  we  need 
for  this  cow  about  1.80  lbs.  of  protein,  11.94  lbs.  of  carbohy- 
drates and  .47  lbs.  of  fat,  or  there  is  needed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nutrients  in  the  silage  and  clover  and  the  amount  re- 
quired ;  which  is  .79  lbs.  protein,  3.84  lbs.  carbohydrates  and  .07 
lbs.  of  fat.  Since  we  have  learned  from  actual  feeding  experi- 
ments that  corn  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  barley  and 
one  can  be  substituted  for  the  other,  it  is  only  business  like  to 
note  which  is  the  cheaper.  Com  costs  five  dollars  less  per  ton, 
which  makes  considerable  difference  for  feeds  so  nearly  alike  in 
feeding  value.  This  indicates  that  it  often  pays  to  exchange 
some  home  grown  grain  tot  mill  feed.  How  is  it  to  be  deter- 
mined that  barley  or  com  or  any  other  feed  stuff  is  needed  at 
all?  This  is  largely  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis  and  di- 
gestion experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  combined  in  feed- 
ing tables  found  in  books  and  periodicals  and  is  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  sci- 
ence and  scientific  investigation.  Whenever  clover  or  alfalfa  is 
fed  it  requires  at  least  half  of  the  concentrates  to  be  rich  in 
carbohydrates  and  comparitively  low  in  protein.  We  take  4 
pounds  of  the  com  chop,  for  I  said  we  needed  from  7  to  8 
pounds  of  concentrates.  In  the  four  pounds  of  com  chop  there 
is  3.6  lbs.  of  dry  matter  containing  .32  lbs.  of  digestible  protein, 
2.67  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  .17  lbs.  of  fat. 

Com  chop  is  a  heavy  feed  and  since  a  ration  for  a  cow  should 
be  made  bulky,  a  rather  light  feed  ought  to  be  added.  I  have 
assumed  that  bran  is  worth  $16.00  per  ton,  gluten  feed  .$25.00 
and  oil  meal  $30.00.  In  order  to  determine  the  total  amount  of 
nutrients  that  is  already  in  the  feeds  which  have  been  chosen, 
it  is  well  to  put  them  in  table  form  and  the  formula  so  far  is 
as  follows  : 


Feed  stuffs. 


Silage,  40  lbs 

Clover  hay,  7  lbs 

Com  chop,  4  lbs 

Totals 


Dry 
mattor. 

Protein. 

Carboby- 
•  drato. 

Lhfs. 
10.6 

5.9 

3.6 

.53 
.48 
.32 

Lb-. 
5.60 

2.51 

2  67 

20.1 

1.33 

10.78 

Fit. 


Lb« 

.28 

.12 
.17 

.57 


iWI 
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This  supplies  enough  nutrients  for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  lbs. 
and  giving  15  lbs.  of  4%  milk,  but  not  enough  for  an  animal 
producing  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk.  The  cow  may  for  a  time  produce 
more  than  25  lbs.  of  milk  on  this  amount  of  feed,  but  she  will 
draw  on  her  system  for  extra  nutrients  and  will,  in  time,  de- 
crease abnormally  fast  in  milk  flow.  To  make  this  ration  com- 
plete for  the  cow  in  question  we  need  about  a  half  a  pound  more 
protein,  a  little  more  than  a  pound  more  of  carbohydrates.  In 
four  pounds  of  the  gluten  feed  we  have  .93  lbs.  of  digestible 
protein,  2.03  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  .11  lbs. 
of  fat.  This  amount  of  gluten  feed  furnishes  more  nutrients 
than  are  needed,  so  let  us  try  three  pounds,  and  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing: .70  lbs.  protein,  1.52  lbs.  carbohydrates  and  .08  lbs. 
of  fat.  This  would  do  very  well  but  it  gives  a  little  too  much 
protein  and  costs  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  bran  which 
has  3.5  lbs.  of  dry  matter,  containing  .50  lbs.  digestible  protein, 
1.54  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  .12  lbs.  of  fat.  This 
gives  the  proper  amount  of  nutrients  needed  to  balance  the 
ration  for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  lbs.  and  producing  25  lbs.  of 
4%  milk.     It  gives  the  following  formula: 


Feed  stuffs. 


Silafrc,  40  1bs.... 
Clover  bay,  7  lbs 
Corn  cbop,  4  lbs. 

Bran, 4  lbs 

Totals 


Dry 

matter. 

Protfiio. 

Lbs. 

10.6 

5.9 
3.6 
3.5 

Lb«. 
.53 

AS 

.32 

.50 

23.6 

1.83 

Carbohy- 
drates. 


Lbi) 
5.60 

2.51 

2  67 

1.54 

12.32 


Fat. 


Lbs. 
.28 

.12 

.17 

.12 

.69 


If  the  animal  produces  more  than  25  lbs.  of  milk  add  one 
pound  of  the  grain  mixture  for  each  three  lbs.  increase  in  milk. 

It  is  probably  well  to  consider  a  ration  made  up  of  timothy 
hay  and  corn  stover  for  roughage  in  order  that  we  may  note 
the  kind  of  concentrates  that  will  have  to  be  selected  to  supply 
the  proper  amount  of  nutrients  to  a  cow  producing  the  same 
amount  of  milk.  I  will  not  go  through  the  process  of  formu- 
lating this  ration  but  I  will  give  the  formula  wjiich  is  as  follow^ : 
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Feed  stufiPs. 


Timothy  hay,  10  lbs 

Bran,  3  lbs 

Gluten  feed,  2  lbs 

Corn  chop,  2  lbs 

OU  meal,  lib 

Totals  without  stayer 
Corn,  stover,  10  lbs 

Totals 


Dry 
matter. 


Lbs 

8.7 

2.6 

1.8 

1.8 

.9 


15.8 
6.9 


Protein. 


Lbs. 
.28 

.C8 

.47 

.17 

.29 


Carbohy* 
d  rates. 


21.8 


1.59 
.17 


1.76 


Lh«. 
4.34 

1.06 

in 

1.33 

.33 

8.20 

3.24 

11.44 


Fat. 


Lbs 
.14 

.09 

.05 

.09 

.07 


.44 

.07 


.51 


Com  stover  as  a  rule  is  fed  ad  libitum  but  I  have  shown  the 
amount  of  nutrients  in  10  lbs.  This  makes  a  ration  nearly  as 
well  balanced  as  the  one  containing  clover  hay  and  silage,  but 
it  is  not  as  good  a  ration,  notwithstanding  it  contains  more  ex- 
pensive concentrates.  It  lacks  a  succulent  feed  which  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  milch  cows.  Moreover,  timothy  hay  is  not  as 
good  as  clover  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  com  raised. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  compare  the  composition  of  clover  hay, 
timothy  and  alfalfa  in  tabular  form  in  order  to  see  why  timothy 
is  not  a  good  hay  where  there  is  plenty  of  com,  and  why  alfalfa 
is  such  a  ver>''  valuable  hay  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  In  the 
following  table  we  have  shown  the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
contained  in  IDO  lbs.  of  timothy  hay,  alfalfa  and  clover. 


Timothy  hay 
Clover  hay. . 
Alfalfa  hay.. 


Dry 
matter. 


Lb«<. 
86.8 

84.7 

96.6 


Protein. 

Lb-. 
2.8 

6  8 

11.0 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Lb«*. 
43  4 

35.8 

33.6 


Fat. 


Lbi*. 
1.4 

1.7 

1  2 


Clover  hay  contains  about  2^4  times  as  much  protein  as  timo- 
thy, and  alfalfa  4  times  as  much.  In  100  lbs.  of  com  there  is 
89.1  lbs.  of  dry  matter  containing  7.9  lbs.  of  digestible  protein. 
66.7  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  4.3  lbs.  of  digestible  fat. 
Since  com  contains  such  a  low  per  cent  of  protein  and  a  high 
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percentage  of  Carbohydrates  it  goes  well  with  alfalfa,  because  it 
is  richer  in  protein  and  contains  much  less  carbohydrates.  Let 
us  make  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  com  for  a  cow  weighing  1,000 
lbs.  and  giving  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk. 


Dry 
matter. 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Fat. 

lO  lbs.      ftlF&lf  8  .....                .           ...;.... 

8  lbs.  corn  choD 

Lb^. 
16.5 

7.1 

Lbs. 
1.98 

.63 

Lbs. 
7.03 

Lbs. 
.22 

34 

Totals 

23.6 

2i61  -              19  :<7 

.56 

Com  and  barley  are  about  the  only  grains  that  will  make  a 
balanced  ration  with  alfalfa.  Corn  and  alfalfa  not  only  make 
a  balanced  ration,  but  the  combination  seems  to  keep  the  cow 
in  exceptionally  good  order.  It  is  generally  thought  that  it  is 
better  to  feed  at  least  two  kinds  of  concentrates,  not  that  the 
ration  will  be  balanced  better  but  for  the  sake  of  variety.  If 
com  is  the  only  concentrate  fed  with  the  alfalfa  it  is  well  to 
mix  some  cut  alfalfa  with  the  com  for  the  cow  does  not  do  well 
on  so  heavy  a  feed  as  corn  if  fed  alone.  She  is  built  for  a  bulky 
ration. 

We  should  note  that  there  is  enough  protein  in  this  ration  to 
produce  35  to  45  lbs.  of  milk  but  only  enough  carbohydrates  for 
25  lbs.  It  is  not  so  objectionable  to  have  an  excessive  amount 
of  protein  as  it  is  to  have  tx)o  much  carbohydrates.  To  illus- 
trate this  let  us  make  a  ration  of  timothy  hay  and  corn  chop. 


18  lbs.  timothy  hay 

8  lbs.  corn  cliop . . . . 

Totals 


Dry 
matter. 

Lbs. 
15.6 

7.1 

22.7 


Protein. 

Lbs. 

.50 

.63 
1.13 


Carbohy 
(irattis. 


Lbs. 
7.81 

5.3* 

13.15 


Fat. 


Lbs. 

OK 


.34 
.59 


In  this  ration  there  is  enough  protein  to  produce  only  10  lbs. 
of  milk  or  about  one  and  one-half  times  less  milk  than  the  ra- 
tion containing  18  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay.  A  yield  of  two  tons  of 
timothy  hay  per  acre  is  considered  very  good, — at  this  rate  an 
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acre  will  produce  enough  timothy  hay,  when  fed  with  corn,  to 
produce  2,200  lbs.  of  milk.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  grow  four 
tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  and  four  tons  of  alfalfa  when  fed  with 
corn,  will  produce  11,000  lbs.  of  milk.  In  other  words,  an  acre 
of  land,  when  sowed  to  timothy,  will  produce  2,200  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  if  sowed  to  alfalfa  it  will  produce  11,000  lbs.  of  milk;  that 
is,  one  half  an  acre  of  alfalfa  and  888  lbs.  of  com  will  produce 
5,500  lbs.  of  milk  and  one  acre  of  timothy  and  888  lbs.  of  corn 
will  produce  2,200  lbs.  of  milk.  Does  not  this  illustration  show 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  alfalfa  than  timothy  hay?  There 
is  another  point  which  we  have  not  considered,  and  it  is  this; 
that  the  timothy  hay  and  com  make  a  very  poor  combination  not 
only  for  making  milk,  but  for  keeping  the  animal  in  good  phys- 
ical condition. 

Feeding  the  dairy  cow  for  profit  involves  the  stud}'  of  each 
animal  in  the  herd;  it  requires  that  a  man  should  know  the 
amount  of  milk  and  fat  that  each  animal  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing; the  dairyman  should  grow  alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  instead 
of  timothy,  to  feed  with  corn  silage  and  home  grown  grain;  a 
farmer  should  understand  the  relative  composition  of  feeds  so 
that  an  intelligent  combination  can  be  made;  the  relative  mar- 
ket prices  should  be  ascertained  in  order  to  know  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  exchange  home  grown  grain  for  mill  feed,  and  it 
is  well  to  understand  the  relative  prices  of  feeds  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts that  we  may  know  whether  to  feed  concentrates  liberally 
or  sparingly.  High  priced  feed  and  low  prices  for  milk  or  its 
products  is  an  undesirable  combination,  but  it  is  sometimes  econ- 
omy to  submit  to  a  present  loss  if  probably  profit  in  the  future 
will  more  than  counterbalance  it.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  the 
food  of  maintenance  must  be  supplied  and  only  that  which  is 
fed  in  excess  of  this  should  be  considered  when  the  market  runs 
the  wrong  way. 
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DISCUSSION. 

President  Hill :  Mr.  Glover  was  for  many  years  closely  iden- 
tiled  with  the  field  work  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  and 
kept  a  close  tab  on  the  workings  of  that  station.  Previous  to 
that  he  was  in  Minnesota  many  years,  so  that  he  comes  to  lis 
thoroughly  well  posted.     Now,  let  us  have  a  good  discussion. 

A  Member :     Is  yoiir  ration  a  maintenance  ration  f 

Mr.  Glover:  We  first  must  have  a  maintenance  ration.  A 
balanced  ration  does  not  work  the  same  with  all  kinds  of  cows. 
This  is  a  maintenance  ration  and  work  ration  combined. 
Certain  kinds  of  food  have  sufficient  nutriment  in  them,  but  it 
is  locked  up  in  such  a  way  that  no  animal  can  get  it  out  of  the 
food.  We  must  always  consider  the  digestibility  of  feed.  Com 
chop  means  the  ground  corn  including  the  bran.  Com  meal  is 
another  term.  We  do  not  feed  bolted  com  meal  to  cows.  It  is 
better  ground  coarse  for  the  cow.  Now,  the  cost  of  that  com 
chop  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound;  bran  is  about 
the  same.  That  is  six  cents,  and  clover  hay  we  value  at  about 
$6.00  a  ton ;  that  makes  about  two  cents  for  the  clover  hay ;  sil- 
age at  $2.50  a  ton,  makes  about  five  cents  for  the  silage;  about 
thirteen  cents  I  think  that  ration  could  be  made  for,  and  when 
fed  to  dairy  cows,  should  produce  twenty-five  pounds  of  stand- 
ard milk. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  And  milk  averaged  for  the  year  a  little  less 
than  a  dollar  a  hundred  at  the  creamery  and  the  farmers  had 
their  skim  milk  back. 

Mr.  Taylor :  That  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  is  worth  thirty 
cents. 

Mr.  Glover:  No,  the  market  price  of  butter  last  week  was 
27  cents. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Many  creamery  men  are  buying  butter  fat 
in  the  creamery  and  paying  the  full  price  for  butter. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  But  it  is  not  worth  thirty  cents  to  the  far- 
mer, we  want  the  net  returns  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Glover:  Let  us  say  twenty-seven  cents.  Then  the  man 
has  made  fourteen  cents  on  thirteen  cents  worth  of  feed ;  that  is 
he  has  marketed  thirteen  cents'  worth  of  his  farm  products  to  a 
dairy  animal  which  has  returned  him  twenty-seven  cents.    You 
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arc  all  looking  for  good  markets;  I  wonder  if  you  are  all  con- 
sidering the  markets  you  have  in  your  own  barns,  whether  they 
are  good  or  not?  Sometimes  they  are  the  kind  of  a  market  that 
we  should  not  take  our  feed  to. 

I  want  to  speak  of  an  experience  that  I  had  in  Illinois  where  I 
went  from  farm  to  farm  and  tested  dairy  herds.  On  one  of  my 
trips  I  went  to  a  certain  man's  place  and  he  says,  **Our  baby  is 
not  doing  well,  we  don't  know  what  the  trouble  is;  we  give  it 
our  own  herd's  milk."  I  said,  **I  believe  I  know  what  is  the  trou- 
ble." I  want  to  say,  first,  that  I  did  not  advise  those  men  that 
I  saw  on  their  farms,  to  feed  any  different  way  than  their  nat- 
ural way  the  first  year.  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  would  do, 
and  then  I  wanted  to  start  them  feeding  for  a  profit  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  I  said  to  this  man,  **Mr.  Smith,  you  are  not  feeding 
your  cows  right  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Let  us  see 
what  your  ration  is."  So  we  looked  into  the  kind  of  ration  that 
was  being  fed  and  we  found  the  cows  were  getting  more  carbohy- 
drates than  they  could  handle  and  keep  in  healthy  condition  and 
not  nearly  enough  protein  in  order  to  produce  normal  milk.  The 
result  was  that  the  cows  were  in  very  poor  health  and  the  man 
was  losing  money  on  them.  I  said  **You  better  give  your  baby 
some  condensed  milk."  He  tried  that  and  the  baby  came  out 
all  right,  it  thrived.  I  could  tell  you  many  instances  like  that, 
I  could  also  show  you  how  the  next  year,  when  we  changed  the 
feeding  and  fed  a  balanced  ration,  how  the  same  cows  produced 
sixty  pounds  more  butter  fat  per  cow  than  they  did  in  the  first 
year,  and  they  were  healthy,  they  looked  well.  Ilis  ration  costs 
him  less  because  he  sold  some  of  his  feed  and  bought  other  feed 
that  was  better  adapted  to  combine  with  his  feed  than  those  he 
had  grown  on  his  farm. 

Prof.  Emery:  Will  a  cow  eat  eighteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  a 
day? 

Mr.  Glover:  Oh,  yes,  they  will  eat  twenty.  I  have  been  a 
little  conservative,  because  timothy  hay  as  a  rule  is  worth  more 
on  the  market  than  alfalfa  hay. 

Mr.  Rietbrock:    You  mean  it  brings  more  money? 

Mr.  Glover:  Yes,  perhaps  I  misspoke  myself.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  problems  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  is  true  that 
in  some  localities  timothy  hay  will  really  sell  for  more  in  the 
market  than  alfalfa.    It  does  not  in  Wisconsin,  though  it  selb 
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for  more  than  clover  hay  even  here.  Therefore  I  hardly  know 
Avhat  value  to  put  on  the  alfalfa  hay  on  the  farm. 

Ex-  Gov.  Hoard :  Take  it  at  the  price  it  has  been  selling  in 
Fort  Atkinson,  $12  a  ton. 

Mr.  Glover:  That  means  that  the  hay  would  cost  about  ten 
cents,  and  the  com  would  cost  about  six,  and  that  would  make 
sixteen  cents.  Of  course  it  doesn't  cost  you  that  much  to  grow 
it. 

Prof.  Emery:  Then  shall  we  remove  our  silos  and  raise  al- 
falfa ? 

Mr.  Glover:  No,  you  need  them  both;  alfalfa  and  silage  make 
a  splendid  combination,  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  of  silage 
and  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  You  have  not  used  silage  in  your  illustra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Glover:  No,  what  I  want  to  compare  here  is  the  value 
of  timothy  hay  with  alfalfa,  the  relative  amount  of  milk  that 
can  be  made  from  them.  That  is  what  you  are  looking  for. 
You  grow  an  acre  of  timothy  hay,  and  feed  a  certain  amount  of 
com  and  you  cret  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  while  half 
an  acre  of  alfalfa  and  the  same  amount  of  com  will  give  you 
fifty-five  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

]Mr.  Taylor:  But  in  order  to  produce  that  amount  of  milk 
you  have  to  have  a  certain  class  of  cows. 

Mr.  Glover:  Yes,  we  must  have  dairy  cows,  bred  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  kept  under  certain  conditions,  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  problem  of  right  dairying. 

A  Member :  Will  you  get  it  in  the  shape  of  fat  if  you  don 't 
got  it  in  the  shape  of  milk? 

Mr.  Glover:  That  would  not  be  a  dairj^  cow.  A  dairy  cow 
that  is  milking  and  properly  fed,  does  not  put  fat  on  her  body. 

The  Chairman:  While  the  most  important  part  of  this  sub- 
ject; is  this  alfalfa  phase,  at  the  same  time  we  have  invited  Mr. 
Cobum  here  to  talk  alfalfa  to  us  so  that  we  do  not  want  to  ex- 
haust this  subject  now. 

Prof.  Emery:  In  that  second  chart,  you  have  forty  pounds 
of  silage  and  four  pounds  of  com  chop.  There  was  a  something 
said  in  connection  with  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  yesterday  about 
getting  along  with  four  pounds  of  com  chops  and  four  pounds 
of  bran. 
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Mr.  Glover:  I  don't  think  we  just  understood  one  another 
fully  yesterday,  and  I  would  like  to  put  that  a  little  differently. 
We  must  remember  that  Professor  Haecker  plants  his  com  close 
together  so  that  it  comes  up  very  thick  and  does  not 
make  a  staJk  much  larger  than  my  finger.  It  may  develop  a 
small  nubbin,  but  not  an  ear.  Now,  then,  the  nutriment  in  that 
is  distributed  in  the  stalk  and  the  leaves.  The  stalk  has  not 
thrown  all  the  nutriment  into  an  ear  and  there  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  crude  fiber  developed.  If  you  plant  your  com  so 
that  it  will  develop  ears,  after  a  certain  time  the  nutriment  goes 
over  into  the  ear  and  the  stalk  begins  to  harden. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Then  you  have  one  more  proposition,  that 
is  the  larger  production  per  acre. 

Mr.  Glover:  You  can  grow  more  of  that  kind  of  com  per 
acre  and  the  cow  that  gets  forty  pounds  of  that  com,  grown 
where  the  ear  was  not  allowed  to  develop,  will  give  you  just  as 
much  milk.  The  chemist  takes  it  into  the  laboratory  and  ana- 
lyzes it  and  he  says  that  silage  has  just  as  much  nutriment  to 
the  hundred  pounds  as  silage  that  had  the  ears  on  it;  but  it  is 
in  the  stalk.  What  difference  does  it  make  so  long  as  you  are 
feeding  a  definite  amount  of  nutriment? 

Prof.  Emerj- :  Relatively,  how  much  more  corn  to  the  acre 
is  produced  in  that  manner  than  as  ordinarily  planted? 

Mr.  Glover :     I  should  say  over  twenty  per  cent  more. 

Prof.  Emerj':  And  does  not  Professor  Haecker  also  claim 
that  it  has  a  larger  proportion  of  protein? 

]\Ir.  Glover:  Yes,  but  you  know  Wisconsin  silage  has  a  little 
larger  per  cent  of  protein  than  com  grown  south  of  us,  so  per- 
haps it  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  method  of  planting  as  to  the 
climatic  conditions.  Here  silage  averages  1.2  pounds  of  di- 
gestible protein,  while  farther  south  it  is  only  .9  of  a  pound. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Professor  Haecker  has,  by  his  experiments, 
upset  some  of  our  ideas  that  we  got  sonic  years  ago,  but  I  know 
that  long  before  we  made  any  silage  I  and  other  dairymen  used 
to  plant  some  com  for  fodder  com,  we  would  put  in  a  bushel 
and  a  half  or  two  bushels  to  the  acre  and  I  fancy  that  is  some- 
thing like  Professor  Haecker  plants  it,  and  it  grew  up  fine 
stalks  and  no  ears  to  amount  to  anything.  The  stalks  were  soft 
and  the  cows  used  to  eat  them  up  clean,  but  the  agricultural 
professors  and  teachers  in  those  days  told  us  that  had  very  lit- 
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tie  nutriment  in  it.  They  said  that  com  needs  lots  of  sunshine 
to  make  the  nutriment  in  it  and  when  it  was  planted  so  very 
thick  there  was  very  little  nutriment  in  it  compared  with  com 
that  was  planted  a  little  thinner  so  that  the  sun  could  shine  in 
it.  Well,  of  course,  I  was  going  to  follow  these  teachers,  so  I 
planted  corn  about  eight  quarts  to  the  acre  and  I  got  as  many 
tons  to  the  acre  as  I  did  when  I  planted  it  thicker,  especially  in 
the  dry  seasons,  and  I  thought  it  was  better,  because  it  had  al- 
most as  much  com,  if  not  fully  as  much  as  it  would  have  had 
if  it  was  planted  four  quarts  to  the  acre  and  every  stalk  had  an 
ear  on,  a  small  ear.  Now,  I  am  not  taking  issue  with  any  of  the 
speakers  or  with  Professor  Haecker,  and  I  am  trying  to  learn 
yet  all  I  can  about  it,  but  I  think  this  is  quite  an  important 
question,  and  we  would  like  light  on  it.  One  question  is,  does 
it  here  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  or  in  latitudes  farther  south  than 
this,  have  as  much  nutriment  in  it  when  it  is  planted  so  thick 
that  the  sun  cannot  shine  in  it  and  it  does  not  have  any  ears  on 
it  ?     That  is  a  question  that  we  want  settled. 

It  may  be  different  way  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota 
where  the  sun  shines  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day  in  the  ' 
summer  time,  and  it  shines  brightly,  and  they  don't  have  any 
clouds.     But  this  theory  may  be  all  wrong  for  us. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Sunshine  puts  in  the  carbohydrates.  It 
does  not  put  in  the  proteins,  it  doesn't  put  in  the  nitrogen.  It 
puts  in  the  sugar,  the  carbohydrates  and  starchy  matter. 

Mr.  Glover:  I  think  Mr.  Goodrich  made  a  good  point.  It 
may  not  be  good  practice  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Everett :  You  are  not  prepared  to  advise  the  farmers 
of  Southern  Wisconsin  to  raise  corn  without  an  ear? 

Mr.  Glover :    No,  I  am  not. 

Prof.  Emery:  According  to  your  chart  it  is  apparent  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  all  to  drop  silage  and  raise  alfalfa 
and  feed  that  with  the  com  ? 

Mr.  Glover:  We  have  a  balanced  ration  here.  The  feeding 
problem  is  too  big  to  cover  all  at  once.  .You  take  cottonseed  meal 
and  corn  and  timothy  hay  and  you  can  get  a  balanced  ration, 
but  the  combination  is  not  good.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  a 
very  concentrated  food  in  cottonseed  meal  and  com  and  we 
know  that  the  cow  wants  a  bulky  food.  Moreover  it  is  dry;  it 
is  not  succulent,  and  we  all  know  that  the  cow  needs  a  certain 
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amount  of  succulent  food,  and  that  you  get  in  your  silage.  The 
alfalfa  cohk^s  along  and  supplies  you  with  the  protein  that 
com  silage  lacks.  It  also  lacks  another  element  that  tends  to 
keep  the  cow's  bowels  in  good  condition.  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  to  follow  in  making  up  these  ration  formulas, 
but  they  are  good  guides  for  the  intelligent  feeder.  To  start 
with,  the  cow  needs  succulent  food;  she  needs  bulky  food;  and 
then  she  needs  grain  food,  according  to  the  amount  of  milk  flow. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  very  many  dairy  bred  cows  in 
the  United  States,  weighing  a  thousand  pounds,  that  are 
capable  of  handling  economically  over  ten  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  for  any  length  of  time,  and  keeping  in  good  physical  con- 
dition and  raising  good  strong  calves. 

Secy.  Burchard:  Why  silage?  This  in  a  way  would  seem 
to  indicate  your  preference  for  feeding  cows  forty  pounds  of 
silage,  a  little  clover  hay,  some  corn  chop,  but  why  silage  for 
Wisconsin  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     It  is  an  economic  question. 

Mr.  Glover:  It  is  the  cheapest  feed  you  can  raise  for  a  cow 
*and  she  needs  succulent  feed. 

Prof.  Emery:  Was  it  true  that  some  of  the  feeders  at  St. 
Louis  found  they  could  lessen  very  much  the  quantity  of  silage 
and  substitute  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Glover:  We  are  looking,  not  for  a  brief,  phenomenal 
flow,  but  for  the  most  profitable  flow  for  a  year;  and  not  for 
this  year  alone,  but  for  this  year  jind  for  the  coming  years  be- 
sides. For  instance,  in  the  Elgin  district,  some  men  have 
adopted  a  system  of  feeding  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  grain 
per  day,  crowding  their  cows,  but  their  cows  do  not  stand  that 
but  four  or  five  years.  The  true  dairymen  cannot  afford  to  feed 
cattle  like  that.  ^Moreover,  do  not  understand  that  I  believe  in 
scanty  feeding.  I  believe  in  liberal  feeding,  but  make  the  bulk 
of  your  feed  rouphage,  alfalfa,  com  silage.  You  can  grow 
those  things  here,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  made  this  ration  for 
Waukesha  county.  You  can  all  have  silos,  you  can  all  have 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  I  could  put  down  a  ration  of  clover  hay 
that  would  look  just  as  well  to  you  and  it  would  be  a  balanced 
ration,  but  the  cow  would  not  keep  up  her  maximum  flow. 

^f r.  Goodrich :    We  have  to  put  in  some  grain  with  the  alfalfa. 
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Mr.  Glover:  •  Yes,  and  I  would  chop  the  alfalfa  and  mix  the 
grain  with  it. 

Mr.  Goodrich:    What  is  the  matter  with  com  meal? 

Mr.  Glover :  All  right,  you  can  have  that,  but  I  never  would 
feed  a  cow  com  chop  alone. 

Prof.  Emery:  But  what  are  we  novices  to  do?  Brother 
Goodrich  tells  us  he  wants  com.  Brother  Taylor  says  to  take  no 
account  of  the  com. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  No,  he  says  a  ton  of  com  doesn't  make  any 
more  difference  than  a  ton  of  silage,  good  silage. 

]\Ir.  Glover:  This  fodder  com  has  not  taken  the  nutriment 
out  of  the  stalk  and  made  an  ear  out  of  it,  but  it  has  that  nu- 
triment in  it.  The  stalk  of  com  that  Professor  Haecker  talks 
about  has  the  nutriment  in  the  stalk  and  it  has  not  made  an  ear. 
The  stalk  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  talking  about  yesterday  had  pro- 
duced an  ear  of  com. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  The  stalk  stops  growing  and  the  ear  de- 
velops from  the  stalk  after  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  Glover:  Yes,  and  when  we  put  corn  in  the  silo  with  de- 
veloped ears  on  it,  we  want  to  take  it  just  as  it  stops  taking  the 
nutriment  from  the  soil. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  would  like  you  to  illustrate  one  thing 
more,  and  that  is  the  combination  of  com  and  ensilage  and  al- 
falfa hay  making  an  almost  perfect  ration. 

Mr.  Glover:     Corn  goes  well  with  alfalfa. 

That  is  another  thing  in  studying  feeding,  we  must  learn  the 
combinations  of  feeds  that  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  cow. 

Prof.  Emery:  You  don't  clear  up  my  trouble.  Here  is 
Brother  Taylor,  a  very  eminent  feeder,  and  he  says  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  corn  when  you  are  feeding  silage,  while  Brother 
Goodrich  says,  reckon  with  the  com  and  that  seems  to  be  in  con- 
flict. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  They  have  always  been  fighting  one  an- 
other, but  I  want  to  say  one  w^ord  right  here.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  my  barn,  I  find  that  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay' a  day  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  com  ensilage  with  corn  in 
it  that  runs  seventy-five  baskets  to  the  acre,  makes  an  almost 
perfect  ration  and  it  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  cost  of  my  grain 
ration  fifty  per  cent.  If  I  was  feeding  eight  pounds  for  my 
grain  ration  a  day,  say,  five  pounds  of  bran  and  three  pounds 
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of  ground  barley,  I  can  get  from  my  cows  on  the  -average  about 
as  much  milk  cutting  that  grain  ration  right  in  two  and  feed- 
ing com  silage  and  alfalfa.  I  could  not  do  that  without  the 
silage ;  I  couldn  't  do  it  with  timothy  hay.  There  is  the  economy 
of  the  silo ;  in  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  make  a  cheap  ration  by 
adding  that  silage,  a  very  cheap  ration.  And  they  do  not  ask 
me  how  much  my  milk  costs,  do>vn  in  the  St.  Louis  market  or  the 
Chicago  market ;  that  is  my  business  at  this  end  of  it,  the  farm 
end,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  the  milk.  I  can't  aflfect  the 
market  over  there,  not  a  minute,  not  a  penny,  but  I  can  aflfect 
it  at  the  farm  end  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the  milk  is 
going  to  cost  me,  and  there  is  where  my  head  must  come  in, 
there  is  where  my  mind  must  do  its  work  and  that  is  where  nine- 
tenths  of  the  farmers  pay  no  attention  whatever. 

They  are  looking  over  at  the  creamery  all  the  while  and  ask- 
ing, **irow  much  are  we  going  to  get  for  our  milkf"  All  the 
time  looking  over  there  and  never  paying  any  attention  as  to 
how  much  the  milk  is  going  to  cost  to  produce.  I  tell  you  the 
farmer  is  not  the  master  of  any  other  spot  or  place,  except  his 
own  farm,  and  the  farm  end  of  this  proposition  is  the  big  end, 
and  it  has  the  least  amount  of  brain  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  Glover:  I  want  to  say  one  thing  further  in  regard  to 
that  herd.  Last  year  that  herd  received  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  of  grain  daily  and  they  averaged,  young  and  old,  every- 
thing in  the  herd,  321  pounds  of  fat,  equivalent  to  375  pounds 
of  butter,  practically  7,000  pounds  of  milk.  That  is  the  Gov- 
ernor's herd. 

^Ir.  Everett:  Hoard's  proposition  is  the  best  one  that  has 
been  presented  in  this  convention. 

Mr.  Glover:  A  half  an  acre  produces  two  tons  of  alfalfa. 
You  see  by  these  figures  that  this  one-half  acre  of  alfalfa  will 
produce  twice  as  much  milk  as  one  acre  of  timothy  hay — ^\vith 
same  grain  feed,  of  course. 

^^Ir.  Thompson :  And  you  take  the  fertilizing  value  to  the 
land  and  there  is  another  additional  element. 

A  Member :  Have  you  any  comparison  of  alfalfa  with  silage 
in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Glover:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  compare  these  things  be- 
cause they  are  quite  different;  we  must  have  our  alfalfa  to 
feed  with  our  silage.    Some  men  will  say  that  bran  is  worth 
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twice  as  much  to  feed  to  the  dairy  cow  as  corn  chop.  It  isn't 
so  always ;  com  chop  may  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  bran  under 
certain  conditions.  It  depends  on  what  your  other  feed  is.  A 
man  has  got  to  study  these  things  out. 

A  Member:  You  would  not  need  as  much  com  meal  if  you 
had  corn  silage. 

Mr.  Glover:  Not  nearly  so  much,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
can  feed  corn  chop  always  in  connection  with  alfalfa.  Com  in 
any  form  makes  a  good  combination  with  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Taylor:  My  friend,  Emery,  over  here,  is  uneasy.  He 
thinks  he  has  got  Qoodrich  and  me  at  loggerheads  with  e^ch 
other.  Evidently  he  was  whispering  yesterday  while  I  was 
speaking  and  did  not  get  the  force  of  my  remarks.  I  said  that 
forty  pounds  of  com  silage  that  grew  an  ear  on  every  stalk, 
which  was  planted  four  stalks  in  the  hill,  five  feet  in  the  rows, 
north  and  south,  where  the  sun  shone  on  the  stalk  and  on  the 
ground  and  developed  the  sugar  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  stalk 
very  largely,  that  was  the  kind  of  silage  that  I  liked  to  feed  to 
my  dairy  cows,  forty  pounds  a  day,  and  in  such  com  silage  there 
is  on  an  average  about  four  pounds  of  com  and  that  four 
pounds  of  corn  is  what  bothers  Brother  Emery,  but  it  does  not 
bother  the  cow  at  all. 

Prof.  Emery :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  take  no  reck- 
oning of  that  four  pounds  of  com ;  that  you  feed  just  as  much 
com  as  if  there  was  none  in  the  silage. 

Mr.  Taylor :  For  that  cow,  that  she  may  do  her  best  work  in 
the  dairy,  please  make  no  reckoning  of  that  amount  of  com  in 
that  day's  ration.  If  you  get  to  figuring  on  that  four  pounds 
you  will  be  withholding  some  more  feed  from  her  and  she  needs 
the  rest  of  her  feed  and  can  take  care  of  that  four  pounds,  be- 
cause her  digestive  capacity  is  greater  with  that  succulent  feed. 
I  did  not  intend  to  say,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  say  today,  that 
there  is  no  value  in  the  four  pounds  of  com  found-  in  the  ensil- 
age, but  please  call  it  **pie"  or  **cake''  or  ** dessert,''  *' extra," 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  don't  make  any  reckoning  of  it. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Don't  feed  any  less  of  anything  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

Mr.  Taylor:  No;  that  is  the  idea.  Don't  reckon  out  some- 
thing else  because  you  are  feeding  that  com  in  the  ensilage. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to  bring  up.    We  have  got 
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onto  two  lines  of  computation  j  we  are  computing  from  the  value 
of  tlie  com  stalk  with  an  ear  on  it  and  have  made  that  a  unit 
of  computation  in  making  up  the  ration  of  the  cow;  with  the 
Haecker  kind  of  com  grown  up  in  Minnesota,  there  he  made 
the  acre  of  ground  the  unit  of  computation,  and  so  there  was  in- 
consistency in  our  standpoints.  If  you  take  an  acre  of  ground 
and  make  that  the  unit  of  computation  in  growing  feed  for  a 
cow,  possibly  you  can  raise  more  food  elements  on  an  acre  of 
corn  planted  thick  than  planted  thin  and  it  may  be  a  reasonably 
well  balanced  ration.  Did  you  ever  think  that  oat  straw  was  a 
pretty  well  balanced  ration? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     It  is  for  paper  making. 

Mr.  Taylor :  It  is  for  the  cow  eating  it.  The  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  it. 

Secy.  Burchard:     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Pretty  near  it.  But  how  much  of  it  would 
you  have  to  eat  to  get  enough,  if  you  were  a  cow  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich:     It  is  one  to  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Then  I  am  way  oflf.  I  just  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  for  mentioning  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Goodrich :     Don 't  make  another  such  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Taylor:     No,  I  won't. 

A  Member:  Com  at  the  stage  you  put  it  into  the  silo,  the 
glazing  stage,  is  an  excellent  feed  for  an  animal  and  especially 
excellent  for  the  cow,  and  she  will  thrive  on  it  and  do  well  for 
a  time,  week  after  week.  If  you  feed  that  same  feed  put  into 
the  silo,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  and  not  give 
them  anything  else,  you  have  got  animals  that  are  ready  for 
the  bone  yard.  Doesn't  that  prove  the  fact  that  the  food  has 
lost  a  large  part  of  its  value  and  you  are  not  taking  out  what 
you  put  in? 

Mr.  Taylor :    No.     It  proves  that  it  is  not  a  balanced  ration. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  With  forty  pounds  of  silage,  you  are  feed- 
ing thirty  pounds  of  water.  With  your  dry  fodder,  if  you  feed 
sufficient  to  equal  the  forty  pounds  of  ensilage  you  have  only 
got  ten  pounds. 

The  Member :    But  if  they  will  do  well  on  that. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  They  won't.  If  you  continue  it  long 
enough  with  either  one,  she  will  not  live  on  silage  aJone  any  more 
than  she  will  on  com  fodder  alone. 
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PROFITABLE  MILK  FROM  THE  PRODUCERS'  STAND- 
POINT. 

1 

Charles  Liuse,  La  Crosse. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Linse  owns  two  farms  in  La  Crosse 
county  and  keeps  fifty  excellent  cows  on  each.  On  one  farm 
a  large  part  of  the  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  on  his  home 
farm  the  milk  is  delivered  to  a  high  class  trade  in  the  city  of  La 
Crosse. 

Mr.  Linse:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  I 
received  an  invitation  to  come  to  this  convention  and  address 
you  on  dairy  topics,  I  was  saying  to  myself,  now,  what  in  the 
world  can  you  tell  these  dairymen  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
but  what  they  already  know — may  be  much  better  than  yourself, 
and  I  strained  my  brains  very  much  for  days  to  think  of  some- 
thing new,  something  great,  something  that  might  interest  you, 
but  I  couldn't  think  of  any  thing  but  the  old  story  that  has" been 
talked  over  and  over,  and  so  if  I  fail  to  interest  you,  I  hope  you 
will  return  good  for  evil  and  let  me  hear  from  you  and  learn 
something  from  you.  That  is  what  I  am  after  always,  and  now 
I  give  you  what  I  have  got. 

Market  milk  from  the  producer's  standpoint  is  the  topic  be- 
fore us.  How  to  make  the  production  of  milk  most  profitable  is 
what  we  are  all  trying,  to  find  out.  But  what  course  to  follow  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  depends  so  much  on  personal  and  local 
conditions,  that  no  one  method  can  be  given  for  all  concerned  in 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  there  are  centain  general  principles 
which  must  be  observed  if  the  production  of  milk  is  to  be  profit- 
able at  all. 

To  make  the  production  of  any  article  profitable  three  points 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  namely:  cheapness  of  production, 
superior  quality  of  the  article  produced,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
a  good  market  for  it. 

In  our  case,  the  dairyman  or  milk  producer  must  aim  to  pro- 
duce milk  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  The  first  thing  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  is  good  cows.  If  he 
wants  to  produce  milk  profitably  he  must  have  daiiy  cows  from 
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a  dairy  breed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  who  under- 
stands his  business  would  undertake  to  produce  first  jelass  beef 
from  a  dairy  herd.  Notwithstanding,  that  these  facts  are  indii^ 
putable,  they  are  not  yet  fully  understood  and  realized  by  many 
farmers  engaged  chiefly  in  the  production  of  milk. 

But  the  best  cow  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  her  owner,  if 
he  failed  to  give  her  the  proper  food  and  care.    This  is  also  an 
undisputable  fact,  but  how  many  owners  of  cows  have  really 
grasped  this  simple  truth?    How  many  of  them  realize  that  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  food  merely  to  sustain  the  animal's 
life,  and  that  both  this  food  and  his  time  are  a  total  loss,  if  he 
does  not  supply  her  with  food  over  and  above  what  is  needed  to 
maintain  life,  in  order  to  produce  milk.    In  a  certain  sense  a 
cow  is  a  machine  which  transforms  food  into  milk.     To  make 
milk  production  profitable  that  machine  must  be  worked  to  its 
full  capacity.     The  owner  of  the  steam  engine  may  fire  his  en- 
gine, the  year  round,  with  just  enough  fuel  to  develop  sufficient 
power  to  turn  the  empty  wheels ;  so  a  man  may  feed  his  cow  just 
enough  to  keep  her  alive,  turning  an  empty  wheel,  so  to  speak. 
In  either,  fuel  and  feed  would  be  a  total  loss.    But  to  attain  the 
best  results  it  is  necessary  to  feed  not  only  the  proper  amount, 
we  must  also  feed  the  proper  kind  of  feed  to  our  cows.     So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  so-called  balanced 
ration,  that  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  feeding  in  detail, 
nor  try  to  establish  what  proportion  of  the  different  food  ele- 
ments a  ration  for  a  cow  should  contain ;  but  I  will  say — and  I 
know  it  to  be  true  by  my  own  experience^-that  a  succulent  food, 
fed  during  the  winter  season  is  a  great  aid  in  the  production  of 
milk.     In  the  earlier  days,  I  used  to  grow  turnips,  mangel- 
roots,  beets  and  carrots,  and  I  fed  them  to  my  cows  with  the  best 
results;  but  they  require  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  raise  and  to 
feed — enough  to  make  them  a  comparatively  expensive  food. 
Today  I  think  nothing  more  about  raising  these  roots  for  such 
purposes,  as  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  had,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  them,  a  succulent  food  in  the  shape  of  com  silage. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  will  and  must  say,  that  there  is  no  other  food 
produced  on  the  farm,  which  cheapens  the  production  of  milk  so 
much  as  com  silage. 

In  addition  to  good  food  a  cow  must  have  good  care,  if  she 
is  to  do  her  best.    Good,  warm,  comfortable  quarters  must  be 
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provided  for  her.  One  thing  that  has  always  been  a  surpirse 
to  me  is,  that  farmers  who  have  warm,  comfortable  stables  for 
their  cows  will  turn  them  out  in  the  cold  for  a  good  share  of  the 
day,  where  they  stand  in  the  yard  or  around  an  old  strawstack, 
all  crumpled  up  and  in  evident  misery  converting  their  food 
into  carbon,  to  keep  up  their  animal  heat,  instead  of  turning 
it  into  milk  for  their  owner.  What  can  be  the  object  of  such  a 
practice?  For  I  have  found  it  not  only  among  lazy,  shiftless 
farmers,  but  among  men  who  are  really  trying  to  do  their  best 
for  their  cows.  They  do  it  because  they  believe  a  cow  must  have 
exercise.  Now  this  idea  of  exercise,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, is  a  mistake.  I  have  found  that  my  cows  never  do  better 
than  when  they  have  the  least  exercise,  when  they  are  lying 
down,  chewing  their  cud  in  comfort,  and  putting  all  their  energy 
into  making  milk  for  me.  This  is  to  my  notion,  all  the  exercise 
a  cow  needs.  You  may  say,  '*What  about  their  health?  A 
cow  needs  exercise  for  her  health."  I  reply:  For  several  years 
I  have  kept  my  cows  in  the  bam  all  winter,  without  turning  them 
out  at  all  for  about  five  months  during  the  cold  season;  and  at 
the  spring  opening,  a  healthier  lot  of  cows  could  not  be  found  in 
the  state. 

We  have  been  aiming  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  milk  from  our 
cows,  but  quantity  alone  will  not  do  it,  we  must  have  quality  as 
w-ell  as  quantity,  to  make  dairying  a  success.  No  first  class 
article,  be  it  butter  or  cheese,  can  be  made  from  second  class 
milk.  Now  the  question  might  be  asked:  **What  constitutes  first 
class  milk?*'  My  answer  is:  The  milk  must  first  come  from  a 
healthy  cow,  kept  in  a  clean,  well  ventilated  stable,  free  from  all 
foul  odors ;  she  must  be  fed  with  wholesome  food,  free  from  all 
mould  and  decay;  the  milking  must  be  done  in  the  cleanest  pos- 
sible way.  The  milk  must  be  removed  from  the  stable  as  fast  as 
milking  proceeds,  and  cooled,  at  once,  to  a  temperature  of  45,  or 
at  least  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  While  certain  kinds  of  food 
sometimes  influences  the  flavor  of  milk,  yet  in  most  cases  when 
the  milk  is  ill-flavored  the  cause  lies  not  in  the  food  the  cow  eats, 
but  in  the  air  she  breathes.  It  is  the  foul  stable  odors  passing 
through  her  lungs  that  taint  the  milk.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  so-called  cow  or  animal  odor  in  milk.  For  years 
I  have  heard  some  of  our  best  dairymen,  and  even  professors, 
argue  this  animal  odor  question,  and  debate  as  to  how  to  get  rid 
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of  this  seemingly  necessary  evil.  Airing,  complete  airing  of 
the  milk,  was  the  remedy  recommended.  Now,  I  claim  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  animal  odor  in  milk,  at  least  nothing  that  caa 
be  properly  so-called.  The  milk  of  a  cow  that  eats  pure  foods 
and  breathes  pure  air  is  never  better  or  more  free  from  odors, 
than  when  in  her  udder.  We  know  that  certain  kinds  of  food 
and  plants,  and  also,  as  I  have  already  said,  foul  stable  odors, 
will  give  milk  a  bad  flavor.  But  these  odors  you  can  not  get  rid 
of  by  all  the  airing  you  may  give  the  milk. 

Now  a  few  more  words  as  to  how  a  man  should  market  his 
milk  so  as  to  get  the  largest  possible  return.     As  I  said  in  my 
opening  sentences,  a  man  must  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by 
his  own  circumstances  and  conditions;  what  may  prove  a  most 
profitable  method  for  one,  may  be  an  absolute  impossibility  for 
another.     My  own  experience  is  limited  to  making  butter  and 
selling  milk  at  retail,  direct  to  the  consumer.     I  have  never  sold 
a  pound  of  milk  to  a  factory.     I  have  made  butter  on  the  farm 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  for  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  selling  bottled  milk.     A  man  can  certainly  realize  more 
on  his  milk  by  making  it  into  butter  himself,  than  by  selling 
it  to  the  f  actor}\    Not  because  he  saves  the  expense  of  making — 
for  his  labor  is  worth  as  much  as  the  labor  of  the  butter-maker 
in  the  factory — ^but  because  he  can  make  an  article  superior  to 
that  of  the  factory,  and  can  therefore  demand  a  higher  price  for 
it.     Now  I  hope  that  my  friends,  the  buttermakers,  will  not  de- 
clare  me  an  outlaw  for  making  such  an  assertion.     They  must 
admit  that  the  farmer  has  full  control  over  his  cows  and  milk, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  some  one  else's 
skill  and  honesty ;  while  the  butter  maker  in  the  factory,  in  these 
particulars,  is  dependent  upon  a  great  number  of  persons,  over 
whom  he  has  little  or  no  control.     The  farmer,  therefore,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  creamery  in  making  the  finest  quality  of  but* 
ter.     But  in  order  to  reach  that  high  mark  of  perfection  which 
will  justify  him  in  demanding  a  high  price  for  his  butter,  a 
man  must  have  an  abundance  of  skill  and  patience  and  per- 
severance.    The  more  easy  way,  and  probably  the  better  way,  for 
the  average  farmer,  is  to  sell  his  milk  to  the  creamer>\ 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  at  present  selling  bottled  milk 
to  the  consumer.  If  a  man  lives  close  to  a  city  he  can  make 
this  quite  a  profitable  business;  but  that  he  will  find  that  skill 
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and  honesty  are  more  essential  to  this,  than  to  any  other  method 
of  marketing  millc.  A  man  has  to  build  up  a  reputation.  He 
must  be  known  as  a  strictly  honest  man ;  people  must  have  con- 
fidence in  him. 

The  successful  dairyman  must  be  progressive  and  a  student 
of  his  business;  he  must  attend  dairy  conventions,  read  dairy 
literature,  bulletins,  etc.,  and  mingle  with  successful  men  en- 
gaged in  the  same  kind  of  business.  In  short,  he  must  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind  in  order  that 
he  may  conduct  his  business  intelligently  and  derive  a  profit. 
Afore  than  this  he  must  do  a  little  advertising.  No  business  man, 
in  our  day,  thinks  for  a  moment  of  being  able  to  make  his  busi- 
ness a  success  without  advertising.  And  why  should  not  we 
farmers  make  use  of  ordinary  business  methods  in  marketing 
our  products?  **Yes,''  you  will  say,  **this  advertising  is  a  reg- 
ular nuisance;  in  most  cases  it's  a  swindle,  generally  there  is  no 
truth  in  it.*'  You  may  be  right — in  many  cases  it  is  a  hum- 
bug. But  at  the  same  time  many  thousands  of  good,  honest 
men  advertise,  and  prove  to  people  that  they  can  rely  on  w'hat 
they  tell  them.  Now  you  want  to  be  among  these  honest  ad- 
vertisers, and  tell  people  that  you  are  prepared  to  supply  them 
with  first  class  home  made  butter,  or  strictly  pure' milk;  and  if 
you  prove  what  you  tell  them,  success  will  be  yours. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  noted  in  some  of  the  remarks  made 
here  a  little  bit  of  antipathy  to  the  silo  question.  Governor 
Hoard  spoke  yesterday  of  how  many  more  silos  there  are  in 
Jefferson  county  than  in  Waukesha  county.  Now,  you  have 
heard  what  Mr.  Linse  says  about  the  silos,  and  I  hope  you  will 
go  for  him  as  hard  as  you  please,  and  I  believe  you  will  go  away 
from  here  ceasing  to  be  critical  of  silos.     Now,  go  at  him. 

Prof.  Emery:  At  what  time  do  you  feed  silage,  before  or 
after  milking,  or  do  you  pay  no  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Linse :  We  do,  we  milk  first,  before  we  feed  anything  in 
the  morning,  and  when  we  have  done  milking  we  feed  a  fodder 
7— D 
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ration,  which  contains  about — I  haven't  the  accurate  figures,  but 
it  is  a  bushel  basket  containing  about  two-thirds  silage  and  one- 
third  chopped  corn  stover  to  each  cow.  Some  will  eat  more  and 
some  less.  The  corn  silage  we  throw  out  in  the  evening  on  the 
feeding  floor  and  mix  it  with  the  corn  stover,  it  kind  of  softens 
it. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    One  softens  the  other. 

Mr.  Linse:  Yes,  and  the  cows  like  it  in  that  way,  and  I  am 
trying  to  please  the  cow.  We  mix  it  at  night  and  feed  it  the 
next  morning.  Then  they  get  their  ration  of  concentrated  food. 
One  man  brings  up  the  corn  silage  and  stover,  the  coarse  food, 
and  puts  it  in  the  manger,  and  another  man  follows  right  up 
with  the  concentrated  food  and  puts  it  right  on  the  silage  and 
they  eat  it  altogether. 

Prof.  Emery:     Do  the  cows  clean  up  all  this  dry  fodder? 

Mr.  Linse :  They  will  first  eat  the  parts  that  suit  them  best, 
as  all  cows  will  do  and  some  men,  and  then  they  will  go  for  the 
balance.  This  is  a  pretty  good  gauge,  not  to  overfeed.  They 
will  pick  out  the  best  and  if  they  have  too  much  they  will  not 
clean  it  all  up,  they  will  leave  a  fQw  nubbins  perhaps  and  we 
will  clean  out  the  manger. 

A  Member :     Did  you  ever  feed  any  corn  meal  ? 

Mr,  Linse:     Yes,  I  used  to,  sometimes. 

Ex-Gov,  Hoard :     What  is  your  concentrated  ration  ? 

Mr.  Linse:  At  present  I  am  feeding  wheat  shorts  and  dry 
brewers'  grains.  We  moisten  them  with  hot  water  about  six 
hours  before.  They  will  swell  up  and  soften  and  then  we  take 
these  grains  and  mix  them  right  with  the  dry  shorts  and  they 
make  a  very  nice  combination. 

The  Chairman:  I  remember  once,  Mr.  Linse,  that  you  fed 
the  refuse  from  a  mill,  screenings.  Was  there  any  particular 
reason  why  you  discontinued  that,  or  was  it  because  you  could 
not  get  the  screenings  any  more? 

Mr.  Linse:  I  fed  those  screenings  in  the  early  days,  when 
I  bought  them  very  cheap.  I  used  to  buy  them  for  three  or  four 
dollars  a  ton,  I  watched  the  elevators  and  when  the  time  came 
that  I  could  get  a  lot  of  them  cheap,  I  used  to  buy  fifty  or  a 
hundred  tons  and  fatten  cattle,  stock.  In  those  days  I  had  my 
own  grinding  apparatus  and  steam  outfit  and  I  steamed  all 
those  ground  screenings,  not  because  I  thought  they  were  more 
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nutritious,  but  these  screenings  contained  a  lot  of  foul  weeds. 
My  neighbors  got  onto  it  and  they  went  after  them,  too,  but 
they  didn't  steam  them  and  they  got  their  farms  all  full  of  all 
sorts  of  stuff.  I  steamed  mine  and  that  killed  those  seeds.  Now, 
screenings  are  so  much  looked  for  that  I  don't  buy  them  any 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  for  milch  cows  I  thought  these  seeds 
put  an  ill-flavor  into  the  milk.    Anyway  I  didn't  feed  any  more. 

Mr.  Race:  Are  those  brewers'  grains  with  molasses  or  just 
common  dried  grain  ? 

Mr.  Linse:    Just  common  dried  grain. 

Mr.  Dewey :     What  breed  of  cows  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Linse :  I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
about.  They  are  bred  on  the  old  farm  where  the  butter  is  made. 
But  I  am  now  engaged  in  the  milk  business  and  I  have  about 
two-thirds  Jerseys  and  one-third  of  other  cows.  A  man  engaged 
in  the  milk  business  finds  it  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  keep  an  even 
flow  from  hia  own  breeding,  and  he  must  have  that.  It  is  a 
pretty  hard  matter  to  get  those  cows  to  come  in  just  as  you  want 
the  milk,  over  the  whole  year.  Another  thing,  I  am  hardly 
getting  a  big  enough  price  so  I  can  afford  to  sell  all  straight 
Jersey  milk,  so  once  in  a  while  I  have  to  mix  in  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Dewey :     How  long  have  you  used  silos  ? 

Mr.  Linse:  Twenty-five  years,  coming  twenty-six.  If  I  re- 
member right,  my  silo  was  the  third  one  built  in  the  state.  They 
had  one  on  the  Experiment  Station  farm  and  Professor  Henry 
gave  me  at  that  time  an  introduction  to  a  man,  I  think  Dr. 
Weeks  of  Oconomowoc. 

Mr.  Philips:  Mr.  Linse  is  producing  just  as  clean  milk  as 
Mr.  Gurler,  but  he  hasn't  got  quite  the  market  that  Mr.  Gurler 
has. 

Mr.  Linse:  I  have  been  growing  silage  going  on  twenty-six 
years  and  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  growing  silage. 

Prof.  Emery:  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years,  do  you 
say  that  silage  is  the  cheapest  food  the  farmer  can  raise  ? 

Mr.  Linse :  It  produces  the  cheapest  milk  of  anything  you  can 
grow  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Dewey:  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  food  value  of 
the  silage  is  out  of  the  silage  itself,  or  do  you  get  better  returns 
out  of  your  other  food  from  feeding  silage  ? 

Mt.  Linse:    Well,  I  think  that  the  silage  itself  is  not  only  a 
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cheap  food,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  wholesome  food.  I  think 
that  the  little  acid  in  .the  silage  is  a  sort  of  a  digester — I  have 
got  that  idea,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  helps  the  digestion.  I  know  my  cows  never  have  been 
healthier  than  they  are  while  they  get  their  silage.  They  like  it 
and  they  do  well  on  it,  and  are  in  bright,  healthy,  good  condition. 

A  Member :     How  short  do  you  cut  your  silage  ? 

Mr.  Linse:  Not  quite  so  short  as  some,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  I  think,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  cutting  any  shorter. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Do  you  aim  to  feed  your  cows  a  variety  of 
food,  or  keep  them  right  straight  along  on  one  kind  of  forage 
or  one  kind  of  grain  for  months  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Linse:  Well,  they  get  a  variety,  but  about  the  same 
variety  pretty  much  during  the  winter  season.  It  is  a  little 
mixed  sometimes;  they  get  silage,  of  course,  every  day,  and  in 
combination  with  the  silage  I  have,  for  instance,  some  corn 
stover,  they  get  that  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Then  I  get  some 
oats,  cut  it  green,  make  hay  out  of  it,  but  sometimes  that  gets  to 
be  kind  of  tough.  I  cut  that  on  the  feed  machine  and  mix  it 
with  my  silage  and  they  will  eat  it  up  clean,  so  they  get  that  in 
combination  with  the  silage.  Then  sometimes  I  have  clover  hay. 
Unfortunately  the  last  two  winters  our  clover  got  killed  by  win- 
ter killing,  so  I  had  but  little.  This  I  cut  up  with  a  feed  cutter 
and  mix  with  the  silage.  They  get  one  ration  of  hay  of  what- 
ever kind  I  can  buy  or  raise  myself. 

Ex  Gov.  Hoard:  You  seem  to  be  quite  strongly  inclined  to 
making  a  chop  of  your  feed,  cutting  up  everything. 

]Mr.  Linse:  It  is  not  becaune  I  think  that  it  adds  anj'thing 
to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  cow  must  have  some  bulky 
food  that  is  coarse,  it  aids  digestion,  and  they  get  one  meal  along 
at  noon.  I  feed  them  just  what  they  like  to  eat.  When  they 
have  their  morning's  ration,  chopped  food  and  silage  and  con- 
centrated food,  notwithstanding,  that  we  take  the  best  care  in 
watching  those  cows  to  see  that  each  one  gets  what  she  wants, 
still  sometimes  a  cow  don't  get  quite  satisfied  and  so  this  noon 
ration  of  hay  comes  along  and  they  will  get  just  what  they  want 
to  eat.  Some  are  a  little  more  hungry  and  others  a  little  less. 
So  I  do  not  chop  up  the  food  because  I  think  it  is  of  more  value 
to  them,  not  because  it  is  more  digestible,  but  because  it  is  so 
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handy  to  feed,  it  is  more  easy  to  tandle.    We  always  feed  hay 
once  a  day. 

Mr.  Bace :     Did  you  ever  feed  any  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Linse:  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  have  not,  because  I 
haven't  got  it.     I  don't  think  I  can  raise  it  on  my  farm. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Have  you  tried  it? 

Mr.  Linse:  I  have  tried  it,  yes;  and  I  am  going  to  try  it 
again.  My  boy  is  commencing  to  experiment  on  it  I  think  in 
the  valley.  We  have  these  slopes  of  good,  rich  cley  soil,  with 
limestone  bottom,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  all  right,  providing 
it  doesn't  winter  kill. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  grow  on  that 
kind  of  land.  I  think  where  it  has  a  good  slope  it  will  do  better 
than  down  where  it  is  on  the  flat  land. 

Mr.  Linse:  We  shall  try  hard  to  raise  it.  I  have  tried  a 
little  on  the  place  where  I  am  now,  but  I  think  that  soil  is  not 
very  well  adapted  to  it,  at  least  it  did  not  do  well. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  never  have  visited  your  farm,  you  know, 
though  you  have  visited  mine,  but  I  thought  from  what  you 
said  that  you  put  a  very  high  value  upon  the  question  of  whether 
your  cows  get  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air.  How  do  you  ven- 
tilate your  stables  ? 

Mr.  Linse :     I  ventilate  on  the  King  system. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  your  judg- 
ment and  observation  in  the  thrift  and  tone  and  condition  of 
those  cattle  since  you  introduced  that  ventilation  system,  from 
what  obtained  before? 

Mr.  Linse :  I  did  not  have  exactly  the  present  system  that  I 
have  in  my  new  barn,  still  the  old  barn  was  well  ventilated,  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  as  long  as  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness.    My  stable  was  pretty  clear  from  foul  odors  always. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  For  how  long  did  I  understand  you  to 
state  in  your  paper  that  you  have  kept  your  cows  in  the  stable, 
was  it  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter? 

Mr.  Linse:     And  I  do  it  still. 

Mr.  Goodrich:     How  many  years  have  you  practiced  that? 

Mr.  Linse :  This  is  the  third  vear.  Even  on  the  old  farm  I 
did  keep  my  cows  in  for  weeks  at  a  time,  in  severe,  cold,  stormy 
weather,  and  then  turned  them  out,  but  I  found  that  the  change, 
after  they  were  kept  in  the  barn  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then 
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turned  out  again  for  a  few  days,  did  not  seem  to  work  well-  It 
is  much  better  to  get  the  cows  accustomed  to  staying  in,  if  you 
keep  them  in  at  all,  or  if  you  turn  them  out  at  all,  turn  them  out 
a  little  every  day  if  it- is  only  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Goodrich:    Do  you  water  in  the  bam? 

Mr.  Linse:     Yes. 

A  Member :    How  do  you  tie  them  in  the  barn  ? 

Mr.  Linse :     I  use  the  so-called  Bidwell  stalls. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Where  you  keep  cows  in  the  bam  in  that 
way,  there  must  be  sufl5cient  warmth  so  that  they  gire  a  good 
flow  of  milk. 

Mr.  Linse :     Oh,  certainly. 

Ex.  Grov.  Hoard :  Now,  then,  under  those  circumstances  it 
becomes  imperatively  necessary,  doesn't  it,  that  these  cows  hare 
pnre  air;  otherwise,  there  is  where  tuberculosis  is  going  to  get 
in  its  work,  from  a  lack  of  ventilation  and  the  cows  confined. 

Mir.  Linse:  Now,  on  this  question  of  pure  air,  even  if  you 
turn  out  the  cows  part  of  the  time  during  the  day,  if  they 
breathe  foul  air  in  that  stable  for  one-half  the  time  it  is  just  as 
bad,  I  don't  know  but  it  is  worse  if  they  are  turned  into  the 
cold  after  breathing  that  warm,  foul  air  twelve  hours? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  We  are  coming  rapidly  to  understand  that 
we  have  got  to  f uniish  pure  air  to  our  cows. 

Mr.  Taylor:    Not  very  rapidly. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Tuberculosis  is  making  men  understand  it. 
They  have  killed  three  herds  in  my  township  in  the  past  six 
months,  and  every  one  of  them  poisoned  to  death  by  the  deliber- 
ate stupidity  of  the  owner,  and  you  couldn't  make  either  of  those 
men  listen  a  minute  to  any  instruction  or  any  thought.  But 
the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  though  they  do  grind  fine,  and 
those  three  men  lost  herds  varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty-one 
(ows.  Now,  they  are  willing  to  say,  **Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do?" 

A  Member :  Don 't  you  think  that  the  feed  had  something  to 
do  with  that?  Don't  you  think  that  these  people  were  feeding 
some  of  this  rotten,  ground  food? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  No,  tuberculosis  is  not  a  food  disease;  it  is 
a  germ  disease;  the  same  as  smallpox.  Small^pox  doesn't  couae 
from  what  you  eat,  it  comes  from  a  germ. 
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A  Member :  Do  not  the  condensers  object  to  the  by-products 
which  you  say  you  feed? 

Mr.  Linse :  I  can  *t  see  why  this  by-product,  if  it  is  in  proper 
condition,  is  in  any  way  injurious  at  all.  My  customers  would 
object  ver}^  much  to  my  feeding  w^et  brewers'  grains  because 
they  will  produce  a  fermentation  very  rapidly. 

Secy.  Burchard :     And  because  they  foul  the  manger. 

Mr.  Linse:  Yes;  while  the  dried  brewers'  grains  come  direct 
from  the  malt  kettle,  they  go  through  the  press  and  are  dried  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  perhaps  they  are  run  over  some  kind 
of  a  machine  that  dries  them.  At  any  rate  they  make  one  of  the 
best  feeds  we  know  of;  my  cows  have  never  done  better  than 
since  I  fed  dried  grains. 

A  Member :     Did  you  ever  feed  malt  sprouts  ? 

Mr.  Linse :  I  fed  a  few,  years  ago.  I  think  they  are  a  good 
thing,  but  I  can't  buy  them  in  La  Crosse.  Our  w^se  lawmakers 
have  made  a  law,  as  I  understand,  that  every  dealer  in  these  by- 
products, brewers  and  mills,  have  to  pay  a  license,  and  we  have 
only  one  large  brewery  in  La  Crosse  which  handles  these  grains, 
at  the  same  time  the  brewers  there  sell  them  in  wet  state,  they 
have  ten  times  as  much  of  these  malt  sprouts,  and  they  are  ex- 
cellent feed,  they  are  the  highest  protein  of  any  by-product,  ex- 
cept gluten  feed,  but  they  tell  me  they  can  sell  all  their  malt 
sprouts,  but  they  won't  pay  the  license. 

A  Member :  Can  you  give  the  dairymen  a  list  of  what  ought 
to  be  fed  and  ought  not  to  be  fed  to  dairy  cows  in  the  shape  of 
these  by-products  ? 

Mr.  Linse :  Well,  I  don 't  know  of  any  by-product  that  would 
be  injurious  to  a  cow. 

A  Member:    Have  you  fed  any  of  these  distillery  slops? 

Mr.  Linse :  No,  I  never  fed  any,  and  I  suppose  I  would  not 
feed  them,  but  all  other  things — ^by-products — ^bran  and  shorts 
and  other  foods,  oil  meal  certainly  is  a  splendid  food.  Gluten 
feed  I  never  fed.  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  feeding  any  of 
those  things.  • 

A  Member :  Then  you  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  more  the 
way  a  man  feeds  it  than  the  food  itself? 

Mr.  Linse:  Well,  all  those  foods  can  be  overdone  and  if  you 
feed  to  excess,  you  will  injure  your  cows'  digestive  organs  and 
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if  a  cow  does  not  digest  well,  she  will  produce  ill-flavored  milk 
and  unhealthy  milk. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Have  you  ever  tried  ground  barley? 

Mr.  Linse :  I  have  not.  ]\Iy  son  has  this  winter,  and  he  says 
his  cows  are  doing  very  well.  He  doesn  't  feed  it  alone,  he  mixes 
it  with  bran. 

Ex-Qov.  Hoard:  It  is  one  of  the  best  combinations  I  have 
ever  got  a  hold  of ;  say,  you  arc  giving  a  five-pound  ration,  three 
pounds  bran  and  two  pounds  barley  meal  with  your  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Linse :     I  haven 't  alfalfa,  I  would  have  to  double  that. 

Secy.  Burchard:  I  simply  want  to  say  in  reply  to  certain 
questions  here  about  the  dried  grains,  that  at  a  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  dairymen,  Dr.  Jordan  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  treated  this  subject,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  a  scientist,  but  from  actual  feeding,  and  he  says,  there  is  no 
better  feed,  whether  for  the  health  of  the  cow  or  the  healthf ul- 
ness  of  the  milk,  than  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  dried 
distillers'  grains,  too.  Now,  there  is  a  well  founded  objec- 
tion against  distillery  slop  and  there  is  a  well  founded 
objection  against  wet  brewers'  grains,  not  because  it  is 
inherent  in  the  grains  or  the  slop  when  the  cow  gets  it,  but 
because  they  are  almost  invariably  sure  to  befoul  the  mangers 
and  the  bam,  to  make  places  around  in  the  cracks  where  bacteria 
will  grow  and  multiply,  to  become  rotten,  and,  of  course,  to  give 
off  more  or  less  offensive  odors  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
taint  the  milk  more  or  less  as  they  go  into  the  cow's  nostrils  and 
through  the  nostrils  into  the  lungs  and  into  the  blood  and  into 
the  milk. 

Mr.  Race:  I  would  like  to  ask  will  it  pay  the  common  run 
of  farmers,  will  they  think  it  good  business,  to  sell  barley  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  a  cent  a  pound,  and  pay  five  dollars  a  ton 
for  wet  grains  w-hen  it  takes  about  four  tons  of  wet  grains  to 
make  one  of  dry  feed? 

Mr.  Goodrich :  That  would  be  the  same  as  $20  a  ton  for  the 
dried  grain. 

Secy,  Burchard :     And  $20  a  ton  for  the  barley. 

Mr.  Race :    What  is  the  process  of  producing  these  wet  grains? 

Secy.  Burchard:  They  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates from  the  barley,  so  that  a  pound  of  brewers'  grains 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  protein  than  does  the  bar- 
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ley,  just  the. same  as  bran  contains  a  larger  per  cent  of  protein 
than  wheat  from  which  it  is  made,  because  in  milling  the  wheat, 
they  have  taken  out  the  starchy  portion  but  have  left  a  large 
part  of  the  protein,  that  was  in  the  wheat  kernel,  with  the  bran, 
so  that  you  get  a  larger  proportion  of  protein  in  your  malt 
sprouts  or  your  dried  grains,  than  you  do  in  the  original 
barley. 

Mr.  Race:     But  if  you  balance  that  barley  with  other  food? 

Secy.  Burchard:     I  had  occasion  just  the  other  day  to  answer 
that  question.     The  question  came  in,  whether  a  man  could  feed 
wet  brewers'  grains  in  place  of  com  meal  to  balance  up  a  ration, 
and  I  was  first  disposed  to  answer  no,  of  course;  but  on  reflection, 
I  did  not  know  why  we  could  not  do  that.      Of  course  the  wet 
brewers'  grains  would  increase  the  amount  of  protein  in  the 
ration  and  make  it  much  more  than  was  really  necessary  for  the 
cow,  but  the  scientists  tell  us  that  the  cow  can  use  the  protein  for 
exactly  the  same  purposes  that  she  uses  the  carbohydrates ;  that 
is,  its  fuel  value  is  practically  the  same,  and  after  she  has  used 
suiBcient  protein  to  make  her  milk  and  her  muscles,  she  would 
turn  the  surplus  over  toward  making  heat,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  five  pounds  of  the  wet  grains  were  practically 
equivalent,  in  feeding  value  for  all  purposes,  to  one  pound  of 
com,  and  corn  and  barley  are  quite  similar,  you  know.     So  I 
think  that  if  a  farmer  should  sell  his  barley  for  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  or  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  buy  the  wet  grains  at  five 
dollars,  he  is  making  about  an  even  trade ;  providing  now,  when 
he  uses  his  wet  grains,  that  he  gets  them  fresh  and  that  he  feeds 
them  fresh  and  that  he  is  very  careful  about  the  receptacles  in 
which  he  feeds  them  and  does  not  let  a  lot  gather  round  in  the 
comers,  etc.     If  he  had  an  old  fashioned  butter  bowl  to  feed 
out  of,  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing ;  or  if  he  would  make  a  mod- 
em cement  manger,  rounding  all  the  comers  so  there  will  be  no 
good  place  for  an  accumulation  in  comers,  just  as  llr.  Searles 
said  about  the  milk  pail.    You  don 't  want  a  pail  or  any  other 
milk  vessel  to  have. these  ordinary  seams,  but  you  want  them 
flushed  up  full,  solid,  so  there  shall  be  no  little  cracks  for  par- 
ticles of  milk  to  accumulate  in.     It  is  just  the  same  way  with 
your  mangers,  you  must  avoid  cracks  and  corners.     The  modern 
cement  manger  is  an  excellent  thing  and  the  cow  washes  it  out 
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very  cleanly  every  time,  if  yon  do  not  overfeed  her,  with  that 
excellent  cleaner,  her  tongue. 

Mr.  Walter  Jones:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  product 
that  might  be  used  profitably,  and  that  is  beet  pulp.  How  is 
that  for  a  feed  ? 

Mr.  Linsef    I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  I  never  fed  it. 

Mr.  Jones:  We  have  a  beet  sugar  factory  in  this  country 
and  they  deal  largely  in  by-products. 

The  Chairman :    Dry  or  wet  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  call  it  molasses  beet  pulp  now.  It  is  dry 
with  molasses  added  to  it. 

The  Chairman :  Molasses  feed  and  beet  pulp  are  two  different 
things. 

Mr.  Jones :  They  mix  the  molasses  with  the  dried  beet  pulp. 
I  have  had  it  in  my  bam. 

A  Member :  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  dried  beet  pulp  1  Isn  't 
it  the  refuse  from  molasses  that  they  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Race:  I  have  bought  molasses  grains  and  there  s  brew- 
ers' grains  and  beet  pulp  and  you  have  another  one,  malt  sprouts, 
mixed  together.  I  have  bought  this  stuff  when  I  couldn  't  really 
tell  what  there  wasn't  in  it,  there  were  mill  sweepings  and  every- 
thing else  in  it.  I  am  not  condenming  those  grains  by  any  means. 
A  man  sent  me  two  hundred  pounds  to  try  them,  but  if  you 
don't  have  a  warm  place  to  keep  them — ^well,  I  had  to  take  an 
axe  to  chop  the  bag  open  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Weidener:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  part  of  Mr.  Linse*s  ex- 
planation was  given  here  yesterday.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  is  a  profitable  cow  man  and  I  think  one  of  his 
greatest  profits  is  the  long  pieces  of  com  put  in  the  silo. 

^Ir.  Wells :  Have  you  ever  fed  com  meal  as  part  of  the  ration 
with  ensilage? 

ICr.  Linse :    I  never  have,  as  long  as  I  am  feeding  ensilage. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  read  and  adopted. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  the 
period  itom  the  adjournment  of  our  convention  in  Wausau  last 
February  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  known  to  all  of  you  that  I  preferred  a  very  urgent  re- 
quest in  my  last  report  to  be  relieved  from  further  service  as 
secretary,  and  that  the  matter  of  selecting  a  successor  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Board.  At  a  meeting  of  that  Board, 
held  at  Madison  early  in  May,  after  mature  consideration,  it 
appeared  to  the  members  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  a 
change  in  the  office  of  Secretary  was  expedient,  and,  not  with- 
out considerable  reluctance,  I  deferred  to  their  opinion,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  President  of  the  Association  was  to  re- 
lieve me  of  much  of  the  responsibility  theretofore  resting  upon 
the  Secretary.  It  is  but  justice  to  President  Hill  to  say  that  he 
has  most  faithfully  carried  out  his  part  of  the  program,  but  I 
am  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  importance  of  entrusting  the 
duties  of  Secretary  to  some  one  who  can  give  them  more  time 
and  thought  than  it  has  been  practicable  for  me  to  devote  to 
such  matters  in  recent  years.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the 
Association  for  the  honors  bestowed  upon  me,  and  the  confidence 
and  courtesy  of  which  I  have  been  the  recipient  for  so  many 
years,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  consideration  for  the  in- 
dividual should  give  place  to  the  welfare  and  increasing  useful- 
ness of  the  Association.  As  contributary  to  that  end  I  place 
my  unconditional  resignation  in  your  hands. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  to 
the  amount  of  $3,245.79  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favor  these  orders  were 
drawn  will  be  stated  in  detail  by  the  Treasurer,  and  it  will  there- 
fore suffice  to  report  here  in  summary  the  purposes  for  which 
the  expenditures  were  made,  as  follows: 
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Convention  expenses  at  Wausau $467.75 

Convention   premiums 195.69 

$  663.44 

Chesse  Instructor,    (Aderhold) $619.50 

Creamery  Instructor,  (Corneliuson) 558.50 

Cheese  &  Creamery  Instructor,  (Searles) . .  519.50      1697.50 

Miscellaneous  expenses 33.62 

Swiss  Cheese  Instructor,  (Marty) $315.00 

Swiss  Cheese  Instructor,  (Zumkehr) 420.00 

Printing  Report 87.98 

Miscellaneous  28.25 

Total  for  Swiss  Cheese  purposes 851.23 

$3,245.79 
There  remains  to  be  paid,  for  services  and  expenses  properly 
chargeable  to  the  past  year : 

Secretary's  salary    $250.00 

Office  expenses 12.98 

Postage,  including  mailing  of  last  year's  re- 
ports which  have  not  been  received,  (esti- 
mated)            60.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 22.00 

President's  travelling  expenses 50.00 

Salary  and  expenses  of  Instructor  for  January, 

(estimated) 150.00 


$544.96 
It  will  thus  appear  that  the  current  expenses  for  the  year  fall 
a  little  short  of  our  annual  appropriation  from  the  state,  which 
is  $4,000, — ^but  not  more  than  prudence  dictates  as  a  reserve 
for  unforseen  emergencies. 
There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  Treasurer,  if  there 

are  no  errors  in  my  bookkeeping $1,083.96 

And  the  available  balance  with  the  State  Treasurer 

is 3,841.73 

Making  a  total  of $4,925.69 

We  expect  to  receive  for  memberships  this  year 200.00 
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This  furnishes  a  fund  of  say  $5,100  with  which  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  this  convention,  (which  with  premiums  may  reach 
$800),  pay  the  accumulated  expenses  of  last  year  and  to 
carry  on  some  kind  of  field  work  during  the  coming  year. 

Since  the  change  in  the  law  so  materially  increasing  the  staff 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  there  is  less  necessity,  in 
my  judgment,  for  this  association  to  continue  instructional  work 
along  the  lines  followed  in  the  past.  It  would  be  better,  in  my 
opinion,  to  discontinue  visiting  cheese  factories  and  creameries, 
and  take  up  a  line  of  work  more  directly  connected  with  the  milk 
producer,  such  as  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  test 
associations,  modeled  perhaps  after  the  control  societies  of  Den- 
mark. 

In  making  up  his  recommendations  to  the  Governor  for  the 
appointment  of  Instructors  under  the  new  law.  Commissioner 
Emery,  anxious  to  secure  good  men,  requested  me  to  release 
Messrs.  Aderhold,  Marty  and  Corneliuson  from  their  engage- 
ments ^vith  this  Association  that  they  might  accept  appointment 
under  him.  Believing  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  general  good 
of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state  that  these  men,  who  had  proven 
their  efficiency  and  had  gathered  valuable  experience  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  inspectors  and  instructors  while  in  our  service, 
be  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Commissioner,  his  request  was 
acceded  to,  and  they  received  appointments.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  as  now  constituted  is  doing 
excellent  ser\'ice  under  the  new  law.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  ex- 
pect very  much  in  the  way  of  visible  results,  as  most  of  the  work 
hitherto  has  been  preliminary,  but  with  the  head  of  that  Com- 
mission an  ex-president  of  this  Association,  and  his  first  and 
second  assistants  and  three  of  his  inspectors  formerly  employed 
by  it,  we  may,  and  not  without  good  reason,  expect  to  see  Wis- 
consin regain  its  supremacy  as  the  banner  dairy  state  of  the 
Union. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  W.  Burchard, 

Secretary. 
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The  Chairman :  I  will  now  name  the  members  of  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

Nominations :    W.  D.  Hoard,  J.  Q.  Emery  and  C.  H.  Everett. 

Resolutions :  C.  P.  Goodrich,  Fred  Rietbrock  and  E.  L.  Ader- 
hold. 

Finances :     H.  C.  Taylor,  A.  J.  Glover,  Charles  Linse. 

Exhibits :    H.  C.  Searles,  0.  P.  Clinton  and  D.  0.  Thompson. 

Adjourned  till  2  P.  M. 


Convention  met  at  2  P.  M, 
President  Hill  in  the  chair. 


TUBERCULOSIS    AS    IT    RELATES    TO    THE    DAIRY 

FARMER. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  Madison. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Convention :  The  subject  that 
has  been  announced  is  tuberculosis  as  it  aflfects  dairy  cattle. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind  the  first  thing  we  can  consider  is 
whetlier  the  gravity  of  the  disease  warrants  a  full  consideration 
sucli  as  is  outlined  for  this  afternoon.  You  have  given  a  promi- 
nent j)lttro  on  your  program  to  this  matter  and  in  bringing  it 
before  you  I  think  we  can  perhaps  profitably  turn  our  attention, 
fii-st,  to  the  aiuount  of  tuberculosis  which  we  have  in  this  state. 
First,  are  we  in  possession  of  facts  which  enable  us  to  know  what 
proportion  of  our  cattle  are  affected  with  tuberculosis?  Is  that 
proportion  greater  among  dairy  cattle  than  among  beef  cattle? 
Is  this  disease  on  the  increase  or  the  decrease  in  a  general  way, 
and  altogether  what  is  the  gravity  of  the  proposition? 

We  have  been  working  upon  this  problem*  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  state  of  "Wisconsin  about  twelve  years.  The  Experiment 
Station  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  tuberculin  test  as  a  means 
of  diagnosing  the  presence  of  this  disease  in  cattle.  This  was 
done  in  1893  and  I  might  say  that  these  tests  were  the  second. 
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so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  made  in  the  United  States.  They  were 
made  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  tuberculin  treat- 
ment with  human  beings. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this  agitation,  progress,  with  reference 
to  the  accumulation  of  data  as  to  how  prevalent  tuberculosis 
was,  was  exceedingly  slow.  In  those  early  days  it  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tuberculin  test  as  to  its  integrity, 
whether  the  results  which  were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  could  be  relied  upon  and  we  had  in  addition  to  this 
a  great  deal  of  apathy  and  indifiference  to  overcome  on  the  part 
of  the  farming  public.  They  were  rather  reticent  in  taking  up 
w^hat  might  well  be  termed  at  that  particular  time  a  new  fad, 
and  not  only  that,  but  there  was  actual  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  good  many  people  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  test.  So 
that  in  the  early  davs  of  this  aeritation,  the  accumulation  of  data 
was  relatively  slow. 

The  work  against  tuberculosis,  however,  in  this  state  has  been 
carried  on,  not  only  by  the  Experiment  Station,  but  also  by  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  through  these  channels 
there  has  been  accumulated  a  considerable  body  of  evidence. 
The  data  which  has  been  collected  by  the  State  Veterinarian 
and  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  has  been  from  herds  in 
which  cattle  were  known  to  be  tuberculous.  The  stafif  which 
was  at  command  for  the  study  and  eradication  of  the  disease  is 
so  small  that  the  state  officials  felt  it  was  preferable  for  them  to 
give  their  entire  attention  to  the  detection  of  the  disease  in  con- 
nection with  herds  of  suspected  animals  which  have  been  found 
to  react.  Such  experiments  would  therefore  cover  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  reacting  animals  than  would  occur  if  the  cat- 
tle were  tested  throughout  the  state  at  large.  The  consequence 
is  that  we  cannot  take  the  data  which  have  been  accumulated 
under  these  circumstances  as  representative  of  what  is  actually 
present  in  Wisconsin.  • 

Now,  in  connection  with  our  work  at  the  Experiment  Station 
we  have,  in  an  educational  way,  attempted  to  spread  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Through  this  medium 
We  have  secured  a  considerable  body  of  data  in  which  tests  have 
been  made  upon  herds  in  which  there  was  no  especial  reason  to 
consider  that  those  herds  were  likely  to  contain  tuberculosis,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  data  of  this  class  is  much  more  re- 
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liable,  so  far  as  the  state  at  large  is  concerned,  than  that  which 
was  taken  from  suspected  herds. 


Table  I. —  Tuberculin  testa  made  on  suspected  herds. 


Number 

of  hords 

tested. 

Nambpr 

of  herds 

showing 

reactions 

Number 
of  ani- 
mals 
tojted. 

Namber 
of  Mni- 
mals  re- 
acting. 

Per  ceot. 
affected. 

state  veterinarian,  1898-1900 

588 
323 
807 
7.V2 
1,316 
929 

191 
115 
242 
166 
331 
209 

1,254 

32.5 

Kxperimeot  station  to  .900 

35.6 

Live  stocic  sanitary  board,  1901  

Live  stock  sanirary  board,  I  02    

Live  stcck  sanitary  board,  1903 

Live  stuck  sanitary  board ,  1904    

43 
34 
48 
67 

192 

an 

23 
39 
51 

30.0 
22  0 
25. 1 
22.4 

149 

4.695 

36.7 

Table  II. —  Tuberculin  tests  made  on  non-suspected  herds. 

Number 

of  herds 

tested. 

Namber 
of  herds 
showing 
reactions 

Namber 
of  ani- 
mals 
tested. 

Namber 
of  ani- 
mals re- 
acting. 

Per  cent, 
affected. 

Ubder  aaspices  of  Exp.  St«.,  to  1901. .. 

933 
425 
306 
182 

688 
726 

84 
84 
42 
5 
44 
44 

9  0 

Under  auspices  of  Exp  Hta.,  in  1901 . . 
Under  aaspices  of  Kxp.  Sta  ,  in  1902. . . 
Under  auspices  of  Exp.  Sta  ,  in  19a3. .. 
Under  aaspices  of  Exp.  Sta.,  in  1904. .. 
Under  auspices  of  Exp.  Sta  ,  in  1905. .. 

22 
14 
11 
:« 

41 

10 
5 
4 

13 
17 

19.7 

IS  7 

2.7 

6.4 

6.0 

121 

49 

3,262 

C03           ■  'i.3 

I  have  presented  in  this  table  here  a  brief  summary  of  the 
number  of  animals  which  have  been  tested  and  also  the  number 
which  react,  which  have  been  secured  under  these  two  auspices. 
These  fijrures  represent  the  suspected  herds,  herds  in  which  the 
State  Veterinarian  had  reason  to  believe,  before  he  made  an 
examination,  that  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  already  existed  in 
those  herds.  The  consequence  is  that  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  animals  were  found  to  be  affected  than  was  the 
case  in  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station,  which  for  the  most 
part  has  been  conducted  upon  nonsuspected  herds.  You  will 
understand  that  this  chart  includes  all  of  the  examinations  which 
we  have  made  in  the  state,  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
those  were  dairy  herds. 

The  suspected  herds  are  incorporated  in  this  series  of  data.    I 
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will  not  go  over  the  details  of  that,  but  will  only  say  that  the 
average  for  the  last  five  yeare  in  suspected  herds  was  that  about 
one  animal  in  four  was  shown  to  be  infected,  whereas  the  num- 
ber of  animals  which  were  found  to  be  infected  in  the  non-sus- 
pected herds,  including  all  those  that  have  been  tested  by  our 
short  course  students,  bv  members  of  the  Farmers'  course  and 
by  other  people  who  have  examined  herds,  in  that  class,  the  per- 
centage of  reacting  animals  is  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  data  which  I  show  upon  this  chart, 
I  may  say  further  that  within  a  comparatively  recent  time,  sev- 
eral towns  have  passed  ordinances  requiring  all  animals  that 
furnish  milk  for  direct  supply,  to  be  tested  with  the  tuberculin 
test.  The  city  of  Monroe,  for  instance,  is  one  of  those  in  which 
such  a  local  ordinance  has  been  passed,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  animals  have  been  examined  within  the  neighborhood 
of  this  city  and  the  percentage  of  reacting  animals  is  seven  per 
cent.  The  city  of  B'eloit  last  year  had  a  similar  experience,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  ope  of  the  most  prominent  dairy  herds  which 
was  supplying  milk  to  that  city,  was  found  to  be  very  badly  af- 
fected with  tuberculosis  and  a  great  many  people  became  in- 
terested in  this  question,  who  under  other  conditions,  perhaps 
would  have  neglected  it.  In  deference  to  public  sentiment,  al- 
though there  was  no  local  ordinance  to  that  effect,  nearly  all 
milk-supplying  animals  of  this  city,  were  subjected  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  and  eight  hundred  tests  have  been  made  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Beloit  with  a  finding  of  ten  per  cent  reaction. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis,  although  not  within  the  confines  of 
our  own  state,  may  be  also  taken  as  representative  of  this  line 
of  work.  That  city  two  years  ago  passed  a  similar  ordinance 
that  all  milk  supplying  animals  must  be  tested  with  the  tuber- 
culin test  before  their  milk  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  per  cent  of  reacting  animals  for  the  year  1903  was  7.25 
per  cent ;  the  per  cent  of  reacting  animals  for  the  year  1904,  in 
which  there  were  4,300  head  of  stock  examined,  was  6i^  per 
ijent. 

Now,  these  represent  what  we  may  call  dairy  conditions.  Al- 
though the  data  are  not  large  in  comparison  with  the  entire 
number  of  cattle  in  the  state,  they  represent,  so  far  as  those  spe- 
cial localities  are  concerned,  what  we  may  call  fairly  accurate 
8— D 
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data,  and  I  believe  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  posBCSsion  of 
a  suflScient  amount  of  data  to  give  ns  the  means  of  making^  a 
very  fair  estimate  as  to  how  prevalent  tuberculosis  is  in  Wis- 
consin today.     That  percentage,  I  would  say,  would  run  some- 
where between  five  and  ten  per  cent.    Now,  when  we  compare 
that  percentage  with  what  is  found  in  other  states — in  the  East 
and  also  in  other  states  around  us,  we  find  that  most  of  this  data 
has  been  accumulated  under  such  conditions  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy 
just  how  prevalent  the  disease  is,  because  in  almost  all  cases  in 
other,  states  the  data  has  all  been  thrown  together ;  that  is,  the 
suspected  as  well  as  the  non-suspected  herds,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  we  cannot  get  at  any  fair  degree  of  comparison.    In  a 
general  way  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  percentage  of  animals 
found  to  react  in  other  states  has  been  greater  than  in  our  state, 
so  that  I  think  we  may  say  that  is  a  hopeful  sign  so  far  as  Wis- 
consin is  concerned.     We  are  certainly  not  in  as  bad  condition 
as  other  A^ry  regions  of  the  world. 

Take,  for  instance,  Denmark;  in  Denmark  a  few  years  ago  the 
percentage  of  reacting  animals  to  those  which  did  not  react  to 
the  test,  was  as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  and  we  look  upon  Den- 
mark as  one  of  the  most  progressive,  and  most  important  dairy 
regions  of  the  globe.  That  condition  has  been  brought  a'bout 
very  largely  through  the  fact  that  the  rank  and  file  of  stock 
raisers  and  breeders  did  not  take  this  matter  to  heart.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  questions  that  we  can  consider  and  while  you 
are  attempting  to  improve  your  breeds  of  stock  you  must  not 
neglect  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

Now,  one  thing  which  is  very  marked  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  tuberculosis  is  its  irrepfular  distribution.  While  we  may  say 
that  about  one  animal  in  ten  is  likely  to  be  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis in  our  state,  we  will  find  nevertheless  upon  examination 
that  this  disease  is  very  unequally  distributed.  I  have  dis- 
tributed to  the  audience  bulletins  (Bull.  133,  Wis.  Expt.  Sta- 
tion) showing  the  distribution  of  tuberculosis  in  suspected  and 
non-suspected  herds  in  Wisconsin  and  you  will  see  upon  page 
7  of  the  bulletin  a  diagram  which  gives  you  an  idea  how  pre- 
valent tuberculosis  may  be  in  a  herd  and  still  no  physical  symp- 
tom be  apparent.  You  will  see  from  the  comparative  length  of 
the  black  and  white  lines  that  in  some  instances  a  very  large 
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proportion  of  even  unsuspected  herds  reacted  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  found  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions; we  found  many  herds  that  were  entirely  free  and  then  a 
herd  in  which  the  diseasie  has  gained  an  extensive  foothold,  some- 
times thirty,  fifty,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  animals  actually 
being  affected,  although  the  appearance  of  the  animals  was  per- 
fectly healthy.  "When  you  are  dealing  with  a  disease  of  that 
class  which  is  so  insidious  in  its  character,  which  is  so  difficult 
to  recognize  in  its  early  stages,  it  increases  very  much  the  grav- 
ity of  the  proposition. 

Now,  is  this  disease  more  prevalent  among  our  dairy  stock 
than  it  is  among  other  varieties  of  stock? 

I  think  we  may  say  from  the  data  which  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  tuberculosis  is  no  respecter  of  breeds  any  more 
than  it  is  a  respecter  of  persons ;  that  the  beef  breeds  are  equally 
susceptible  with  the  dairy  breeds  and  while  we  do  find  upon 
analysis  of  our  data  that  a  larger  proportion  of  tuberculous 
cases  are  to  be  found  among  animals  that  are  used  for  dairy 
purposes  rather  than  breeding  purposes,  or  milk  supply,  this  is 
simply  a  condition  which  is  brought  about  by  the  environment  in 
which  those  animals  are  placed.  From  the  data  which  I  have 
at  my  command  I  find  from  analysis  that  we  have  twenty  per 
cent  of  dairy  animals  iaffected;  eighteen  per  cent  milk  supply 
animals  and  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent  breeding  animals. 

The  amount  of  data  which  I  have  of  beef  animals  exclusively 
is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  it. 

Whether  an  animal"  will  acquire  tuberculosis  or  not  turns  then 
not  so  much  upon  the  breed  of  the  animal  as  it  does  upon  the 
environment  in  which  that  animal  is  placed. 

Tuberculosis  in  a  human  being  is  distinguished  from  most  dis- 
eases in  that  it  is  a  disease  which  is  contracted  in  the  home,  in 
the  house.  A  person,  for  instance,  following  an  indoor  vocation 
is  very  much  more  liable  to  contract  tuberculosis  than  one  who 
lives  out  of  doors.  Among  clerks  and  other  people  who  live  in 
doors,  the  disease  is  two  or  three  times  as  prevalent  as  among 
farmers  and  gardeners.  That  is  a  condition  which  is  brought 
about,  not  so  much  by  increased  susceptibility  of  the  person 
working  inside,  as  it  is  because  of  the  increased  opportunity  for 
the  contraction  of  contagion,  and  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that 
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if  tuberculosis  is  found  more  abundantly  among  dairy  animals 
than  among  beef  stock,  it  turns,  not  upon  the  breed,  but  upon 
the  closer  housing  which  these  animals  are  likely  to  have. 

Is  this  disease  upon  the  increase?  Do  we  find  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin 
now  than  we  did  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  agitation  ? 

My  belief  is  that  it  is  diminishing;  that  we  are  more  than 
holding  our  own  in  fighting  this  dreaded  scourge.  It  is  true, 
unquestionably,  that  public  sentiment  is  very  much  more  awak- 
ened than  it  ever  has  been  before.  This  last  month  we  have 
sent  out  over  three  hundred  lots  of  tuberculin  among  farmers 
for  individual  tests,  an  amount  which  exceeds  by  a  considerable 
quantity  anything  which  we  have  ever  sent  out  before,  so  that 
this  agitation  with  reference  to  this  disease  is  having  the  effect 
that  a  very  much  larger  number  of  animals  are  being  tested 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  history  of  our  state  and  the  re- 
sults indicate  that  the  percentage  of  reacting  animals  is  steadily 
diminishing.  The  number  of  animals,  for  instance,  in  non-sus- 
pected herds  in  the  year  1905  was  6  per  cent ;  in  1904  it  was  6.4, 
In  the  early  years  it  ran  up  from  9  to  10  and  as  high  as  19  per 
cent  in  some  years. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  disease  is  being  held  down 
rather  than  making  active  progress,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  do  not  relax  in  oar  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

A  very  important  question  is,  how  this  disease  is  introduced 
into  our  herds?  What  are  the  ways  whereby  a  herd  becomes 
infected  with  this  disease?  We  must  remember  at  the  very  out- 
set that  this  disease,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  communicable 

« 

diseases,  has  a  certain  definite  and  distinct  origin ;  that  there  is 
a  certain  specific  bacillus,  a  certain  germ  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  tuberculosis  cannot  be  produced  unless  that  germ 
finds  it  possible  to  obtain  access  to  the  body.  So  that  no  kind 
of  environment  in  and  of  itself  will  result  in  the  production  of 
the  disease. 

The  nature  of  the  environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads,  but  it  does  not  cause  the 
disease:  it  is  only  a  predisposing  factor  and  that  cause  is  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  so  that  until  an  animal  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  tubercle  bacillus  and  that  organism  gain  an  entrance  into 
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the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal,  it  is  impossible  for  the  disease 
to  exist. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  disease  is  most  frequently 
introduced ;  one  is  through  the  medium  of  the  purchase  of  ani- 
mals which  are  infected  in  the  early  stages,  stages  which  are  not 
recognized  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  therefore  the  introduc- 
tion of  animals  into  the  herd,  unwittingly  introduces  this 
dreaded  scourge. 

Another  method  of  introduction  is  through  the  medium  of 
feeding  infected  skim  milk  from  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory, 
either  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  which  contains  the  seeds  of  the 
disease.  These  are  the  two  main  methods  whereby  stock  it 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tubercle  organism  and  either  of  them 
will  be  effective  in  introducing  the  disease  into  a  herd. 

So  far  as  the  purchase  of  slightly  affected  animals  is  con- 
cerned, this  can  be  brought  about  in  one  of  two  ways:  either 
by  the  purchase  of  pure  bred  animals  in  a  laudable  attempt  to 
breed  up  and  improve  the  strain  which  you  are  handling,  you 
may  thus  unwittingly  introduce  through  a  pure  bred  bull  or  a 
high  grade  animal  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  or,  it  is  often  intro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  common  or  grade  stock  which  very 
frequently  are  disposed  of  at  public  sales.  The  public  auction 
is  responsible  in  great  measure  at  least  for  the  distribution  of 
this  scourge.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  am  confident  that  tuberculo- 
sis was  more  frequently  distributed  through  the  medium  of  pure 
bred  stock  than  through  the  latter  method,  namely,  the  sale  of 
ordinary,  common  stock  at  public  auction.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  satisfied  from  our  data  that  the  reverse  conditions  obtain. 

We  have  here  in  this  state  a  number  of  breeding  men  who  are 
paying  especial  attention  to  this  matter,  who  recognize  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  knowing  beyond  all  question  the  condition  of 
their  herds  and  in  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  the 
breeders  themselves  have  used  the  tuberculin  test  to  find  out  the 
actual  condition  of  their  herds  prior  to  selling  any  animals.  We 
have  data  collected  in  one  instance,  where  a  single  herd  has  been 
the  means  of  disseminating  the  disease  to  sixteen  other  herds  in 
these  central  western  states;  that  is,  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  This  condition  arose  entirely  through  ignorance,  I 
believe.  The  owner  of  this  herd  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  tuberculosis  in  his  herd  and  while  he  sold  his  stock,  which 
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was  a  very  high  quality  of  stock,  he  also  transmitted  to  these 
herds  where  this  stock  went,  the  seeds  of  this  disease,  which 
caused  in  some  cases  very  large  losses,  running  up  into  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

This  condition,  however,  does  not  obtain  so  much  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
tuberculosis  is  introduced  into  our  herds  at  the  present  time 
through  the  purchase  of  grade  stock  at  public  or  private  sales, 
more  so  than  through  buying  pure  bred  animals.  The  great€?st 
difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  indifference  of  the 
buyer.  If  a  buyer,  when  he  goes  out  to  get  an  animal  which  Mill 
serve  as  a  means  of  building  up  his  herd,  would  use  the  tubt^r- 
culin  test  as  an  indication  or  index  to  determine  whether  that 
animal  contains,  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  possible  to 
stamp  out  this  malady,  but  the  indifference  of  buyers  both  at 
the  present  time  and  in  the  past  has  been  such  that  they  have 
excluded  this  most  valuable  agent.  Let  me  cite  an  illustration : 
Two  or  three  years  ago  you  will  recall  that  we  had  a  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    This  disease  has  caused  enormous  losses  throughout 

different  portions  of  Europe,  and  the  Government  used  such 
drastic  measures  as  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  large  numbers  of 
cattle  in  New  England.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  people 
who  were  stocking  their  farms  and  who  were  all  informed  as  to 
the  advisability  of  this  test,  to  take  advantage  of  this  tuberculin 
test  as  a  prerequisite  in  bringing  animals  into  their  herds,  and 
yet  only  one  fourth  of  those  people  took  advantage  of  that  test. 
Until  we  can  rouse  the  buying  public  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  using  the  tuberculin  test,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ex- 
pect the  state  to  make  such  progress  in  stamping  out  this  malady 
as  it  should. 

Public  auctions,  in  my  judgment,  at  the  present  time  are  more 
important  factors  in  the  dissemination  of  this  disease  than  ever 
before,  and  this  is  brought  about  through  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  disease  has  been  established  in  so  many  differ- 
ent foci.  So  many  different  herds  have  become  involved,  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  early  years  when  the  native  grade 
stock  of  our  farms  had  very  much  less  of  it. 
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Now,  I  believe  in  matters  of  this  sort  that  the  best  pedagogical 
principle  we  can  employ  is  to  use  a  concrete  illustration  which 
will  impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  so  I  want 
to  bring  before  you  this  afternoon  a  single  illustration  of  this 
sort  of  the  influence  which  the  public  auction  can  have  and 
may  exert  upon  the  dissemination  of  this  disease.  The  chart 
which  I  have  here  gives  the  figures  as  to  a  herd  which  was  owned 
by  a  farmer  in  one  of  our  soiithem  counties.  The  farm  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  tenant,  they  were  unable  to  agree  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  stock  and  so  they  resorted  to  the  usual  means  of  a 
public  auction,  to  sell  the  stock  and  then  divide  the  proceeds. 
The  man  recognized  that  he  had  some  very  valuable  animals  and 
he  had  one  of  his  friends  buy  back  some  of  those  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  valuable.  The  tenant  also  selected  a  num- 
ber of  the  animals  from  this  herd  and  bought  them  back  and 
took  them  off  onto  another  farm.  The  remaining  animals  were 
sold  to  ten  or  twelve  other  farmers,  most  of  them  in  the  vicinity. 
This  sale  was  made  in  the  month  of  October.  In  the  next  Feb- 
ruary, just  about  a  year  ago,  one  of  tjiese  men  who  had  bought 
five  head  of  cattle  from  this  herd  and  introduced  them  into  his 
own  herd  where  he  already  had  sixteen  animals,  in  applying  the 
tuberculin  test  found  that  three  out  of  the  five  reacted.  A 
neighbor  across  the  street  hearing  that  the  test  was  to  be  ap- 
plied, brought  his  one  animal  over  which  he  had  also  purchased 
at  the  same  time  and  it  was  found  that  this  cow  also  reacted  to 
the  tuberculin  test.  Putting  these  two  things  together,  it  seemed 
probable  that  this  original  herd  must  have  had  tuberculosis 
present,  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  just  exactly  the  con- 
dition of  the  herd.  A  test  of  the  13  herds  into  which  animals 
from  this  original  herd  had  been  introduced,  showed  that  12 
out  of  the  13  had  brought  this  dreaded  scourge  into  their  own 
herds  by  buying  cattle  at  this  auction. 

In  the  following  table  the  actual  condition  found  is  shown : 
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The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that  the  detection  of  this 
condition  at  that  particular  time  saved  that  particular  com- 
munity from  losses  which  would  have  aggregated  thousands  ot 
dollars  if  it  had  run  along  unnoticed,  so  that  instead  of  this 
single  focus  of  disease,  there  would  have  been  at  least  a  dozen 
separate  foci  established,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  so 
far  as  we  know  at  the  present  time,  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
disease  after  it  has  once  become  established. 

That  shows  what  a  public  auction  may  do  with  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  this  disease. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  all  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  had  in  our  state  with  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  state  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stamp  out  this  disease.  We 
have  a  statute  on  our  books  requiring  a  test  of  all  animals 
brought  into  the  state.  Now,  what  can  we  do  within  the  state? 
We  certainly  have  this  disease  present.  It  is  true  it  is  not 
as  severe  in  comparison  with  some  other  dairy  regions  as  it 
might  be,  but  we  are  doing  nothing  to  prevent  this  man  selling  to 
another  man,  or  this  breeder  selling  to  some  individual  and  so 
distributing  the  disease  wider  and  wider. 

We  are  taking,  for  instance,  our  nursery  stock,  and  having  it 
examined  by  an  inspector  for  the  San  Jose  scale  and  for  other 
diseases,  which  will  result  in  loss  if  they  become  established  on 
our  farms,  but  we  are  doing  nothing  at  present  through  the 
medium  of  legislation  which  will  prevent  the  distribution   of 
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disease  in  this  way.  I  throw  it  out  simply  as  a  suggestion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  time  is  hot  approaching  when  we  should 
have  some  legislation  along  this  line. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  methods  of  infection,  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  infection  through  skim  milk  or  butter  milk.  Now,  not  all 
the  milk  of  reacting  animals  is  actually  infectious  at  the  time 
that  the  test  is  made ;  there  is  in  all  probability  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  animals  that  actually  respond  to  the  tuberculin 
test  whose  milk  is  tainted  with  the  tubercle  bacillus*  but  no  man 
can  tell  at  what  particular  time  the  animal  may  pass  over  from 
the  earlier  stages  in  which  the  milk  is  free  fi*om  diseased  germs, 
to  that  condition  where  the  milk  is  actually  infectious,  and  the 
consequence  is  we  must  treat  the  milk  in  all  reacting  animals  in 
such  a  way  as  if  it  contained  tuberculous  organisms. 

If  the  percentage  of  this  disease  was  as  large  in  our  state  as 
it  is  in  Denmark,  we  would  be  obliged  to  treat  every  drop  oi 
skim  and  butter  milk  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  these  bacteria, 
and  that  suggests  the  question  whether  we  should  not  have  legis- 
lation requiring  the  pasteurizing  of  the  whey,  skim  and  butter 
milk  which  comes  from  our  creameries  so  as  to  kill  the  tuber- 
culosis bacilli..  We  have  evidence  that  the  disease  is  sometimes 
introduced  among  younger  animals  through  the  feed  rather  than 
through  the  lungs,  through  milk  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
creamery  and  there  mixed  with  the  milk  of  other  parties  and 
brought  back  to  the  farm.f 

In  one  case  we  know  that  three  herds  whose  milk  was  delivered 
at  a  certain  factory  were  affected  with  the  disease,  and  the  milk 
supply  was  infected  in  this  way,  and  the  disease  introduced  in 
other  herds  through  the  skim  milk. 

Do  you  know  at  the  present  time  that  tuberculosis  in  hogs 
is  increasing  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  has  ever  been  known 
to  do  in  regard  to  cattle  ?  In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  over  five  hundred  per  cent  of  this  disease  in  swine, 


♦The  percentage  of  udder  tuberculosis  is  usually  very  small,  not 
more  than  a  small  per  cent,  but  animals  not  affected  in  the  udder  may 
give  off  tuberculous  bacteria  in  their  milk. 

tSlnce  this  address  was  given,  we  have  collected  evidence  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  in  which  it  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  several  creameries  in  this  state  have 
been  spreading  tuberculosis  to  young  stock  by  means  of  infected  skim 
milk. 
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and  it  is  more  largely  intestinal  than  it  is  pulmonary.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  all  due  to  skim  milk,  because  there  is  such  an 
increase  in  non-dairy  districts,  but  whatever  the  true  cause  is, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  creamery  method  of 
distribution  is  of  importance. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  eliminate  this  sort  of  infection  entirely 
by  heating  the  skim  milk  by  the  exhaust  steam  so  as  to  destroy 
the  tubercle  bacilli  beyond  all  question.  What  is  done  in  Den- 
mark is  to  heat  every  drop  at  a  temperature  which  will  kill  the 
tubercle  bacilli  before  this  milk  is  taken  back  to  the  farm;  the 
laws  are  enforced  oh  that  subject. 

In  this  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  individual  buttermaker,  whether  he  has  sufficiently  heated 
the  milk  or  not,  because  there  is  a  positive  test  that  will  enable 
the  inspector  to  tell  in  a  moment  or  so  whether  the  milk  has  been 
heated  to  a  high  enough  temperature  or  not. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  legislation  which  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  Dairy  Commissioner  Emery,  a  law  which  will  enable 
him  to  test  the  skim  milk  at  every  factory  to  find  out  whether  it 
has  been  sufficiently  heated  or  not,  and  in  that  way  regulate  a 
possible  scourge  of  that  sort.  Besides  freeing  the  skim  milk 
from  the  dreaded  tubercle,  this  process  will  also  improve  the 
general  quality  of  the  milk,  because  of  killing  out  many  of  the 
gas-producing  bacteria  that  now  impair  severely  the  quality  of 
our  products. 

Another  question  that  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  very 
briefly  is  the  recognition  of  this  malady. 

We  never  miss  an  opportunity  before  an  audience  of  this  char- 
acter to  speak  a  word  in  regard  to  the  tuberculin  test,  because 
it  is  the  one  agent  that  we  have  at  our  command  which  enables 
us  to  separate  the  slightly  affected  from  the  perfectly  healthy 
animals,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  if  there 
is  any  one  in  this  audience  who  does  not  know  how  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  this  disease,  that  they  become  acquainted  as  soon 
as  possible  with,  this  test. 

In  tuberculosis,  we  have  a  disease  that  is  so  insidious  in  its 
development,  so  long  a  period  of  incubation,  the  disease  in  the 
earlier  stages  is  devoid  of  characteristic  symptoms,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary  man,  or  the  most  skilled  ex- 
pert, to  detect  its  presence  at  an  early  date.    There  is  no  man 
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that  can  ascertain  by  physical  examination,  with  certainty, 
whether  an  animal  is  affected  or  not.  In  the  tuberculin  test, 
we  have  an  agent  which  is  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  man's 
judgment  that  it  should  be  given  precedence  over  all  other 
methods  of  diagnosis,  and  fortunately  it  is  a  method  very  easily 
applied.  Even  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  with  a  very  little  ex- 
I)erienoe,  it  can  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  him  to 
tell  with  a  great  degree  erf  accuracy  whether  his  animals  are  af- 
fected or  not. 

In  this  bulletin  (No.  133,  Wis.  Expt.  Station)  of  which  I  spoke 
there  is  an  appendix  which  gives  very  briefly  the  details  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  its  manner  of  application,  and  I  believe  we  can 
do  no  more  for  the  stock  interests  of  the  state  than  to  spread  the 
information,  with  regard  to  this  test  just  as  far  and  wide  as  we 
can  to  encourage  in  every  possible  way  the  use  of  the  test  as  a 
means  of  detecting  the  actual  condition  of  one's  herd. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  a  most  important  question.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  each  one  of  you  consider  personally 
this  question:  **Is  my  herd  free  from  this  disease,  or  may  it 
possibly  be  infected?"  And  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
you  can  answer  that  question  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what- 
ever is  to  have  the  tuberculin  test  applied  to  your  herd. 

That  then  is  your  first  duty.  Your  next  duty  is,  that  if  you 
find  your  herd  free  from  disease,  never  to  buy  an  animal  unless 
that  animal  is  subjected,  first,  to  the  tuberculin  test.  You  may 
buy  it  from  some  man  who  sells  on  that  basis — there  are  breeders 
whose  herds  are  tested  once  or  twice  annually,  so  that  you  can 
buy  animals  that  are  known  to  be  tuberculosis  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  take' your  chances,  but  before  that 
animal  is  admitted  to  the  remainder  of  your  herd,  test  it  every 
time  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  is  or  not.  We  make  this 
a  uniform  practice  at  the  Experiment  station. 

There  is  not  a  year  passes  in  which  we  do  not  reject  animals 
that  have  been  bought  from  outside.  Sometimes  we  are  unable 
to  buy  them  on  the  basis  of  the  test,  and  those  animals  are  held 
in  quarantine  until  the  test  is  first  applied.  In  that  way  our 
herd  remains  free  from  tuberculosis,  simply  because  we  use  the 
test  as  a  door  through  which  every  animal  passes  into  our  herd, 
and  in  this  way  we  can  keep  out  this  most  dreaded  scourge  ab- 
solutely and  entirely.    There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wish  to 
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call  attention  to  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  that  is  what 
influence  environment  has  upon  the  spread  of  this  disease?  It 
there  anything  in  our  methods  of  handling  the  stock  which  in- 
creases the  ability  of  the  disease  to  spread  from  animal  to  animal 
in  our  herds  more  rapidly  than  otherwise — anything  which 
diminishes  the  resisting  power  of  the  animal  ? 

These  are  factors  which  are  of  a  general  hygienic  or  sanitary 
significance. 

The  same  principles  which  apply  to  tuberculosis  in  the  human 
being  are  equally  applicable  to  this  disease  among  stock.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  concerning  which  our  knowledge  with 
reference  to  tuberculosis  in  the  human  being  is  positive  and  cer- 
tain, it  is  that  such  conditions  as  overcrowding,  poor  ventilation, 
poor  food,  lack  of  sunlight,  overwork, — conditions  of  that  sort 
are  the  most  powerful  predisposing  influences  with  reference  to 
the  disease  in  the  human  being. 

Where  do  we  find  tuberculosis  in  the  human  family  most 
abimdant?  Not  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  or  the  leisure  class. 
It  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  masses,  of  the  lower  strata — net 
exclusively  so,  but  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our 
large  cities  is  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  middle  stratum 
of  society,  simply  because  the  social  conditions  which  surround 
those  people  are  such  that  if  the  tubercle  organism  is  introduced 
into  their  midst,  it  thrives  more  rapidly  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  distribution  is  very  much  increased.  Frequently  the  same 
conditions  prevail  with  reference  to  stock — ^the  overcrowding,  the 
imperfect  ventilation,  the  lack  of  sunlight — all  are  factors  that 
favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 

We  had  an  illustration  of  this  last  year  in  our  state — one  of 
the  worst  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  we  have  ever  found.  A 
man  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  having  a  herd  of  some 
seventy-two  animals  was  carrj'ing  the  milk  of  that  herd  to  a 
Swiss  cheese  factory.  The  conditions  on  his  farm,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  his  cow  barn,  were  simply  beyond  description.  The 
manure  in  the  barn  was  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  provision  for  ventilation;  there  were  five  little  win- 
dows about  one  foot  by  three,  and  four  out  of  those  five  windows 
were  boarded  up.  It  was  impossible  at  noon  to  read  newspaper 
print  in  that  barn,  and  the  stench  was  so  strong  it  was  abnost 
impossible  for  a  person  to  stand  it  for  more  than  a  moment,  and 
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still  those  were  the  conditions  under  which  seventy-two  of  those 
animals  were  crowded  into  close  quarters,  where,  if  the  disease 
organism  was  present,  there  "could  be  no  more  ideal  conditions 
for  its  development.  Here  the  tuberculin  test  was  applied,  and 
sixty-nine  out  of  seventy-two  of  those  animals  responded,  and  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  utilize  the  carcasses.  Every  one 
was  killed  upon  the  place  and  buried  in  a  ditch. 

That  condition  did  not  produce  the  disease,  but  it  did  function 
in  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  disease.  It  was  this  con- 
dition which  furnished  fuel  for  the  flame;  the  necessary  match 
to  start  the  fire  was  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  here  was  the  dry 
tinder,  the  kindling,  and  when  the  match  was  applied  the  flames 
swept  with  unwonted  fury.  If  no  spark  falls,  the  fire  cannot 
start;  if  you  do  not  have  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  disease  can- 
not begin  its  work ;  but  if  the  match  is  droppied  into-  dead  leaves 
and  g^ass,  favorable  conditions  of  environment,  there  is  nothing 
that  will  stop  a  widespread  devastation. 

In  this  brief  space  of  time  we  have  considered  the  economic 
aspect  of  this  question,  looking  at  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  dairy  farmer.  Can  you  aflford  to  allow  this  disease 
to  be  present  in  your  herds  ? 

We  have  ignored  entirely  the  sanitary  or  hygienic  aspect  of  this 
question,  simply  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  and  this  is  a  phase 
of  the  question  which  is  very  important.  The  inter-relations 
between  the  bovine  and  the  human,  the  possibility  of  human  life 
being  affected  by  the  tubercle  organism  coming  from  milk  is  a 
phase  of  the  question  we  cannot  touch  today.  We  are  looking  at 
this  question  simply  from  th'j  standpoint  of  the  stock-raiser — 
W'hether  you  can  afford  to  have  in  your  herds  the  seeds  of  this 
disease. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  worst  scourge  with  which  the  stock- 
raiser  has  to  contend  in  Wisconsin  today.  Its  insidiousness  in- 
vests it  with  a  special  danger.  If  it  was  a  disease  which  raged 
as  does  black  leg  or  anthrax,  the  gravity  of  the  proposition  would 
not  be  nearly  as  great  as  it  is,  on  account  of  its  unseen  method  of 
development. 

We  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  time  and  energy  each  year  as 
stock-growers  in  breeding  up  and  improving  our  herds,  unless 
we  take  precaution  first  to  find  out  their  actual  condition.  We 
should  take  the  experience  of  others  and  profit  by  what  others 
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have  found  with  reference  to  this  matter.  Here  is  a  case  where 
foresight  should  be  exercised  in  place  of  hindsight;  here  is  a 
place  where  the  experience  of  the  man  should  be  heeded  who  has 
had  tuberculosis  in  his  herd — and  no  man  who  has  ever  had  this 
disease  in  his  herd  wants  to  get  it  again.  The  only  way,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  we  can  be  sure  in  the  matter,  is  to  start  at  the 
bottom,  determine  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  by  means  of 
the  tuberculin  test,  and  then  use  the  test  consistently  and  con- 
tinually. 

In  closing  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  number  of  tissues 
which  have  come  from  tuberculous  animab.  Last  week  there  was 
^  herd  condemned  by  the  state  veterinarian  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lima,  in  which  over  fifty  animals  were  found  to  be  infected. 
They  were  shipped  to  Milwaukee  for  slaughter  and  Dr.  Roberts 
has  kindly  sent  out  some  of  the  tissues  for  inspection. 


DISCUSSION. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  want  to  ask  you,  after  you  have  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  a  herd  and  you  have  ex- 
tirpated it — ^killed  off  the  animals — what  will  you  do  with  the 
situation  in  the  stable  to  prepare  it  for  the  occupancy  of  healthy 
animals  ? 

Prof.  Russell:  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  after  the  animals 
have  been  disposed  of,  that  the  stableg  should  be  adequately  and 
efficiently  disinfected.  It  is  perfect  folly  to  wipe  out  the  herd 
and  then  put  another  into  the  same  stable.  This  disinfecting  can 
be  readily  done  by  the  use  of  ordinary  disinfectants — ^we  have  a 
bulletin  upon  that  point  that  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one. 
It  would  take  considerable  time  to  go  into  the  general"  matter  of 
disinfection. 

Ex.Gov.  Hoard:  Would  it  be  sufScient  for  a  man  to  drench 
that  stable  thoroughly  with  hot  whitewash  ? 

Prof.  Russell:  Whitewash  may  be  used  for  part  of  the 
work.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  loose 
stuff  and  get  down  to  the  woodwork  of  the  stable  itself.  Clean 
out  thoroughly  all  loose  material.  Then  the  mangers  and  feed 
boxes  should  be  washed  with  something  stronger  than  white- 
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wafih — ^something  like  formaline — aBout  5  per  cent;  or,  if  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  used,  it  should  be  about  one  part  to  500. 
Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  however,  must  be  made  up  in 
wooden  utensils,  not  metal. 

So  far  as  general  bam  disinfection  is  concerned,  whitewash 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  it  must  be  used  thoroughly,  and  made 
from  fresh,  not  air  slaked,  lime. 

Mr.  Hickox:    What  do  you  know  about  bovovaccine? 

Prof.  Russell:  That  is  a  new  remedy  that  has  been  discov- 
ered recently.  Prof,  von  Behring  has  been  working  upon  a 
cure  for  tuberculosis,  and  bovovaccine  is  a  means  of  vaccinating 
the  animal  so  that  it  will  not  acquire  tuberculosis.  It  has  to  be 
introduced  by  an  expert  veterinarian  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
the  animal  when  the  animal  is  a  calf,  two  injections  are  made. 
Such  animals  become  resistant  to  the  power  of  the  bacillus.  It 
is  more  a  prevention  than  a  cure,  although  the  remedy  has  not 
been  upon  the  market  long  enough  to  establish  thoroughly  its 
claims.     We  must  wait  until  it  is  further  tried. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Do  animals  ever  recover  from  this  disease 
when  once  contracted  ? 

Prof.  Russell:  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  I  was  cer- 
tain of  any  real  recovery.  It  occasionally  happens  that  anipfials 
will  apparently  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  upon  re- 
peated investigation  fail  to  respond.  In  such  a  case  the  ques- 
tion is  always  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  test. 

Mr.  Goodrich :  Do  they  not  live  sometimes  several  years  after 
they  have  the  disease  ? 

Prof.  Russell:  Animals  will  live  for  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years  br  even  longer  and  be  in  apparently  good  condition.  The 
disease,  however,  is  there,  in  latent,  dormant  condition,  and  at 
some  time,  generally  owing  to  some  local  influence,  it  passes  from 
the  chronic  to  the  acute  form,  and  then  the  affected  cattle  will 
run  down  very  rapidly,  so  that  such  an  animal  may  be  in  the  herd 
a  number  of  years,  spreading  the  disease  and  yet  show  no  signs 
of  it. 

Mr.  Race:  Where  tested  animals  are  killed,  does  the  owner 
stand  all  the  lossf 

Prof.  Jlussell:  No;  one  method  is  that  the  animals  are  to 
be  appraised  by  three  appraisers  from  your  vicinity  and  the 
state  pays  one-third  of  appraised  valuation.     Another  method  is 
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to  have  them  shipped  to  the  government  abattoir,  where  they  are 
slaughtered  under  government  inspection  and  the  owner  re- 
ceives the  entire  proceeds. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  method  of  quarantining  very  valuable 
animals  and  breeding  healthy  progeny — ^it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
you  can  raise  a  healthy  calf  out  of  a  diseased  mother,  providing 
you  do  not  use  the  milk  of  the  mother  in  an  unheated  condition. 


SCORES  ON  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


Read  by  Secy.  Burchard. 


Cheese, 


Total 
100. 
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£xhibitor*8  Name  and  Postoffice 
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Otto  A.  Kielsmeier,  Manitowoo 

Alex  Brahn,  8prini?  (:^reeQ 
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Butter. 


Exhibitor's  Name  and  Post- 
office  Address. 


Helendale  8t'k  Farm,  Athn^s 
John  E.  Boottcbpr,  Jauosville 

L.  (i.  UeimerJ,  Wales 

W.  F.  Hyne,  Evansvillp 

A.  E.  Puerner,  Jefferson 

Wm.  K.  Krohn,  Whitevater.. 

E.  A.  Paddock,  Elkhorn 

Murphy  Bros.,  Waukesha  ... 

C.  H.  Wilde,  Calhoan 

John  W.  Hawtoii,  Waukesha 
A.  £.  Dixon,  Evansville 
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15 
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15 
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15 
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15 
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ALFALFA,   ITS   VALUE   AND   HOW  TO   GROW   IT   IN 

WISCONSIN. 

F.  D.  Cobum,  Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Wisconsin:  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  this  after- 
noon before  this  splendid  audience  of  splendid  men  and  women. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  county  west  of  you  and  so  I  am  merely 
coming  home  today.  I  beg  you  to  understand  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  appear  before  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  professor  nor 
a  chemist,  nor  even  a  college  man.  When  I  should  have  been 
connected  with  a  college  I  was  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
down  in  the  swamps  of  Arkansas  with  a  gun,  trying  to  coerce  the 
Southern  Confederacy  into  the  union. 

I  have  been  invited  to  talk  to  you  about  alfalfa  and  its  bearing 
on  agriculture  and  dairying  and  these  kindred  interests.  The 
subject  is  too  big  for  any  one  man  to  handle  in  any  one  day 
and  so  I  shall  touch  the  high  places  and  deal  in  glittering  gen- 
eralities. 

As  most  of  you  know  alfalfa  is  no  new  plant.  It  is  as  old  as 
history  and  has  been  grown  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  some 
countries  from  the  beginning.  It  is  relatively  new  in  this  coun- 
try; possibly  we  have  had  it  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  it 
probably  came  up  to  us  from  South  America,  possibly  up  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  found  its  way  into  California  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  facts  about  alfalfa  seem  to  be  that  nobody  dares  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  it,  or  perhaps  more  than  half  the  truth  about 
it,  without  being  set  down  as  about  the  biggest  liar  on  earth. 
Alfalfa,  unquestionably,  is  the  greatest  forage  crop  that  grows 
out  of  the  ground.  It  has  no  peer  so  far  a,s  we  know.  It  has 
no  rival  in  its  line.  Another  feature  about  it  is  that  those  who 
know  it  best  believe  in  it  most;  it  is  only  those  w'ho  don't  know 
alfalfa  and  haven't  had  anything  to  do  with  it  who  are  incredu- 
lous. 

9— D 
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Furthermore,  it  has  been  discovered  in  recent  years  that  it 
will  grow  anywhere.  The  theory  that  it  would  only  grow  in 
certain  localities  and  under  certain  favorable  conditions  has  been 
entirely  exploded,  and  it  is  being  g^own  now  in  everj'  part  of 
the  country,  in  every  state,  and  grown  successfully.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  impossible  in  any  part  of  this  countr3%  and 
those  who  have  tried  it  most  are  the  best  witnesses  to  that  eflFect- 

Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  it  was  an  orthodox  proposition  in 
Kansas  and  the  West  that  it  was  no  use  to  sow  alfalfa  where  Cot- 
tonwood trees  would  not  grow  or  where  com  would  not  flourish. 
There  is  nothing  in  that.  Alfalfa  grows  everj'where,  it  grows 
out  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  West  where  there  are  only  four- 
teen inches  or  less  of  rain  in  a  year;  and  yields  immensely  down 
in  Louisiana,  where  they  have  sixty-five  inches  It  grows  in  New 
England,  it  grows  in  Alabama,  it  grows  in  Virginia,  it  grows  in 
Manitoba,  it  grows  in  Minnesota,  and,  as  you  all  know,  it  grows 
successfully  in  Wisconsin,  under  proper  treatment. 

We  all  know  that  until  recent  years  red  clover  has  been  the 
great  staple  crop ;  we  talk  about  clover  for  hay,  for  fertility  and 
for  restoring  certain  kinds  of  land,  and  so  as  that  has  been  the 
standard,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  we  should  compare 
any  forage  crop  that  is  new  to  us  with  red  clover.  Red  clover 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  where  alfalfa  is  a  stranger 
is  ranked  as  the  richest  and  best  yielding  forage,  and  the  fer- 
tilizer and  renovator  par  excellence. 

The  Massachusetts  Exjjeriment  Station,  after  a  series  of  tests, 
reports  that  100  pounds  of  clover  contain  47.49  pounds  of  digest- 
ible food  and  6.95  pounds  of  proteids,  while  100  pounds  of  al- 
falfa contain  54.43  pounds  of  digestible  food  and  11.22  pounds 
of  proteids. 

The  New  Jersey  station  reports  that  the  average  yield  per 
annum  of  green  clover  to  the  acre  is  14,000  pounds,  and  of 
green  alfalfa  36,500  pounds;  the  protein  in  the  clover  is  616 
pounds  and  in  the  alfalfa  2,214  pounds ;  one  ton  of  alfalfa  has 
265  pounds  of  protein,  and  clover  only  246  pounds.  But  alfalfa 
will  produce  three,  four  or  more  cuttings  each  year,  while  clover 
will  produce  but  one,  or  at  most  two.  Further,  clover  will  or- 
dinarily survive  but  two  years  while  alfalfa  will  last  from  ten  to 
one  hundred,  thus  vsaving  many  plowings  and  seedings.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  the  stubble  and  rootgrowth  of  alfalfa  are 
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worth  at  least  four  times  as  much  for  humug  as  are  those  of 
clover,  while  the  mechanical  and  other  beneficent  effects  of  the 
long  alfalfa  roots  far  excel  those  of  clover.  The  alfalfa  field  is 
green  for  pasturage  a  month  earlier  in  the  spring  than  clover, 
and  may  be  mowed  a  month  earlier.  It  starts  a  vigorous  growth 
at  once  after  cutting,  covering  the  ground  with  its  luxuriant 
foliage  before  the  second  growth  of  clover  has  made  any  sub- 
stantial progress. 

Alfalfa  has  one  of  the  most  wonderful  root  systems  of  any 
plant  that  we  know  anything  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no- 
body knows  how  far  down  into  the  earth  they  go.  A  govern- 
ment engineer  reported  an  instance  in  Nevada  where  alfalfa 
roots  were  discovered  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  long. 
He  did  not  bore  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  to  find  this  out,  but  there  was  a  tunnel 
through  a  mountain,  in  a  rocky  formation  containing  cracks  and 
crevices,  and  the  observer  noticed  coming  down  through  the  roof 
of  the  tunnel  a  large  number  of  rootlets  from  some  8nurco.  and 
there  was  no  way  of  accounting  for  them,  except  that  they  came 
from  an  alfalfa  field  on  the  surface,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  above  the  tunnel.  I  believe  that  about  the  farthest 
anybody  has  had  the  courage  to  follow  alfalfa  roots  down  with 
a  spade  has  been  somewhere  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  there  is  no  record  of  any  one  following  a 
well  developed  root  down  and  finding  the  end  of  it. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  these  roots  is  that  they  are  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  great  numbers,  and  they  bore  down  into 
the  soil  to  depths  no  other  roots  reach,  and  they  not  only  utilize 
for  their  own  growth  the  mineral  and  other  elements  of  fertility 
down  there,  but  they  bring  them  to  the  surface,  and  eventually 
these  roots  decay — the  process  of  decay  is  going  on  all  the  time  as 
well  as  the  process  of  growth,  and  wherever  these  decay,  whether 
the  alfalfa  is  plowed  up  or  not,  and  especially  so  when  the  alfalfa 
is  plowed  up —  they  are  a  source  of  great  fertility  in  themselves, 
they  leave  the  soil  full  of  openings  into  which  the  rains  pene- 
trate and  the  humus  and  fertility  from  the  surface  are  washed, 
and  the  soil  is  renovated  and  made  over  in  that  way.  Then, 
again,  these  roots,  with  their  bacteria  and  the  nitrogen  they 
gather,  afford  a  remarkable  source  of  fertility,  and  so  the  man 
who  raises  alfalfa,  instead  of  robbing  the  soil,  depleting  it,  skin- 
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ning  it,  is  enhancing  its  value  every  year.  No  one  can  tell  to  just 
what  extent  the  value  per  acre  of  that  land  is  enhanced  when  it 
is  once  set  in  alfalfa. 

In  my  country  they  estimate  the  increase  in  its  value  any- 
where from  $10  to  $50  an  acre  by  having  the  land  well  set  in 
alfalfa,  and  I  may  say  that  in  Kansas  there  are  lands  that  a  few 
years  ago  could  hardly  be  sold  for  any  price — ^they  were  a  glut 
on  the  market  at  $1.25  an  acre — which  are  now  prodiicin<r 
profitable  crops  of  alfalfa  and  are  selling  to  men  from  Wisconsin 
and  Mnnesota  and  elsewhere  at  from  $30  to  $50  an  acre.  That 
is  what  alfalfa  is  doing  for  our  country. 

Another  thing  about  alfalfa — ^it  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
stock,  no  matter  whether  they  are  Percherons  or  pigs,  or  cows  or 
chickens,  they  all  like  alfalfa  and  all  thrive  on  it.  As  to  its 
qualities,  you  are  all  familiar  with  wheat  bran  and  the  experi- 
ment stations  seem  to  have  demonstrated  that  alfalfa,  pound  for 
pound,  is  nearly  as  good  as  wheat  bran,  and  it  is  stated  from  the 
stations,  too,  that  one  ton  of  the  leaves  of  alfalfa  is  worth  as 
much  for  feed  as  2,800  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 

I  should  let  fall  a  suggestion  here — if  you  don't  want  lots  of 
work  don't  fool  with  alfalfa.  Our  Professor  Cottrell  went  to 
a  farmers'  institute  down  in  the  southeastern  part  of  our  state 
and  talked  alfalfa  to  people  who  were  sure  it  wouldn't  grow 
there — and  you  have  missed  half  your  life  if  you  have  not  heard 
Cottrell  talk  alfalfa — and  one  man  stopped  him  and  wanted  to 
ask  him  some  questions  and  seemed  much  interested.  Well,  the 
professor  helped  him  all  he  could,  and  five  years  after,  being  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  went  to  that  man's  place  and  met  his  wife. 
She  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  and  at  last  recognized  him  as  the 
man  who  put  her  husband  up  to  sowing  alfalfa,  and  she  says, 
"I  want  you  to  get  away  from  here.  My  old  man  followed 
your  advice;  he  sowed  a  lot  of  alfalfa  and  we  haven't  done  any- 
thing since  on  this  farm  but  make  hay."  Some  of  you  men  will 
know  how  to  apply  this  story. 

It  is  no  use  sowing  alfalfa  on  swampy  land,  where  the  water 
is  near  the  surface;  alfalfa  won't  stand  wet  feet.  The  roots  of 
no  plant  that  I  know  anything  about  will  work  harder  to  get  to 
where  there  is  water  for  their  sustenance  than  those  of  alfalfa, 
but  if  the  roots  stand  in  water  it  will  perish,  and  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  sow  it  on  land  that  has  not  a  fair  degree  of  natural 
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drainage.  Furthermore,  it  is  no  use  for  you  to  sow  alfalfa  on 
land  not  in  first  class  condition — in  such  condition  as  you  would 
have  an  onion  bed.  If  you  are  not  enough  in  earnest  to  put 
your  land  in  that  condition,  leave  alfalfa  alone.  It  is  worthy  of, 
and  deserves,  the  best  preparation  that  your  land  can  have,  and 
in  order  to  succeed  well  it  must  have  it.  It  must  be  loamy  and 
fine.  Do  not  sow  alfalfa  in  a  soil  light,  loose  and  friable.  The 
soil  has  got  to  be  sufficiently  packed  so  that  the  rootlets  can  get 
a  foothold;  if  they  can't  do  that  they  haven't  much  to  go  on. 

The  real  way  to  have  success  is  to  begin  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore sowing  it,  by  getting  the  weeds  and  weed  seeds  out  of  your 
land.  If  you  can't  get  the  field  cleaned  up,  free  from  weeds, 
don 't  sow  alfalfa.  I  have  been  wondering  which  is  the  more  im- 
portant factor  in  connection  with  sowing  this  crop — ^the  man 
or  the  seed.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  the  seed.  You 
can't  do  anything,  no  matter  how  hard  you  work,  without  good 
seed,  and  perhaps  every  one  who  has  sown  alfalfa  knows  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  just  the  right  kind  of  seed.  It  behooves  every 
one  to  use  all  due  precaution,  every  effort  to  get  seed  that  is 
pure,  that  is  clean,  and  that  is  germinable.  I  did  not  say  seed 
that  is  new,  because  so  far  as  experiments  show  it  seems  that 
germinability  in  alfalfa  seed  is  not  greatly  affected  by  a  few 
years'  time.  I  am  advised  by  the  best  authorities  that  know  any- 
thing about  that,  that  alfalfa  seed  which  is  all  right  to  begin 
with  will  only  depreciate  in  its  germinability  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  in  five  years — if  it  is  kept  imder  favorable 
and  proper  conditions  of  storage. 

The  government  at  Washington  has  been  paying  no  little  at- 
tention to  this  seed  problem,  especially  the  imported  seed.  Some 
years  ago  we  exported  two  or  three  million  pounds  of  seed,  but 
in  more  instances  we  import  it.  It  mostly  comes  from  Germany 
or  German  ports.  The  government  has  been  keeping  tab  on  some 
of  these  imported  seeds,  and  congress,  at  the  last  session  I  believe, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  seed 
that  is  on  the  market,  especially  imported  seed,  and  find  out  to 
what  extent  it  is  adulterated  and  filled  with  impurities,  and  so 
the  government  agents  have  picked  up  seed  as  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent markets  in  different  states,  and  here  are  a  few  of  the 
results  as  published  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  They 
give  the  names  of  the  seedsmen  who  have  sold  this  seed  and  where 
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they  are  located.    It  is  not  neeesiarj  to  mention  names,  bnt  liere 
are  some  of  the  reanlts : 

A  firm  in  Bhode  Idand  was  selling  seed  that  had  nearly  33 
per  cent  of  one  kind  of  weed  seeds ;  nearly  3%  per  cent  of  an- 
other kind  of  impurity.    Another  had  38%  per  centj  another 
44y2 ;  another  43^^ ;  another  31.77 ;  45.73  percentage  of  adnlter- 
ants,  and  so  on — these  large  percentages  of  ii&pnrities  and  adul- 
terants when  you  are  paying  for  pure  seed.     One  sample   of 
this  seed  was  from  Troy,  New  York;  another  from  Indianopolis ; 
one  from  Milwaukee,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Milwankee 
sample  had,  all  told,  less  than  &  per  cent  adulterants;  one  from 
Denrer,  about  17  per  cent.     Three  of  the  very  worst  are  from 
Indianapolis  and  one  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  this  last 
was  nearly  half  adulterants. 

I  think  I  must  give  credit  to  the  Milwaukee  man,  W.  E. 
Dallwig,  34  Juneau  avenue,  whose  seed  contained  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  adulterants  in  the  list — ^less  than  six  per  cent. 

The  government  has  been  testing  large  lots  of  these  imported 
seeds- — twenty  to  thirty  tons — samples  taken  right  out  of  these 
large  lots.  In  one  sample  there  were  found  in  a  pound  of  this 
seed  16,000  weed  seeds;  in  another  32,430;  in  another  17,299;  in 
another  16,435 — mark  you,  not  in  a  bushel,  but  in  a  pound.  In 
another  nearly  22,000;  in  another  23,000;  in  another  21,000,  and 
so  on,  and  in  some  of  these  the  percentage  of  alfalfa  seed  that 
would  actually  grow  was  found,  in  one  ease,  to  be  as  low  as 
seven  seeds  out  of  a  hundred.  In  other  samples  they  ran  as  high 
as  eighty-four. 

Here  is  what  they  found  in  the  way  of  dirt — ^not  adulterants, 
but  broken  seed  and  dirt;  in  one  instanee  was  16  per  cent;  in 
another  21^4 ;  in  another  341/^  and  in  another  72.  That  last  was 
in  a  consignment  of  6^/^  tons  in  one  importation,  and  only  6^(^ 
per  cent  was  alfalfa  seed  that  would  grow,  the  rest  being  worth- 
less. 

The  Ohio  station  at  Wooster  has  been  experimenting  along 
these  lines.  They  went  into  the  market  and  bought  samples — 
a  dollar's  worth  each  from  different  places  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  tested  them,  and  the  quantity  of  germinable  seed 
was  found  to  range  from  5.1  pounds  to  9.3  pounds  in  a  dollar's 
worth;  the  number  of  noxious  weeds  found  in  a  dollar's  worth  of 
supposed  alfalfa  seed  ranged  from  360  to  185,940.    Sevien  of 
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the  fifteen  samples  each  carried  more  than  23,000  noxious  seeds. 
So,  when  yoti  go  into  the  open  market,  yon  see  what  yon  are 
Hable  to  get,  and  then  it  doesn't  prosper  and  you  don't  prosper 
and  you  lay  it  on  the  alfalfa,  saying  that  it  won't  grow  in  Wis- 
consin. Seed  botight  at  $7.80  per  bushel  showed  as  low  as  61.2 
per  cent  that  was  germinaWe,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  that 
good  seed  was  $12.74  per  bushel.  Nine  of  the  fifteen  samples 
had  less  than  77  per  cent  of  germinable  seed.  One  pound  sam- 
ple contained  21,728  noxious  seeds,  of  which  18,144  were  lamb 's 
quarter  or  pig  weeds;  the  same  pound  also  had  3;13r6  seeds  of 
dodder.  Another  pound  carried  6,420  seeds  of  crabgrass  and 
one  had  3,325  seeds  of  foxtail.  If  you  are  sowing  that  kind  of 
seed,  it  is  Aot  remarkable  that  your  alfalfa  does  not  prosper. 
The  Ohio  station  i^eeommends  that  no  alfalfa  seed  be  sown  until 
it  has  been  screened  carefully  through  a  screen  of  twenty  meshes 
to  the  inch,  to  remove  dodder  seeds. 

I  want  to  say,  as  an  outsider  and  observer  of  things,  that  you 
have  here  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  some  of  the  worst  blow-hards 
on  earth ;  f hey  will  advertise  their  seeds  to  do  anything  that  you 
want  done — ^if  they  can  fitid  out  what  that  is,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  mention  the  names — ^you  want  to  look  out  for 
those  fellows  who  are  flooding  the  country  with  catalogues. 

I  have  here  a  suggestion  from  a  government  bulletin  as  to  how 
these  seeds  are  handled  by  certain  seedsmen,  how  the  dead  seed 
and  screenings  are  mixed  with  the  good  seed  to  the  profit  of  the 
dealer:  The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  this  worthless  seed  is  $2.00; 
the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  good  seed  is  $15.00,  making  $17.00  for 
the  cost  of  the  mixture.  He  gives  you  a  great  bargain  by  sell- 
ing you  a  mixture  at  $12.00  pe^  hundred  weight,  or  $24.00  for 
the  200  pounds,  he  making  $7.00  profit  on  the  deal. 

Mr.  Adcrhold :    Whv  can 't  we  raise  the  seed  ? 

Mr.  Coburn :  My  counsel  to  you  would  be  not  to  bother  with 
attempts  to  raise  seed.  If,  for  instance,  you  let  the  first  cutting 
rix)en  seed,  you  have  pretty  nearly  knocked  your  alfalfa  crop 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  out  of  the  running;  the  effect  seems  to 
Ixj  very  debilitating. 

Mr.  Aderhold:  The  yield  of  hay  per  acre  is  much  moro  valu- 
able than  the  seedf 

Mr.  Coburn:  Possibly;  it  depends  R;)n](nvhat  wjnm  the  en- 
vironment. 
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Mr.  Eietbrock :     How  can  we  get  seed  ? 

Mx.  Coburn :  There  is  plenty  of  seed  in  the  market.  Don 't 
put  off  till  sowing  time  getting  your  alfalfa  seed.  If  you  are 
going  to  sow  it  next  August,  look  it  up  now. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  We  must  sow  it  here  at  least  by  the  first  of 
June  in  order  to  get  root  enough  to  go  through  the  first  winter. 

Mr.  Coburn:  But  it  is  coming  to  be  the  almost  universal 
testimony,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  region, 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  sow  it  in  the  fall.  Spring  sowing  -wrest 
of  the  Mississippi  has  largely  gone  out  of  vogue.  If  you  want 
to  experiment  with  alfalfa  and  if  you  want  to  sow  it  in  June, 
this  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  look  after  your  seed  and  do  not 
buy  it  or  sow  it  without  having  it  tested.  As  far  as  I  know,  any 
experiment  station  will  test  your  seed  for  you  if  you  will  send 
samples,  but  be  sure  not  to  buy  alfalfa  seed  without  having  it 
tested,  and  with  a  guaranty. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  The  trouble  about  that  is  if  you  send  to  a 
seedsman  and  ask  him  to  send  you  a  sample  of  good  seed,  that 
tests  all  right,  what  guaranty  have  you  that  that  man  will  send 
you  then,  on  your  final  order,  seed  as  good? 

Mr.  Coburn :  I  can't  say;  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
to  meet. 

Now,  about  the  kinds  of  seed.  You  will  be  told  about  the 
Turkestan  and  perhaps  twenty  other  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
The  Turkestan  alfalfa  was  very  widely  exploited  but  it  has 
hardly  made  good  as  a  superior  variety  and  there  is  no  **dry 
land'*  alfalfa,  such  as  we  have  seen  advertised;  no  one  sort  that 
will  especially  flourish  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  west. 

You  have  heard  about  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
the  last  month  or  two  at  the  Kansas  experiment  stations  at  Hays 
City,  out  on  the  plains,  and  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  variety 
that  would  grow  almost  without  any  moisture  at  all.  That  state- 
ment has  never  been  made  on  authority,  no  such  discovery  is 
pretended  to  have  been  made,  and  nine-tenths  of  this  talk  is  wild. 
There  is  no  one  variety  of  seed  that  is  better  than  others.  I 
should  counsel  that  you  buy  alfalfa  seed  grown  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  your  conditions  and  along  this  latitude;  do  not 
sow  seed  here  which  has  been  grown  under  entirely  different 
conditions,  say  down  in  Tjouisiana  or  Mexico,  or  under  irrigation. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    Northern  Nebraska,  northern  Kansas  and 
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from  there  north  to  Wyoming  and  Montana  give  us  the  best  seed 
we  can  find. 

Mr.  Coburn :  Now,  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  sow :  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  required  on  account  of  these 
adulterations  I  have  been  telling  you  about.  We  are  obliged  to 
sow  a  large  quantity  of  such  seed,  and  when  I  say  large  quantity, 
I  mean  thirty  pounds.  If  all  your  seed  grew  and  you  sowed 
twelve  pounds,  the  plants  would  be  so  thick  that  they  would 
destroy  themselves  in  the  first  season;  they  would  be  thicker 
than  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back.  Under  reasonably  favorable  con- 
ditions and  the  right  kind  of  seed  as  to  cleanliness  and  germina- 
bility,  twenty  pounds  would  be  thousands  and  thousands  too 
much. 

(The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  Secretary  Burchard  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  convention  Governor  David- 
son, who  had  been  in  the  convention  for  a  brief  visit,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  to  meet  another  engagement.) 

The  Chairman:  This  question  has  been  passed  in  on  this 
alfalfa  matter.  Perhaps  some*  of  these  gentlemen  can  answer 
it.  **In  the  discussion  on  alfalfa,  this  afternoon,  the  question 
of  soil  inoculation  will  come  up.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  where 
sweet  clover  grows  thriftily,  inoculation  is  not  needed.  As  you 
know,  sweet  clover  is  a  pest  along  most  of  the  highways  in  town, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is  an  indication  that  our 
soil  is  in  proper  shape  without  inoculation." 

Mr.  Coburn :  Alfalfa  requires  a  special  sort  of  bacteria  for 
its  prosperity,  and  the  bacteria  that  is  suitable  for  the  other 
legumes  is  not  suitable  for  alfalfa,  but  it  happens  that  the  bac- 
teria pertaining  to  sweet  clover  agrees  exactly  with  that  of 
alfalfa,  so  that  wherever  sweet  clover  is  growing,  that  soil  is  in- 
oculated, and  it  is  just  the  thing  that  you  need,  if  you  haven't 
anything  more  convenient,  to  scatter  on  your  alfalfa  field  to 
inoculate  that  soil.  In  other  words,  the  best  assurance  that  you 
can  have  that  alfalfa  will  flourish  in  a  given  neighborhood  is 
that  sw^eet  clover  is  flourishing  there.  If  it  is  you  need  not  send 
to  Washington  or  elsewhere  for  inoculating  material.  Sweet 
clover  is  a  hardy,  persistent  plant,  and  it  will  grow  sometimes 
where  nothing  much  else  will  grow.  The  soil  where  it  grows  is 
properly  inoculated  for  alfalfa. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial.    Now,  just  a 
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word  about  this  inocnlation.  Soils  m  many  localities  hat-e  not 
the  elements  or  bacteria  or  inoculation  which  alfalfa  needs  and 
the  alfalfa  does  not  flourish  well,  while  all  the  other  conditions 
may  be  favorable.  ^ 

Mr.  Hodgson :  We  have  found  it  is  possible  to  raise  alfalfa 
without  inoculation  by  taking  the  roots  and  transplanting  them 
and  we  raise  alfalfa  all  right. 

Mr.  Cobum:    You  cannot  sow  alfalfa  seed  in  every  kind  of 
ground  and  expect  it  to  grow  all  right,  but  many  millions  of - 
acres  are  so  conditioned,  so  inoculated  naturally  that  alfalfa  will 
grow  to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Race :    Would  you  sow  a  nurse  crop  with  your  alfalfa? 

JVIr.  Coburn :  In  our  country  the  nurse  crop  idea  is  absolutely 
exploded,  nobody  does  it.  We  want  to  give  the  alfalfa  every 
chance,  as  it  is  a  wonderfully  delicate  plant. 

Prof.  Henry :    What  is  the  best  method  of  sowing? 

Mr.  Coburn:  The  general  custom  is  to  sow  with  a  drill.  A 
drill  is  not  made  that  will  not  drop  too  much  seed  unless  some- 
thing is  mixed  with  rt.  Sometinles  it  is  mixed  with  com  chop. 
Sometimes  we  harrow  the  seed  in  one  way  and  then  cross-harrow. 

Ex-Oov.  Hoard:  In  front  of  the  drill,  we  have  a  seeder  in 
which  the  alfalfa  is  put  that  will  gauge  it  down  to  nine  pounds. 
The  drill  comes  along  and  sows  the  grain  in  the  drill  just  ahead 
of  it,  scattering  the  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Coburn :     We  do  not  sow  any  .other  seed  with  alfalfa. 

A  Member:     To  what  depth  should  the  seed  be  pwt  in  the  soil? 

Mr.  Cobum :  About  one  inch.  The  idea  is  to  have  it  deeper 
rather  than  shallower. 

A  Member:     What  do  you  do  to  keep  out  the  June  grass? 

Mr.  Coburn:  Why,  the  great  tonic  for  alfalfa  always  and 
everywhere  so  far  as  I  know  is  to  disk  it  with  the  disk  harrow 
and  to  mow  it.  In  my  country  it  is  the  uniform  practice  to 
use  the  mowing  machine  and  the  disk  harrow,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  your  alfalfa,  disk  it. 

Ex-Gov.  Tloard :  Do  you  mean  disk  it  in  the  spring  or  after 
each  mowing? 

Mr.  Coburn:  Yes.  I  have  verified  the  statement  of  a  man 
in  Oklahoma  who  last  year  made  nine  cuttings  of  alfalfa,  carry- 
ing fourteen  tons  per  acre,  and  he  disked  that  alfalfa  each  time 
after  seven  of  the  mowings,  seven  times. 
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Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     With  the  disk  set  pretty  nearly  straight? 

Mr.  Cobum:  Ont  great  purpose  of  that  disking  is  to  split 
those  crowns.  Whenever  you  split  a  crown,  each  one  of  those 
split  parts  begins  to  put  up  new  slioots.  You  set  your  disk  har- 
row any  way  you  want  it.  How  jaa  set  the  machine  is  optional 
with  you.  Honietimes  for  some  pitrposes  they  will  set  at  an 
anp:le  expressly  for  splitting  these  crowns;  they  will  set  again 
relatively  straight.  The  ol>ject  of  splitting  the  crown  is  to  get 
more  stalks,  more  stems.  Th^re  are  instances  where  as  many 
as  360  stems  have  been  counted  from  one  root,  or  from  one  seed, 
if  you  please. 

Mr.  Race :  Would  not  the  eondition  of  your  soil  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  depth  you  would  sow  /  A  man  sowing  alfalfa  on 
a  heavy  chiy  soil  with  lots  of  rain,  as  we  had  last  year,  might  fix 
it  so  they  wouldn  't  come  through  at  all. 

Mr.  Coburn :  That  is  not  impossible.  No  man  can  tell  what 
the  weather  and  the  conditions  are  going  to  be.  Of  course,  you 
eannot  sow  under  any  conditions  in  which  you  can  guarantee 
it  will  come  throii^i-h;  you  have  to  s^nv  it  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

i\tr.  JMeyer:     Do  you  disk  in  the  early  spring  before  cutting? 

Mr.  Coburn:     Yes,  you  disk  any  time  you  feel  like  it. 

Mr.  Race:  I  understood  a  gentleman  to  s«Ly  that  if  he  let  the 
alfalfa  go  to  seed,  there  would  be  a  tetKlency  to  injure  the  plant. 

Kx-(jov.  Hoard:     It  would  debilitate  it. 

Mr,  Race:  I  attended  an  Institute  last  vcar  and  we  had  a 
discussion.  There  was  a  certain  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  in  my  town 
that  we  thought  was  sowed  on  one  of  the  poorest  farms  in  the 
town,  ten  pounds  to  the  acre  sowed  with  oats  the  same  as  clover, 
and  the  second  year  they  took  off  one  crop  of  hay  and  one  crop 
of  seed.  Mr.  Seribner  said  that  would  be  the  end  of  that  alfalfa 
field,  as  I  understood,  but  that  field  came  uj)  this  year  to  my 
waist,  and  I  am  not  at  all  a  short  man. 

Mr.  Race :  That  field  to  my  knowledge  did  not  have  any  cul- 
tivation otherwise  than  what  happens  in  the  soil. 

Paper  on  same  subject  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Widmann,  Ft.  At- 
kinson. 
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IVnr  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA. 
J.  F.  Widmann,  Fort  Atkinson. 

The  study  of  raising  and  handling  alfalfa  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  The  study  of  alfalfa 
is  of  greater  importance  just  now  than  the  study  of  any  other 
farm  crop,  not  because  it  is  of  greater  value,  but  because  it  is  a 
comparatively  new  crop  for  the  farmer,  and  also  of  its  immense 
value  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

Any  farmer  whose  land  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa, 
can  hardly  realize  what  he  is  losing  financially,  if  he  neglects 
to  study  and  grow  alfalfa  hay  for  his  stock. 

In  the  spring  of  1902,  I  sowed  six  acres  of  alfalfa ;  the  land, 
upon  which  I  sowed  the  seed,  had  been  cropped  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  not  very  productive.  I  did  not  fertilize  the  land  at  all. 
The  field  had  been  plowed  in  the  fall ;  in  the  spring  after  I  fin- 
ished sowing  my  small  grain,  I  took  a  disc  harrow  and  worked 
the  land  into  a  fine  seed  bed,  and  then  sowed  the  alfalfa  seed 
at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  acre.  This  field  I  sowed  without 
any  grain ;  the  season  was  very  favorable,  and  on  the  14th  of 
July  I  cut  the  first  crop,  which  was  about  i/4  weeds ;  on  account 
of  the  weeds  it  was  slow  drying  the  crop,  besides  we  had  lots 
of  rain.  This  crop  laid  broad  cast  for  six  days;  I  would  run 
the  hay  tedder  over  it,  and  shake  it  up  and  before  night  it  would, 
generally,  rain.  One  afternoon  it  was  very  drj",  so  I  hauled 
it  to  the  barn ;  this  crop  amounted  to  six  loads. 

I  did  not  value  this  crop  very  much  on  account  of  the  weeds, 
and  what  hay  there  was,  was  as  yellow  as  straw.  When  I  fed 
this  hay  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  cattle  eat  ever>' 
spear  of  alfalfa.  The  second  crop  I  cut  the  first  of  September, 
and  had  six  more  loads  from  the  six  acres. 

During  the  following  winter  the  cows  did  so  well  while  I  was 
feeding  these  two  crops,  that  I  concluded  to  sow  twelve  acres 
more.  This  twelve  acre  field  I  sowed  with  oats,  sowing  1^1 
bushels  oats  per  acre.  The  oats  yielded  good,  and  the  alfalfa 
caught  well  and  made  a  good  stand. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  sowed  twelve  acres  of  barley,  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  one  half  of  which  I  sowed  with 
alfalfa  and  the  other  half  with  red  clover.    The  alfalfa  did 
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splendidly,  but  the  red  clover  was  a  failure.  Since  then  I  have 
concluded  to  sow  all  alfalfa. 

Last  spring  I  sowed  seven  acres  with  barley,  sowing  one  bushel 
of  barley  and  30  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre.  This  new 
seeding  also  looks  well,  so  I  will  have  twenty-seven  acres  for  hay 
this  year. 

In  sowing  alfalfa,  the  first  important  step  to  success  is  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  piece  of  land.  Select  a  piece  of  high 
land,  upon  which  corn  does  well,  and  you  will  find  that  alfalfa 
will  also  do  well  upon  it.  Do  not  select  any  low  land,  for 
alfalfa  will  not  do  well  upon  it. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  buying  of  seed.  I  consider  this 
very  important ;  too  many  farmers  do  not  realize  the  danger  of 
sowing  seed  in  which  there  may  be  foul  seed. 

Seed  that  is  A  No.  1  generally  costs  two  dollars  more  than 
common  seed;  the  very  best  grade  has  no  dried  or  shrunken 
kernels,  or  any  particles  of  dirt  or  foul  weed  seed.  The  seed 
should  be  tested.     I  test  mine  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  two  hundred  kernels  just  as  they  run  and  put  into  a 
glass  fruit  can.  In  the  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  fill  can  about 
half  full  of  water,  let  stand  until  about  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  then  pour  off  the  water  and  screw  the  cover  with  rub- 
ber on  to  the  can  air  tight.  In  one  and  one-half  or  two  days 
you  can  see  just  what  the  seed  is  doing.  When  the  sprouts  are 
^  of  an  inch  long,  take  out  the  seeds  and  count  the  sprouted 
kernels  and  you  can  easily  figure  out  the  per  cent  of  seed  that 
will  grow,  and  if  95%^^  will  sprout,  sow  it,  and  if  not  take  it 
back  and  buy  some  more  of  a  different  dealer. 

The  price  of  alfalfa  is  about  from  $8i/^  to  $11  per  bushel, 
which  would  cost  about  $5  to  sow  30  pounds  or  one-half  bushel 
per  acre.  This  seems  high  compared  to  the  cost  of  sowing  red 
clover.  Red  clover  seed  generally  costs  about  $8  and  one  bushel 
will  sow  five  acres  which  will  make  the  cost  of  seed  for  red 
clover  per  acre  $1.60. 

Now  compare  the  life  of  alfalfa  with  the  life  of  red  clover 
and  the  cost  of  seed  will  be  in  favor  of  of  the  alfalfa  clover. 

In  sowing  the  seed  I  use  a  grain  seeder  to  which  is  attached  a 
grass  seeder.  I  set  the  grass  seeder  to  sow  15  pounds  and  sow 
the  field  one  way  and  then  cross  it  so  as  not  to  leave  any  streaks 
between  the  seeder.     I  raise  the  teeth  of  the  seeder,  and  drag 
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the  field  with  a  slant  tooth  drag.  In  sowing  and  dragging  I  nse 
the  lightest  team  that  I  have,  so  as  not  to  have  so  large  and  deep 
foot  prints  in  the  field.  I  use  this  method  of  sowing  with  or 
without  a  nurse  crop. 

Sowing  without  a  nurae  crop  you  would  be  more  sure  of  a 
good  catch.  I  do  not  advise  clipping  to  kill  the  weeds,  when 
sown  without  a  nurse  crop,  but  let  weeds  and  all  stand  until  some 
blossoms  appear  on  the  alfalfa.  In  clipping  to  kill  the  weeds 
you  are  just  as  apt  to  kill  some  of  the  alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  is  naturally  a  heavy  yielding  crop,  the  roots  go  down 
below  the  roots  of  any  other  crop  raised  on  the  farm.  I  have 
dug  up  roots  that  were  six  and  one-half  feet  long,  these  I  dug  in 
a  field  three  years  old.  The  roots  are  about  the  size  of  large 
lead  pencils  and  taper  down  to  a  hair,  so  you  see  the  root  haji 
the  power  to  reach  and  raise  any  fertility  that  has  leached  out 
of  reach  of  any  other  farm  crop.  Red  clover  roots  do  not  go 
down  over  14  to  18  inches. 

This  year  the  first  cutting  yielded  an  immense  crop.  I  meas- 
ured one  field  and  it  measured  3^  acres,  and  the  yield  was 
eight  larjre  loads  hay  of  first  quality,  without  a  weed  in  the 
pie(?e.    ily  fields  seem  to  yield  better  as  they  increase  in  age. 

T  do  not  wish  to  keep  a  piece  longer  than  six  years,  because  I 
wish  to  change  al)out  on  the  farm.  I  don't  think  that  there 
will  be  any  weeds  left  in  the  field  after  cutting  three  times  a 
year  for  six  years.  I  have  always  cut  mine  three  times;  you 
must  leave  the  fourth  crop  standing  as  a  protection  in  the  win- 
ter. It  is  a  hay  that  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  with  a  relish  and  do 
well  on  it. 

I  am  feeding  12  brood  sows  some  middlings,  milk  and  water 
'^Mxed  and  the  balance  of  their  ration  consists  of  alfalfa  hay. 
It  would  do  any  hog  raiser  good  to  see  these  hogs  stand  up  t/>  a 
rack  and  eat  hay  like  a  lot  of  cattle.  The  hogs  are  doing  fine 
and  are  not  potting  a  kernel  of  com.  They  were  fed  the  same 
last  winter  and  raised  fine,  large  litters  of  pigs.  Feeding  brood 
sows  this  way  is  cheaper  and  better  than  when  fed  com. 

It  also  makes  a  good  hog  pasture;  after  cutting  the  first  crop 
of  a  field  of  three  and  one-half  acres.  I  turned  in  100  hogs. 
The  hogs  could  not  keep  the  clover  down,  so  I  took  them  out  on 
September  Ist,  and  cut  the  crop  for  hay  which  yielded  one  load 
per  acre.    The  hogs  damaged  the  field  considerable  by  rooting 
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Wd  e^ti^g  the  crpwn  of  the  pU^ts.  It  is  aloo  a  good  food  for 
poultry ;  chickens  will  roam  over  the  alfalfa  fields  for  hours  at 
a  time  and  get  half  of  their  living  off  from  it. 

I  had  one  field  that  did  not  do  just  right,  so  I  top  dressed  it 
during  the  fall  of  1904  apd  the  next  spring  this  field  yielded  as 
good  as  any  on  the  farm.  I  thipk  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  fer- 
tilize the  land  before  sowing  to  alfalfa,  this  will  insure  a  better 
stand  and  the  crops  of  hay  will  be  larger. 

Now,  in  regard  to  curing  the  hay,  some  of  our  best  authorities 
advise  using  caps.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  hay  caps,  be- 
cause I  have  never  used  them.  Now,  I  think  that  the  recoro- 
meojdation  of  hay  caps,  by  our  best  authorities,  has  a  tendency 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  sowing  of  alfalfa,  because  they 
think  that  it  must  be  terrible  stuff  to  cure.  These  same  author- 
ities recommend  the  use  of  hay  caps  for  curing  red  clover.  For 
my  part  I  would  rather  cure  alfalfa  clover  than  red  clover. 

Now,  as  to  the  right  time  to  cut  the  first  cutting,  a  man  must 
use  and  exercise  his  own  judgment.  When  the  clover  is  very 
rank  and  heavy  it  must  be  cut  early  to  make  the  hay  as  tender 
as  possible.  When  the  alfalfa  is  very  heavy,  I  cut  just  as  soon 
as  I  see  a  single  blossom ;  this  will  make  the  hay  tender  and  nice, 
and  also  gives  the  second  cutting  a  good  chance  to  make  an  early 
start. 

The  second  and  third  crop  I  do  not  cut  until  a  number  of  blos- 
soms appear  in  the  field.  About  four  or  five  hours  after  cut- 
ting I  run  over  the  field  with  a  hay  tedder,  and  run  the  tedder 
every  morning  until  the  hay  is  fit  to  haul  to  the  barn.  If  the 
w^eather  is  rainy,  I  woqld  rather  have  it  rained  upon  laying 
broadcast  than  to  have  it  in  windrows,  or  shocked  or  bunched 
up ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  on  the  top  I  start  the  tedder  and 
shake  the  water  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  haul, 
I  haul  with  all  possible  haste.  Sometimes  I  rake  and  bunch 
with  a  horse  rake,  and  sometimes  I  load  with  a  hay  loader.  Of 
course,  the  hay  loader  breaks  off  some  leaves,  but  you  would 
never  know  that  there  were  any  leaves  gone  if  you  did  not  see 
them  fly  while  going  up  the  hay  loader. 

Alfalfa  hay  never  gets  as  dirty  and  dusty  after  a  rain  as  red 
clover  does;  it  will  also  stand  a  great  deal  more  rain  than  red 
olqver.  Bed  clover  is  almost  worthless  after  a  few  heavy  rains, 
that  is  after  it  is  dry. 
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The  successful  growing  of  alfalfa  is  only  another  branch  of 
farming  which  stimulates  and  helps  to  keep  up  the  high  price 
on  our  land,  and  enables  the  farmer  to  farm  it  on  such  high 
priced  land. 

Without  the  aid  of  new  and  better  crops  and  better  blood  in 
our  live  stock,  the  farmer  would  not  be  able  to  farm  it  on  such 
high  priced  land  as  at  the  present  time. 

Now  I  would  recommend  any  farmer  to  sow  one-eighth  of  his 
farm  to  alfalfa. 

If  you  would  drive  from  Jefferson  to  Fort  Atkinson,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  you  would  see  growing  successfully  over  100 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  most  of  these  farms  could  not  be  purchased 
for  $150  per  acre. 


DISCUSSION. 

Question:    Do  you  use  hay  caps  in  making  your  alfalfa  hay? 

Mr.  Widmann:  I  do  not  use  hay  caps:.  I  put  up  twenty 
acres  last  year  without  any,  and  I  have  got  hay  just  as  green  as 
can  be  and  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  Lobdell:     How  about  pasturing  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Widmann :  No,  you  must  not  pasture  it ;  it  won 't  stand 
pasturing  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lobdell :  That  is  my  experience,  it  kills  it  out  to  pasture 
it.     How  long  will  it  last  if  you  do  not  pasture  it? 

Mr.  Widmann:  I  estimate  on  that  field  of  alfalfa  about  six 
years.  It  w^ill  last  longer,  but  after  six  years  the  June  grass 
gets  into  it  and  I  plow  it  up. 

A  Member :  If  it  is  not  cropped  too  closely,  will  it  bear  pas- 
turing? 

Mr.  Widmann :     No,  not  at  all. 

A  Member:  I  have  been  pasturing  some  three  years  and  it 
isn't  gone  yet. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Don't  let  anybody  fool  you  by  saying  that 
you  can  pasture  alfalfa.    You  can't  do  it  and  expect  it  to  live. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  If  a  man  wants  clear,  sober  reasoning  as  to 
experience  with  alfalfa,  he  can  have  it  and  he  will  see  why  he 
should  not  pasture  it.     The  crown  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
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pressure,  and  when  you  cut  the  first  crop  and  haul  it  over  your 
field,  I  can  show  you  distinctly  the  wheel  marks  on  the  second 
crop  all  over  your  field.  That  ought  to  be  proof  to  you.  The 
difficulty  with  men  is  that  they  do  not  observe  enough.  You 
pasture  alfalfa  and  the  heavy  pressure  hurts  the  crown,  and  by 
and  by  your  alfalfa  commences  to  fail. 

Mr.  Crouch:  How  about  when  you  run  a  disk  harrow  over 
it? 

Ex-6ov.  Hoard:  That  doesn't  run  over  it,  it  splits  it.  I 
never  have  tried  it  in  this  state,  and  Wisconsin  conditions  and 
climate  make  me  a  little  cautious.  I  am  going  as  fast  as  I  know 
and  can  learn  from  a  Wisconsin  standpoint.  Your  horse  trav- 
eling over  your  field  with  the  disk  leaves  simply  the  mark  of 
the  pressure  of  your  horse.     The  disk  splits  it,  not  separating  it. 

A. Member:  You  had  a  piece  of  alfalfa  right  out  by  your 
barn  and  half  of  it  was  very  good  and  half  was  not.  What  was 
the  matter  with  it? 

Ex-Go V.  Hoard:  I  had  an  eight-acre  piece  of  alfalfa  from 
which  I  took  three  crops.  I  left  the  fourth  crop,  knowing  of 
course  that  I  must  not  cut  the  fourth  crop.  I  was  away  from 
home  and  my  foreman  hated  to  see  that  fourth  crop  wasted,  as 
he  thought,  go  back  onto  the  ground,  and  it  was  the  25th  of 
September.  He  thought  it  would  run  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  and  so  he  \\ient  on  it  and  went  to  cutting  it,  and  I  came 
home  about  the  time  he  had  about  five  acres  out  of  the  eight  cut. 
There  was  a  square  chunk  in  the  center,  about  three  acres,  and 
I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  what  he  had  done.  I  said,  **  August, 
you  have  ruined  this  alfalfa."  But  he  says,  **It  will  grow 
enough  to  shield  it,  to  shelter  it  for  the  winter."  **No,  it  won't, 
things  don't  grow  much  after  the. 25th  of  September,  but  we 
will  know  more  about  it  next  spring,"  I  said.  **You  will  leave 
that  square  chunk  in  the  center,"  and  he  did  so,  hauled  in  the 
hay.  I  went  off,  was  away  several  months  of  the  winter,  and  I 
kept  writing  to  August  and  asking  about  that  field,  and  he  would 
say,  '*I  think  it  is  all  right."  I  came  back  and  when  the  spring 
opened, — and  here  comes  in  the  reasoning  on  this  thing — I  had 
had  no  experience  before,  I  had  only  reasoned  from  what  I 
knew  of  the  biology  of  the  plant,  but  here  was  the  experience — 
when  the  spring  opened,  you  could  pull  two  thirds  of  those 
10— D 
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crowns  right  out,  they  were  rotten,  while  there  stood  that  square 
chunk  in  the  center  which  had  not  been  cut,  as  strong*  and  ram- 
pant as  could  be,  and  on  that  center  piece,  three  acres,  I  cut 
about  six  tons  to  the  acre,  while  outside  of  that  was  dead,  we 
had  to  plow  it  up.  Now,  do  see  the  meaning  of  these  things? 
Several  men  about  me  who  have  cut  a  fourth  crop  in  that  sec- 
tion have  suffered  by  it.  A  German  there  in  Oakland  had  four 
acres,  as  beautiful  a  stand  as  I  ever  saw;  there  came  a  very 
severe  drought  in  1901  and  that  stood  up  beautifully,  spring 
seeding.  He  was  tempted  and  he  went  and  turned  his  cattle 
on  that  new  seeding. 

Mr.  Goodrich:    I  tried  to  drive  him  off  of  it. 

Ex-(Jov.  Hoard:  Yes,  that  is  right.  Well,  you  know  the 
next  spring  he  had  no  alfalfa ;  he  ate  it  Aovm  and  trod  it  down, 
and  he  said,  when  I  remonstrated  with  him,  he  said,  "What 
does  a  newspaper  man  know  about  farming?"  The  farmers 
about  there  are  interested  in  this  thing,  one  will  say,  **  Why  don't 
you  grow  alfalfa?  Hoard  grows  alfalfa,  you  ought  to  know  as 
much  as  a  newspaper  man  about  farming.'*  **0h,  but  that  is 
a  humbug,"  he  says,  and  so  this  farmer  that  I  remonstrated 
with,  thought  it  was  humbug,  but  he  lost  his  alfalfa.  Now, 
from  thirty-five  acres  of  land  last  year  I  put  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  alfalfa  into  my  bam,  that  my  brother  Rietbrock 
tried  to  coax  out  of  me  at  $12  a  ton.  I  produced  two  large  silos 
full  of  good  fodder  on  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  about  250 
or  275  tons;  on  thirty-five  acres,  180  tons  of  beautiful  hay,  as 
good  as  bran,  nearly,  in  its  feeding  value.  Do  you  see  how  I 
could  economically  carry  on  that  farm,  a  lot  of  stock  and  make 
money  out  of  it,  when  I  could  produce  the  entire  subsistence 
necessary'-  for  that  stock  in  alfalfa  hay  and  com  ensilage,  and  do 
you  see  how  much  of  the  farm  I  could  turn  out  to  pasture  and 
how  little  would  be  required  to  be  bought  for  their  sustenance 
in  the  winter?  John  Widmann  is  a  good  farmer  and  he  has 
given  you  good  gospel.  He  lately  sold  to  a  Mexican  man  twen- 
ty-six head  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  and  grades  for  $2,500. 

Mr.  Widmann:    Twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Governor. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    I  am  glad  to  be  a  little  under,  John. 

A  Member:    How  did  your  alfalfa  keep  in  the  silo? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  didn't  put  it  in  the  silo.  I  said  I  had 
com  ensilage  for  my  silo.    On  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  I 
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filled  two  silos  and  on  thirty-five  acres  of  ground  I  filled  a  lot 
of  barn  room  with  alfalfa  hay.  I  never  have  tried  putting  hay 
into  the  silo.     I  do  not  grow  any  other  hay  but  alfalfa  hay. 

Mr.  Garrett:  Don't  you  think  if  you  had  top  dressed  that 
fourth  crop  that  was  cut  off,  it  would  have  done  better? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  That  won't  do  it.  You  cut  alfalfa  after 
the  25th  of  September,  and  it  bleeds  badly  and  the  crown  does 
not  set  for  the  ensuing  crop,  and  if  the  crown  does  not  set  on  the 
alfalfa  roots — ^the  buds  set,  I  mean,  in  the  ground,  then  it  seems 
to  sicken  and  dwindle  away,  it  fails;  so  that  in  cutting  alfalfa 
we  want  to  get  on  it  early  just  when  there  is  the  first  indication 
of  blossom,  when  the  buds  have  set  in  the  ground  for  the  next 
growth.  If  you  cut  it  too  late,  after  it  has  blossomed,  you  will 
have  a  spindling  growth. 

Mr.  Cobum:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  sample 
of  alfalfa  that  is  here.  That  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  alfalfa, 
strictly  prime.  It  might  be  a  little  greener,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
color.  That  was  grown  on  Kansas  upland  about  as  poor  as  we 
have,  and  the  man  cut  it  three  times  this  year,  realizing  four 
tons  per  acre.  I  took  it  out  of  a  barn  in  the  neighborhood  to 
bring  here  as  what  the  Professor  would  call  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion. Now,  before  parting  company  with  you  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you  Wisconsin  people  to  remind  you  how  much  you  have 
been  favored  in  this  state  by  having  in  it  such  citizens  as  Hiram 
Smith  and  W.  D.  Hoard,  General  Burchard  and  Mr.  Goodrich 
here,  and  others  that  I  might  name  and  should  name,  who  have 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  to  your  state  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars,  great  prosperity  and  great  eminence.  You  are  known 
everywhere  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  cattle  line,  dairy  cat- 
tle particularly,  and  this  has  largely  been  incited  by  the  ex- 
ample and  the  words  of  these  few  men,  and  I  want  to  testify  here 
as  a  man  from  an  outside  state  that  this  fact  is  recognized  every- 
where and  you  ought  to  build  these  men  a  monument,  up  there 
at  Madison,  sometime,  five  hundred  feet  high — don't  overlook  it. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  you  to  realize  how  greatly  you  have 
been  favored,  by  and  through  these  men.  I  might  add  that 
Kansas  has  sent  up  here  one  of  her  boys  to  help  Dean  Henry. 
Professor  Otis  is  one  of  our  boys  and  he  knows  all  about  alfalfa. 
I  hope  you  will  get  up  next  to  Dan,  because  he  is  worthy  of 
your  most  kindly  consideration.    You  will  see  his  name  in  the 
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papers  from  now  on,  Professor  D.  H.  Otis,  from  Madison,  and 
I  commend  him  to  your  consideration.  He  is  pure  gold,  he  is 
all  right,  and  I  am  glad  we  can  contribute  such  men  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  her  prosperity. 


Mr.  Clinton:  I  am  asked  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Congregational  Church  for  the  generous  donation  of  prize 
butter  by  Mr.  Rietbrock,  and  also  of  the  cheese  by  this  Associa- 
tion. You  will  get  a  taste  of  both  the  butter  and  cheese  at  the 
banquet  tonight. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1906. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  A.  M. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  submitted  to  the 
convention  by  Mr.  Glover,  and  received. 

Waukesha,  Wis,,  Feb.  1,  1906. 
We,  the  committee  apopinted  to  examine  the  books  of  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  beg  to  report  that  we  have  examined  said 
books  and  vouchers  and  find  them  to  be  correct  and  accord  with 
the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  convention  and  now  on  file  in 

secretary's  oflBice. 

Auditing  Committee 

H.  C.  Taylor, 

CHARIiES   LiNSE, 

A.  J.  Glover. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Stephen  Faville, 
one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  Association: 

Madison,  January  26,  1906. 
Col.  Burehard: 

Yours  containing 'notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Old  Class  received.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  meet  my  former  comrades  and  laborers 
in  Dairy  Vineyard,  for  believe  me  I  have  the  same  feelings  for 
them  that  you  say  they  have  for  me.  But  my  sight  is  so  much 
gone  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  prudent  for  me  to  go  away 
from  home  alone,  so  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  at  home 
and  imagine  the  good  time  you  are  having  and  the  wise  and  help- 
ful things  that  are  being  said.  Tell  the  Old  Boys  and  Girls  (for 
me)  that  I  have  not  lost  an  iota  of  my  faith  in  the  Dairy  Cow, 
but  that  she  will  more  and  more  (as  we  come  to  trust  her  more 
intelligently)  help  to  bear  the  financial  burdens  that  are  sure 
to  press  upon  the  coming  generations.  Now,  that  my  work  day 
is  over  it  is  one  of  my  pleasant  memories,  the  small  part  I  took 
in  starting  an  industry  that  has  proved  so  potent  a  factor  in 
the  struggle  to  keep  the  *'wolf  from  the  door.*' 

I  tell  you  boys  we  builded  better  than  we  knew.  Who  would 
have  dared  to  predict  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  business  we  started  and  fostered  would  become  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state.  But  so  it  is  and  my  word 
of  cheer  is  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Now,  Col.,  I  can't  see  a  word  that  I  have  written,  so  if  I  have 
written  anything  that  I  ought  not  to  you  can  strike  it  out  and 
if  I  have  omitted  anything  you  can  supply  the  omission.  With 
the  most  kindly  greetings  for  the  whole  convention  and  wishing 
that  you  may  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting,  I  am 
your  brother  dairyman, 

Stephen  Favh^lb. 

Mr.  Emery :  I  occasionally  meet  on  the  streets  of  Madison  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Faville,  and  always  when  I  meet  him  I  am  im- 
pressed that  he  carries  with  his  eighty  years  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  He  always  speaks  to  me  about  this  association  and  the 
work  of  dairying  with  enthusiasm  and  interest  and  has  kept  up 
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a  progressive  spirit.  He  is  not  living  in  the  spirit  of  eighty- 
years  a^o,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  present;  he  is  learning  how  to 
grow  old  ^\'isely. 

On  motion  of  ]\Ir.  Philips,  duly  seconded,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  to  INIr.  Paville  a  message  of  love  and  greeting. 


WORK  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COM- 

MISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Delivered  before  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  at 
Waukesha,  February  2,  1906. 

In  the  time  given  to  me,  I  have  not  time  to  recognize,  as  I 
would  like  to  do,  the  influence  of  the  various  organizations  in 
the  formation  of  this  commission.  The  dairy  interest  of  this 
state  has  been  forcible.  I  recognize  that  this  association,  the 
Butter  Makers'  Association,  the  Cheese  Makers'  Association  and 
the  Dairy  School,  have  been  very  powerful  in  benefiting  these 
ixn'iit  dairy  interests,  and  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  upon  the 
part  of  the  present  commissioner  to  keep  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission  at  work  in  its  own  legitimate  lines  of  work.  The 
spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  which  has  prevailed  in  each 
one  of  these  agencies,  the  trying  to  uplift  the  cause  in  its  own 
legitimate  field  of  work  and  thereby  produce  the  most  effective 
co-operation,  have  been  mighty  forces  in  this  state  in  the  past,  and 
particularly  in  this  association  because  it  has  had  a  few  able, 
competent,  disinterested  men  who  have  worked  unselfishly  for 
the  life  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state.  So  long  as  that  spirit 
prevails,  no  jealousy  or  bickering  shall  enter  in  to  divert  our 
efTorts  from  the  cause  to  ourselves. 

I  have,  with  much  interest,  studied  the  thirty-three  annual 
reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairj'men's  Association.  More  and 
more  as  I  have  studied  these  reports  am  I  impressed  with  the 
many  important  achievements  in  this  state,  which  haye  had  their 
initiative  in  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association.      The  in- 
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itdative  for  the  eBtablishment  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission  was  taken  by  this  association. 

In  the  year  1887,  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Sparta,  President  W.  H.  ]\Iorrison  called  the  attention  of  the 
association  to  the  need  of  such  a  commission  and  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  such  a  result.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  at  that  session,  which  though  somewhat  mild 
looked  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  ask  of  the  legislature  a 
law  with  proper  police  authority,  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  any  form  of  adulterated  cheese,  for  the 
pure  article.  That  any  adulterated  cheese  shall  be  branded 
and  sold  for  what  it  is.  That  any  violation  of  this  law 
.shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  for  the  first 
offense.  There  must  be  a  suppression  of  the  practice  of 
adulteration  of  cheese  or  the  cheese  industry  of  Wisconsin 
will  suffer  almost  irreparable  loss. 

In  1888,  at  the  sixteenth  annual  session,  held  in  ftipon,  Presi- 
dent H.  C.  Adams,  in  his  annual  address  vigorously  advocated 
the  establishment  by  the  state  of  a  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 
At  that  meeting  the  association  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

^^  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  time 
has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  state  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  similar  to  that  in  existence  in  Minnesota,  Ohio,  New 
•  York  and  other  states,  and  the  providing  for  a  dairy  com- 
mission, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ferret  out  and  prosecute 
all  adulterations  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  sale  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  other  foods,  and  w^e  respectfully  ask  the 
next  legislature  to  enact  such  a  law  and  establish  such  a 
dairy  commission. 

Again,  at  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  held  at  Augusta,  in 
1889,  President  Adams  in  his  annual  address,  at  greater  length 
and  with  greater  vi'gor,  advocated  the  establishment  in  Wiscon- 
sin of  such  a  commission.  At  that  session  the  association  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

"Whereas,  Imitations  of  butter  are  being  sold  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  violation  of  laws,  to  the  prejudice  of  honest  goods. 
Cheese  is  being  made  in  large  quantities,  robbed   of  its 
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natural  fat,  filled  with  lard  or  other  foreign  fats,  and  not 
stamped  as  the  law  provides.  Adulterated  and  impure  milk 
floods  the  market  of  towns  and  cities,  drugs  are  made  use- 
less, drinks  made  more  poisonous,  and  nearly  every  article 
of  human  food  diminished  in  value  by  adulteration ;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  By  the  Dairymen's  Association,  that  as  dairy- 
men and  citizens  w^e  hereby  earnestly  express  to  the  state 
legislature  our  unanimous  request  for  the  passage  of  bill  No. 
444,  A.,  providing  for  the  establishing  the  office  of  food  and 
dairy  commissioner,  and  for  the  execution  of  all  laws  aimed 
at  adulteration. ' ' 

It  is  both  interesting  and  significant  to  remember  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  father  of  this  association,  Honorable  W.  D. 
Hoard,  was  governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1889. 

By  Chapter  452  of  the  laws  of  1889,  the  office  of  Dairy  jvnd 
Food  Commisssioner  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  created,  and 
he  was  authorized  to  appoint  two  assistants,  one  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  matter  of  dairy  products  and  the  other  to  be  a  practical 
analytical  chemist.  These  three  comprised  the  commission  until 
the  year  1895. 

The  following  are  the  duties  of  the  commissioner,  then  pre- 
scribed which,  with  slight  amendments,  remain  at  the  present 
time; 

**It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  enforce  all 
laws  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted  in 
this  state,  regarding  the  production,  manufacture  or  sale  of 
dairy  products,  or  the  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or 
drink  or  of  any  drug;  and  personally  or  by  his  assistants 
to  inspect  any  article  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  syrup, 
coffee  or  tea,  or  other  article  of  food  or  drink  or  drug,  made 
or  offered  for  sale  within  this  state  which  he  may  suspect  or 
have  reason  to  believe  to  be  impure,  unhealthful,  adulter- 
ated, or  counterfeit,  and  to  prosecute,  or  cause  to  be  prose- 
cuted, any  person  or  persons,  firm  of  firms,  corporation  or 
corporations,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
adulterated  or  counterfeit  article  or  articles  of  food  or  drink 
or  drug,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  state. 

Said  commissioner  or  any  assistant  shall  have  power  in 
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the  performance  of  his  official  duties  to  enter  into  any 
creamery,  factory,  store,  salesroom  or  other  place  or  build- 
ing where  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  food  or  drink  or 
drug  is  made,  prepared,  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  to  open 
any  cask,  tub,  package  or  receptacle  of  any  kind  containing, 
or  supposed  to  contain,  any  such  article,  and  to  examine  or 
cause  to  be  examined  and  analyzed  the  contents  thereof. 

The  first  commissioner  was  the  Honorable  H.  C.  Thorn,  who  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hoard,  May  29th,  1889.  The  first  chem- 
ist was  Professor  F.  G.  Short  and  the  first  assistant  commissioner 
was  Mr.  II.  K.  Loomis.  Mr.  Thom  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  L. 
Harkness;  Mr.  Loomis  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  West, 
and  Professor  Short  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  C.  Cox.  Mr. 
Ilarkness  died  in  1894  and  was  succeeded  as  commissioner  by 
Thomas  Luchsinger. 

In  February,  1895,  Honorable  H.  C.  Adams  was  appointed 
commissioner.  Mr.  W.  W.  Chadwick  was  appointed  assistant 
commissioiler,  and  after  serving  a  two  year's  term  was  succeeded 
by  C.  W.  Sweeting.     A.  S.  Mitchell  was  appointed  chemist. 

The  legislature  of  1895  added  a  stenographer  and  confidential 
cleik,  also  a  dairy  inspector  to  the  commission,  the  latter  at 
$3.00  per  day  and  expenses:  Norton  J.  Field  was  appointed  as 
such  inspector.  These  were  the  only  additions  to  the  corps  of 
the  commission  from  its  establishment  in  1889  until  the  year 
1903.  The  limitations  of  this  paper  preclude  a  presentation  of 
the  work  of  these  several  administrations,  farther  than  to  say, 
that  during  IMr.  Adams'  term  of  office  the  laws  relating  to  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  were  amended  and  greatly  strengthened 
and  were  enforced ;  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
filled  cheese  were  enacted  and  enforced,  which  with  the  United 
States  tax  on  filled  cheese  practically  wiped  out  the  filled  cheese 
iniquity  from  the  state;  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  renovated 
butter  were  also  enacted  and  enforced,  and  in  1897  the  first  gen- 
eral law  defining  the  adulteration  of  food  was  enacted. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Adams  resigned  as  commissioner  May  1,  1902,  hav- 
ing served  a  little  more  than  eight  years  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  succeeded  December  24,  1902,  by  the  present  incumbent. 
Mr.  Mill-hell  voluntarily  resigned  the  position  of  chemist,  De- 
cember 31,  1902,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Richard  Fischer,  the 
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present  incumbent.  The  office  of  assistant  commissioner  having 
become  vacant  in  the  fall  of  1903,  Mr.  IT.  S.  Baer,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, was  appointed  to  that  position.  January,  1904,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Carswell  was  appointed  successor  to  N.  J.  Field,  as  dairy 
inspector.  Mr.  F.  M.  BuzzcU  was  appointed  food  inspector,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Moore,  creamery  inspector  and  Mr.  Bjome  Lovdal,  assist- 
ant chemist,  under  authority  of  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1903. 

As  a  result  of  persistent  public  agitation  and  effort  with  the 
legislature  a  law  was  passed  in  1905  which  added  to  the  com- 
mission an  assistant  commissioner  at  a  salary  of  $1,600  a  year; 
an  assistant  chemist  at  $1,200  a  year;  a  chief  food  inspector  at 
$1,200  a  year;  4  cheese  factor}',  dairy  and  food  inspectors  at 
$100  a  month,  and  3  creamery,  dairy  and  food  inspectors  at 
$1,200  a  year.  The  complete  organization  of  the  commission 
since  the  legislature  of  1905  has  been  but  recently  completed 
and  the  personnel  of  the  commission  is  now  as  follows: 

J.  Q.  Emer}',  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

liichard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

U.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

J.  G.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Conmiissioner,  Creamery  Ex- 
pert. 

F.  M.  Buzzell,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

Ethel  D.  Thomas,  Stenographer  and  Confidential  Clerk. 

A.  E.  Kundert,  Assistant  Chemist 

F.  W.  Tweeden,  Assistant  Chemist. 

F.  E.  Carsrvvell,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

J.  D.  Cannon,  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector, 

Fred  Marty,  Swiss  Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

Thomas  Corneliuson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

H.  C.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

P.  A.  Larson,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

Will  McAdam,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

James  Van  Duser,  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Food  Inspector. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  development  and  personnel 
of  the  commission  is  given  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  this  organi- 
zation, which  has  been  so  instrumental  in  its  establishment  and 
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growth.  Of  the  eleven  men  who  are  assistants  and  inspectors, 
eight  are  either  graduates  of  our  dairy  schoool  or  have  been  in- 
structors in  that  school,  and  four  of  them  have  been  employed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  as  traveling  instructors. 
The  law  of  1905,  which  added  ten  to  the  commission,  expressly 
provides  that  the  appointees  shall  be  experts  in  the  special 
lines  of  work  required  of  them. 

Published  reports  of  the  commission  show  the  work  of  the 
commission  relating  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  to  have 
been  limited  to  emergency  wants  made  upon  the  commission  for 
testing  the  milk  of  patrons  as  to  butter  fat  content,  skimming 
and  watering.  The  number  comprising  the  commission  was  so 
small  that  no  other  systematic  work  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  seemed  possible.  This  work 
of  milk  inspection,  however,  with  the  prosecutions  that  were 
made  for  violations  of  the  law,  has,  without  doubt,  had  a  marked 
effect  in  improving  the  quality  of  milk  offered  at  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  in  so  far  as  the  butter  fat  content  is  concerned, 
and  the  work  done  of  inspecting  city  dairies  has  also  had  the 
effect  to  improve  the  quality  of  city  milks.  With  the  largely 
increased  force  of  the  commission,  provided  during  the  past  three 
years,  more  work  and  of  different  character  has  been  possible. 

Between  the  4th  day  of  July  and  Christmas  all  of  the  1604 
cheese  factories,  971  creameries  and  271  skimming  stations, 
making  a  total  of  2856  were  inspected.  The  purpose  of  this  in- 
spection was  to  acquaint  the  managers  and  makers  with  the  laws 
relating  to  the  sanitary  conditions  required  of  cheese  factories, 
creameries  and  skimming  stations,  and  of  legal  qualities  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  into  the  food  products  of  cheese  or  butter. 
It  was  thought  wise  and  proper,  before  commencing  a  vigorous 
campaign,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  milk  offered  by  patrons  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries, 
to  see  to  it,  first,  that  the  cheese  factories  and  creameries  and 
their  surroundings  were  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  It 
would  seem  not  only  unwise  but  unjust  to  undertake  to  compel 
patrons  to  furnish  clean  and  lawful  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  or 
creamery  that  was  itself  in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  condition. 
The  instructions  given  to  assistants  and  inspectors  were  that 
when  cheese  factories  or  creameries  were  found  in  an  unclean 
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or  imsanitary  condition  to  state  to  the  management  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  same  and  give  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  put  the  factory  into  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
That  inspection  was  to  be  followed  by  a  second  inspection  after 
a  reasonable  time,  and  if  there  has  been  no  reasonable  effort  at 
compliance  with  previous  warning,  then  to  bring  prosecution 
for  violation  of  law.  As  a  result  about  30  prosecutions  were 
made  within  the  time  specified,  and  with  two  exceptions  con- 
viction secured.  In  most  cases  the  party  plead  guilty  and  paid 
the  minimum  fine  of  $25  and  costs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  report  of  these  prosecutions  by  the  press  of  the  state  had  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  managers  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  generally  throughout  the  state,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence there  has  been  a  thorough-going  cleaning  up  of  fac- 
tories and  creameries.  This  has  been  noticeable  by  buyers  of 
our  dairy  products,  who  have  visited  these  places,  and  by  insur- 
ance agents,  who  are  carrying  policies  on  these  factories.  They 
have  commented  in  most  favorable  terms  upon  the  results  of 
these  inspections. 

Having  completed  the  inspection  of  all  these  cheese  factories 
and  creameries,  two  members  of  the  force  have  been  detailed  to 
attend  the  farmers  institutes  during  the  winter  and  give  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  of  lawful  milk.  These  men  were  instructed 
to  make  their  teaching  concrete.  They  were  instructed  to  use 
curds  prepared  by  using  the  Wisconsin  curd  test  to  show  the 
effect  upon  clean  and  improper  methods  in  the  handling  of  milk. 
They  were  instructed  to  use  filtrates,  showing  the  filth  taken 
from  milk  actually  offered  at  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
They  were  instructed  to  contrast  by  means  of  pictures  the  differ- 
ence between  a  clean  and  a  filthy  cow  and  in  general  to  instruct 
on  the  suitable  care  of  the  herd  and  of  the  milk  and  utensils  for 
the  production  of  a  lawful  milk. 

Four  men  have  been  detailed  for  the  winter  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  city  milks.  This  includes  a  test  for  the  butter  fat  con- 
tent, skimming  or  watering,  and  also  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin 
curd  test  to  determine  the  qualities  of  milk,  as  to  cleanliness  and 
proper  care.  These  inspections  are  followed  up  by  inspections 
of  the  premises,  utensils  on  the  farms,  bams  and  herds  of  pro- 
ducers of  these  city  milks. 
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One  man  has  been  detailed  to  devote  liis  time  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  an- 
other man  has  been  detailed  to  enforce  the  law,  requiring  that 
cans  that  are  used  in  shipping  milk  to  cities  by  railway  or  steam 
boat  lines  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  returning  to 
patrons. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  of  the  commission  inaugurated 
within  the  past  few  years  is  the  publishing  of  a  quarterly  or  a 
semi-annual  bulletin,  which,  contains  the  results  of  inspections 
of  cheese  factories  and  creameries.  The  actual  conditions  as 
found  at  these  factories  and  creameries  have  been  reported.  The 
factory  and  its  surroundings  that  have  been  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  have  been  so  reported;  where  factories  have 
been  unclean  and  unsanitary  those  facts  have  not  been  concealed. 
That  these  bulletins  containing  these  reports  have  been  of  a  char- 
acter tending  to  stimulate  improvement,  I  think  admits  of  no 
question.  These  bulletins  also  contain  the  reports  of  analyses 
of  foods  suspected  6i  being  adulterated  that  have  been  made 
by  the  chemist  of  the  commission.  Publicity  is  thus  given  to  un- 
lawful adulterations  and  as  these  bulletins  have  been  sent  not 
only  to  every  creamery  and  cheese  factory  in  the  state,  but  to  all 
of  the  dealers  in  foods,  they  have  been  educational  in  that  they 
guard  against  unlawful  products  by  furnishing  to  dealers  means 
of  knowing  the  true  character  of  such  products.  More  and  more 
as  time  has  passed,  dealers  have  come  to  value  these  bulletins  and 
to  consult  them  as  to  the  revelations  they  make  concerning  food 
products. 

I  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  a  line  of  work  that  so  far  as 
it  has  been  possible  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years  and 
which  will  be  resumed  in  the  early  spring  to  as  full  an  extent  as 
we  are  able  in  the  matter  of  creamery  and  cheese  factory  in- 
spection. The  inspector  goes  to  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  there.  His  mission 
must  not  be  to  promote  self-satisfaction  with  existing  conditions. 
The  ever  present  spirit  and  purpose  must  be  that  of  progress. 
We  can  justify  the  employment  and  payment  of  these  inspectors 
only  for  the  purpose  of  improving  existing  conditions.  Besides 
a  small  case  for  taking  milk  samples  from  patrons,  each  in- 
spector is  provided  with  a  case  containing  the  very  best  imple- 
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merits  or  supplies  that  are  required  for  him  to  do  up-to-date 
work  in  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery.  The  inspector  goes  to  the 
creamer^^  or  cheese  factory  to  examine  carefully  and  inquire  into 
everj'  condition  present  in  that  creamery  or  cheese  factory  and 
to  ascertain  what  is  right  and  what  needs  improvement.  This 
he  does  in  the  presence  of  the  maker  and  thereby  many  times 
raises  the  standard  in  the  quality  of  the  maker  *s  work.  The  in- 
spector goes  to  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, ne  procures  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  patrons.  He  has 
bottles  ready  for  taking  a  sample  of  each  patron's  milk  as  de- 
livered. He  examines  the  scales  to  ascertain  if  thev  are  ac- 
curately  balanced  or  are  so  set  as  to  cheat  the  patron  out  of  a 
few  pounds  of  milk  each  morning,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  report  of  a  large  overrun,  for  not  only  does  inaccurate  weigh- 
ing defraud  the  patron  but  makes  a  false  report  and  impression 
as  to  the  amount  of  overrun  and  the  price  paid  per  pound  for 
butter  fat.  The  kind  of  competition  thus  engendered  is  fraud- 
ulent and  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  creamery  and 
cheese  factory  industry. 

The  inspector  stands  by  the  weigh  cans  and  inspects  the  work 
of  the  man  who  receives  the  milk,  as  well  as  the  milk  and  cans 
of  the  patron.  He  scrutinizes  the  method  of  taking  the  samples 
of  milk  for  testing  and  how  the  composite  samples  are  cared  for. 
He  observes  carefully  whether  or  not  the  man  who  is  taking  in 
the  milk  receives  any  unclean,  unsuitable  or  unlawful  milk,  and 
if  unclean,  unlawful  or  otherwise  unsuitable  milk  is  offered  by 
the  patron  and  received  by  the  creamery  man  he  warns  both  alike 
concerning  the  unlawful  and  unwise  practice.  At  times  he  in- 
structs the  patron  as  to  the  proper  way  to  wash  and  care  for 
his  cans  and  the  proper  method  of  caring  for  milk.  He  shows 
him  how  the  quality  of  the  product  and  therefore  the  price  and 
hence  the  profits  to  the  patron  are  ultimately  dependent  upon 
the  clean  and  wholesome  character  of  the  milk  furnished  bv  the 
patron.  He  discloses  to  the  patron  how  these  bad  milks  affect 
the  flavors  of  the  dairy  products  in  quality  and  value  and  hnw 
some  rations  fed  to  the  herd  at  improper  times  or  in  unsuitable 
quantities  may  injuriously  affect  the  entire  output  of  the  fai?tory, 
thus  imposinjr  a  loss  upon  all  the  patrons. 

Tie  requests  the  patrons  to  meet  at  the  factory  late  in  the 
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afternoon  or  early  evening.    "With  the  samples  taken  he  then 
proceeds  to  make  the  Babeoek  test  for  fat,  the  lactometer  test 
for  watering  or  skimming,  and  a  Wisconsin  curd  test  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  milk  of  each  patron  as  to  its  cleanli- 
ness or  the  kind  of  care  it  has  received.    When  the  patrons  meet 
him  later  dn  the  day  he  makes  known  to  them  the  per  cent  of 
milk  fat  found  in  each  patron's  milk.     If  he  has  reason  to  sus- 
pect watering  or  skimming  of  milk  by  any  patron  he  furnishes 
a  sample  to  the  state  chemist  for  more  detailed  analyffls.     He 
exhibits  to  them  the  samples  as  shown  by  the  Wisconsin  curd 
test,  which  is  an  actual  and  accurate  demonstration  of  the  char- 
acter of  each  patron's  milk.     Here  they  see  from  one  patron's 
milk  a  curd  that  is  of  a  fine  velvety,  firm  texture,  having  a  clean 
agreeable  flavor.     This  demonstrates  that  the  patron 's  milk  from 
which  this  curd  was  formed  was  produced  under  clean  condi- 
tions, quickly  cooled  and  otherwise  properly  cared  for.     He  ex- 
hibits the  curd  from  another  patron's  miilk  that  has  in  it  gas 
holes  or  pin  holes  so-called.     This  has  a  tainted  flavor.     This 
peculiar  texture  and  flavor  are  due  to  gas  forming  bacteria. 
They  thrive  in  uncleanldness  of  some  sort.     He  shows  them  a 
curd  from  another  patron's  milk  that  is  spongy  in  texture  and 
has  a  very  offensive  flavor  or  odor.     He  explains  to  them  that 
this  is  due  to  conditions  worse  than  those  from  which  number 
two  resulted.     He  explains  to  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  best  quality  of  butter  or  cheese  from  such  milk  and  further 
explaiins  to  them  the  great  loss  that  is  being  sustained  by  the 
butter  or  cheese  factories  due  to  bad  milk.    He  lets  them  see  the 
curds  produced  from  each  patron's  milk  that  each  may  see  and 
know  for  himself  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
milk  furnished  by  the  different  patrons  both  as  to  fat  content 
and  cleanliness.     He  explains  to  them  how  the  good  milk  and  the 
bad  milk  are  each  produced  and  warns  them  against  the  supply- 
ing of  bad  milk  as  being  wrong  and  unlawful  and  liable  to  lead 
to  prosecution  if  continued. 

Having  taken  samples  of  the  milk  from  the  last  gallon  or 
two  of  the  patron's  milk  as  it  was  delivered  from  the  cans  and 
having  passed  that  milk  through  filtrates  of  absorbent  cotton  or 
through  filter  papers,  he  exhibits  to  them  the  actual  filth,  if  any, 
thus  taken  from  their  milk  on  the  morning  of  his  inspection. 
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He  illustrates  and  explains  the  use  and  reliability  of  the  Bab- 
cock  test  when  skilfully  used.     He  explains  the  requisite  con- 
ditions for  securing  accuracy  by  that  test.     He  has  instruments 
and  uses  them  to  test  the  pipettes  to  see  if  they  are  absolutely 
correct  as  to  size.     He  tests  the  calibration  of  the  bottles  to  de- 
termine their  accuracy  and  inaccuracy.    He  applies  his  speed 
tester  to  the  Babcock  test  to  ascertain  if  the  operator  is  running 
it  at  the  rate  of  speed  to  give  accurate  results.     He  tests  the  sul- 
phuric acid  to  find  if  it  is  of  the  correct  strength.     He  ascer- 
tains at  what  temperature  the  operator  reads  the  test  and  if 
he  measures  the  fat  column  from  the  lowest  point  at  the  bottom 
to  the  extreme  top  limit  of  the  meniscus  as  he  should.     He  testa 
the  skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  whey  for  butter  fat  content.    He 
ascertains  if  the  weights  used  for  weighing  the  cream  in  testing 
are    accurate.    He   examines    the   weigh-cans,   pipes,    pumps> 
churns,  vats,  vat  gates  and  everything  connected  with  the  fac- 
tory to  ascertain  if  they  are  kept  clean,  and  he  does  the  same  as 
to  the  floors  and  walls  as  well  as  the  surroundings.    In  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  surroundings  he  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
drainage,  and  where  that  is  defective  he  suggests  means  for  se- 
curing adequate  drainage.     If  conditions  are  found  bad  or  un- 
lawful he  warns  the  maker  or  manager  that  they  must  be 
changed  within  reasonable  time  or  prosecution  must  necessarily 
follow,  and  he  prosecutes  if  the  change  is  not  made. 

The  curd  test  gives  him  a  cue  as  to  what  patrons  need  his  in- 
spection, and  so  he  goes  to  the  premises  of  the  patrons  who  fur- 
nish the  worst  milks  and  he  points  out  to  them  the  changes  to 
be  made.  If  he  finds  the  milk  at  the  factory  below  the  legal 
standard  of  butter  fat  or  otherwise  unlawful,  he  visits  the  farm 
and  tal^es  samples  there  for  testing.  The  discrepancy,  if  any, 
between  the  tests  of  the  milk  at  the  factory  and  that  at  the  farm 
determines  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  work  of  the  commission  along  dairy 
lines  because  that  is  of  special  interest  to  dairymen ;  but  dairy- 
men as  citizens  are  also  interested  in  the  work  of  the  commission 
as  it  relates  to  food  adulteration.  The  limitations  of  time,  how- 
ever, permit  only  the  briefest  reference  to  this  work.  A  con- 
servative estimate  places  the  annual  cost  to  the  people  of  this 
country  for  adulterated  food  products  at  four  hundred  million 
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dollars ;  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  value  whatever  in 
many  of  these  adulterated  foods,  but  the  price  at  which  they  are 
sol(J  is  greatly  in  excess  of  their  actual  value  and  the  price  they 
would  bring  if  sold  in  the  market  for  what  they  actually  are. 
Immense  fortunes  have  been  built  up  by  the  difference. 

There  are  more  than  6,000  groceries  or  general  stores  in  this 
slate  where  focds  are  sold;  2,000  meat  markets,  and  nearly  1,000 
drug  stores,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  places  where  drinks 
in  the  form  of  beverages  are  dispensed. 

Tli(^re  are  now  two  food  inspectors  constantly  in  the  field, 
aided  incidentally  by  the  other  inspectors,  and  three  chemists 
in  our  laboratory  kept  consta:^^ly  busy  analyzing  foods  suspected 
of  adulterations.  I^et  me  briefly  state  the  character  of  some  of 
the  adulterations  we  have  found  in  our  experience  during  the 
past  three  years. 

Buckwheat  Flour:  Low  grade  wheat,  rye  and  corn  flour. 
Also  gypsum. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa:    Containing  starch  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Candies:    Paraffin  and  clav. 

Catsup:  Artificial  color,  chemical  preservatives,  tomato  re- 
fuse (skin  and  seed). 

Apple  Cider:  Adulterated  by  addition  of  preservatives 
(salicylic  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid).  Often  diluted  with  water 
or  with  sugar  water.  Sometimes  contains  no  apple  juice  but  is 
made  from  sugar,  water,  tartaric  acid,  artificial  flavor, and  coal 
tar  dye. 

Raspberry  and  Orange  Cider  and  Rootbeer:  Made  from 
sugar,  water,  tartaric  acid,  saccjiarin,  salicylic  acid  and  coal 
tar  dyes. 

Soda  Water:  Often  contains  saccharin,  salicylic  acid,  coal  tar 
dye. 

Cream:  Boric  acid,  formaldehyde,  gelatine,  artificial  color- 
ing matter,  deficiency  in  fat. 

Evaporated  and  Condensed  Cream:  Containing  only  7.9% 
nrilk  fat. 

Cream  of  Tartar:  Composed  of  calcium  acid  phosphate,  cal- 
cium sulphate,  alum  and  starch. 

Grape  Juice:    Sugar,  water,  tartaric  acid  and  coal  tar  dye. 

11— D 
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Currant,  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Jellies:  Made  from  ap- 
ple pomace,  starch  paste,  gelatin,  glucose,  artificial  flavor,  tar- 
taric acid  and  coal  tar  dye. 

Jams  and  Preserves:  Made  from  under  ripe  or  decayed  fruit, 
from  fruit  refuse,  apple  pomace,  glucose  and  coal  tar  dye. 

Lard:    Cottonseed  oil  and  beef 'stearin,  beef  tallow. 

Lemon  Extract:  Wood  alcohol,  terpeneless  lemon  oil,  robbed 
oil  of  lemon,  oil  of  lemon  grass. 

Vanilla  Ea^tract:  Wood  alcohol,  vanillin,  coumarin,  prune 
juice,  caramel,  coal  tar  dye. 

Cider  Vinegar:  Spirit  vinegar  with  artificial  coloring  mat- 
ter, sugar,  glucose  or  apple  pomace. 

Malt  Vinegar  Spirit  vinegar  with  artificial  coloring  matter, 
sugar  or  glucose. 

Wine  Vinegar:    Spirit  Vinegar. 

Spirit  Vinegar:    Pyroligneous  acid. 

Maple  Syrup:  Mixed  with  glucose,  cane  syrup  or  sorghum, 
or  made  entirely  from  sugar  and  a  decoction  of  maple  avoo<1, 
hickorj'  wood  or  com  cobs. 

Maple  Sugar:    ^fade  by  the  evaporation  of  the  above. 

Meats,  Chopped  Meals  and  Sausages:  Colored  with  coal  tar 
dye  and  preserved  with  sulphites  and  boric  acid  or  borax. 

Milk:  Formaldehyde,  boric  acid,  borax,  added  water,  skim- 
ming, artificial  color. 

Molasses:  Glucose,  poisonous  salts  introduced  in  the  refining 
of  sugar. 

Sorghum :    Glucose. 

Syrup:    Glucose. 

Olive  Oil:    Cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil. 

Pepper:  Pepper  dust,  pepper  hulls,  cocoanut  shells,  olive 
pits,  roasted  cereals. 

Cayenne  Pepper:     Oxide  of  iron. 

Wine:    Sugar,  water,  tartaric  acid,  tannin,  coal  tar  dye. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  and  in  the  number 
of  chemists  for  the  commission  during  the  past  three  years  has 
made  it  possible  to  greatly  extend  the  work  in  restraining  the 
sale  of  adulterated  foods.  This,  with  the  awakened  interest  of 
the  people  throughout  the  state,  occasioned  by  the  exhibit  on 
fidulterated  foods  at  the  State  and  several  County  Fairs,  and  the 
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making  of  that  exhibit  at  more  than  a  score  of  diflFerent  cities 
throughout  the  state,  accompanied  with  an  address  upon  the 
subject  of  Food  Adulteration,  has  resulted  in  producing  such 
anxiety  upon  the  part  of  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  in 
foods  that  for  the  past  three  months  a  small  army  of  traveling 
representatives  of  manufacturing  and  jobbing  firms  have  trav- 
eled this  state  in  a  lively  manner,  remo^dng  unlawful  foods 
from  the  shelves  of  dealers  and  in  many  instances  from  the  state, 
and  relabeling  others  so  as  to  make  them  comply  with  our  law. 

The  question  ''what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved''  seems  to  have 
become  one  of  vital  interest.  Within  the  past  six  months  more 
than  fifty  meat  dealers  have  been  prosecuted  and  convicted  for 
selling  chopped  meat  or  sausage  containing  chemical  preserva- 
tive or  artificial  coloring  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  prosecu- 
tions of  dealers  in  other  varieties  of  foods  have  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  dealers  that  there  is  a  law  which  must  be  obeyed. 
Time  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  specific  laws  recently  enacted  or 
amended  relating  to  adulterated  milk  or  adulterated  cream; 
canned  goods;  vinegar;  prohibiting  the  use  of  artificial  coloring 
and  antiseptics  in  chopped  meats  and  sausages;  relating  to 
chemical  preserv^atives  in  foods;  relating  to  maple  syrup  and 
maple  sugar ;  glucose  mixtures ;  buckwheat  flour ;  condensed  milk 
and  evaporated  cream;  lemon  extract  and  vanilla  extract  and 
others.  These  laws  have  greatly  strengthened  the  food  laws  of 
the  state  and  their  enforcement  must  result  in  greatly  improved 
conditions. 

The  qtiestion  of  pure  food  is  one  that  should  interest  every 
citizen  of  this  commonwealth.  The  extent  to  which  food  adul- 
teration has  been  carried  almost  passes  belief.  To  solve  the 
problem  of  pure  foods  is  a  stupendous  task  and  will  require 
Herculian  efforts  by  the  American  people.  It  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved.  That  it  will  ultimately  be  solved  and  solved 
right  my  confidence  in  the  American  people  does  not  allow  me  to 
doubt. 

(At  close  of  paper) :  I  wish  Mr.  Baer  would  add  to  what 
I  have  said,  the  comment  that  he  heard  about  the  Canadian 
meeting  by  a  certain  party. 

Mr.  Baer:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  certain  traveling  man  told  me, 
at  Oconomowoc  last  week,  that  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
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Eastern  Canadian  Dairymen,  of  which  Association  Mr.  Albert 
Johnson  is  president,  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers  in  Milwaukee  in  Janu- 
ary and  he  went  back  and  told  the  people  in  Canada  what  Wis- 
consin was  doing,  what  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  and  Pood  Commis- 
sion was  doing  for  the  great  dairy  interests  of  the  state,  and  he 
said  this  to  those  people.  **We  must  wake  up.  We  must  fol- 
low suit.  The  markets  of  the  world  that  are  handling  our  goods 
and  the  export  market  are  hearing  all  this,  and  I  have  been  to 
Wisconsin  and  bought  a  large  quantity  of  cheese  there  in  Rich- 
land county  for  our  fancy  trade,  and  I  found  the  goods  all 
right,  I  foufid  the  factories  clean  over  there,'*  and  he  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  that  we  were  getting  busy  over  here, 
or  Wisconsin  will  take  our  cheese  markets  away  from  us." 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  being  called  for, 
the  report  was  made  by  Governor  Hoard  as  follows : 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  names  for 
ofTicors  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  agreeably  to 
your  instructions: 

For  President,  W.  J.  Gillett  of  Rosendale. 

F()r  Secretary,  General  G.  W.  Burchard,  who  has  so  long  and 
faithfully  served  us,  and  who  has  not  yet  proven  his  inefficiency 
on  account  of  age. 

For  Treasurer,  H.  K.  Loomis,  who  has  for  over  twenty  years 
faithfullv  carried  the  funds  of  the  Society  and  has  done  yoo- 
man's  work  in  the  representation  of  this  Association  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  at  great  expositions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  as  made  by  Governor  Hoard  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  duly  seconded. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report 
ami  th(*  same  was  approved  and  adopted. 
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RESOLUTIONS    iU)OPTED    BY    THE    WISCONSIN    DAIRYMEN'S    CONVEN- 
TION  AT   WAUKESHA,   FEBRUARY   2,    1906. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  realizing  that  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  inter-state  commerce  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  entire  country  whereby  we  can  reach  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  consumers  with  reasonable  despatch  and  cost,  do 
hereby  endorse  President  Roosevelt  in  his  struggle  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and  we  urge 
upon  our  members  of  Congress  their  support  of  the  Hepburn 
rate  bill  now  before  that  body.  The  Secretaiy  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  forward  to  our  members  of  congress  copies  of  this 
resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
appreciating  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  in  the  devel- 
opment of  better  farm  knowledge,  and  realizing  that  these  sta- 
tions have  received  no  additions  to  the  income  from  the  federal 
govern n^c  1^  .liiiee  the  original  act  was  passed  in  1887  which  pro- 
vided for  them ;  and  realizing  further  that  the  constant  exten- 
sion of  their  work  requires  additional  funds. 

We  do  hereby  express  our  hearty  approval  of  Bill  H.  R.  No. 
345,  introduced  by  Representative  Adams  of  Wisconsin,  which 
provides  for  a  gradual  increase  of  appropriations  to  these  sta- 
tions for  five  years  until  the  final  increase  shall  double  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  to  each  station :  and 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommends  that  the  Associa- 
tion inaugurate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  one  or  more 
** testing  associations''  rendering  such  aid  thereto  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  their  successful  operation. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Dairy  Union  of  which  Mr.  S.  B. 
Shilling  is  President  and  Chas.  Y.  Knight  is  Secretary,  by  its 
record  of  achievement  in  the  past,  and  its  vigilance  and  efficiency 
in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmers  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  products,  thereby  thwarting  the  unlawful  and 
anarchistic   schemes   of   oleo   manufacturers   and    dealers,    has 
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richly  earned  our  gratitude  and  is  entitled  to  our  continued  con- 
fidence and  support. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  representing  the  dairymen  of 
Wisconsin,  most  heartily  commends  the  legislature  of  1906  for 
the  laws  enacted,  materially  increasing  the  staff  and  thereby  the 
efficiency  of  the  state  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  us,  for 
which  we  are  devoutly  grateful  to  Almighty  God,  that  we  are 
permitted  to  have  w^ith  us  in  this  convention  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  its  first  secretary  and  at 
one  time  President,  and  with  a  single  exception  present  at  its 
every  consecutive  annual  meeting,  of  which  this  is  the  thirty- 
fourth.  The  indebtedness  of  this  Association  and  the  dairv 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  United  States  to  ]\lr.  Hoard  is 
be3'ond  computation  in  figures,  or  expression  in  words.  We 
pray  that  there  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him  many  more  happy 
years  of  life  and  usefulness  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  that  the  infirmities  of  age  prevent 
the  attendance  at  this  meeting  of  the  other  survivors,  Messrs. 
Stephen  Favill  and  H.  C.  Drake,  of  that  small  group  of  earnest 
dairymen  who  assisted  in  the  organization  of  this  Association  at 
Watertown,  February  15,  1872.  We  tender  them  the  assurance 
of  our  continued  and  profound  respect. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Wisconsin,  upon  the  -completion  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  labor  with  this  Association,  and  we  ten- 
der to  him  the  assurance  that  its  members  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  regret  or  withdraw  the  welcome  extended  to  him  at  our 
convention  in  Waukesha  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Resolved,  That  the  dairjTuen  of  Wisconsin  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  recently  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Grovesnor  of  Ohio,  reducing  the  tax  upon  oleomargarine 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter,  or  any  other  modification  of  the 
laws  now  in  force  relating  to  oleomargerine  and  renovated  but- 
ter whereby  their  efficiency  in  protecting  the  market  and  the 
consumer  from  fraud,  deception  and  trickery  shall  be  in  any  de- 
gree lessened.  Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  neither 
the  manufacturers  of,  nor  dealer^  in,  these  products  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  except  that 
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they  have  rendered  it  increasingly  diflficult  to  dispose  of  their 
wares  for  what  they  are  not. 

Resolved,  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  using  every  possible 
means  to  limit  the  spread  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  state,  and 
the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis,  which  can  readily  be  es- 
tablished by  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  this  association  recom- 
mends to  the  dairymen  of  the  state  the  widespread  introduction 
of  this  test  as  the  best  means  of  determining  the  actual  condition 
of  herds. 

licsolvid,  That  it  is  the  profound  conviction  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen's  Association  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  should 
be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  Bureau  in  that  depart- 
ment with  funds  sufficient  to  more  adequately  and  worthily 
cover  the  gn^at  field  of  dairy  industry.  When  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  this  great  industry,  second  only  in  value  of  annual 
pi'oduct  to  the  corn  crop,  the  reason  for  this  desirable  change 
will  be  apparant.  We  call  upon  the  members  of  congress  in 
both  houses  to  use  their  influence  to  this  end. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  takes  great  pleasure  in  hereby 
expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  its 
officers,  President  Hill,  Secretary  Burchard  and  Treasurer 
Ijoomis  have  performed  their  duties  during  the  time  they  have 
held  their  respective  offices  in  the  past. 

According  to  the  past  custom  President  Hill,  who  has  served 
in  his  official  capacity  for  two  years,  is  to  be  retired  and  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  that  his  successor  will  be  equally  efficient. 

We  also  are  thankful  that  Secretary  Burchard  has  reconsid- 
ered  his  determination  to  retire,  and  consented  to  serve  us,  for 
at  least  the  ensuing  year,  as  our  Secretary  which  office  he  has  so 
ably  fllled  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  deeply  thankful  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Waukesha  for  the  cordial  welcome  and  hos- 
pitality extended  to  us,  making  us  their  guests  indeed.  We  are 
encouraged  in  a  belief  and  faith  that  urges  us  to  continue  our 
efforts  toward  advancing  the  dairy  interests  of  our  state,  by  the 
intense  interest  shown  by  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity  in  the 
topics  presented  for  consideration  at  this  convention  and  the 
great  degree  of  intelligence  in  dairj'  matters  exhibited  by  them 
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signifies  that  seeds  of  dairy  truth  sown  by  this  Association  and 
other  agencies  has  not  fallen  on  barren  soil  in  Waukesha  county. 
Further  we  resolve,  That  the  memory  of  the  elegant  banquet 
tendered  us  Thursday  evening  by  the  citizens  of  this  city  will 
ever  remain  one  of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  our  lives. 

C.  P.  GooDRicn, 
E.  L.  Aderhold. 
I  Fred  Rietbrock. 


The  Chairman :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  say  to 
you  that  Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  with  us  this  morning.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  at  this  place,  Professor  Henry  made 
his  fii'st  appearance  before  an  audience  of  Wisconsin  farmers. 
He  is  with  us  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  pleased,  as  I  am. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CO-OPERATIOX  AMOXO  DAIRY 

FARMERS. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  IMadison. 

ilonibers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association: — 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  attended  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  in  this  beautiful  citv  of  Waukesha.  I  had  been 
in  the  state  but  a  few  months  and  the  impressions  of  that  meet- 
ing are  deep  in  my  memory.     Pardon  me  if  I  grow  reminiscent. 

C'harles  R.  Beach,  of  Whitewater,  a  noble  Roman  in  face  and 
bearing,  a  philosopher  in  reason,  and  a  first-class  farmer  in  exe- 
cution, gave  us  a  scholarly  address.  His  butter  at  that  meeting 
s(f()red  50  points  out  of  a  possible  50  points.  How  naturally  it 
follows  that  a  woi'thy  son,  trained  in  our  Agricultural  College, 
is  today  the  honored  head  of  the  dairy  department  in  one  of  the 
*»ast(»rn  agricultural  colleges. 

Hiram  Smith,  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  was  there, — stem,  sturdy 
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in  thought,  rich  in  pungent  expression.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
from  the  paper  he  read  at  that  meeting: — ** There  are  many 
farmers  in  our  day  more  intent  on  planting  in  certain  stages  of 
the  moon  than  they  are  in  the  pulverization  of  the  soil;  more 
confidence  in  certain  breeds  for  milkers  than  thev  have  in  June- 
cut  hay  and  ground  feed ;  more  faith  in  boring  holes  in  the  horns 
of  sickly  cows  than  in  warm  stables/' 

The  leading  attraction  was  X.  A.  Willard,  the  scholarly  Em- 
pire State  dairy  authority  of  the  last  generation. 

D.  W.  Curtis  was  secretary',  as  he  was  for  many  years  there- 
after. How  w'e  all  loved  Secretary  Curtis,  quiet,  full  of  accom- 
plishment, honest  and  frank  to  the  core. 

The  editor  of  the  Jefferson  County  Union,  W.  D.  Hoard,  was 
the  life  of  the  meeting.  There  was  no  Hoard's  Dairyman  in 
those  days,  but  the  greatest  dairy  editor  the  world  has  ever  seen 
was  in  the  process  of  evolution.  Who  can  ever  measure  the 
worth  of  that  one  man  to  this  commonwealth!  Great  as  is  our 
love  and  admiration,  his  worth  falls  far  short  of  full  recognition. 

Those  pioneers  of  the  cheese  industry,  Stephen  Pavill,  bright, 
earnest  and  pointed,  and  Chester  Hazen,  quiet  and  earnest,  were 
wheel  horses  in  their  line. 

Mrs.  Kelley,  God  bless  her!  was  there  with  her  well  sharp- 
ened pencils  and  rapid  moving  fingers,  placing  in  permanent 
form,  knowingly  and  wisely,  w^hat  we  said.  How  many  gram- 
matical errors  and  bungling  sentences  made  by  us  in  dairy  meet- 
ings has  this  w^omah  put  into  good  English,  in  her  time,  and  how 
often  has  she  made  clear  what  we  left  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory when  struggling  for  expression! 

At  that  meeting  I  presented  a  paper  on  standard  rations  for 
the  dairy  coav.  That  was  the  first  time  the  subject  of  scientific 
rations  was  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this 
state  in  a  public  meeting.  Nothing  can  show  better  how  great 
has  been  the  change  wrought  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association  was  then  in  its 
early  youth — ^vigorous,  eager,  ambitious,  and  seeming  to  feel  in 
its  every  vein  its  rapidly  growing  power.  Dairy  science  was  weak 
in  those  days,  but  dairymen's  hearts  were  strong.  Dairy  prac- 
tices were  imperfect  in  those  days,  but  the  dairyman  loved  his 
calling. 
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There  is  an  unexplainable  essence  and  substance  to  pioneer  ef- 
forts— a  something  in  youth  that  is  richest  and  dearest  of  all. 
In  later  times  our  efforts  may  be  more  finished,  there  may  even 
be  more  to  boast  of,  but  a  quality  is  gone,  a  something  is  lack- 
ing that  we  know  and  realize  but  cannot  explain. 

*' There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 

There  is  balm  for  all  our  pain 

Yet  when  youth  the  dream  departs 

It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 

And  it  never  comes  again." 

The  difficulties  which  beset  men  in  the  beginning  of  things 
tend  mightly  to  the  building  of  character.  Strong  men  are  the 
natural  product  of  pioneer  efforts.  These  struggles  bring  out 
qualities  and  round  out  character  as  nothing  else  can.  The  Wis- 
consin State  Dairymen's  Association  in  those  early  days  was  as 
a  lion  in  strength.  Nowhere  else  in  all  America,  I  believe,  has 
ever  any  body  of  men  in  an  equal  degree,  so  completely  oblit- 
erated self  when  working  for  a  common  cause. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association  is  the  true  par- 
ent of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  of  today.  Because 
of  this  Association's  efforts  and  support,  we  have  the  Dairy 
School  as  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  College.  The  Wisconsin 
Dairy  School  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America  and  the 
exemplar  for  all  others  on  this  continent.  As  children  of  the 
Dairy  School  and  this  Association,  we  have  two  powerful  kin- 
dred organizations, — the  Cheesemakers'  Association  and  the  But- 
termakers'  Association, — splendid  societies,  each  doing  a  great 
work. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association  is  likewise  the 
parent  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  branch  of  the  state 
government.  This  splendid  service,  now  for  the  first  time  prop- 
erly recognized  by  the  whole  people  of  the  conunonwealth,  was 
conceived  in  the  brains  of  this  organization  and  born  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  when  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  this  Association,  W.  D.  Hoard,  occupied  the  Ex- 
ecutive chair. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  stand  before  yon  and  recite  these  era- 
marking  events.  Most  of  the  old  guard  that  were  here  at  that 
meeting  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  crossed  the  dark  river, 
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and  those  of  us  who  remain  are  not  far  from  the  brink.  Thank 
God,  we  have  not  lost  courage,  more  than  did  those  noble  ones 
who  have  already  passed  over.  We  await  our  turn,  happy  in 
the  thought  that  we  too  have  done  something  to  advance  the 
weal  and  welfare  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

Friends,  I  wish  today  to  bring  to  your  attention,  with  all  my 
remaining  powers,  one  further  great  opportunity  now  close  be- 
fore the  dairymen  of  this  state. 

It  is  a  line  of  effort  that  we  half  recognize  but  have  hardly 
measured  up  in  its  full  size. 

My  thesis  is,  Wisconsin  is  destined,  in  opportunity  amd  its 
realization,  to  become  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union  for  the 
rearing  of  high  quality,  piire-bred  dairy  stock. 

Everywhere  that  dairying  is  carried  on,  there  is  a  demand  for 
better  dairy  animals.  Men  now-a-days  go  half  way  around  the 
globe  in  search  of  a  purebred,  high  quality  dairy  bull  or  an 
ideal  dairy  cow.  It  is  quality  first  and  price  afterwards.  Wis- 
consin should  become  the  great  center  of  supply  for  this  enor- 
mous demand.  Here  is  a  mine  of  untold  wealth  awaiting  de- 
velopment by  our  dairy  people.  It  is  ours  if  we  will  only  make 
it  so. 

Of  all  states  in  the  Union,  Wisconsin  is  the  best  in  which  to 
rear  pure-bred  stock  of  any  and  all  leading  dairy  breeds.  We 
have  the  soil,  the  crops,  the  pure  water,  the  healthful  climate, 
and,  best  and  most  important  of  all,  the  people  to  accomplish 
this  great  work. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  markets.  The  United  States 
and  every  civilized  notion  will  today  take  from  Wisconsin  any 
and  all  of  the  high  quality  dairy  animals  we  can  possibly  pro- 
duce. The  market  is  unlimited.  Our  farmers  are  now  selling 
to  other  states  thousands  of  grade  dairy  cows  annually  at  from 
$40  to  $50  per  head,  and  frequently  more  than  that.  It  costs 
no  more  to  feed  or  care  for  a  pure-bred,  worth  from  one  to  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  even  more,  than  it  does  for  the  grade. 
There  is  more  money  in  producing  high  quality  dairy  cattle  than 
ordinary  ones.  Our  people  should  enrich  themselves  by  making 
this  difference  in  production  and  price  their  own. 

There  should  at  once  be  a  great  awakening  among  our  people 
on  this  subject.     Each  bright,  ambitious  young  dairyman  should 
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carefully  study  which  breed  of  dairy  cattle  he  can  best  care  for. 
Having  settled  this  matter,  he  should  at  once  embark  intelli- 
gently in  the  venture,  aiming  to  make  it  his  main  life  work. 
Heretofore  we  have  drifted  too  much  in  our  agiculture.  We 
must  look  upon  one  line  now  as  our  life  work.  Our  agricultural 
college  is  doing  a  gi'eat  work  in  this  line.  Each  year  it  is  send- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  pure  bred  breeders  of  dairy  stock  in  this 
state,  scores  of  young  men,  ambitious  to  take  up  the  work  and 
strengthen  the  associations. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  direct  your  at- 
tention is  the  importance  of  co-operation  in  the  production  of 
pure-bred  dairy  stock.  Each  conmiunity  should  be  single  in  its 
line  of  effort.  A  community  organization  should  be  formed 
which  will  decide  by  vote  the  breed  of  cattle  it  adopts.  It  wiU 
then  proceed  to  get  rid  of  all  but  this  one  breed,  and  to  bring  in 
the  best  specimens  available  of  the  chosen  breed.  This  com- 
munity will  have  choice  bulls  which  will  be  used  in  common  by 
the  members  of  the  community  organization.  Co-operation  will 
be  the  watch  word.  There  can  be  co-operation  in  advertising,  in 
caring  for  visitors,  in  caring  for  would-be  purchasers}  co-opera- 
tion in  shipping  stock  as  well  as  co-operation  in  many  of  the 
common  farming  operations.  All  of  these  breeders  will  have 
silos  and  will  co-operate  in  filling  them. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  there  is  already  an  unconscious  begin- 
ning of  this  form  of  co-operation.  About  Lake  Mills  one  finds 
principally  IIoLstein  cattle.  This  region  is  now  known  far  and 
wide  as  a  possible  source  for  this  breed  of  cattle.  The  farmers 
about  Lake  Mills  should  keep  right  on  in  their  present  line. 
They  should  discard  everything  but  the  Holstein  breed  of  cat- 
tle. They  sliould  co-operate  in  buying  the  best  bulls  of  that 
breed.  There  should  be  a  sign  at  the  railroad  station,  visible 
from  the  car  window  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  pass- 
ing through  that  station.  This  sign  should  state  where  and  how 
lovers  of  Holstein  cattle  living  elsewhere  can  get  in  touch  with 
the  Lake  Mills  Holstein  Co-operative  Breeders'  Association. 
As  we  ride  through  the  beautiful  country  about  Lake  Mills,  we 
see  in  the  rich  pastures  great  herds  of  Holsteins — ^how  attractive 
thoy  are!  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  A  cattle  buyer  at  Lake 
Mills  a  couple  of  years  since  told  me  that  in  eight  months  he  had 
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bought  and  put  on  the  cars  at  that  station  eight  hundred  head 
of  dairy  cattle,  mostly  grade  Holsteins  which  he  had  bought  up 
for  others.  We  all  know  how  cattle  have  gone  from  that  sta- 
tion to  many  other  states  and  even  other  countries,  at  excellent 
prices.  What  has  been  done  at  Lake  Mills  in  a  half-hearted,  dis- 
jointed way  should  now  be  taken  up  by  the  people  of  that  region 
in  an  organized  community  effort.  If  there  were  twenty  times 
as  many  farmers  breeding  Holstein  cattle  at  Lake  Mills  as  now, 
there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  Holstein  buyers  coming  to 
that  station  and  leaving  their  good  money  ^vith  the  farmers. 

Another  form  of  community  effort  which  deserves  the  com- 
mendation and  support  of  this  association  is  the  splendid  effort 
at  Athens,  by  Mr.  Fred  Rietbrock,  of  this  Association.  All 
honor  to  the  man  who  has  so  wisely  looked  into  the  future  and 
planned  results  which  are  now  coming  his  way.  What  Mr.  Riet- 
brock has  attained  has  not  come  from  accident  or  chance. 
Everything  has  been  carefully  planned. 

We  all  rejoice  with  him  in  the  well-earned  success  already 
reached,  which  we  believe  is  after  all  but  the  prophecy  of  larger 
things  to  come.  Mr.  Rietbrock  has  not  only  put  money  into  his 
business,  but  brains  and  wise  foresight.  Let  the  Guernsey  in- 
terests  around  Anthens  expand  a  hundred  times  and  there  is 
still"  room  for  growth  there,  as  there  is  room  for  Guernsey  com- 
munities at  dozens  of  other  points  in  the  state.  There  can  be 
no  over-production  of  high  quality,  pure-bred  Guernsey  cows. 

I  use  the  illustrations  of  Lake  Mills  and  Athens  to  show  what 
should  be  going  on  at  a  hundred  other  points  in  this  state.  All 
the  high  quality-pure  bred  dairy  cows  that  are  not  needed  in 
our  own  state  will'  be  eagerly  taken  from  us  by  people  of  other 
states. 

The  times  are  particularly  propitious  for  a  forward  movement 
for  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  dairj^  cows.  Our  dairy  and  food 
conunissioner  is  cleaning  up  the  cheese  and  butter  factories  of 
our  state,  so  that  our  dairy  products  w^ill  bring  better  prices  and 
dairying  will,  consequently,  be  stimiilated  by  the  better  net  re- 
turns. This  splendid  service  will  add  immensely  to  the  revenues 
of  our  dairy  farmers.  Our  Dairy  School  is  now  turning  out 
butter  and  cheese  makers  by  the  hundred  each  year.  These  will 
help  in  higher  quality  production.     It  is  especially  important 
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to  know  that  our  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  is  sending  back  to 
the  farms  of  Wisconsin  each  year,  scores  of  earnest,  ambitious 
young  men  who  are  joining  the  ranks  of  breeders  of  pure  bred 
dairy  cattle. 

There  is  one  question  in  this  great  problem  that  needs  careful 
consideration  at  this  point.  Some  of  our  dairy,  herds  are  af- 
flicted with  that  dread  disease,  bovine  tuberculosis.  Fortu- 
nately, science  has  given  us  a  quick,  cheap  and  accurate  method 
of  determining  whether  cows  are  aflSicted  with  tuberculosis  -or 
not.  No  dairyman  need  longer  have  tuberculosis  among  his  cat- 
tle. The  bacteriological  department  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  this  commonwealth, 
are  co-operating  energetically  to  drive  out  bovine  tuberculosis 
from  Wisconsin.  Every  owner  of  a  dairy  cow  in  the  state,  and 
es];>ecially  every  breeder  of  pure  bred  dairy  stock,  should  resolve 
that  so  far  as  his  own  cattle  are  concerned,  no  tubercular  speci- 
mens will  be  allowed  to  exist. 

Each  one  must  settle  this  matter  for  himself,  and  all  should 
settle  it  alike.  An  honest  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  will  no  more 
be  willing  to  sell  a  possibly  diseased  cow  to  a  stranger  or  a 
fellow  breeder,  than  he  would  to  put  poison  in  the  food  set  be- 
fore a  stranger  when  a  guest  at  his  table.  My  friends,  we  must 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  stamping  out  bovine  tuberculosis, 
realizing  how  intimately  such  effort  is  connected  with  the  real 
advancement  of  the  stock  breeding  interests  of  this  state. 

A  powerful  factor  in  the  improvement  of  dairy  cattle  is  the 
official  testing  of  dairy  cows  by  the  Experiment  Station.  Rec- 
ords of  production  by  dairy  cows  is  now  placed  on  a  high  plane 
of  accuracy  and  reliability.,  When  we  read  that  a  cow  has  offi- 
cially produced  so  much  milk  and  so  much  butter-fat,  we  believe 
it.  Confidence  is  the  basis  of  every  business  transaction.  Last 
year  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  station  placed  upon  the  record 
books  the  accurate  production  of  over  350  pure-bred  dairy  cows 
in  this  state. 

The  world  accepts  these  records.  The  dairyman  uses  them  to 
measure  the  efficiency  of  his  work,  as  a  breeder  and  feeder.  We 
have  had  as  high  as  eight  representatives  on  as  many  different 
dairy  farms  at  one  time  making  those  tests.  The  station  wel- 
comes more  work  iji  this  line. 
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Mr.  President,  no  one  can  look  over  the  changes  wrought  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  without  being  mightily  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  advance  that  has  come  to  the  dairy 
interests  of  this  commonwealth.  Every  member  of  this  associa- 
tion must  f^el  a  sense  of  pride  in  reviewing  the  result  attained. 
More  than  that,  he  should  feel  that  now  he  must  double  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  full  fruition  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  vast 
amount  of  seeding  that  has  been  done.  We  are  just  ready  in 
Wisconsin  for  a  great  forward  co-operative  dairy  movement. 
All  the  forces  for  good,  built  up  and  strengthened  through  these 
past  years,  must  be  combined,  and  we  must  have  co-operative 
effort.  Our  breeders  must  work  together.  We  must  have  com- 
munities actuated  by  a  single  motive  of  producing  the  best  of 
dairy  cattle  and  in  large  numbers.  Buyers  go  where  they  can 
get  the  largest  assortment  of  the  best  goods.  We  can  bring  buy- 
ers of  dairy  cattle  to  this  state  from  distant  points  by  the  thou- 
sands, if  we  have  the  proper  stock  with  which  to  supply  them. 
But  we  must  co-operate  .  The  losses  resultant  from  individual 
effort  are  appalling.  Men  no  longer  stand  alone  in  great  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  cities.  Our  farmer  stock  breeders  must 
learn  the  lesson  of  co-operation  as  farmers  are  learning  it  in 
other  countries.  Wisconsin's  motto  is  ** Forward.*'  The  times 
are  now  ripe  for  a  great  forward  movement  in  co-operative  pro- 
duction of  pure-bred,  high  quality,  disease-free,  dairy  cattle  for 
use  by  the  dairymen  of  this  state,  with  liberal  supply  for  other 
states  and  foreign  countries. 

(Added  at  close  of  paper) :  I  understand  that  there  is  a  co- 
operative movement  on  foot  of  cream  shippers  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  and  I  wish  to  give  them  my  tnost  hearty  approval.  My 
friends,  we  can  no  longer  stand  as  individuals,  and  run  our  own 
farms,  and  take  care  of  our  own  cattle  in  our  own  peculiar  way 
and  get  the  results  that  we  must  get  in  the  future.  Living  is 
high,  the  standards  of  personal  comfort  and  convenience  are 
raised,  prices  of  land  are  going  up  steadily,  we  must  have  more 
money,  we  have  got  to  do  something  to  hold  our  own. 

If  a  man  comes  to  Wisconsin  to  buy  cattle,  he  must  go  from 
one  railroad  station  to  another,  from  one  county  to  another,  to 
^d  even  a  few  animals  such  as  he  may  want.    In  breeding  pure 
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bred  cattle,  we  must  work  together.  This  cream  shippers'  or- 
ganization, all  these  things,  must  meet  with  our  hearty  support, 
and  we  must  get  away  from  this  enormous  loss  that  is  going  on. 
We  think  we  are  highly  educated,  we  measure  our  great  progress, 
and  in  some  ways  we  show  it,  but  in  the  production  aiid  distribu- 
tion of  milk,  probably,  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  our  energies 
are  wasted.  The  same  is  true  of  breeding;  the  same  is  true  in 
selling  stock.  Let  us  get  rid  of  that  foolishness,  let  us  be  men 
jind  let  us  learn  the  power  that  comes  from  all  working  together 
in  oa(»h  community  for  a  single  purpose. 


DISCUSSION. 

Ex-6ov.  Hoard:  Mr.  President,  the  universal  American  citi- 
zen hates  to  give  up  his  identity,  hates  to  co-operate,  and  par- 
tienlarlv  so  in  agricultural  matters. 

We  have  been  running  creameries  and  cheese  factories  here  for 
years,  and  yet  in  the  best  of  them  they  have  not  yet  studied  or 
learned  what  is  meant  by  co-operation.  When  I  study  the  his- 
tory of  co-operation  in  foreign  countries,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
lack  of  American  comprehension  and  adaptation.  Just  think 
what  a  single  cheese  factory  or  creamery, — take  one  with  one 
hundred  patrons, — what  do  those  patrons  do  for  themselves  and 
what  could  thev  do  for  themselves  if  thev  would  take  advantasre 
of  that  one  idea — for  instance,  what  couldn't  those  men  do  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  feed,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
creamery  or  cheese  factoiy  in  this  state  where  any  of  the  patrons 
buy  bran,  gluten  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Moore:     There  is  one  at  Albion. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Well,  they  say  it  takes  exceptions  to  prove 
the  rule.  Now,  Albion  is  so  far  back  in  the  country  from  the 
railroad  that  they  have  got  some  sense;  ten  or  twelve  miles,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  ^foore :     Oh,  no,  three  miles  from  Edgerton. 

Ex-Oov.  Hoard :  When  I  used  to  travel  from  Albion  to  Ed- 
gerton in  1858  and  1859,  it  seemed  to  me  longer  than  that. 

But  take  it  in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  the  purchase  of 
supplies  of  any  kind  that  the  farmer  needs,  what  couldn't  the 
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patrons  of  a  single  creamery  or  cheese  factory  do  for  themselves? 
Yet  who  does  it?  Every  man  measures  himself  by  himself — as 
St.  Paul  says,  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  there  you  are.  Now, 
here  comes  up  this  new  idea  that  is  taking  foothold,  and  is  al- 
ready established  in  Michigan  in  some  places.  They  hire  a  man, 
and  say,  they  pay  a  dollar  a  cow  for  putting  that  man  in  their 
territory,  he  tests  some  cows  for  tuberculosis,  also  for  butter. 
He  goes  through  a  herd  and  along  to  the  next  man,  twenty  or 
fifty  or  one  hundred  farmers,  and  they  pay  a  dollar  a  cow.  I 
test  my  cattle  every  year,  it  costs  me  $150  a  year  and  I  know 
how  they  stand.  In  this  way  every  farmer  can  know  whether  he 
is  carrying  a  lot  of  worthless  animals. 

Read  the  cow  census  reports  that  have  been  published  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  now  numbering  over  12,000,  and  which  cost 
me  nearly  $3,000  to  put  that  mass  of  information  shortly  before 
the  men  who  care  to  read  it, — and  God  knows  they  are  too  few, — 
and  they  show  that  about  thirty-five  out  of  one  hundred  farmers 
simply  keep  their  noses  down  to  the  grindstone  working,  manu- 
facturing milk,  sheltering  and  taking  care  of  cows  that  abso- 
lutely do  not  pay  enough  money  at  the  creamery  to  pay  for  their 
food. 

Now,  what  could  you  do  w4th  co-operation?  Suppose  that 
those  one  hundred  farmers  had  co-operated  together  to  test  their 
cows  and  throw  out  the  poor  ones,  breed  up,  get  some  ideas  into 
their  minds  and  make  better  cows.  I  think  the  Professor's 
ideas  are  remarkably  sound,  they  are  in  the  line  of  further 
progress.  You  are  today  treading  on  ground  which  other  men 
foresaw  for  you.  You  are  occupying  ground  today  that  other 
men  absolutely  foresaw  for  you  and  provided  it  for  you.  Why 
shouldn't  you  project  ahead  the  ground  that  the  boys  that  are 
to  come  after  you  shall  occupy?  That  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this.  Every  man  stands  some  how  or  other  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  neighbors.  Some  of  us  cannot  see  as  far  as  some  others 
can,  but  the  meaning  of  progress  is  that  he  shall  occupy  the  new 
ground  when  it  comes  and  not  refuse  to  occupy  it. 

This  matter  of  co-operation  is  the  coming  proposition. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  word  more — ^you  know  I  haven 't  talked 
very  much  to  you  at  this  meeting,  I  have  spared  you,  and  you 
ought  to  be  thankful — I  want  to  take  in  just  this  on©  question  of 
12— D 
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testing,  to  know  what  you  are  doing  with  yonr  herds  of  cows.     It 
is  a  simple  thing. 

Now,  the  past  year  I  have  just  finished  with  my  herd  com- 
posed of  pure  bred   Guernseys  and  grade  Guernseys,  I   have 
tested  the  pure  breds — there  are  only  eight  left  of  the  grades — 
and  I  have  been  testing  the  pure  bred  cattle  in  this  way :     Everj- 
seventh  week,  for  the  whole  week,  the  milk  is  weighed  and  a  com- 
posite test  is  taken  of  that  whole  week,  and  that  tested.     When 
the  next  seventh  week  rolls  around,  that  is  repeated.     It  doesn't 
take  niuch  time,  the  creamery  will  do  it  for  you,  you  can  take 
samples  for  each  cow  and  mark  them  on  the  bottle  and  you  don 't 
want  to  put  in  the  richest  milk,  neither  do  you  want  to  cheat 
yourself  by  putting  in  the  poorest,  though  I  know  men  who  love 
themselves  so  dearlv  that  thev  do  love  to  cheat  themselves,  which 
is  love  wrong  end  first.     Now,  this  that  I  am  going  to  give  you 
is    the    result.     It    is    not    large,    it    is    good,    it  is  fair.     It 
is    not    what    I    could    have    made    with    this    herd    by    any 
means.     The    cows    were    not    fed    any    grain    from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  15th  of  October,  but  the  twenty -six  cows  with 
eight  heifers  returned  6750  pounds  of  milk  on  the  average.     One 
cow  gave  over  11,000,  and  made  672  pounds  of  butter,  but  the 
average  of  the  whole  herd  is  what  I  am  telling  you,  and  that  was 
6750  pounds  of  milk,  322  pounds  of  butter  fat,  375  pounds  of 
butter.     Three  cows  in  that  herd  disclosed  themselves  and  were 
discarded.     I  have  been  taking  a  sort  of  comparative  test  of 
them  all  along,  but  here  was  the  first  thorough  test  running  for 
a  year.     Those  three  cows  paid,  but  they  didn't  pay  enough. 

Xow,  how  much  better  equipp(*d  am  I  in  front  of  my  business 
for  that  test  of  my  herd  ?  IIow  much  better  am  I  master  of  my 
own  comprehension  and  my  own  judgment?  IIow  much  better 
can  I  demonstrate  the  things  that  I  need  to  do  to  those  several 
cows?  How  much  better  can  I  push  one  up  a  little  and  if  pos- 
sible, supplement  her  cflFort?  IIow  much  wider  is  my  eorapre- 
hjcnsion  ?  But  it  seems  to  be  a  horror  to  nine  out  of  ten  dairj" 
farmers,  this  idea  of  testing  their  cows.  One  young  man  came 
to  me  and  said  that  his  father  wouldn't  have  any  of  that  hum- 
bug business  of  testing  cows  on  his  farm.  The  boy  wanted  it 
done,  the  father  said  no.  "Well,  so  many  men  stand  with  their 
back  to  the  light  that  it  is  hard,  you  know,  to  get  them  to  see. 
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As  the  fellow  said,  they  are  like  a  man  riding  on  the  hind  end 
of  a  railroad  train,  they  never  see  anything  until  after  they  have 
passsed  it/  So,  in  this  work — ^we  come  together  like  this  and 
we  rub  together  and  get  ideas,  and  the  one  thing  I  am  calling 
attention  to  is  put  up  in  one  word  of  seven  letters,  and  that 
word  is  *•  Contact'' — contact.  The  man  who  puts  his  mind  into 
contact  with  books,  with  ideas,  with  thoughts,  with  methods,  be- 
conies  a  man  who  grows  in  comprehensive  intellectual  power, 
'i'he  man  who  narrows  his  contact  is  the  man  who  gets  smaller 
all  the  time.     Education  means  contact. 

Pn^f.  Henrj^:  ]\Ir.  President,  Denmark  has  a  geographical 
area  within  it  of  one  quarter  of  this  state.  Denmark  nas  some 
splendid  soil  and  some  land  so  poor  she  cannot  grow  anything 
on  it,  in  her  sand  dunes.  Now,  from  that  country  they  send  out 
about  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  of  exports  of  butter  per 
year.  In  eggs,  they  export  from  ten  to  twelve  million  dollars 
per  year.  This  great  United  States  of  America  does  not  export 
over  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  eggs.  The  United  States 
send  abroad  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  all  kinds  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, an  average  of  $11  worth  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country. 

Little  Denmark,  one  quarter  as  big  as  Wisconsin,  and  with  as 
many  people  on  that  quarter  as  we  have  in  the  whole  state  of 
Wisconsin, — 200,000  plus,-^-exports  $33  worth  of  agricultural 
products  per  person  in  the  whole  country. 

Denmark  has  350  men  who  spend  their  whole  time  going  from 
farm  to  farm  working  for  the  farmer  in  these  co-operative  tests 
that  the  Governor  has  mentioned,  and  the  farmers  pay  their  ex- 
penses, assisted  somewhat  by  the  government.  We  have  with 
us  Dr.  von  Elbrecht,  the  representative  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment who  is  under  a  year's  absence  studying  dairy  problems  and 
has  been  carrying  on  his  work  for  some  time  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  the  College.  I  know  that  he  could  give  you 
some  very  interesting  facts,  hut  he  seems  to  be  out  of  the  room 
at  present. 

Mr.  Emery:  How  about  the  standard  of  living  over  in  Den- 
mark as  compared  with  the  standard  of  living  in  Wisconsin? 

Prof.  Henry:  I  have  been  through  Denmark,  I  have  eaten 
with  the  farmers  and  been  at  their  meetings.     I  studied  their 
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organizations  and  saw  that  they  lived  very  comfortably,  their 
houses  are  verj-  nicely  furnished. 

Mr.  Emery :  It  is  reported  that  they  eat  large  quantities  of 
oleo  and  sell  their  butter. 

Mr.  Moore :     You  don 't  have  to  go  to  Denmark  to  see  that. 

Prof.  Henry :  If  the  Denmark  farmers  want  to  economize  in 
that  way,  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  They  export  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  cheap  butter  and  oleo  and  about  thirty-five  millions  of 
butter. 

Now,  their  bacon  exports  come  from  co-operative  establish- 
ments. I  saw  one  establishment  where  eight  hundred  farmers 
brought  their  hogs  to  one  killing  place,  the  meats  were  cured 
there,  and  there  are  dozens  of  places  like  that  in  Denmark. 

In  this  country,  we  are  scared  to  death  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  and  other  things.  In  Denmark  they  are  not  afraid  of 
the  great  combines  of  packers,  but  those  things  are  worked 
through  co-operation.  At  this  pork  packing  establishment  the 
farmers  get  about  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  their  hogs  than  we 
get. 

Little  Denmark  exports  over  $15,000,000  worth  of  pork  prod- 
ucts, and  they  bring,  next  to  the  Irish  bacon  product,  the  high- 
est  price.  It  is  first  Ireland^  then  Denmark,  then  Canada  and 
the  cheapest  grade  is  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Wisconsin  farmers,  at  least,  with  their  milk  and  grass  and 
everything  else,  should  produce  anything  but  the  highest  priced 
article.  We  have  got  a  start  in  the  direction  of  co-operation  in 
the  creamery  work.  Wisconsin  can  afford  to  pay  350  men,  or  as 
many  as  are  necessary  to  do  the  work  that  those  men  are  doing. 

Mr.  Emery:  The  suggestion  of  co-operation  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  meat  is  one  that  should  si>ecially  interest  far- 
mers. The  meat  question  has  become  a  vital  question,  and  I 
think  when  vou  come  to  understand  one  half  of  the  truth  of  that 
matter,  you  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  to  get  some  decent  meat 
for  yourselves  and  there  will  be  a  good  market  at  splendid  prices 
for  what  you  have  to  sell. 

IMr.  Moore:  The  Governor  starteil  to  say  that  there  was  no 
place  in  Wisoonsiu  where  co-operation  is  carried  on,  but  I  men- 
tioned Albion.  For  eight  years  I  was  up  there  myself  and  the 
factory-  I  was  in  had  about  twenty-three  patrons  and  today  it 
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has  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  ninety  patrons,  and 
gets  as  high  as  30,000  pounds  of  milk  every  day,  and  secures  the 
highest  price  for  its  product.  In  addition  to  that,  the  farmers 
get  their  binding  twine  and  we  have  every  year  a  representative 
of  that  interest  who  comes  to  us  and  sells  us  binding  twine,  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  at  a  considerable  saving.  We 
also  buy  bran  and  gluten  meal  at  wholesale  and  the  farmers  get 
it  without  any  additional  cost.  Also  we  buy  salt  by  the  carload 
and  when  we  buy  salt  for  the  creamery  we  have  the  balance  of 
the  car  made  up  with  salt  for  the  farmers.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance where  we  furnished  it  to  them  for  less  than  ninety-five 
cents  a  barrel  and  they  had  been  paying  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  bar- 
rel for  the  same  kind  of  salt.  We  saved  as  much  as  four  or  five 
dollars  a  ton  on  bran.  I  remember  Professor  Henry  said  he 
would  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  money  if  we  would  start  up 
a  laundiy,  and  I  did  start  one  up,  and  I  would  have  succeeded 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  women  folks.  The  men  could  bring 
their  dirty  clothes  when  they  came  to  the  creamery  with  the 
milk,  but  the  women  folks  were  like  my  wife.  She  says,  *'You 
don't  suppose  I  will  let  my  clothes  go  in  with  everybody's.'' 

I  think  the  time  is  ripe  to  work  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
Professor  Henry. 

The  Chairman :  There  was  a  little  bit  of  co-operation  started 
along  this  line  of  breeding  dairy  cattle  right  here  in  Waukesha 
county.  I  know  that  last  year,  or  within  eighteen  months  at 
least,  fifty  to  one  hundred  dairy  cattle.  Guernseys,  were  brought 
into  one  community  in  Waukesha  county,  and  scattered  among 
eight  or  ten  different  breeders.  There  is  a  nucleus  for  a  large 
production,  but  I  do  not  know^  whom  to  call  upon  to  tell  us  about 
that.  I  see  Professor  Woll  is  here  and  the  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  given  out  a  new  idea  with  reference  to  this  testing 
question.     We  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Prof.  Woll :  I  suppose  the  President  refers  to  what  we  call 
semi-official  tests.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, these  tests  are  conducted  for  two  consecutive  days  each 
month.  Our  men  come  to  the  farms  and  see  the  cows  that  are 
placed  under  the  test,  see  them  milked,  take  a  sample  of  the 
milk  so  as  to  make  the  test  and  other  data  necessary-  to  certify 
to  the  production  of  the  cows  for  those  two  days.     Then  the 
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farmers  and  breeders  keep  careful  account  of  the  milk  from  day 
to  day,  and  return  to  the  Station  the  record  of  these  individual 
milkings  which  have  to  be  certified  to  under  oath.  Then  the 
quality  of  the  milk  in  that  two  days'  test  is  taken  to  represent 
the  average  quality  of  the  milk  for  a  month,  and  by  multiplying 
we  ^et  the  total  milk  for  the  month,  ahd  we  get  the  average  test, 
and  we  get  also  the  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  butter 
fat  for  each  cow  for  the  entire  month.  This  is  continued  from 
month  to  month  and  gives  us  finally  the  production  for  the  whole 
year.  The  figures  of  the  breeders  are  checked  up  in  various 
ways  so  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  pro- 
duction is  certified  to  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  it  is  very 
close  to  the  actual  production  of  the  cows. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    Why  do  you  call  it  a  semi-official  test? 

Prof.  Woll:  For  the  reason  that  the  representative  of  the 
University  cannot  be  responsible  for  all  the  figures  in  those  tests 
on  the  production  of  the  cows,  when  he  is  not  there,  the  rest  of 
the  time  the  burden  lies  with  the  breeder  or  farmer. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  You  expect  to  give  it  the  endorsement  of 
your  Experiment  Station  officially  in  the  same  way  you  have 
previously,  then  why  should  you  call  it  semi-official? 

Prof.  Woll :  Because  we  cannot,  under  the  conditions,  testify 
to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  yield. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    But  you  give  it  the  same  endorsement? 

Prof.  Woll :  No,  not  exactly  the  same,  because  in  the  so-called 
official  tests  our  man  is  present  at  every  milking  during  the 
testing  period,  and  once  a  week  he  makes  a  test  so  that  the  yield 
of  milk  that  is  certified  to  on  those  days  is  correct  to  our  exact 
knowledge.  On  the  other  plan,  for  two  days  in  each  month,  the 
tests  are  official,  but  when  you  come  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
two  days  for  the  entire  month,  then  you  introduce  an  assump- 
tion which  renders  the  tests  somewhat  less  accurate  than  on  the. 
official  tests. 

Secy.  Burchard:  Why  is  not  the  sample,  the  two  days'  sam- 
ple of  the  product  of  the  cow,  about  as  good  an  indication  of 
what  the  cow  has  been  doing,  when  compared  with  the  figures 
that  the  owner  gave  you — ^Avhy  isn't  that  about  as  accurate  a 
sample  of  the  cow's  production  as  is  the  reading  of  the  fat  in 
the  test  bottle  which  takes  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  two  days' 
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yield  of  the  cow,  and  from  that  to  estimate  the  total  contents  for 
those  two  days?  Why  does  not  your  checking  up  for  two  days 
afford  you  just  about  as  accurate  a  gauge  for  the  month's  pro- 
duction as  the  Babcock  test  does  for  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
milk? 

Prof.  Woll:  I  think  it  does.  And  I  will  work  it  out  with 
that  end  in  view,  to  examine  just  exactly  what  conditions  will 
be  shown.  But  I  believe  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
tests  for  two  consecutive  days  each  month  will  give  a  true  in- 
dication of  the  quantity  of  the  milk  during  the  year,  as  well  as 
the  average  quality. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Are  you  carr>'ing  on  any  comparative  tests, 
— the  two  together,  to  see  whether  one  is  as  accurate  as  the 
other  ? 

Prof.  Woll :  No,  that  is  not  practical,  for  this  reason :  that 
the  keeping  of  a  man  at  the  farm  for  an  entire  year  would  be 
entirely  impractical.     We  are  doing  it  with  our  Station  herd. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Let  us  see  whether  this  semi-oflBcial  test  is 
as  good  as  the  old  way. 

Prof.  Woll :  We  have  data  on  that  score  already  in  regard  to 
the  tests  that  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  with  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  cows.  Our  Guernsey  tests,  we  test  only  one  day  a 
month  during  eight  months  in  several  cases.  In  several  cases, 
the  owner  has  taken  composite  samples  at  any  time  during  the 
month  that  it  happened  to  come  and  by  comparison  of  his  figures 
with  ours  that  have  been  taken  one  day  in  the  month,  we  find 
very  small  differences,  running  between  one  or  at  most  two  per 
cent. 

]\rr.  Glover:  Don't  you  think  these  two  days'  tests  made  each 
month  come  closer  to  the  actual  capacity  of  the  animal  than  the 
seven  davs'  test? 

Prof.  Woll :  Yes,  I  think  so.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not 
want  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  consider  the  short,  seven 
days'  tests  are  of  no  value.  But  those  conditions  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  of  results. 

Mr.  Glover:  Do  they  show  the  maximum  production  of  the 
cow? 

Prof.  Woll:  They  do,  if  the  breeder  has  selected  the  right 
time,  the  maximum  result  for  seven  days. 
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Secy.  Biirchard:  Now,  Professor,  I  think  there  is  an  ex- 
planation that  should  come  in  here  that  you  have  not  suj?gested. 
Take,  for  example,  your  representative  goes  to  Hoard,  and  he 
collects  his  two  days'  sample,  or  in  the  case  of  Guernseys,  his 
one  day's  sample,  either  way,  and  the  test  may  be  abnormal. 
Don't  you  take  a  supplemental  test  at  that  same  time? 

Prof.  WoU:  No,  such  a  thing  might  happen,  but  our  men 
have  a  certain  traveling  route  laid  out  for  them,  and  it  is  im- 
practical  for  them  to  stay  more  than  one  day  at  a  time;  but 
we  can  take  the  average  of  the  preceding  month,  and  the  follow- 
ing. 

Secy.  Burchard:  Now,  suppose  that  that  one  day's  or  two 
days '  test  was  abnormal,  even  in  the  amount  of  milk  or  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Prof.  Woll :     If  it  was  abnormal,  I  would  look  to  the  average. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:     How  would  you  know  it  w^as  abnormal? 

Prof.  Woll :  If  you  go  over  the  figures,  that  we  obtain  in  the 
case  of  any  one  cow  for  a  series  of  months,  you  will  very  soon 
know  whether  it  was  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Glover :  I  tested  two  cows  in  the  same^  herd,  kept  under 
the  same  conditions,  fed  about  the  same  amount,  and  they  are  of 
the  same  breed.  One  cow  produced  enough  butter  fat  to  enter 
the  advanced  register;  the  other  cow  failed.  Now,  this  test  ran 
for  seven  consecutive  days.  I  kept  a  yearly  record  of  those 
cows,  visiting  the  place  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  here  are  the  results:  the  cow  that 
entered  the  advanced  register  made  250  pounds;  the  cow  that 
failed  to  become  recorded  in  those  records,  made  450  pounds,  al- 
most double  the  production  of  the  other.  That  is  one  instance, 
and  I  could  cite  you  more,  showing  the  importance  of  making 
more  than  a  weekly  test  to  find  the  true  capacity  and  value  of 
your  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Emery:  Is  a  test  for  a  year  a  guaranty  of  a  cow's  pro- 
duction for  a  series  of  years?  For  instance,  Governor  Hoard 
tells  us  that  in  his  experiments  he  discarded  three  cows.  Is  it 
absolutely  certain  that  in  that  respect  the  Governor  acted  wisely? 
May  it  not  be  true  that  that  was  an  oflf  year  for  those  three  cows, 
and  that  another  year  they  would  have  shown  greater  capacity  t 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  No,  their  previous  records  confirmed  that 
test. 
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Mr.  Glover :  The  Babcock  test  gives  accurate  records  for  the 
time  being,  but  do  not  take  the  results  of  one  month  or  one  year 
to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  cow.  Take  in  consideration 
the  ancestry  of  that  cow,  her  dairy  form,  her  conformation,  and 
then,  together  with  her  history,  her  pedigree,  so  to  speak,  you 
are  able  to  determine  whether  that  cow  is  going  to  be  a  profitable 
animal,  but  not  in  one  year.  Scale  tests  become  valuable  only 
when  they  are  used  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Emery:  Is  the  guaranty  of  the  production  of  the  year 
greater  for  a  series  of  years  than  the  seven  days'  test  for  a 
series  of  days? 

Mr.  Glover:     No,  sir. 

A  Member:  Do  you  tell  these  farmers  that  if  they  go  home 
and  test  their  cows  and  make  up  their  minds  that  certain  ones 
are  not  paying,  that  if  they  go  and  sell  those  cows  they  might 
pay  next  year? 

Mr.  Glover:  Don't  sell  them.  I  caution  farmers  not  to  dis- 
pose of  their  cows  on  one  year's  test,  for  any  man  who  has 
studied  the  question  knows  that  a  one  year's  test  does  not  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  cow.  For  instance,  Sweet  Briar,  one 
year  she  would  make  200  pounds;  the  next,  400;  the  next,  less 
than  200,  and  the  next,  500,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  work. 
Sweet  Briar  had  placed  to  her  account  350  pounds  average,  a 
year;  she  was  a  valuable  cow.  If  you  had  taken  the  Babcock 
test  and  the  scales  and  gone  itito  your  herd  and  Sweet  Briar  had 
been  there  and  you  had  struck  a  year  when  she  made  only  200 
pounds  or  less  and  had  sold  her,  you  would  have  sold  a  valuable 
animal.  Don't  go  too  fast  in  this  matter,  or  you  will  make  seri- 
ous mistakes. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  And  still  do  not  take  it  from  what  Mr. 
Glover  has  said  that  you  should  not  test  your  cows,  that  it  is  no 
use  testing  them. 

Adjourned  till  2  P.  M. 
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Convention  met  at  2  P.  M. 

President  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  exhibits  read  by  Mr.  Searles 
and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  and  Dairy  Machinery  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  the  eleven  entries  of  butter  show  by  the 
average  score  of  93  that  its  quality  is  above  the  average  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  * 

The  average  seore  on  the  three  entries  of  cheese  was  93  1-3,  the 
average  being  brought  up  greatly  by  the  box  of  twin  cheese  ex- 
hibited by  Otto  A.  Kielsmeir  of  Manitowoc,  the  exceedingly 
high  score  of  99^^  shows  that  care  has  been  taken  both  in  the 
production  of  the  milk  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese. 
Patron  and  cheese  maker  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  ex- 
cellent product. 

The  exhibit  of  Dairy  Machinery  is  small,  there  being  but  four 
of  the  standard  make  of  hand  separators,  namely,  the  Empire, 
the  Sharpies,  the  United  States  and  the  Iowa. 

The  exhibit  of  the  James'  cow  stanchion  should  give  to  the 
dairj-man  an  idea  in  providing  comfort  as  well  as  cleanliness 
for  the  animals  in  his  stable. 

The  Model  Silo  exhibited  by  the  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, we  hope  will  interest  all  dairymen. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  larger  exhibit  of 
both  dairy  products  and  dairy  appliances  would  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value  to  the  visiting  farmers  and  dairymen. 

H.  C.  Searles. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1905. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  The  follow- 
ing itemized  report  is  made  showing  the  source  from  which  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  Treasurer's  hands  were  received  and  the 
disbursements  paid  on  orders  from  the  Secretary  which  I  hold 
as  vouchers: 

Receipts. 
1905. 

Fel    20.     Amount   in   hands  of   treasurer $1,024  60 

Memberships    242  00 

Sale  sweepstakes   cheese    9  00 

May    20.     From   state   treasurer 2,000  00 

Dec     7.     From    Mr.   Rietbrock   for    worlc    by    in- 
spector      54  15 

190C. 

Jan.    30.     From    state    treasurer    1,000  00 

31.     Memberships    G  50 


$4,336  25 


Disbursements. 


Feb.  20.     Hotel  bills  at  Wausau  and  Prof.  Beach, 

services  and  expenses    $187  75 

Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie,  expenses,  Wausau 

convention 12  49 

E.    H.    Farrington,    expenses,    Wausau 

convention    11  02 

23.     P.   H.   Kasper,    premium    15  00 

W.  J.  Hine,  premium    15  00 

A.  E.  Dixon,   premium    15  00" 

C.  M.  Kates,  premium    14  50 

J.  E.  Bretcher,  premium    13  17 

B.  A.  Paddock,  premium 13  17 

Carl  Bjerregaard,  premium 13  17 

Albert   Erickson,   premium    10  54 

W.  F.  Kohn,  premium    7  90 

E.    L.   Duxbury,   premium    7  90 

James  Van  Dusen,  premium    6  60 
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Fred  Reltbrock,  premium    

Sunset  Creamery,  premium    

Cleveland  Creamery,  premium    

Niclv  Grimm,  premium    

A.  Bruhn,  premium   

H.  E.  Braumann,  premium   

J.  F.  Baehmann,  premium    

(\     11.     ScrCbner,     e&cpense     attending 
convention    

G.     W.    Burchard,     expense     attending 
convention    

E.  L.  Aderhold,  expense  attending  con- 
vention     

C.     P.     Goodrich,     expenss    attending 
convention    

Chas.   Hill,   expense   attending  conven- 
tion  

T.     Corneliuson,      ex^^pense      attending 
convention    

H.   C.   Taylor,    expense   attending    con- 
vention     

W.    J.    Gillett,   expense   attending    con- 
vention     

Geo.   C.   Humphrey,    expense   attending 
convention    

A.    D.    De   Land,    attending    executive 
committee   meeting  at   Madison 11  CO 

H.     K.     Loomis,     attending    executive 

committee    meeting   at   Madison 

Apr.      7.     T.   Corneliuson,    instiuctor    

Mrs.  A.  L.  Kelley.  reporter 

C.  P.  GooJrich,  attending  board  meet- 
ing     

Fred    Marty,    instructor    (supplies) 

17.    E.  L.  Aderhold,  in&tructor 

May   10.    T.   Corneliuson,   Inspector    

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Inspector    

June  10.     Henry  Elmer,  printing  report   

T.   Corneliuson,    instructor    

E.   L.  Aderhold,   instructor    

15.     Fred    Marty,    instructor    
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July     8.     Fred    Marty,    instructor    100  00 

Fred  Lanz,  for  Wisconsin  curd  test.,.  10  75 

E.   L.  Aderhold,  instructor    T.  1G4  00 

T.   Comeliuson,    instructor    '. 125  00 

31.     T.    Comeliuson,    instructor    5  00 

E.   L.  Aderhold,   instructor    69  50 

Fred   Marty,    instructor    75  00 

Aug.  16.    H.   K.   Loomis,   expenses   attending   ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting    8  98 

Sept.  16.     Peter  Zumkehr,   instructor 1G5  00 

John   Luchsinger/ personal    account...  15  75 

Oct     4.     H.   C.    Searles,    instructor    130  50 

9.     Peter  Zumkehr,  instructor 125  00 

Nov.     4.     H.  C.  Searles,  instructor   122  45 

Peter  Zumkshr,  instructor 130  00 

Dec.      6.     H.  C.  Searles,  instructor   130  05 

1906. 

Jan.     5.     H.   C.   Searles,   instructor    136  50 

Feb.     6.    W.   D.   Hoard,  printing    22  00 

G.  W.  Burchard,  secretary,  services  an  i 

expenses  276  20 

H.  C.   Searles,   instructor    126  80 

Chas.   L.  Hill,  expenses  for  year 20  02 

■ 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer   645  44 


14,336  25 


The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Milwaukee,  si^ed  by  the 
Citizens'  Business  League,  and  another  one  from  the  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  both  inviting  the  convention  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  Milwaukee,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  invitation  so  extended,  and  to  say  that  the  mat- 
ter of  fixing  the  place  of  meeting  next  year  is  left  with  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Marple  was  invited  to  address  the  convention,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  National  Dairy  Show^  in  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 15th  and  following  days.  In  doing  so,  he  concluded  with 
a  most  eloquent  description  of  the  dairy  cow  and  her  contribu- 
tion to  civilization. 
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RAISING  DAIRY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  MARKET. 

Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

Mir.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am,  if  I  can  bring 
you  down  to  earth  after  Bro.  Marble's  peroration,  to  call  you 
to  a  sober,  close,  practical  contemplation  of  a  topic  which  is  to- 
day with  you  commercially,  with  you  practically,  with  you  as  a 
farm  proposition. 

I  enjoyed  Bro.  Marble's  talk  exceedingly  weU;  almost  any  old 
soldier  would  like  it.  From  the  21st  day  of  May,  1861,  to  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1865,  with  a  short  interval,  I  saw  something  as 
a  private  soldier,  of  the  great  conflict  which  gave  us,  like  an 
earthquake,  a  tremendous  upheaval,  and  I  have  often  felt  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,  that  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  bitter  feeling  that 
is  entertained,  particularly  by  the  Southern  woman,  for  she  bore 
the  burden  of  the  war  as  no  other  being  did,  be  he  man  or  woman. 
She  saw  ** war's  wide  desolation"  in  the  death  of  her  kindred, 
in  being  driven  forth  by  that  conflict  which  Sherman  so  aptly 
characterized  as  **hell."  She  saw  it  while  her  Northern  sisters 
abode  in  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment.  No  wonder  then 
that  she  feels  often  as  she  expresses  herself  today  over  the  result 
of  that  conflict. 

But  a  larger,  wider,  broader  providence  than  either  she  or  her 
brother,  had  ordered  this  great  conflict,  and  that  out  of  it  might 
come,  as  from  ashes,  the  uprising  of  another  sphere,  the  up- 
building of  a  broader  thought,  the  cementing  of  a  new  form  of 
American  civilization,  and  it  has  come  and  is  coming. 

I  have  presided  at  four  agricultural  conventions  in  Mississippi. 
The  Southern  people  are  particularly  an  emotional  people,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  much  for  anybody  in  the  routine  of  life  that  had 
no  heart  in  the  life  they  live.  I  remember  attending  the  first 
convention;  my  wife  was  with  me,  and  it  was  at  Jackson,  and 
just  before  they  called  the  convention  to  order,  the  local  execu- 
tive came  and  told  me  I  was  selected  to  preside.  T  had  not 
been  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  since  the  war;  here  was  a  dele- 
gation of  three  or  four  hundred  people  from  the  North,  and  this 
vague  and  uncertain  thing  that  might  come  from  the  contact  of 
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these  two  sections,  and  they  had  never  said  a  word  to  me  about 
presiding,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  do  it.  Well,  you  know,  par- 
ticularly you  old  fellows  here  like  myself,  how  a  woman  can  tip 
the  scale  with  a  man,  and  I  felt  my  wife's  sharp  elbow  in  my 
ribs,  and  the  injunction,  **Go  along!"  so  I  went  along;  I  went 
up  to  the  speaker's  stand,  buried  as  it  was  with  flowers  and  com- 
menced to  talk  in  a  sort  of  perfunctory  manner — I  couldn  't  tell 
how  exactly — I  tried  to  get  my  mind  under  my  feet,  you  know, 
but  what  I  said  sounded  as  tame  and  meaningless  as  could  be. 
Suddenly  there  arose  before  me  a  vision,  and  the  vision  seemed 
to  have  tongues,  and  it  said,  '*You  old  fool,  what  are  you  about? 
You  must  get  ahold  of  this  people;  you  must  say  something  to 
them  that  means  something,  for  you  can't  help  yourself."  Then 
I  concluded  I  would  throw  myself  square  at  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  man  to  man,  and  I  stopped  a  moment,  and  said, 
**This  is  the  second  invasion  that  I  have  participated  in  on 
Southern  soil."  Instantly  I  saw  every  ear,  you  might  say, 
pricked  up,  and  I  looked  over  that  audience,  especially  among 
the  women,  and  could  almost  hear  them  say,  '*What  is  that 
blamed  Yankee  going  to  say  next?"  Then  the  vision  arose  be- 
fore me  again,  and  I  said,  **The  first  invasion  brought  woe  and 
tears,  destruction,  desolation  and  devastation,  and  it  was  a  great 
mistake;  it  never  should  have  occurred,  but  like  all  great  mis- 
takes it  knew  no  solution  but  the  bitterest,  it  had  to  be  fought 
out.  Thank  God,  it  has  passed  like  a  nightmare.  Hundreds  of 
times  down  here  in  this  Southland  at  night  on  the  picket  line, 
have  I  heard  this  cry  go  up,  *  Hello,  Yank ! '  *  *  Hello,  Johnny ! ' 
'Throw  down  your  gun,  come  over' here  and  let's  swap.'  And 
from  out  the  serried  ranks  of  two  great  warring  sections  would 
step  two  of  the  common  representatives  of  the  common  wants  of 
our  common  human  nature,  and  proceed  to  exchange,  oblivious 
of  war." 

'*Why  not  may  the  cry  go  up  again,  'Hello,  Johnny!'  'Hello 
Yank !'  Throw  down  your  prejudices,  come  over  and  let's  swap.' 
And  out  of  that  audience,  suddenly  burst  the  old  rebel  yell.  I 
hadn't  heard  it  for  years  and  when  it  came  the  goose  pimples 
went  up  on  me.  But  everything  was  all  right;  we  staid  there 
four  days  and  fought  out  a  lot  of  questions.  Sometimes  a  dozen 
of  them  would  be  on  the  floor,  clamoring  for  recognition ;  some- 
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thing  had  been  said  that  struck  the  right  chord,  and  I  had  only 
to  stop  a  minute  and  look  at  them  and  say  that  it  was  ail  right. 
And  so  we  had  session  after  session,  we  learned  many  things,  I 
saw  what  a  wonderful  people  they  were,  what  a  wonderful  em- 
pire there  is  in  that  Southland ;  they  want  to  build  their  coun- 
try up,  they  are  seeking  the  gospel  of  the  cow,  which  is  also  go- 
ing to  be  the  salvation  of  Missouri  where  Bro.  Marple  comes 
from. 

Once  in  a  while  we  hear  somebody  talk  who  is  worrying  about 
an  oversupply  of  dairy  cattle  and  products  in  Wisconsin.  Do 
not  fear  it.  The  growth  of  cows  in  Wisconsin  is  only  about 
five  to  six  per  cent  annually,  and  the  growth  of  population  and 
consumption  is  so  vastly  ahead  of  the  production  that  today, 
with  our  wonderful  army  of  cows  at  work,  the  market  price  for 
their  products  is  higher  than  it  has  been  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  bears  a  higher  relative  price  than  that  of  any  other  agri- 
cultural production.  There  is  no  fear  of  overproduction,  except 
of  poor  goods,  that  is  all.  The  production  of  poor  butter,  poor 
milk  and  poor  cheese  is  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance  and  stupid- 
ity, which  this  Association  has  set  itself  to  destroy,  if  possible. 
I  find  that  everywhere  poor  dairy  products  are  an  outgrowth  of 
ignorance. 

There  was  a  time  when,  the  Bible  says,  God  winked  at  ignor- 
ance, but  He  does  not  do  it  any  longer.  No,  He  got  tired  of 
winking  and  He  has,  instead,  a  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner 
in  the  shape. of  Professor  Emery,  who  will  not  wink,  but  hit. 
He  works  through  human  agencies,  along  tliese  lines^  through 
commercial  forces,  through  legislation  and  everything  else  to 
extinguish  and  extirpate  ignorance.  We  are  in  the  twentieth 
century,  in  a  land  of  schools,  a  land  of  newspapers,  a  land  of 
thought,  and — ^yes,  churches.  Still  some  of  the  most  ignorant 
men  I  know  are  right  in  the  church. 

My  friends,  your  presence  here  today  is  a  cheering  thing:  in 
the  last  hour  of  this  convention,  after  you  have  filled  this  room 
as  you  have,  from  day  to  day,  it  is  a  wonderfully  cheering  and 
encouraging  thing  that  in  this  community  of  Waukesha  count>' 
the  old  gospel  yet  rings  true.  We  have  spent  here  three  days  in 
heart  to  heart  discussion  of  important  topics,  trying  to  get  the 
mind,  the  mental  concept,  right,  knowing  that  if  the  thought  is 
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ripht  the  man  proeth  right.  If  the  thought  is  wrong,  the  man 
goeth  wrong.  We  have  been  trying  all  the  time  to  work  for  the 
right  ideals. 

Now,  I  am  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  upon  the  question  of 
Raising  Cows  and  Heifers  for  IMarket. 

Jn  the  beef  sections  of  the  country,  the  one  object  of  every 
farmer  is  to  raise  cattle  for  the  market  as  beef  animals;  feed 
for  beef,  breed  for  beef,  house  for  beef,  handle  for  beef;  and 
that  is  a  great,  broad  proposition  that  is  forming  the  thought 
and  study  of  thousands  up(m  thousands  of  farmers. 

Now,  I  say  to  you  that  the  time  has  come  when  you,  as  far- 
mers of  Wisconsin,  should  turn  your  thought  just  as  squarely 
and  definitely  toward  the  production  of  cows  and  heifers  for  the 
market  as  cows,  as  the  beef  men  produce  steers  for  beef. 

One-half  of  all  the  offspring  of  cow^s  are  males,  one-half  fe- 
males, and  yet  statistics  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  show  that  if 
w^e  have  a  million  cows  and  there  should  be  a  million  calves  and 
a  half  million  heifers  and  a  half  million  males,  that  after  all 
only  about  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  females  ever  come  to  cow^- 
hood. 

Now,  that  shows  you  that  there  is  a  force  at  work  somewhere 
that  is  reducing  very  powerfully  the  productive  power  of  the 
female  side  of  the  house.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
fix  the  fate  of  the  heifer  before  she  reaches  cowhood.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  instances, —  so  large  that  it  has  become  a  very 
serious  waste, — she  is  not  worthy  of  making  a  good  cow ;  she  has 
not  the  cow  property  or  element  in  her,  and  she  goes  to  the 
block  along  with  her  brother,  the  steer. 

There  are  just  two  points  I  want  you  to  consider  that  com- 
prehend this  proposition. 

First,  let  me  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  good  cows.  You  may  not  think  it,  but  there  is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  good  cows.  I  live  in  Jefferson  county  and  can 
demonstrate  it  to  you,  and  I  w^ant  to  speak  to  you  a  moment  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  dairy  industry  upon  that  county.  It  has 
36,000  inhabitants  by  the  last  United  St-ates  census.  It  has 
about  40,000  cows.  That  county  is  twenty-four  miles  square, 
and  it  haa  nearly  one  hundred  creameries  and  six  cheese  fac- 
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tories.  That  county,  twenty-four  miles  square,  is  enriched  every 
year  by  her  cows  dropping  two  million  of  dollars  into  that  area. 
Two  million  dollars  are  earned  by  the  cows  of  that  county  every 
year.  The  average  production  in  butter  is  about  250  pounds 
per  cow,  and  that,  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  county  in  the 
United  States  today.  Silent  forces  have  been  at  work  on  the 
minds  of  those  farmers,  largely  German,  that  today  are  shown 
in  that  wonderful  percentage  of  quality  in  those  cows.  The 
total  valuation  of  her  agricultural  production  is  about  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  her  beef  crop,  her  pork  crop,  her  calf  crop, 
and  whatever  grain  crops  she  markets,  her  hay  and  butter  crops, 
all  of  these. 

Now,  in  addition  to  all  those  things,  this  last  year  Jeflferson 
county  has  sold  cows  and  heifers  to  go  abroad  into  various  por- 
tions of  this  and  other  countries,  notably  Mexico,  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth.  John  Widmann  stood  before  you  yes- 
terday, talking  to  you  about  alfalfa;  there  is  a  young  German 
who  had  the  sense  and  wit  to  see  that  his  course  should  be  toward 
the  broadening  way,  that  tomorrow  he  should  be  a  little  farther 
along  the  road  toward  a  higher  comprehension  of  what  dairying 
means,  and  the  next  day  a  little  farther,  and  he  has  done  that  by 
studying,  reading,  thinking.  He  used  to  come  to  me  repeatedly 
for  informatin;  he  would  ask  me,  ** Haven't  you  something  to 
read?"  and  I  would  give  it  to  him,  and  so  he  has  been  a  student. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  that  study?  Last  year,  a  gentle- 
man came  up  from  Mexico  and  bought  four  carloads  of  cows, 
one  of  them  of  John  Widmann  and  paid  him  $2,600  for  twenty- 
five  cows,  a  few  of  them  registered,  most  of  them  high  grade 
Holstein  cows.  I  tell  you,  that  went  deep  into  the  minds  of  a 
lot  of  stupid  men ;  men  who  did  not  think  it  paid  to  study  and 
read,  but  they  saw  that  John  had  fertilized  his  mind. 

Now,  that  is  a  single,  concrete  instance  of  what  I  want  you  to 
take  into  your  minds  as  indicative  of  the  goal  that  I  want  men 
to  work  toward. 

Out  of  Fort  Atkinson  and  Lake  Mills  have  gone  the  past  year, 
I  might  say,  hundred  of  carloads  of  grade  cattle,  cows  that  have 
been  bought  and  taken  to  old  Mexico,  to  Nebraska,  to  Ohio  and 
the  Eastern  milk-producing  districts.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  reputation  grown  concerning  Jefferson  county  cows  that  we 
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are  today  seriously  hampered;  the  creamery  men  are  complain- 
ing that  the  cows  are  taken  away  at  high  prices,  from  $40  to  $75 
per  cow.  You  see  how  this  influence  has  been  at  work,  and  there 
are  just  two  points  that  are  working  in  the  mind  of  the  Jeffer- 
son county  farmer,  helping  to  bring  these  things  about.  First, 
the  right  kind  of  a  sire,  a  dairy  bred  sire,  for  that  gives  value 
in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  to  the  heifer  and  the  cow  that  is  to  be. 
It  does  not  give  value  for  the  time  in  the  mind  of  some  farmers, 
because  they  have  no  concept  of  what  the  buyer  wants,  and  so 
they  say  that  anji;hing  will  do  in  the  way  of  a  sire.  The  re- 
sult of  this  false  estimate  is  that  I  can  go  into  Waukesha  county 
and  into  some  parts  of  Jefferson  county,  and  I  will  find  farmers 
who  have  bred  to  a  Jersey  sire  to  get  richness  in  the  milk,  and 
then  bred  to  a  Ilolstein  to  get  quantity,  and  then  bred  to  a 
Guernsey  to  get  color,  and  then  to  a  Shorthorn  to  get  size. 

All  this  comes  from  looseness  of  ideas,  a  lack  of  well  defined 
thought  in  the  mind  as  to  what  a  man  should  do.  You  can't 
breed  cattle  that  way  and  secure  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and 
yet  a  great  mass  of  farmers  love  to  fool  themselves  trying  to  do 
that  very  thing. 

Now,  the  Jefferson  county  farmers  have  learned,  to  a  large 
extent,  that  they  must  breed  in  a  straight  line  and  they  must 
have  a  thoroughbred  sire  to  do  it  with.  If  they  want  Guernseys, 
they  breed  from  a  thoroughbred  Guernsey  sire;  if  Ilolsteins, 
from  a  thoroughbred  Ilolstein  sire;  they  are  keeping  on  in  that 
way,  and  the  result  is  that  men  coinc  there  who  are  scouring  the 
country  for  grade  Holsteins  and  grade  Guernseys.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this  is  a  clean,  definite  adherence  to  the  value  of  the 
sire,  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer. 

Now,  then  the  other  point.  The  care  and  rearing  of  the 
heifer  calf.  If  I  can  get  the  farmers  entrenched  solidly  on  that 
first  point,  the  sire,  and  then  on  the  second  point,  nature  will 
take  care  of  herself  between  them.  Let  us  talk  a  moment  upon 
the  rearing  of  the  heifer  calf.  For  several  years,  every  spring, 
I  have  turned  off  a  little  bunch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  grade  Guern- 
sey heifer  calves  at  about  seven  or  eight  months  old,  dropped  in 
the  fall,  reared  carefully  in  the  winter  and  sold  in  the  spring 
for  an  average  in  the  past  three  years  of  $22  apiece.  All  I  have 
had  to  do  was  to  put  a  little  advertisement  in  the  Dairyman, 
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saying  that  I  had  such  a  bunch  of  calves  to  sell  and  the  answers 
would  come  to  nie  as  far  east  as  Pennsylvania  and  as  far  west  as 
Washington  or  ^fontana,  and  I  could  have  sold  fifty  just  such 
calves,  or  more,  if  I  could  have  had  enough  to  make  a  carload. 
One  man  wrote  me  that  he  would  take  three  carloads  of  such 
calves  with  a  registered  Guernsey  bull  calf  if  I  could  find  them 
for  him,  but  I  couldn't,  simply  because  there  were  not  enou^jh 
men  about  me  breeding  and  rearing  calves  in  that  w^ay  who 
would  supply  this  demand. 

I  could  <ro  out  and  buy  a  dozen  carloads  of  scrub  things, 
every  calf  standing  in  mute  protest  against  the  ignorance  of  the 
man  that  reared  him  and  against  his  heredity.  I  could  go  out 
and  buy  lots  of  such  calves  for  five,  six  and  seven  dollara  apiece 
at  that  age,  when  I  was  getting  $22  for  a  well  marked  Guernsey 
grade  heifer  calf,  or  my  neighbor  over  there  the  corresponding 
price  for  a  well  marked  Ilolstein  calf. 

Now,  these  things  have  made  an  impression  upon  m<\  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  figure  out  that  I  receive  fvr  my  skim 
milk  fed  to  those  calves — 58  cents  a  hundred  pou:ids — almost 
the  price  of  full  milk  in  the  cheese  factories  in  the  country  in 
the  summer.  Now,  how  is  it  done?  I  fed  those  calves  a  dollar's 
worth  of  oats:  fifty  cents'  worth  of  drj'  blood  meal,  that  I  pro- 
cured at  the  packing  house  in  Chicago;  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  alfalfa  hay :  that  nuikes  $:^.()0.  I  allowed  $3.00  for  the 
carcass,  that  is  $6.00,  and  six  from  twenty-two  leaves  sixteeen 
dollars.  Then,  they  consumed  S,100  pounds  of  skim  milk.  I 
call  it  3,000  pounds  for  easy  calculation,  and  I  credited  the  six- 
teen dollars  to  the  skim  milk,  the  rest  of  the  food  I  had  been 
])aid  for.  Probably  the  scienti.sts  would  say  I  could  not,  that  I 
could  not  credit  it  all  to  tlu^  skim  milk,  but  I  paid  cash  for  the 
other  stuff  and  was  paid  back  for  it  and  I  give  the  skim  milk, 
3.000  pounds  of  it,  credit  for  the  balance  or  $16.00.  That  went 
into  the  calf.  Now,  you  sve  that  nuule  the  business  excetnlingly 
prcfitable  to  me.  But  l(4s  of  men  say,  *'0h,  well,  maybe  yoij 
can  do  it,  but  I  couldn't.''  i^o  every  man  turns  his  face  away 
from  the  truth  and  undertakes  to  put  an  excuse  between  him 
aiul  the  truth.  These  calves  were  sold  to  farmers  and  I  ctmld 
have  sold  a  lot  more  for  the  same  price. 

Xow,  the  right  rearing  of  a  calf  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
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and  I  am  goinjL^  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  telling  you  how  these 
calves  were  reared. 

The  only  place  in  the  barn  where  I  use  a  stanchion  is  in  the 
calf  stable.     The  stanchions  run  down  one  side  and  across  the 
end,  and  this  little  stable  is  ventilated  on  the  King  system,  so 
that  they  can  have  pure  air,  and  there  is  a  dirt  floor,  which  is 
taken  out  every  year  and  fresh  dirt  put  in,  and  then  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  layer  of  straw,  and  every  morning  that  is 
raked  back  and  whatever  is  foul  is  t^ken  out,  and  every  morn- 
ing that  dirt  floor  is  disinfected,  because  I  am  dealing  with  a 
baby.     Every  mother  knows  that  a  baby  must  be  kept  dry  and 
clean  or  it  absorbs  poison  enough  to  sicken  it;  and  the  bovine 
baby  is  just  the  same.     You  shut  these  calves  up  in  the  winter 
and  give  them  no  opportunity  to  move  about;  they  will  lie  down 
in  a  clean  place  always  if  they  have  an  opportunity,  but  you 
shut  them  up  and  force  them  to  lie  in  their  own  filth  and  they 
sicken,  they  do  not  thrive.     But  you  put  them  into  a  stable  like 
mine,  give  them  fresh  bedding,  disinfect  it,  see  that  it  is  sweet 
and  clean  and  also  that  this  stable  is  pervaded  with  pure  air, 
w^hich  al.va    :  ■.•:e:jns  circulation — you  cannot  blow  good  air  into 
a  room  unless  you  let  the  foul  air  get  out,  so  you  must  provide 
for  the  taking  out  of  the  foul  air  as  well  as  the  inlet  of  the  pure 
air.     These  calves  are  given  pure  air  to  breathe.     You  step  into 
that  stable  and  you  can  hardly  smell  the  odor  of  a  stable.     You 
step  into  my  barn  stable,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long 
and  thirty-six  feet  wide,  with  over  fifty  animals  in  it,  even  after 
it  has  been  shut  up  all  night,  and  you  will  hardly  smell  the 
pres(.»nce  of  cattle  in  it.     You  may  smell  a  little  of  the  silage 
odor,  but  that  is  harmless. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  It  means  that  in  that  stable 
the  air  changes  everv'^hour,  and  the  foul  air  is  drawn  off  and  the 
pure  air  comes  in ;  the  cows  are  bright  and  clean  and  their  eyes 
are  bright;  they  eat  well  and  do  good  work.  The  same  law  ap- 
plies to  the  little  calf  stable. 

The  calf  is  allowed  to  remain  with  the  moth(*r  until  she  has 
passed  the  milk  fever  stage,  that  is,  three  to  four  days.  It  is 
then  taken  and  weaned,  and  once  in  a  while  we  have  a  stubborn 
one.  I  have  just  got  one  taught  to  drink  after  six  weeks;  we 
had  to  turn  the  milk  down  its  throat  with  a  bottle,  but,  of 
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course,  the  calf  must  learu  to  drink.     It  is  kept  in  a  little  stall 
by   itself,   constantly  bedded   and   kept   clean,   until   it  is   big" 
enough,  at  the  end  of  about  four  weeks,  to  go  into  the  calf  pen. 
There  they  are  divided  again  and  the  larger  ones  put  by  them- 
selves, so  that  the  calves  are  sorted  to  run  together  nearly  about 
a  size.     When  the  skim  milk  comes  in  from  the  farm  separator 
every  morning  and  evening,  warm  and  sweety  each  calf  is  given 
its  allowance  in  its  pail,  and  the  pails  are  clean.     Many  a  caif 
sickens  and  dies  from  the  pail  that  he  has  eaten  out  of  being  foul. 
These  pails  are  cleaned  and  steamed  and  every  effort  made  to 
give  the  calf  sweet,  clean  milk.     This  calf's  bed  is  renewed  every 
day,  a  heavy  bedding  of  straw.     I  will  buy  straw  of  my  neigh- 
bors before  I  will  let  my  calves  suffer,  and  I  have  bought  as 
high  as  a  carload  of  baled  shavings.     There  is  nothing  I  invest 
in  more  cheerfully  for  my  ciittle  than  in  bedding;  it  tells  in  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  at  once. 

Now,  when  this  calf  has  learned  to  drink,  she  is  given  for 
about  four  weeks,  about  a  couple  of  quarts  of  whole  milk  until 
we  taper  off  into  the  skim  milk  alone,  fed  warm  and  sweet.  She 
is  put  into  the  stanchion  when  she  drinks  and  is  kept  there  for 
an  hour  and  given  her  oats,  and  then  a  little  alfalfa  is  thrown 
to  her  and  she  gets  over  this  baby  instinct  of  sucking.  If  you 
turn  them  loose  immediately  after  feeding  tluem  their  skim 
milk,  they  will  go  to  sucking  each  other's  ears  and  they  will  get 
sickened  in  that  way,  but  hold  them  in  the  stanchion  for  about 
an  hour  and  they  will  begin  to  lick  up  their  oats.  I  like  to  feed 
a  little  ground  barley  with  the  oats,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
ground  barley  in  my  dairy. 

After  an  hour  she  is  turned  out  in  the  sun  at  a  time  when 
the  cattle  are  not  in  the  yard:  we  like  to  give  the  little  fellows 
all  the  liberty  we  possibly  can. 

Now,  under  that  usage  they  thrive  so  nicely  that  these  men 
come  along  and  willingly  pay  me  $22  a  piece  for  seven  and  eight 
months  old  calves. 

I  have  put  these  facts  before  you,  and  I  want  you  to  digest 
them,  and  I  ask  you,  d(m*t  you  think  it  pays  me?  The  skim  milk 
I  fed  to  my  hogs  last  fall  stood  me  in  20  to  25  cents  a  hundred; 
the  skim  milk  fed  to  those  calv-es  stood  me  in  53  cents.  Now, 
if  everv  man  who  has  a  grade  herd  should  say  to  hinu^elf,  **I 
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will  have  the  best  sire  I  can  find,  a.  prepotent,  well  bred,  well 
appearing  site — no  combination,  gentlemen,  but  one  that  has 
heredity  in  a  straight  line** — if  you  will  have  that  kind  of  a 
sire  and  then  will  rear  the  heifer  half  in  this  way,  you  are  bound 
to  develop  a  fine  cow,  or  the  material  for  one. 

I  am  receiving  reports  from  some  of  these  calves  I  have  sold. 
I  sold  the  first  bunch  three  years  ago,  and  the  gentleman  writes 
me  that  not  one  of  those  calves  but  what  turned  out  a  superior 
heifer,  and  they  were  nothing  but  grades. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  did  that?  First,  the  influence  of  their 
father  in  their  veins ;  he  came  down  from  a  long  line  of  strong, 
heavily  milking  niothei*s.  Furthermore,  you  will  find  often  in 
the  mother  an  influence  giving  that  calf  a  bent  toward  maternity. 

Then,  second,  good  usage — right  rearing  as  a  calf,  kept  grow- 
ing and  dovel()j)ing.  Now,  the  function  of  maternity  calls  for 
development ;  this  calf  cannot  become  a  good  mother  unless  she 
is  developed  well,  but  many  a  man  puts  a  bar  right  on  her  de- 
velopment and  sets  her  back  and  wonders  that  she  is  not  a  good 
cow.  ( 

Now  these  are  the  facts :  First,  the  market.  The  market  to- 
day is  calling  for  more  than  men  can  give,  but,  mind  you,  they 
want  clear,  straight-line  grades.  They  do  not  want  a  **  grand 
combination"  in  grades,  they  want  dairy-bred  heifers  of  one 
line  of  blood  in  the  sire.  So,  select  the  sire,  then  grow  your 
heifer  right  and  you  need  not  worry  about  the  result. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Goodrich:  I  want  to  add  a  little  advice  that  I  have 
culled  that  tends  to  show  something  of  this  eft'ect  of  mixed 
breeding.  You  know  in  this  last  cow  census  that  I  took,  I  des- 
cribed one  man  that  had  twenty-five  cows.  I  saw  in  those  cows 
some  little  symptoms  of  the  Jersey  blood — I  could  see  the  mealey 
appearance  about  the  nose,  and  that  is  the  last  thing  that  disap- 
pears of  the  Jersey  characteristics.     So  I  said  to  the  man,  *  *  I  see 
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some  Jersey  blood  here.''  *'Yes,''  he  said,  **I  had  a  Jersey  bull 
once."  Then  I  looked  a  little  further  and  I  saw  something  that 
resembled  Ayrshire  a  little,  and  I  spoke  about  that,  and  he  says, 
**Yes,  I  used  an  Ayrshire  awhile.''  Then  I  saw  something  that 
looked  like  some  other  breeds,  and  so  there  were  all  kinds,  and  in 
that  herd  I  found  the  cost  of  the  feed  was  $26  a  year  and  on  the 
figures  given  me  by  the  man's  own  statement  the  results  from 
the  creamery  showed  $22  a  year. 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  a  cow  census  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Atkinson  for  Hoard's  Dairyman.  I  took  the  census  of  seven 
hundred  cows  and  I  tried  to  figure  out  all  the  valuable  lessons 
that  I  could.  I  was  continually  being  asked,  **  Which  is  the  best 
breed  of  dairy  cows?"  and  I  figured  it  out  this  way — I  will  say 
that  where  the  Jersey  blood  predominated  I  called  those  cows 
Jerseys,  and  the  same  way  with  Ilolsteins  and  so  on.  Among 
those  seven  himdred  cows  there  were  twenty-eight  herds  of  Jer- 
seys, 466  cows,  the  averag?  product  of  whose  milk  was  4J98 
pounds,  butter,  244.7  pounds.  For  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
they  returaed  $1.62,  so  that  the  average  net  profit  per  cow  was 
$17.58. 

With  the  Ilolsteins,  there  were  nineteen  herds,  450  cows; 
average  amount  of  milk  per  cow  6,080;  average  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 255.  For  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed  they  returned  $1.50; 
the  average  net  profit,  per  cow,  was  $16.99,  only  59  cents  below 
the  Jerseys.  Of  the  (luernseys,  there  were  eleven  herds,  185 
cows;  average  pounds  of  milk,  5,141;  pounds  of  butter  per  cow, 
2521/0 ;  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  they  brought  $1.60;  the 
net  profit  per  cow  was  $17.92.  So  you  will  notice  those  three 
breeds  run  almost  exactly  parallel  as  to  profit,  so  how  can  I  say 
which  is  the  best  breed?  I  didn't  fix  up  a  theory,  I  was  hunt- 
ing for  facts. 

Now,  then,  al)out  mixed  dairies;  there  is  some  mixing  there 
in  Jt^nVi'soii  county.  Tlu^re  were  nineteen  herds  of  this  kind. 
containing  *U()  animals:  the  average  amount  of  milk  per  cow, 
4,455  pounds,  the*  averagt*  amount  of  butter  per  cow,  208^^:  40 
pounds  below  the  others.  Now,  what  was  the  cause?  Was  the 
tiouble  with  the  cow  or  the  nuin  *  Perhaps  both.  The  man  did 
not  have  a  definite  purpose,  lie  did  not  have  a  determination 
to  do  the  best  he  could,  but  he  would  start  in  one  direction; 
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he  would  ^et  discouraged,  then  he  would  run  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  if  you  keep  zigzaging  that  way,  you  will  never  get 
anywhere. 

There  are  very  few  men  in  Jefferson  county  who  believe  in  h, 
dual  purpose  cow,  but  I  found  four  herds,  54  cows,  the  average 
amount  of  milk  was  4,219;  the  amount  of  butter  was  194.4 
pounds,  and  one  of  those  men  owning  such  cows,  was  the  one  that 
owned  the  farm  that  John  Widmann  is  on  now,  and  is  making  lots 
of  money  on,  and  he  was  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  the 
best  cows  in  the  county. 

M!r.  Race:     Do  you  warm  the  milk  after  separating? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    No. 

Mr.  Race:  How  much  oats  do  you  feed  a  calf?  You  spoke 
of  feeding  them  until  they  were  six  or  eight  months  old. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  said  a  dollar's  worth  in  the  whole  time; 
that  would  make  about  three  bushels.  I  fed  them  whole.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  thev  were  crushed  or  rolled  at  first 
but  in  about  six  weeks  the  calf  begins  to  grind  them.  It  begins 
to  raise  a  cud  in  about  four  weeks,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
watch  it  when  it  begins  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Blackwell:     How  do  you  feed  the  blood  meal? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  It  is  put  in  the  milk.  I  give  the  calf,  with 
the  skim  milk,  about  two  quarts  a  day  whole  milk,  at  first ;  then 
I  run  it  off  into  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Race:  Isn't  there  danger  of  introducing  some  disease 
through  the  blood  meal  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  No;  it  is  submitted  to  a  heat  of  about  250 
degrees.  They  catch  the  blood  from  only  the  healthy  animals. 
I  find  it  very  useful, 

Mr.  Emery :     How  many  times  a  day  do  you  feed  your  calves  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Twice,  morning  and  night  from  the  sep- 
arator. I  commence  on  the  blood  meal,  with  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  first  and  gradually  enlarge  it  until  at  the  end  of  six 
or  seven  months  they  are  getting  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Mr.  Emery :  Do  you  give  them  anything  in  the  skim  milk  as 
a  substitute  for  the  butter  fat  taken  out  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Sometimes  I  have  used  ground  flaxsetnl 
where  I  thought  they  needed  it,  but  with  alfalfa  hay  I  have  no 
diflSculty  whatever. 
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Mr.  Emery:     Do  you  feed  silage  to  calves? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  No.  It  is  a  little  unhandy  to  go  from  the 
calf  bam  to  the  silo,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  would  hurt  them. 
What  I  am  after  is  a  constant  use  of  protein  food  for  this  young 
calf.     I  give  skim  milk  and  alfalfa  hay,  oats  and  the  blood  meal. 

Prof.  Henrj' :     That  is  right. 

A  Member:  If  the  silage  was  real  handy,  would  you  give 
them  any^ 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  don't  think  I  would. 

The  Chairman:  Isn't  there  another  point,  that  you  wish  to 
develop  a  large  digestive  capacity? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Yes,  I  like  to  develop  a  calf  with  a  good, 
harmoniously  developed  barrel. 

A  Member:     Do  you  water  your  calves? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Yes,  the  water  stands  right  there  in  the 
tank. 

A  Member:  Did  you  ever  lose  a  calf  by  bloating  on  cold 
water  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  No,  not  cold  water,  but  I  lost  a  calf  worth 
$100  from  sudden  bloat.  The  men  neglected  to  clean  out  the 
pail  it  was  fed  from. 

]\Ir.  Emery :  Why  do  you  use  the  ground  instead  of  a  wood 
floor? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Because  it  will  absorb  a  little  better.  I 
carry  out  the  dirt  next  spring  as  manure. 

Question:     "What  disinfectant  do  you  use? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :    Zenoleum  or  creolin. 

Question :     I  low  often  do  you  use  it? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Every  day,  and  land  plaster  besides.  I  use 
land  plaster  in  my  stables  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Race :     You  prefer  it  to  air-slaked  lime  ? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :     I  never  would  use  lime. 

Prof.  Henry:  I  think  we  are  going  one  step  ahead  on  land 
plaster.  You  can  buy  ground  rock  phosphate  for  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  a  ton,  delivered  from  the  phosphate  mines  in  Tennessee. 
You  can  put  that  on  manure  and  use  it  as  land  plaster,  and  you 
are  then  introducing  phosphates.  Professor  Whitson's  experi- 
ments in  some  parts  of  this  state  and  in  Illinois  show  that  this 
can  be  profitably  done  from  Illinois  clear  up.      Now,  by  buy- 
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Aug  this  phosphate  rock  at  those  low  prices  we  get  a  disinfectant 
which  conserves  the  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and  the  manure 
acts  on  the  phosphorus  in  this  rock  and  tends  to  set  it  free  and 
we  get  phosphorus  in  a  very  cheap  form  and  it  is  highly  valuable. 
I  commend  it  to  our  farmers.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
large  quantities  will  be  used  with  great  benefit  to  our  land. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  I  have  been  trjnng  to  get  it,  but  our  dealers 
don't  keep  it. 

Prof.  Henry :  If  you  and  your  neighbors  would  combine  you 
could  buy  a  carload. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  can't  convince  my  neighbors  they  should 
buy  phosphates.     I  can't  get  them  to  pay  anything  for^lvation. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  difference  between  phosphates  and 
nitrate  of  soda? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:    Nitrate  of  soda  is  nitrogen. 

The  Member :  .  I  have  been  getting  a  great  many  pamphlets 
about  nitrate  of  soda. 

Prof.  Henry:  Don't  buy  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Your  clover 
crop,  and  specially  alfalfa,  will  bring  $16  to  $30  a  year  out  of 
the  air,  so  you  don't  have  to  pay  for  that.  You  don't  need 
it  for  that  purpose. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  We  can't  make  one  thing  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  other.  One  of  the  real  useful  things  about  blood  meal  is 
that  it  is  a  remedy  for  scorn's  in  calves.  You  know  they  are 
very  apt  to  get  scours  and  blood  meal  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best 
remedies  we  can  use.  It  costs  about  $3.00  a  hundred  pounds. 
You  can  have  it  sent  to  you  from  Swift  &  Company,  from  the 
Union  Stock  Yards'  at  Chicago,  or  Armour  &  Company,  and  get 
it  easily.     Send  them  the  money  and  they  will  sent  it  to  you. 

Prof.  Henry :  I  guess  they  are  not  all  licensed  to  sell  it  here ; 
those  two  are. 

Secy.  Burchard:  Sixty  dollars  a  ton  for  a  feed  seems  a 
large  price.  The  question  came  in  to  us  the  other  day :  * '  Can 
I  afford  to  pay  $3.00  a  hundred  pounds  for  blood  meal  to  feed 
to  calves?"  The  answer  to  it  was,  that  blood  meal  was  fed  by 
ounces  with  the  other  feed,  while  the  other  feed  that  he  men- 
tioned was  fed  by  the  pound,  and  when  you  come  to  compare 
the  protein  contents  the  blood  meal  is  much  cheaper.  Do  not  be 
frightened  by  the  price  of  blood  meal;  you  feed  it  by  the  tea- 
spoonful  at  first. 
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A  Member:  What  quantity  of  skim  milk  do  yon  feed  and 
how  often  ? 

Ex-Go V.  Hoard:  That  depends  on  the  calf  somewhat.  You 
know  a  feeder  has  to  stand  in  the  i)lace  of  the  good  mother, 
and  he  has  to  have — that  old  word — I  wish  it  were  used  more 
than  it  is — ^he  has  to  have  **ia:umption  ;*'  he  has  to  be  the  judge 
of  tlie  condition  of  the  calves.  When  my  calves  begin  to  show 
they  are  off,  they  get  less  feed  until  they  come  back  to  their 
appetite  and  tone.  I  feed  all  the  way  from  two  to  four  quarts 
of  milk  to  a  feed  twice  a  day,  and  I  am  very  careful  not  to 
overfeed  my  calves,  but  to  feed  enough  so  that  the  calf  shows  in 
the  hair  and  the  eyes  and  the  general  look  that  it  is  thrifty  and 
growing,  but  not  to  fatten  it.  I  don't  want  to  make  veal  of  it. 
I  have  the  oats  right  there  in  front  of  the  stanchion  and  they 
start  on  them  as  soon  as  thev  Avant  to.  The  older  ones  will  eat 
them  up  and  the  younger  ones  will  pay  no  attention  to  them 
at  first  but  the  exami)le  of  the  older  calves  will  soon  set  them 
eating  the  oats  and  hay. 

]\Ir.  Kietbrock:     What  do  you  do  with  your  male  grade  calves? 

Ex-(iov.  Hoard:  Sell  them  at  ten  to  twelve  days  old  to  calf 
buyers  at  about  $3.00  a  head.  I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
male. 

The  Chairman:  You  see  to  it  that  the  grade  male  does  not 
remain  in  the  countrv  ? 

Ex-(i(>v.  Hoard:  Yes.  Now,  I  have  given  you  a  justification 
of  my  work  in  the  profits  that  I  get.  I  have  told  you  the  prices 
that  I  get,  and  they  are  not  high.  It  is  a  thinp  that  every  farmer 
can  do,  not  something  that  a  thoroughbred  breeder  only  can  do. 
Come  to  my  barn  and  look  it  over,  and  you  will  not  find  a  thing 
in  it  that  the  conunonest  man  in  the  world  cannot  do.  Mr. 
Washburn,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Missouri,  was 
up  there  the  other  day  and  looked  it  over.  Mr.  Washburn  said, 
*'I  am  «»lad  I  visit<'d  your  farm  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
no  frills  about  it,  there  isn't  a  thing  about  it  that  I  can  see  that 
tli(»  conunonest  man  cannot  do. 

A  Member:     What  do  you  do  with  your  calves  in  the  spring? 

Kx-(iov.  Hoard:     I  sell  them. 

The  Member:     But  tho.se  that  you  do  not  sell? 

Ex-(iov.  Hoard:     There  are  no  grades  I  do  not  s(»ll.     I  want 
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all  my  calves  to  be  dropped  in  the  fall  if  I  can.  I  can  rear  a 
calf  through  the  winter,  dropped  in  the  fall,  say,  September, 
October  or  November  and  turn  it  out  the  next  ^lay.  At  the  end 
of  eight  months,  I  can  put  a  calf  on  the  market  at  least  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  ahead  of  what  I  could  do  if  that  calf  were  dropped 
in  the  spring;  and  for  the  reason  that  I  can  control  the  tempera- 
ture more  easily  and  I  can  control  the  feed  and  I  am  absolutely 
relieved  of  the  effect  of  flies  for  eight  months  in  the  beginning 
of  that  calf  \s  life,  and  he  gets  a  start.  Now',  if  he  is  dropped 
in  the  spring,  he  walks  right  straight  into  the  rapacious  jaws  of 
the  flies,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Emery:     I  thought  the  fly's  jaws  walked  into  him. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  Well,  reverse  the  operation  and  it  doesn't 
give  the  calf  much  relief  then. 

Mr.  Emery:     Do  you  feed  the  calves  any  grain  in  summer? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard :  Oh,  yes,  I  feed  my  calves  that  are  dropped 
in  the  spring.  I  feed  my  thoroughbred  calves  oats  until  they 
are  a  year  old  right  along,  and  feed  them  milk  until  they  are 
about  ten  to  eleven  months  old.  I  want  to  develop  this  registered 
calf  that  I  am  dealing  with  so  that  in  the  end  she  w-ill  make 
just  as  strong  and  vigorous  a  breeding  mother  out  of  that  heifer 
as  I  possibly  can.  Now,  I  w'ill  tell  you  what  my  registered 
cow  earns  me  after  I  have  her  developed.  The  creamery  pays 
$76.27  for  the  milk,  and  the  calf  brings  $100,  so  you  see  that 
good  cow  earned  me  from  $177  to  $200  a  year  and  her  keep  cost 
we  $31.60.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  get  a  good  profit 
and  the  demand  is  so  great  that  I  can't  keep  it  supplied. 

A  Member :  At  what  age  do  you  have  your  heifers  drop  their 
first  calves? 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard:  I  have  been  having  them  calve  at  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-six  nionths,  but  I  am  changing  over  to  have  all 
the  heifers  to  drop  their  cfilves  when  they  are  two  and  a  half 
years  old. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  had  a  whole  lot  of  good  talk,  but 
we  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  time. 

We  wish  again  to  thank  our  friends  for  their  courtesy  and  all 
the  members  for  their  attendance  and  careful  attention. 

This  convention  is  now  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Ofpicb  op  the  State  Forester, 
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State  Board  of  Forestry. 

Gentlemen:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  First 
Annual  Report  as  required  by  Section  2,  Chapter  264,  Laws  1905 

Very  respectfully, 
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State  Forester. 
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WHAT   FORESTRY   IS. 

Forestry  is  the  systematic  management  of  forests  to  obtain  suc- 
cessive crops  of  timber.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  forestry  movement  in  this  country,  because  he  knows  our 
country  so  well  and  appreciates  fully  the  need  of  forest  protection, 
is  President  Roosevelt  and  the  following  is  a  portion  of  what  he 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  forest  congress  in  1905 :  "You  all  know,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  you  from  the  west,  the  individual  whose  idea  of 
developing  the  country  is  to  cut  every  stick  of  timber  off  of  it 
and  then  leave  a  barren  desert  for  the  home  maker  who  comes  'U 
after  him.  That  man  is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
The  prop  of  the  country  must  be  the  business  man  who  intends  so 
to  run  his  business  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  his  children  after 
him.  That  is  the  type  of  business  that  it  is  worth  while  to  de- 
velop. The  time  of  indifference  and  misunderstanding  has  gone 
by.  If  the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, with  nothing  to  offset  it,  a  timber  famine  in  the  near  future 
is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  destructive  forms  of  lumbering 
and  the  legitimate  use  taken  together,  are  destroying  our  forest 
resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  such  a  timber  famine  would  mean  to  our 
resources,  and  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injuries  which  a 
timber  famine  would  entail  would  be  measured  by  the  slow 
growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Remember  that  you  can  prevent 
such  a  timber  famine  occurring  by  wise  action  taken  in  time,  but 
once  the  famine  occurs,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  hurrying  the 
growth  of  the  trees  necessary  to  relieve  it.     You  have  got  to  act 
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in  time  or  else  the  nation  would  have  to  submit  to  prolonged  saf 
fering  after  it  had  become  too  late  for  forethought  to  avail." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  greatest  timber 
states  in  this  country  and  even  the  lumbermen  and  woodsmer., 
who  were  directly  and  personally  interested  in  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber, could  not  realize  that  the  "pineries"  which  seemed  so  vast 
would  in  a  few  years  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  thousands  of 
axemen  were  cutting  their  way  on  all  sides  into  the  great  vireiii 
forests  and  back  of  them,  fed  by  their  "slashings,''  came  the  arcli 
enemy  fire  and  completed  the  devastation,  until  today,  wher>i  tiie 
great  pines  once  stood,  are  vast  areas  of  burned  over  cuttings. 
These  unproductive  wastes  should  be  a  matter  of  concern,  not 
alone  to  the  owner  and  county  in  which  they  lie,  but  to  the  whole 
state  as  well,  for  forests  are  crops  just  as  much  as  wheat  or  com 
and  although  they  take  a  long  time  to  mature,  still,  if  managed 
systematically  and  conservatively,  they  will  furnish  annually  a 
supply  of  mature  timber  and  thus  save  to  the  state  the  many  in- 
dustries which  depend  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material. 

The  aims  of  forestry  arc  manifold,  but  the  two  most  important 
are  to  "conserve  the  forests  by  wise  use  and  protect  the  water 
supply"  and,  keeping  these  important  points*  in  mind,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  state  will  pursue  a  broad  forest  policy  and  gn^d- 
ually  acquire  large  forest  reserves  which  will  protect  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers  and  important  streams.  If  the  state  grad- 
ually purchases  large  areas  of  natural  forest  land,  restocking  all 
denuded  areas  as  soon  as  the  slash  is  destroyed,  it  will  not  only  he 
building  prosperity  for  the  future,  but  can  confidently  count  on 
receiving  a  very  generous  return  on  the  investment  in  the  shape 
of  mature  timber. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  some  of  the 
foreign  countries,  where  forestry  is  practiced,  receive  from  their 
forests :  Belgium,  with  only  62,000  acres  of  state  forest,  receives 
a  net  yearly  income  of  $155,000;  Switzerland,  with  94,000  acres, 
$121,000;  Baden,  with  231,000  acres,  $909,000;  showing  for 
these  countries  net  yearly  incomes  of  $2.50  to  $3.90  per  acre. 
The  province  of  Ontario  in  Canada,  where  practical  forestry  is 
carried  out,  received  a  revenue  from  its  forests  in  1905  amounting 
to  $2,800,000.  Hon.  Andrew  White,  Forest  Commissioner,  re- 
ports that  7,000,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve 
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and  that  it  contains  over  10  billion  board  feet  of  white  pine.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  with  such  far  sighted  management,  there  are 
no  state  taxes  in  Ontario. 

In  many  respects  Wisconsin  has  the  same  problems  of  forest 
protection  and  incentive  for  solving  them,  that  New  York  state 
had  when  she  organized  her  department  of  forest,  fish  and 
game  some  years  ago,  so  that  we  can  profit  largely  by  her  expe- 
rience and  will  do  well  indeed  if  we  can  acquire  such  a  magnificent 
forest  reserve.  The  Adirondack  forest  preserve,  as  it  is  called, 
contains  about  1,500,000  acres  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
forests,  and  so  the  water  supply,  is  now  so  well  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  state  that  they  are  demanding  that  all  the  wood- 
lands on  the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus  be  owned  and  cared 
for  by  the  state.  Also,  800,000  acres  are  included  within  private 
preserves,  and  as  they  are  splendidly  managed,  they  form  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  Adirondacks  and  at  the 
same  time  return  their  owners  a  good  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
the  mature  timber.  There  are  27,000  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  1902  it  was  estimated  that  193,000  peo- 
ple went  there  for  recreation  and  health.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin  we  have  a  wonderful  lake  region,  which  even  the 
Adirondacks  cannot  surpass,  and  thousands  of  "people  go  there 
every  summer,  so  that  from 'this  source  alone,  many  of  the  resi- 
dents derive  a  comfortable  income.  New  York  state  took  action 
in  time  to  save  a  great  region  of  virgin  forest,  but  Wisconsin 
must  do  the  best  she  can  with  cut-over,  burned  and  swamp  lands, 
which  must  be  very  carefully  protected  from  fire  and  in  many 
cases  replanted. 

It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  forestry  that  no  land  should  be  held 
permanently  under  forests  which  is  more  suitable  for  agriculture, 
and  every  parcel  of  land  within  the  state  forest  reserve  will  be 
examined  with  this  in  mind,  so  that  land  which  is  valuable  for 
agriculture  may  be  withdrawn  and  offered  for  sale.  By  such 
careful  selection,  the  creation  of  an  adequate  state  forest  reserve 
will  in  no  way  retard  the  development  of  northern  Wisconsin  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  state's  forest  policy  of  cutting  conserva- 
tively, and  so  always  having  something  to  cut,  will  in  a  few  years 
give  to  all  the  settlers  near  the  reserve,  plenty  of  good  paying 
work  during^  the  winter,  when  it  is  most  needed.     Every  state  has 
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areas  that  are  not  arable  and  such,  but  only  such,  should  be  held 
permanently  under  forests. 

STATE  FOREST  POLICY. 

If  it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of  forest  land  which 
should  be  maintained  in  the  state,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
plant,  for  with  proper  cutting  and  care  of  the  young  growth,  the 
remaining  forests  would  insure  the  future.  But  in  order  that  the 
state  shall  eventually  reach  its  highest  development,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  replant  all  barren  wastes  which  are  only  fit  for  the 
growth  of  forests  and  cut  off  the  forests  from  the  lands  which  are 
suitable  for  agriculture. 

There  still  remain  in  Wisconsin  some  splendid  forest  tracts  but, 
unfortunately,  they  do  not  lie  in  the  lake  regions,  which  must  be 
protected  on  account  of  being  the  headwaters  of  many  of  our  most 
important  rivers,  and,  even  more  to  the  point  than  location,  tliey 
are  hardwood  forests,  which  in  almost  every  case  indicates  that 
their  soil  will  make  good  farming  land. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  forestry  that  it  is  the  hardwood 
forests  which  have  been  left  until  the  last,  for,  although  they  are 
particularly  well  suited  for  protection  from  fire,  good  reproduc- 
tion, etc.,  they  are  also  in  almost  every  case  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture and  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  "pineries"  with 
a  sandy  soil,  which  have  been  cut  and  burned  over,  the  very  rocky 
lands  and  certain  classes  of  swamps,  will  form  the  future  forests 
and  the  quicker  they  are  restocked  and  brought  under  systematic 
management,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  state. 

The  state  still  owns  large  tracts  of  swamp  land,  some  with  a 
scattering  forest  growth,  but  more  open  peat  swamps,  varying  in 
depth  from  a  few  inches  to  25  or  30  feet.  The  most  profitable  uti- 
lization of  these  is  an  extremely  important  question  and  a  very 
difficult  one  as  well,  for  no  two  swamps  are  just  alike,  and  while 
some  can  be  used  for  cranberry  marshes,  are  valuable  for  the  peat, 
or  suitable  for  farming,  others  are  only  fit  for  forest  growth.  A 
careful  examination  will  be  made  of  all  swamps  within  the  forest 
reserve,  in  order  to  determine  what  can  be  done  with  these  large, 
unproductive  areas. 
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FIRE  WARDEN  SYSTEM. 

The  forestry  law  provides  that  the  state  forester  shall  also  be 
state  fire  warden  and  that  he  shall  appoint  one  or  more  town  fire 
wardens  for  those  organized  towns  in  which  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary. The  fire  wardens  have  authority  to  call  upon  any  citizen 
to  assist  them  in  fighting  forest  fires  and  both  they  and  those 
whom  they  summon  receive  such  compensation  as  the  town  board 
"may  allow,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  hour.  Fire  wardens  post 
warning  notices,  have  the  power  of  sheriflfs  to  arrest  without  war- 
rant, and,  most  important  of  all,  can  absolutely  prohibit  the  set- 
ting of  any  fires  during  a  dangerously  dry  time. 

Over  300  fire  wardens  have  now  been  appointed,  nearly  all  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  they  have  done  excellent  work 
in  posting  notices,  fighting  forest  fires  and  by  warning  the  settlers 
against  carelessness  in  burning  brush  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  are  gradually  educating  the  people  to  the  needless  and  fear- 
ful waste  of  property  through  forest  fires.  Over  20,000  forest 
fire  notices,  printed  both  on  cloth  and  cardboard,  have  been  sent 
out  by  this  office  to  be  posted  in  railroad  stations,  post  offices, 
school  houses,  camps,  and  along  forest  roads  and  trails.  Each 
fire  warden  is  supplied  with  copies  of  the  forestry  law,  instruc- 
tions as  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  special  warning 
notices,  and  blanks  for  statement  of  services,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state  forester  before  they  are  paid  by  the  town 
boards. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  appoint  only  thoroughly  competent, 
trustworthy  fire  wardens,  without  any  thought  of  political  prefer- 
ence and,  with  the  exception  of  their  tendency  to  share  the  gen-  • 
eral  indifference  about  fires  in  young  growth  and  on  cut-over 
lands,  the  work  in  posting  notices,  taking  preventive  measures 
and  calling  out  the  citizens  to  fight  fire,  has  been  effective.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  report  that  in  several  instances  forest  fires 
have  been  extinguished  by  volunteers,  who  served  without  ask- 
ing any  compensation. 

Some  of  the  town  boards  apparently  wish  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment given  to  men  in  return  for  political  services,  as  four  men 
who  had  been  appointed  after  being  strongly  recommended,  at- 
tempted, with  the  approval  of  their  town  boards,  to  grossly  over- 
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charge  their  towns  for  posting  notices  and  fighting  fires.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  forestry  law  in  Sec.  8  provides  that,  "The 
town  fire  wardens  .^hall  first  submit  to  the  state  forester  itemized 
accounts  for  their  own  services  and  the  services  of  their  assistants, 
and  no  accounts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town  in 
which  such  services  have  been  rendered  without  a  written  ap- 
proval of  the  state  forester." 

It  was  found  that  railroad  section  crews  were  in  the  habit  of 
burning  piles  of  ties  on  the  right  of  way  and  that  many  times  such 
piles  were  left  to  burn  without  being  watched,  so  that  cases  oc- 
curred where  the  fire  spread  to  the  adjoining  forest.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  with  the  various  superintendents  and  the  request 
made  that  ties  should  not  be  burned  until  after  the  first  fall  of 
snow  and  always  under  careful  supervision.  This  request  was 
complied  with  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  in  every  case  the 
railroad  officials  have  been  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  this 
office  to  lessen  the  annual  loss  from  forest  fires. 

Successful  forestry  in  this  state  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  solution  of  the  forest  fire  problem,  especially  as 
owners  of  cut-over  lands  are  beginning  to  consider  the  question 
of  planting.  The  protection  that  such  owners' receive  for  their 
timberlands,  through  the  fire  warden  system,  is  in  many  cases  the 
only  return  which  they  receive  for  their  taxes  and  it  is  to  be  hope<l 
that  they  will  co-operate  w-ith  this  office  to  make  the  service  as 
efficient  as  possible.  Upon  the  whole,  Wisconsin  has  an  excellent 
fire  warden  system  and  with  competent,  energetic  wardens  and  a 
strong  local  sentiment  to  support  them,  much  good  can  be  done. 


FOREST  RESERVES. 


I'ndcr  the  provisions  of  the  present  forestry  law,  chapter  2()4, 
laws  of  11)05,  all  the  state  lands  north  of  town  33  constitute  the 
forest  reserve.     These  lands  are  divided  as  follows  among  the 

several  counties : 


\cTvm 

A.^liland 4.1)11 

Hiijli'ld 4,7G>i 

Hiirriptt  25.M2X 

Dotitfla^ 7.029 

Florooco    S.7n2 

Fon-st XiXMi 

(Jat«8 aj04 

Inm 26,039 

Lan«ladf» 2.700 


Lincoln  10..'Cfi 

ldarin«tto 4.7M 

Oooldfl 35,719 

Polk l.ri* 

Pric« 27,«S4 

Sawjrtr 12,317 

\Ua» 1S.14? 

Washborn 12.407 
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This  makes  a  total,  with  fractional  acres,  of  234,072  acres. 
The  rapid  increase  in  area  of  the  forest  reserves  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  most  encouraging.  In  1904  the  commissioners 
of  the  public  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
450,  laws  of  1903  (the  first  forestry  law),  set  aside  as  a  forest 
reserve  some  40,000  acres  in  Forest,  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties. 
In  May,  1904,  the  commissioners,  upon  my  request,  added  some 
22,000  acres  in  Iron  county.  The  legislature  of  1905  added  to 
the  forest  reserve  all  the  state  lands  north  of  town  33,  and  in 
June,  1906,  congress  passed  Senator  La  Follette's  bill,  granting 
to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  forestry  purposes  20,000  acres  of 
vacant  government  land.  Thus,  in  a  little  over  two  years,  the 
forest  reserves  have  grown  from  40,000  acres  to  254,072  acres. 

Section  3  of  the  forestry  law  provides  that  "those  state  lands 
within  said  forest  reserve  which  after  examination  by  the  state 
forester  are  found  by  him  to  be  more  suitable  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  the  purpose  of  the  state  forest  reserve  because  of 
their  character,  condition,  extent  or  situation,  may  be  sold  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  public  lands,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  state  forester  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry."  It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  forestry  that  no  land  which 
is  valuable  for  agriculture  should  be  permanently  held  under  for- 
est, the  reason  being  that  there  is  so  much  land  in  every  country 
and  state  which  is  only  suitable  for  the  growth  of  trees.  There- 
fore, all  lands  which  are  found  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
those  which  are  so  scattered  that  they  will  not  be  useful  as  part  of 
the  forest  reserves,  will  be  sold  and  as  provided  by  law,  the  pro- 
ceeds will  go  into  a  forest  reserve  fund  "which  shall  be  disbursed 
only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  added  to  the  state  forest  re- 
serve and  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  said  reserve  and 
for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  assistance  therefor,  by  or 
upon  the  order  of  the  state  forester,  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  forestry." 

Already  24,730  acres  of  land  in  Burnett,  Douglas  and  Mari- 
nette counties,  which  after  examination  were  found  to  be  either 
suitable  for  agriculture  or  too  scattered,  have  been  offered  for 
sale  and  it  is  expected  that  withiti  a  short  time  there  will  be  a 
considerable  fund  with  which  to  purchase  desirable  lands  to 
add  to  the  forest  reserve. 
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In  Oneida,  Vilas,  Iron  and  Price  counties,  including  26,000 
acres  of  state  lands  within  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  reserva- 
tion, the  state  owns  over  130,000  acres,  most  of  it  being  in  a 
fairly  compact  body.  Within  this  area  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful lake  regions*  in  the  world  and,  as  they  constitute  a  great 
reservoir  system  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  they 
and  the  surrounding  forests  should  be  carefully  protected.  The 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  northern  Wisconsin  has  been  on  a 
tremendous  scale,  particularly  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, and,  therefore,  a  small  forest  reserve  here  would  fall  far 
short  of  remedying  existing  evils.  The  state  should  gradually 
acquire  in  this  region  a  forest  reserve  large  enough  to  adequately 
protect  the  watershed  of  this,  our  greatest  river,  as  such  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  dependent  upon 
its  constant,  even  flow.  The  tremendous  influence  which  the 
forest  has  in  preserving  and  regulating  stream  flow  is  explained 
more  fully  in  the  section,  "Preservation  of  Stream  Flow."  A 
large  enough  forest  reserve  will  be  able  in  time  to  supply  many 
of  the  important  industries  which  are  dependent  upon  the  for- 
ests for  their  raw  material.  New  York  state  already  has  a  for- 
est reserve  of  1,500,000  acres  in  the  Adirondack  lake  region, 
protecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  stead- 
ily buying  more  timbcrland. 

In  Burnett  county  the  state  has  reserved  all  its  lands  along  the 
St.  Croix  and  Clam  rivers,  the  latter  being  an  important  tributary 
of  the  St.  Croix.  The  St.  Croix  is  an  important  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  so  that  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve  will  as- 
sist in  diminishing  the  disastrous  floods  along  the  Mississippi. 
Valuable  waterpowers  are  found  along  the  St.  Croix  and  these 
should  be  carefully  protected  and  in  time  the  forest  reserves 
along  the  St.  Croix  and  Clam  rivers  will  be  able  to  supply  a  large 
amount  of  timber  for  manufacture  in  Burnett  county.  So  far  as 
expedient,  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands,  timber,  etc.,  in 
any  county  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  timberlands  in 
the  same  county. 

The  state  has  received  the  promise  of  the  donation  of  a  con- 
siderable area  of  land  along  the  Brule  river  in  Douglas  county 
and  if  this  is  done,  a  forest  reserve  will  be  created  in  order  to 
preserve  the  tiatural  beauties  of  this  most  attractive  stream. 
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It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  the 
state  forest  reserves  is,  first,  to  preserve  the  stream  flow  in  our 
important  rivers  by  protecting  their  headwaters  and,  second,  to 
reserve  a  supply  of  timber  for  the  important  industries  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material. 

GRANT  OF  GOVERNMENT   LAND   FOR   FORESTRY. 

J 

The  following  bill  was  introduced  in  congress  by  Senator  La 
Follette  and  after  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  was  passed  and  approved  June  27th,  1906  : 

Public— No.  304. 
An  Act  granting  lands  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
cause  patents  to  issue  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  not  more 
than  twenty  thousand  acres  of  such  unappropriated,  unoccu- 
pied, nonmineral  public  lands  of  the  United  States  north  of 
the  township  line  between  townships  thirty-three  and  thirty- 
four  north,  fourth  principal  meridian,  as  may  be  selected  by 
and  within  said  state  for  forestry  purposes.  The  lands 
hereby  granted,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  used  as  a 
forest  reserve  only,  and  should  the  state  of  Wisconsin  aban- 
don the  use  of  said  lands  for  such  purpose,  alienate  or  attempt 
to  alienate  or  use  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  for  purposes 
other  than  that  for  which  granted,  except  upon  consent  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  same 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary  that  any  tract  or 
tracts  of  the  land  hereby  granted  are  better  suited  for  agri- 
cultural than  for  forestry  purposes,  or  by  reason  of  their  iso- 
lation are  not  available  for  forest  reserve  purposes,  he  may 
by  order  consent  to  the  sale  of  such  tract  or  tracts  by  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  upon  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  shall  be  used  by  the  said  state  in  the  reforestation  of  the 
permanent  forest  reserves  established  by  said  state,  and  that 
in  event  the  lands  hereby  granted  shall  revert  to  the  United 
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States  the  said  state  will  account  for  all  such  moneys  and 
will  pay  over  to  the  United  States  all  sums  derived,  from  the 
sales  of  these  lands  and  not  actually  used  in  reforestation. 

•Approved,  June  27,  1906. 
In  the  discussion  before  the  house  the  point  was  emphasized 
that  as  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  creating  forest  reserves  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  are  important  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  assisting  in  lessening  the  annual  flood  damage  on  that  river 
caused  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  along  its  course. 
That  the  government  had  spent  vast  sums  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  southern  states  from  the  terribly  disastrous  spring  fresh- 
ets in  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  question*  was  a  national  one  and 
that  therefore  it  was  perfectly  just  and  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  protecting  the  forests  and- 
so  regulating  the  flow  of  her  rivers.  Upon  the  passage  and  ap- 
proval of  the  act,  Governor  Davidson  requested  the  commissioner 
of  the  land  office  at  Washington  to  have  lists  prepared  of  the  va- 
cant government  lands  north  of  town  33,  so  that  the  state  board 
of  forestry  could  select  the  20,000  acres  allowed.  By  July  23rd, 
the  state  board  of  forestry  had  received  from  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Wausau,  township  plats  showing  all  the  vacant 
government  lands  north  of  town  33,  approximately  as  follows: 


Acr«fl. 

Ash'aid 674.97 

BarruD  40 

Bayfield 6.720 

Burnett 4,670.82 

Douglas 3,920 

Florence 160 

Fore.st 560 

Iron 800 

Laofirladf^   40 

Lincoln   80 


.\cres. 

Mariuette  ..  1,760 

Onoida 8.5H4  52 

Polk 6H0 

Price 2.05177 

Rusk 40 

Sawyer S,46K  75 

Vilas 2.1ti0 

Washburn 1.01502 

Total ai.45560 


These  landj;  were  then  platted  on  a  very  large  forest  reserve 
map  of  northern  Wisconsin,  in  order  to  see  how  they  lay  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  state  lands  which  had  already  been  set 
aside  for  forestry  purposes.  The  isolated  and  widely  scattered 
lands  were  first  looked  over  to  determine  if  they  were  valuable 
tiniherlands  but  in  almost  every  case  it  was  found  that  all  the 
timber  of  value  had  been  stolen.  All  the  government  lands  ail- 
joining  or  near  to  the  state  lands  and  within  the  areas  where  the 
permanent  forest  reserves  will  be  located,  were  selected  and  in 
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addition  the  best  of  the  isolated  and  scattering  lands.    The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  acreage  of  the  lands  selected  in  each  county : 


Acres. 

A«hlaad 417.27 

Bayfield 780.09 

garoett  4,276.40 

trnglaa 1,909.79 

Forest 326.18 

Iron... M17.U 

fcanKlad• 40 

tnooin  95.60 

M  ariae  tte 447 .  10 


Oneida  8,404,27 

Polk 686.40 

Pfioe 1,632.69 

Sawyer 2,216.90 

Vila« 2,031.16 

Washbdrn! 937.40 

Total  19,9i».39 


As  provided  in  the  act  granting  these  lands,  any  tract  or  tracts 
of  land  which  are  better  suited  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry 
purposes,  or  by  reason  of  their  isolation  are  not  suitable  for  a 
forest  reserve,  may  be  sold  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  and  the  proceeds  shall  only  be  used  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  the  permanent  forest  reserves  established  by  the  state. 
This  wise  provision  will  give  us  in  time  a  very  considerable  fund 
for  reforesting  the  denuded  and  burned  over  areas  within  the 
forest  reserves. 


SUMMARY  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

Most  of  the  area  which  was  burned  within  the  last  two  years 
had  been  cut  over  and  unfortunately  the  people  have  come  to 
look  upon  fires  on  such  lands  as  a  matter  of  course  and  as  doing 
practically  no  damage  unless  they  are  destroying  mature,  mer- 
chantable timber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  forest  fire  in  mature 
timber,  provided  there  is  not  a  bad  slash  on  the  ground,  injures 
the  timber  by  burning  around  the  boles  of  the  trees  but  as  a  rule 
does  not  kill  them.  Fires  in  young  growth,  however,  almost  in- 
variably destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  and  in  many 
cases,  as  no  seed  trees  remain,  the  blanks  which  are  formed  by 
the  fire  are  left  bare  for  many  years,  until  the  remaining  young 
growth  has  reached  sufficient  size  to  produce  seed  and  thus  re- 
jStock  these  areas.  The  following  year  after  mature  timber  has 
been  cut,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  self  sown  seedlings 
and  the  least  fire  will  kill  them,  thus  destroying  all  chance  for 
a  second  crop  or  else  delaying  it  for  many  years. 

That  the  people  are  so  indifferent  to  fires  in  young  growth  and 
on  cut-over  lands  is  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  forest 
fire  problem  in  this  state,  but  this  feeling  must  change  when  they 
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come  to  realize  the  loss,  both  to  the  owners  and  the  whole  com- 
munity,  not  only  in  young  timber  but  in  soil  fertility  as  well. 
Timber  values  are  now  almost  double  what  they  were  five  years 
ago  and  are  constantly  rising,  so  that  only  ignorance  would  feel 
indifference  to  the  destruction  of  young  timber,  and  if  the  own- 
ers half  appreciated  their  loss,  they  would  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  collect  full  damages  from  the 
responsible  parties. 

In  1904  there  were  appointed  249  fire  wardens  and  their  an- 
nual reports  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Appointed. 

Reported. 

No.  fires. 

Acres 
barned. 

Cost  of 
service. 

Ashland 

3 

6 

8 

6 

10 

16 

4 

8 

8 

3 

6 

5 

10 

9 

8 

20 

9 

5 

12 

18 

8 

14 

1 

2 

17 

10 

4 

4 

7 

8 

3 
( 
8 
6 

10 

12 
3 
7 
6 
3 
5 
3 
7 
7 
6 

13 
7 
4 

10 

13 
8 

10 
1 
2 

15 
5 
3 
4 
5 
8 

1 

1 

20 

1 

10,330 

2,000 

20 

Barron  

Bayfield 

Barnett   

"$336  54'"* 

Chippewa 

Clark  

4  00 

Doaglas 

Danu  

Eaa  Claire  

6 

5 

12 

4 
1 
2 
6 
6 

3,760 

1,420 

70O 

60 

80 

200 

3,800 

170 

123  25 
15  00 
11  31 

Fjorence 

12  00 

Forest 

Iron 

18  00 

Jackson 

5  (0 

Langlade 

Lincoln     

23  25 

Marathon  

1 
13 

i  *** 

5,280 

Marinette  

Ocon  to  

69  01 

Oneida  . ! 

19 
8 
3 
8 

"  '12,740  *" 
4,580 
400 
485 

67  35 

Polk 

Portage  

Mr  ft  iCo  •••«•«••    •      ■■■• 
Rnsk    

57  TiO 
16  00"     ' 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

2 

120 

2  00 

Taylor 

Vilas  

9 
7 

1 

2,210 

8,300 

100 

90  00 

Washbam 

Waupaca 

Wood 

24  00 
1  00 

56,777 

Total.: 

249 

198 

140 

|8i)7  20 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  forest  fires,  of  which  the  origin  could  be  detemiined, 
wxre  caused  by  settlers  clearing  land,  while  the  hunters  and 
campers  came  next  but  did  a  relatively  small  amount  of  damage ; 
for  tlie  settlers  not  only  started  most  of  the  fires  but  were  re- 
sponsible for  those  which  caused  the  greatest  loss. 
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CAUSE  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

Settlers  cleariDg  laud 21  or  50  2  percent. 

Hantera  and  campers 7  or  17.5  percent. 

Settlers  barning  for  pastare 4  or  10     percent. 

Lngcring  crews  2  or    5     percent. 

Knffines   2  or    5      percent. 

Indians 2  or    5     percent. 

Pipes  or  cigars    lor    2.5  i)er  cent. 

Lightning  lor    2.5  per  cent. 

MLscellaQoons  ....      2.3  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 


Thus  the  settlers  by  clearing  land  and  burning  for  pasture, 
caused  60.2%  of  all  the  forest  fires. 

In  1905  over  300  fire  wardens  had  been  appointed  and  a  sum- 
mary of  their  annual  reports  follows : 


County. 


Ashland. 
Barron . . 
Bayfield . 

Burnett 


Chippewa. 
Clark.  ... 
Douglas  .. 


Dunn 

Eau  Claire. 


Florence 
Forest . . . 


Iron 

Jackson 
Langlade 
Lincoln. .. 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Oconto  ... 
Oneida  — 


Polk... 
Portage. 
Price 


Rusk 

Bawyer.... 
Bbawano.. 
TavJor  .... 

Vilas 

Washburn 
Waupaca  . 
Wood 


Total 


No.  of 
firos . 


3 
13 

8 

1 


23 

3 
6 

9 
3 


10 
6 


;) 
8 
5 
9 

13 

11 

5 


2 
S 
3 

9 


Acres 
burned 


2,930 
24,160 

3,100 


100 
10,680 

4,560 
500 

470 
620 


Amount  of  timber  de- 
Ktroytd. 


1,400  M.  f t. ;  2i30  car  loads  • 

$300. 
30  M .  Jack  pine 


1,545 
10 


350 
3,505 

740 
2,449 

12,143 
7a) 
169 

400 


4  to  5  rail!ion  ft.,  200 cds. 
25  to  30  acre^  timber 


1.700  cds. 
50  M.  ft. 


Underbrush., 
Hardwood ... 


40 

9 

100 

6,860 


160       76,125 


Sapline.    Young  growth.. 

l,200,OCOft.  tim»)€r 

50  .\f  pine.  (!ut-over  lands 
55  M .  pine .    Small  growth. 

25  M.  ft.  small  Jack  pine.. 
Hardwood     i^malloak... 
8  M.  ft.     Birch  and  Hem- 
lock. 
Hardwood.     Hemlock 


Other  loss. 


$    200 
1,600 

Several    M.   ft. 
lumber 


2  cattle.    Cabin. 

Fencing. 
Fencing, 


Building.     7  tons 

hay. 
50  M.  ft.  logs.  500 
cds.  2  log  barns. 


Fencing 

10  acres  marsh. 


Cedar  poles  — 
Second  growth 


Fencing  . .     . 
$8,000.     Log^... 
500  ft.  lumber. 
Fencing.    Hay 

shed. 
300  cds .  w'^od  . 
$1,800 


Logging  camp... 


Cost  of 
service. 


$  2  50* 

15  00 
409  00 

16  00 

17  50* 
7  30* 

286  40 

60  50 
10  00 

18  50 

45  37 


50  M.  young  Jack  pine. 


Fencing.  Pasture 


8  75 
16  50 

10  50* 
7  25 

102  25 
44  25 
81  25 

40  60 

■  ■     m   ■  •  •  ft 

38  50 

11  00 
63  25* 

16  68 

17  40 
144  00 

21  25 


18  00' 
$1,529  70 


*  For  posting  warning  notices. 
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It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  the  lumber  companies  and 
large  timberland  owners  of  Wisconsin  would  co-operate  with  the 
state,  as  is  done  in  Maine,  by  appointing  and  paying  their  own 
fire  wardens,  to  serve  during  the  dangerously  dry  season,  and 
placing  them  under  the  direction  of  the  state  fire  warden,  so  that 
the  whole  system  of  protection  could  be  systematically  organ- 
ized. One  man  can  patrol  10,000  acres  and,  as  he  should  be  em- 
ployed usually  from  about  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, or  six  months,  at  say  $60.00  per  month,  the  cost  would  be 
$300.00.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  acre,  which  is 
surely  a  low  rate  of  insurance  when  the  value  of  the  property  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

TIMBER  TRESPASS. 

For  many  years  timber  trespass,  or  the  stealing  of  timber,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  has  been  treated  most  leniently  and 
in  Wisconsin  both  the  government  and  state  have  suffered  enor- 
mous losses  in  this  way,  so  much  so  that  it  is  exceptional  to  find  a 
forty,  owned  by  either,  w'hich  has  not  been  trespassed  upon  and 
frequently  every  stick  of  merchantable  timber  has  been  cut 

The  state  for  many  years  placed  a  premium  on  such  thiever}-. 
for  it  was  customary  to  settle  with  trespassers  upon  the  mere 
payment  of  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber.  This  worked  a« 
an  open  invitat'on  for  lumber  companies  and  individual  loggers, 
for  they  reasoned  that  their  chances  of  being  caught  were  slight 
and  even  if  they  were  caught,  they  would  only  have  to  pay  what 
the  timber  was  worth. 

Of  course,  many  cases  occur  where  a  lumber  company  cuts  over 
the  line  unintentionally  and  in  such  cases  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  charge  them  merely  a  fair  stumpage  price  for  th<; 
timber  which  they  have  cut. 

The  hardest  persons  to  deal  with  are  poor  settlers,  who  arc  not 
financially  responsible  and  are  encouraged  to  cut  timber  which 
ckx^s  not  ])clong  to  them  by  the  lumber  company  to  whom  they 
sell  the  loi^s.  Such  settlers  are  often  miserably  poor  and  as  the 
law  prcnidcs  both  criminal  as  \\c\\  as  civil  action,  the  poor  man 
would  go  to  jail  while  the  rich  man  would  escape  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.     This,  of  course,  is  unjust  and  therefore  the  state 
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board  of  forestry,  at  a  meeting  held"" April  9th,  1906,  passed  the 
following  resolution :  "That  in  view  of  the  statement  by  the  state 
forester  that  during  the  past  winter  there  has  been  considerable 
trespass  on  state  forest  reserve  lands,  and  that  as  in  ♦:he  past  it 
has  been  the  custom  throughout  the  state  to  settle  with  trespass- 
ers for  merely  the  actual  stumpage  value,  and  as  such  procedure 
has  tended  to  encourage  trespass,  therefore,  it  is  resolved  by  the 
state  board  of  forestry  that  hereafter  the  board  will  ask  the 
district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  trespass  is  commit- 
ted, to  bring  criminal  action  in  addition  to  such  damages  as  may 
be  collected  under  the  civil  liability  for  forest  trespass.'* 

This  means  that  in  the  future  both  criminal  and  civil  action 
will  be  brought  against  all  persons  who  commit  willful  timber 
trespass  on  state  forest  reserve  lands,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  it 
is  believed  that  one  or  two  prison  sentences  wiil  do  more  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  custom  than  any  number  of  fines.  The  law  in  re- 
gard to  criminal  action  is  as  follows : 

"Criminal  Action;  forest  trespass.  Section  19,  Chapter  264,  Laws  of 
1905.  Every  person  who  unlawfully  and  willfully  cuts,  injures  or  de- 
stroys any  kind  of  wood  or  timber  standing,  lying  or  growing  upon  the 
lands  of  another,  or  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any 
public  highway,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully  injures  or  destroys  or  carries 
away  any  of  the  products  of  such  wood  or  timber  lands,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall-  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more 
than  three  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 
The  law  in  regard  to  civil  liability  is  as  follows: 
"Civil  liability  for  forest  trespass.  Section  20,  Chapter  264,  Laws  of 
1905.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided  in  section  19  for  willful  tres- 
pass on  forest  lands,  the  state,  the  county  or  the  private  owners,  upon 
whose  lands  the  willful  trespass  was  committed,  may  recover  in  a  civil 
action  double  the  amount  of  damages  suffered.  This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  cutting  of  wood  or  timber  from  uncultivated  woodland  for  the 
repair  of  a  public  highway  or  bridge  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  land-." 

In  the  five  months  from  May  to  October,  1906,  the  sum  of 
$4,815.02  has  been  collected  for  timber  trespass  on  state  forest 
reserve  lands,  committed  either  by  lumber  companies  or  settlers 
logging  for  them.  This  timber  was  cut  during  the  winter^  of 
1904-05  and  1905-06,  and  in  every  case  where  the  trer.pass  was 
willful,  double  the  market    price    of  the    stumpage    has    been 
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charged.     Thus,  if  white  pine  was  cut  worth  $12.  per  M,   the 
trespasser  has  been  obliged  to  pay  $24.  per  M,  or  if  it  was  tam- 
arack worth  $7.,  then  $14.,  etc.     So   far,  legal  action  has  not 
been  necessary,  as  the  trespassers  ^could  not  deny  that  they  had 
cut  the  timber,  and  were  willing  to  settle  out  of  court,  but   in 
future,  as  stated,  both  crirminal  and  civil  action  wiU  be  brought. 
Many  of  the  largest  and  best  lumber  companies  in  the  state  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  they  are  co-operating  w^ith  this  office  in  putting  a  stop  to 
timber  trespass  on  forest  reserve  lands.     Tlie  man  who  deliber- 
ately steals  timber  is   gradually  coming  into  his  own,  and   i- 
looked  upon  as  twin  brotlier  to  the  horse  thief. 

STATE   LANDS   WITHIN   INDIAN   RESERVATIONS. 

Under  the  swamp  land  grant  of  1850,  Wisconsin  was  granted 
all  the  swamp  lands  within  the  state  which  were  owned  by  the 
federal  government.  Among  the  lands  so  granted  were  thou- 
sands of  acres  within  what  are  now  the  Indian  reservations,  but 
these  reservations  were  not  set  aside  and  ceded  to  the  Indians 
until  1854.  Clearly,  then,  the  state  would  seem  to  have  the  prior 
and  undisputed  claim  to  these  lands  and  yet  the  department  of 
the  interior  holds  that  while  the  title  appears  to  rest  in  the  state. 
the  Indians  have  the  possessory  right  so  long  as  the  reservations 
remain  intact  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  right 
of  possession  carries  with  it  the  right  to  use  the  timber  on  these 
lands  for  their  own  use  or  to  sell  it. 

Under  the  state  forestry  law  of  1905,  all  state  lands  north  of 
town  33  were  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve  and  therefore  all  the 
disputed  lands  within  the  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
and  La  Pointe  Indian  reservations  come  under  the  control  of 
the  state  board  of  forestry.  The  state  would  probably  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Indians  using  these  lands  as  much  as  they  pleased  for 
hunting,  camping,  etc.,  but  cutting  the  timber  for  their  own  use 
or  selling  it,  is  quite  another  matter.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  matter  is  most  unjust,  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
Indians  as  well,  for  the  lands  were  clearly  given  to  the  state  in 
1850  and  then  included  in  reservations  which  were  given  to  the 
Indians  in  185^.     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  lands 
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were  first  given  to  the  state,  that  hers  is  the  prior  claim  and  that 
the  government  should  recompense  the  state  for  the  land,  which 
it  had  no  right  to  cede  to  the  Indians. 

Nor  is  the  matter  a  small  one,  for  the  lands  within  the  Indian 
reservations  which  were  granted  to  the  state  in  1850  comprise 
the  following  acreage: 

Menominee  Reservation 16,378  acres. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 20,666  acres. 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation  1,400  acres. 

La  Polnte  Reservation  8,559  acres. 

Total  47,003  acres. 

As  a  large  part  of  these  lands  is  still  heavily  timbered,  they 
are  worth  considerably  over  one  million  dollars.  I  would  most 
strongly  recommend  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a 
bill  should  be  passed  providing  that  in  case  the  state  was  fully  re- 
compensed by  the  government,  the  state  would  relinquish  all 
claim  to  these  lands,  and  that  the  amount  so  received  from  the 
government  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
to  be  added  to  the  state  forest  reserve.  In  this  way  the  state 
would  have  a  large  sum  with  which  to  purchase  lands  so  as  to 
<;onsolidate  its  forest  reserves  and  the  Indians  would  receive 
what  in  justice  should  be  theirs,  though  the  government  had  no 
right  to  cede  it  to  them  in  the  first  place. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WORK  ON  THE  INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 

Through  an  agreement  between  the  department  of  the  interior 
and  the  forest  service  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  board  of  forestry  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  forest  service  should 
have  charge  of  the  sale  and  cutting  of  timber  on  all  Indian 
reservations  and  that  the  state  board  of  forestry  should  co- 
operate in  this  work  in  Wisconsin.  The  forests  on  the  Menomi- 
nee, Lac  du  Flambeau,  Red  Cliff,  La  Pointe  and  Lac  Courte 
Oreille  Indian  reservations  comprise  some  of  the  finest  which 
are  left  in  the  state,  especially  on  the  Menominee  reservation, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  see  that  the  timber  is  cut 
carefully  under  forestry  regulations. 

The  Menominee  reservation  has  not  been  allotted  to  the  in- 
dividual Indians  but  is  owned  by  the  tribe.  The  Indians  do  their 
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own  logging,  selling  the  logs  to  the  highest  bidder  after  they 
have  been  banked  on  the  drivable  streams,  and  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  tribe  to  see  that  the  cutting  is  done  conserva- 
tively and  carefully,  so  that  they  will  not  only  receive  the  highest 
possible  revenue  from  their  valuable  forests,  but  also  protect 
them  for  future  cutting.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to 
make  Indians  cut  as  carefully  as  they  should,  though  the  work 
has  shown  an  improvement  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  forests  on  this  reservation  are  the 
finest  in  the  state  and  as  they  are  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Wolf 
river,  they  are  important  in  conserving  a  uniform  stream  flow 
and  also  in  supplying  industries  in  that  part  of  the  state  with  their 
raw  material.  Gradually,  forestry  regulations  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  logging  operations  and  only  the  mature,  ripe  tim- 
ber, of  which  there  is  an  enormous  amount,  should  be  cut,  the 
slash  piled  and  burned  to  prevent  forest  fires,  and  the  cuttings 
so  arranged  that  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  the  most  valu- 
able species  will  be  favored. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  pine  and  hemlock  have  been  cut, 
as  all  logs  had  to  be  driven,  but  now  two  railroads  are  building 
across  the  reservation  and  therefore,  even  if  sawmills  are  not 
built,  there  will  be  a  ready  sale  for  the  fine  hardwoods  which 
predominate  in  the  western  portion.  As  the  Indians  log  their 
own  timber,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  use  the  most 
careful  forestry  methods,  for,  properly  managed,  their  forests 
will  always  be  of  great  value  both  to  the  tribe  and  the  state. 

On  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservation  there  was  originally  a 
fine  stand  of  timber  but  the  lumbering  operations  were  fearfully 
w^asteful,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  forest  fires  followed  and 
destroyed  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  contractors  cut.  Under 
the  new  contracts  and  since  the  co-operative  work  was  arranged, 
the  contractors  have  been  obliged  to  pile  and  bum  the  slash  and 
thus  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  amount  of  young  timber  in  the 
southern  and  western  portions  can  be  protected. 

The  soil  on  this  reservation  is  very  sandy,  unsuitable  for  farm- 
ing and  therefore  there  is  the  more  necessity  that  the  forests 
should  be  carefully  protected,  so  that  the  Indians  may  be  able  to 
sut)port  themselves  by  means  of  their  lumbering  operations. 
The  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservation  embraces  a  number  of  large 
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lakes  which  are  important  feeders  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chip- 
pewa rivers,  so  that  the  safeguarding  of  these  reservoirs  through 
the  proper  management  of  the  forests  is  an  all  important  matter 
to  the  state. 

The  Lac  Courte  Oreille  reservation  was  very  heavily  cut  and 
burned  over  in  past  years,  especially  in  the  western  and  northern 
portions  but  as  the  old  cuttings  were  confined  to  pine,  there  re- 
mains a  large  amount  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods,  the  heaviest 
stands  being  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions.  Under-  the 
terms  of  tlie  new  contracts,  the  contractors  are  not  allowed  to 
cut  any  white  or  Norway  pine  under  10  inches  in  diameter,  the 
idea,  of  course,  being  to  protect  the  young  pine  until  it  reaches 
mature  size.  There  is  also  a  clause  in  the  contracts  which  pro- 
vides that  no  unnecessary  damage  shall  be  done  to  the  young 
growth  by  the  lumbering  operations  but  unfortunately  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  burning  the  slash  and  as  a  result,  the  young 
growth  is  very  liable  to  be  either  seriously  injured  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  forest  fires. 

The  soil  is  much  like  that  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau,  namely, 
sand  with  little  or  no  clay,  which  is  very  unproductive  and  not 
at  all  suitable  for  farming.  Therefore,  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests for  future  use  is  all  important.  The  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
reservation  also  embraces  several  large  lakes,  which  are  import- 
ant feeders  of  the  Chippewa  river. 

The  La  Pointe  reservation  contains,  next  to  the  Menominee, 
the  largest  body  of  timber  on  any  reservation  in  Wisconsin. 
It  was  heavily  cut  over  in  past  years  for  the  large  pine,  but  there 
is  still  a  fairly  heavy  stand  of  small  pine,  hemlock  and  hard- 
woods, with  scattering  spruce,  tamarack,  cedar  and  balsam.  The 
present  contracts  provide  that  the  contractor  shall  pile  and  burn 
the  slash  and  the  new  contracts  will  stipulate  that  the  forest 
service  shall  mark  all  the  timber  which  is  to  be  cut,  so  that  the 
small,  immature  trees,  especially  the  pine,  which  at  present  are 
being  cut,  may  be  saved. 

Much  of  the  soil  on  this  reservation  is  a  good  clay,  suitable  for 
farming,  and  as  there  are  large  sections  from  which  the  tim])er 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  through  heavy  cutting  followed 
by  fire,  the  Indians  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  some 
good  farms.     But,  as  anyone  can  testify  who  has  become  ac- 
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quainted  with  them,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  faculty  or  taste 
for  farming,  but  are  more  inclined  to  work  in  the  woods  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  Red  Cliff  reservation  has  been  so  heavily  cut  over  that 
only  a  small  amount  of  hardwood  and  cedar  remains,  but  the 
soil  is  a  good  clay  and  therefore,  after  the  lumbering  operations 
are  completed,  the  land  will  be  of  considerable  value. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government,  as  guardian  of  the 
property  of  the  Indians,  to  see  that  the  timber  on  the  reservations 
is  cut  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  the  Indians  will  always 
have  work  and  a  steady  income  from  the  lumbering  operations, 
and  the  state  should  assist  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  protection 
of  the  stream  flow  and  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material  are  both 
extremely  important. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government,  as  guardian  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians,  to  see  that  the  timber  on  the  reservations  is 
cut  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  the  Indians  will  always  have 
work  and  a  steady  income  from  the  lumbering  operations,  and 
the  state  should  assist  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  protection  of 
the  stream  flow  and  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material  are  both  ex- 
tremely important. 

STATE  PARKS. 

Section  4a  of  the  forestry  law  provides  as  follows:  "The 
state  board  of  forestry  shall  visit  points  of  natural  interest  in  the 
state  and  examine  into  and  consider  the  propriety  and  desirabil- 
ity of  securing  such  places  as  public  parks.  Said  board  may 
further  investigate  as  to  the  price  and  report  its  conclusions  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature."  After  the  forestry  law  was 
passed,  the  legislature  also  passed  another  law  providing  that 
the  governor  should  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
members  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  acquir- 
ing Devirs  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  as  state  parks 
and  Governor  La  Follette  appointed  me  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  commission.  The  state  park  commission  have  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  Devil's  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  will  make  a  report  to  the  governor  in  regard  to  them,  and 
I  have  also,  in  connectira  with  my  work  as  state  forester,  vis- 
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ited  other  points  which  had  been  recommended  as  well  suited 
for  parks,  but  have  found  that  there  are  very  few  places,  at 
least  in  northern  Wisconsin,  which  are  at  all  suited  for  parks, 
but  many,  notably  wild  timberlands  around  beautiful  lakes, 
which  should  be  included  within  the  forest  reserves. 

In  fact,  a  state  forest  reserve  is  in  many  respects  a  state  park 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  state  park  can  also  be  considered  or 
managed  as  a  forest  reserve.  Wisconsin  already  owns  an  in- 
terest in  one  park,  the  Inter-state  park  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St. 
Croix,  300  acres  of  which  is  owned  by  Minnesota  and  600  acres 
by  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  wonderfully  well  suited 
for  a  state  park  but  unfortunately  it  is  on  the  extreme  western  side 
of  our  state  and  not  easily  reached.  But  it  is  well  that  Wiscon- 
sin co-operated  with  Minnesota  in  securing  this  park  in  time  and 
as  the  population  of  the  state  increases,  it  will  become  of  more 
real  value. 

Devils  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  are  very  centrally 
located,  are  most  beautiful  spots  and  the  legislature  should  see 
to  it  that  they  are  protected  for  all  time  for  the  people  of  the 
state. 

LECTORES   on    FORESTRY. 

As  the  practice  of  forestry  in  this  country  is  comparatively  re- 
cent, it  is  important  in  starting  the  work  in  a  new  region  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject,  so  that 
they  may  realize  how  important  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
that  the  forests  should  be  protected  through  careful  use  and  that 
forestry  is  really  conservative  lumbering  and  in  no  sense  horti- 
culture or  landscape  gardening,  as  is  so  often  the  general  im- 
pression. 

During  the  winter  of  1905-06  I  delivered  a  number  of  lectures 
on  forestry,  both  in  a  regular  course  at  the  university  and  also 
before  various  clubs  and  associations  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state.  Over  forty  students  took  the  course  at  the 
university,  which  was  confined  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  forestry,  sixteen  lectures  being  given,  covering  a  period  of 
eight  weeks.  Several  students  who  attended  had  decided  to 
^take  up  forestry  as  their  life  work;  others  from  the  college  of 
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agriculture  wanted  to  study  the  best  methods  of  managing  wood 
lots  in  connection  with  farming;  while  others  expected  to  ga 
into  lumbering. 

From  various  sources  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  for- 
est school  should  be  established  at  the  university.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so  at  this  time,  as  there  are 
now  a  number  of  first  class  forest  schools  in  this  country,  which 
are  fully  able  to  train  all  the  foresters  that  there  is  any  demand 
for  at  present.  Lectures  given  throughout  the  state,  especially 
when  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  showing  the  exact  difference 
between  the  ordinary  methods  of  lumbering  and  forestry,  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  as  they  educate  the  people  to  a  realization  of 
the  great  need  of  forest  protection  in  this  state. 

ASSISTANT  STATE  FORESTER. 

On  Alay  IGth,  190G,  Mr.  F.  B.  Moody,  having  passed  the 
state  civil  service  examinations,  was  appointed  assistant  state 
forester.  Air.  Moody  was  born  in  New  Portland,  Maine,  in 
1879,  his  father  being  a  lumberman,  and  he  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  woods,  having  cut  timber,  driven 
logs  on  the  rivers  of  Alaine,  estimated  and  scaled  timber  and 
helped  in  its  manufacture.  First  he  graduated  from  Bates  Uni- 
versity, then  entered  the  school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated  in  190(5.  He  has  had  two 
field  seasons  with  the  government  forest  service  and  passed  the 
United  States  civil  service  examinations  in  forestry. 

During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Moody  has  devoted  all  of  his 
time  to  field  work  on  our  state  forest  reserves  and  in  co-opera- 
tive work  on  the  Indian  reservations.  He  has  proved  both 
capable  and  trustworthy  and  in  future  will  have  direct  charge 
of  all  work  in  the  woods. 

PRESERVATION  OF  STREAM   FLOW. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  in  just  what  way  forests  pre- 
serve and  regulate  stream  flow,  and  they  imagine  that  it  i^^ 
brought  about  largely  through  the  influence  of  forests  in  <;au>- 
ing  and  increasing  rainfall.  In  the  arid  plains,  where  for 
months  the  soil  is  parched  dry,  the  cooling  influence  of  great 
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bodies  of  forest  have  unquestionably  a  slight  effect  in  causing 
rainfall.  But  in  Wisconsin,  surrounded  as  4ve  are  on  the  cast 
and  north  by  great  lakes,  the  influence  of  the  forest  in  causing 
or  increasing  rainfall  is  probably  so  very  slight  that  it  need  not 
here  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  everywhere  and 
under  all  conditions,  the  forest  acts  as  a  great  sponge  in  nolding 
moisture  and  giving  it  off  gradually,  thus  saving  forested  cDun- 
tries  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  floods  at  one  season  a.?d  low 
water  at  another.  Anyone  who  will  go  into  the  dense  forest  in 
early  spring  will  find  the  snow  melting  slowly  when  it  has  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  open  country.  The  melting  snow  an<l 
the  falling  rain  in  the  forest,  work  down  slowly  through  the 
humus  and  soil  and  are  carried  by  the  roots  to  some  depth,  often 
to  underground  channels,  to  appear  weeks  or  months  later  in 
the  form  of  springs  or  in  small  streams.  Thus,  streams  which 
rise  in  forested  regions  have  a  fairly  even  flow  throughout  the 
year,  while  others,  rising  in  regions  where  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed,  have  violent  floods  in  the  spring  while  the  snows  are 
melting,  or  during  a  rainy  season,  and  shrink  to  a  mere  trickle 
of  water  during  hot,  dry  months. 

This  most  important  function  of  the  forest  in  regulating  stream 
flow  is  so  well  known  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  forests 
have  been  intelligently  managed  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  in 
many  sections  the  owner  of  forests  on  an  important  watershed  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  clean  cutting  it.  He  is  allowed  to  cut 
conservatively  under  the  advice  and  management  of  the  forestry 
department,  but  it  is  wisely  held  that  no  person  has  the  right  to 
destroy  forests  on  an  important  watershed,  thus  causing  floods 
and  jeopardizing  the  property  of  so  many  others. 

In  this  country  the  most  careful  records  have  been  taken  for 
ten  years  of  stream  flow  in  forested  and  non-forested  watersheds 
in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  of  California,  and  the  results 
are  most  interesting,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables. 
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ANNUAL    RAINFALL    AND    RUN-OFF  ON    FORESTED   AND   NON-FORESTED 
CATCHMENT  AREAS  IN. THE  SAN  BERNARDINO  MOUNTAINS.  CALIFORNLA. 


Area  of 

catchment 

basia. 

C.*ndition  as  to  cover. 

Precipitation. 

Ann-off  per 
square  mile. 

Rnn-off  in 
percent ajse  of 
precipitatioD. 

Sq.  miles. 
0  70 

Furosted 

iDches. 
46 
46 
46 
S3 

Acre  feet. 

731 

756 

904 

1.192 

Poroent. 
28 

1.05 
1  47 

Forested 

Forested 

30 

38 

.53 

Noo-f  orested 

69 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  run-off  in  the  non-for- 
ested basin  was  09%,  while  in  the  forested  basins  it  was  only  from 
28  to  36%,  a  tremendous  gain  for  the  streams  protected  by  forests. 
But  still  more  instructive  is  the  following  table : 

RAPIDITY  OF  DECRE.4SE  IN   RUNOFF  AFTER  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RAINY 

SEASON. 


Area  of 

catchment 

basin. 

Condition  as  to 
cover. 

Precipita- 
tion. 

April 
ran-off  per 
square  mile. 

run-off  per 
square  mile. 

Jone 
mn-off  per 
square  nsile. 

Sq  miles. 
0.70 
1.05 

Forested 

Forested 

Inches. 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 

1 

Acre  feet. 
153- 
14<^ 
166- 

Acre  feet. 

66- 

70- 

74- 

2- 

Acre  feet. 
30- 

1.47 

Forested 

30- 

.53 

Non-furestcd 

0 

This  table  shows  the  wonderful  influence  that  forests  have  in 
regulating  and  sustaining  stream  flow.  The  second  month  after 
the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  forested  areas  were  giving  off  from 
66  to  7i  acre  feet  and  the  non-forested  only  2.  In  June,  three 
months  after  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  forested  areas  were 
still  showing  from  25  to  30  acre  feet,  while  the  flow  from  the  non- 
forested  area  had  entirely  ceased. 

The  water  powers  of  our  rivers  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  state  but,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  unless  the  forests 
at  the  headwaters  of  these  rivers  are  protected,  the  melting  snows 
in  the  spring  will  cause  freshets  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  during 
the  summer  months  the.  water  will  be  so  low  that  mills  using  wa- 
ter power  must  either  shut  down  entirely  or  else  run  only  a  portion 
of  the  time.  The  development  of  the  water  powers  of  Wisconsin 
is  in  its  infancy  and  as  the  lumber  industry  dies  out  and  we  look 
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more  and  more  to  manufacturing,  all  water  powers,  large  and 
small,  will  become  increasingly  valuable  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting them  more  apparent. 

At  present,  some  of  the  water  powers  of  our  most  important 
rivers  give  a  relatively  even  power  only  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
headwaters  dams  have  been  constructed  at  the  outlet  of  the  lakes, 
so  as  to  store  the  spring  freshets  until  the  summer  months  when 
it  is  most  needed.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  makeshift  and  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  allow  a  few  companies 
owning  dams  to  thus  virtually  control  all  the  water  powers  on  any 
river.  The  systematic  control  of  these  important  matters,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  is  purely  a  state  function  and,  as  previously  stated, 
is  the  first  point  to  be  considered  in  the  forestry  work  of  this 
state. 

NATURAL  REPRODUCTION. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  pine  will  not  follow  pine,  and 
that  when  the  old  pine  is  removed,  poplar  or  aspen  usually  comes 
up.  The  latter  is  true  but  it  does  not  mean  that  pine  will  not  fol- 
low pine,  but  simply  that  the  repeated  forest  fires  following  lum- 
bering operations,  destroy  all  the  pine  seed  and  the  young  seed- 
lings. Surrounding  old  burns  are  covered  with  poplar  or  aspen, 
their  seed  is  very  light,  often  being  carried  for  miles  by  the  wind, 
and,  as  a  result,  burned  country  is  nearly  always  covered  by  these 
species.  But  where  fire  does  not  follow  lumbering  in  the  pineries, 
the  young  pines  come  up  readily  and  often  the  reproduction  is 
magnificent. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  forest  fires  and, 
therefore,  foresters  have  made  so  much  of  the  vital  importance  of 
piling  and  burning  the  slash,  the  neglect  of  which  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  the  destruction  of  millions  of  acres  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  As  stated  in  another  section,  the  Government 
forest  service  and  lumber  companies  have  found  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  under  widely  varying  conditions  it  costs 
to  pile  and  burn  the  slash  from  12  to  25  cents  for  each  thousand 
feet  of  logs  cut  and  removed. 

If  two  or  three  trees  per  acre,  which,  on  account  of  being 
crooked  or  limby  would  yield  only  one  or  two  logs  of  any  value, 
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are  marked  and  left  for  seed  trees,  and  the  slash  piled  and  burned, 
the  cut-over  land  will  soon  be  covered  with  young:  growtli  and 
there  will  be  little  if  any  necessity  of  planting.  In  this  resp>ect,  in 
many  sections  of  northern  Wisconsin,  chance  has  accomplished 
just  what  the  forester  would  strive  for.  Early  in  the  luml>ering 
operations  only  the  best  trees  were  taken  and  those  that  were  left 
acted  as  seed  trees ;  the  slash  was  either  largely  consumed  by  early 
fires  or  else  it  rotted  down  in  sections  that  were  protected  by  sur- 
rounding lakes  or  adjoining  cleared  or  burned  over  land.  As  a 
result  of  such  fortunate  conditions,  thousands  of  acres  are  now 
well  stocked  with  a  fine  stand  of  young  timber. 

Examples  of  particularly  fine  stands  of  second  growth  white 
pine  and  Norway  coming  up  on  cut-over  land,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  county  and  are  unusually  noticeable  in  the  northern  part  of 
Lincoln  count v  near  Tomahawk,  on  the  Flaml)eau  Indian  reser- 
vation  in  Vilas  county,  near  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Menominee  In- 
dian reservation  in  Shawano  county  and  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  state,  proving  that  Wisconsin  can  in  a  great  measure  regain 
her  wonderful  forests  by  means  of  common  sense  rules  in  lumber- 
ing and  protection  from  forest  fires. 

Lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  notice  young 
growth,  especially  seedlings  four  or  five  inches  high,  for  they  are 
accustomed  to  look  only  for  merchantable  timber  and  the  young 
growth  has  usually  meant  nothing  to  them  but  a  hindrance  in 
logging.  Such  men  see  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  poplar, 
aspen,  birch  and  cherry  and  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  only 
growth  which  is  coming  up  on  tlic  land.  Hut  if  they  would  take 
the  pains  to  walk  through  this  advance  growth,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  than  fire  weed,  they  would  find  in  many  cases  great 
numbers  of  young  pine,  all  the  way  from  little  seedlings  to  trees 
10  and  VI  feet  high.  Nature  has  provided  species  in  the  asjwn, 
poplar,  birch  and  cherry  which  can  quickly  reclothe  burned  over 
land  and,  after  acting  as  a  nurse  to  the  valuable  pine  that  conies 
up  under  its  shade,  die  down,  having  performed  their  function. 

Fortunately,  the  white  pine,  which  is  our  most  valuable  timber 
tree,  has  a  very  strong  power  of  reproduction,  more  so  than  the 
Norway  with  which  it  comes  into  direct  competition.  The  fol- 
lowing species  all  reproduce  themselves  well  and  if  a  few  seed 
trees  are  left  when  the  mature  timber  is  removed,  very  little  plant- 
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iiig  Will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  second  crop :  white  and  Norway 
pine,  Jack  pine,  cedar,  tamarack,  soft  and  sugar  maple,  birch, 
bass  wood,  elm.  The  following  species  reproduce  themselves  only 
fairly  well  and  must  be  given  a  start  or  protected  from  the  other 
species,  or  they  will  be  crowded  out:  hemlock,  spruce,  balsam, 
red  and  white  oak,  ash,  butternut  and  hickory. 

Where  hemlock  occurs  in  a  mixed  forest  and  the  other  mature 
timber  is  cut,  roads  built,  etc.,  the  mature  timber  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  changed  conditions,  especially  the  sudden  addition 
of  light,  as  its  root  system  is  very  sensitive  and,  as  a  result,  a  large 
number  of  the  trees  die.  But  the  hemlock  reproduces  itself  fairly 
well  and  the  young  growth  coming  up  in  more  or  less  of  a  pure 
stand  and  becoming  accustomed  to  a  considerable  amount  of  direct 
sunlight  from  the  beginning,  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  and  will 
grow  to  maturity.  This  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  forest,  for  it 
is  the  old  trees  which  have  grown  up  under  dense  shade  that  so 
easily  succumb  when  the  surrounding  trees  are  removed. 

REFORESTATION. 

Reforestation  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  forestry  work 
of  Wisconsin,  for  much  of  the  state  land  which  constitutes  the 
forest  reserves  has  in  many  cases  not  only  been  cut  over  but  also 
repeatedly  burned  until  it  has  been  left  almost  a  waste,  without 
any  youn;^  growth  coming  up.  However,  until  the  reserves  can 
be  consolidated,  fire  lines  cut  and  rangers  regularly  employed,  it 
will  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  plant  lands  that  are  covered 
with  old  tops,  brush,  etc.,  and  are  liable  to  be  burned  over  at  any 
lime.  The  large  number  of  lakes  within  and  surrounding  the 
main  forest  reserves  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  dividing  the 
timberlands  into  compartments,  so  that  a  forest  fire  can  often  be 
held  to  the  on^  it  originates  in.  Vive  lines,  which  are  broad 
strips  cut  through  the  forest  and  then  burned  over,  can  be  run 
from  lake  to  lake,  so  that  they  will,  with  the  lakes,  form  a  barrier 
around  tracts  of  timber  and  keep  out  all  forest  fires.  Of  course, 
there  are  lands  which  have  been  burned  over  so  heavily  that  all 
the  old  slash  has  been  consumed  and  there  is  almost  no  fuel  for  a 
fire  to  feed  upon.  Such  lands  could  be  planted  but  the  first  work 
should  be  done  in  the  main  forest  reserves,  when  they  have  been 
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brought  into  compact  shape  and  can  be  systematically  guarded 
and  protected.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the  state  to  commence 
planting  operations,  I  would  recommend  that  one  or  two  large 
nurseries  be  established  and  that  the  state  should  sell  plants  at  cost 
to  lumbermen,  timberland  owners,  farmers  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  reforest  their  lands. 

To  those  whose  land  is  in  proper  condition  for  reforestation,  the 
following  may  be  of  interest  and  benefit.  As  a  general  rule,  plant- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  sowing,  and 
this  is  especially  true  where  mixed  woods  are  to  be  formed,  as, 
with  plants,  the  exact  mixture  desired  can  be  secured  easily.  The 
results  from  broadcast  sowing  are  apt  to  be  very  disappointing* 
except  on  fairly  well  cleared  and  prepared  land,  as  on  brush  cov- 
ered land  only  a  small  portion  of  the  seed  reaches  the  soil.  Where 
a  large  amount  of  planting  is  to  be  done,  a  nursery  should  be 
started  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  plants  to  as  low  a  figure 
as  possible. 

In  1903,  the  forest,  fish  and  game  commission  of  New  York 
state  started  their  first  planting  operations  and  put  out  500,000 
seedlings  on  one  tract,  the  following  species  being  used:  white 
pine,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  European  larch 
and  black  locust.  "It  required  747  days  labor,  including  foremen, 
laborers  and  water  boys,  to  set  out  the  500,000  seedlings,  or  669 
plants  per  day  for  each  man  and  boy  on  the  job.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  the  plantation,  including  purchase  price  of  seedlings, 
cartage  on  same  and  labor,  amounted  to  $2,496.22,  or  less  than 
half  a  cent  per  plant.  The  seedlings  having  been  set  out  at  inter- 
vals of  six  feet,  there  were  1210  plants  per  acre  and  hence  the 
ground  actually  occupied  by  the  half  million  seedlings  includes 
only  414  acres.  But  owing  to  frequent  obstructions,  swampy 
places  and  thickets  of  sapling  trees,  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory planted  embrace  nearly  700  acres."  The  New  York  state 
commission  bought  these  plants  and  the  cost  was  considerably 
more  than  it  will  be  now  that  they  have  their  own  nurseries. 

WASTE  IN  LUMBERING. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  forests  seemed  inexhaustible  to 
the  lumbermen,  they  were  extremely  wasteful,  taking  only  the 
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finest  trees  and  leaving  all  logs  which  were  not  straight  and  clear 
to  rot  in  the  woods.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  leaving  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  slash  on  the  ground,  fearfully  destructive 
forest  fires  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  so  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  smaller  timber  which  was  not  at  that  time 
merchantable,  was  destroyed  and  it  is  doubtful  if  40%  of  the 
standing  timber  was  utilized.  The  state  as  a  whole  thus  lost  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  timber  which  was  wasted  and  destroyed 
would  now  be  worth  more  than  the  original  cut. 

Today,  when  the  remaining  forests  are  so  valuable,  wasteful 
methods  in  lumbering  are  inexcusable,  not  only  from  a  technical 
but  from  a  financial  standpoint  as  well,  and  yet  such  waste  is  go- 
ing on  constantly  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  As  a  rule, 
such  waste  does  not  now  occur  in  logging  pine,  for  the  lum- 
bermen are  picking  up  the  old,  burned  logs  which  were  left  in 
former  operations,  defective  trees  and  are  even  recovering  logs 
which  sank  in  the  rivers  and  lakes;  in  fact,  in  every  way  are 
saving  the  little  that  they  can  from  the  former  great  waste! 

But  within  the  last  few  years,  they  have  begun  to  cut  hemlock 
on  a  large  scale  and,  although  they  are  cutting  closer  than  when 
they  first  began  to  operate  on  pine,  still,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
waste  is  enormous  and  as  the  supply  of  hemlock  is  very  limited, 
the  shortage  will  come  within  a  very  few  years  and  seriously 
affect  not  only  the  lumber  industry  but  still  more  the  tanneries  and 
especially  the  paper  mills.  Pine  is  valuable  only  for  its  lumber 
but  hemlock,  though  an  inferior  lumber,  is  extremely  important  as 
a  pulp  timber  and  its  bark  a  staple  for  tanning.  The  paper  mills 
of  this  state  use  annually  about  100,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  that 
wood  comprising  50%  of  the  total  consumption  and  as  the  state 
has  only  an  insignificant  supply  of  the  only  other  woods  which  are 
suitable  for  pulp,  spruce  and  balsam,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  hemlock  should  be  protected  and  used  as  economic- 
ally as  possible.  The  great  supplies  of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania, 
upon  which  the  tanneries  of  this  country  have  depended  very 
largely  for  their  supply  of  bark,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
so  that  what  we  have  in  Wisconsin  is  doubly  important. 

Spruce,  balsam,  poplar  and  hemlock  are  the  only  trees  which 
are  used  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.     Poplar  was 
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tried  successfully,  but  the  supply  is  too  limited  to  influence  the  in- 
dustry ;  some  fairly  good  pulp  has  been  made  from  Jack  pine,  so 
that  this  wood  may  form  part  of  the  future  supply,  but  extensive 
experiments  have  failed  to  show  that  any  other  species  can  be 
used.     This  being  so,  it  would  seem  the  wisest  plan  to  have  the 
spruce,  balsam  and  particularly  the  hemlock,  used  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  but  at  present  most  of  the  hemlock  is  sawed 
into  lumber  and  in  many  cases  the  tops  and  defective  butt  logs, 
w'hich  would  make  good  pulp,  and  all  the  bark,  are  left  in  the 
W'oods  and  wasted. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  oak  tanned  leather, 
but  the  supply  of  oak  bark  was  rapidly  exhausted  and  today  most 
of  the  hides  are  tanned  in  an  extract  made  from  hemlock  bark. 
The  supply  of  hides  is  in  the  east  principally,  on  account  of  the 
great  stockyards  being  in  Chicago,  and  as  the  supply  of  hemlock 
in  the  east  is  very  limited,  the  tanneries  in  the  near  future  will 
probably  have  to  ship  the  extract  of  hemlock  bark  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  This  being  so,  the  supply  of  hemlock  bark  in  Wis- 
consin should  be  carefully  harvested  on  account  of  its  increasing 
value,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  very  small  amount  of  bark 
peeled. 

It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  lumber  companies  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  saw- 
mill and  office,  and  the  work  in  the  woods  is  left  to  the  walking 
boss  and  camp  foremen  and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  other  large  business  where  the  quality  of  the  work 
varies  so  tremendously  as  in  logging.  Some  foremen  watch  the 
crews  carefully  and  see  to  it  that  the  stumps  are  cut  low,  the  tim- 
ber run  well  up  into  the  tops,  that  all  Ic^s,  skids,  etc.,  are  picked 
up,  lay  out  their  roads  well  and  do  as  little  damage  to  the  young 
growing  timber  as  possible.  Others,  perhaps  working  on  the 
same  tract  of  timber,  are  exactly  the  opposite,  allow  the  crews  to 
cut  as  they  please,  which  means  an  enormous  amount  of  limber 
wasted  in  the  stumps  and  tops,  that  only  the  best  butt  logs  will 
be  taken,  and  everything  else  smashed  or  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
woods.  Of  course,  where  the  slash  is  not  piled  and  burned,  the 
lumbermen  know  by  experience  that  severe  fires  are  almost  sure 
to  follow  and,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to  save  the  young  timber. 
Granting  this,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  everj-thing  should 
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be  cut  and  removed  which  will  pay  a  profit.  But  to  utilize  only 
from  60  to  70%  of  the  merchantable  timber  and  then  expect  the 
remainder  and  all  the  young  timber  to  be  destroyed  by  forest  fires, 
is  by  no  means  good  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lasting  dam- 
age that  is  done  to  the  whole  state. 

The  foremen  and  the  men  in  the  logging  camps  neither  appre- 
ciate nor  care  very  much  about  the  wonderful  rise  in  timber  values 
within  the  last  few  years,  which  has  made  possible  the  closest 
utilization  of  timber,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  But  the  manager  does,  or  should,  know  and  he 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  that  is  sure  to  follow  when  he 
employs  an  old  time  foreman  and  then  allows  him  to  cut  as  he 
pleases. 

As  repeatedly  stated,  unless  the  land  is  valuable  for  agriculture, 
it  is  folly  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  prevailing  prices  for  stumpage  and 
which  are  certain  to  advance,  to  fail  to  pile  and  burn  the  slash 
and  thus  save  the  young  timber,  and  yet  even  where  this  is  done, 
the  lumbermen  often  waste  just  the  timber  they  are  working  to 
save.  For  example,  a  lumber  company  limited  the  diameter  to 
which  they  would  cut  and  burnt  all  the  slash  in  order  to  save  the 
young  growth  but  they  allowed  the  crews  to  cut  thousands  of 
straight,  clean,  young  white  pine  for  corduroy  and  car  stakes, 
and  yet  there  was  any  amount  of  almost  worthless  young  growth, 
which  it  would  have  been  a  decided  benefit  to  remove  from  the 
forest,  which  could  just  as  easily  have  been  cut  for  corduroy,  and 
the  car  stakes  should  have  been  sawed  at  the  mill  from  inferior 
material. 

The  hardwoods  of  Wisconsin  have  lately  come  into  great  de- 
mand and  are  increasing  rapidly  in  value  and  as  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  avoid  waste  in  logging  hardwoods  than  pine,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lumbermen  will  adopt  more  modern  methods  and 
utilize  everything  that  is  profitable. 

In  1900,  speaking  of  the  erection  of  factories  for  making  barrel 
staves  and  wood  alcohol,  the  forest  preserve  board  of  New  York 
said :  "These  two  industries  are  associated  in  each  case,  in  order 
that  the  entire  product  of  the  land  may  be  utilized,  the  larger  tim- 
ber, including  all  the  hardwood  timber,  being  used  for  staves, 
while  the  cord  wood  and  smaller  material  is  used  in  the  retorts  of 
the  "acid"  or  "wood  alcohol"  factory.     There  is  no  tree  so  small 
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but  that  it  is  cut,  as  the  smallest  limbs  will  furnish  fuel  for  the 
fires  under  the  retorts.  As  a  result,  the  cutting  for  these  factories 
ends  in  a  complete  denudation  of  the  tract,  everything  being  taken, 
even  to  the  small  saplings,  which  are  split  into  barrel  hoops. 
Nothing  is  left  but  a  stump  field,  strewn  with  the  dead  brush  from 
the  twigs  and  tops." 

The  forest  preserve  board  were  buying  from  the  lumber  com- 
panies their  timberlands  after  the  mature  timber  had  been  cut  and 
naturally  they  were  averse  to  having  the  land  so  denuded  of  all 
young  growth.     Also,  farming  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  account 
of  its  cold  northern  climate  is  carried  on  to  a  very  small  extent 
and,  therefore,  even  where  there  was  a  good  soil,  it  was  a  wrong 
policy  to  destroy  all  timber.     But  in  northern  Wisconsin,  good 
farms  are  being  made  wherever  there  is  a  suitable  soil  and  there- 
fore, where  timber  is  being  logged  on  land  really  suitable  for  agri- 
culture, it  would  be  a  great  saving  if  the  owners  would  adopt 
more  intensive  methods  instead  of  allowing  so  much  valuable  ma- 
terial to  be  totally  destroyed  by  forest  fires. 

In  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont,  white 
birch  is  very  generally  cut  for  spools  and  the  industry  has  be- 
come one  of  considerable  importance.  In  1902,  the  forest  com- 
missioner of  Maine  said  in  his  report:  "White  birch  is  used 
largely  by  the  hardwood  novelty  mills  of  the  state,  yet  its  greatest 
utilization  is  in  the  manufacture  of  spools.  The  spool  factories 
of  Maine  annually  produce  about  800,000,000  spools,  valued  at 
more  than  $1,000,000.  Besides  being  used  in  the  production  of 
spools,  much  white  birch  is  cut  into  spool  bars  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  Other  hardwoods  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  articles,  but  the  consumption  of  white 
birch  leads  the  field  in  this  particular  line." 

In  the  New  England  states  some  lumber  companies  utilize  the 
tops  by  making  kindling  wood  in  their  mills,  which  is  then  shipped 
to  the  large  cities  and  usually  retails  at  two  bundles  for  five  cents. 
This  is  especially  valuable  where  the  cutting  is  limited  so  as  to 
secure  future  crops  of  timber,  for  the  large  tops,  particularly  in 
hardwoods,  which  would  be  a  source  of  continual  danger  in  case 
of  forest  fires,  are  disposed  of  at  a  profit. 

The  lumbermen  and  timberland  owners  of  Wisconsin  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  state  is  becoming  settled,  that  even  northern 
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Wisconsin  is  no  longer  a  string  of  lumber  camps,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  small  remaining  tracts  of  timber  will  increase  steadily  in 
value  and  should  be  managed  conservatively  and  intensively  and 
not  slashed  over  as  in  the  past.  The  forests  of  Maine  and  New 
York  are  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  ever  before,  for  the 
reason  that  the  demands  for  timber,  both  in  old  and  new  channels, 
are  increasing  every  year  as  the  population  and  modern  business 
demands  increase.  The  owners  of  timberlands  in  these  states 
quite  generally  have  steady  incomes  from  their  properties,  as  they 
have  come  to  appreciate,  through  experience,  that  it  is  a  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  to  try  to  secure  all  the  returns  in 
one  cutting,  thus  wasting  so  much  young  timber,  but  rather  to  cut 
conservatively  every  ten  or  twenty  years,  removing  only  the  ma- 
ture timber  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  forest  as  the 
stumpage  values  rise. 

Timberland  owners  do  not  get  the  best  returns  in  new  countries 
where  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  virgin  forest,  but  rather  after  the 
country  becomes  settled  and  timber  scarce.  Wisconsin  is  now  in 
that  condition  and,  therefore,  the  old,  reckless  methods  of  lumber- 
ing when  there  were  vast  stretches  of  unbroken  forest  are  inex- 
cusable and  if  persisted  in,  will  mean  that  in  a  few  years  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  obliged  to  import  all  but  the  most  inferior  grades  of 
lumber. 

FORESTRY  FOR  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  main  reasons  why  it  will  pay  the  individual  to  practice  for- 
estry are  stated  in  a  following  section,  and  the  same  reasons 
and  others  apply  much  more  forcibly  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion owning  timberlands.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the  case 
of  a  large  paper  mill,  lumber,  furniture  or  leather  company,  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  forest  for  its  raw  material,  cither  in  the 
shape  of  logs,  pulpwood  or  bark.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  com- 
pany or  corporation  is  often  dependent  upon  one  or  more  water 
powers  for  running  their  mills  and  they  should,  therefore,  own  as 
much  timberland  as  possible  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river  from 
which  they  are  drawing  their  power,  so  as  to  insure  that  their  wa- 
terpowers  w^ill  be  even  and  constant  at  all  times  of  the  year.  And 
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this,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  forestry. 

Then,  a  corporation  must  of  necessity  look  to  the  future  mudi 
more  carefully  than  an  individual,  for  they  expect  to  carry  on 
their  business  for  a  long  term  of  years  if  not  indefinitely.  There- 
fore, as  a  constant  and  sure  supply  of  raw  material  is  all  important 
to  a  corporation,  they  should  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  large 
enough  area  of  timberland  so  as  to  supply  their  own  timber  from 
the  yearly  growth  and  thus  place  their  business  upon  a  permanent 
basis  as  far  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned. 

Such  a  corporation  should,  first  of  all,  employ  a  forester  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  forests,  the  rate  of  growth,  power  of  repro 
duct  ion,  etc.,  and  to  determine  how  much  should  be  cut  each  year, 
based  upon  the  annual  growth  and  the  area  of  timberland.  For 
example,  let  us  say  that  over  a  large  area  we  find  that  each  acre 
on  the  average  will  produce  50  board  feet  of  timber  per  year  and 
our  mill  requires  20,000,000  board  feet  per  year.  Then  by  simple 
division  we  find  that  we  must  own  400,000  acres  of  timberland,  to 
place  our  cutting  upon  a  permanent  basis.  This  is  simply  the 
theory  of  a  sustained  yield  but,  of  course,  in  actual  practice  we 
would  not  cut  over  the  entire  area  in  any  one  year  but  would  cut 
all  the  mature  timber  over  a  large  enough  area  each  year  to  give 
us  our  20,000,000  feet.  The  forester,  after  studying  the  rate  of 
growth,  would  be  able  to  determine  the  diameter  to  which  each 
species  should  be  cut  so  as  to  insure  the  best  future  growth  and 
also  the  most  favorable  financial  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 
As  a  rule,  all  trees  of  any  one  species,  above  the  diameter  deter- 
mined upon  for  that  species,  would  be  cut  but  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  have  a  forester  mark  the  trees  to  be  taken,  for  in  some 
localities  trees  above  the  diameter  should  be  left  for  seed  and  in 
others,  perhaps,  some  below  the  diameter  could  just  as  well  be 
removed.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  a  forester  and  axeman, 
working  ahead  of  the  cutting  crews,  and  though  a  hard  and  fast 
diameter  limit  can  be  held  to,  still  better  results  can  be  secured  it 
the  varying  conditions  are  given  consideration  by  having  the  tim- 
ber marked.  A  corporation  looking  to  the  future  and  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  the  price  of  timber  will  increase,  cannot  afford 
to  cut  so  as  to  destroy  its  holdings. 
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The  lumber  mills  have  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  as  the  supply  of  timber  was  ex- 
hausted, leaving  devastation  behind  them,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  virgin  fields  to 
jump  to  and  the  lumberman  of  the  near  future,  if  he  wishes  to 
continue  in  business,  will  have  to  cut  conservatively  and  so  place 
his  business  upon  a  permanent  basis.  However,  to  build  a  lum- 
ber mill  only  requires  a  relatively  small  capital  and  as  it  can  be 
located  and  run  almost  anywhere,  irrespective  of  waterpower,  it  is 
in  its  nature  somewhat  migratory.  But  a  large  paper  mill  re- 
quires a  very  heavy  outlay  to  build  the  mill,  for  machinery  and  for 
a  large  and  valuable  waterpower.  Thus,  the  locations  for  paper 
mills  are  both  limited  and  fixed,  and  when  a  valuable  water  power 
has  been  acquired  and  the  mill  built,  the  question  of  a  sufficient 
and  lasting  supply  of  pulpwood  within  a  reasonable  distance,  be- 
comes all  important.  Therefore,  the  paper  mill  companies  should 
be  the  first  to  see  that  forestry  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  their 
business,  as  it  will  insure  them  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material. 
Then,  too,  in  cutting  pulpwood  the  timber  can  be  more  com- 
pletely utilized  than  when  only  saw  logs  are  taken.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  for  a  paper  mill  company  to  own  as  much  of  the 
timber  as  possible  on  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  upon  which 
their  mill  is  located,  so  that  they  may  protect  their  water  power. 

Many  of  the  above  arguments  apply  equally  well  to  a  company 
manufacturing  furniture  or  wooden  ware,  for  their  business  is 
such  that  they  need  not  be  anywhere  near  as  wasteful  in  cutting 
timber  as  a  lumber  company  and,  as  their  demands  upon  the  forest 
are  relatively  small,  they  can  easily  place  their  work  upon  a  per- 
manent basis. 

At  present,  most  of  the  large  leather  companies  in  this  country 
tan  their  hides  with  an  extract  made  from  hemlock  bark,  and  in 
order  to  insure  their  supply,  many  of  them  own  large  tracts  of 
timberland.  Hemlock  is  what  they  want  and,  therefore,  they 
should  cut  so  as  to  favor  the  growth  of  hemlock  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  lumbering  operations  are  usually 
carried  on  with  apparently  no  thought  for  the  reproduction  and 
future  growth  of  hemlock. 

Forestry  is  a  good,  practical  business  proposition  for  anyone 
who  wants  an  unusually  safe  long  time  investment  and  therefore 
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it  is  more  suitable  for  corporations,  who  are  always  looking  well 
into  the  future,  than  it  is  for  the  average  individual. 

FORESTRY    AND   THE    RAILROADS. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  railroads  of  this 
country  have  begun  to  seriously  consider  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  they  have  come  to  it  through  necessity,  as  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  them  to  secure  the  timber  which  they  need,  especially 
cross  tie  timber.     In  order  to  have  good  and  safe  tracks  they  must 
have  good  ties  and  the  demands  upon  the  forests  for  this  one  item 
alone  are  enormous.     Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  president  Xorthern 
Pacific  Railway,  states  that  *'the  total  consumption  of  ties  for  re- 
newals only,  by  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  is  at  least 
100,000,000,  to  which  add  20,000,000  for  additional  tracks  and 
yards,  and  for  the  construction  of  new  railroads,  and  the  total  is 
equivalent  in  board  measure  of  more  than  4,000,000,000  feet.    The 
significance  of  these  figures  is  more  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  about  200  ties  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  forest, 
varying  greatly  in  diflFcrent  localities,  so  that  to  supply  this  single 
item  necessitates  the  denudation  annually  of  over  500,000  acres  of 
forest.     But  the  cross  tie  supply  is  only  one  of  the  forest  products 
required  by  the  railroads.     There  are  bridge  timbers,  fence  posts, 
telegraph  poles,  building  timbers  of  all  kinds,  including  car  ma- 
terial, all  of  which  together  it  is  estimated  will  equal  in  board 
measure  the  cross  tie  item,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  require  for  all  purposes,  under  present  prac- 
tices, the  entire  product  of  almost  1,000,000  acres  of  the  forest 
annually."     Dr.  Herman  von  Schrcnk.  the  foremost  authority  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  timber  preservation  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  needs  of  railroads,  says,  **Up  to  within  recent 
times  most  of  the  tie  and  construction  timbers  used  by  the  rail- 
roads were  timbers  like  the  white  oak  and  long  leaf  yellow  pine. 
These  were  usetl  because  they  combined  great  durability  with 
strength  and  good  wearing  qualities.     They  were  abundant  alon^ 
the  lines  of  the  roads  and  were  obtainable  in  large  quantities  and 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost.     A  purchasing  agent  had  no  diffi- 
culty, not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  getting  any  number  of  fir>t 
class  white  oak  lies  in  the  middle  or  central  states  at  from  35  lo  GO 
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cents.  While  the  price  for  such  timbers  is  not  yet  excessive,  ow- 
ing to  local  supplies,  it  is  nevertheless  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  large  regular  supplies  of  such  timbers,  and  with  an 
ever  increasing  demand,  the  question  has  been  asked  for  several 
years,  and  with  increasing  anxiety,  where  the  supply  is  to  come 
from  in  the  future.  As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  ties  which  could  be  used  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion, many  roads  turned  towards  the  so-called  inferior  woods,  like 
red  and  water  oak,  beech,  gum,  the  softer  pines,  hemlock,  etc. 
None  of  these  woods  can  be  used  without  preservation,  because 
they  decay  with  great  rapidity  when  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  so-called  inferior  woods, 
because  of  their  greater  porosity,  can  be  treated  with  chemicals 
so  as  to  preserve  them  very  effectively.  Some  day  we  may  dupli- 
cate the  conditions  prevailing  in  eastern  France,  where  the  treated 
beech  ties  last  until  another  crop  of  beech  ties  furnishes  a  new 
supply.  Preservation  will  therefore  be  an  almost  indispensable 
factor  in  any  consideration  of  future  supply,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  good  results  obtained,  its  importance  will  be  fully  real- 
ized. 

TABLE  SHOWING  ANNUAL  CHARGES. 


Timl  er  and  trcatmeDt. 


Whitooak,  nntreated 

Red  oak  or  iobluUy  pine,  ud* 
treated ^ . . 

Red  oak  or  loblolly  pine  with  zinc 
chloride  treatmeDt 

Red  oak  or  loblolly  pine  with  zinc 
creosote  treatment 

Red  oak  or  loblolly  pice  with  creo- 
sote treat  meat 


LeDf^th  of 
seivice. 


10  years 
5  years 
10  years 
16  years 
20  years 


OriKinal 
cost. 


$0.85 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


Tost  of 
treatment. 


$0.16 
.25 
.45 


Annual 
charge. 


$0,121 
.124 
.085 
.065 
.069 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  table  is  that  the  treated 
timber  in  every  case  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  the  untreated 
timber;  furthermore,  that  the  better  treatments,  although  more 
expensive  at  first,  are  very  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est systems  in  this  country,  after  looking  into  the  matter  very 
carefully,  have  decided  to  grow  on  their  own  laild  a  considerable 
part  of  the  tie  timber  which  they  require.     They  use  annually 
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east  of  Pittsburg  and  for  repairs  alone,  over  3,000,000  ties  be- 
sides 500,000  for  new  work.  Three  years  ago  they  started  to 
plant  seedling  locust  trees,  two  or  three  years  old,  which  cost 
when  planted  about  8  cents  each.  Most  of  the  trees  have  been 
planted  ten  feet  apart  or  about  400  to  the  acre,  but  in  1904  some 
54,871  trees  were  planted  six  feet  apart  and  88,127,  eight  feet 
apart.  The  total  number  of  trees  planted  to  date  is  approximately 
as  follows: 


Fall,  1902 18,610 

Fall,  1903 43,364 

SprlQg.  1904 70,021 


FaU,1904 153,r.35 

Sprinsr,  1905 200.000 

Fall.  190) (XW.OOO 


This  road  figures  that  at  present,  allowing  10  per  cent  for  the 
immediate  future  increase,  they  will  peed  about  3,850,000  ties  per 
year  and  that  their  requirements  will  be  constantly  increasing. 
With  their  present  consumption  of  3,850,000  ties  and  figuriiiir 
three  ties  to  the  tree,  1,300,000  trees  must  be  cut  each  year.  As 
it  takes  the  yellow  locust  about  thirty  years  to  reach  tie  size,  the 
Pennsylvania  must  have  39,000,000  growing  trees  and  plant  1,300,- 
000  each  year,  which  would  require  about  97,500  acres  for  the 
purpose.  Several  other  railroad  systems  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Pennsylvania,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  growing 
all  the  ties  which  they  require  as  to  show  the  farmers  and  other 
land  owners  along  their  lines  how  profitably  their  waste  land  can 
be  utilized. 

Many  of  the  railroad  companies,  especially  the  Land  Grant 
roads,  own  great  tracts  of  timberland  and  now  that  they  are  well 
started,  not  only  in  timber  preservation,  but  also  in  raising  their 
ties,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  manage  their  forests  syste- 
matically. 

The  federal  forest  service  is  carrying  on  extensive  experi- 
ments in  seasoning  and  treating  ties  at  Escanaba,  Michigan.  This 
work  was  started  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  tests  are  being  made  at 
Escanaba,  where  there  is  a  large  tie  treating  plant.  The  railroads 
are  co-operating  in  this  work,  as  they  fully  realize  that  something 
must  be  done  to  make  the  ties,  and  so  the  supply,  last  longer.  It 
is  particularly  fortunate  that  the  inferior  woods,  on  account  of  be- 
ing so  porous,  can  be  treated  much  more  thoroughly  than  the  more 
valuable  hardwoods,  so  that  the  Lodgepole  pine  of  the  Rockies, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  much  despised  tree,  is  now  in  great 
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demand  for  ties.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  Jack  pine  as  of  very  little  value,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  makes  a  fair  quality  of  paper  pulp  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  on  account  of  its  porosity  it  will  take  treatment  well  and 
make  an  excellent  tie. 

FORESTRY   FOR  THE   INDIVIDUAL. 

As  the  supply  of  timber  decreases  and  the  price  steadily  ad- 
vances, owners  of  timberland  are,  more  and  more,  studying  the 
subject  of  forestry,  as  they  realize  that  they  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  cut  in  the  old  way  and  thus  destroy  so  much  of  the  valu- 
able young  timber.  This  o^ice  has  received  letters  from  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  asking  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  re- 
foresting cut-over  lands  but,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  a  pure  waste 
of  money  to  attempt  to  either  seed  or  plant  until  the  slash  of  the 
old  lumbering  operations  has  been  disposed  of.  That  is  the  pity 
of  it,  that  not  having  burned  the  slash  or  left  any  seed  trees,  they 
now  find  that  in  order  to  turn  their  waste  lands  into  productive, 
timber  bearing  areas,  they  must  go  to  the  heavy  expense  of  col- 
lecting and  burning  old  slash  and  then  either  plant  or  sow.  It  is 
all  so  unnecessary,  for,  if  the  owner  when  logging  would  only 
pile  and  burn  the  slash  (at  an  expense  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  M  feet  for  all  logs  cut)  and  leave  a  few  crooked  or  limby 
trees  for  seeding  purposes,  nature  would  do  the  work  herself  and 
the  land  would  be  growing  a  new  crop  of  timber  a  year  or  two 
after  the  first  cut.  This  is  all  that  the  forester,  as  a  rule,  advises 
the  individual  timberland  owner  to  do,  for  usually  an  individual 
cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  planting  and  then  wait  40  to  50  years 
for  the  first  cut.  I>ut  when  the  slash  is  burned  and  the  land  re- 
stocked with  self  sown  seed,  the  owner  at  once  has  a  property 
which  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  desolate,  burned  waste.  A 
few  farsighted  men  are  today  buying  land  which  is  covered  with  a 
good  reproduction  of  some  valuable  timber  like  white  pine,  Nor- 
way or  hemlock,  for  they  realize  that  within  a  few  years  all 
thrifty,  valuable  young  timber  will  command  a  good  price.  The 
one  thing  that  every  owner  of  timberlands  should  always  remem- 
ber is  that  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  financial  policy  to  cut  young, 
rapidly  growing  timber.     When  this  is  once  fully  realized,  for- 
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estry  will  become  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  for  if  the  young 
growth  be  saved  to  increase  rapidly  in  volume,  then  of  a  necessity 
only  the  mature  timber  will  be  removed  and  common  sense  would 
dictate  that  the  slash  must  be  piled  and  burned,  so  as  to  protect 
the  young  timber  which  is  left  standing  from  destruction  by  forest 
fires.  This  is  conservative  lumbering  or  forestry,  which  is  based 
upon  the  knowledge  that  forests  are  a  crop  and  that  only  the  ma- 
ture, ripe  crop  should  be  harvested. 

Forestry  is  a  very  safe  and  sure  long  time  investment,  yielding 
as  a  rule  from  5  to  6%  on  the  investment  and  so  in  these  *'get 
rich  quick"  days,  it  appeals  more'  strongly  to  the  government,  state 
or  large  corporation  than  it  does  to  the  individual  owner.  But 
many  a  man  who  will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  afford  to  hold  his 
timber  for  a  second  cut  is  placing  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  or 
insurance  company  and  in  neither  case  does  he  receive  5%  on  his 
money,  which  the  young  timber  would  pay  him,  not  taking  into 
consideration  any  increase  in  value  of  stumpage,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  be  steady  and  rapid. 

■'The  individual  owner  may  only  intend  to  log  once  and  then 
sell  his  land  but  even  in  that  case  it  is  still  a  foolish  policy  to  cut 
young,  growing  timber.  Cutting  only  the  mature  timber  is  more 
expensive,  as  the  logging  is  scattered,  but  the  extra  cost  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increased  growth  of  the  young  timber  which 
is  left  standing. 

Many  individual  owners  in  New  York,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire have  a  steady,  permanent  income  from  their  timberlands  and 
W'ould  never  think  of  allowing  any  contractor  to  take  all  the  trees 
at  one  time,  but  hold  them  to  the  more  or  less  mature  timber, 
stating  in  the  contract  the^diameter  to  which  the  cutting  is  limited. 

Many  lumbermen  state  that  there  are  three  factors  which  deter 
them  from  adopting  forestry  methods,  viz.,  time,  taxes  and  fire. 
The  first  is  no  deterrent,  for  it  is  a  poor,  foolish  policy  to  cut 
young,  unripe  timber,  even  if  you  do  not  mean  to  hold  the  land 
for  a  second  crop,  for  in  any  event  land  is  now  worth  much  more 
when  it  has  growing  timber  on  it. 

Taxes,  the  second  objection,  is  unfortunately  a  very  valid  rea- 
son in  many  sections  of  the  state  for  not  practicing  forestry*. 
Many  town  assessors  seem  to  feel  that  they  must  tax  the  timber- 
land  owner,  especially  the  non-resident  owner,  as  heavily  as  possi- 
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ble  and  naturally  in  self-defense  the  owner  is  forced  to  cut  his 
timber  and  so  reduce  the  taxes  to  a  reasonable  amount.  Then, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  towns  find  that  they  have  ''killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  Qgg.'*  However,  the  loss  of  the  taxes  on  the 
timber  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  comparec^  to  tiie  irreparable 
damage  to  many  communities  from  losing  the  industries  which 
depended  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material.  To  appreciate 
this  oiie  only  needs  to  visit  towns  in  which  the  sawmills  have  shut 
down  on  account  of  lack  of  timber. 

Of  late  years  the  end  of  the  timber  has  been  largely  hastened 
on  account  of  the  excessive  taxes  placed  upon  it.     The  whole  sys- 
tem of  forest  taxation  in  this  country  is  wrong,  for  it  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  forest  destruction.     Would  not  our  farmers  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  would  they  be  as  prosperous  as  they  are,  if  their 
growing  wheat  and  corn  were  taxed  every  day  ?     And  yet  a  crop 
of  timber  which  may  take  from  40  to  150  years  to    grow  and  be 
ready  for  harvesting,  is  taxed  every  year.     In  order  to  be  per- 
fectly just  and  also  to  encourage  the  owner  to  let  his  timber  grow 
until  it  is  mature,  and  then  cut  conservatively,  so  as  to  place  his 
business  upon  a  permanent  basis,  there  should  simply  be  a  tax  on 
the  land  and  none  on  the  timber  until  it  is  cut.   This  is  in  line  with 
the  practice  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Japan.     Germany,  which  is  the  most  progressive  in 
this  respect,  taxes  timberlands  according  to  the  gross  or  net  rev- 
enue.    This  question  is  a  most  important  one  and  its  correct  solu- 

* 

tion  will  hasten  the  general  adoption  of  forestry  by  many  years. 

The  third  and  last  reason  for  not  adopting  forestry,  viz.,  fire,, 
seems  more  difficult  to  solve  than  it  really  is.  Limibermen  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  forestry  would  never  be  a  suc- 
cess until  the  forest  fire  problem  was  solved,  but  it  is  just  be- 
cause they  did  not  adopt  forestry  methods  that  such  fearfully  de- 
structive fires  have  followed  their  lumbering  operations.  If, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  had  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing that  in  all  lumbering  operations  the  slash  must  be  piled  and 
burned,  there  would  still  be  millions  of  acres  of  standing  timber 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  which  is  now  a  burned,  desolate 
waste.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  pass  such  a  law,  but  in 
every  instance  it  was  killed  by  the  lumbermen. 
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When  the  slashings  are  burned,  only  surface  fires  can  follow 
and  these  do  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  damage.  With 
any  sort  of  proper  care,  hardwood  forests  should  be  almost  im- 
mune from  destructive  fires  and  even  in  pure  coniferous  forests, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  burning  the  slash  and  a  close  watch  by 
means  of  fire  wardens  during  the  dangerously  dry  seasons,  re- 
duces the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

The  United  States  Indian  department  is  now  providing  in  all 
new  contracts  that  loggers  on  Indian  reservations  must  pile  and 
burn  the  slash,  and  that  this  is  entirely  feasible  and  practical  was 
testified  to  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser  of  St.  Paul  in  his  address 
before  the  American  forest  congress  in  Washington,  January, 
1905,  when  he  said :  "The  next  obstacle  [to  forestry] ,  more  im- 
portant because  harder  to  overcome,  is  fire.  I  am  frank  enough 
to  say  that  in  this  matter  lumbermen  themselves  are  largely  re- 
sponsible, sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  fighting  refor.m.  For 
example :  two  years  ago  a  bill  was  proposed  in  Minnesota  provid- 
ing for  the  burning  of  slashings.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
lumbermen,  it  was  never  reported  out  of  the  committee.  Since  then 
the  government  has  required  the  burning  of  slashings  on  the  Leech 
Lake  Indian  reservation.  The  wise  and  moderate  regulations 
suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  were  introduced  with  com- 
plete success.  It  was  a  splendid  object  lesson.  A  wisely  drawn 
bill  presented  to  the  legislature  today  would  be  supported  by  the 
best  of  lumbermen.''  In  Wisconsin  the  slash  is  being  piled  and 
burned  on  both  the  Bad  River  and  Plambeau  Indian  reserva- 
.tions. 

Of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  fire  run  through  the  slash 
without  piling  it,  for  such  a  fierce  fire  would  be  the  result  that  all 
the  young  growth  would  be  destroyed.  The  slash  should  be  piled 
in  the  winter  when  the  logging  is  being  done  and  then  must  be 
burned  in  the  spring  before  the  forests  become  thoroughly  dry. 
If  summer  lo;2:ging  is  carried  on,  the  slash  should  be  piled  as  the 
cutting  proceeds  and  burned  as  soon  as  possible  on  wet  days  when 
the  fire  will  not  run.  If  the  timberland  owner  will  pile  and  bum 
his  slashings,  he  will  be  fairly  safe  from  forest  fires  and  the  addi- 
tional protection  which  the  state  and  town  afford  him  is  ex- 
plained under  the  section  **Fire  W^arden  System." 
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THE  FARM  WOODLOT. 

The  rapidly  increasing  value  of  timber  is  causing  the  American 
farmer  to  begin  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  care  of  his  woodlot, 
which  in  nearly  every  case  is  such  a  valuable  component  part  of 
the  farm.  Many  of  the  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin 
are  quite  as  much  lumbermen  as  farmers  and  receive  a  large  part 
of  their  income  from  the  sale  of  saw  logs,  pulpwood,  cordwood 
and  bark,  and  they  should  be  particularly  interested  in  forestry, 
as  they  naturally  expect  to  own  and  operate  their  woodlots  for 
many  years. 

Farmers  should  always  remember  that  their  timber  is  a  valuable 
asset,  becoming  daily  more  so  through  the  rapid  depletion  of  the 
forests,  and  that  where  their  timber  grows  on  soil  unsuited  or 
poorly  adapted  to  agriculture,  it  will  oftentimes  pay  them  far 
better  to  cut  carefully  and  systematically,  thus  securing  a  steady 
financial  return,  than  to  cut  everything  at  once  and  then  clear  land 
which  nature,  doubtless,  intended  for  forest  growth. 

The  farmers  of  Maine,  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  have 
very  much  the  same  conditions  and  problems  and  have  found 
out  by  experience  that  their  timberlands  are  money  producers, 
and  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  small  area  of  good  plow  land 
than  a  lot  of  sand  or  rock  which  should  never  have  been  cleared. 
The  abandoned  farms  in  New  England  are  a  striking  example  of 
just  such  fearfully  costly  mistakes  and  nature  herself  is  now  re- 
stocking them  with  forests,  as  if  pointing  out  to  man  his  error. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  the  woodlot,  only  such  points 
will  be  considered  as  apply  to  farm  timberlands  in  all  sections  of 
the  state.  In  each  case,  the  farmer  must  determine  for  himself 
whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  him  to  grow  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  timber  on  his  land  or  if  he  should  strive  first  of  all 
to  secure  quality.  This  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  his  tim- 
ber and  the  local  market,  for  if  the  object  is  to  grow  cordwood, 
quantity  is  what  he  wants,  but  if  saw  logs,  then  usually  quality. 
In  either  case,  the  young  forest  should  be  kept  very  dense,  so  that 
only  a  small  amount  of  sunlight  can  reach  the  ground,  thus  forcing 
the  trees  to  grow  rapidly  in  height.  Thus  a  well-stocked,  more 
or  less  even  aged  forest  will  have  the  greatest  amount  of  timber 
per  acre,  and  where  quantity  is  desired,  the  timber  should  be 
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thinned  out,  as  soon  as  such  thinnings  will  pay  for  themselves,  be- 
fore the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  begins,  which  lessens  the  in- 
crease in  wood  in  the  whole  forest,  though  forcing  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  In  other  words,  such  thinnings  will  allow  the  trees 
to  gain  in  diameter  more  rapidly,  thus  making  quantity  of  wood, 
while  if  the  forest  had  been  kept  dense  and  the  struggle  allowed  to 
continire  until  the  trees  had  reached  their  height  growth,  the 
stems  of  the  survivors  would  have  been  unusually  long  and  clear, 
and  then  after  thinning  would  increase  rapidly  in  diameter  with 
little  danger  of  forming  side  branches. 

]\Iost  people  do  not  understand  that  trees  grown  in  open  woods 
and  in  clearings  will  always  form  branches,  often  nearly  to  the 
ground,  on  account  of  having  so  much  side  light,  which  develops 
the  dormant  buds  under  the  bark,  and  that  in  order  to  grow  clear 
lumber,  woods  must  always  be  kept  dense. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

Most  woodlots  are  altogether  too  park  like,  with  a  few  scattered 
trees,  large  and  limby,  only  fit  for  cordwood,  and  a  heavy  covering 
of  grass  on  the  soil.  Grazing  in  such  woods  does  very  little 
harm,  as  there  is  practically  no  young  growth  to  be  injured,  but 
where  the  farmer  expects  to  make  anything  out  of  his  woodlot,  he 
should  exclude  all  cattle  and  even  horses  where  there  is  much 
young  growth. 

A  valuable  tree  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  worthless  one 
and  therefore  all  the  trees  which  are  over-mature,  decaying, 
crooked,  large  crowned  and  of  a  poor  species,  should  be  taken  out 
as  soon  as  possible  without  opening  up  the  forest  too  rapidly  and 
thus  allowing  the  soil  to  dry  out.  In  many  cases  the  blanks  so 
formed  will  be  restocked  by  self  sown  seed  from  tlie  more  valu- 
able trees  which  have  been  left  standing,  or  they  can  be  sown  or 
planted  eitlier  with  nursery  plants,  transplants  raised  on  the  farm 
or  wild  seecllin<;s  from  nearby  forests.  Where  a  heavy  grass  has 
been  allowed  to  form  in  open,  park  like  woods,  it  must  be  either 
burned  oft,  where  there  is  no  young  timber  to  be  killed,  or  else 
I)l()\ve(l  under,  in  order  that  the  self  sown  seed  may  reach  the  soil 
and  germinate. 
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The  best  grade  of  white  pine  grows  in  Wisconsin,  it  is  a  valu- 
able timber  which  will  always  be  in  demand,  and  for  various  other 
reasons  it  is  recommended  for  planting.  When  two  year  old  nur- 
sery plants  are  bought  and  labor  hired,  planting  1,210  white  pine 
per  acre  (six  by  six  feet),  costs  from  $7  to  $9.  But  when  the 
plants  are  raised  on  the  farm,  or  wild  seedlings  gathered,  the  cost 
will  be  reduced  to  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre. 

Hardwoods  can  be  grown  very  easily  by  gathering  the  nuts  or 
acorns  in  the  woods  and  planting  them  in  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  from  134  to  3  inches. 

-On  all  farms  there  are  also  certain  sections  which  are  not  arable 
and  it  is  a  very  easy  and  inexpensive  matter  to  plant  them  up, 
thus  either  securing  a  future  supply  of  timber  or  else  making  the 
farm  more  readily  salable.  W^henever  possible,  the  woodlot 
should  be  on  the  highest  land  on  the  farm,  which  is  not  arable,  so 
that  the  snow  water  which  will  be  held  within  it  as  in  a  great 
sponge  may  sink  to  the  lower  cultivated  fields  during  the  hot 
months  when  the  crops  are  often  so  badly  in  need  of  water.  When 
the  woodlot  has  been  fully  stocked  with  valuable  species,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  stand  dense  and  at  first, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  trees  from  forming  side  branches,  it  may 
pay  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  pruning,  though  such  an  operation 
would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question  for  a  lumberman  over  any 
large  area  of  forest. 

Pruning  pine  or  other  conifers  will  often  pay  and  is  very  easy, 
as  a  man  with  a  sharp  axe  can  cut  off  the  limbs  cleanly,  close  to 
the  bark,  as  high  as  he  can  reach ;  but  pruninj^:  hardwoods  is  not 
so  satisfactory,  much  more  difficult  and  should  only  be  under- 
taken when  it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  pay.  Pruning  should  be 
done  when  the  trees  are  young,  so  that  the  wounds  will  heal  over 
rapidly,  and  only  such  trees  should  be  pruned  as  are  expected  to 
form  part  of  the  final  crop. 

IMPROVEMENT     CUTTINCIS. 

As  previously  stated,  the  first  cuttings  on  nearly  all  woodlots, 
as  they  are  usually  in  bad  shape  from  neglect,  should  remove  the 
worthless  and  inferior  trees  which  are  simply  taking  up  space 
in  the  forest  which  might  be  occupied  by  valuable  spccios.     The 
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trees  to  be  cut  should  be  marked  by  the  owner,  or  some  one  who 
will  use  careful  judgment,  and  all  cuttings  should  be  done  in 
deep  snow,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possible  injury  to  the  young  growth. 

In  a  dense  stand  of  young  timber  which  has  reached  the  pole 
stage,  the  struggle  to  dominate  is  often  so  severe  that  the  growth 
of  the  forest  is  seriously  retarded,  so  that  whenever  the  opera- 
tion will  pay  for  itself,  thinnings  should  be  made  in  order  to 
give  the  best  young  trees  a  chance  for  much  more  rapid  develop- 
ment. Such  thinnings  should  be  made  most  carefully,  removing 
the  dead,  dying  and  suppressed  trees  in  order  to  favor  the  best 
which  are  shooting  ahead,  but  in  no  case  forming  large  blanks 
which  would  dry  out,  thus  losing  humus  and  soil  fertility  and 
checking  reproduction.  Later  on,  when  the  trees  thus  favored 
in  the  thinning  are  reaching  merchantable  size,  reproduction  cut- 
tings should  be  made,  so  as  to  restock  the  area  with  self  sown 
seed  of  the  best  species  and  to  do  it  so  that  the  ground  is  fully 
restocked  before  the  old  timber  is  removed. 

When  the  over-mature,  large  crowned,  defective  and  worth- 
less trees  have  been  removed,  the  remaining  timber,  especially 
the  young  growth  which  has  been  more  or  less  shaded  and  sup- 
pressed, will  receive  more  sunlight  and  thus  the  rate  of  growth 
will  be  increased.  After  a  careful  examination  in  the  forests  of 
the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York,  it  was  found  that  fully 
20%  of  the  remaining  trees  were  affected  and  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  rate  of  growth  was  increased  50%.  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly important  point  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

INCREASED  GROWTH  AFTER  LUMBERING. 

As  previously  stated,  one  of  the  important  reasons  Tor  limit- 
ing the  logging  operations  to  the  large,  more  or  less  mature 
timber,  is  because  the  smaller  trees  which  are  left  standinsr 
will  grow  SO  much  more  rapidly  after  the  large  timber  has 
been  removed.  This  increased  growth  is  accounted  for  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  humus  disintegrates  more  rapidly  and 
that  the  small  timber  which  has  grown  up  somewhat  under  the 
shade  of  the  dominant  trees,  receives  a  large  increase  of  dt- 
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rect  sunlight  and  room  to  spread  both  its  root  system  and 
crown.  The  timberland  owner,  therefore,  who  cuts  small 
timber  is  robbing  himself  of  the  increased  growth  and,  hence, 
the  added  volume  which  he  might  have. 

In  1898  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  present  head  of  the  U.  S.  forest 
service,  made  a  working  plan  for  a  tract  of  40,000  acres  of 
timberland  in  the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York,  owned 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Webb.  During  the  preparation  of  this  w^orking 
plan,  2,000  small  trees,  which  had  been  left  in  the  first  lumber- 
ing operations,  were  cut  and  carefully  measured  to  determine 
how  their  rate  of  growth  had  been  affected  by  the  cutting.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  298  trees  in  the  original  forest  was  also 
determined,  so  as  to  compare  the  results,  which  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  following  table: 

(Figures  compiled  from  **The  Adirondack  Spruce.") 


1 

Diameter  of  tree. 
Inches. 

In  the  yirffin  forest, 

number  of  vears  re> 

qaired  to  srrow  one 

inch  in  diameter. 

Colamn  1. 

After  first  cutting, 

number  of  years  re- 

q^aired  to  f?row  one 

inch  In  diameter 

Column  2. 

5 

12 
IS 
12 

10 
9 
8 
8 
6 
6 
7 
8 

10 

fi 

6 
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8 

6 

5 

9 

5 

10 

5 

11    

5 

12 

4 

13 

6 

14 

15 

It  will  be  seen  from  column  1  that  in  this  particular  region 
it  takes  a  spruce  tree  of  5  inches  in  diameter  12  years  to  grow 
one  inch  while  a  12  or  13  inch  tree  only  requires  6  years,  just 
half  as  much.  Spruce  in  the  Adirondacks  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  pulp  and  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  were  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  down  to  5  inches,  thus  taking  trees  which  had  not 
begun  to  get  their  maximum  growth.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  which  could  be  obtained  on  the  first  cut  and 
the  rate  of  growth,  it  was  recommended  that  the  'tutting  be 
limited  to  trees  of  12  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  done.  Now, 
looking  at  column  2,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees 
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left  after  the  first  cutting  is  greatly  increased,  in  several 
instances  from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  which  means  just  t'mt  much 
increase  on  the  capital  invested.  A  6  inch  tree,  which  required 
13  years  in  the  virgin  forest  to  increase  one  inch  in  diameter, 
will  add  just  as  much  to  its  volume,  after  the  first  cutting  and 
when  it  receives  more  light,  in  6  years.  In  the  same  way,  a 
7  inch  tree,  requiring  12  years  in  the  virgin  forest,  only  takes 
6,  after  the  first  cutting.  As  th;^  trees  become  larger  in 
diameter,  the  difference  is  less,  until  we  find  that  a  13  inch  tree 
requires  both  in  the  virgin  forest  and  with  more  open  condi- 
tions, 6  years  to  increase  one  inch  in  diameter,  proving  that 
trees  which  have  grown  for  a  long  time  under  dens3  '"hade  can- 
not shoot  ahead  when  the  shade  is  removed.  This  also  proves 
that  in  the  case  of  spruce  in  the  Adirondacks,  it  is  well  enou;:^h 
to  cut  to  12  or  13  inches,  as  the  trees  have  passed  their  time  of 
fastest  growth,  but  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  cut 
below  this  limit. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  white  and  Non^^ay  pine,  hemlock,  etc.,  than  in 
spruce,  which  constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  our  timbv^r. 
At  present,  figures  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  all  the  merchant- 
able species  in  Wisconsin  are  being  compiled  but  are  not  yet 
completed  for  publication. 

In  1896  ^lessrs.  Pinchot  and  Graves  made  a  careful  study  if 
the  white  pine  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  following  facts  and 
figures  are  taken  from  their  book  "The  White  Pine."  "The 
lumber  length  of  a  tree  increases  with  the  diameter.  Tn  the 
table  which  follows,  the  lumber  length  is  regarded  as  the 
length  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  uppermost  end  of 
the  merchantable  timber,  which  was  taken  at  tlic  point  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  practice  of  the  lumbermen  in  each  case. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  determining  the  lumber  length 
of  standing  trees,  tho  stump  has  been  disregarded. 

niVMKTER  RRKAST  HlflH  IS  INCHES. 

10   12   t4   16   18   20   22   24   26   28   SO   32   8(   8«   »   40 

LUMBER  LENGTH  IN  PER  CKST  OF  TOTAL  LENGTH. 
68.3    72       75.2    77.2    79       80.5    81.5    82.3    83       83.5    84       84.5    84.8    85      85.1    85  5 
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**This  table  presents  the  relatively  smaller  loss  from  trees 
of  large  diameter  under  the  present  demands  of  the  market. 
A  glance  at  it  shows  that,  while  over  85  per  cent  of  the  length 
of  a  tree  40  inches  in  diameter  is  valuable  for  lumber,  the  pro- 
portion falls  to  80.5  per  cent  at  the  diameter  of  20  Inches,  and 
to  68.3  per  cent  when  the  diameter  is  only  10  inches.  The 
comparatively  slow  increase  of  the  percentage  of  lumber  length 
after  a  diameter  of  20  inches  has  been  reached  is  interestinpf 
in  connection  with  the  slow  rate  of  height  growth  in  old 
treeg. ' ' 

And  later  ,on,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  sap-wood  to  the 
total  volume  of  the  tree,  they  say:  **We  find  that,  with 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  a  tree,  the  percentage  of  sap-wood 
falls  off,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

DIAMETER  BREAST  HIGH  IN  INCHES. 
10       12       U       16       18       20       22       24       26       28       90       S2       31       86       38       40 

VOLUME  OF  SIP-WOOD  IN  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  VOLUME  OP  WOOD. 
37       3i       31.3    28.8    26.6    24.6    22.9    21.5    20.2    19.2    18.2    17.5    16.8    16.1    15  5    15 

''Since  the  best  grades  of  lumber  are  required  to  be  froo 
from  sap-wood,  the  figures  in  this  table  exhibit  clearly  one  of 
the  reaaO'Hs  why  a  better  product  is  cut  from  large  logs  than 
from  small  ones.  They  show  that  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  rings  of  sap-wood  as  a  tree  grows  older,  it 
forms  a  less  and  less  important  part  of  the  whole  bulk  of  th3 
tree.'' 

All  the  available  data  proves  in  one  way  and  another  that 
often  times  the  young  timber  which  is  cut  actually  does  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  its  removal  and  that  in  every  case,  young 
timber  which  is  left  standing  increases  rapidly  in  growth,  which 
means  increased  returns  on  the  capital  invested. 

INCREASE  IN   STUMPAGE  VALUES. 

Mr.  James  T.  Rarber,  president  Northwestern  Lumber  com- 
pany, "Wisconsin,  when  speaking  on  this    subject   before    the 
American  forest  congress  in  Washington   in   1905,  quoted  the 
experience  of  Cornell  with  white  piner  lands  in  Wisconsin  as 
4 
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showing  the  wonderful  rise  in  stumpage.  In  1865  Hon.  Ezra 
Cornell,  who  founded  the  university  named  after  him,  pur- 
chased with  scrip  and  for  the  university,  500,000  acres  of  pine 
lands  in  Wisconsin.  The  scrip  cost  him  60  cents  per  acre, 
which,  at  the  very  low  estimates  then  customarj',  made  the 
pine  stumpage  cost  from  6  to  10  cents  per  thousand  feet.  The 
500,000  acres  have  now  been  practically  all  disposed  of  at  a 
clear  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  of  $5,500,000, 
and  some  of  the  last  sales  of  the  pine  stumpage  have  been  at 
from  $10  to  $12  per  M.  Now,  in  1906,  the  best  white  pine 
stumpage  ha^  risen  to  from  $15  to  $18  per  :M  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  within  the  next  few  years  it  will  have  risen 
to  $20. 

The  supply  of  white  pine,  however,  is  decreasing  so  rapidlv 
in  Wisconsin  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  cease  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  state  and 
hence  the  rise  in  stumpage  prices  of  other  species,  already  so 
marked,  will  be  far  more  important. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  hemlock  was  considered  of  very  littk 
value  but  now  it  is  being  extensivly  manufactured  into  lumber 
and  100,000,000  feet  is  used  annually  for  pulpwood.  Since 
1903  hemlock  stumpage  has  risen  from  $1.50  to  $4  and  even 
at  the  latter  price,  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  price  at  which  pine  is  selling  and  the  triple 
demand  for  hemlock,  namely,  for  lumber,  pulp  wood  and  bark 
for  tanning.  Therefore,  the  rise  in  hemlock  stumpage  will 
probably  be  both  rapid  and  constant,  for,  as  the  supply  oP 
pine  for  lumber  and  spruce  for  pulp  wood  rapidly  diminishes, 
the  demand  will  become  greater  and  greater. 

In  many  portions  of  the  state  cedar  is  becoming  very  scarce, 
while  in  others  there  is  still  an  ample  supply,  so  that  prices 
differ  widely,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  within  the 
last  three  years  cedar  stumpage  has  risen  from  $3  to  $5.  The 
great  value  of  tamarack  is  at  last  being  appreciated,  as  is 
shown  by  its  rapid  rise  in  price,  for  in  the  last  few  years  it 
has  risen  from  $2  to  $5,  $6,  $7  and  even  in  some  cases  to  $11 
per  M. 

Extensive  operations  in  hardwoods  are  comparatively  recent 
and  hence  the  stumpage  can  still  be  bought  at  a  relatively  low 
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figure  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  a 
much  more  rapid  rise  in  the  near  future. 

As  Mr.  Barber  pointed  out  in  his  address,  pine  stumpage  has 
steadily  risen  for  fifty  years,  irrespective  of  the  ups  %iid  downs 
of  the  lumber  market  and  this  has  been  the  history  of  all 
timber,  not  only  in  Wisconsin 'but  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  being  the  case,  it  has  seemed  the  most  short  sighted  policy 
for  lumber  companies  to  slash  their  timber  lands,  taking  only 
the  be«t  logs  and  destroying  the  young  growing  timber,  and 
in  many  cases,  especially  when  the  market  for  lumber  was  low, 
they  have  butchered  their  timber  to  no  purpose,  for  they  would 
have  made  more  money  if  they  had  held  the  stumpage. 

Certainly,  owners  of  stumpage  must  soon  come  to  realize 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  to  lumber  companies  without 
some  restrictions  on  the  cutting,  for  otherwise  their  timber- 
lands  will  be  either  destroyed  or  at  least  seriously  injured  in 
the  lumbering.  As  previously  stated,  the  owners  of  spruce 
lands  in  New  York  and  Maine  limit  the  diameter  to  which  their 
timber  shall  be  cut.  The  following  contract  is  used  by  this 
office  in  selling  timber  on  state  forest  reserve  lands: 


CONTRACT  BETWEEN  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  FOR- 
ESTRY OF  WISCONSIN  AND 


of 


This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this,  .day  of , 

190. .,  between  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  Wisconsin,  party 
of  the  first  part,  and ,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  under  the  following  rules,  the 
mature  white  and  Norway  pine,  tamarack  and  spruce  on  the 

following  described  lands, ,  at  the  following 

prices,  which  hg^ve  been  bid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
viz.: 

Whitepine $12.  l.*)  per  M.  ft. 

Norway  pine 11.05  per  M.  ft. 

Tamarack 5.05  per  M.  ft. 
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The  logs  shall  be  scaled  by  the  Scribner  decimal  C  rule 
and  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  cost  of  scaling 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  parties  of  the  first  and 
seeond  parts. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  cut  the  timber  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

RULES  FOR  LOGGING. 

1.  No  trees  shall  be  cut  which  are  not  marked  for  cutting  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part. 

2.  If  unmarked  trees  are  cut,  they  shall  be  scaled  and  paid 
for  at  double  tlie  stumpage  price  for  the  species  cut. 

3.  All  trees  marked  and  containing  merchantable  timber 
shall  be  cut. 

4.  No  trees  containing  merchantable  timber  shall  be  left 
lodged  in  the  woods.  Care  shall  be  taken  not  to  injure  young 
growth  while  cutting  or  hauling  tlie  timber.  No  white  or  Nor- 
way pine,  spruce,  cedar,  tamarack,  hemlock  or  basswood  shall 
be  used  for  bridges,  corduroy,  skids,  slides,  or  for  building 
camps  or  dams,  unless  the  scarcity  of  less  valuable  timber 
makes  its  use  absolutely  necessary.  All  merchantable  timber 
used  for  skids  shall  be  cut  into  logs  and  scaled.  Any  logs  left 
in  the  woods  or  along  the  roads  will  be  scaled. 

5.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pile  all  slash  as  the 
cutting  proceeds  and  to  bum  the  same  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  direct. 

6.  The  violation  of  any  of  the  above  rules  if  persisted  in, 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  the  contract. 

Actually  marking  every  tree  which  is  to  be  cut  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  merely  limiting  the  diameter,  and  is  not 
difficult  or  expensive,  as  a  crew  of  three  men  can  rea.iily  mark 
from  40  to  fiO  acres  a  day,  according  to  the  stand,  and  the  work 
should  not  cost  over  12  cents  an  acre. 


Appendix 


State  Forestry  Laws. 


CHAPTER  264,  LAWS  of  1905. 

AN  ACT  creating  a  forestry  board,  to  appoint  lire  wardens  and  tres- 
pass agents  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsirif  represented  in  senate  and  assewr 
hlUt  do  enact  as  foUCws: 

State  board  of  forestry.  Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  state  board  of 
forestry,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  state  university,  the  director 
of  the  state  geological  survey,  the  dean  of  the  state  agricultural  depart- 
ment, the  attorney  general  and  one  other  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Said  board  shall  select  its  own  president  and  shall  per- 
form the  duties  hereinafter  provided;  and  shall  meet  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary.  They  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion except  their  actual  expenses  to  be  audited  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  paid  out  of  the  stats  treasury. 

State  forester  and  his  duties.  Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  state 
forester,  who  shall  be  a  technically  trained  forester,  appointed  by  the 
state  board  of  forestry,  and  whether  any  candidate  for  this  position  is 
a  technically  trained  forester  shall  be  determined  by  certificate  from 
the  secretary  of  the  United  Statej  department  of  agriculture.  He  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  field  expenses,  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
his  official  business;  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  clerk  whose  salary 
shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  be  supplied  with 
suitable  offices  in  the  capitol  building;   be  entitled  from  the  superin- 
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tendent  of  public  property  to  such  stationery,  postage  and  other  office 
supplies  and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary;    be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase all  necessary  field  supplies,  equipment  and  instruments;  be  fur- 
nished by  the  state  all  necessary  printed  forms  and  notices  and  tlie 
publications  hereinafter  provided;    and  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  forestry.     He  shall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
board  of  forestry,  execute  all  matters  pertaining  to  forestry  within  tlie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state;    direct  the  management  of  the  state  forest 
reserve;  collect  data  relative  to  forest  destruction  and  conditions;  take 
such  action  as  is  authorized  by  law  to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest 
fires  and  to  prevent  forest  trespass;  cooperate  in  forestry  as  provided 
under  section  5  of  this  act;   advance  as   he  may  deem  wise,  by  the 
issuing  of  publications  and  by  lectures,  the  cause  of  forestry  within 
the  state;  and  may,  upon  invitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  supervise  such  courses  in  forestry  as  may  here- 
after be  provided  for  at  said  university.    He  shall  prepare  annually  a 
report  to  the  state  board  of  foresty  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
sta*e  forest  work,  and   recommend   therein   plans   for  improving  the 
state  system  of  forest  protection,  management,  replacement  and  taxa- 
tion.    The  state  board  of  forestry  shall  report  annually  a  summary  of 
such  facts  to  the  governor. 

State  forest  reserve.  Skitiox  3.  The  sale  of  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  state  north  of  town  23  shall  ceas3  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
such  land'3  north  of  town  33  shall  constitute  the  state  forest  reserve; 
provided,  that  those  state  lands  within  said  forest  reserve  which  after 
examination  by  the  state  forester  arc  found  by  him  to  be  more  suitable 
for  other  purposes  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  forest  reserve 
because  of  their  character,  condition,  extent  or  situation,  may  be  sold 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  public  lands,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  state  forester  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 
The  state  forester  shall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry,  direct  the  management  of  the  state  forest  reserve,  to  which 
end  he  may  employ  the  necessary  assistance,  and  may  upon  said  re- 
serve institute  conservative  lumbering,  make  and  matnuun  forest  nur- 
series, plantations  and  fire  lines  and  execute  other  silvlcultural  and 
protective  measures  necessary  to  the  highest  permanent  usefulness  of 
said  reserve  to  the  state.  In  such  conservative  lumbering  the  state 
forester  is  authoriz?d,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  for- 
estry, to  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed,  when  and  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  deem  advisable,  wood,  timber,  or  other  products  from  said  re- 
verve.  Such  wood,  timber  or  other  products  shall  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  upon  contracts  executed  and  signed  by  the  state  forester. 
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on  behalf  of  the  Btate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  hoard  of 
forestry. 

Grants  of  land  for  state  forest  reserve.    Section  4.    The  state  board 

of  forestry  is  hereby  authorized,  when  in  its  judgment  it  is  advisable 

to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  state  any  grant  of  land  within  the  state, 

which  shall  become  a  part  of  the  state  forest  reserve;   provided,  that 

no  i?uch  grant  shall  be  accepted  until  its  title  has  been  examined  by  the 

attorney  general  and  a  report  made  to  said  board  of  the  results  of  such 

examination. 

f 

Public  parks.  Section  4a.  The  slate  board  of  forestry  shall  visit 
points  of  natural  interest  in  the  state  and  examine  Into  and  consider 
th«  propriety  and  desirability  of  securing  such  places  as  public  parks. 
Said  board  may  further  investigate  as  to  the  price  and  report  its  con- 
clusions to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Cooperation  in  forestry.  Section  5.  The  state  forester  shall,  acting 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  forestry,  whenever  he 
deeilns  it  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  state, 
cooperate  in  forest  surveys,  forest  studies  and  forest  protection,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  protection,  management,  replacement 
of  trees,  woodlots  and  timber  tracts,  with  any  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  or  state  governments  or  the  governments  of  other 
states,  and  with  counties,  towns,  corporations  an^  individuals. 

Assistant  state  forester.  Section  6.  There  shall  be  an  assistant 
state  forester,  who  shall  be  a  technically  trained  forester,  appointed  by 
the  state  forester  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry.  He 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  field  expenses,  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
his  official  business.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  state  forester,  and  shall  represent  the  latter  in  case  of 
disability  or  absence. 

State  and  town  fire  wardens.  Section  7.  The  state  forester  shall 
also  be  state  fire  warden,  and  the  assistant  state  forester  shall  be  as- 
sistant state  fire  warden.  The  state  forester  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  town  fire  wardens  for  those  organized  towns  in  which  he  deems 
it  necessary,  or  for  such  portions  of  organized  towns  as  he  may 
define,  and  he  may  remove  any  fire  warden  from  office.  He  shall  give 
the  necessary  instructions  to  said  fire  wardens  and  supervise  the  exe- 
cution of  their  work. 
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Powers  and  duties  of  town  fire  wardens.  Section  8.  Each  town  fire 
warden,  l.efore  entering  upon  hlB  duties,  shall  take  an  oath  of  <^ce 
and  file  the  same  with  the  state  forester.  All  town  fire  wardens  shall 
take  prompt  and  effective  measures  against  the  spread  and  illegal  set- 
ting of  forest,  marsh  or  swamp  fires  within  their  own  and  adjolnius 
towns  and  have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  warrant  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  They  shall  have  authority  to 
call  upon  any  able  bodied  citizen,  in  territory  In  which  they  act,  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  forest,  marsh  or  swamp  fires  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  direct.  The  town  fire  wardens  shall  first  submit  to  the  state 
forester  itemized  accounts  for  their  own  services  and  the  services  of 
their  assistants,  and  no  accounts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  town  in  which  such  services  have  been  rendered  without  a  written 
approval  of  the  state  forester.  The  town  fire  wardens  and  those  as- 
sisting them  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the  town  board  shall 
allow,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  time  actually  employed; 
provided,  that  the  total  of  such  accounts  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  thirty-six  sections  in  any  one  year  in  any  one  town. 
The  state  forester  is  authorized  to  approve  for  payment  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  clear  proceeds  of  any  fine  collected  in  an  action 
brought  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  17  or  18 
of  this  act,  or  sections  4405a  or  4406,  statutes  of  1898,  relating  to  set- 
ting, failure  to  put  out  or  care  of  fires,  where  the  evidence  to  secure  a 
conviction  is  furnished  by  a  town  fire  warden  or  any  other  person. 

Liability  of  town  fire  wardens  and  citizens!  Section  9.  Any  town 
fire  warden  who  shall  refuse  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing section  or  any  able  bodied  citizen  who  shall  refuse  to  render  as- 
sistance as  provided  by  said  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  le^s  than  ten  days  or  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Fire  warning  notices.  Section  10.  Each  town  fire  warden  shall  post 
or  cause  to  be  posted  conspicuously  in  those  iMrts  of  his  town  whero 
fires  are  likely  to  occur,  all  notices  furnished  him  for  that  purpose  by 
the  state  forester,  and  he  shall  receive  therefor  compensation  at  the 
rate  provided  in  section  8  of  this  act. 

Report  of  fire  wardens.  Section  11.  Every  fire  warden,  immedi- 
ately after  each  fire  within  his  territory,  shall  forward  to  the  sUte  for- 
ester a  detailed  report  of  said  fire,  and  shall  report  annually  on  or 
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before  the  first  day  of  December  a  summary  of  all  forest  fires  and  sucli 
other  matters  as  the  state  forester  may  direct. 

Trespass  agents.  Si!x:tion  12.  The  state  forester  shall  also  be  state 
trespass  agent  and  .the  assistant  state  forester,  assistant  state  trespass 
agent.  As  state  trespass  agent,  the  state  forester  shall  appoint,  and 
may  remove  from  office,  such  trespass  agents  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent He  shall  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  said  trespass  agents 
and  shaJl  supefvise  the  execution  of  their  work.  The  state  forester  is 
authorized  to  approve  for  payment  to  any  trespass  agent  or  other  per- 
son, upon  whose  evidence  successful  action  is  brought  for  trespass 
upon  any  portion  of  the  state  forest  reserve,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  collected  for  such  trespass,  which  payment  shall 
be  made  by  the  state  treasurer.  Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  such 
payment  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  (1500.00). 

Oath  and  liability  of  trespass  agents.  Section  13.  Every  person  ap- 
pointed as  trespass  agent  under  authority  of  this  act,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  of 
office:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  tbat  I  will  not  en- 
gage, either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  purchase  for  my  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  of  any  state  lands  or  products 
from  said  lands,  so  long  as  I  remain  a  trespass  agent,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  discharge  the  duties  of  such 
position,  so  help  me  God."  Such  oath  of  office  shall  be  filed^  with  the 
state  forester.  Any  trespass  agent  who  violates  the  terms  of  his  oath 
regarding  the  purchase  of  state  lands  or  products  therefrom,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  three  times  the  price  paid  for  said 
land,  or  three  times  the  market  value  of  said  products,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Powers  of  trespass  agents.  Section  14.  All  trespass  agents  shall 
have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  warrant  for  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  trespass 
agent  to  immediately  report  to  the  state  forever  and  the  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county  in  which  such  trespass  is  committed,  all  cases  of 
trespass  upon  state  lands,  which  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  furnish 
these  officers  with  information  required  by  them  concerning  said 
trespass. 

District  attorneys  to  prosecute.  Section  15.  Whenever  an  arrest 
shall  have  been  made  for  any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  or 
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whenever  any  information  of  auch  violation  shall  have  been  lod^ped 
with  him,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in 
which  tho  criminal  act  was  committed  to  prosecute  the  offender  or 
offenders.  If  any  district  attorney  should  fail  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  |100  nor  more  than  |1»000,  or  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  penalties  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  magistrate,  with  proper  authority,  who  refuses  or  neglects 
without  cause  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  any 
person  or  persons  when  complaint,  under  oath,  of  violation  of  any 
terms  of  this  act  has  been  lodged  with  him. 

Destriiotion  of  warning  notices.  Section  16.  Any  person  who  shall 
maliciously  or  wilfully  destroy,  deface,  remove  or  disfigure  any  slsxi 
poster  or  warning  notice  posted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  upon  conviction  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $15  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  three 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Engines  in  forest  land;  burning  weeds,  etc  Section  17.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  logging  locomotive,  donkey  or  threshing  engine,  rail- 
way locomotive  and  all  other  engines,  boilers  and  locomotives  operated 
in,  through  or  near,  forest,  brush  or  grass  land,  which  do  not  bum  oil 
as  fuel,  to  be  operated  without  a  netting  of  steel  or  iron  wires  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  most  practicable  protection  against  the  escape 
of  sparks,  cinders  or  fire  from  the  smoke  stacks  thereof,  and  each  such 
engine  shall  be  provided  with  adequate  devices  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  fire  from  ash  pans  and  fire  boxes.  Every  railroad  company  shall,  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  as  far  as  practicable,  cut  and  bum  or  remove 
from  its  right  of  way  all  grass  and  weeds  and  bum  and  remove  there- 
from all  brush,  logs,  refuse  material  and  debris  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  whenever  fires  are  set  for  such  purpose  shall  take  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  escape  thereof  from  the  right  of  way.  No  railroad 
company  shall  permit  its  employes  to  deposit  fire,  live  coals  or  ashes 
upon  their  tracks,  outside  of  the  yard  limits,  except  they  be  immedi- 
ately extinguished.  Engineers,  conductors  or  trainmen  who  discover 
that  fences  or  other  material  along  the  right  of  way  or  on  lands  adia< 
cent  to  the  railroad  are  burning  or  in  danger  from  fire  shall  report  the 
some  to  the  agent  or  person  in  charge  at  their  next  stopping  place  at 
which  thorc  shall  be  a  telegraph  station.  Railroad  companies  shall 
give  particular  instructions  to  their  section  employes  for  the  prevention 
and  prompt  extinguishment  of  fires,  cause  notices,  which  shall  be  far- 
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nlshcd  by  the  state  fire  warden,  to  be  posted  at  their  stations,  and 
when  a  fire  occurs  along  the  line  of  their  road,  or  on  lands  adjacent 
thereto,  for  which  fire  they  are  responsible,  they  shall  concentrate  such 
hell)  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  shall  most  effectually  arrest  its 
progress.  The  state  fire  warden,  or  his  assistant,  whenever  it  shall 
appear  necessary,  shall  inspect  the  right  of  way  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
section  hare  been  complied  with.  Any  person  wilfully  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished,  upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Any  corporation  by  its  officers,  agents  or  employes,  wil- 
fully violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
and  every  such  violation,  to  be  collected  in  a  civil  action  in  the  name 
of  the  state. 

Civil  liability  for  forest  fires.  Section  18.  In  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  the  United  States, 
the  state,  the  coujity  or  private  owners,  whose  property  is  injured  or 
destroyed  by  such  fires,  may  recover,  in  a  civil  action,  double  the 
anaount  of  damages  suffered,  if  the  fires  occurred  through  wilfulness, 
malice  or  negligence.  Persons  or  corporations  causing  fires  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  state  in  an  action  for  debt,  to  the 
full  amount  of  all  damages  done  to  state  lands  and  for  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  towns  fighting  such  fires. 

Criminal  action;  forest  trespass.  Section  19.  Every  person  who, 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  cuts,  injures  or  destroys  any  kind  of  wood  or 
timber  standing,  lying  or  growing  upon  the  lands  of  another,  or  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  public  highway,  or  unlaw- 
fully and  wilfully  injures  or  destroys  or  carries  away  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  such  wood  or  timber  lands  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  |25  nor  more  than  $1,000 
or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more  than  three  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Civil  liability  for  forest  trespass.  Skctiox  20.  In  addition  to  the 
penalties  provided  in  section  19  for  wilful  trespass  on  forest  lands,  the 
state,  the  county  or  the  private  owners,  upon  whose  lands  the  wilful 
trespass  was  committed,  may  recover  in  a  civil  action  double  the 
amount  of  damages  suffered.    This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  cut- 
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ting  of  wood  or  timber  from  uncultivated  woodland  for  the  repair  of  a 
public  highway  or  bridge  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  land. 

Disposals  of  moneys  from  management  of  state  forest  reserve.  Sec- 
tion 21.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  wood,  timber,  minerals 
or  other  products,  and  from  the  sale  of  state  forest  reserve  lands,  and 
penalties  for  trespass  thereon,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  except  when 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  constitutional  provision,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  and  shall  constitute  a  forest  reserve  fund  which 
shall  be  disbursed  only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  added  to  the 
state  forest  reserve  and  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  said 
reserve  and  for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  assistance  therefor, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  by  or  upon  the  order  of  the  state  forester, 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 

Appropriation.  Section  22.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  funds  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  an  annual 
appropriation  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  annual 
salaries  provided  by  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  If  all  of  said  sum  be  not  expended  in  any  one 
year  the  balance  not  so  expended  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said in  any  subsequent  year. 

Section  23.  Paragraph  18  of  section  103S;  sections  1469,  1470,  1471 
and  181Ga,  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898;  sections  7  and  9  of  chapter  432, 
laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1901;  chapter  450,  laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1903, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  24.'  The  repeal  of  said  sections  and  acts  shall  not  affect  any 
act  done  or  right  accrued  or  established,  or  any  proceeding,  suit  or 
prosecution  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding previous  to  the  time  when  sucji  repeal  shall  take  effect;  but 
every  such  right  or  proceeding  shall  remain  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if 
the  provision  so  repealed  had  remained  in  force. 

Section  25.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 
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The  two  following  sections,  statutes  of  1898,  were  not  repealed  and 
form  an  important  part  of  the  forestry  law: 

Section  4405a,  statutes  of  1898,  provides  as  follows:  Whenever  the 
fire  warden  of  any  town  becomes  convinced  that  a  dangerously  dry 
time  exists  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  it  is  imprudent  to  set  fire  on  any 
land,  he  shall  post  or  cause  to  be  posted,  a  notice  in  three  public  places 
in  such  town  forbidding  the  setting  of  aby  such  fire  therein,  and  after 
the  posting  of  such  notices  no  person  shall  set  any  fire  upon  any  land 
in  said  town,  except  for  warming,  the  person  or  cooking  food,  until 
written  permission  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  fire  wardens  of 
said  town.  All  persons  who  start  camp  fires  shall  exercise  all  reason- 
able precautions  to  prevent  damage  therefrom,  and  shall  extinguish  the 
same  before  leaving  them.  Every  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |50  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  Jail  not. more  than  six  months  for  each  of- 
fense. 

Section  4406,  statutes  of  1898,  provides  as  follows:  Any  person  who 
shall  build  a  fire  on  any  lands  in  this  state  not  his  own  or  under  his 
control,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  before  leaving  the  same, 
totally  extinguish  it,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  by  imprisofiment  in  the  county  jail  not  ex- 
ceeding one  month,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  set  fire  to  or  assist  another  to  set 
fire  on  any  land,  whereby  such  land  is  injured  or  endangered  or  shall 
wilfully  or  negligently  suffer  any  fire  upon  his  own  land  to  escape  be- 
yond the  limits  thereof,  to  the  injury  of  the  land  of  another,  shall  be 
punished  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  be  liable  to  the  person  injured 
for  all  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  the  fire. 
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Jefferaoo. 
Jefferson  . 
Jefferson. 
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County. 


JuDeau 


Keoosha 


Kewaunee. 


La  Cro80e , 


La  Fayette.... 

Langlade 

Llnooln 


Manitowoc  .. . 


Marathon, 


Marinette. 


Marquette .. 
Milwaukee.. 


Examination 
Center. 


Mauston 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

West  Salem 

Darlington 

Antigo 

Merrill 

Manitowoc 

ReedsTille 

Edgar 

Wansau 

Marinette 

Wausaukee 

Montello 


Ist  Assembly 
District. 


15th  Assembly 
District. 


18th  Assembly 
District. 


2nd  Assembly 
District. 


Local  Examiner. 


Roll  Harri<wa,  Sup.  Ex. 

J.  W.  Wightman 

M.  L.  Bunnell 


W.  J.  Hocking,  Sup.  Ex 

John  C.  Slater 

Albert  Buckroaster 


W.  H.  Drissen.  Sup. 
Joseph  J.  Schultz 
Fred  M.  Borgm  n  . 


Harry  Spence.  Sup.  Ex. 

F.  H.  Ft»wler 

Frank  Winter 
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B.  F.  Oltman,  Sup.  Ex 

S.  W.  Brown 

Elias  Jones 


Post  OflSoe. 


R.  E.  Lov«»land,  Sap. Ex 

Daniel  McConnell 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hogue 


C.  O.  Marsh,  Sup.  Ex 

E.  A.  Morse 

T.  W.  Hogan 


Supt.  D.  E.  Roberts,  Sup.  Ex 

George  M.  Emerich 

John  Brandt «. . 


F.  I.  Tangber.Snp.  Ex 

Archie  Nash 

William  Rathsack 


Otto  Drews 

Joseph  Zahprik 


John  C.  Hinrichs,  Sup   Ex 

C.  C.  BarrPtt 

A.N.  Whiting 


C.  M.  Boyles,  Sup.  Ex 

.Anton  Mehl 

S.  B.  Tobey 


George  H.  Gohlke.  Sup.  Ex 

Elmer  Grimmer 

C.R.Johnston 


R.  B.  Thiel,  Sup.  Ex 

H.P.  Bird 

C.E.  Wright 


J.  H.  Wheelock,  Sap  Ex 

A.  J.  Barry  

M.  G.  Ellison    


John  Finan,  Sup.  Ex. 

F.  J.  Rickert 

W.  E.  Van  Alten... 


William  F.  Sell,  Sap.  Ex 

Otto  Schomberg    , 

A  Gennrich 


F.  C.  Lan,  Sup.  Ex 

E.  F.  Pahl 

Peter  J.  Koehler 


John  Ulrich,  Siip.  Ex. 

H.  t.  Steinmann 

Carl  Kuskat 


Mansion. 

E»roy. 

Mauston. 

Kenosha. 
Ken*sha . 
Kenosha. 

Kewaunee . 
Kewaunee 
Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse. 
La  Crosse. 
La  Crossc. 

West  Salem. 
West  Salem, 
Bangor. 

Darlington 
Darlington 
Darlington 

Antigo. 
Antigo. 
Antigo. 

Merrill 

Merrill. 

Merrill. 

Manitow  oc 
Alanitowoc. 
Manitowoc 

Manitowoc 
Cato. 

Hamburg. 

Edgar. 

Marathon. 

Wausan. 
Wausau. 
Wausau. 

Marinette. 
Marinette. 
Marinette. 

Wausaukee. 
Wausaukde. 
Dunbar. 

Westfleld. 

Montello. 

Montello. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 
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Coanty. 

Examination 

Center. 

liUwaakee  . . . 

6th  Assembly 
District. 

4th  ▲asembly 
District. 

9th  Assembly 
District. 

12th  Assembly 
Dlstriot. 

lOCh  Assembly 
Dlstriot. 

16th  Assembly 
District. 

WanwatOMi 

So    MUwaokee.. 

14th  Assembly 
District. 

5th  Assembly 
District. 

11th  Assembly 
District. 

'    8th  Assembly 
District. 

Monroe 

Sparta 

Oconto 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Rhinelander 

OntjafTAmiA 

A  Doleton 

Sevmonr 

Ozaakee  

1 
1 

1 
Port  Washington; 

Pepin 

Durand ! 

Pierce 

1 
Kllswonh 

Local  Examiner. 


Patrick  Donnelly,  Snp.  £z 

A.  N.  Pairchild 

I.E.  Miller.  Sap.  Ex 

EcT.  H.  H.  Jacobs 

Adolph  Beitbrock 

P.  Tief enthaler,  Bap  Bx 

G.E.Sohalts   

William  Promberger,  Snp.  Ex 

Joseph  Bwens 

R.  8.  Witte, 

H.  P.  Fleischer,  Snp.  Ex 

J.  C.  Karel 

Theodore  Pols....  i 

I.  N.  Betten,  Sep.  Bx 

C.  Hergarten 

E.  Seidel 

T.  B.  Lloyd- Jones,  Snp.  Bx 

A.  W.  Smith 

F.  H.  Sporleder 

Paul  Bergen,  Sup.  Ex 

H.  Q.  Disch 

J.  P.  McOnigan 

C.  A.  Kriesel,  Snp.  Ez 

A.N.  Gavin 

L.  F.  Kelpinski 

Henry  Kmeger,  Snp.  Bx 

John  J.  Handle/ 

Andrew  Oswald 

John  C.  Vogenits 

Arthur  Kienth 

Dominic  Schnler,  Snp.  Ex 

W.  H.  Oraebner 

A.  C.  Manegoid 

r.  M.  Sanford 

B.  K.  Mc€k>y 

H.J.  okinner 

L.  C  Haryey.  Sup.  Ex 

W.  H.  Yonng 

Kred  Shedler 

F.  A.  Lowell,  Snp.  Bx 

W.r-.Orr 

W    V.  Reed 

Charles  W.  Treat,  Sup.  Ex 

Davi-I  Hammeil 

Ha  mphrey  Pierce 

r.  W  Axl«y,  Sup.  Ex 

Geonre  Palck 

Charles  Ranght 

A.  A.  Blandin,  Sup.  Ex 

ER.  Smith 

J  E.  Uselding 

Lncv  Spooner,  Snp.  Ex 

W.  B.  Newc  mb 

C.  A.  lagram r 

-'.  A.  Scliofleld,  Snp.  Ex 

M.  M.Sanderson 


Pott  Office. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
M  Iwankee. 

MUwaokee. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwankae. 

MUwaokee. 
MUwankee. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
MUwankee. 

MUwankee. 
MUwankee. 
MUwaukee. 

MUwankee. 
MUwaukee. 
MUwaukee. 

Wauwatosa . 
Wauwatoea. 
Wauwatoea. 

So.  MUwaokee. 
So.  MUwaokee. 
So.  MUwaokee. 

MUwaokee. 
MUwaokee. 
MUwaokee. 

MUwaokee. 
MUwaokee. 
MUwaokee. 

MUwankee. 
MUwankee. 

MUwaokee. 
MUwaukee. 
MUwaokee. 

Sparta. 
Sparta. 
Spartr. 

Ooonto. 
Oconto. 
Oconto. 

Bhinelander. 
Bhinelander. 
Bhinelander. 

Apple  ton. 
Appleton. 
Appleton. 

Seymoor. 
Seymoor. 
Kaokaona. 

Pt.  Washingtoo. 
Pt.  Washington. 
Pt.  Washington. 

Do  rand. 
Daran<i . 
Durand. 

EUsworth. 
Ellsworth. 
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County. 

Examination 
Center. 

Polk 

St.  Croix Fallfl... 

Stevena  Point 

Phillipe 

Portage 

Price 

RaeiDe  ..,.■,... 

Racine 

Richland 

Bock 

Bnrlington 

Bichland  Center. 

• 

Evansville 

JanesTiUe 

Beloit 

Ruak 

Ladysmith 

Hudson 

St.  Croix 

Sank 

Sawyer 

Baraboo... 

Spring  Green 

Hay  ward 

Shawano 

Sheboygan.... 

Taylor 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Plymouth 

Medford 

Trempealeau. . 

Whitehall  

Local  Examiner. 


C.  W.  Monty,  Sup.  Ex 

C.  W.Stai^ea 

Dr.  P.  W.  walker .•.. 

John  Kamopp,  Sup.  Ex 

G.L.  Park 

▲.E.Bedfield 

E.  W.  Murray.  Sup.  Ex 

Charles  E.  Tobey 

Nathan  Lane 

E.  M.  Blackhnrst,  S  p.  Ex 

A.  C.  Hanson 

W.  W.Storms 

George  W.  Waller,  Sup.  Ex 

G.  M.  Beinhardy 

F.  O.  Kilpatrick 

Grant  Pratt,  Sup.  Ex 

F.H.  Ptatt 

Frank  Nee 

A.  H.  Sholtz,  Sup.  Ex 

L.  Van  Wart 

B.  M.  BichmonH 

John  Arbuthnot,  Sup.  Ex 

M.  P.  Bichardson.  

H.  J.  Cunningham 

JohnC.  Peirson.  Sup.  Ex 

M.  E.  Northrop: 

Donald  Van  Wort 

W.  N.  Maokin,  Sup.  Ex 

L.J.  Bischel 

F.  E.  Munroe 

Dennis  Hennessey,  Sup.  Ex 

G.  F.  Snyder,  Sup.  Ex 

C.  H.  Evenson 

B.  B.  Griggs 

Bern .  McNulty,  Sup.  Ex 

Thomas  King 

William  A .   Li«rht,  Sup.  Ex 

Dr.  C.  L.  Story 

B.J.Hennessey 

L.  D.  Boberts,  Sup.  Ex 

H.  W.  ParUow 

O.  O.  Weigand 

H.  F.  Leverenz,  Sup.  Ex 

Theo.  Dieckmann 

J.  C.  Elfers 

A.  C.  Kingford,  Sup.  Ex 

H.C.  Bade 

H.  J.  Bamford 

G.W.Adams 

M.  A   Buckley 

P.  H.  Johnson,  Sup*.  Ex 

E.J.Brovold 

J  I.  Dewey 


Post  Office. 


St.  Croix  Falls. 

Osceola. 

St.  Croix  Falls. 

Almond. 
Stevens  Point. 
StsTens  Point. 

Phillips. 
PhUlips. 
PhiUips. 

Bacine. 
Racine. 
Bacine. 

Burlington. 
Burlinffton. 
>  ochester. 

Bichland  Center. 
Bichland  Center. 
Bichland  Center. 

Evansville. 
Evansville. 
Evansville . 

Janesville. 
Jan  sville. 
Janesville. 

Beloit. 
Beloit. 
Beloit. 

Ladysmith. 
Lad  jr  smith. 
Ladysmith. 

Hudson. 

Beedsburg. 

Baraboo. 

Baraboo. 

Spring  Green. 
Spring  Green. 

Hay  ward. 
Hay  ward. 
Hay  ward. 

Shawano. 
Shawano. 
Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 
Sheboygan . 
Sheboygan . 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Medford. 
Medford . 

Whitehall. 
Ettrick. 
Arcadia . 
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County. 


VernoD 


Vilaa 


Walworth. 


Washburn 


Washington. . 


Waukesha  . . . . 


Waupaca 


Waushara. 


Winnebago. 


Wood 


Examination 
Center. 


"Viroqua. 


Eagle  River. 


Elkhom 


Shell  Lake. 


West  Bend. 


Waukesha 


Oconomowoc 


Waupaca 


New  London . 


Wautoma 


Oshkosh 


Neenah 


Omro 


Grand  Rapids 


Local  Examiner. 


H.  L.  Gardner,  Sup.  Ez 

Frank  GraTOS    

J.  Henry.  Bennett 

Grant  Cook,  Sup.  Ex ... 

James  Morgan 

John  G.  Toss,  Sup.  Bx  

A.  C.  Beck  with 

William  Kloster,  Sup.  Ex.     . 

J.  M.  Smith. 

J.  H.  Shields 

D.  E.  McLane, Sup.  Ex 

W.  R.Rix 

S.  B.  Ray.  Sup.  Ex 

E,  W.  Malone 

D.J.  Hemlock    

S   B.  Rhoads,  Sup.  Ex 

W.  W.  Brown 

Charles  Probert 

W.  E.  Fisher.  Sup.  Ex 

Charles  Stinchfleld 

C   B.  Stanley,  Sup.  Ez 

Aug.  Pape 

R.  M.  VanDoren 

Tosten  Thompson,  Sup.  Ex... 

T.H.Patterson 

G.  M.  Byse 

B.  Mack  Dresden,  Sup.  Ex.... 

C.  M.  Perry 

O.  W.  Fernandez 

E.  M.  Beeman,  Sup.  Ex 

J.  P.  Jasperson 

P.  V.  Lawson 

K.  E.  Sheldon,  Sap.  Ex 

F.  J.  Maher 

M.  H.  Jackson,  Sup.  Ex 

C.  S.  Vedder 

Judge  J.  W.  Conway 


Poet  Office. 


Viroqua. 
Viroqua. 
Viroqua . 

Eagle  Riyer. 
Eagle  River. 

Elkhom. 
Elkhom. 

Shell  Lake. 
Shell  Lake. 
Shell  Lake. 

West  Bend . 
H  est  Bend . 

Waukesha . 
Waukesha. 
Waukesha . 

Hmrtland . 
Hartland . 
Oconomowoc. 

Waupaca . 
Waupaca. 

New  London . 
New  London. 
New  Liondon. 

Wautoma. 
Wild  Rose. 
Wautoma. 

Oshkosh. 
Oshkosh. 
Oshkosh. 

Neenah. 
Neenah. 
Menaaha. 

Omro. 
Omro. 

Grand  Rapids. 
Marshflela. 
Grand  Rapids. 


PART    L 


Report  of  Civil  Service  Comniission 
Report  of  Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner 


Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


To  the  Governor: 

In  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  law,  as  wsll  as  custom, 
we  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  first  biennial  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Ccynmission  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  our  first  report  we  deem  it  advisible 
to  outline  in  some  detail  the  various  legislative  acts  applying 
the  merit  system  to  the  civil  service  of  the  state  and  localities. 

FIRE  AND  POLICE   BOARDS. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Warner  Civil  Service  Law  of  1895, 
the  merit  system  was  in  flail  and  succesvsful  operation  in 
our  larger  municipalities.  Two  acts  had  already  been  i)assed  by 
previous  legislatures,  one  relating  to  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments of  the  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  the  other 
relating  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  will  thus  be  observed  the 
Civil  Service  law  of  last  wint-er  accepted  and  applied  to  the  state 
service  the  principles  of  the  merit  system  which  were  in  suc- 
cussful  operation  in  the  more  important  departments  of  our 
principal  cities. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss 
at  length  the  operation  of  the  law  creating  the  fire  and  police 
boards  of  the  cities  of  the  S'?cond  and  third  classes.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  law  applies  to  some  eighteen  cities  of  the  stat« 
pos»3ssing  a  population  above  ten  thousand.  The  ^aw  was 
passed  in  1897  and  amended  in  1899.  The  principles  applied  to 
the  organization  of  these  boards  are  essentially  the  sanip  as  em- 
ployed in  the  organization  of  all  civil  service  boards.  They  are 
non-partisan  in  their  character  and  are  given  the  power  of  pre- 
paring eligible  lists  for  tjie  fire  and  police  departments  together 
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with  the  power  of  framing  rules  and  regulations  governing  ex- 
aminations and  promotions.  An  investigation  of  the  operations 
of  this  law  was  recently  i-iade  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  it  was  found  that  almost  invariably  a  decided 
improvement  and  upbuilding  of  these  two  departmentg  have 
followed  since  the  creation  of  these  local  boards,  and  that  ap- 
pointments for  political  rea^'sons  have,  in  most  instances,  prac- 
tically ceased.  Under  the  merit  system  sobriety  and  discipline 
have  followed  and  oflficial  honor  and  duty  now  vitalize  the  work 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  city  government. 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  two  civil  service  boards  exist, 
the  fire  and  police  boards,  as  noted  above.,  and  a  civil  service 
commission  which  has  the  jurisdiction  ovor  the  remaining  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government.  Naturally,  the  administration 
of  the  merit  system  in  Milwaukee  is  confronted  's^ath  far  greater 
difficulties  than  in  the  other  cities  of  the  state,  but.  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  discredit 
the  svstem,  the  evidence  indicates  that  in  the  main  it  has  worked 
well. 

While  th-ere  is  no  intention  to  urge  Civil  Service  legislation 
for  the  cities  of  the  state,  still  it  is  not  improper  at  *his  time 
to  suggest  that  the  increasing  growth  of  our  municip.THties  will 
in  the  near  future  warrant  the  application  of  the  merit  sj'stem 
tx)  the  se'ecticn  of  all  nuuiicipal  employes. 

The  most  natural  and  logical  way  in  which  to  acconiplish  this 
is  to  reorganize  the  Fire  and  Police  Conunissi oners  into  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  Commissions  and  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
to  all  municipal  employes.  And  thon,  as  in  New  York,  unify 
the  work  of  all  these  nuu^ic'ipal  commissions  by  pla<*ing  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission 
with  restricted  supervisicm. 


MKKrr  SVSTKM  AND  MILITIA  OFKU'HIKS. 

In  11)05  the  state  legislature  pfussed  three  civil  .vrvice  acts 
which  applied  the  merit  system  to  the  state  ser\'ico.  One  of 
these  acts  pertains  to  the  selection  and  promotion  of  Ibe  officials 
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of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  and  incorporates  the  main  fear 
tores  of  the  federal  service  governing  the  selection  of  officers. 
Two  features  of  this  act  that  should  be  noted  in  this  place  are, 
first,  the  method  of  appointment  and  promotion  of  the  staff  of- 
ficers which  secures  a  permanent  service,  and  acknowe^lges  the 
principles  of  promotion;  second,  the  creation  of  a  school  of  mil- 
itary instruction.  This  plan  involves,  first  a  school  of  corre- 
spondence based  upon  the  United  States  army  regulations  and 
texts  used  in  the  regular  service  and  covei-s  the  five  different 
branches  of  military  service,  administration,  infantry,  artillery, 
cavalry  and  medical.  This  school  of  correspondence  is  com- 
pulsory. The  second  feature  is  an  annual  school  of  instruction 
the  attendance  upon  which  is  also  compulsory.  With  the  infor- 
mation acquired  through  the  systematic  reading  o£  (.he  litera- 
ture directed  by  correspondence  the  officers  are  brought  to- 
gether annually  and  instructed  through  lectures  and  in  other 
ways  by  national  and  state  military  officers.  This  tends  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
guard  and  is  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  high  regard  for  the 
merit  system  entertained  by  the  adjutant  general's  il!.-partment. 

legislative  employes. 

Another  act  passed  by  the  legislature  is  of  special  interest 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  contribution  to  civil  service  legisla- 
tion. The  law  placing  the  selection  of  the  more  technical  po- 
sitions of  the  legislature  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  w'ithout  a  parallel.  The  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature, we  believe,  broke  new  ground.  The  conditions  con- 
trolling the  selection  of  legislative  positions  in  Wisconsin  ^vere 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  otlier  states,  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  legislatiare  was  for  the  introduction  of  better  things, 
and  that  if  the  merit  system  was  beneficial  for  the  stato  adminis- 
trative departments  it  would  prove  equally  beneficial  in  the  se- 
lection of  legislative  positions. 

As  a  result,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  employes,   requiring  full  hours  of  service,  permitting 
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the  employment  of  men  only,  and  finally,  requiring  the  prepara- 
tion  ot  eligible  lists  by  competitive  examinauons  lor  these  posi- 
tions by  tiie  Civil  IService  Uoninuasion.     VVe  have  here  an.    act 
unique  and  tar  reaching  in  iis  designs,     it  was  unqucstionao±>^ 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  apply  the  merit  sysi»^m  to  axi 
legislative  positions  oi  a  clerical  enaraeter,  but  uniortunatX3ly 
the  law  was  loosely  drawn,  and  upon  interpretation  the  Attor- 
ney General  held  that  it  applied  only  to  stenographic  and  cler- 
ical positions.     But  even  with  this  limitation  the  law  includetir 
the  more  important  technical  positions,  such  as  stenographers 
and  typewriters^  and  will  tend  to  relieve  the  members  of  the 
legislature  from  the  constant  pressure  of  office  seekers  incident 
to  every  legislative  session,     (ireat  credit  is  du«3  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  for  this  step.    It  was  wholly  upon  its  own  initiative, 
unheralded  and  unexpected,  and  came,  as  we  understand,  as  an 
afterthought  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  merit  principle. 

SOURCES    OF    STATE    CIVIL    SERVICE   REFORM 

}Wq  may  now  outline  the  leading  provisions  of  the  act  known 
as  the  Civil  Service  Law.  The  sources  of  this  act  were  derived 
from  the  federal  civil  service  law,  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
and  particularly  New  York.  Some  improvements  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Wisconsin  act  as  the  result  of  experience  of  other 
states,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  given  thought 
and  attention  to  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  Wisconsin  law 
is  far  more  detailed  in  its  provisions  than  similar  laws  of  other 
states.  The  legislature  not  only  put  into  the  law  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  other  states,  but  also  incorporated  the 
more  important  provisions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  framed 
by  the  state  commissions.  The  Wisconsin  act  incorporates 
therefore,  those  provisions  found  most  valuable  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  merit  system  as  worked  out  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  federal  service,  as  well  as  new  points  of  view 
suggested  by  civil  ser\'ice  experts.  As  a  result,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  Wisconsin  law  is  self-operating,  and  even  were  rules 
not  framed  by  the  Commission,  the  law  would  still  embody  a 
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merit  system,  fairly  safeguarded  and  protected  from  political 
inaiiipuialion  and  colltision. 

EXAMINATION  OP  FORMER  EMPLOYES 

One  exceptional  feature  was  incorporated  in  the  Wisconsin 
act.  We  refer  to  the  provision  requiring  a  non-oompetitive  ex- 
f.minaiion  of  the  employes  in  the  service  at  the  time  the  law  was 
passed.  The  accompanying  table  (Part  3)  shows  the  results  of 
this  examination.  The  examination  was  required  of  all  em- 
ployes in  the  competitive  class  as  a  condition  for  continuing 
in  the  service  of  the  state  longer  than  June  14,  1906.  Natur- 
ally, great  weight  was  given  to  the  judgment  of  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  under  whom  the  employes  wrved.  In 
fact,  this  formed  the  main  element  in  determining  the  right  of 
the  old  employe  to  continue  in  the  service.  The  Commission 
felt  that  a  failure  to  pass  a  written  examination  ought  not  to 
disqualify  an  employe  whose  work,  in  the  judgment  of  his  su- 
perior, was  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

In  marking  the  papers  of  the  original  employes  the  rule 
of  law  governing  promotional  examinations  was  applied.  This 
rule  provides  that  promotions  shall  be  based  upon  merit  and 
fitness,  with  due  consideration  for  seniority  and  experience. 
Guided  by  this  rule  which  seemed  to  indicate  clearly  the  legis- 
lative intent  with  reference  to  the  examination  of  persons  in  the 
service  at  the  time  the  Civil  Service  law  was  passed,  the  heads 
of  departments  were  required  to  indicate  the  standing  of  their 
employes  as  to  conduot,  habits,  initiative,  quality  and  quantity 
of  work,  punctuality,  obedience  and  attendance. 

In  some  instances  these  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments 
were  not  discriminating  and,  consequently,  of  little  value  \jo  the 
Commission.  For  instance,  one  department  reported  all  em- 
ployes as  perfect.  And  yet,  in  the  main,,  it  is  true  that  where 
the  heads  of  departments  presented  satisfactory  evidence  of 
faithful  work,  the  Commission  did  not  retire  the  employe  be- 
cause he  failed  to  pass  the  written  examination.  Retirements 
were  made  only  in  those  cases  where  the  report  of  the  heads  of 
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departments  indicated  a  neglect  of  duty  or  incompetency  on  tlio 
part  of  the  employe. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  non-competitive  examination  was  not  required  by  Islw 
of  the  employes  of  the  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 
In  fact,  these  institutions  were  treated  in  some  respects,  in  an 
exceptional  way.     For  some  years  Wisconsin  has  taken  a  front 
place  in  the  administration  of  her  state  institutions,  and  it  was 
felt  that  for  special  reasons  these  institutions  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  non-competitive  examdnation.     It  was  urged  that 
the  merit  system  already  prevailed  in  these  institutioDsi,  and  in 
view  of  that  fact  the  present  conditions  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed.    Thus  compromise  features  affecting  the  state  institu- 
tions were  incorporated  in  the  law,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  exemption  of  the  employes  from  the  non-competitive  ex- 
amination, the  right  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  make  its  own 
classification  of  employes,  and  finally,  its  power  to  dismiss  an  em- 
ploye without  a  statement  of  the  reasons  in  writing  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

rules  and  regulations 

In  view  of  the  detailed  nature  of  the  Wisconsin  act,  the 
Commission  found  some  diflBeulty  in  framing  its  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. It  was  felt  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  appoint- 
ing officers,  employes  and  the  public,  that  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  prepared,  dealing  with  matters  contained  in  the  law 
itself.  It  was  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  reproduce  in  exact 
language  the  principles  covered  by  the  act.  In  the  main  the 
rules  and  regulations  framed  by  the  Commission  relate  to  de- 
tails of  organization  and  the  classifications  of  positions  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  and  certification. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  a  given  subject  were  scattered  throughout  its  various  sec- 
tions, and  consequently,  it  was  felt  that  a  systematic  grouping 
of  all  the  provisions  relating  to  a  given  subject  under  topical 
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heads  would  be  of  great  assistance  not  only  to  the  Commission, 
but  also  to  the  appointing  officers  and  the  public.  So  ^t  will  be 
observed  that  the  rules  are  made  up  of  two  parts.  In  smaller 
print  will  be  found  the  exact  language  and  section  of  the  law 
relating  to  a  single  subject,  and  in  larger  print  will  be  found 
the  rules  framed  by  the  Commission  to  supplement  the  law,  in 
case  the  statute  did  not  fylly  cover  the  requirements  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

« 

CLASSIFICATION 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  before  the  commission  in 
framing  the  rules  and  regulations  relate  to  the  classification  of 
the  posGtions  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  certification. 
The  statute  lays  the  foundations  of  this  classification.  The  en- 
tire state  service  is  first  divided  into  the  classified  and 
UNCLASSIFIED  scrvicc.  Obviouijly  the  purpose  of  this  divis- 
ion was  to  detenitine  the  positions  that  should  be  excluded 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  the 
main,  these  included  the  judges  of  the  courts,  elective  officers, 
the  members  of  boards  or  commissions,  officers  appointed  direct- 
ly by  the  Governor,  and  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  University  and 
State  Normal  schools. 

EXEMPT  CLASS 

The  classified  service  particularly  concerns  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  This  is  divided  by  the  law  into  the  exempt, 
non-competitive,  competitive  and  labor  classes.  The  legislature 
then  placed  certain  positions  of  a  confidential  character  in  the 
exempt  class.  These  were  the  deputies,  secretaries,  and  one  ste- 
nographer for  each  officer  and  commission.  Over  these  positions 
the  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Not  only  was  the  legislature  conservative  in  its  exemptions 
but  it  prescribed  in  detail  the  procedure  which  the  Commi^ion 
must  follow  in  permitting  exemptions  in  the  future.  The  law 
has  given  the  Commission  full  power  to  make  exemptions  when, 
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in  its  judgment,  the  service  would  thereby  be  benefited,  but,   on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law  that   tJies^e 
should  be  liberally  made.     In  conformity  with  this  view    tlie 
Commission  has  been  exceedingly  conservative  in  making    ex- 
emptions. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  two  kinds  of  exemptions   pro- 
vided for: — the  exemption  of  the  position,  and  the  exemption 
ot  the  person.     The  law  prohibits  the  Commission  from  placing 
any  position  or  person  in  the  exempt  class  without  first  adver- 
tising a  public  hearing  to  which  any  citizen  may  come  and  op- 
pose or  support  the  proposed  exemption^  and  the  action  of  the 
Commission  must  be  approved  by  tbs  Governor.     The  distinc- 
tion between  the  exemption  of  the  position,  and  of  the  person 
is  to  enable  the  Commission  to  exempt  certain  persons  from  ex- 
amination, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  its  control  over  the 
selection  of  such  persons  in  the  future.     This  provision  applies 
especially  to  professional  and  technical  positions.     Thus  it  w^ili 
be  seen  that  a  loophole  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  defeating 
the  merit  system  elsewhere,  is  amply  closed  by  the  Wisconsin  act. 

We  are  confident  that  a  perusal  of  the  reasons  for  exem- 
tions,  found  in  this  report  (Part  2)  will  indicate  that  our  action 
in  this  respect  has  been  amply  justified.  Some  of  the  exemp- 
tions were  granted  because  it  was  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
state  for  persons  to  fill  certain  positions  of  a  technical  character, 
but  more  particularly  reasons  of  economy  and  specJal  fitness 
governed  our  actions  in  most  cases.  The  Commission  did  not 
grant  the  request  for  exemptions  in  all  cases.  In  some  instances, 
the  person,  and  not  the  position  was  exempted.  This  leaves  the 
Commission  in  control  of  these  positions  in  the  future.  In  some 
instances,  the  positions  were  placed  in  the  non-competitive  in- 
otead  of  the  exempt  claas.  In  this  way,  the  merit  system  is  pro- 
tected in  case  any  attempt  is  made  to  fill  the  position  for  other 
reasons  than  fitnesa  We  confidently  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  on  exemptions  has  been  closely  followed.  Some  slight  dif- 
ficulties arose  on  the  question  of  exemptions,  but  this  was  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law  by  appointing  oflScers.  In 
some  cases  the  commission  was  embarrassed  by  requests  for  ex- 
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emptiona  after  the  person  bad  been  selected,  but  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  appointing  officers  will  doubt- 
less remove  such  complications  in  the  future. 

I 
t 

NON-COMPETITIVE   CLASS 

The  purpose  of  the  non-competitive  class  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  meet  exceptional  cases  where  the  reasons  tor  ex- 
emptions are  not  present.  The  positions  are  those  requiring 
persons  of  peculiar  or  special  qualifications  which  can  not  be 
readily  discovered  by  competitive  examinations.  By  placmg  the 
position  in  the  non-competitive  class,  the  appointing  iincer  ma^r 
nominate  a  person  for  the  place  subject  to  a  non-compctitive  tA- 
amination.  The  commission  has  adopted  a  conservative  policy 
in  r^ard  to  requests  for  the  classification  of  positions  in  the 
non-competitive  class,  as  an  examination  of  (part  2)  of  this  re 
port  will  indicate. 

COMPETITIVE    CLASS 

The  competitive  class  includes  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
positions.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that  this  great  class 
shall  be  kept  intact  except  where  special  reasons  waiTant  the 
Commission  in  transfering  the  position  to  the  exempt  or  non- 
competitive classes. 

Obviously,  the  greatest  task  confronting  the  Commission  in 
dealing  with  the  competitive  class  was  to  classify  the  posdtiona 
so  that  proper  examinations  could  be  given  and  suitable  eligible 
lists  prepared.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce  a  large  number  of  po- 
sitions of  varied  duties  to  convenient  groups.  The  difficulties 
w^ere  in  many  cases  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of 
tenure  make  it  advisable  to  select  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
locality  where  the  service  is  to  be  rendered.  This  is  true  especi- 
ally of  game  wardens  and  oil  inspectors.  In  these  cases  eligible 
lists  must  be  prepared  for  special  districts. 

Most  of  the  positions,  however,  are  classified  according  to  the 
character  of  the  duties  without  regard  to  location  (Part  7).  The 
primary  aim  is  to  secure  an  eligible  list  from  which  certifications 
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can  be  made  with  assurances  of  securing  persons  of  ^tness  and 
capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  classifications  should  not  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  unduly  burden  the  examining  machinery  of 
the  Commission.  By  a  classification  according  to  duties,  proper 
certifications  can  be  made  pud  the  rights  of  the  eligibies  fully 
protected. 

The  i)olicy  of  the  examinations  is  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  competitive  class.     A  perusal  of  the  seci-ctary's  re- 
port to  this  Commission  will  show  that  the  examinations  liave 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  practical  tests  in  every  instance. 
The  object  has  been  at  all  times  to  ascertain  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition or  class  of  pofifitions  and  prepare  the  examinations  accord- 
ingly.    Another  element  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant  to  go  on  the  eligible  list  is  that  of  his  pre- 
vious experience  and  training.     This  musl  necessarily  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  examination.     The  educational  value  of 
the  merit  system  in  public  service  is  significant.     The  fact  that 
any  applicant  can  take  the  examination  with  the  feeling  that  he 
will  receive  fair  treatment  is  a  force  of  tremendous  significance 
for  the  cultivation  of  right  civic  ideals  in  the  state.     The  ten- 
dency everywhere  is  toward  efficiency  in  government.     The  ap- 
plication of  the  merit  system  is  but  one  of  the  steps  in  this  di- 
rection. 

I 

LABOR 

A  large  number  of  unskilled  positions  are  placed  in  the  labor 
class.  The  Wisconsin  law  does  not  subject  unskilled  labor  to  a 
competitive  examination,  and  the  Commission  merely  requires 
the  filling  out  of  an  application  blank  showing  good  habits  and 
ability  to  work.  In  order  to  make  the  eligible  lists  effective  tlie 
laborer  is  required  to  designate  his  preference  of  the  kind  of 
work  he  desires,  and  upon  the  basis  of  his  application  blank  is 
determined  his  fitness  to  go  on  the  eligible  list.  In  order  that 
the  better  laborera  might  secure  their  proper  places  npon  the 
eligible  list  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  labor  classes  into  two 
grades;   grade  A  to  include  those  laborers  whose   application 
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blanks  entitled  them  to  a  standing  of  *'good,"  and  grade  B  to  in- 
clude those  whose  preliminary  papers  entitled  them  to  go  on  the 
eligible  list  and  who  rank  below  good.  For  instanco,  when  a 
laborer  applies  to  the  Commission,  he  indicates  upon  his  applica- 
tion blank  whether  he  desires  a  position  ss  farmer,  painter  or 
common  laborer  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  his  application  it  is 
determined  whether  he  should  go  in  grade  A  or  B  and  is  placed 
upon  the  eligible  list  accordingly. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  TRANSFERS 

The  rules  relating  to  promoticm  need  some  explanation.  The 
Civil  Service  Law  places  special  emphasis  upon  promotions. 
Under  the  law  there  are  two  elements  which  determine  promo- 
tions, first,  a  chan«;0  of  duty  and  second,  an  increase  in  salary. 
The  difficulty  in  framing  the  rules  for  promotions  appeared  in 
the  fact  that  departments  as  a  rule  are  too  small  to  provide  any 
well  marked  gradations  of  clerical  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  felt  that  a  mere  increase  in  salary  without  a  change  in 
duty  and  responsibility  was  not  always  a  good  basis  for  promo- 
tion, but  the  law  requires  the  Commission  to  consider  this  a  suffi- 
cient reason. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  rules  for  promotion  is  the 
classification  of  the  employes  in  each  department  into  two 
grades — ^the -executive  and  ordinary  clerical  positions.  The  ex- 
ecutive positions  include  those  employes  exercising  considerable 
responsibility  while  the  lower  grades  include  those  of  a  clerical 
nature  only.  The  purpose  of  this  classification  was  to  provide 
for  the  future.  It  was  felt  that  if  promotions  to  highe^'  positions 
were  made  from  the  lower  clerical  positions  alone,  the  efficiency 
of  the  departments  might  ])e  impaired  because  the  small  salary 
of  the  lower  positions  would  frequently  attract  young  and  im- 
mature persons  who  might  make  good  clerks,  but  who  might  not 
have  sufficient  experience  and  capacity  for  service  in  *^^he  higher 
or  executive  positions.  The  Commission  felt  that  the  chief  cler- 
ical positions  should  be  open  to  the  competition  of  persons  on  the 
outside  of  the  department,  it  being  assumed  that  the  clerk  in  the 
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department  having:  the  capacity  and  experience  to  entitle  him  to 
service  in  the  higher  positions  would  be  able  to  compete  siiecess- 
f Tilly  with  those  on  the  outside  of  the  service  by  reason  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  department.  A  person  may  be 
an  excellent  clerk  in  a  subordinate  place,  and  still  be  unfit  to  as- 
sume the  responsioilities  of  a  pofidtion  requiring  the  exercise  of 
executive  talent. 

Another  reason  also  influenced  the  Commission  in  coming-   to 
this  conclusion:  it  was  felt  that  the  lower  positions  of  the  state 
service  did  not  afford  sufficient  inducement  from  the  point   of 
view  of  salary  and  opportunity  to  keep  the  employe  in  the  ser- 
vice for  any  length  of  time.     If  the  lower  grade  clerkships  were 
filled  wjth  young  and  active  persons  who  would  remain  in  the 
ser\ace  until  their  experience  enabled  them  to  obtain  In  business 
or  elsewhere  positions  more  remunerative,  and  in  keeping  with 
their  ability  and  training,  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
public  service  would  be  obtained. 

REMOVAIiS 

The  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  removals  has  lead  to  some 
misunderstanding.  It  was  not  altogether  clear  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Commission  over  removals.  The  law  provides  that  these 
may  be  made  for  cause  other  than  political  or  religious,  and  that 
a  statement  of  reasons  for  dismissal  must  be  given  to  tho  person 
dismissed,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  office  of  the  Commission. 
Presumably,  this  will  permit  of  an  answer  on  the  part  of  the 
person  removed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  state  was  r**- 
quested  as  to  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  inquiix*  into  and 
pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  for  removal.  It  iF  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  (Part  5)  that  the  Civil 
SeiTice  Commission  has  no  power  to  intercede  and  rei'istate  the 
person  removed.  It  is  held  that  the  Commission  is  an  adminis- 
trative, and  not  a  iudicial  body.  Furthermore,  any  action  of 
the  Commission,  looking  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  person  dis- 
missed, would  tend  to  destroy  that  harmony  in  the  i!eportment 
so  necessary  to  efficient  administratioi^. 
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The  check  upon  any  hasty  and  ill-considered  roTnovals  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  appointing  officer  must  como  to  the 
eligihle  list  for  a  certification  of  persons?  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion in  question,  or  in  case  he  desires  to  fill  the  positioi!  bv  pro- 
motion or  transfer  from  another  department,  the  Commission  is 
made  a  party  to  the  change.  Again,  the  appointing  offi'»ers  ore 
are  not  likely  to  exercise  this  power  Avithout  good  cause,  and  in 
case  of  any  abuse  of  this  power,  publicity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fact  that  he  must  come  to  the  eligible  list,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  ample  checks  upon  any  unjust  exercise  of  the  power  of  dis- 
missal. The  law  places  the  responsibility  fully  upon  the  ap- 
pointing officer.  This  enforces  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes in  the  departments,  and  eliminates  any  outside  influence 
which  might  tend  to  destroy  this. 

The  power  of  the  Commission  is  thus  limited  to  tlie  prepara- 
ration  of  eligible  lists  .on  the  basis  of  fitness,  and  is  not  given  the 
power  of  judicial  review  in  the  case  of  removals.  If  the  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  removals  is  not  political  or  religious,  and. 
on  its  face,  constitutCvS  a  just  cause,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  go  back  of  this  statement.  The  aggrieved  per- 
son has  a  remedy  before  the  courts  in  a  writ  of  mandamus. 

There  is  no  life  tenure  in  the  Civil  Service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  service  is  predicated  on  the  principle  of  the 
merit  tenure.  It  is  only  during  the  period  of  efficiency  that 
the  applicant  is  safeguarded  in  his  position.  The  employe  re- 
moved may  present  his  defense  in  w^riting,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  hearing  before  the  Commission. 

The  merit  principle  which  operatas  in  business  is  a  just  and 
efficient  principle  to  apply  to  public  service.  The  t'^nurc  is  as 
permanent  as  the  rules  of  efficiency  require.  We  have  retin^- 
nients  froni  the  public  service  where  the  opportunities  and  sal- 
aries outside  of  the  service  are  greater  than  those  w^thi^i  the  ser- 
vice. This  interpretation  of  the  statute  permitting  the  head?! 
of  the  departments  to  remove  for  just  caiLse  will  obviate  tlij 
adoption  of  a  legislative  policy  of  old  age  retirement. 

The  Wisconsin  law  upon  removals,  as  interpreted  })y  the  At- 
fomey  General,  is  in  harmony  with  President  Roosevelt's  order 
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affecting  removals  in  the  Federal  service.  Furthermore,  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  those  who  have  watched  the  ex- 
periences and  results  of  the  siystem  which  drives  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  power  to  review  the  facts  leading  up  to 
the  removal,  and  to  determine  whether  the  employe  ha^  been  le- 
gally removed.  The  Federal  and  Wisconsin  practice  wilj  enable 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  protect  the  merit  principle 
without  destroying  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  service,  which  is 
not  equally  true  where  hearings  are  necessary  to  removals. 

HEARINGS 

With  one  exception,  the  hearings  before  the  Commissir^n  liavv3 
been  confined  to  requests  for  a  reclassification  of  certain  posi- 
tions with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  the'exempt  or  non-competi- 
tive classes.  These  hearings  are  summarized  in  another  place 
(See  part  2). 

One  other  hearing  relating  to  the  removal  of  an  oil  inspector, 
and  the  appointment  of  another  person,  in  his  place,  wa.«  held 
by  the  Commission.  The  c^se  centered  upon  interpretation  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law,  and  the  Commission 
held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  controversy  on  the 
ground  that  the  courts  nuist  interpret  the  law.  Before  taking 
this  view,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  was  requested 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  Conuiiission  in  the  premises.  This  in- 
volved the  question  as  to  when  the  law  went  into  full  force. 
Upon  this  point  it  wa*s  held  that  the  law  did  not  go  into  full 
effect  until  December  IGth,  lOOo,  and  that  during  this  inter\-al 
of  six  months,  from  June  14th  to  December  16th,  the  Commis- 
sion's  powers  were  limited  to  the  preparation  of  rules  and  reini- 
Jations  covering  the  classification  of  positions  necessary  to  the 
full  application  of  the  law  (See  part  5). 

Tt  was  held  that  during  this  interval  the  appointing  power 
was  free  to  make  such  changes  in  the  service  as  was  deemed  ad- 
visable without  going  to  the  eligible  lists  of  the  Civil  Service 
(/ommission.     The  case  was  taken  to  the  circuit  court. 
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POLITICAL  ACTINTITY  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

The  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  political  activity  and  as- 
sessment have  led  to  some  miimnderstanding.  These  provisions 
are  directed  to  the  entire  service,  and  fall  outside  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  a  position 
to  warn  employes  who  are  inclined  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
Any  attempt  to  assess  political  employes  is  deemed  a  misde- 
meanor under  the  law,  and  punishable  accordingly. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  employes  now  serving 
in  the  departments  were  appointed  for  political  and  personal 
reas-ons,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commission  goes  there  has  been  exceedingly 
little  political  activity  on  the  part  of  those  under  ci^il  service 
rules.  The  spirit  of  the  law  has  been  generally  observed,  both 
by  ap])oiuting  officers  and  employes.  The  same  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  political  assessments.  So  far  as  the  Commission  is 
aware  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  levy  assessments  on  em- 
ployes. If  this  has  been  done,  it  is  without  the  knowlei^eo  of  the 
Commission. 

It  is  felt  that  in  the  future  political  activity  on  the  pt^rt  of  the 
employes  will  be  still  further  minimized,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  law  in  this  regard  will  be  fully  observed.  The  Commission 
has  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  proper  regard  for  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  the  attitude  of  the  employees  is  to  bo  gene-rally 
commended. 

Naturally  during  the  primary  campaign,  and  at  the  general 
election,  the  Commission  w«s  called  upon  to  define  the  trrm  "po- 
litical activity.''  As  a  result  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  requcvsted,  bearing  upon  this  subject.  It  was  held  (See 
part  5)  that  *  Apolitical  service"  as  used  in  the  law,,  wa^  the  per- 
formance of  labor  for  the  »idvancement  of  candidates  for  office, 
and  that  no  definition  could  be  laid  down  covering  all  r.r^ndition^, 
but  that  the  specific  conditions  would  govern.  It  was  held  that 
the  circulation  of  a  nomination  paper  was  the  performance  of 
political  service.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  to  abridge  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  that 

2— c.  a 
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employes  of  the  state  retain  the  right  to  express  their  opinons 
on  political  subjects,  and  even  their  preference  for  cpndidales 
for  office. 

IJSGAIi  OPINIONS  AND  DECISIONS. 

Naturally,  in  the  at)plication  of  the  law,  the  CoiiLn!lsi.ion  was 
confronted  with  some  difficulties  of  a  le^al  nature.     As  a  rejnilt 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  state  was  requested  on  these  cas<^«. 
Thc^o  opinions  are  printed  in  full  in  Part  5  of  this  report. 

The  more  important  opinions  may  be  briefly  summarK/eJ. 

The  question  arose  as  to  the  power  of  appointment  when  tht- 
governor  was  made  a  party  to  the  appointment.     The  Attorney 
General  held  that  where  the  governor  is  given  the  anpointiuir 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department,  the  po- 
sition falls  in  the  unclassified  sen^ice.    On  the  other  liaiiH,  where 
the  head  of  the  department  has  the  initiative  in  malving  the  ap- 
pointment, with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  position  falls 
in  the  classified  service  and  must  be  filled  by  competitive  exam- 
inations. 

A  similar  difficulty  arose  as  to  what  constituted  an  appoint- 
ing officer  in  certain  cases.  It  was  held  that  appointing  officers 
**are  those  who  are  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  th?ir  subor- 
dinates'' and  does  not  apply  to  those  officers  who  may  be  depu- 
tized by  their  superiors  to  make  appointments. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Control  was  given  a  i^pecial 
power  to  classify  positions  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  nnestion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  Board  of  Control  could  make  a  classifi- 
cation independent  of  the  rules  governing  the  classinc»ation  of 
the  positions  of  other  departments.  The  Attorney  Ooneral  held 
that  while  the  Board  of  Control  possessed  the  power  of  making 
its  own  classification,  still  it  must  be  exercised  in  occordance 
with  the  rules  governing  the  classification  of  positions  in  other 
department*?. 

An  important  opinion  relating  to  dismissals  held  that  the 
power  of  dismissal  rested  with  the  appointing  officer,  and  that 

the  law  did  not  give  the  Conunission  the  pow^r  to  anauj  his  <Je» 
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cision,  or  reinstate  the  dismissed  person,  except  when  the  re- 
moval was  made  for  political  or  religious  reasons,  or  that  **on  its 
face"  the  reasons  were  not  sufficient.  The  significance  of  this 
jilecision  is  disciLssed  more  fully  elsewhere. 

Under  the  power  to  make  exemptions  the  (luestion  .^j"Ose  as  to 
whether  the  Commission  could  temporarily  place  in  the  exempt 
class  a  given  position  retaining  the  ix)wor  to  reclassify  the  posi- 
tion if  deemed  advisable.  It  was  held  that  the  Commission  had 
this  power. 

The  more  important  points  covered  by  the  opinions  of  the  At- 
torney General  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  Civil  Service  law  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  su- 
l)reme  court  of  the  state  except  upon  one  jwint.  This  issue 
arose  out  of  an  interpretation  of  the  provision  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  exemptions.  In  all  other  instances  the  positions  which 
the  legislature  desired  to  exempt  -vvere  named  specifically,  and 
placed  ifi  the  exempt  class.  But  in  the  case  of  Bank  Examiner's 
department  instead  of  specifically  exempting  it,  all  departments 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature  to  create  were  ex- 
empted. The  Attorney  General  held  that  this  constitutional 
provision  did  not  recfnire  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  hoiLses  to 
create  and  organize  an  administrative  supervision,  but  por- 
tained  to  the  enactment  of  laws  governing  the.  internal  organiza- 
tion of  banks  relating  to  deposits,  reser\'es,  etc.,  and  that  the  leg- 
islature did  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

The  issue  was  brought  directly  before  the  supreme  court  in 
a  friendly  suit  in  order  to  secure  a  final  interpretation  of  the 
provision  in  dispute.  The  court  held  (See  part  5)  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislature  was  to  exempt  the  Bank  Examiner's  de- 
partment because  no  other  department  is  affected  by  the  consti- 
tutional provision  in  question. 

The  court  did  not  cover  the  question  of  expediency  but  de- 
cided only  a  law  point.  The  best  evidence  strongly  indicates 
that  the  bankers  of  the  state  favor  the  application  of  the  merit 
system  of  the  Bank  Examiner's  department.  If  thoro  is  any 
one  branch  of  the  public  service  that  should  be  removed  from 
the  prewiro  Qf  politics,  it  is  this  department.    There  is  ro  quesr 
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tion  of  the  ability  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  *^eeure  ex- 
cellently qualified  pei'sons  for  the  work  of  that  office. 

IX)CAIi  EXAMINERS 

One  of  the  jiriniary  purposcvs  of  this  act  is  to  make  it  easy  and 
inexpensive  for  all  applicants  to  take  the  examinations.  For 
this  reason  it  was  provided  that  examinations  should  be  held 
in  each  assembly  distiict  of  the  state,  and  where  an  assembly 
district  was  made  up  of  more  than  one  county  an  examination 
should  be  held  at  each  countv  seat  in  that  district. 

This  necessitated  the  organization  of  local  examinioer  boards 
to  conduct  these  examinations.  It  was  impossible  for  the  office 
at  ^Mladison  to  do  this  work  for  the  reason  that  the  examinations 
must  be  held  in  most  instances  at  the  same  time.  ^\s  a  result 
the  Commission  decided  to  create  a  board  of  local  examiners 
for  each  examination  center.  The  selection  of  the  place  for 
holding?  the  examinations  was  detemiined  largely  with  reference 
to  transportation  facilities.  At  each  place,  upon  re^'om  ]«''•<• 
tion  of  members  of  the  letrislature  for  each  assembly  ♦li-^^rict,  co- 
operatint;  with  the  senator,  an  examining  board  of  three  mem- 
bers was  created.  In  almost  ever>'  instance  a  scho(^lman,  fa- 
miliar with  holding  examinations,  was  made  one  of  the  memb'^rs. 
The  law  did  not  empower  the  Committee  to  compensate  the  lo- 
cal examiners  for  their  work  and  as  a  result  actual  '^xpenses 
onlv  have  been  allowed.  Whilo  the  labors  of  the  office  of  the 
Commission  will  be  to  some  extent  increased  yet  we  believe,  how 
ever,  that  this  feature  of  the  law  is  to  be  commended  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  dollars  in  pjoinj?  to  some  point  to  take  an  ex 
amination  with  the  pos«?ibility  of  a  failure  in  passinj:  or  of 
never  beinp:  certified  would  prevent  much  material  from  eoni- 
petinjr.  Throucrh  this  provision  a  body  of  three  hundred  thirty 
])ei'sons  in  diflfi^rent  pai'ts  of  the  state  is  rendering  excellent 
and  enthusiastic  service  to  the  Commission  in  conducting  the 
examinations  and  in  jrivinir  other  valuable  assistan'*e  in  makini^ 
u])  the  elijrible  lists.  One  member  of  the  local  board  of  exam- 
inere  is  designated  as  the  local  supervising  examiner,  and  is  in 
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almost  every  instance  a  schoolman.  The  local  exami:ier9  receive 
no  compensation,  but  have  accepted  as  a  matter  of  citizenship. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  surprising  as  well  as  gratifyinc:  to  note  th^ 
number  of  influential  men  who  have  accepted  appoini;!nents  to 
the  local  examining  boards. 

■ 

EXPENSES 

The  leg'islative  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10.^000)  per  annum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  is 
ample  although  the  period  covered  by  this  report  invovH'^ed  un- 
usual labors.  There  were  unusual  expenses  of  a  cleri'^a]  nature 
in  organizing  the  office  of  the  Commission,  but  more  especially 
in  conducting  the  non-competitive  examinations  fr>r  the  em- 
ployes who  were  in  the  stjite  s>eiTice  at  the  time  the  law^  wa.s 
passed.  In  the  secretaiy's  report  to  the  Commissi(^n  mil  b? 
found  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses  for  tin?  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1906.  It  will  be  observed  that  asidi^  /*rom  th-^^ 
per  diem  salaries,  and  expenses  of  the  (yommission  ind  the  Sec- 
retaiy,  the  principal  expenses  are  for  extra  stenos^niphic  and 
clerical  help,  and  for  reader's  of  examination  papei*s. 

We  desire^  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  auotlier  phase  c»r 
the  question  of  expenses.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  state, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  resulted 
in  ec(momy.  This  has  been  bi'oujiht  about  in  three  ways.  h\ 
the  first  place  it  has  insured  to  the  state  the  time,  enei'i^y  and  at- 
tention of  many  employees,  who  in  certain  seasons  would  doubt- 
less have  been  away  from  their  departments  engaged  in  political 
work.  A  casual  comparison  of  the  dei)artments,  before  and  after 
the  Civil  Service  Law  was  passed,  by  any  one  familia!*  '^^ith  botl'i 
conditions  would  funiish  ample  evidence  of  the  changed  situa- 
tion, and  w-ould  indicate  the  greater  attentiveness  and  effici- 
ency of  the  employees.  This  will  increase  in  the  futui'c.  It 
means  more  and  better  w^ork.     It  is  a  jwsitive  economy 

In  the  second  place  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  certify 
to  all  pay  rolls  before  they  can  be  paid  has  in  many  cases  pre- 
vented the  padding  of  the  rosttvr.     There  are  times  when  the 
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appointing  offiwr  is  urfreil  for  political  and  pcrsjnal  reiiwons  to 
take  on  certain  pi'csons  when,  in  fact,  they  are  not  iiiTdfd  in 
the  worV.  of  the  department.  The  fact  that  irregular  appoint- 
meuta  can  he  detectwl  by  tlie  (.kvni mission,  and  that  a  refusal  *o 
certify  to  these  throws  the  expense  on  the  appointing  ofBt'tr 
without  relief,  has  saved  the  state  a  considerable. sum  I'f  nioiu'v. 
In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  appointing  officer  miLst  enme  to  the 
eligible  lists  of  the  Uommihsion  for  his  applicants  still  further 
acts  as  a  deterring  factor  in  making  nnncccessary  appoiiitiiient.-<. 
It  removes  tlte  prcssui-e  of  personal  and  political  njasons  for 
making  such  appointmentji,  and  has  resnltwl  in  a  pcsitive  sav- 
ing to  the  stat','. 

A  third  economy  has  nsulted  in  saving  the  ♦inie  and 
thotiji^ht  t>f  the  appointing  officer  for  the  woi-k  of  his  nflfiee,  iiii- 
distiirbed  by  the  petty  annoytuiccs  of  office  seekers.  !;>  scm:*.' 
of  the  de]iartments  a  considerable  correspondence  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  applications  for  places  In  the  state  services^ 

While  it  is  not  ))ossil>le  to  reduce  tu  a  tinancial  stat^nieut  the 
economies  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  law  in  these 
rospix'ts,  it  is  nevert,lielcss  obvious  that  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  appointing  officers  i.-  made  by 
reason  of  the  I'clief  which  it  gives  to  them  in  the  scV-ction  of 
employes.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  considerable  time  and  ener- 
gy were  given  by  the  apjjointing  officer  to  cor respon donee,  and 
in  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  fo'-  places  in 
their  departments.  The  Civil  Ser\'ice  law  relieves  Ih.'m  from 
political  embarrassment,  as  well  as  safeguards  them  from  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  these  matters. 

DiSTRIBUTION  OF  APPLICANTS  AND  APPOINTEES 

The  tables  prescntod  by  the  Secrotarj'  (see  Part  3)  shov; 
that  the  applicants  and  appointees  are  widely  di'lributed 
throughout  the  state.  Tliis  is  doubtless  due  to  the  ea«;  with 
which  the  applicants  can  take  the  examination  by  reasin  of  ex- 
amination centei-s.  A  comparison  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  applicants  and  appointees  uucfcr  Civil  Service  rules 
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compare  most  favorably  with  the  same  distribution  before  the 
Civil  Service  law  went  into  effect.  It  was  generally  urged  tliat 
previous  to  this  the  appointments  were  concentrated  in  certain 
localities.  Whatever  tnith  this  observation  may  contain  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  all  parts  of  the  state  are  now  well  repre- 
sent43d,  and  a  condition  w4iich  has  followed  naturally,  a')d  with- 
out any  conscious  attempt  to  bring  it  about  on  the  port  of  the 
Comraissiim.  It  is  due  to  the  large  number,  of  examination 
centers,  and  the  desire  of  many  citizens  to  secure  positions  in  the 
state  service. 

One  interesting  and  valuable  fact  has  resulted  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Commission  in  securing  its  eligible  lists.  It  has 
bcon  generally  asserted,  and  with  some  show  of  plausi}»ility,  that 
the  Commission  could  never  succeed  in  interesting  the  proper 
talent  in  the  high  grade  positions.  On  this  ground  many  ex- 
emptions were  ui'ged  and  the  C/ommission  was  in  d<)ubt  as  to 
what  policy  should  be  pursued.  And  while  our  experience  has 
been  limited,  still  it  is  sufficient  to  reassure  us  in  the  attitude 
taken  that  well  (pialified  persons  would  compete  for  the  high 
grade  pasitions.  In  fact  w^e  have  had  the  opposite  experience. 
We  have  had  more  difficulty  in  securing  eligible,s  l\)r  the  low 
than  for  the  high  grade  positions.  Every  examination  for  the 
high  grade  positicm  has  called  forth  a  large  numl)er  of  good  ap- 
plicants where  the  salary  was  coimnens'urate  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  In  fact  the  salary  is  the 
key  to  the  situation,  and  will  determine  in  most  in^'trmc^es  the 
character  of  the  applicants 

veteran  clause 

The  Civil  Service  law  of  Wisconsin  is  not  as  liberal 
toward  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  as  the  similai-  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  But  the  provision  of  the  law 
received  the  approval  of  thos-e  high  in  the  councils  of  the  vet- 
erans. The  law  extends  to  the  Commission  the  power  to  grant 
veterans  certain  considerations.  As  a  result  the  Commission 
has  ruled  that  when  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  secures  a  place 
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an  the  eligible  list  to  his  marking  shall  be  added  five  per  cent. 
(5  %).  This  puts  his  name  in  a  more  favorable  place  on  tlie  list 
of  eligiblea 

CONFroENTIAL  RELATIONS 

Considerable  emphasis  by  appointing  officers  has  been  laid 
upon  the  contention  that  certain  positions  are  of  a  confidential 
character,  and  consequently  should  be  exempt.  It  appearcni  to 
the  Commission  that  this  assumption  is  in  most  cases  entirely  nn- 
warranted.  Every  position  carries  with  it  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  and  secrecy.  At  least,  official  affairs  slioulrl  not  hv 
discussed  in  public  places. 

But  still,  very  little  public  business  is  of  a  strictly  confi- 
dential nature.  The  only  truth  in  the  contention  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  employes  shall  be  loyal  to  the  instructions  of  his  super- 
vising officer.  The  work  of  a  stenographer  is  probably  the  most 
confidential  of  all  public  -employments.  Any  stenogmpher  who 
would  divulge  office  affairs  could  not  long  continue  in  any  posi- 
tion of  trust. 

It  is  urged  that  financial  positions  are  peculiarly  confiden- 
tial. This  contention  has  little  foundation.  The  checks  in  our 
public  service  are  such  that  any  violation  of  confident*,  or  any 
failuix?  to  obsei'\^e  the  rules  of  official  propriety,  won'd  be  read- 
ily discovered,  and  would  lead  to  speedy  dismissal.  The  aim  is 
to  secure  efficiency  and  official  rectitude  in  the  disc^liarge  of  the 
public  business,  and  these  qualities  can  be  obtained  qnile  as 
readily  through  competitive  examinations  as  thronjrb  personal 
appointments.  There  is  v^ry  little  public  business  that  is  so  se- 
cret and  confidential  a.s  to  re(iuire  exemptions  from  competitive 
examinations.  Public  business  is  public  not  private,  and  exemp- 
tions of  positions  on  the  ground  that  the  official  reladonship  is 
cx)nfidential,  leads  quite  as  often  to  inefficiency  and  cx)llusiox, 
r  •  it  docs  to  conditions  thac  promote  the  welfare  of  [ho  service, 
a  (!  •jfojruard  the  public  interest.  It  would  indeed  be  a  raiv 
(:•":!!  rence  to  find  a  i)ei'son  so  void  of  honor  or  loyalty  as  to 
violate  any  confidence  that  might  spring  from  his  re^-^tion.ship 
with  his  sup(*rior  officer. 
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A  recent  investigation  of  defalcations  and  embezzlements  in  the 
Federal  Service  was  nndei-taken  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
branch  of  the  Federal  Service,  namely :  those  appointed  without 
competitive  examination,  or  those  under  Civil  Service  rules,  was 
more  guilty  of  these  offences.  The  residts  of  this  investigation 
show  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pei^ons  appointed  outside 
of  the  Civil  Service  rules  ,have  embezzled  and  defaulted  than 
those  appointed  from  the  eligible  lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

These  statistics  are  significant  because  of  the  contention  that 
the  safest  method  of  securing  honest  officials  in  especially  respon- 
sible positions  is  to  permit  the  appointing  officer  to  select  them 
unhampered  by  Civil  Serv^ice  rules.  Investigation  shows  that  this 
position  is  not.  tenable. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ^VORK. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  a  secretary'  and  stenographer, 
and  left  the  Conunission  to  emi)l()y  such  additional  li'lp  as  the 
work  re(iuired.  The  Wisconsin  law  is  based  uix)n  a  different 
theory  apparently  than  the  iav/s  of  other  states.  In  tho^c  states 
I)osses3i ng  Civil  Servic*e  Commissions,  the  members  are  highly 
salaried,  and  are  obviously  expected  to  give  large  atti^ntion  to 
the  work  of  the  office. 

The  Wisconsin  Commission  on  the  other  hand  only  receives 
a  nominal  per  diem  compensation,  and  is  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred davs  of  service.  Naturallv  the  clerical  work  of  the  office 
must  b'3  super\-ised  by  the  Secretary^  leaving  to  the  Commission 
the  questions  of  general  policy.  For  this  reason  the  Commission 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  seLsiction  if  its  office  force,  real- 
izing that  many  delicate  quest-ions  involving  the  Conunission  col- 
lectively and  individually,  would  arise  daily  which  the  Com- 
mission could  not  promptly  ccmsider.  If  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Service  Conmii.ssion  is  to  be  successful,  absolute  fairness  must 
pervade  its  examinations  and  certifications.  Alertnej?;s  must  be 
exercised  in  detecting  any  attempt  to  evade  the  law.  For  this 
reason  the  position  of  Seci'etaiy  t^)  the  Commission  is  one  of  pe- 
culiar delicacy,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in 
meeting  daily  questions.     The  work  of  the  office  involves  a  mass 
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of  details  which  must  be  thoroughly  systematized.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  the  Commas^ion  conmiends  the  administtat-ion  of 
its  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  E.  Doty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Our  work  has.  so  far,  covered  a  transitional  period  from 
the  regime  of  filling  officet?  for  personal  and  political  reasons  to 
a  policy  of  filling  them  on  a  basis  of  merit.  Our  jjolicy  is  now 
asuming  a  normal  and  stable  condition.,  and  the  period  of  read- 
justment is  well  nigh  over. 

The  Commission  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  carryixg 
out  the  provisions  of  the  lav/  in  reference  to  certificatir,ns.  Hy 
reason  of  our  position  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  ^^ervico  jis 
a  Avhole  have  come  to  our  attention,  and  to  which  we  de.*<ire 
briefly  to  refer. 

In  tho  first  place,  a  casual  examination  will  indicate  that 
some  of  the  departments  are  not  amply  provided  for  «n  the  way 
of  employees,  and  that  in  order  to  perform  satisfiictorily  the 
work  of  the  departments  it  has  be(Mi  found  nei*essar\''  t*^  eliange 
the  employes  from  the  work  as  indicated  by  their  titl-^s,  to  en- 
tirely  different   duties    (appendix   ).     For   iuhtanee,    in 

some  of  the  departments  pei*h*ons  perform  the  duti^N  of  clerk 
and  steiiographor,  while  legally  holding  the  position  o"  janit<)r 
or  messenger. 

In  the  second  place  there  seems  to  be  no  well  defined  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  in  the  state  service.  Positions  of  similar 
grad*s  leceive  in  the  various  departments  wide  differences  in 
salar>^  In  some  instances  persons  receiving  low  salr.ries  are 
worked  to  full  capacity,  while  those  receiving  high  s>>laries  may 
be  doing  merely  a  nominal  service.  Because  of  the  direct  bear- 
ing of  these  two  condit'ions  ujwn  the  work  of  this  Commission, 
we  desire  to  suggest  that  a  readjustment  of  the  work  and  salaries 
in  some  of  the  departmenis  would  lead  to  a  gr3ater  t^ffieieney 
and  economy  in  the  service  as  a  whole.  These  discrepancies  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  state  service,  and  are  the  I'esiilt  of  legisla- 
tion of  Jong  standing,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  biir.iness  in 
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these  departments,     ^kese  conditions  can  be  easily  roiiiedied  by 
a  reorganization. 

The  Civil  Service  law  covers  so  completely,  and  pruards  so 
thorouofhly,  the  merit  principle  that  there  is  little  to  s^ijrgest  In 
the  way  of  its  improvement.  One  or  two  changes,  however, 
might  be  suggested  at  this  time.  These  relate  mainly  to  the  Vo-' 
cal  examiners.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  provision  oT  the  law 
establishing  a  large  number  of  local  examining  points  through- 
out the  state.  It  affords  the  applicants  an  opportuni^^y  to  take 
the  examination  without  great  expense  and  loss  of  tiai^. 

It  has,  however,  occurred  to  the  Commission  that  the  same 
objects  could  be^  secured  by  reducing  the  nvunber  of  examina- 
tion centers.  In  all  probability,  an  examination  hell  at  each 
county  heat,  or  in  each  senatorial  district  would  amply  jr-erve  all 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  economical  to  iW  state. 

While  the  Commission  has  the  power  to  compensate*  the  lo- 
cal examiners  for  their  work  in  conducting  the  local  (examina- 
tions, the  appropriation  given  to  the  Commission  is  nor  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  do  this.  By  reducing  the  number  o^  local  ex- 
amining points, .  however,  a  reasonable  per  diem  allowance  could 
be  given  the  local  examiners.  We  are  of  opinion  thai  this  is 
advisable. 

One  of  the  serious  questions  before  the  Commission  in  its 
current  work  is  to  get  the  information  concerning  the  exam- 
inations effectively  before  the  public.  Our  expenenc^  indicates 
that  this  can  be  more  effectively  done  through  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  than  by  means  of  the  posters.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
we  would  recommend  a  small  additional  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  advertising  the  examinations. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  state  service  in  regard  to  length  of  time  granted  to  employes 
for  sickness.  It  has  occurred  to  this  Commission  that  the  statute 
should  be  explicit  on  this  subject.  Instances  have  come  to  our 
attention  of  the  granting  of  sick  leaves  on  full  pay  for  several 
months.  Since  we  musl  certify  to  these  pay  rolls  we  have  a  direct 
interest  in  this  question.  Whatever  the  law  may  be,  a  loose  prac- 
tice has  grown  up  in  the  various  departments  in  regard  to  sick 
leave.    A  reasonable  limit  should  be  assigned  by  statute  and  not 
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left  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
We  would  suggest  that  a  maximum  limit  for  sick  leaves  be  £i:xe<i 
by  statute  in  addition  to  the  regular  vacations  allowed  to  tlie 
employes  by  each  department. 

These  suggestions  are  not  especially  vital  to  the  working'  of 
the  law  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  chang«9s  ir  the  ia.\v 
itself  at  this  time  that  are  essential  to  its  working.  Further  ex- 
perience may  reveal  needed  legislation. 

RECOGNITION 

In  closing,  we  desire  to  express  to  the  appoinlhijr  officers 
our  appreciation  of  the  assistance  and  co-operation  reiuiered  ii>> 
in  putting  the  Civil  Service  Law  into  operation.  In  almost 
every  respect  they  have  given  us  the  most  cordial  co -ope ration, 
and  as  a  result,  have  removed  many  difficulties  that  v;<-  might 
have  encountered. 

We  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  helpful  sraggestions  of 
the  State  Civil  Service  and  the  National  Civil  Servie*?  Reform 
Associations  in  the  preparation  of  the  rules,  and  in  the  solution 
of  technical  points  arising  in  the  adminstration  of  the  law. 

Especially  do  we  desire  to  expi-ess  our  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  rendered  us  by  the  local  examiners  throughout  the 
state.  Serving  without  compensation,  they  have  K^j'oUv  anil 
generously  given  their  time  and  careful  attention  to  Ww  suiK*r- 
vision  of  the  examinations  in  their  districts,  and  havt*  i4so  ren- 
dersd  valuable  service  in  furnishing  desirable  information  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions  iv  +he  state 
service. 

The  state  press  has  also  rendered  us  valuable  aid  in  giving 
publicity  to  our  examinations.  Without  this  generous  assist- 
ance it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Commission  to  reaoh  nM  parts 
of  the  state,  and  to  make  widely  known  the  informatioi'  ^x)neern- 
ing  vacancies  in  the  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  E.  Sparlino, 
t.  j.  cctnninouam, 
Otto  Gapfron. 
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Madison,  Wis..  December  1,  1906. 
To  the  SUvtx^  Civil  Service  Commission : 

(tEntlemen:  I  have  the  honor,  at  your  direetion,  to  sub- 
mit the  following?  report  for  the  year  ending?  December  1.  1906. 
The  Civil  Service  Law  has  been  in  practical  operation  since  the 
formal  adoption  of  your  rules  and  r<?f>nlations  on  December  15th, 
1905,  a  period  of  less  than  one  .year.  During  that  time  the  ma- 
chinerj''  for  which  the  law  provides,  has  been  gradually  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  and  institutions  affect- 
ed by  it.  This  process  of  adjustment  is  by  no  means  complet-ed, 
and  this  report  musi;  necessarily  be  taken  merely  as  a  report  of 
progress. 

Early  in  December  preparation  was  made  for  the  competi- 
tive examination  of  candidates  for  positions  in  the  classified 
service  and  also  for  the  non-competitive  examination  required- 
by  law  of  original  employes.  Since  that  time  four  general  com- 
petitive examinations  have  been  held.  The  first  was  held  on 
January  6,  1906;  the  second  on  March  10th;  the  third  on  June 
16;  and  the  fourth  on  September  22nd.  In  addition  to  these 
four  general  competitive  examinations  the  department  has  ex- 
amined 366  original  employes  in  the  competitive  class  entitled 
to  noncompetitive  examination,  and  has  held  two  general  com- 
petitive examinations  for  the  position  of  stenographer  one  spe- 
cial competitive  examination  for  superintendent  of  construction, 
three  special  competitive  examinations  for  the  position  of  oil  in- 
spector, and  five  special  competitive  examinations  for  the  pos* 
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tion  of  deputy  game  warden.  By  means  of  these  examinations 
52  eligible  lists  have  been  prepar»3d  from  which  125  appoint- 
ments to  permanent  positions  have  been  made  on  pro])ation,  and 
23  temporary  appointments  have  been  made  from  the  eligible 
lists. 

A  complete  tabulated  stiitement  showing  the  number  of  ex- 
aminations held,  number  of  applications  received,  number  who 
passed  and  number  who  failed,  appears  elsewhere  in  Uiis  report. 
See  Part . 

The  following  financial  statement  sho\\'S  what  this  work  lias 
cost  the  stAte : 


« 


STATEMENT   OF   EXPENDITURE    CIIARGRABIJ5  TO   THE   APPROPRIATION^ 
OF  $10,000   FOR   THE   FISCAL  YEAH   ENDING   JUNE   30tH,    1906. 

S.  E.  Sparling,  Commissioner,  salary  and  expenses.  $553  86 
T.  J.  Cunningham,  Commissioner,  salary  and  ex- 

pen)3e6    , 1373  97 

Otto  GaflPron,  Commissioner,  salary  and  expenses..  1189  82 
F.  E.  Doty,  Secretary  and  Chi-ef  Examiner,  salary 

<and  expenses    2404  03 

J.  M.  Sexton,  Chief  Clerk,  salary  and  expenses 1063  78 

Margaret  Smethurst,  Clerk,  salarj--   66  00 

Anna  Lorigan.  Clerk,  salary 170  50 

Caroline  B.  Greig,  stenographer,  salary 555  00 

Katherino  Houghton,  stenographer,  salary   9  00 

Agnes  Esser,  stenographer,  salary 30  50 

Ruby   Peek,  stenographer,   salary 61  33 

Jessie  Upfield,  stenographer,  salarj*^ 5  00 

Olga  Olson,,  stenographer,  salary 124  00 

C.  II.  Dietz,  Reader,  salary 40  00 

H.  S.  Knight,  Reader,  sa-ary 156  75 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Pr.?ston,  Reader,  salary 222  83 

A.   II.   Lamheek,  Reader,  salary 24  25 

Emil  Olbrieh,  Reader,  salary 15  00 

^lary  McGovem,  Reader,  salary 12  00 

Geo.  Bunsa,  Reader,  salary , 83  7il 
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F.  L.  Fawcett,  Reader,  salaiy 206  25 

W.  H.  Shepard,  Reader,  salary. 7  51) 

E.  B.  Smith,  Reader,  salary 9  00 

Local  Examiners,   Expenses 89  73 

Callahan  &  Co.,  Book 5  00 

Cood  Government,.   Subscription 1  00 

Free  Press,   Advertising 7  00 

Ilicks  Trinting  Co.,  Adveilihiing 5  30 

Superior  Telegram,   Advertising 2  40 

The  Chronicle  Company,  Advertising 7  35 


Total  expenditure   ^r S  501  90 

recommendations. 

In  the  administration  of  tl:o  law  perplexing  (iueKi!:)ns  must 
frequently  arise,  but  the  one  that  presses  for  immediate  solu- 
tion is  that  of  so  adjusting  the  examining  machinery  as  to  se- 
cure with  efficiency  and  promptness  the  best  available  ^nmdidatcs 
for  the  sen^ice  of  the  state  when  such  service  is  iu\(lcd.  A 
brief  discussion  of  this  subje<».t  follows  under  the  headings;  ad- 
vertising and  examinations. 

Adverlismg.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  widely  infcirination 
concerning  vacancies  is  advertised  the  larger  will  be  tbe  number 
of  d'3sirable  candidates'.  Examinations  have  thus  far  been  a<.i- 
vertisx^d  by  means  of  posters  mailed  to  poHt  offices,  libraries,  lo- 
cal examiners  and  town  clerks.  Notices  have  also  been  mailed 
to  newspapers  with  the  request  that  such  notices  be  given  pui)- 
licity  as  news  items.  A  large  number  of  the  newspai)ei"s  have 
complied  with  this  request  and  have  published  those  notices  gra- 
tis. It  appears  from  the  Cv^rrespondence  that  the  latte.*  method 
of  advertising  has  accomplished  far  more  than  has  the  issuance 
of  i^stei-s  in  bringing  forthcoming  examinations  to  ilie  notice 
of  interested  candidate's.  Ko  long  as  the  press*  of  tho  state  con- 
tinues t^  'extend  this  coui-tesv  there  will  be  little  ditTieultv  in  ac- 
curing  at  a  reasonable  expenditure  a  sufficient  number  of  can- 
(Jicjf^tes  i'or  the  better  paying  positions;  but  without  the  support 
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of  the  newspapers  in  this  work  the  office  would  doubtless  be  seri- 
ouslv  embarrassed. 

Examinations.  In  the  preparation  of  examination  questions, 
when  the  work  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
go  outside  of  this  office  for  assistance.,  little  difficulty  was  found 
in  getting  aid  from  competent  persons  in  the  sei'\ico  i^f  the  slate. 
However,  if  the  examiner  could  at  times  employ  the  services  i-J: 
experts,  not  in  the  ssi'vace  of  the  state  and  if  a  small  fund  could 
be  set  aside  to  provide  for  such  emergencies  it  would  be  desir- 
able. 

Local  Boards.  In  the  actual  work  of  conducting  examina- 
tions, there  are  at  present  111  local  boards,  one  for  each  assembly 
district  and  one  for  each  district  where  the  district  comprist* 
more  than  one  county.  These  boards  make  the  necessary  pr?lini- 
inarj'  local  arrangements  for  forthcoming  examinatiou^\  receive 
questions  and  supplies  from  the  (.-ommission,  remain  on  duty 
during  the  day  of  the  examination  {us  long  as  it  lasts:,  collect 
papers  written  by  the  candidates  and  return  them  to  the  Com- 
mission. For  this  work  no  compensation  is  provided.  Their 
tenure  of  office  depends  upon  their  good  natun?.  Should  these 
local  boards  become  weary  of  the  work  and  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  further  duty,  it  is  not  uni'easonable  to  prophesy  that  the 
time  imiy  come' when  this  work  must  fall  into  the  hand}»  of  in- 
competent men,  or  men  of  an  inferior  st-anding  in  llu*  commu- 
nity. In  any  event,  it  is  not  a  i)leasant  task  to  ask  favors  of 
this  kind,  in  behalf  of  the  st^ite,  from  citizens  of  the  v^^tate  who 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  the  time  re<:iuired;  yet  the  pi-esen*:  arrange- 
ment compels  it.  Provided  the  number  of  examinati{;n  centers 
is  not  too  1*1  rge,  an  appropriation  of  $1500  per  annum,  set  aside 
for  the  compensjition  of  local  examiners,  would  prevent  this  em- 
barrassment and  would  insure  prompt  and  efficient  F'^rx'ice  and 
longer  tenure. 

There  are  doubtless  objections  to  reducing  the  number  of  ex- 
aminati(m  centers.  The  present  arrangement  brintr?  the  exam- 
ination closer  to  candidates  and  opens  it  t>o  a  larger  n  imbcr  ih 
oersons.    But  it  consumes  a  dav^s  time  of  from  one  to  three  men 

■r 

in  each  assembly  district  for  each  examination.     If  local  exam* 
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iners  were  paid  a  reasonable  per  diem  for  sfervices  actually  ren- 
dered, and  if  the  number  of  local  examiners  were  not  so  large 
as  to  make  it  a  somewhat  doubtful  policy  to  do  so,  it  might  be 
feasible  to  place  a  larger  burden  of  responsibility  upon  them. 
In  selecting  candidates  for  certain  positions  where  oral  tests 
and  tests  for  physical  skill  and  endurance  should  be  applied, 
the  candidate  must  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  examiner. 
In  the  examination  for  game  wardens,  for  instance,  5t  should  bo. 
shown  that  a  candidate  can  swim,  row  a  boat,  handle  fire  arms 
eflfectively,  and  that  he  possesses  a  personality  that  will  make 
him  an  eflfiicient  officer.  In  the  examination  of  guards  for  the 
state  prison  there  should  be  tests  of  strength  agility  j:nd  marks- 
manship. Candidates  for  positions  in  mechanical  trai^.cs  should 
demonstrate  ability  through  work  actually  performed.  An  ex- 
aminer should  take  such  st^ps  in  an  examination  as  any  officer 
or  business  man  might  deem  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  merit  and  fitness  of  candidates,  but  with  so  large  a 
number  of  examination  centers,  and  with  unpaid  examiners  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  such  examinations  in  the  man- 
ner above  indicated. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  success  of  an  examination 
depends  upon  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  pre- 
pared and  carried  through,  the  law  limits  this  office  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  $2000  per  annum  for  clerk  hire  and  services  of 
readers  and  examiners.  This  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
the  best  results.  An  analysis  of  the  accompanying  financial 
statement  shows  that  while,  during  the  first  year  the  inclusive 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  not  exhausted,  the  sum  of  $2,000, 
specified  for  clerk  hire  and  examiners,  was  all  expended.  This 
restriction  is  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  and  shoald  be  re- 
moved. 

title  op  position  vs.  duties. 

Special  Cases.    In  the  non-competitive   examination   of   ori- 
ginal employes  it  was  found  that  the  statutory  designation  of 
certain  positions  in  the  service  does  not  coincide  with  the  service 
3— C.  S. 
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performed.     In  such  cases,  it  was  diflScult  in  the  examination  to 
conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law  which  provides  that  ''no  person 
shall  be  appointed  or  employed  under  any  title  not  appropriate 
to  the  duties  performed/'    Where  it  was  found  that  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  would  work  an  injustice  and  interfere 
with  the  needs  of  the  service,  by  interrupting  the  successful 
administration  of  a   department,   the  non-competitive  examin- 
ation was  made  to  conform  to  the  duties  which  custom  has  **s- 
tablished.     Exceptional  instances  of  this  sort  are  herein  enumer- 
ated, with  the  suggestion  that  legislative  action  be  taken,  in  such 
manner  as  may  best  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  service,  to  make  the 
title  of  all  statutory'  positions  inclusive  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  Gincral.  The  increase  in  the  business 
of  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  has  made  it  necessary  for 
that  office  to  provide  for  additional  stenographic  £orvices  since 
the  various  positions  in  that  office  were  created.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  the  position  of  messenger,  compensation 
$720  per  annum,  is  filled  by  a  competent  stenographer,  >»nd  the 
duties  of  messenger  are  perfomied,  either  by  the  clerk  o'*  by  the 
janitor. 

Office  of  the  State  Treasurer.  In  the  office  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer, the  actual  service  rendered  by  the  mailing  clerk,  salary 
$1200  per  annum,  occupies  less  than  half  of  the  time  of  a  com- 
petent employe.  The  title  of  mailing  clerk  should  Iv  so  ex- 
tended as  to  make  it  possible  to  assign  additional  duties  of  a  cler- 
ical nature. 

Office  of  Ithc  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed, the  duties  and  responsibilities  and  quantity  of  work  as- 
signed to  the  various  employes,  would  doubtless  show  ♦hat  a  re- 
adjustment of  salaries  and  titles  should  be  made. 

Office  of  State  Supe7*uitendent.  In  recent  years  it  appears 
that  the  State  Superintendent  has  found  it  necessary  1o  assign 
to  the  position  of  mailing  clerk,  salary  $1000  per  annum,  the 
duties  of  a  stenographer.  The  incumbent  is  certified  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  complete  amount  of  compensation  a««- 
signed  by  law  but  under  special  private  agreement  with  the  su- 
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perintendent,  has  from  time  to  time  returned  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent all  money  received  from  the  state  in  excess  of  $60.00 
per  month,  and  the  money  thus  refunded  has  been  usod  to  em- 
ploy an  additional  clerk  whose  name  does  not  appear  upon  the 
pay  roll  and  whose  sel'3ction  is  therefore  not  made  subject  to  the 
Civil  Service  rules.  The  title  of  this  position  should  be  changed; 
and,  if  the  salary  is  larger  than  is  necessary,  it  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  actual  amount  retained  by  the  incumb3Qt.  It  is 
probable  that,  vnth  the  increased  responsibilities  and  multifari- 
ous duties  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent  in  recent  years, 
additional  clerical  force  is  needed  and  that  it  should  be  provided 
for  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  above  arrangement  unnecessary. 

The  janitor  employed  in  the  above  named  office  and  appointed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  property  under  the  provisions 
of  section  418,  laws  of  1901,  is  also  performing  the  duties  of 
messenger  and  mailing  clerk.  If  additional  duties  of  a  clerical 
nature  were  not  assigned  to  the  janitor  additional  janitorial  ser- 
vice in  other  departments  could  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  designation  of  the  position  of  index  and  filing  clerk  in 
the  same  office,  created  by  section  170  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
compensation  $1000  per  annum,  is  ijot  inclusive  of  the  services 
now  actually  performed  by  the  incumbent  who  is  an  expert  ste- 
nographer and  combines  with  the  duties  of  index  and  filing  clerk, 
those  of  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Office  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  in  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  a 
large  expansion  in  the  number  of  inspectors  for  field  wo^k,  re- 
sulting in  the  addition  of  a  great  volume  of  clerical  work,  for 
which  no  increased  provision  has  been  made. 

The  assistants  to  the  Commissioner  are  experts  in  dairy  work 
and  their  services  are  required  in  the  field  and  are  too  valuable 
there  to  be  spared  for  office  work.  The  provision  for  one  em- 
ploye in  this  office,  as  stenographer  and  clerk,  seems  dispropor- 
tionately small  and  inadecjuate  for  the  vast  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  that  office. 

Office  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  In  the  office  of  the  rail- 
road commission  the  position  of  clerk,  created  by  section  362, 
laws  of  1905.  carries  with  it  a  compensation  of  $1000  per  anmim. 
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The  incumbent  of  this  position  renders  a  double  service  and  is 
employed  jointly  by  the  superintendent  of  public  property  and 
by  the  railroad  commission.  As  an  employe  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  property,  his  name  appears  on  the  pay  roll  as  a 
laborer  performing  janitorial  service  and  he  is  paid  in  this  ca- 
pacity the  full  amount  paid  to  janitors,  namely,  $55.00  per 
month.  As  an  employee  of  the  railroad  commission  his  name 
appears  on  the  pay  roll  as  a  clerk  and  he  is  paid  for  this  service 
the  additional  sum  of  $35.00  per  month.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  this  employee  for  service  rendered  in  the  office  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  comes  therefore,  to  more  than  *^1000.  the 
amount  set  aside  by  law  for  the  position  of  clerk  in  the  office  of 
railroad  commission. 

Department  of  Public  Lands,  Decrease,  in  P3cent  years,  in 
the  business  of  the  department  of  public  lands  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  clerks  at  present  employed  in  this  de- 
partment could  be  decreased  without  detriment  to  the  service. 

Department  of  the  State  Treasury  Agen^.  Under  tiie  provis- 
ions of  chapter  490,  laws  of  1905,  the  state  treasury  a^ent  is 
empowered  to  appoint  deputy  treasury  agents  and  to  give  them 
a  commission  for  doing  business.  He  collects  under  the  law 
the  entire  commission  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  licenses,  from  the  state  treasurer,  and  personally 
reimburses  his  deputies,  but  renders  at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
account  of  all  moneys  expended  and  after  retaining  the  stipu- 
lated salary  returns  any  funds  left  in  his  hands  to  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  This  provision  of  law  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
state  civil  service  commission  to  certify  the  pay  rolls  or  bills  of 
deputy  treasury  agents,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
positions  fall  within  the  classified  service  of  the  state.  If  the 
law  provided  that  all  deputy  treasury  agents  should  be  compen- 
sated for  their  services  by  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of 
state  then  the  names  of  all  such  persons  employed  would  come 
before  the  civil  service  commission  for  certification  and  the  spec- 
ial rules  applicable  to  treasury  agents  eo^ld  be  applied  with  cei 
tainty. 

Department  of  Superintendent  of  Piiblic  Property.  In  the 
department  of  the  superintendent  of  public  property  the  care 
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of  the  engine  room  and  boilers  is  left  to  three  engineers  and 
three  firemen.  One  of  the  three  engineers  is  the  head  engineer 
whose  general  supervisory  duties  appear  to  prevent  bim  from 
assuming  his  regular  shift.  This  necessitates  an  assignment  of 
the  duties  of  engineer  to  the  electrician  or  to  the  plumber.  A 
vacancy  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  position  of  plumber, 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  property  requested  the  trans- 
fer and  promotion  of  a  fireman  who  has  been  showTi  to  b^  a  com- 
petent engineer.  This  request  was  accompanied  with  a  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  public  property  that 
there  is  not  suflB^ient  work  to  employ  a  plumber  regularly  about 
the  capitol,  and  that  the  person  appointed  to  this  position 
should  be  a  competent  engineer  to  be  assigned  to  the  duties  of 
engineer.     Upon  this  representation  the  request  was  granted. 

It  appears  from  the  above  showing  that  some  legislative  action 
should  be  taken,  either  to  increase  the  force  in  the  engine  room 
or  to  change  the  titles  of  some  of  the  positions  so  as  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  duties  assigned  to  the  incumbents. 

In  the  department  of  the  superintendent  of  public  property 
the  sum  of  $2876.79  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July,  1906,  for  clerical  services  rendered  in  the  depat^tment  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics.  This  arrangement  has  contin- 
ued for  some  time,  and  indicates  that  an  insuflScient  number  of 
clerks  has  been  provided  by  law  for  this  bureau.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  the  appointing  officer  for  important  po- 
sitions in  the  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  property,  while  the  service  to  be  reiidereri  is  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics. 

These  instances  are  suflScien^  to  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  In  certain  specific  cases  it  is  at  present  impracticable, 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  needs  of  the  ocrvice,  to 
enforce  that  section  of  the  civil  service  law  which  provides  that 
**no  person  shall  be  appointed  or  employed  under  any  title  not 
appropriate  to  the  duties  performed.'' 

2.  In  certain  departments  additional  sendee  appears  to  be 
needed. 
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3.  Salaries  are  not  in  all  cases  properly  adjusted  to  the 
character  of  the  service  to  be  performed.  In  some  cases  they 
are  too  high,  in  others  too  low. 

4.  The  sp*3cial  fund  created  by  Chapter  419.  L.  1901,  creat- 
ing an  emergency  fund  of  $6000  for  employment  of  extra  iabor 
in  cases  of  emergency  is  at  present  over-drawn  in  order  to  sup- 
ply these  defects. 

5.  The  law  creating  the  department  of  state  treasury  agent 
differs  from  all  other  laws  in  that  disbursements  to  compensate 
deputies  are  made  by  the  head  of  the  office  rather  than  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  this  provision  of  law  prevents  certifica- 
tion of  pay  rolls  of  such  deputy  agents  and  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  law  to  these  positions,  diffi.cult. 

6.  A  more  specific  assignment  of  duties  to  employes  in  the 
department  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  a  reor- 
ganization and  centralization  of  the  work  of  that  department 
would  result  in  economy  and  better  service. 

LOW  SALARIES. 

The  special  provisions  in  the  Civil  Sei*vice  Law  applicable  to 
state  institutions  have  been  fort/'anate  at  a  time  when  the  pres- 
sure of  new  work  would  have  made  it  diflBcult  to  procure  the 
necessary  number  of  suitable  eligible  lists  as  needed  Up  to 
the  time  of  writing  this  report  we  have  not  procured  eligible  lists 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  these  institutions,  and  non-com- 
petitive examinations  have  not  been  required  in  cases  of  appoint- 
ment where  there  was  no  eligible  list.  Beginning  with  the  first 
of  January,  1907,  all  appointments  to  positions  in  the  non-com- 
petitive class  and  to  positions  in  cases  where  there  is  no  eligible 
list,  will  be  made  subject  to  non-competitive  examination. 
These  will  be  held  as  a  rule  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of 
state  institutions. 

It  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants  for  the  position  of  attendant.  Three  eligible  lists 
for  this  position  have  been  prepared  since  January,  1906.  We 
started  out  by  requiring  a  competitive  written  examination, 
but  changed  the  rquirements  and  based  selection  solely  on  the 
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application  and  pp3liminary  paper,  but  even  then,  the  low  salary 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed,  made  these  po- 
sitions so  unattractive  as  to  cause  frequent,  almost  daily  changes. 
During  this  brief  period  a  large  luumber  of  persons  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  our  eligible  list  have  been  appointed  as  attend- 
ants. A  month  ago  the  State  Board  of  Control  took  action  to 
increasa  the  beginning  salaries  of  male  attendants  from  $21  a 
month  to  $25,  and  of  women  attendants  from  $16  to  $20.  This 
action  of  the  board  has  not  operated  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
determine  what  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  length  of  tenure  of 
office.  In  this  connection  Superintendent  W.  A.  Gordon  of  the 
Northern  Plospital  whites  as  follows: 

**If  your  Commission  agitated  the  proposition  that  the  man 
oi*  woman  who  has  served  in  a  state  hospital  for  twenty  years, 
should  be  entitled  to  a  small  pension  for  life,  or  if  they  &3rved 
twenty-five  years,  they  should  have  a  stjll  larger  pension,  you 
would  be  doing  a  great  work,  and  would  do  much  toward  get- 
ting a  more  desirable  class  of  people  here  and  there  would  be 
an  incentive  for  them  to  stay.  A  person  who  is  willing  to 
spend  twenty  years  among  the  insane  ought  to  have  a  compe- 
tency instead  of  a  bare  subsistence." 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Gordon's  prescription  is  tlie  right  one,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that,  either  the  service  should  be  made  more  at- 
tractive, or  that  sufficient  financial  inducements  should  be  offered 
competent  employes  to  continue  in  it. 

It  has  also  been  found  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants  for  positions  as  firemen  and  engineers  in  these  in- 
stitutions and  for  certain  positions  in  the  labor  class.  This  dif- 
fiealty  is  traceable  to  the  low  salaries  offered.  Whenever  a  rea- 
sonable salary  is  offered  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing 
a  sufficient  number  of  desirable  candidates.  , 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Section  10  of  the  Civil  Serv^ice  Law  provides  that  ''competi- 
tive examinations  shall  be  free  and  oyym  to  all  applicants  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.'* 
In  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney  General  this  clause  ex- 


dudes  all  persons  not  citizens  of  the  State  from  competitive  ex- 
aminations. Oeeaaions  have  arisen  during  the  year  when  this 
restriction  has  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  best  n-^eds  of  tiie  ser- 
vice. In  New  York  the  Civil  Sarvice  Comniiasion  is  not  pre- 
vented by  law  from  makiui;  the  following  rale : 

"Every  applicant  for  examinatioTi  must  be  a  citizen    of   tlie 
United  States,  and  an  actual  resident  of  the  State  of    Ne**- 
York  at  the  time  of  his  application,  provided,  that  sucli    re- 
quirements as  to  citizenship  and  residence  may  be  spocialiy 
suspended  by  the  commission    as  to  any    position    requiring: 
high  professional,  scientific  or  technical  qualifications,    or   in 
cases  where  through  low  compensation  for  services  such    re- 
quirements are  disadvantageous  to  the  public  interests,  but  all 
9[]cb  cases,  whether  of  individuals  or  groups  Mth  the  reasons 
therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the  legislature." 
Experience  justifies    the    belief    that    similar    discretionary 
power  should  be  granted  by  the  legislature  to  the  Wisconsin 
Commissi  OD. 

TUB  OUTLOOK. 

In  conchmon,  it  is  hoped  that  this  report  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  make  it  possible  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  judgment  as 
to  the  future  of  this  worit. 

The  non-competitive  examination  required  by  law  of  ori^oal 
employes  proved  of  value  in  that  it  made  the  examiners  familiar 
with  the  scope  of  the  work  actually  performed  by  preeent  em- 
ployes and  established  a  definite  and  practical  standard  for  fu- 
ture examinations. 

The  preparation  of  fifty-three  eligible  lists  within  4  period  of 
ten  months  was  an  experience  that  must  prove  or  great  valQe 
in  the  future.  It  was  accomplished  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  when  the  ofifiee  force  was  new  and  when  all  work  was 
in  an  experimental  stage.  Nevertheless,  ninety  per  cent  of  th*T 
persons  thus  far  appointed  from  eligible  lists  are  found  to  have 
given  satisfaction. 

A  sufficient  rtumber  of  examinations  for  higher  pOBitions  has 
been  held  to  demonstrate  the  nracticability  of  fiUinir  •raeh  uoai- 
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tions  by  competitive  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  shown  from  the  records  in  this  office  that  under  a  system  of 
political  appointment  the  percentage  of  incompetent  and  inef- 
ficient appointees  is  far  larger  in  the  higher  positions  where  sal- 
ary inducements  invite  political  and  personal  pressure  than  in 
the  lower  positions. 

If  a  spirit  of  absolute  impartiality  characterize  the  future 
administration  of  the  law,  and  if  constant  effort  is  made  to  di- 
rect the  various  activities  of  the  office  in  a  way  to  insure  simplic- 
ity, adaptability,  effectiveness  and  promptness,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  real  and  lasting  service  may  be  rendered  the  state  through 
the  agency  of  this  departments 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  E.  Doty, 
Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 


REQUESTS  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICERS  FOR  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES 
PLACING  CERTAIN  DESIGNATED  POSITIONS 
IN  THE  EXEMPT  AND  NONCOMPETITIVE 
CLASSES : 

Feb.  15,  1906. 
Judge  N.  S  Gilson  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  presented 
r.rg'iiJiients  in  behalf  of  said  commission  favoring  the  exemp- 
tion of  special  assessors  and  special  members  of  Boards  of  Re- 
view under  Chapter  259,  Laws  of  1905,  and  all  persons  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  assistants  or  special  assistants  for  the  review 
and  redetermination  of  the  property  in  a  county  on  appeal 
from  the  action  of  the  county  board  under  Chapter  474,  Laws 
of  1905.  It  being  shown  that  the  service  in  the  above  named 
positions  is  usually  of  a  temporary  character  rendered  in  lo- 
calities where  appointees  reside  and  it  being  further  shown 
that  the  locality  where  such  service  is  to  be  rendered  cannot  be 
determined  beforehand;  that  when  appeals  for  redetermina- 
tion of  the  value  of  property  in  a  county  are  made,  action  can- 
not be  long  delayed;  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  at  this  time 
to  attempt  to  make  up  eligible  lists  by  examination  and  the  re- 
quest was  therefore  granted  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Pres.  Chas.  R.  VanHise  made  request  for  the  exemption  of 
the  registrar  of  the  University,  one  position.  It  having  been 
made  to  appear  that  the  position  of  registrar  in  the  University 
is  one  of  an  extremely  confidential  nature  and  that  the  peci;liar 
duties  of  this  position  make  it  necessary,  in  filling  the  posi- 
tion, to  make  selection  from  other  colleges  and  universities 
outside  of  the  state,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  at  this  time  to 
attempt  to  make  selection  from  residents  of  the  State  by  com- 
petitive examination.     The  request  was  therefore  granted. 


Pres.  VanHise  also  made  request  for  the  exemption  of  the 
position  of  university  architect  from  competitive  examination. 
In  the  opinion,  of  the  Commission  sufficient  evidence  had  not 
been  prcaentfid  to  show  that  it  is  impracticable  to  select  a  uni- 
versity architect  by  competitive  examination  from  candidates 
residing  in  Wisconsin.     The  request  was  therefore  denied. 


Hon.  C.  P.  Gary,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  askt^ 
that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  state 
teachers'  certificates,  three  positions,  be  placed  in  the  exempt 
class.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Superintendent  and  receive  a  per  diem 
of  $5.00  and  expenses.  On  account  of  the  intermittent  char- 
acter of  the  work  and  because  of  the  pecular  qualiiications 
requisite  for  these  positions  the  request  was  grrjited. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Birge  of  the  State  University  made  request  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  State  Geological  i.nd  Natural  His- 
tory Survey  for  the  exemption  of  members  of  the  scientific 
staff  of  said  aiirvey  from  competitive  examination.  It  having 
been  represented  that  persons  of  high  and  recognized  attain- 
ments must  frequently  be  selected  whose  residence  is  outeide 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin ;  it  furthermore  having  been  shown 
that  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  exempts 
these  positions  and  that  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
satisfactory  candidates  for  these  positions,  the  request  was 
granted. 

Mar.  22,  1906. 
Hon.  J,  Q.  Emery,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
appeared  before  the  Commission  to  present  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  exemption  of  special  counsel  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  1410-a,  Statutes  of  1808,  as  unended  by  Chapter  193, 
Laws  of  1905,  The  duties  of  this  special  counsel  were  repre- 
sented as  temporary  in  character.  The  conditions  burround- 
ing  this  service  make  prompt  action  in  securing  such  services 
rocessary.  Selection  of  special  counsel  depends  upon  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  offenses  are  committed  and  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  prosecuted.  For  these  reasons  the  request  of  the 
commissioner  was  granted. 
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The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  also  requested  that 
traveling  cheese  instructors  and  creamery  instructors  employed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  as  his  expert  agents 
shall  be  placed  in  the  exempt  class.  It  being  understood  that 
no  cost  is  incurred  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  for 
compensation  and  traveling  expenses  of  such  experts  while  thus 
employed,  the  request  wcs  granted. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  represented  by  Mr.  Allen  T. 
Conover  requested  that  the  position  of  chaplain  in  the  state 
institutions  be  placed  in  the  exempt  class.  The  request  was 
granted  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  deemed  feasible  or  wise 
to  attempt  to  select  a  chaplain  for  the  State  Prison  or  other 
state  institutions  by  competitive  examination  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  in  such  an  examination  and  next  to  impossible  to 
avoid  all  reference  to  the  "reli^rious  affiliations"  of  the  various 
candidates.     The  request  was  therefore  slanted. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Cary  made  request  that  the  position  of  State 
high  school  inspector,  rural  school  inspector,  «:raded  school 
inspector  and  inspector  for  the  deaf  be  placed  in  the  exempt 
class.  On  the  ground  that  at  this  time  action  exempting  these 
positions  is  not  urgent  and  that  it  has  not  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  actual  experience  that  these  positions  cannot  be  filled 
satisfactorily  by  competitive  examination,  the  Commission  de- 
cided not  to  grant  the  request. 

May  24,  1906. 
The  State  Board  of  Assessment  asked  permission  to  appoint 
Prof.  W.  D.  Pence  of  the  TTniversity  as  expert  engineer  for 
the  Board  of  Assessment  without  competitive  examination.     The 

Commission  having  been  convinced  that  the  position  of  expert 
engineer  for  the  Board  of  Assessment  is  one  requiring  the 
services  of  a  person  of  peculiar  and  exceptional  qualifications 
of  a  professional  character,  the  request  was  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  17,  Paragraph  2  of  the  law. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  made  request  that  expert 
railroad  accountants  acting  under  appointment  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission  be  placed  in  the  exempt  class.  The  Commis- 
sion also  made  request  for  the  exemption  of  railroad  statis- 


ticiane  when  employed  temporarily  as  eonaulting  railroad  ex- 
perts. The  request  was  denied,  but  action  was  taken  to  place 
all  consulting  railroad  expert  statisticians  rendering  occasional 
services  to  the  Commission  in  the  non-competitive  class  on  the 
ground  that  selection  of  such  experts  must  frequently  be  made 
outside  of  the  State  and  that  therefore  competitive  examina- 
tion is  impracticable. 

The  Siaie  Board  of  Control  presented  arguments  in  support 
of  its  request  that  assistant  superintendents  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  fwble  minded  and  the  assistant  warden  in  the  State 
Prison  be  placed  in  the  exempt  class.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  (postponed  from  March  22nd)  action  on  this  request 
was  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  question  of  examination  of  Deputy  Treasury  Agents 
having  been  brought  forward  bv  the  secretary,  action  was  taken 
to  place  all  positions  as  deputy  treasury  agents  in  the  non-com- 
petitive class  where  the  compensation  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  previous  year  is  less  than  $300.00  per  anniun. 

July  19,  1906. 
Upon  the  joint  request  of  the  President  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  Secretary  of  the  Free  Library  Commission,  action 
was  taken  to  place  the  position  of  Organizer  of  University  Ex- 
tension work  in  the  n  on -competitive  class  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year  from  date.  Kequest  was  also  made  that  the  po- 
sition of  Library  Clerk  for  Universitv  Extension  be  placed  in 
the  non-competitive  class  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceod  one  year 
from  date.  The  request  was  granted,  it  having  been  shown 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  installment  of  this  new  work  to  make 
selection  of  some  person  having  had  previous  experience  in  thin 
kind  of  work  oiitside  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Sept.  12,  1906. 
Request  was  made  bv  the  presidents  of  the  normal  schools 
and  State  University  that  permission  be  granted  to  appoint 
bona  fide  students  for  temporary,  occasional  or  intermittent 
service  in  their  respective  institutions.  Arguments  were  pre- 
sented by  President  Albert  Salisbury  of  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal school,  Mr.  William  Kittle,  secretarv  of  Board  of  Regents 
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of  Normal  schools,  Secretary  E.  F.  Eiley,  Dean  Tumeaure  and 
Professor  Harper  of  the  University  in  favor  of  such  exemp- 
tion. It  having  been  shown  that  students  can  be  and  are  ac- 
tually employed  in  their  various  institutions  in  a  great  variety 
of  useful  ways,  and  the  Commission  being  convinced  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  establish  eligible  lists  for  so  lai^  a  number 
of  petty  services  where  a  diversity  of  talent  is  required,  action 
was  taken  to  exempt  such  students  when  employed  in  normal 
schools  at  a  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  $15.00  in  any  one 
month  and  when  employed  in  the  University  at  a  compensation 
of  not  to  exceed  $25.00  in  any  one  month. 


ACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN, 

BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Ie  the  Matter  of  the  petition  of  Geor^    1 

E.  Fcss,  alleged  Deputy  Oil  In-   I  DECISION. 
spector  for  a  hearing  and  ruling     ) 

This  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commission  by 
George  E.  Fees,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  who  alli^es  that  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Illuminiiting  Oils  from  the 
office  of  Deputy  Oil  Inspector,  on  tlie  14th  dav  of  December, 
1905. 

The  petitioner  alleges  that  Chapter  3C3  of  the  Laws  of  1905, 
was  enacted  by  the  legislature  on  June  14,  1905,  and  that  it 
■\/ent  into  full  operation,  according  to  its  provisions,  six  months 
thereafter  or  at  some  time  during  the  14th  dav  of  December, 
1905. 

The  petitioner  prays  that  this  commission  may  investigate 
and  inquire  as  *o  the  hour  of  that  day  when  he  was  removed 
from  office  and  when  his  successor  was  appointed  so  as  to  de- 
tflrmlne  whether  or  not  the  removal  and  appnintmert  were 
made  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  petitioner  makes  six  contentions: 

1.  That  the  appointment  of  Winter  (the  successor  of  the  pe- 
titioner as  deputy  oil  inspector)  violates  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  in  that  it  was  made  for  purely 
political  reasons  and  without  reference  to  merit  and  fitness. 

2.  That  the  appointment  of  Winter  was  contrary  to  law  in 
that  his  name  was  not  upon  a  list  of  eligibles  certified  to  the 
appointing  officer. 

3.  That  the  removal  of  the  petitioner  was  contrary  to  law 
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in  that  it  was  done  without  notice  being  given  to  him  or  reason 
for  such  removal  being  filed. 

4.  That  the  appointment  of  Winter  wajs  void  because  it  vio- 
lated that  provision  of  the  law  which  prescribes  that  "no  per- 
son shall  be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the  classified  service 
for  which  rules  have  been  prescribed  until  he  has  passed  an 
examination." 

5.  That  the  removal  of  the  petitioner  and  the  appointment 
of  his  successor  were  void  because  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  law  that  no  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or 
promised  by  any  person  in  the  Civil  Service  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  applicant  eligible  or  employe  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice because  of  his  political,  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations. 

6.  That  the  removal  and  appointment  were  void  becauai 
made  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of 
the  civil  service  law  and  were  not  made  according  to  its  pro 
visions. 

A  brief  for  petitioner  was  submitted  by  Morris^  Eiley  & 
Dudgeon  and  a  brief  for  Herman  WSter  by  Ernest  N.  Warner. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislature  iii  enacting  the  civil  service 
law  was  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  pub- 
lic servants  according  to  merit  and  fitness  and  to  furnish  the 
means  for  better  determining  the  fitness  and  ability  of  appli- 
cants for  appointment  in  the  public  service.  The  law  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  civil  service  commission  and  among 
other  things  for  the  employment  by  them  of  l.  secretary  and 
chief  examiner.  It  provides  that  "within  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  appointment  of  the  civil  service 
commissioners  as  herein  p;rovided,  the  commission  shall  put 
into  effect  rules  for  the  classification  of  the  offices,  places  and 
employments  now  or  hereafter  created  in  the  classified  service 
of  this  state."  It  also  provides  that  "within  the  same  time 
(six  months)  the  commission  shall  also  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations providing  for  examinations  for  positions  in  the  classi- 
fied service  of  the  state,  appointments  to,  removals  from,  and 
promotion  and  reductions  therein,  and  for  such  other  matters 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act"  The 
law  provides  that  these  rules  shall,  before  going  into  effect,  be 
approved  by  the  governor. 

The  whole  chapter  read  together,  plainly  shows  that  tlie  1^- 
islative  intent  was  to  give  six  months  for  the  commission  to 
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formulate  rules,  prepare  classifications  and  make  roadj  to  pat 
the  merit  system  into  operation..  At  the  end  of  six  months 
from  the  passage  of  the  law,  appointing  officers  are  prohibited 
from  appointing  any  person  except  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  363  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
commission. 

The  civil  service  act  was  not  published,  and  therefore  did 
not  become  a  law  until  June  16,  1905.  Six  months  from  that 
time  was  December  16,  1905.  It  is  contended,  however,  by 
the  petitioner  that  the  words  "six  months  after  its  passage" 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean  six  months  after  the  act  was 
signed  hy  the  governor.  This  question  is  ably  discussed  by  the 
opposing  attorneys  in  their  briefs.  We  are  convinced  by  read- 
ing all  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  together,  that  the  1^3- 
lature  intended  to  give  six  months  from  the  time  the  act  be- 
came a  law,  for  the  commission  to  formulate  its  rules  and 
make  other  preparation  to  put  the  merit  system  into  opera- 
tion. The  petitioner  was  removed  from  his  office  and  his  suc- 
cessor appointed  by  the  state  supervisor  of  inspectors  of  illu- 
minating oils  on  December  14,  1905.  At  that  time  the  rules 
of  this  commission  had  not  been  approved  by  the  governor. 
There  had  been  no  examinations  by  the  commission  and  there 
was  no  eligible  list  from  which  to  select  appointees.  On  De- 
cember 14,  this  commission  could  in  no  way  assist  the  state 
oil  inspector  in  choosing  his  deputies.  The  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  civil  service  law  had  not  yet  been  set  in  motion. 
When  it  became  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  certify  to  the 
secretary  of  state  the  names  of  persons  properly  upon  the  pay 
roll  of  the  state,  it  found  the  name  of  Herman  Winter  as 
deputy  oil  inspector  for  the  City  of  Madison.  He  had  been 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  that  all  other  appointments  were 
made  before  the  civil  service  act  went  into  full  effect  and  the 
merit  system  became  operative.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
was  appointed  because  of  his  fitness  and  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  pre- 
scribed system  for  determining  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  public  service. 

In  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fess  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Win- 
ter no  rule  of  this  commission  was  violated,  for  there  were 
no  effective  rules  at  that  time.     Having    determined    this,, it 
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petitioner.     They  are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mission. ' 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioner  is  therefore  denied  and  the  pe- 
tition dismissed. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  12,  1906. 

S.  E.  Sparling, 
T.  J.  Cunningham, 
Otto  Gaffron, 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS. 

Adopted  September  12th,  1906,  in  Accordance  With  the  Provi- 
sions of  Section  14,  Chapter  .163,  Laws  of  1905. 

The  state  Civil  Service  rules  are  hereby  amended  by  the  fol- 
lowing addition : 

BULE  It.       EXBMPT  CI.ASS. 

Section  3.  Bona  fide  students  employed  in  state  normal 
schools  for  occasional,  temporary  or  intermittent  service  at  a 
compensation  of  not  to  exceed  $15.00  for  any  one  month  dur- 
ing the  school  year  or  of  $30.00  for  any  one  month  during  va- 
cation periods  are  hereby  placed  in  the  exempt  class. 

Section  i.  Bona  fide  students  employed  in  the  University  for 
a  temporary,  occasional  or  intermittent  service  at  a  compensa- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $25  during  any  month  while  the  Univer- 
sity ia  in  session  or  of  $40  during  vacation  time,  are  hereby 
placed  in  the  exempt  class.     (Adopted  Sept.  12,  1906.) 

Approved  September    20,  1906. 

S.  E.  Spaeling, 

T.    J.     CDNNmOHAMj 

Otto  Gatteoit, 

8iate  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Jaubs  0.  Davtosoit, 
Oovemor. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  363,  Laws  of 
1905,  the  State  Civil  Service  rules  are  hereby  amended  by  the 
following  additions: 

BULE   IV.       THE  NON-COMPETITIVE   CLASS. 

Section  4.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  20, 
the  following  positions  arc  hereby  placed  in  the  non-competitive 
class: 

In  the  office  of  the  liailroad  Commission: 

All  consult! n^r  railway  expert  statisticians  rend^rinjr  occa- 
sional seiTice  to  th6  Commission. 

I7i  the  Department  of  the  State  Treasury  Agent: 

All  deputy  treasury  agents  whose  compensation,  as  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  previous  year,  is  less  than  $300. 

The  foregoing  amendment  to  the  rules  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Coimnission  is  hereby  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approval.     May  24,  1906. 

S,  E.  Spabung, 
T.  J.  Cunningham, 
Otto  Gaffeon, 
IState  Civil  Sirvice  Commission. 

The  foregoing  amendment  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  are  hereby  approved. 


J.  O.  Davidson, 

Qovem^r, 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Chamber. 
May  25,  1006. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  EULES  AKD 
REGULATIONS. 

Adopted  m  Accordance  With  tlie  Provisions  of  Chapter  363, 
Laws  of  1905- 

The  State  Civil  Service  Rules  are  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

BULB   XIII.       BEIKSTATEMENT3. 

All-  of  Section  I  of  Rule  XIII  is  hereby  repealed. 

BULE    IV,       NOTf-COMPETITITB   CLASS. 

Section  5,  The  position  of  State  Organizer  for  University 
Extension  is  hereby  placed  in  the  non-competitive  clasa  until 
July  20,  1908,  after  which  time  the  position  shall  be  filled  by 
competitive  examination  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  position 
shall  occur. 

dection  6.  The  position  of  Library  Assistant  for  University 
Extension  is  placed  in  the  non-competitive  class  until  July  20, 
1908,  after  which  time  the  position  shall  be  filled  by  competi- 
tive examination  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  position  shall  oc- 
cur. 

The  foregoing  amendment  to  the  rules  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  hereby  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approval. 


Dated  July  19,  1906. 


Approved : 

J.  O.  Davidson, 

Governor. 


S.  E.  Spaeliho, 
t.  j.  cunnihosam, 
Otto  Gaffeon, 

State  Civil  Service  Commission. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS. 

Amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Rules  and  Regulations 
adopted  April  19tli  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 363,  Laws  of  1905. 

The  Civil  Service  Rules  are  hereby  amended  by  the  follow- 
ing addition : 

nULE  IV,       UON-COMPETITIVB   CLASS. 

Section  4.  The  position  of  assistant  state  forester  iS  hereby 
placed  in  the  non-competitive  class  until  April  19,  1908,  after 
which  time  the  position  shall  be  filled  by  competitive  examina- 
tion when  a  vacancy  in  the  position  shall  occur. 

The  foregoing  amendment  to  the  rules  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  hereby  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approval. 

S.  E.  Spabling, 
T,  J.  Cdnningham, 
Otto  Gapeeon, 
State  CivU  Service  Commission. 
Dated  April  19,  1906. 
Approved : 

James  O.  Davidson, 
Oovemor. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EULES  AND 
REGULATIONS. 

Adopted  ia  Accordance  With  the  Provisions  of  Chapter  363, 
Laws  of  1905. 

The  State  Civil  Service  rules  are  herebj  amended  by  the  fol- 
lo^ving  additions : 

RULE  II.       THE  EXEMPT  CLASS, 

Section  3.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  14, 
the  following  positions  are  hereby  placed  in  the  exempt  class: 
In  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessment: 

All  persons  appointed  to  act  as  special  assessors  and  special 
members  of  boards  of  review  under  Chapter  359,  Laws  of 
1905,  and  all  persons  appointed  to  act  aa  assistants  or  special 
assistants  for  the  review  and  redetermination  of  the  property 
in  a  county  on  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  county  board  un- 
der Chapter  474,  Laws  of  1905,  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

In  the  State  University: 

The  registrar  of  the  University,  one  position. 

In  the  off-ce  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pi^iic  Instruction: 
Ths  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  state  teach- 
ers' certificates, — three  positions. 

In  the  State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Sivrvey: 
All  members  of  the  scientific  staff. 

In  the  Stat&,  Penal  and  Gharitabie  Institutions: 
The  chaplain. 

In  the  Department  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission: 
Special  counsel  as  provided  for  in  Section  1410-a,  Statutes 
1898,  aa  amended  bv  Chapter  193,  Laws  of  1905,  and  expert 
agents  for  the  inspection  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries, 
when   no   cost   for   compensation   or   traveling   exiienses   shall 
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thereby  be  incurred  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner.     Ap- 
proved Mar.  23,  1906. 

The  foregoing  amendment  to  the  rules  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  hereby  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approvel. 

S.  E.  Spabling, 
T.  J.  Cunningham, 
Otto  Gapfrow, 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Approved,  March  23,  1906. 
James  O.  Davibson, 
Governor, 


PART  III. 


Statistics  of  Examinations  and  Appointments. 


STATISTICS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  AND 

APPOINTMENTS. 


STATISTICS  OF  APPOINTMENTS  FROM  ALL  ELIGIBLE  LISTS  SINCE  JANU- 
ARY, 1906. 


Class. 


PdrmaDent 

appoint- ■ 

ments. 


Temporary 

appoint- 

luents 


Readers   

Attendants     

Bookkeepers    

Firemen    

Eng-ineers    

Clerks    

Game  warden  

Factory    inspectors    

Guards    

Special  agents  

Janitors    

Supt.   of  Buildings   

Oil   Inspectors   

Stenographers    

Bakery    i  nspectors    

Family  officer  and  matron 

Messengers    

Elootricians    , 

Painters     , 

Carpenters     , 

Supt.  of  construction  , 

Shoemaker     , 

Physician    


Total 


21 
1 
6 
8 
6 
8 
1 

16 

23 
5 
1 
3 

11 
1 
4 
1 
9 
9 
i 
2 
1 
1 

121 


11 


8 


S3 
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table  showing  results  op  non-competitive  examination  op 
original  employes  in  the  competitve  class. 


Clasi*. 


Permanent 

appoint- 

laents. 


Teniporary 
appoint- 
ments. 


Class 

A— 1    Chief  clerks    

A— 2   Clerks    

A — 8   Clerks-special    

A — 4    Book-keepers    

A — 6   Stenographers    

B         Cashiers    

C — 5   Game  wardens   

C— 6   Watchmen    

C— 7   Janitors    

D — ^1    Civil  engineers   

D — S   Architects    

jy—S   Engineers    

I>— «    Firemen    

F— 1    Insurance    examination    

F— 3  .Dep.  factory   inspector   

F— 3    Food   inspectors    

P— 4    Inspectors— educational    department 
F— a    Oil  inspectors  and  treasury  agents 

G         Law   positions    

I— 1     Actuaries  and  statisticians  

1—2     Bxpert  accountants  

J         Scientists  

M        Mechanics  and  craftsmen  


No. 


Passed 

8 
52 
15 

7 
26 

1 

00 
17 
33 

1 

1 
13 

3 

1 

11 
11 

6 
74 

2 

4 

3 

3 
14 


No.    Failed 


13 


2 

"3" 
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PART  IV. 


Method  of  Procedui-e  in  Procuring  Eligibles. 

Specimen   Questions   Selected   at   Random  from 
Examinations  Held  During  the  Year  1906. 


METHOD   OF   PROCEDURE   IN  PROCURING 

ELIGIBLBS, 


Advertising.  Wlien  information  is  received  that  a  vacancy 
exists  or  is  likely  to  occur,  there  being  no  eligible  list  from 
which  to  make  selection  to  fill  the  vacancy,  steps  are  immediately 
taken  to  advertise  a  competitive  examination  for  the  position  in 
qu'3stion.  Appointing  officers  are  consulted  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  to  be  performed  and  the  experience,  educa- 
tion, training  and  personal  and  physical  qualifications  requisite 
for  efiicient  service.  With  this  information  as  a  guide  the  plaii 
of  examination  is  outlined.  Preliminary  requirements  as  to  age, 
previous  experience,  education,  etc.,  are  determined  a  id  steps 
are  taken  to  advertise  the  examination. 

Preparation  of  Examination  Questions,  Daring  the  inter\'al 
that  must  then  elapse  before  applications  are  received,  steps  are 
taken  to  prepare  the  necessary  questions.  If  the  exjimination 
is  technical  in  its  nature,  experts  in  the  service  are  consulted. 
Sometimes  several  experts  submit  questions.  These  ore  care- 
fully tested  in  their  relation  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  position  in  question.  All  matter  having  no  bearing  upon  the 
duties  of  the  position  is  rejected.  Academic  questions  are  thrown 
out.  Necessarily  technical  questions  are  discarded,  and  finally 
the  core  of  the  examination  is  reached.  When  the  questions 
have  been  finally  determined  upoui,  no  one  but  the  chief  exam- 
iner, as  a  rule,  knows  just  what  questions  will  be  included  in 
the  examination.     Suggestions  have  been  received  from  various 

sources,  and  no  one  man  other  than  the  examiner  has  &'>»n  them 
all. 

Notice  to  Applicants.  Five  days  before  the  dat<e  sot  for  ex- 
amination, notices  are  issued  to  all  applicants  naming  the  dat^ 
and  place  of  examination. 

Investigation  of  Applicants.  At  the  same  time  letters  are  is- 
sued to  persons  named  in  the  application   of   each   candidate 


making  inquiry  as  to  his  character,  habits,  industry,  skill  and 
general  ifficiency,  and  fitness  for  the  pcsition  in  (iiiesli^m.  Thes» 
lottery  sio  to  former  empoyers  and  in  some  eases,  to  persons 
named  by  him  as  referenets.  So  far  as  replies  to  these  letters 
verify  the  statements  of  the  candidate,  they  are  given  re-  woight 
in  examination.  In  fact,  letters  from  employers  and  others  are 
made  use  of  as  a  negative  saf-^gnard,  rather  than  as  ;;  positive 
element  in  marking  candidate. 

T/i«  Rxamiiiatioji.  Three  days  before  the  date  set  fti  an  ex- 
amination, questions  and  supplies,- together  with  fun  instruc- 
tions for  conducting  the  v'xamination,  are  sent  to  each  'ocal  su- 
pervising examiner.  When  a  candidate  appears  for  examination 
he  is  raquired..  first  of  all,  to  fill  OLit  an  identification  sheet 
'^ving  his  name  and  post  otTic*  address.  To  this  he  attaches  a 
triangular  slip  containing  a  numl-_T  concealed.  Thi  sheet  in 
then  enclosed  in  an  envelope  thereafter  not  to  be  opened  iint'l 
the  reading  and  marking  of  all  papers  is  concluded.  When  he 
writes  his  examination  he  attaches  duplicates  of  the  concealed 
number  to  his  other  papers.  By  this  arrangement  he  and  alt 
other  persons  who  might  he  interested  in  the  matter,  remain  ig- 
norant of  his  number. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  cxajiiination  the  papers  are  collected  and 
returned  under  seal  to  the  chief  examiner.  When  all  centers  have 
been  heard  from,  the  seals  are  broU-Jn,  the  envelopes  are  openeil 
and  the  papers  are  classified  by  position  and  subject.  They  are 
then  given  out  to  readers  appointed  by  the  ComniihLsion,  or  if 
of  a  t'.'chnical  nature,  to  experts  regularly  employed  'n  the  ser- 
vice of  1he  state.  In  rare  eases  experts  not  in  the  "erviee  of  the 
state  are  called  upon  for  assistanu  Alttr  thi.  papeis  lla^e  Iv.'en 
marked,  the  applications  of  tht  \anous  caitdidat  s  nr-e  read. 
All  information  contained  in  tlie  applitation  has  sun  bcaiini; 
upon  the  final  standing  of  the  candidat  his  a^e  ]»h\si(al  con- 
dition, previous' experience,  edi.icatinn^  d  rccnit  t  insifh  ration 
and  are  given  definite  values  or  «(i„hts  II  loriLi  i  td  ix- 
aminatiou  numbers  are  then  opent  d  and  tompatKl  with  the 
concealed  examinatiim  number  attadud  to  thi  id  itihcalnn 
short  which  up  to  this  time  has    miunid  in  tin  011^.111  il  seakT:! 
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envelope  as  it  came  from  the  examination  room.  The  final  mark 
on  the  application,  which,  for  purposes  of  examination,  is  called 

the  j)reliminarv^  paper,  is  now  brought  together  with  the  stand- 
ings  attained  by  the  candidate  in  his  written  examination.     The 

name,  number,  standing  and  various  marks  of  the  candidate  are 
all  brought  together  and  the  final  average  obtained.  Those  who 
pass  the  examination  are  notified  of  their  standing  and  rank. 
Those  who  fail  arc  also  notified  that  thev  have  not  attained  the 
minimum  standing  of  seventy  and  that  their  names  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  eligible  list.  Candidates  who  are  found  not  to  be  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  al! 
who,  because~of  age,  or  physical  or  moral  defects  are  not  deemed 
as  having  satisfied  the  preliminary  requirements,  aro  notified 
that  their  applications  are  rejected.  At  the  same  time,  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  pass  are  registered  in  order  of  stand- 
ing and  their  papers  filed  for  future  reference. 

A   PRACTICAL.    ILLUSTRATION. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  method  above 
outlined,  copies  of  all  forms  and  papers  used  in  a  recent  exam- 
ination held  for  the  position  of  farm  superintendent  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  submitted.  The  following  announcement  was  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  canditdates: 

^*Farm  Superintendent.  One  position  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity is  now  open  at  a  salary  of  $1200  per  annum  and  house 
rent.  This  is  an  important  position  and  the  appointee,  if  suc- 
cessful, is  likely  to  receive  an  increase  of  salary.  The  candid- 
ate should  have  a  good  common  school  education,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  sho;ild  have  a  specific  agricultural  traWing  sim- 
ilar at  least  to  that  given  in  the  short  course  in  agriculture 
at  the  University.  A  college  training  is  not  essential.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  candidates  whose  experience  shows 
tliem  to  be  practical,  businesslike  and  capable  in  agricultural 

pursuits.  The  farm  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  la\vn, 
shrnibber>',  road  construction,  farm  cultivation  and  general  care 

of  the  stock.     The  examination  will  include  questions  on  the 

p^rowing  of  crops,  building  of  silos,  general  care  and  manage- 


nient  of  live  stock,  drainage,  building  of  roads,  cement 
walks,  etc. 

Subjeete  of  Examination  Relative  Weights 

Teehnieal  questions  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the 

position    6 

Preliminary  paper  showing  education,  experience,  etc.        4 

Tttvrstiyalionx.  When  the  applications  of  candidates  had 
been  rcceiv-3d,  the  following  inquiry  was  addressed  to  persons 
whose  names  appeared  therein  as  vouchers  or  references. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  of for  the  position  of  Farm 

Superintendent  at  the  State  university.  This  position  carries 
a  compensation  of  $1,200  per  annum  and  house  r:>nt.  We 
have  II  large  number  of  fipplieants  for  tli>3  position  and  deem 
it  important  that  no  mi.'rtake  shall  be  made,  but  that  the  very 
best  available  man  be  selected. 

Do  yon  know  the  above  named  candidate  t  If  ro,  would 
you  recommend  him  as  well  qualified  for  this  i>ositionT 

Is  the  candidate  a  successful  farmer?  A  successful  bus- 
iness man?  iWhat  experience  has  he  had  in  handling  men! 
Successful  in  handling  men?  Is  b?  s^'stematic?  Orderly! 
Prompt?  DnsinessHke ?  Is  he  familiar  with  modern,  up-to- 
date  methods  of  farming?  What  can  you  say  of  his  personal 
habits?  Reputation  in  the  comnuinity?  (Jive  the  numes  and 
post  office  addresses  of  two  or  thr'3e  reliable  persons  who  know 
the  applicant. 

Slake  no  reference  to  the  politics  or  religion  or'  the  candi- 
date. Your  answers  lo  Ihe  above  qii-?stinns  will  be  treated  as 
confidential." 
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Questions  Used  in  Competitive  Examination  for  Farm  Super- 

intendent. 

» 

Preliminary  Paper. 

What  is  your  age  ? 

Were  you  reared  on  a  farm  through  boyhood? 

How  many  years  of  your  life  since  attaining  your  ma- 
jority '  have  you  spent  on  a  farm  ? 

What  is  your  present  occupation  ? 

What  education  have  you  received? 

Answer  the  following  questions  relative  to  the  farm  on 
which  you  have  been  most  actively  employed:  Were  you 
owner  or  manager  of  this*  farm?  IIow  many  years  were  you 
employed  on  or  had  charge  of  such  farm?  State  size  of  farm 
in  acres.  State  number  of  acres  planted  to  com,  sprin?? 
grains,  in  meadow,  in  pasture,  the  last  year  you  wer<»  on  this 
farm.  State  the  nLimber  of  animals  on  this  farm:  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  swine.  IIow  many  men  were  employed  on  this 
farm?  About  what  were  the  gross  sales  from  this  fann? 
Did  you  or  the  owner  keep  a  dairy  or  poumal  of  operations? 

If  so,  give  illustration  of  some  of  the  daily  entries,  to  show 
their  range  and  character.  Stat«  other  facts  of  importance 
to  show  your  practical  farm  experience.  What  agricultural 
journals,  papers  and  books  have  you  read  and  are  vow  read- 
ing? 

What  has  been  your  experience  as  a  teacher  or  demonstrator 
of  agriculture  before  agriculture  students  or  farmers." 

Practical  Questions. 

''Directions. — Do  not  sign  your  name  but  attach  your  con- 
o?aled  examination  number  to  your  paper. 

1.  Rule  out  a  time  book  and  place  headings  for  keeping  time 

of  a  number  of  workmen. 

2.  State  the  amount  of  grain  in  pounds  (bran,  oats,  corn. 

or  other  concentrates),  and  also  the  amorant  of  clover 
hay,  silage,  corn  fodder,  or  other  feed  required  to  prop- 
erly nourish  a  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk  for  one  day. 
On  this  basis,  calculate  the  antount  of  feet!  that  must 


metnoa  of  rroceaure  ^n  iTuvum^  uirtyiuice. 

be  provided   for  a  herd  of   30  cows  daring  the  six 

months  of  stable  feeding. 
:i.  (jive  the  merits  and  faults  of  Indian  com  as  a  food  for 

swine. 
How  would  you  test  the  germination  of  seed  com? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  silage  for  dairy  cows ! 

6.  How  can  the  manure  of  a  dairy  farm  be  handled  to  get 

the  best  results,  economy  of  labor  being  a  prime  factor^ 

7.  State  the  amount  of  feed,  grain  and  hay  separately,  re- 

quired by  one  horse  one  day,  and  from  this  calculate 
the  amount  required  by  twenty  horses  during  the  six 
winter  months. 

8.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  cement  sidewalk;  giving 

mat«rial8  required,  etc. 

9.  How  sha.dd  oats  be  treated  to  prevent  smutT 

10.  State  the  legal  weight,  the  average  amount  of  seed  re- 

quired per  acre,  and  the  average  yield  of  a  good  crop 
of  the  following : 

11.  Describe  a  good  sample  of  (a)  old  oats;  (b)  timothy  hay. 

12.  State  tb3  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fall  plowing 

stubble  land  to  be  sown  to  oats  the  following  spring. 
State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  plowing  clover 
sod  for  com  in  spring  just  before  planting  time. 

13.  "What  symptoms  would  lead  you  to  suspect  presence  of  (a) 

colic?    (b)  fever  in  a  horseT 
14.  How  long  in  months  or  weeks,  do  the  following  animals 
carry  their  young :     Horse.     Cow.     Sheafi.     Pig. 

15.  With  pencil  and  sheet  of  paper  show  how  you  would  ar- 

range stakes,  line  or  other  device  to  guide  in  finishing 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch  so  that  a  tile  drain  laid  therein 
M'ould  have  a  certain  definite  fall  per  rod. 

16.  State    how    you    would    regulatF3   the    watering   of  work 

horses  T  What  prtcautions  shonld  be  taken  to  prevent 
sore  (diouldersl 

APPI.ICATION   OP   TirE   BtlT.KS  CiV   M.VRKING   TO    .\BU\-E   1CXAMIN.\TI()N. 

Prelitiuitary  Papfi-.—The  "preliminary  paper"'  iiieludes  ex- 
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importance  or  **  weight"  given  to  these  elements  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  position  in  question.     In  the  examination  for 

farm  superintendent  experience  received  a  vsreight  of  60,  char- 
acter and  habits  .25,  and  education  .15.     From  the  sum  of  these 

credits  examiners  were  instructed  to  deduct  2  points  for  each 

year  under  30..  and  5  points  for  each  year  under  25,    1  point 

for  each  year  under  55  and  5  points  for  each  year  over  60.  A, 
who  had  received  only  a  common  school  education;,  and  whose 

age  was  61,  was  given  a  mark  of  7  points  for  education;  appear- 
ing to  have  a  good  reputation  in  his  community,  he  was  given 
the  full  mark  of  25  for  character  and  habits.  His  experience 
having  been  confined  to  that  of  running  a  small  40  acre  farm  in 
a  very  ordinary  way,  his  mark  for  that  element  was  40.  De- 
ducting 10  points  for  age  from  the  sum  of  credits  received,  his 
final  standing  on  his  preliminary  paper  was  62.  In  his  WTitten 
examination  his  mark  on  ** practical  questions"  was  72.     The 

published  rule  of  weights  provides  that  the  standing  on  prac- 
tical questions  shall  receive  a  weight  of  6  and  that  the  weight 
j?iven  to  the  preliminary  paper  shall  be  4.     Multiplying  A's 

standing  in  ^'practical  questions"  (72)  by  the  weight  of  6,  and 
multiplying  the  standing  on  the  preliminary  paper,  wliieh  was 
62,  by  4,  and  adding  the  i)roducts,  we  obtain  680  whicli  divided 
by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  or  10,  gives  us  A's  averages  standing 
of  ^S  per  cent. 

Procedure  in  Certification. — It  frequently  happens  that  nuiiiy 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  eligible  list  are  not  willinjr  to 
accept  the  positions  offered  because  of  the  low  salarv.  To  cer- 
tify the  three  names  standing  highest  on  the  list  without  regard 
to  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  may  cause  serious  delay  if  it  turns 
out  that  none  of  them  are  willing  to  be  considered  for  the  place. 
In  that  event  the  work  of  the  oflSce  in  question  is  often  seriously 
interrupted  and  several  days,  possibly  weeks,  may  have  elapsetl 
before  a  series  of  certifications  and  negotiations  long  drawn  out, 
have  discovered  the  nair-es  of  three  persons  willing  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  place.  To  avoid  this  delay  letters  are  nddress#Hl 
to  all  candidatt^  on  the  eligible  list  asking  them  to  name  the 
conditions  under  w^hich  they  will  accept  service,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  name  the  lowest  salary  they  are  willing  to  accept. 


With  this  iDformatiou,  it  is  assumed  that  persons  naming  a 
higher  salary  than  the  one  attaching  to  the  place  in  question 
have  in  effect  refused  the  posieion,  and  the  three  niniies  stand- 
ing highest  on  the  Hat  of  those  who  have  previously  indicated 
their  will'ingTiefis  to  accept  a  salarj'  as  low  as  the  one  named  are 
certified  at  once.  This  arangement  expedites  the  work  of  filling 
the  position  when  vacancies  occur,  and  seems  to  he  in  acconi 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 
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SPECIMEN  QUESTIONS  SELECTED  AT  RAN- 
DOM FROM  EXAMINATIONS  HELD 
DLRINa  THE  YEAR   1906. 


It  is  found  impracticable  to  publish  complete  sets  of  ques- 
tions for  any  position  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  include  all  the 
positions  for  which  examinations  have  been  helcT. 

EXAMIXATIOX  FOR  LIBRARY  CLERK. 

Library  Methods. 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  rebinding  i     What  instruo- 

tioiis  would  you  give  your  binder? 

2.  Classify  twenty  books  selected  from  the  list  submitted  usin^ 

either  the  Dewey  or  Cutter  svstem.  See  synopsis  of 
classification  on  accompanying  sheets.  A  reasonable  mo<l- 
ification  of  the  classifications  furnished  is  permissible. 

3.  Make  autlior  cards  for  six  books  and  indicate  on  back  of 

card  all  subject  headings  you  would  use.  (The  examiner 
will  furnish  you  with  books  and  cards. 


exa:mixatiox  ix  computatiox^  for  the  post- 
tiox  of  library  clerk  tx  offk^e  of 
state  sl^pertxtexdext. 

1.  The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  reports  of 
eight  towns,  know^i  as  A,  B,  i\  1),  E,  F,  G,  and  IF,  re- 
spectively : 

Xo.  of  male  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  in  the 
town :  A,  348  ;  B,  225  ;  C,  478 ;  D,  348 ;  E,  184 ;  F,  443  ; 
O,  240;  TL  387.* 


Hipecitnen  axaminatwn  tjuesttons. 


No.  of  female  children  over  4  and  nnder  20  yeai"3  in 
the  town:  A,  297;  B,  368;  (',  280;  I),  429;  E,  399;  F, 
228;  G,  197; H,  439. 

Xo,  of  pljildrcn  between  7  and  14  m'tlio  town:  A,  425  ; 
IJ,  368;  C,  407;  J),  491;  E,  214-  F,  309;  G,  287;  11, 
438. 

No.  of  male  children  enrolled  in  school  in  lown:  A, 
116;  li,  75;  C,  154;  U,  116;  E,  74;  F,  121;  G,  88; 
H,  118. 

No.  female  chil3r(n  enrolled  in  school  in  town:  A, 
187;  B,  248;  C,  200;  I),  357;  E,  2SS;  F,  197;  G,  160; 
II,  385. 

No,  of  days  school  has  been  taught  by  cinalitied  teacher 
dnriiig  year' in  town:  A,  160;  B,  150;  C,  180;  D,  120; 
E,  140;' F,  180;  G,  170;  H,  180. 

Total  No,  days  attendance  during  year  in  town:  A, 
29,150;  B,  26,2*30;  0,  .S8,940;  D,  35",420;  E,  21,825; 
F,  34,670;  G,  18,925;  H,  42,680. 

(a)  Tabulate  the  above  statistics. 

(b)  Find  total  No.  days  attendance  in  all  towjis. 

(c)  Find  total  average  daily  attendance  in  all  towns. 

(d)  Find  total  No.  of  children  between  ages  of  4  and  20  in 

all  to'wng. 
fe)   Find  per  pent  total  nirollnient  is  of  total  No.  orcliildren 
of  school  age. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  CLERKS. 

Arithmetic, 
Directions:- — In  solving  probltniis  tJio  entire  pmwss  and  com- 
putation niu.it  be  given. 

Do  not  write  on  this  sheet  but  uso  oapcr  furnished  by 
the  examiner. 

Attach  your  concealed  examination  number  to  your  pa- 
per. 
1.   The  following  statistics   show  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  several  small  factories,  their  occupation  and 
rate  of  wages.     Rearrange  the.«e  statistics  in  the  form  of 
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tables  and  show  thereby  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
occupation,  the  average  wages  paid  in  each  occupation 
and  the  total  average  wages  for  all. 


3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

2 

8. 

5. 
11. 

9. 

7 

4. 
12. 
11. 

1. 

w 

i). 
2 

5. 
10. 
13. 

2 

s! 

4. 


No.  of  persons  employed. 


Occapation . 


Cutters 

Helpers 

Machine  operators. 

Cotters 

Helpers 

Machine  operators  . 

('Otters 

Helpers 

Macoioe  operators . 

Cotters 

Helpers   

Machine  operators . 

Cotters 

Helpers 

Machine  operators 

Helpers 

C'Utrers 

Mechine  operators  . 
Machine  operators 

Helpers 

Cutters 

Helpers 

Machine  operators  . 


DaUy   rate 

of  wages. 

$seo 

83 

2  67 

245 

1  13 

1  7-1 

2  25 

1  83 

1             1  65 

'             240 

83 

1  90 

333 

1  00 

2  33 

67 

2  20 

1  35 

85 

75 

300 

1  10 

75 

2.  What  is  the  interest  on  a  bond  of  $1,000  bearing  41/0%  in- 

terest from  April  15th  to  Sept.  19th  ? 

3.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  make  an  excavation  27  ft.  long,  10 

ft  wide  and  10  ft   deep  at  -iTc  a  cu.  yd.  ? 


Examination  in  plain  copy  for  clerks. 

Xot  to  exceed  twentv  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  this  ex- 
ercise. 

Be  sure  to  att^ich  vour  concealed  examination  number  to 
your  copy. 

Accuracy  and  sj)eed  will  have  eijual  weight  in  determining 
rating.  The  examiner  must  accurately  note  on  your  copy  the 
time  of  commencing  and  finishing,  and  the  time  consumed  on 
this  exercise,  and  place  his  name  on  the  sheet. 

Copy  the  following  on  separate  sheet : 


bpectmen  Jixaminatwn  (Questions. 


SUMMARY  OP  DISTRIBUTION,  ALL  KINDS,  1003-1901. 


1903, 

1BD4. 

Brooli  trout  fr 

i.r>iz,.7)0 

2,090.000 

s?-^'S8 

Uluck  ba^a  Iry 

'35 

2c6,6dd 

io2,a» 

I  take  pleasure  in  coiuiiieiidiiig  the  cniployees  of  the  Com- 
mission working  under  niy  direction  for  efficient  and  pains- 
taking sen-ice.  Too  niuch  credit  for  the  work  accomplished  by 
this  department  cannot  \>a  given  them.  The  majority  of  our 
t'uiployc^es  liave  been  in  tlie  service  for  several  years,  and  prac- 
tical experience,  constant  attention  to  duty  and  never  failing 
interest  aro  the  (jualitications  which  they  bring  to  their  task 
and  whicli  make  their  services  valuable  to  the  Commission. 
Rt'sjK'ctfuUy  submitted, 


EXAMINATION  FOR  CREAilERY  INSPECTORS. 

Technical  Questions. 

Directions: — Do  not  wrilc  on  this  sheet  but  use  paper  fur- 
nished by  the  examiner. 

Attach  concealed  examination  nunilK-r  to  your  written  paper. 
1,  State  necessary  process  and  conditions  for  the  accurate  dc- 

tennination  of  the  huttcr  fat  content  of  milk  by  the  Bah- 

cock  test. 
•1.  Describe  tho  Wisconsin  curd  test  for  determining  the  proper 

conditions  of  milk  for  butter  making. 
IS.  What  arc!  the  essential  characteristics  of  "extra"  creamery 

bntt<'r  and  what  aro  tho  requisites  in  the  production  of 

such  bntler? 
\.   What  is  your  plan  for  conducting  inspections  of  creamerica 

for  the  purposo  of  determining  their  legal  status  ? 
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5.  Complaint  is  mado  that  certain  patrons  of  a  creamery  are 
f urnisliing  unclean  milk  in  imclean  cans ;  you  are  sent  as 
inspector  to  the  factory,  what  are  your  legal  duties  ? 

EXAMIXATIO-N^   YOU  IJNSPECTOES  OF  BAKERIES. 

1.  What  authority  may  a  bakery  inspector  exercise  over  infec- 

tious diseases  ? 

2.  Xame  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Boards 

of  Health  in  connection  with  bakeries.  What  authority 
may  Common  Councils  exercise  in  enforcing  the  bakery 
laws  of  the  state  ? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  against  a  person  who  is  grossly  vio- 

lating the  bakery  law  'i  What  penalties  may  be  imposed 
for  its  violation  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "well  established  sanitary  principles  ?" 


EXAMIJf ATION  FOR  FOOD  IXSPECTORS. 

Food  Laws,  Duties  of  the  Positiou,  Letters  and  Reports. 

1.  A  sample  of  some  food  product  that   you   purchased    from 

some  grocer  or  meat  dealer  is  found  upon  analysis  by  the 
chemist  to  bo  adulterated ;  you  are  directed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  prosecute  the  dealer;  state  the  proceedings  you 
will  take. 

2.  AVhat  e(mstitutes  an  "adulterated"  article  of  food,  within  the 

meaning  of  the  general  law  of  Wisconsin  ? 


EXAAIIXATIOX  FOR  THE  POSITIONS'  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPER. 

1.  What  is  the  interest  on  a  bond  of  $1,000  bearing  41/2%  in- 

terest from  May  4th  to  September  19th  ? 

2.  Determine  the  interest  on  tlie  following  account  March  31st 

at  5%  per  annum;  interest  to  be  paid  on  daily  balances: 

IK'positofl  Jan.  1   flO.OOO 

WitlHlrow  Jnn.  20 l.OW 

Withdrew  Feb.   2   2.500 

Withdrew  Feb.  22  4.0W 

Withdrew  Mar.  1  J.OOD 

WIthdrow  Mar.  25  fiOO 
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>  uestions. 


Te  were  oonsiimed  the 


$.093  per  lb. 

121-2  per  can. 

5.60  per  bbl. 

, 11 1-3  per  sral. 

■  these  articles. 


^NH  REFOKM- 
FIDS. 

t  in  answering 
^  for  excluding 
^harge  after  re- 

ns:  paper. 

If  so,  what  ? 

If  so,  state 

such  use  of 

>w  long  vou 

ised  daily. 
3r  abusive 

ainst   the 

so,  make 

"s    as  to 

^  of  the 

thereto. 

)1,  and 


i'our 

1)V 

nd 


13.  Have  jou  ever  superintended  men  in    any    industry  ?     If 

so,  wben  and  where? 

14.  Have  you  ever  received  aoy  military  drill?  In  what  capa- 

city?    When  and  how  long? 
IT).  State  any  service  you  have  had  as  policeman,  prison  ofBcor, 
attendant  at  any  institution  requiring  control  of  persons 
restrained  of  their  liberty;. 

16,  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  to  defend  yourself  or  an- 

other person  with  weapons? 

17.  Have  yon  good  control  of  your  temper  and  language  when 

provoked  to  an^r? 

15.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  that  would    justify    you  in 

the  belief  that  you  are  self-possessed  in  time  of  anger? 
1!).  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  use  of  fireanns  ? 

20.  Do  you  know  anything  about  boxing  and  wrestling  ?- 

21.  Are  you  able  to  keep  on  your  feet  ton    oiit   twelve   hour? 

during  the  working  day  ? 

22.  Are  you  able  to  ivalk  along  a  fiat  coping  on  the  top  of  a 

wall  22  feet  high  without  becoming  dizzy  or  losing  your 
balance '( 

23.  Do  you  know  anything  about  criniinals,  their  habits,  eto.  '. 
■  24.  Would  yon  care  to  make  tlie  occupation  of  a  guard  in  the 

state  prison  or  reformatory  your  life    work?      If    not, 
lio*v  long  do  you  think  you  want  to  remain  in  the  work  '. 


EXA;MTXATT0N    QFESTIONR    for     SnPERVISORS' 
OF  DAIRY  TESTS. 

1.  What  special  difficulties  are  met  with  in  operating  hand 
testers,  and  how  are  they  overeonie  ? 

2     fa)  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  fat  column   in  a   prood 
test? 
(h)  What  defects  are  met  with  in  the  fat  column  in  the 
case  of  unsatisfactory  test.s,  and  how  are  they  avoided  ? 

3.  A  eow  gives  lO.,';  pounds  of  milk,  testine  4.6%  in  the 
niorninc,  and  f.3  pounds,  testing  4. 25%  in  the  even- 
ing; what  is  her  total  production  of  milk  nnd  butter 
fat,  and  the  average  per  rent  of  fat  in  hi  r  milk  for  the 
dav? 


p:XAiIINATIOX  FOR  THK  POSITION  OF  AOTtlARY. 

QESEHAL   Ql'ESTIOSS. 

1.  If  tlie  iii't  value  (Irniiinal  reson'e)  of  an  iiiaiiranco  policy 

at  end  of  7  years  is,  according  to  a  3^  mortality  table, 
$153.31  and  the  not  annual  premium  for  tlic  policy 
$27.19,  wliat  is  tlio  mean  reserve  for  the  policy  for  its 
Sth  policy  year,  the  cost  of  insurance  for  the  same  year 
Ixsing  $7.50  by  the  same  table? 

2.  Sfflte  the  extent  of  your  mathematical  knowledge, 

3.  If  "v"  represents  tlio  present  worth  of  $1  due  in  one  year, 

what  wonld  be  the  analogous  representation  for  the  pres- 
ent vahio  of  $1  due  in  7  years? 

4.  Find  the  tnie  (li?coimt  on  that  sum  of  which  $18.26  is  the 

interest  at  4^,4%  for  one  year  and  at  the  same  rate? 

5.  '^liat  is  the  probability    of  failinc   to    draw    in  a   single 

drawing  the  white'ball  from  a  bag  containing  4  black 
balls,  3  red  balls  and  1  white  hall,  also  the  probability 
of  drawing  either  a  black  ball  or  a  red  ball? 

G.  A  "C.  &  N.  W."  Ivond,  par  value  ^oO.OOO.  ?,y..%  payable 
anmially,  sells  in  the  open  market  for  $50,875  with  0 
months'  accrued  interest,  what  is  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest ? 

7,  If  A  took  out  a  policy  in  1895  on  ten  pavincnt  life  plan, 
what  is  tb"  reserve  at  the  ex]>iration  of  ten  years  known 
as  or  denominate*!  ? 


EXA^VIINATTON  FOR  THE  FOSTTIOX  OF  AT^DTTOR. 

Auditing. 

1.  As  bookkeeper  in  auditing  office  you  keep  a  set  of  accounts 
which  are  supposed  to  duplicate  those  of  the  regular 
accounting  department,  hut  the  ri'giilar  acemmting  de- 
partment makes  all  its  charges  from  vouchers  made  up 
of  all  bills  on  hand  of  each  ireditor,  while  you  make  all 
charges  directlv  from  your  duplicate  bills.  Xo  accounts 
are  kept  with  the  creditors  except  the  bi.lls  and 
vouchers.  At  the  end  of  the  mouth  the  tot-al  of  the 
charges  to  the  various  departinent.s  as  reported  by  the 
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accounting  department  does  not  agree  with  the  total 
of  similar  charges  as  ehown  by  the  ledger  of  the  audit- 
ing department.  How  would  joxi  proceed  to  locate  the 
errors  'i 
2.  You  are  asked  for  assistance  in  a  business  where  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  is  allowed  for  various  purposes  and 
each  of  tliese  purposes  is  given  an  account  in  the  ledger. 
In  order  to  expend  these  various  funds  it  is  necessary 
for  persons  concerned  to  first  make  a  requisition  for  the 
purchases.  When  the  bills  come  in  they  are  charged  to 
the  accounts.  How  would  you  rule  and  print  the  ledger 
page  so  it  would  show  the  items  that  have  been  requisi- 
tioned against  the  account,  the  balance  still  subject  to 
requisition,  the  items  actually  charged  to  the  account 
and  the  balance  yet  unexpended  ? 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Journalizing. 

1.  Make  simple  journal  entries  on  plain  paper   for    the    fol- 

lowing transactions: 

Purchased  a  bill  of  good  amoimting  to  $86.4:3,  paying 
cash. 

Sold  James  Roe  on  account,  50  barrels  of  flour  $200.86 : 
16  barrels  meal,  $71.46. 

Richard  Alton  paid  us  cash  for  his  note,  $78.64  with  in- 
terest, $17.24. 

John  Manning  sold  for  cash,  merchandise  from  our  ware^ 
house  amounting  to  $834.16  upon  which  we  allowed 
him  a  commission  of  $83.42.  He  turned  proceeds  over 
to  us  immediately. 

Carl  Williams  settled  his  account  of  $783.16  by  giving:  us 
his  note  for  $100;  Samuel  Snyder's  note  'for  $77.86 
with  acx*med  interest  $4.67 ;  a  draft  on  First  National 
Bank  drawTi  on  Chase  ^tfational  Bank  of  ^few  York  for 
$432.16 ;  and  the  balance  in  currency. 

2.  Give  two  examples  of  the  use  of  special  cohimns  and  ex- 

plain their  value  clearlv. 


OFFICE  RULES  GOVERNING  CLERKS,  READERS 
AND  EXAMINERS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  IN  EXAMINA- 
TIONS HELD  PRIOR  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1906. 

OFFICE  RULES. 

The  following  niles  governing  clerks,  readora  and  examiners 
in  tlio  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  published  as 
typical  to  give  the  general  public  an  idea  of  bow  the  work  is 
conducted.  No  attempt  is  made  licre  (o  cover  the  entire 
ground.  These  rules,  are  subject  to  modification  from  time 
to  time  without  notice  to  the  public. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  MARKING  PRELIMINARY 
PAPERS. 

1.  Do  not  repist<>r  candidates  who  fail  to  nresent  vouchers  or 

who  fail  to  make  oath  to  the  application,  or  whose  ap- 
plications are  in  other  wava  vitally  defective.  Mark 
such  rejected,  at  least  (eniporarilv,  and  state  reason. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  advertised  examination, 

reject  all  candidates  under  21  years  of  age. 

3.  The  following  elements  should  be  considered  in  rejecting 

applicants : 

1.  A  eriniitial  record  or  unquestioned  evidence  of  dis- 

sipation. 

2.  Unquestioned    evidence    of    extreme    physical    dis- 

ability. 

3.  Reject  all  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 

States  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

4.  Mako  note  of  any  other  mceptional  cases  that  may  arise 

where  it  wonld  seem  that  the  applicant  should  be  re- 
jected and  state  the  reason  why. 

5.  Th,y  markinfi  should  be  based  primarily  ujKin  the  state- 

n.cmta  of  the  applicant  himself,     Where  the  statements 
of  a  former  employer  or  a  voucher  do  not  aprree  with 
the  statements  of  the  applicant,  and  are  not  in  hia  fav- 
6— C.  S. 
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or,  give  weight  to  the  letter.  Where  letters  have  not 
been  received  from  former  employers  or  vouchers,  who 
have  undoubtedly  been  addressed,  further  investiga- 
tirn  must  be  made. 
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Court  Decisions. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE   ATTORNEY    GENERAL 
RELATING  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW. 


Sept.  22,  1905. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  State  Civil  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Deab  Sib: — I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  in  which 
you  request  my  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  legislative 
employes  not  specifically  mentioned  in  Chapter  515,  Laws  of 
1905,  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  competitive  examination  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  appears  from  Chapter  363  that  all  legislative  employes 
are  placed  in  the  classified  list.  They  are  not  in  terms  de- 
signated as  exempt  or  non-competitive.  Section  15,  of  that 
chapter  provides  that  all  positions  in  the  unclassified  service 
except  such  positions  as  are  designated  as  exempt  or  non-com- 
petitive, shall  be  included  in  the  competitive  class.  Taking 
this  section  by  itself  it  would  seem  that  all  legislative  em- 
ployes should  be  placed  in  the  competitive  class.  In  this 
matter  however,  it  seems  that  Chapter  363  conflicts  with 
Chapter  515,  Section  1  of  Chapter  515,  Laws  of  1905,  which 
provides  that, 

"Each  clerk  required  to  do  typewriting  shall  furnisih  his 
own  typewriter.  Such  clerk  shall  be  chosen  from  the  eligi- 
ble list  furnished  by  the  civil  service  commissioners,  in  such 
manner  as  the  rules  of  the  senate  and  assembly  may  pro- 
vide." 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  section  the  question  arises,  do 
the  words,  "such  clerks"  refer  to  all  the  clerks  mentioned  in 
the  section  which  comprise  all  the  legislative  employes  or  do 
they  refer  merely  to  the  clerks  required  to  do  typewriting?  If 
the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  number  had  been  used  the 
provision  would  naturally  be  interpreted  to  refer  to  all  the 
clerks  mentioned  in  the  section,  but  the   sinsrular  number  is 
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used,  and  it  follows  the  sentence,  "each  clerk  required  to  do 
typewriting  shall  furnish  his  own  typewriter."  Therefore  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  the  provision  that  clerks 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  eligible  list  refers  to  what  immedi- 
ately precedes  it,  that  is,  to  clerks  required  to  do  typewriting. 

Chapter  515  was  approved  June  21st,  seven  days  after  the 
approval  of  Chapter  363.  Therefore  if  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  two  chapters,  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  515  would  be  presiuned  to  have  repealed  the  conflict- 
ing provisions  of  Chapter  3G3. 

As  the  chapter  specifies  that  certain  clerks  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  eligible  list  furnished  bv  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  implication  it  was  intended 
by  the  legislature  tJiat  other  legislative  employes  should  con- 
tinue to  be  chosen  in  the  manner  that  they  were  chosen  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  It  is  a  rule  of  interpretation  that 
statutes  should  if  possible  be  read  together  so  as  to  give  them 
effect.  Reading  all  of  the  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  legis- 
lative employes  together,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  civil 
service  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  legislative  employes 
generally,  except  to  classify  them.  Legislative  employes  re- 
quired to  do  typewriting  are  subject  to  examination  and  come 
within  the  rules  established  bv  the  civil  service  commission. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  M.  Stuedevant^ 

Altomey  General. 


Oct.  11,  1905. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Deae  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  has  been  received 
and  has  had  careful  consideration.  You  ask  for  my  opinion  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "principal  executive  officer" 
and  "appointing  officer^'  as  used  in  chapter  3G3,  laws  of  1905. 

There  are  three  and  only  three  branches  of  government,  to- 
wit:  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  All  officers  are  execu- 
tive officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  law. 
Adminstrative  officers  are  such  executive  officers  as  are  re- 
quired to  use  discretion  or  judgment  in   performing    their  of- 
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ficial  duty,  for  example,  the  office  of  Commifisioner  of  Bank- 
ing constitutes  a  division  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
state  government.  The  commissioner  is  an  executive,  adminis- 
trative and  appointing  officer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics 
and  similar  offices. 

Section  14  of  Chapter  363,  laws  of  1905,  provides  that  "The 
following  positions  shall  be  included  in  tiie  exempt  class,  1. 
Deputy  or  assistant  of  each  principal  executive  officer,  and  the 
3hief  clerk  or  secretary  of  any  board  or  commission;  2.  One, 
stenographer  for  each  appointive  officer,  board  or  commission." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  provisions  apply  not  only  to 
elective  administrative  officers,  but  also  to  the  head  of  each 
executive  department,  even  though  the  head  of  that  department 
obtains  his  office  by  appointment.  The  fact  that  a  chief  clerk 
or  secretary  of  any  board  or  commission  is  made  exempt  in  the 
same  section  and  directly  in  connection  with  the  exemption  of 
one  deputy  or  assistant  makes  it  quite  dear  this  was  the  legis- 
lative intent 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  correct  in  your  interpretation 
of  the  word  "appointing  officer''  as  used  in  this  law.  Appoint- 
ing officers  are  those  who  are  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  their 
subordinates  and  does  not  apply  to  those  w^ho  may  be  deputized 
by  their  superiors  to  appoint. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  Stubdevant, 

Attorney  General. 


October  25,  1905. 
F.  E.  Doty,  Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner, 
State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Madison.  Wis. 
Deab  Sik: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the   20th  inst  in 
which  you  request  my  opinion  upon  the   following   statement 
of  facts: 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1967-a,  Wis.  stats.  1898,  is  required  to  appoint  a  deputy 
commissioner  of  insurance,  a  chief  clerk  and  actuary,  examiner, 
filing  clerk,  stenographer,  messenger  and  mailing  clerk  and 
two  general  clerks.     The  salaries  of  these  appointees  are  fixed 


bjr  section  170  Wis.  stats.  1898.  Section  1967-a  was  amended 
by  cliapter  503,  laws  of  11)05,  su  as  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputy  comiiubsiouer,  a  chief  clerk  and  examiner, 
license  clerk,  HUug  clerk,  two  titeiiograplicrs,  meseeuger,  and 
mailing  clerk  and  one  general  clerk.  Tliis  amendment  i:  to 
take  ©tfect  on  and  afttr  the  first  ilonday  of  January,  1907. 

After  the  passage  of  this  £ct,  chapter  519,  laws  of  1905,  was 
enacted,  which  provides  that  the  Cumniifisioner  of  Insurance 
shall  appoint  an  actuary,  at  a  salary  not  excetdiug  $-2,iOO  per 
year,  who  shall  hold  iheir  rtB]Jietivc  offices  until  removed  for 
cause.  This  act  is  U>  take  oiToct  cii  the  fiKt  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  and  all  acts  or  ])iirls  of  act*  inconsistent  or  conflict- 
ing with  the  same  are  n  pealed. 

The  salary  of  the  actuary  now  in  office,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  statute,  is  lixed  at  the  sum  of  $l,iiOO  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  stenographer  provided  for  at  present  is  $720 
per  year.  Under  the  provisions  <)f  section  19G7-a,  no  license 
clerk,  by  tLat  name,  is  provided,  and  (he  new  act  does  not  fix 
the  salary  of  the  lictnse  clerk  or  the  additional  stenographer. 
Under  these  conditions,  you  ask: 

"1.  May  the  license  clerk  under  the  uew  law  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  salary  of  the  general  clerk,  and  may  the  sten- 
ographer be  appointed  and  receive  the  salary  of  the  actuary 
under  the  old  law  ?"' 

As  to  the  license  clerk:  by  very  liberal  construction  of  the 
statute,  it  might  be  held  that  he  is  the  same  officer  provided  for 
aa  a  general  clerk,  or  that  ha  takes  tbe  place  of  one  of  the  gen- 
eral clerks  now  provided  for  by  the  provisions  of  Section 
1967-a,  and  that  the  new  act  only  makes  a  change  in  the  name 
of  the  office. 

You  will  note  that  the  statute  now  provides  for  two  general 
clerks  and  also  a  filing  clerk.  The  filing  clerk  is  retained 
under  the  now  act,  and  therefore  that  officer  is  not  changed  by 
the  act;  so  that  it  is  proboblo  that  the  license  clerk  is  only  the 
general  clerk  under  a  new  title,,  and  it  may  be  held  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  salary  provided  to  be  paid  to  the  general  clerk. 
I  am  of  that  opinion. 

As  to  the  additional  stenoprapher,  provided  for  by  the 
amendment;  no  salary  being  fixed  and  no  provision  being  made 
for  a  salary  for  the  additional  stenographer,  it   follows    that 
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none  can  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  as  they 
now  stand,  or  as  they  will  stand  after  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1907v  A  stenographer  cannot  draw  the  salary  of  the 
actuary  under  the  old  law:  that  is  evident j  nor  can  she  receive 
the  salary  of  the  general  clerk,*for  a  stenographer  is  not  an  act- 
uary or  a  clerk  imder  the  wording  of  the  act.  The  additional 
stenographer  is  a  new  office  created  without  a  salary  attached 
to  it.  Can  she  receive  the  salary  of  $720  fixed  under  Section 
170  for  a  stenographer  in  the  Commissioner's  office? 

Under  the  rules  of  construction  set  forth  in  subdivision  2 
of  section  4971  Wis.  stats.,  1898,  every  word  importing  the 
singular  number  only  may  extend  and  be  applied  to  several 
persons  or  things  as  well  as  to  one  person  or  thing;  so,  if  we 
interpret  the  word  '^stenographer''  as  used  in  section  170  ac- 
cording to  this  rule  of  construction,  it  might  be  held  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  considerations,  that  she  could  draw  the  salary  of 
the  stenographer,  viz.,  $720.  But  we  are  met  with  the  further 
consideration  that  only  $720  is  appropriated  to  pay  steno- 
graphers by  the  provisions  of  section  170;  that  is,  a  steno- 
grapher in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  In 
other  words,  no  appropriation  is  made  bv  the  legislature  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  to  stenographers  in  that  office  in  ex- 
cess of  $720. 

My  opinion  therefore  is  that  the  additional  stenographer  is 
not  provided  with  a  salary  imder  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
as  they  now  stand. 

"2.  Does  the  actuary  serving  in  1905  continue  as  actuary 
in  January,  1907,  under  Chapter  615,  Laws  of  1905,  with- 
out action  of  the  Commission,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
actuary  under  the  old  law  has  passed  the  competitive  or  non- 
competitive examination,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  to  say, 
is  the  position  of  actuary,  carrying  a  salary  of  $2,400  under 
the  new  law,  a  new  position,  requiring  a  new  appointment 
under  civil  service  rules  ?  Would  civil  service  rules  govern- 
ing promotion  apply  in  this  case?  That  is  to  say,  would 
the  continuance  of  the  then  present  incumbent  be  deemed  a 
new  appointment  to  a  new  position,  or  might  it  be  deemed  a 
promotion  ?" 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  two  propositions,  the  first 
of  which  is,  whether  Chapter  519,  Laws  of  1906,  creates  a  new 
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has  expired,  just  as  other  subordinates  will  retain  their  posi- 
tions. The  law  now  and  in  January,  1907,  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  certain  appointments,  but  it  would 
not  be  argued  from  this  fact  that  he  shall  make  appointments 
when  there  is  no  vacancy,  and  thus  disregard  the  statute. 
While  he  has  the  right  and  power  to  appoint,  yet  that  right  is 
so  far  modified  by  Chapter  363  as  to  only  allow  or  require  an 
appointment  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  position.  Chapter  519 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  appoint  an  actuary,  but 
so  does  tin  statute  provide  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  aj)- 
point  his  assistants  but  he  will  not  appoint  them  unless  there  is 
a  vacancy  Section  lUGT-a  provides  for  an  actuary  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  On  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  1907,  this  section  will  be  no  longer  in  force, 
as  it  will  be  repealed  on  that  day  by  Chapter  519;  but  there 

is  no  interval  between  the  two  acts,  and  no  time  intervenes  be- 
tween the  repeal  of  the  one  and  the  taking  effect  of  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  time  w^hen  an  actuary  is  not  provided  for  by 
law.  The  office  continues;  there  is  no  office  to  be  created  hv  a 
new  method.  The  proceeding  is  the  same.  The  Commissioner 
appoints,  under  both  the  old  and  the  new  statute,  in  exactly  the 
the  same  manner.  The  amendment  is  a  continuation  of  the 
statute,  and  therefore  a  continuation  of  the  office.  The  effect 
of  a  repeal  of  a  statute  and  its  re-enactment  in  the  same  words, 
by  a  statute  which  takes  effect  at  the  same  time,  with  a  repeal- 
ing act,  is  to  continue  such  stateue  in  uninterrupted  operation- 

Laude  v.  C.  &  N.  W..  Ky.  Co.,  33  Wis.,  640, 

State  V.  Gumber,  37  Wis.,  298. 

My  opinion  therefore  is  that  Chapter  519,  Laws  of  1905, 
does  not  create  a  new  office,  but  is  simply  the  continuation  of 
an  existing  office,  and  that  the  civil  service  act  applies  to  the 
appointment  in  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  heads  of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  state. 

The  question  yet  remains  whether  the  actuary  in  the  Com- 
missioner's office  in  January,  1907,  on  account  of  the  rise  in 
salary  provided  for  by  Chapter  519,  will  fall  within  the  statute 
relating  to  promotions. 

It  is  provided  by  Section  18,  Chapter  363,  Laws  of  1905, 
that  promotions  shall  be  based  upon  merit  and  fitness,  to  be 
ascertained  by  examinations  to  be  provided  by  the  Commifl^ 
sion,  and  it  further  provides  that: 


"For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  an  increase  in  salary  or 
other  compensation  of  any  person  holding  an  office  or  posi- 
tion within  the  scope  of  the  rules  in  force  hereunder  beyond 
the  limit  fixed  for  the  prade  in  which  such  office  or  position 
is  classified  shall  be  deemed  a  promotion." 

Within  these  provisioos,  I  think  it  should  be  held  tbat,  when 
the  actuary  is  to  receive  the  additional  salary  of  $1,200  per 
year,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  tlie  Commis- 
sion for  examination,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  promotion  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  civil  service  act. 
Youra  truly, 

L.  M.  Stdedevaht, 

Attorney  General. 


October  31,  1905. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Dot?, 

Secretary  of  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Deab  Sm : — Your  letter  of  the  30th  inst.  has  been  received 
and  contents  carefully  considered.  You  ask  if  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  to  exempt  from 
non-competitive  examination  after  a  public  hearing:,  original 
incumbents  of  positions  not  especially  named  in  the  law  as  ex- 
empt. 

Section  9  of  Chapter  363,  Laws  of  1905,  provides  that: 

"The  commission  shall  require  of  all  officers  or  employes 
at  present  in  the  civil  service,  falling  within  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  all  persons  appointed  after  the  pas- 
sa^  of  this  act  and  before  the  nilo  shall  take  effect,  except 
officers  or  employes  of  the  several  state  reformatory,  charit- 
able and  penal  institutions,  a  non-competitive  examination 
as  a  condition  of  continuing  in  this  service  longer  than  six 
months  after  the  adoption  of  the  rules  provided  for  in  this 
section.'' 

Section.  14  places  certain  positions  in  the  exempt  class  and 
adds  that: 

"In  addition  to  the  above  there  may  bo  included  in  the 
exempt  class,  all  other  officers  or  positions  except  laborers 
for  the  filling  of  which  competitive  or  non-competitive  ex- 
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amijiatioiis  shall  be  found  by  the  civil  service  commission 
to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  temporary  character 
of  the  employment  or  for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
commission. 

Section  9  requires  a  non-competitive  examination  of  all 
employes  at  present  in  the  civil  service  falling  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Such  positions  the  filling  of  which 
by  examinations  shall  be  found  by  the  commission  to  be  im- 
practicable for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  commis- 
sion, do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring 
examinations." 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, may  after  a  public  hearing  and  for  special  reasons,  place 
certain  positions  in  the  exempt  class  and  exempt  the  original 
incumbents  from  examination. 

Yours  very  truly, 
L.  M.  Stubdevant, 

Attorney  Oenerai. 


Nov.  4,  1905. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  &  Chief  Examiner, 

Civil  Service  Commission. 
Dear  Sir: — ^In  your  letter  of  November  2nd  you   ask   my 
opinion  upon  the  following  questions: 

"1.  Has  the  State  Board  of  Control,  under  the  authority 
granted  to  it  in  section  13,  chapter  363,  laws  of  1905,  power 
to  classify  positions  as  exempt? 

"2.  If  so  classified,  is  the  Commission  in  any  case  re- 
quired by  law  to  adopt  the  classification  ? 

"3.  Assuming  that  the  Commission  should  adopt  such  a 
classification,  is  such  classification  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
Governor?  (You  will  note  that  the  law  provides  that  all 
exemptions  shall  be  published  in  the  rules  (See  Section  14), 
and  that  it  further  provides  that  the*  rules  must  be  approved 
by  the  Governor.) 

"4.  Section  15  provides  as  follows:  'The  competitive  class 
shall  include  all  positions  for  which  it  is  practicable  to  de- 
termine the  merit  and  fitness  of  applicants  by  competitive 
examination  and  shall  include  aU  positions  and  employments 


now  existing  or  hereafter  created,  of  whatever  function,  des- 
ignation or  compensaiion  in  each  and  every  branch  of  the 
classified  service,  etc.  If  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  to 
question  one,  What  bearing  has  the  above  provision  upon  the 
matter  of  classification  in  state  institutions?  What  recourse 
is  thetre,  if  the  spirit  of  this  reouirement  is  violated  in 
making  such  classification?" 
Section  13  of  chapter  303,  laws  of  1905,  provides: 

"The  superintendents  or  heads  of  the  several  state  refor- 
matory, charitable  and  penal  institutions  shall,  within 
thirty  days,  arrange  all  positfons  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive institutions,  into  classified  lists,  conforming  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  act,  and  such  classi- 
fications, when  approved  by  the  Sta.te  Board  of  Control,  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  commission  as  the  classification  in  such 
respective  institutions,  and  adequate  eligible  lists  shall  be 
made  up  and  so  far  as  possible  at  all  times  kept  by  the  com- 
mission, from  which  appointments  shall  be  made  in  such 
institutions," 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  classifications  so  made  in  said  in- 
stitntions  "shall  be  adopted  by  the  commission  as  the  classi- 
fications in  such  respective  institutions."  If  section  13  is  to 
he  understood  as  giving  the  superintendents,  or  heads  of  the 
several  institutions  the  right  to  classify  positions  as  exempt, 
then  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  be  comyicllea  to  place 
these  positions  in  the  exempt  class;  but  section  14  specifically 
forbids  the  Commission's  making  exemptions,  except  after 
public  hearing,  and  requires  that  these  exemptions  shall  l>c 
published  in  the  rules. 

Thus  section  13  would  require  the  commission  to  place  posi- 
tions in  the  exempt  class  without  a  public  hearing,  while  sec- 
tion 14  forbids  the  commission  to  place  positions  in  the  exempt 
class  without  a  public  hearing.     This  would  be  inconsistent. 

It  seems  to  me  the  right  construction  of  section  13  is  that 
the  Legislature  simply  intended  to  give  the  superintendents  of 
the  state  institutions,  with  the  approval  ^f  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  right  to  make  classified  lists:  that  is,  group  the  posi- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  examination,  to  aid  the  commission 
in  its  work. 
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In  my  opinion  this  is  the  only  construction  that  is  consistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  chapter  363. 

A  negative  answer  to  your  first  question  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  answer  other  questions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  M.  Stubdevant, 

Attorney  General. 


November  13,  1905. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  of  State  Civil  Service  Com., 
Madison,  Wis 
Deab  Stb: — Tour  communication  of  the  9th  inst  has  been 
received.     You  ask  my  opinion  upon  the  following  questions: 
"Does  the  clause  'AH  presidents,    deans,    principals,  pro- 
fessors, instructors,  scientific  staff  or   teachers  in  the    Uni- 
versity, normal  or  public  schools^  etc'  include  teachers    em- 
ployed in  the  state  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  board  of  control?" 

"Is  the  University  a  public  school?" 
"Has  the   term    'Public    School'  a   techinical   or    special 
meaning  whenever  employed  in  Wisconsin  law  or  may  it  be 
interpreted  to  include  the  state  university,    normal    schools 
and  state  institutions  ?" 

The  words,  "public  school"  as  they  are  generally  used,  may 
be  defined  as  an  educational  institution  supported  by  the  public 
and  which  is  free  and  open  to  all  the  people  alike.  The  statutes 
of  Wisconsin  frequently  contain  the  words  "Public  school 
system,"  which  seems  to  include  the  common  schools,  the  free 
high  schools,  the  state  normal  schools  and  the  state  university. 
In  this  sense  the  normal  schools  and  the  universitv  being  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  and  being  open  to  all  the  people  of  the 
state  are  public  schools.  However  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin 
contain  the  words  "public  school"  in  conjunction  with  each 
other,  and  as  so  used  £oom  to  have  a  more  limited  meaning. 

Section  1  of  Article  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin 
vests  the  suporvisioii  of  public  instruction  in  a  state  superin- 
tendent and  such  other  officers  as  the  Ic^slature  shall  direct. 
The  legislature  has  interpreted  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 


tion  by  placing  the  common  scliools  and  the  frco  high  sehools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  superintendent.  The  mean- 
ing of  tlie  words,  ''pHblic  school"  as  used  in  our  statutes  niav 
l)e  not^d  W  a  few  examples : 

Chapter  430,  Laws  of  1901,  in  fixing  the  qualitications  of 
teachers,  provides  that  teachers  in  certain  gra(le<l  schools  shall 
have  had  one  year's  successful  experience  as  a  Teacher  in  the 
pubSie  scliools  of  Wisconsin.  These  words  as  here  used  evi- 
dently apply  only  to  the  common  scliools  and  free  high  schools 

Tlio  same  may  ho  said  of  these  words  as  used  in  Chapter  Gil, 
laws  of   1903,  which  also  relates  to  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

Chapter  171,  laws  of  1901,  re<iuires  that  graduates  of  cdI- 
leg&s  and  universities  in  order  that  their  diplomas  may  heeome 
an  authorization  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  stab', 
•  shall  present  them  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  counter  signatures  and  shall  at  the  sanio  time 
prestnt  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  a  certain  time  in 
the  public  schools.  This  provision  has  never  been  construe<l 
as  applying  to  tho  state  normal  schools  and  state  university. 
That  is,  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  who  had  taught  for 
many  years  perhaps  in  a  normal  school  would  not  be  entitled 
to  have  his  diploma  countersigned  and  thus  become  a  life  cer- 
tificate to  teach  in  the  public  schools  until  he  had  taught  the 
required  time  in  the  public  schools. 

Section  702-a  as  amended  by  Chapter  851,  Laws  of  1899, 
provides  that  "Xo  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  coimty 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  not  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion or  appointment  thereto  have  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight  months,  and 
who  shall  not  at  such  time  hold  a  certificate  entitling  him  lo 
teach  in  a  public  school  therein,"  etc, 

Tho  words  "public  school"  as  here  used  couM  not  ]«>ssiUy 
lie  construed  to  include  any  of  the  state  charitable  and  penal 
institutions. 

Section  509  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  provides  that  the  state  sup- 
erintendent may  furnish  to  any  school  district  or  to  any  school 
or  district  department  thereof,  any  cojty  of  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary,"  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Section 
also  provides  that  the  state  superintendent  may  also  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  sell  the  dictionary  to  any  of  the  "charitable, 
educational,  reformatory  or  penal  institutions  of  the  state." 
7— C.  S. 
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This  clearly  indicates  that  the  legislature  has  placed  the  com- 
mon or  district  schools  and  the  free  high  schools  in  a  separate 
and  distinct  class  from  the  educational  institutions  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  board  of  control. 

Permit  me  to  quote  a  few  decisions  from  other  states: 

"Public  schools,  as  these  words  are  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Massachusetts  aro  not  limited  to  schpols  ol 
the  lowest  grades.  The  words  'public  schools'  are  synony- 
mous with,  'common  schools/  in  the  broadest  sense  as  used  in 
the  constitutional  amendment. 

Jenkins  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Andover,  103  Mass.  94. 
"Public  schools  as  used  in    the    constitutions,    providing 
that  all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  towns  and  city  for  tlie 
support  of  public  schools  shall  be  applied  to   and    expended 
on  no  other  schools  than  those  which  are  conducted  accord- 
ing to  law,  cannot  be  construed  as    applying  to    the   higher 
seminaries  of  learning  such  as  acadamies  and  collies." 
Merrick  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Amherst,  94  Mass.  500. 
"The  term  'public  school'    as  used   in  a   deed   conveying 
land  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  school,  does  not  include  a  state  normal  school.     Ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  this  are  required  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state." 
Board  of  Regents  vs.  Painter,  102  Mo.  464. 
"In  a  statute  providing  that  the  board  of  education  in  each 
state  shall  select  the  best  scholars  from  each    acadamy   and 
each  public  school  of  their  respective  counties    or   cities  as 
candidates    for  the    university    scholarship,  by    the    words 
'public  schoo?  the  legislature  intended  common  schools  only 
and  normal  schools  are  not  included.     It  is  true  tHat  in  an 
enlarged  sense  normal  schools  are  public  schools  in  as  much 
as  any  citizen  of  the  state  possessing  requisite  qualifications 
and  being  selected  as  provided  by  law,  may  be  admitted  to 
them.     In  the  same  sense  colleges  are  public    schools,    but 
clearly  they  are  not  embraced  in   the  act.      The   object   of 
normal  schools  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of  teachinsr. 
The  distinction  between   them  anl    the    common    schools  i^ 
marked." 

Gordon  vs.  Comes.  47  N.  Y.  608. 

In  the  section  under  consideration  the  leflrislature  has  used 
the  words  "All  presidents,    deans,    principals,  professors,    in- 


stnictors,  scientific  staff  Of  teachers  in  the  university,  normal 
or  public  schools."  Had  the  law  makers  intended  the  use  of 
these  words  in  their  broadest  meaning  they  would  instead  of 
using  the  words  'or  public  school"  have  said  and  other  pvblic 
schools  of  the  state.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  used  the  words  "public  schools"  in  Chapter  363,  Laws 
of  1905,  in  the  same  restricted  sense  in  which  they  are  foimd 
so  many  times  in  the  statutes  of  the  state, 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  of  this 
chapter  placing  teachers  in  the  university,  normal  or  public 
schools  ill  the  unclassified  list,  does  not  include  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  state  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  board  of  control, 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  words  "public  schools"  as 
used  in  this  chapter  do  not  apply  to  the  state  university  and  to 
the  state  normal  schools. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  M,  Sturdevant, 

Attorney  General. 


Decembpr  15,  1905. 
HnxoiiABi-E  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  &  Chief  Examiner, 

Slate  Civil  Service  Comm'issloti. 

De,ve  Sir: — In  your  letter  to  me  of  December  14th  yon  ask 
my  opinion  "as  to  the  exact  day  and  hour  on  which  the  state 
civil  service  law,  chapter  ■'SC3,  laws  of  1005,  goes  into  full 
operation  as  provided  for  in  section  2,  which  reads:  'After  the 
.  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  no  person 
shall  be  appointed,  transferred,  removed,'  etc." 

In  reply  I  will  say  that  I  have  given  the  snbjtH^t  presented 
careful,  though  somewhat  hurried  consideration;  and,  while 
the  authorities  I  have  found  abundantly  satisfy  me  as  to  the 
COTiejusion  herein  stated,  there  may  bo  some  additional  authori- 
ties on  the  same  subject;  but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  trend 
of  authorities  is  all  in  one  direction,  and  that,  if  any  additional 
ones  may  be  found,  that  would  not  change  the  rule  of  law 
which  appears  to  he  very  firmly  established. 

The  first  portion  of  your  question  involves  the  determination 
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constitution  of  this  state  (art.  VII.,  sec  21,)  general  laws  are 
not  given  effect  until  they  are  published,  and,  until  such  acts 
are  published,  they  are  of  no  effect.  The  act  in  question  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  approved  by  the  Gov- 
eraor  June  14,  1005,  and  was  published  June  16th,  1905. 

As  the  law  recognizes  no  division  of  a  day,  the  words  "pas- 
sage of  the  act,"  used  in  section  2  thereof  will  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  time  when  the  act  should  go  into  full  operation 
as  stated  in  said  section  would  be  six  months  from  the  day  of 
its  passage ;  that  is,  the  first  day  to  be  counted  in  the  specified 
six  months  would  be  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Parkinson  v.  Brandenberg,  35  Minn  294. 
T  find  a  contrary  decision:  People  v.  Clark,  1  Cal.  406;  but 
in  that  case,  there  was  a  dissenting  opinion  by  one  of  the 
judges,  who  held  as  was  held  in  the  Minnesota  case,  and  I  ain 
constrained  to  follow  the  ilinnesota  decision  rather  than  the 
California  decision  upon  this  question. 

Wo  now  come  to  consider  the  point  of  time  meant  bv  the  use 
of  the  words  "passage  of  this  act."  Usually  statutes  of  this 
kind  use  the  words  "passage  and  publication"  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  computation  run  from  the  time  the  act  goes  into 
effect,  but  the  word  "pasv^^age"  has  been  construed  in  a  number 
of  cases  to  mean  the  time  that  the  act  goes  into  effect,  i.  e.,  be- 
comes a  law. 

In  tl\e  case  of  Wartman  v.  City  of  Philadelphia,  33  Pa.  St. 
Hep.  202  on  p.  208,  the  supremo  court  of  that  state,  in  dis- 
cussing the  meaning  of  the  wordn  "after  the  passage  of  this 
act,"  says: 

"An  act  of  tho  legislature  is  passed  only  when  it  has  gone 
through  all  the  forms  made  necessarv  by  the  constitution  to 
give  it  force  and  validity  as  a  binding  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  citizens.  Whether  it  receives  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  remains  in  his  hands  for  ten  days,  or,  being  vetoed, 
is  carried  by  a  tw.o-thirds  vote  of  both  houses,  its  passage  is 
dated  from  the  time  it  cea.sed  to  be  a  mere  proposition,  or 
bill,  and  passed  into  a  law.?^ 

In  tho  case  of  Charless  v.  Lumberson,  1  Iowa  435,  the  Su- 
preme court  of  that  state  held  that  the  words  "prior  to  the  pas- 
sago"  amounted  to  the  same  thine  as  if  the  legislature  had  use<l 
the  word  "heretofore,"  and  that  either  expression  must  relate 


to  the  time  of  taking  eifecf,  and  not  to  tlie  time  o£  passage; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Rt^ra  v.  Vaas,  6  Iowa,  405,  the  same  court 
lield  that  the  provisicHi  iu  the  act  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  tho  swainp  lands  of  the  state,"  approved  January  24th, 
1857,  which  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  actual  set- 
tlors on  said  lands  at  the  time  of  tlie  ])assage  of  the  act,  has 
le^l  reference  to  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  tlie  act,  and 
not  to  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Both  these  decisions  aro  mentioned  with  approval  in  the 
case  of  Andrews  v.  St.  Louis  Tunnel  K,  Co.,  16  AIo  App.  290, 
on  p.  312. 

In  the  case  of  Harding  vs.  People  (Colo.),  15  Pac  727,  on 
p.  729,  the  Siipreme  (?ourt  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  words  "after  the  passage  of  the  act,"  say: 

"Our  attention  is  also  called  to  see.  5  of  the  act,  which 
provides  that  the  state  hoard  of  medical  examiners,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  shall  receive, 
through  its  president,  applications  for  certificates  and  ex- 
aminations. ...  In  this  section  we  are  cited  to  sec. 
19,  art.  V.  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  'no  act 
.  .  .  shall  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  its  passage, 
nnlcfs  in  the  ease  of  an  emergency.  .  .  .'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  emergency  clause,  in  view  of  this  constitutional 
provision,  the  expression  'after  the  passage  of  the  act,'  as 
used  in  the  law,  can  have  hut  one  meaning,  viz.,  after  the 
act  goes  into  effect.  In  the  construction  of  statutes,  general 
terms  are  to  receive  such  reasonable  interpretation  as  leaves 
the  provision  of  the  statute  practically  operative." 

In  tJie  case  of  Logan  v.  State,  3  Iloiskell  (Tenn.)  442,  445, 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  in  disciissing  the  section  of  the 
constitution  of  Tennessee  relating  to  the  use  of  the  words 
"after  its  passage,"  say: 

"By  Section  20,  of  Article  11,  it  is  declared  that  'no  htw 

of  a  general  nature  shall  take  effect  until  forty    days   after 

its  passage,  unless,'  etc. 

'"The  irieaiiing  of  this  section  is,  that   llie    law    shall   not 

lake  effect  imtil  forty  day.-)  after  it,  Inw  bpcnme  a  law;  that 

is,  after  if  shall  have  received  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

or,  upon  his  refusal  to  approve,  shall   have   been   otherwise 

passed  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution." 
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The  same  court  in  speaking  of  the  same  matter  in  the  case 
of  Hill  V.  State,  5  Lea  (Tenn,)  725,  on  p.  729,  say: 

"The  constitutional  provisions  establish  as  the  present 
rule,  that  an  act  takes  effect  when  the  foimality  of  enact- 
ment are  actually  complete  under  the  constitution,  and  not 
sooner,  oven  where  the  legislature  says  that  it  shall  take  ef- 
fect from  its  passage.  It  is  passed  when  the  constitutional 
formalities  are  completed." 
See  also  State  v.  The  Banks,  12  Eich.  "(S.  C.)  609. 

In  all  the  states  from  which  the  above  decisions  are  cited, 
there  appears  to  be  no  provision  requiring  the  legislative  acts 
to  be  published;  but,  as  stated  in  this  state,  in  order  to  give  a 
legislative  enactment  effect,  it  must  be  published,  and  it  does 
not  become  a  law  until  so  published. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  chap.  363,  laws  of  1905,  may  pro- 
perly bo  said  to  have  been  passed  at  the  time  the  law  was  pub- 
lished on  June  16th,  1905;  that  it  would  go  into  effect  at  tlic 
beginning  of  the  following  day :  and  that  the  six  months  pcrio<l 
mentioned  in  sec.  2  of  that  act  would  begin  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  Juno.  Consequently,  tho  said  act  would  go  into  full 
operation,  under  the  provisions  of  said  section,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  day  of  December,  1905. 

Trusting  that  what  I  have  said  fully  answers  your  inquiry, 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  M.  Stubdevakt^ 

Attcrney  General 


Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  2,  1906. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner, 

State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Dkak  Sir: — In  your  inquiry  of  February  1st,  at  hand,  you 
state: 

^*I  Avould  like  your  opinion  on  the  following  question  for 
the  <ruidanco  of  this  commission.  Si^ction  10,  of  the  (^ivil 
Service  Law  provides  that  competitive  examinations  shall  Ki 
free  and  open  to  all  applicants  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 


States.  You  have  already  given  me,  I  think,  an  oral  opin- 
ion at  least,  that  when  competitive  examinations  are  held 
they  are  jimited  to  citizens  of  the  state,  I  have  assumed 
that  this  provision  is  limited  to  compi'titive  examinations 
only ;  am  I  right  in  that  assmnption  ?" 

Iteplying  to  this,  I  will  say  that  Section  10  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law  especially  provides,  that  "competitive  examinations 
shall  be  fn-e  and  open  to  all  applicants  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  who  have  ful- 
filled the  preliminary  reqnirements  stated  in  Section  11  of  Uiis 
act."  So  that  in  the  statute  its-jlf  tlie  competitive  examinations 
aro  Jimitijd  to  applicants  who  are  citizens  of  the  St-ate  of  Wis- 
consin as  well  as  citizens  of  tlie  United  States. 
You  state  further: 

"The  specilie  question  I  have  to  ask  relates  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  I'i  in  which  it  is  said  'that  when  no  suitable 
person  is  on  the -(iligiblo  list-,  appointments  may  be  made  otli- 
erwisc  than  from  such  list,  and  [Kirsons  when  so  appointed 
shall  have  tho  same  rights  as  though  taken  from  such  list.' 
We  ha%'e  at  present  no  eligible  list  for  attendants  in  state  in- 
stitutions, and  I  have  said  to  superinteudents  of  institutions 
that  they  may  go  anywhere  they  please  for  attendants  as 
long  as  this  condition  exists.  Am  I  right  in  this  matter? 
May  superint]  jidcnts  of  state  institutions  go  out  of  the  state 
for  employes  when  the  commission  has  no  eligible  list  for  the 
position  in  question  V" 

Kcplyine  to  this  latter  ]»art  of  your  letter,  I  will  say  that 
Section  13  of  chapter  ^UiJt,  Laws  of  1005,  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
refers  exprrcsly  to  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
state  and  it  ])rovides  as  follows : 

"In  such  institutions  emergency  appoint jueiits  and  ap- 
IKiintments  when  no  suitable  (ktsou  is  on  the  eligible  list 
may  be  made  otherwise  than  from  such  list,  and  snch  persons 
when  so  appointed  shallhave  the  same  rights  as  those  taken 
from  an  eligible  list,  except  that  they  may  be  subjected  to 
such  tests  as  to  merit  and  fitnesw  as  shall  bo  prcricribrd  by  the 
connnission." 

Tn  General  I  think  it  may  bo  i^aid  that  the  civil  sorvio,*  act 
and  the  statutes  and  policy  of  the  state  is  that  offices  or  posi- 
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tions  iu  that  stab3  should  be  filled  by  citizens  of  this  state. 
Jb'avors,  if  positions  in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  may 
be  de<?nud  such,  in  general  should  be  given  to  citizens  of  the 
state.  On  the  other  hand  certain  positions  in  such  institution 
are  not  largely  sought  after  as  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  you 
,  have  no  persons'  names  on  the  edigible  list  or  no  eligible  list  for 
plaas.  The  well  being  of  such  institutions,  the  safety  and 
proper  care  of  persons  confined  therein,  not  only  make  it  uiic- 
essary  for  persons  in  charge  of  such  institutions  to  promptly 
till  vacancies  or  make  new  employment  in  emergency  cases,  but 
the  p:u'sons  employed  may  be  required  to  have  certain  peculiar 
personal  qualifications  not  generally  shared  by  others,  as  that  it 
may  fretpuntly  be  desirable  and  oven  necessary  to  make  ap- 
pointments hurriedly  and  of  persons  peculiarly  fittqd  for  the 
position  they  are  re<iuired  to  fill,  and  this  the  superintendents 
of  such  institutions  might  not  be  able  to  do,  if  their  employes 
were  absolutely  limited  to  citizens  of  this  state 

Section  13  of  the  Statute  above  quoted  appears  to  recognize 
this  condition  and  make  provision  therefor  and  to  put  no  lim- 
itation whatever  upon  the  residence  or  citi2ic\nship  of  the  em- 
ployes to  be  engaged  in  such  institutions  when  there  are  no 
persons  upon  tlie  eligrihle  list*  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  su- 
perintendents of  such  institutions  may  when  such  condition 
exists  employ  assistants  witliout  regard  to  their  citizenship. 

I  take  it  that  the  civil  service  act  is  intended  to  improve  and 
is  certainly  not  intended  to  impair  the  public  service  in  any 
respect  whatever  aaid  if  a  condition  aris>.s  in  any  of  the  state, 
]K»nal  or  charitable  institutions  such  as  you  present^  I  think 
the  superintendents  of  such  institutions  should  be  given  the 
widest  scope  and  opportunity  to  employ  competent  persons  to 
iL^sist  in  taking  care  of  tlij:]|  inmates  of  such  institutions  and 
that  such  is  the  intent,  indeed  the  letter  of  the  statute. 

Trusting  what  I  have  said  fully  answers  your  inquiry,  I  am 

Yours  very  trulv, 

L.  M.  Stubdevant, 

Aitomsy  General. 


February  3,  1906. 
Honorable  F,  E.  1)otv, 

Hecmiary  tSlale  CivU  tiervice  Commission. 
Dear  Bib  : — Your  letter  of  the  2jid  iiiKt.  has  Ixeii  received. 
You  ask  for  my  opiuion  aa  to  whcUier  or  uot  the  position  of 
library  clerk  in  tlie  office  of  the  State  SupcrinteiidiLiit  of  Public 
Instruction  can  be  deemed  to  fall  witliin  the  unclaasitied  aerv- 
ice,  as  provided  for  in  sectioii  8  of  the  civil  service  law. 

The  office  of  library  ckirk  waa  crcattd  by  section  105-b  Wis. 
Stats   ISDH,  which  is  fts  follows: 

"He  (the  State  SuperintmdenL)  may  also  appoint  a  li- 
brary clerk,  who  shall,  under  liis  directiou,  aid  in  promoting 
the  establishment,  maintenance  and  control  of  school  libra- 
ries." 

Section  8  of  chapter  3G3,  Laws  of  1005,  defines  the  unclassi- 
fied service  and,  among  others,  specifies 

"all  presidents,  deans,  principals,  professors,   instructors, 

scientific  staff  and  other  teachers  in  the  university,  normal  or 

public  schools,  the  library  staff  in  any  library  maintained 

wholly  or  in  part  at  state  ex])cnse," 

It  was  plainlv  tho  intention  of  the  legislature  to  place  in 
tl*3  unclassified  scn'ice  all  librarians  and  assistant  librarians 
in  any  library  -wholly  or  partially  supported  bv  the  state. 


Februarv  6th,  1906. 
Stale  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Madison,  IVis, 
Genti.emea': — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  in 
which  yon  request  my  oninion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  officers 
and  employes  in  the  state  liankinj;  dcpartuient  fail  within  the 
unclassified  service,  under  the  provisions  of  ChaptT  363,  Laws 
of  1905,  known  as  tlie  Civil  Service  Act. 

The  finestion  arises  under  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  said 
act,  which  provides: 

"The  civil  service  shall  be  divided  into  the  nndassifiid 
service  and  the  classified  service.  The  undassifieil  sen'ic*' 
shall  comprise:  all  oflieers  elected  hv  th:i  piople,  *  *  * 
all  officers  and  euipioyes  in  aii"  tlepartnient  for  the  creation 
of  which  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  memliors  elected  to 
each  house  is  required." 
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Under  the  latter  provision  the  question  is,  whether  the  offi- 
cers and  employes  of  the  banking  department  fall  within  the 
exempt,  or  unclassified^  servidci,  as  provided  by  the  act. 

I  know  of  no  department  to  which  this  language  can  be  held 
to  apply,  unless  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  legislature  by  the  amendmeait  to  Section  4  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin.     This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  state  in  1902  and  reads  as  follows : 
"Section  4.     The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  enact  a 
general  banking  law  for  the  creation  of  banks,  and  for  the 
reflation  and  supervision  of  the  banking  businicss  provide  J 
that  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  membero  elected  to  each 
house,  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  bo  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law." 

It  is  certain  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  in 
t:^ms  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  bankine^  department  and  rr- 
quires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  create  it ;  but  such  a  vote  is  required 
for  the  enactment  of  a  ''general  banking  law  for  the  creation 
of  banks,"  also  "for  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  bank- 
ing business." 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  amendment, 
the  legislature  of  1903  enacted  Chapter  234,  which  is  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  creation  of  banks  and  for  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  banking  business."  The  title  of  this  act 
clearly  indicates  tho  purpose  of  the  legislature  to  have  been  to 
exercise  the  power  granted  by  the  amendment  and,  if,  in  carry- 
ing out  that  purpose  and  as  a  part  of  the  power  to  regulate  and 
supervise  the  business  of  banking,  it  created  a  banking  dopart- 
ment,  then  it  did  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature  in 
order  to  pass  an  act  conferring  upon  the  banking  department 
power  of  regulation  and  supervision ;  but  it  did  not  necessarily 
require  that  the  banking  department  itself  be  created  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  tho  legislature.  The  l^islature  might  have  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  banking 
business  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  creation  of  a  state  bank- 
ing department  For  exanjple:  the  act  might  have  providv*<i 
that  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  banking  business 
should  bo  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  some  other  stat«* 
offi0:<r,  but  an  act  so  providing  must,  in  order  to  be  valid,  re- 
ceive a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature.  The  amendment  rr- 
f  furred  to  does  not  restrict  the  legislature  to  any  particular  mode 
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of  procedure  in  providing  for  the  regulation  and  supervision 
of  the  banking  business.  It  does  not  provide  that  a  banking 
department  shall  be  created  by  the  act  referred  to.  However, 
the  legislature  did  cresrte  a  banking  department  and  provided, 
among  other  things,  as  follows : 

^'Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  in  this  state  a 
banking  department,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  banks  and  the  banking  business 
in  this  state.  Such  department  shall  be  designated  as  the 
state  banking  department,  and  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  a  chief  officer,  who  shall  be  called  the 
commissioner  of  banking." 

The  act  then  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  witli  the  consent  of  tlie  senate,  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Banking,  and  for  a  deputy,  the  employment  of  examiners  and 
clerks  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Thus 
far  it  seems  clear  that  the  legislature  has  not  attempted  in  any 
way  to  provide  for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of  the  banking 
business ;  but,  later  on  in  the  act,  these  powers  ara  carefully  set 
forth  and  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and 
his  subordinate  officers. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
legislature  had  the  power  to  enact  this  chapter,  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  and,  for  that  purpose  and  as  a  part  of  the 
scheme,  it  created  a  banking  department,  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  banking  business  in  this 
state. 

Considering,  also,  the  history  of  this  legislation,  it  aieems 
clear  that  later,  when  the  legislature  enacted  that  all  officers 
and  employes  in  any  department  for  the  creation  of  which  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  members  of  each  house  is  required 
shall  be  in  the  unclassified  service,  it  referred  to  the  state 
banking  department,  which  had  been  created  and  existed  at  the 
time. 

I  say  this  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  the  l^islation, 
but  it  is  not  so  apparent  that  the  legislature,  by  the  words  of 
the  act  refem^d  to  accomplished  that  purpose  In  construing 
a  statute,  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.  It  is  not  permissible 
to  inject  into  the'  words  of  a  statute  any  meaning  which  cannot 
1x3  gathered  from  the  context  taken  in  connection  with  other 
legislation  on  the  same  subject.     The  office  of  interpretation 
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is  to  arrive  at  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  but  that  intent  must 
be  derived  from  the  words  used  bj  it,  and  not  from  extraneous 
facts.  The  act  referred  to  exempts  the  officers  and  employes 
in  any  department  for  the  creation  of  which  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  is  requiitxi,  and 
we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  department  of  this  state  where  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  tha  legislature  is  required  to  create  it. 

''The  language  of  a  statute  is  its  most  natural  expositor; 
and,  where  its  language  is  susceptible  of  a  sensible  interpre- 
tation, it  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  extraneous  considerations. 
*  *  *  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  imagine  an  intent  and 
bind  the  letter  of  the  act  to  that  intemt;  much  less  can  we 
indulge  in  the  license  of  striking  out  and  inserting  and  re- 
modeling, with  the  view  of  making  the  letter  express  an  in- 
tent which  the  statute  in  its  native  form  does  not  evidence. 
Every  construction,  therefore,  is  vicious  which  requires  great 
changes  in  the  letter  of  that  statute,  and,  of  the  several  con- 
structions, that  is  to  be  preferivxi  which  introduces  the  most 
general  and  imiform  remedy.  The  legislature  must  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  what  it  has  plainly  expressed,  and  this  ex- 
cludes construction." — Sutherland  on  Statutory  Construc- 
tion, Sec.  237. 

In  view  of  tlu.se  well  known  rules  of  construction,  it  seems 
impossible  to  read  into  the  language  of  this  act  the  idea  that 
it  refers  to  the  banking  department  of  the  state.  In  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  room  for  construction.  The  act  plainly  refers 
to  a  department  of  thp  state  for  the  creation  of  which  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  legislature  is  required.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  such  department  might  incline  a  court  to  give  a  very  lib- 
eral construction  to  the  words  used,  in  order  to  give  somo  mean- 
ing to  the  act  of  the  legislature ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
permissible  to  read  into  this  act  the  words  "banking  d^art- 
mcnt."  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  no  act  of  the  legis- 
lature has  placed  in  the  \mclassified  service  the  officers  and  eni- 
])loyes  of  the  banking  department,  except  that,  under  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  Commissioner  of  Banking,  who  is  ap- 
])oint((l  by  tlio  Governor,  falls  within  such  class,  and  also  liis 
deputy,  and  stenographer. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  Sturdevant, 

AUomey  General* 
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February  20,  1906. 
Honorable  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst  has  been  received. 
You  state  that  tho  Civil  Service  Commissior.  has  found  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  fill  certain  positions  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations at  the  present  time,  and  you  ask  whether  the  Com- 
mission mav  legally  place  such  positions  in  the  exempt  class  for 
a  limited  time. 

In  reply  I  will  say  that  sec.  14,  chap.  363,  Laws  of  1905, 
provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  positions  therein  enumerated, 
"there  may  be  includjrd  in  the  exempt  class  all  other  offices 
or  positions  except  laborers,  for  the  filling  of  which  competi- 
tive or  non-com]>etitive  examinations  shall  be  found  by  the 
civil  service  commission  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of 
the  temporary  character  of  tliio  employment." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  under  this  authority,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  place  such  positions  as  in  its  judg- 
ment it  is  impracticable  to  fill  by  competitive  examinations, 
temporarily  in  the  exempt  class  It  is  possible  that  the  im- 
practicability of  filling  such  positions  by  examination  may  be 
later  overcome. 

T  think  this  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  Commission- 
ers. I  believe  that  they  have  the  authority  under  the  law  to 
make  temporary  exemptions  in  all  cases  where  they  make  per- 
manent exemptions,  if  their  judgment  so  directs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  M.  Sturdbvant, 

Attorney  Genera], 


March  26,  1906. 
State  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Oenti^bmen: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  commimication  of 
the  23d  inst.,  in  which  you  ask  my  opinion  upon  the  following: 
''Are  boards  of  visitors,  appointed  by  the  State   Superin- 
tendent, without  pay,  to  visit  nonnal  schools  and   report   to 
the  State  Superintendent  or  local  examiners   for   the    Civil 
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Service  Commission,  appointed  without  pay,  to  conduct  local 
examinations,  subject  to  the  civil  service  law,  or  in  any  way 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion V 

In  my  opinion,  these  positions  do  not  fall  within  either  tho 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  are  not  within  the  civil  ser- 
vice act  They  do  not  fall  within  either  the  classified  or  the  un- 
classified service  named  in  section  8  of  the  act.  They  are  not 
public  officers  within  the  n^aning  of  tho  act,  for  such  are  de- 
fined by  the  words  of  the  act, 

^'to  include  all  public  officials  of  this   state,  whether   paid 

directly  or  indirectly  "from  the  public  treasury   of  the    state 

or  by  fees  or  otherwise." 

The  boards  of  visitors  named  sen^e  without  pay,  as  do  the 
local  examiners,  and  therefore  these  do  not  fall  within  this  de- 
finition. They  are  not  public  employes  within  the  meaning  of 
th?i  act,  for  such  are  defined, 

"to  include  every  person  not  being  an  officer   who  is   paid 
from  said  treasury  of  the  state '' 

Tours  truly, 

L.  M.  Sturdevant, 

Attorney  General. 


Jnw  29,  1906. 
HoxoRABLE  F.  E.  Doty, 

Secretary  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th  inst:  in 
which  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  Rule  lo  adopte<l 
bv  the  Civil  Service  Comniission. 

Sec.  19  of  Chapter  363,  laws  of  1905,  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  has  held  a  position  by  appointmrnt  under  civil  sen'ice 
rules  and  who  has  been  separated  from  the  service  without  any 
delinquency  or  misconduct  on  his  part  may  l>e  reinstated  with- 
in one  year  from  the  dat-e  of  such  separation  to  the  sani?>  or 
similar  position  iii  the  same  department,  provided,  that,  for  the 
original  entrance  to  tho  position  proposed  to  bo  filled  by  such 
reinstatement,  there  is  not  required  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil 
service  commission  examination  involving  essential  testa  or 
qualifications  different  from  or  higher  than  those  involved  in 
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tho  oxaiiiination  for  the  original  entrance  to  the  position  for- 
merly held  by  the  person  proposed  to  be  reinstated. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  statute  you  have  made  and 
adopted  a  rule  which  provides  that  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  have  held  positions  in  the  competitive  class  by  appoint- 
ment under  civil  service*  rules  and  who  have  been  separated 
from  the  service  through  no  delinquency  or  misconduct  and 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  appointing  officer  for  pre- 
ference shall  br^  eritjered  upon  the  lists  of  suspended  employes 
and  shall  remain  thereon  for  a  period  of  one  year  and,  upon  no- 
tice of  a  vacancy  in  the  same  or  similar  position  an  any  depart- 
ment, names  from  such  lists  of  suspended  employes  shall  be 
certified  in  perference  to  names  from  the  cligibile  list- 
Under  these  circumstances  you  ask  me  whether  this  rule  is 
in  accordance  with  law? 

You  will  notice  that  the  statute  provides  that  a  person  who 
has  held  any  appointment  under  civil  service  rules  and  has  left 
the  service  under  \\\^  circumstances  named  in  the  statute  may 
be  reinstated.  The  statute  could  not  Avell  use  the  term  "shall 
be  reinstated,"  because  there  might  be  no  occasion  for  his  rein- 
statement— ^no  position  for  him — ^but  b^.is  to  be  reinstated  in 
the  same  or  similar  position  in  the  same  department,  and  your 
mle  providets  that  he  may  be  reinstated  in  the  same  or  similar 
position  in  any  department.  This  word  "any"  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  aijy  other  department:  that  is,  a  de- 
partment other  than  the  one  from  which  h^  left;  but,  if  it  is 
subiect  to  such  construction,  it  is  clearly  not  in  accorfTtaice 
with  the  statute,  because  that-  plainly  provides  that  he  may  be 
reinstated  in  the  same  department.  I  see  no  necessity  for  a 
new  rule,  but  the  rule  should  l>e  construed  a^  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  mean:  in  the  p.nmc  department,  instead  of  any 
other  department. 

Your  second  question  is,  Was  it  competent  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  such  a  rule  ? 

Of  course,  the  rule  cannot  control  the  statute,  but  the  statute 
must  control  the  rule.  If  vou  mean  by  the  rule,  that  the  sus- 
pended  officer  may  bo  reinstat?d  in  any  other  department  than 
the  one  from  which  he  was  suspended,  tlien  my  answer  is  that 
the  Commission  could  not  adopt  such  a  rule  legally. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  Sturdevant^ 

Attorney  General. 
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July  19,  1906. 
Honorable  F.  E.  Doty^ 

Secretary  and  Chisf  Examiner, 

State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Your  letter  of  the  Ist  inst.  has  been  received. 
You  state  that  officials  and  employes  of  the  state  wish  to  know 
more  specifically  whether  they  have  a  right,  amdier  the  civil 
service  Jaw,  to  circulate  nomination  papers  for  the  candidates 
of  their  choice,  and  ask  for  an  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
"political  sen'ice''  as  used  in  si  ction  28,  chapter  363,  laws  of 
1905. 

The  words  "political  service''  are  used  in  section  28  in  this 
connection : 

"Xo  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  employe  under  the  government 
of  this  state  shall  directly  or  indirectly,  solicit  or  receive,  or 
be  in  any  manner  concerned  in  soliciting  or  receiving  any  as- 
sessment, subscription  or  contribution,  or  political  service, 
whether  voluntarv  or  involuntary,  for  any  political  purpose 
whatever^  from  any  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  employo  of  the 
state." 

In  the  absence  of  judicial  definition,  the  words  "political 
service"  should  be  given  their  ordinary  and  usual  meaning. 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  defines  "politicaV  as,  "Of 
politics,  or  relating  to  politico,"  and  one  of  the  definitions  given 
to  the  word  "politics"  is,  "The  advancement  of  candidates  to 
offico."  The  word  "service"  is  defined  as,  "The  performance 
of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  another."  Taking  these  definitions 
togetlier,  the  words  "political  ?en'ice"  as  used  in  the  law  may 
be  defined  a5,  The  performance  of  labor  for  the  advancement 
of  candidates  to  office.  The  circulation  of  a  nomination  paper 
is  certainly  the  performance  of  labor  for  the  l)enefit  of  another. 
The  pvirpoFe  of  a  nomination  ])apcT  is  to  advance  a  candidate?  to 
office.  Under  tlio  primary  election  system  of  nominating  can- 
didates, no  greater  service  may  perhaps  he  rendered  to  such 
candidates  than  by  the  circulation  of  their  nomination  papcis. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  no  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  emi)loye  under 
the  government  of  the  state  should  solicit  or  ret*:  ive  ])olitical 
seiTice,  such  as  tlio  circulating  of  nomination  papers,  from  any 
officer,  agent,  clerk  or  employe  of  the  state. 
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It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  as  expressed  in  the 
civil  service  law  to  in  any  way  abridge  the  rights  of  citizenship 
of  the  persons  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Em- 
ployes of  the  state  have  the  same  right  as  formerly  to  fre:ly 
express  their  opinions  upon  political  subjects  and  their  prefer- 
ences for  candidates  for  office,  but  I  believe  the  law  plainly 
prohibits  the  acceptance  of  such  political  service  as  the  circu- 
lating of  nomination  papers  from  state  employes. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  Stubdevant, 

Attorney  OeneraT. 

Aug.  Y,  1906. 
Honorable  F.  E.  Doty^ 

Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner, 

State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  July  31st  has  been  re- 
ceived.    You  have  asked  me  this  question : 

"Did  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  the  authoritv  un- 
der  the  law  to  make  and  enforce  section  8  of  rule  10  of  tlie 
civil  service  rules,  which  reads  as  follows:  'In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  law,  any  veteran  of 
the  late  Civil  War  who  has  attained  the  required  percentage 
for  eligibility  shall  be  given  such  preference  in  registration 
as  the  addition  of  five  per  cent  to  his  average  standing  would 
entitle  him  to?'" 

Ptiction  16  of  chapter  363,  Laws  of  1905,  contains  this  pro- 
vision : 

"Whenever  eligibles  are  certified,  they  must  also  be  those 
candidates  who  have  been  graded  highest  in  an  examination 
held  in  pursuance  of  this  act  and  the  rules  made  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  except  that,  where  practicable,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  the  rule  shall  provide  for  a  preference  in 
favor  of  veterans  of  the  late  Civil  War." 

T  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  rule  which  you  have  quoted 
is  a  legal  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  provision.  T 
amderstand  that  the  rule  gives  no  preference  to  veterans  at 
the  examination,  but,  after  an  examination,  other  conditions  b'^- 
ing  equal,  they  are  i^iven  such  preference  as  the  addition  of 

8—0.  S. 
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five  per  cent  in  standing  would  entitle  them  to.  I  believe  that 
section  16  gives  legal  anthority  to  the  Commission  to  make  and 
enforce  such  a  rule. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  M.  Sturdevant^ 

Attorney  Oen^ral. 


September  22,  1906. 
Honorable  F.  E.  Doty^ 

Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner, 

State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  tho  21st  inst.  has  had 
careful  consideration.  You  say  tliat  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  desires  my  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  Commission  to  control  or  check  removals  from  the  civil 
service  and  ask  three  sprcific  questions,  to  wit : — 

Question  1.  "In  case  complaint  is  made  by  an  employe 
that  the  reason  for  his  dismissal  is  political  or  religious, 
what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  proper  procedure?  If  an  in- 
vestigation is  the  proper  procedure  and  if,  upon  investiga- 
tion, the  Commission  finds  that  the  removal  is  for  political 
or  religious  reasons,  what  action  is  then  to  be  taken?  Has 
the  Commission  of  itself  power  to  reinstate  or  must  this  matr 
ter  rest  with  the  courts?  Does  the  Commission  have  any 
power  of  initiative  after  finding  that  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated? If  so,  what?  Should  the  Commission  bring  action 
in  the  courts  or  is  it  proper  to  leave  initiative  to  the  plaintiff? 
Question  2.  "If  complaint  is  made  that  the  cause  is  in- 
sufficient, that  dismissal  is  unjust  and  not  for  political  or 
religious  reasons,  must  the  Commission  for  should  the  Com- 
mission) accent  the  written  reason  of  the  officer  as  final  or 
may  the  Commission  hold  an  investigation  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  ?  If  so,  can  the  Commission,  if,  in  its  judgment, 
the  employe  has  been  unjustly  dismissed  for  what,  in  its 
opinion,  is  an  insufficient  cause,  reinstate  the  employe  or  take 
any  other  steps  in  reference  to  protecting  his  rights  ? 

Question  3.  "Section  13  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  with  reference  to  removal,  suspension,  etc.,  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  such  case  (penal  and  charitable  institutions) 
excopt  that  they  shall  be  made  for  just  cause  which  shall  bo 
neither  religious  nor  political.     Does  this  provision  free  the 
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superintendent  of  an  institution  from  filing  his  reasons  with 
the  Commission  ? 

"(a)  If  an  employe  complains  that  he  has  been  dismissed 
for  what  seems  to  him  insufficient  cause,  is  it  competent  for 
the  Commission  to  hold  an  investigation  in  such  case  to  de- 
termine whether  the  cause  is  just? 

'^(b)  If  so,  and  if,  upon  investigation,  the  Commission 
finds  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  cause  is  not  just,  what  action 
may  then  be  taken  by  the  Commission?  May  the  Commis- 
sion reinstate  the  employe  or  refuse  to  certifv  the  salary  of 
the  one  appointed  to  his  place?  Or  is  the  question  one  en- 
tirely for  the  courts  to  decide  ?" 
Section  363  of  the  Laws  of  1905  provides  that: 

"N'o  subordinate  or  employe  in  the  competitive  class,  non- 
competitive class  or  the  labor  class  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
state,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  the  rules  made  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  removed, 
suspended  for  more  than  fifteen  days,  discharged,  or  reduced 
in  pay  or  position,  except  for  just  cause,  which  shall  not  be 
religious  or  political.  In  all  cases  of  removal  the  appointing 
officer  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  action,  furnish  to  the  subor- 
dinate his  reasons  for  the  sam'e  and  allow  him  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  make  an  explanation.  The  reasons  for  re- 
moval and  the  answer  thereto  shall  be  filed  in  writing  with 
the  commission." 

Sec.  30  makes  the  violation  of  this  law  by  an  appointing  of- 
ficer a  misdemeanor  and  provides  as  a  penalty  the  vacation  of 
his  office  and  disqualifies  him  from  holding  office  for  the  period 
of  five  years. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  is  a  creature  of  the  stat- 
utes and  it  has  no  other  powers  than  those  given  to  it  by  stat- 
ute. It  cannot  taie  authority  by  implication  or  presumption. 
The  Commission  is  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  state 
government.  Its  chief  duty  is  to  enforce  the  law  relating  to 
the  apopintment  and  removal  of  persons  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  state.  The  purpose  of  the  civil  service  law  is  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  state  employes  according  to  merit  and  fit- 
ness and  to  prevent  their  appointment  because  of  political  or 
religious  considerations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
see  that  this  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  law  is  fulfilled.  How- 
ever, the  Legislature  has  not  directly  conferred  judicial  powers 
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upon  tlie  Commission.     It  has  not  constituted  it  a  court  to  hear 
testimony  and  to  determine  questions  of  fact  or  law.     The 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  directed  by  law  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  list  of  persons  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the 
state.     When  the  head  of  a  department  removes  an  employe, 
he  must  file  with  the  Commission  a  stateniciit  in  writing  of  the 
reasons  for  the  removal  and  the  dismissed  employe's  answer 
thereto.     The  Commission  must  determine  whether  the  reasons 
givein  in  such  statement  are  political  or  religious  and  whether 
or  nets,  upon  their  face,  they  constitute  just  cause  for  reanoval. 
If  the  reasons  stated  are  neither  political  or  religious  and  con- 
stitute upon  their  face  just  cause  for  removal,  then  the  Com- 
mission may  not  go  behind  such  statement,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  facts  stated  be  true,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
the  deposed  employe.     The  Commission  has  no  power  to  rein- 
state an  employe  when  it  appciars  upon  the  face  of  the  returns 
that  he  has  been  dismissed  for  iust  cause.     If  the  aggrieved 
person  believes  that  the  statement  filed  with  the  Commission  is 
not  truo,  or  that  the  reasons  given  are  not  the  real  reasons  for 
his  removal,  then  he  may  appeal  to  the  courts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  rights.     The  writ  of  mandamus  provides  a  quick 
remedy  to  the  aggrieved  person.     It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Civil 
Scirvice  Commission  in  such  a  case  to  take  the  initiative;  the 
controversy  is  between  the  removing  officer  and  the  deposed  em- 
ploye.    If  an  officer  attempts  to  remove  an  emplove  for  polit- 
ical or  rolifirious  reasons  or  for  an  unjust  cause  and  the  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Commission  shows  that  the  reasons  were 
political  or  religious,  or  that  the  cause  for  i-emoval  was  unjupt, 
then  there  has  in  fact  been  no  removal  and    the   Commiscdon 
should  so  certifv  to  the  state  auditor.     The  truth  of  the  facts 
given  in  the  statement  is  not  for  the  Commission  to  determine; 
tliat  is  for  the  courts. 

Concerning  your  question  relating  to  removals  in  the  penal 
and  charitable  institutions:  Sec.  13  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  that  law  with  reference  to  removals  shall  not  apply  to 
such  institutions.  The  provision  requiring  statement  to  be  filed 
relates  to  removals.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
superintendent  of  a  charitable  or  penal  institution  \9  exempt 
from  filing  his  reasons  for  removal  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Yours  respectfully, 

L.  M.  Stubdevawt. 

Attorney  OenenU, 
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STATE  ex  re:.  BERGH  v.  SPARLING  et  al,  ( Supreme  Court  of  Wi»- 
congin.    June  21.  1906.) 

1.  States — Oitickks — ArroiNTMENx — Civil    Service    Commission. 

The  officers  and  employes  in  the  banking  deparment,  created  by 
LawB  1903.  p.  351,  c.  234-,  providing  tot  the  creation  of  banks  and  the 
supervUlon  of  the  banking  business,  estabishing  a  banking  department 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioner  of  banking,  with  power  to  ap- 
point Bubiordinate  officers  and  employes  and  with  powBr  to  supervise 
the  banking  business,  adopted  pursuant  to  Const,  art.  11,  §  4,  5,  as 
amended  in  1902,  conferring  on  the  Legislature  power  to  «nact  a  gen- 
eral banking  law,  provided  that  the  vot^  of  two-thirds  of  all  members 
elected  to  each  house  favor  the  passage  thereof,  are  within  Laws  1905, 
p.  514,  c.  363,  §  8,  providing  that  the  unclassified  civil  service  shall 
comprise  officers  and  employes  in  any  department  for  ttie  creation  of 
which  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  e.ected  to  each  house  of  the 
Legislature  is  required,  and  such  officers  and  emp  oyes  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to  the  classified  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  state;  the  creation  of  the  banking  department  and  the 
officers  and  employes  thereof  being  a  part  of  the  general  banking  law 
for  the  creation  of  banks  and  the  supervision  of  the  banking  business. 

2.  Constitutional  Law — Pebson   Bxtitleu   to   Raise  Constitutional 
Questions. 

An  officer  not  subject  to  the  civil  service  law  (Laws  1905,  p.  570,  c. 
363)  cannot  raise  tne  question  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  tlie  act;  he 
not  being  aftected  by  its  enforcement. 

lEJd.  Note. — For  cases  in  point,  see  vol,  10,  Cent.  Dig.  Constitutional 
Law,  9  39.] 

Original  action  by  tlio  state,  on  tlic^  relation  of  Marcus  C. 
Bergh,  against  S.  E.  Sparling  and  others,  constituting  the  civil 
aervico  commission  of  tlic^  stato^  to  prohibit  defendants  from 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  tho  civil  service  law  thereof  witli 
respect  to  relator  as  commissioner  of  baukiiif^  and  employee  in 
the  state  banking  department.     Writ  issued. 

This  is  an  original  action,  in  this  court.  It  was  brought  by 
the  relator,  who  holds  the  office  of  commissioner  of  banking, 
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upon  leave  granted  him  by  thoi  court.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
relator  is  the  dulv  appointed  and  a)cting  commissioner  of  bank- 
ing under  the  authority  of  chapter  234,  p.  351,  of  the  Laws 
of  1903,  which,  pursuant  to  the  amendment  of  sections  4  and 
5  of  article  11  of  the  Constitution  of  the  state,  provides  for  the 
creation  of  banks  and  for  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the 
banking  business,  and  that  his  deputy,  the  examiners,  and  the 
clerks  of  the  banking  department  are  in  the  possession  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  thai  respective  offices  and  positions  created 
and  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  defendants  are  the  civil  service  commissioners  of  this 
state,  that  they  are  exercising  the  powers  and  duties  imposed 
on  them  by  chapter  363,  p.  670,  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  and 
that  they  have  made  demand  upon  the  relator  and  all  other 
persons  now  holding  offices  and  positions  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment, as  incimibents  of  such  offices  and  positions  within  the 
classified  service  of  this  state  under  its  provisions,  to  comply 
with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  civil  service  law,  and 
that  they  threaten  to  subject  the  examiners  and  clerks  of  the 
department  to  the  examination  prescribed  by  it  as  a  requisite 
to  entitle  them  to  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  and  that, 
in  case  of  relator's  refusal,  as  an*appointing  officer  under  its 
terms,  and  the  refusal  of  the  employes  of  the  state  in  this  de- 
partment, as  employes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  provisions, 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  commission 
threaten  to  enforce  as  against  the  relator  and  such  officers  and 
employes  of  this  department  the  penalties  provided  therein  for 
failure  to  conform  to  them  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  persons  within  the  classified  civil  service  of  the 
state  It  further  alleges  that  this  threatened  enforcement  of 
the  civil  service  law  as  to  this  department  would  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  the  supervision  of  the  bank- 
ing measures  of  this  state  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  cause  great 
and  irreparable  injury  to  the  public  and  the  state.  Relator 
therefore  demands  that  the  civil  service  commission  be  pro- 
hibited from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  regards  him- 
self, as  commissioner  of  banking,  and  all  other  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  state  in  the  state  banking  department.  The  de- 
fendants demurred  to  the  relation  and  moved  to  quash  it,  upon 
the  firroTmd  that  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  relation  that 
the  facts  stated  all^e  no  groimds  for  the  issuance  of  the  writ 
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of  prohibition,  that  the  facts  stated  show  that  defendants  are 
vested  with  authority  and  power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  363,  p.  570,  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  and  that  the  relator 
and  all  other  oflScers  and  employes  in  the  banking  department 
of  the  state  are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  as  persona  hold- 
ing offices  and  })ositions  of  trust  or  employment  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  sen'ico  of  the  state  within  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  this  law. 

K.  il.  Bashford,  for  plaintiff.  L.  M,  Sturdevant,  Atty. 
Gtn.,  A.  C.  Titus,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  Edward  W.  Frost 
(Olin  &  Butler,  of  counsel),  for  delendants. 

SiEBECKEB,  J.  (after  stating  the  facts).  Upon  the  demur- 
rer to  the  relation  and  the  motion  to  quash  it,  the  contention 
is  made  that  it  appears  from  the  facts  alleged  that  no  sufficient 
grounds  are  presented  for  tlie  issuance  of  a  writ  to  prohibit 
the  defendants,  as  civil  service  commissioners,  from  proceed- 
ing to  enforce  the  provisions  of  chapter  363,  p.  570,  Laws 
1905,  against  relator  and  all  the  other  officers  and  employes 
of  the  banking  department,  as  within  the  classified  civil  service 
of  the  state  under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Legislature  has  undertaken  to  classify  the  civil 
service  of  the  state  and  to  provide  for  appointment  to  and  pro- 
motion therein  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  b?.  ascertained, 
so  far  as  practicable,  by  appropriate  competitive  examinations, 
and  to  that  end  created  a  civil  service  commission,  charged  with 
the  duties  and  powers  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  extends 
to  and  covers  the  prescribed  classified  civil  service.  Appoint- 
ments in  the  unclassified  civil  service  are  not  siibject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  act.  Relator  avers  tliat  under  sec- 
tion 8  (page  574)  of  the  act  all  officers  and  employes  in  the 
state  banking  department  are  \vithin  the  unclassified  civil  serv- 
ice of  the  state.  This  section  provides:  "The  civil  service 
shall  be  divided  into  the  unclassified  service  and  the  classified 
servica  The  unclassified  service  shall  comprise,"  among  oth- 
ers, "all  officers  and  employes  in  any  department  for  the  crea- 
tion of  which  a  vote  of  two-tliirds  of  all  members  elected  to 
each  house  is  required."  It  must  then  be  determined  whether 
relator  and  the  other  officers  and  employes  serving  in  the  bank- 
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ing  department  of  the  state,  as  created  and  established  by  chap- 
ter 234,  p.  351,  Laws  1903,  are  within  the  unclassified  civil 
service.     This  act  is  entitled:    "An   act  for  the  creation    of 
banks  and  for  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  banking 
business."     It  is  manifestly  enacted  pursuant  to  the  calls  of 
the  amendment  to  sections  4  and  5  of  article  11  of  the  state 
Constitution,  ratified  and  adopted  in  1902,  which  is  as  follows: 
'*Sec.  4.  The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  enact  a  general 
banking  law  for  the  creation  of  banks,  and  for  the  rogulation 
and  supervision  of  the  banking  business,  provided  that  the  vote 
of  t\vo-thirds  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house,  to  be  taken 
bv  yoa^s  and  nays,  be  in  favor  of  tho  passage  of  such  la^v.''' 
The  intent  and  scope  of  this  provision  are  obvious  from  the 
language  employed,  which  imports  that  the  people  thereby  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  tho  Leigislature  the  power  to  create  banks 
and  to  provide  for  their  ree:ulation  and  supervision.     The  oc- 
casion for  such  specific  delegation  of  power  by  the  ]>eople  to 
the  Legislature  is  manifest  from  tho  history  of  these  constitu- 
tional provisions.     Originally  the  people  reserved  to  themselves 
the  control  of  the  creation  of  banks  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  article  11  of  the  Contsitution,  which  declared 
that :    ''The  Legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  create,  author- 
ize or  incorporate,     *     *     *     any  bank,  or  banking  power  or 
privilege,  or  any  institution  or  corporation  having  any  banking 
power  or  privilege  whatever,"  excrpt  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  expressed   by   ballot,    and  then  any  law  granting  such 
])owor  should  be  inoperative  until  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
electors  at  a  general  election.     These  provisions  were  abr(^ted 
by  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  above  amendment  at  the 
general  election  in  1902,  whereby  unrestricted  power  over  the 
subiect  of  banking  was  given  to  the  Legislature,  both  in  respect 
to  the  creation  of  banks  and  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
tb.o  banking  business. 

Tlip  first  legislative  action,  exercising  the  right  to  frame 
laws  under  the  power  thus  conferred,  is  embodied  in  chapter 
234,  p.  351,  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  which  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  banks  and  the  supervision  of  the  bank- 
ing business.  It  seems  that  the  lecrislature  intended  to  cover 
these  subjects  in  detail  and  to  provide  a  legislative  scheme  for 
tho  exercise  of  the  powers  confererd  by  th?!  constitutional 
arnendment.     As  a  part  of  the  general  plan  and  scheme  to  ac- 
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complish  this  purpose,  subchapter  1  of  this  act  establishes  "a 
banking  department,  which  shall  havo  charge  of  the  execution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  banks  and  the  banking  business,"  and 
which  is  to  be  '*under  the  management  and  control  of  a  chief 
officer  who  shall  be  called  the  commissioner  of  banking,'' 
who  is  given  power  to  appoint  a  deputy,  examiners,  and 
clerks  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
department.  In  other  parts  of  the  act  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  commissioner  to  examine  annually  '^the  cash, 
bills,  collaterals,  securities,  books  of  account,  condition  and  af- 
fairs of  each  bank,  and  mutual  savings  bank  doing  business  in 
this  statu  except  national  banks."  For  this  purpose  he  may 
administer  oatlis  to  persons  to  be  examined  by  him,  and  deter- 
mine whether  banks  do  their  business  at  the  places  fixed  by 
their  charters  and  according  to  prescribed  regulation.  He  is 
given  power  to  demand  of  any  bank  that  it  make  good  any  im- 
pairment or  deficiency  in  its  capital  stock,  and,  in  case  of  non- 
compliance with  his  demand,  he  is  to  make  report  thereof  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  state  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  and  the  winding  up  of  the  bank's  affairs.  He  is  also 
authorized  to  take  possession  of  a  bank's  books,  records,  and 
assets,  whenever  it  unlawfully  refuses  to  pay  its  depositors  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  their  deposits  were  made, 
or  if  the  bank  is  insolvent,  and  to  hold  them  until  they  can 
properly  be  turned  over  to  a  receiver.  In  all  cases  where  banks 
fail  to  keep  books  and  accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
him  to  readily  examine  and  ascertain  its  condition,  he  is  em- 
powered to  prescribe  tlie  keeping  of  such  books  and  accounts 
as  shall  bo  necessary  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  banks, 
and,  whenever  the  banking  business  of  different  banks  is  con- 
ducted in  such  close  proximity  as  to  interfere  with  tlieir  proper 
examination  or  supervision,  ho  may  require  any  of  such  banks 
to  remove  its  banking  offices  to  some  other  location.  It  is  made 
his  dutv  to  make  a  full  report  each  year  to  the  governor;  such 
report  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  various  banks  as  to 
amount  of  capital  returned  by  them,  their  liabilities  and  total 
resources,  and  giving;  other  infonnation  as  required,  pertaining 
to  the  banking  business  of  the  state.  It  is  evident  from  these 
and  kindred  provisions  of  this  act  that  the  creation  of  the  bank- 
ing department  and  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  banking  was  designed  and  intended  as  part  of  a  f!;en- 
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eral  banking  law  for  the  creation  of  banks  and  for  the  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  banking  business.  The  powers  so 
conferred  aitord  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  establishment 
of  the  department  with  the  commissioner  in  its  charge  is  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  and  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  by 
the  constitutional  provision.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
scheme  thus  adopted  is  not  an  appropriate  method  for  attain- 
ing eifective  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. It  seems  that  a  proper  administration  of  these  powers 
requires  an  instrumentality  like  this  department  to  carry  out 
efficiently  the  legislative  action  on  this  subject,  and  tHat  this 
makes  it  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  tho  legislative  scheme 
for  the  control  of  the  banking  business.  Upon  these  considera- 
tions, the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  creation  of  this 
department  with  the  office  of  commissioner  of  tanking,  by  chap- 
ter 234,  p.  351,  Laws  1903,  required  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  favor  of  the  passago  of  the  law,  and  tliat  the  depart- 
ment officers  and  employes  are  embraced  in  the  unclassified 
civil  service  of  the  state,  as  prescribed  by  chapter  363,  p.  570> 
Laws  1905,  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  the  power,  duties,  and 
authority  vested  in  the  civil  service  commission.  Defendants 
therefore  cannot  subject  them  to  their  jurisdiction  and  must  be 
prohibited  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  act,  as  threat- 
ened, against  them. 

The  question  suggested  upon  the  argmnent  and  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  respective  briefs  of  counsel,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  act  are  violative  of  any  con- 
stitutional provisions,  require  no  discussion  here,  since  relator 
is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  can  in  no  sense 
be  affected  or  injured  by  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 

Judgment  is  ordered  that  an  absolute  writ  of  prohibition  is- 
sue forthwith,  commanding  the  defendants,  bs  members  of  th.^ 
state  civil  service  commission,  to  absolutely  refrain  from  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  chapter 
363,  p.  570,  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  or  any  of  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  this  act  against  relator  or  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ploye in  tha  banking  department  of  the  *«tate,  without  costs; 
the  relator  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  clerk  of  this  court. 
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Chapter  363,  Laws  ot  1905. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Section  1.     When  used  in  this  act : 

1.  The  term  "commission''  signifies  tho  statj 
civil  service  commission. 

2.  The  term   "civil  sorvico" ,  signifies   all   officc^^ 
and    positions    of    trust    or    employment,    including 

mechanics,  artisans  and  laborers,  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  except  offices  and  positions  in  the  militia. 

3.  The  term  "appointing  officer"  signifies  the  of- 
ficer, commission,  board  or  body,  having  the  power 
of  appointment,  or  election  to,  or  removal  from,  sub- 
ordinate positions  in  any  office,  departmr^nt,  commis- 
sion, board  or  institution. 

4.  The  tonns  "subordinate"  and  "employee"  sig- 
nify any  person  holding  a  subordinate  position  sub- 
ject to  appointment,  removal,  promotion  or  reduc- 
tion, by  an  appointing  officer. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Section  2.  After  the  passage  of  this  fact,  ap- 
pointments to,  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service 
of  this  state  shall  be  made  only  according  to  merit 
and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained  as  far  as  practicable  by 
examinations,  which  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  l)e 
competitive.  .After  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  be  ap 
]iointed,  transferred,  removed,  reinstated,  promotd 
or  reduced  as  an  officer,  clerk,  employee  or  lalwrer 
in  tho  civil  service  under  tho  government  of  this 
state,  in  any  manner,  or  by  anv  means,  other  than 
those  prescribed  in  this  act. 
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STATE    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION;    HOW    CREATED; 

COMPENSATION. 

Section  3.  As  soon  as  this  act  shall  go  into  ef- 
fect the  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senat^,  appoint  three  persons  to  serve, 
one  for  six  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for 
two  years,  as  civil  service  commissioners,  and  the 
said  three  commissioners  shall  constitute  the  civil 
service  commission  of  this  state-.  Evorj"  alternate 
year  thereafter,  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  one  person  ajs  the  successor 
of  the  commissioner  whosa  tenn  shall  expire,  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  governor  may  remove  any  commis- 
sioner at  anv  time  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  office..  At  no  time  shall  more 
than  two  commissioners  be  adherents  of  the  same 
political  party.  Any  vacancy  in  such  commission 
shajl  DO  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  senate,  but  any  appoint- 
ment shall  ^e  in  full  force  until  acted  upon  by  the 
senate.  The  commissioners  shall  hold  no  other  lu- 
crative administrative  office  under  the  TJnitcd  States 
or  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Each  commissioner  shall 
be  paid  ten  ($10.00)  dollars  per  diem  for  the  time 
actually  and  necessarily  devoted  to  hi:^  official  duties 
not  exceeding  one  htmdred  days  each  year,  and  his 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  Each  commissioner  shall  qualify  by 
filing  with  the  secretary  of  state  an  oath  to  perform 
faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office.  .  . 

OFFTCERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

Section   4.     The  civil   sei'vice  commission   may 
elect  one  of  its  members  president,  and  may  employ  {JJj.';'5  ^^^*^"„ 
a  chief  examiner,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary,  »""o"- 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year,  a  stenographer  at 
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$720  per  year,  and  may  employ  such  additional 
clerks  or  examiners  as  may  be  necessary  aO  an  ex- 
pense not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  year  Saii  em- 
iners.  ^^^^'  ployees  shall  be  paid  necessary  txpenees  actually  in- 
curred in  the  discharge  cf  their  official  duties.  The 
commissioners  may  designate  persons  in  or  out  of 
the  official  service  of  the  state  or  of  any  city  or 
county  who  shall,  if  in  the  service,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  department  or  office  in  which  such 
person  serves,  act  as  local  examiner.  Such  persons 
in  the  official  service  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties  as  the  commission  shall  direct,  shall  be  un- 
der the  direct  and  sole  control  of  the  commission, 
and  their  duties  shall  be  considered  part  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  in  which  they  are  serving,  and  time 
shall  be  allowed  therefor  during  office  hours  and 
no  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  such  officers  for 
such  service. 


ROOMS,    ACCOMMODATIONS   AND  SUPPLIES. 

Section  5.  The  commission  shall  be  provided 
with  suitable  office  accommodations  in  the  capitol 
building  at  Madison,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
officials  having  control  of  mimicipal  and  county 
buildings  to  furnish  convenient  offices  and  rooms 
for  examinations,  and  necessary  furniture,  heat  and 
light,  for  the  accommodation  of  local  examiners  and 
r^strars  upon  requisition  by  the  conmiission.  The 
commission  shall  be  furnished  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  property  with  stationery,  printing, 
supplies,  postage  and  an  official  seal,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  it  may  require.  All  salaries,  expenses 
and  disbursements  of  the  commissioners  and  their 
subordinates  and  employees,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
expensls?"*^  stato  treasury,  as  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  other 
how  paid.  si\si\o.  officers  are  paid,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  ten-thousand  dollars  per  annum,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated. 
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PUBLIC    officers'   DUTIES. 

Section  6.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of 
this  state  to  conform  to  and  to  comply  with   and   to 
aid  in  all  proper  ways  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed  thercimder   and    any   modification   thereof,  gestrictio 
No  appointing  officer  shall,  after  six   months   from  on  the  power 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  select  or  appoint  ing  officers, 
any  person  for  appointment,    employment,  promo- 
tion or  reinstatement,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  tho  niles  and  refi:ulations 
prescribed  thereimder.       Any  person    employed    or 
appointed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  penalty  for 
the  rules    and    rejonilations    established    thereunder,  iRSJlL^^" 

'  meots  con- 
shall  be  paid  by  the  officer  or  officers  so  employino;  trary  to  law. 

or  appointing,  or  attempting  to  employ  or  appoint 
him,  the  compensation  agreed  upon  for  any  servicx* 
performed  under  such  appointment  or  employment, 
or  attempted  appointment  or  employmcmr.,  or  in 
case  no  compensation  is  asreed  upon,  the  actual 
value  of  such  services  and  anv  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  therewith,  and  shall  have  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion a<rainst  snch  offic<^r  or  officers,  or  any  of  them, 
for  such  sum  or  sums  and  for  the  costs  of  the  action, 
TTo  public  officer  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  state 
for  any  sums  so  paid  or  recovered  in  any  such  ac- 
tion. 

POWERS  OF  the  commission  TO  MAKE  AND  ENFORCE 

RUXES    AND   REGUT.ATIONS. 

Section  7.  The  civil  service  commission  shall: 
First.  Prescribe,  amend  and  rnforce  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act  All  rules  so  prescribed  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  they  may  from 
time  to  time,  subject  to  like  approval,  bo  added  to, 
amended  or  rescinded,  provided  however,  that  if  the 
governor  takes  no  action  on  a  rule  or  amendment 
submitted  to  him  within  a  period  of  ten  days  from 
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the  date  of  its  submission,  then  the  rule  or  amend- 
ment shall  become  effective  as  though  approved  by 
the  governor. 

Records.  Second.     Keep  minutes  of    its  own    proceedings 

and  records  of  its  examinations  and  other  official 
actions.  All  recommendations  of  applicants  for  of- 
fice received  by  the  said  commission,  or  by  any  ap- 
pointing ofiicer,  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  by  the 
commission,  and  all  such  records,  recommendations 
of  former  employers  excepted,  and  all  written 
causes  of  removal  and  answers  thereto  filed  with  it, 
shall,  subject  to  reasonable  regulations,  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

Power  to  In-      Third.     Make  investigations,   either  sitting  as   a 

yestl|?ate  the ,      i  ^i  ,  .      ,  '   .     .  ^ 

enforcement  body  or  through  a  Single  commissioner,  concerning 
or  regaia^^^ftll  matters  touching  the  enforcement  and  effect  of 
tiona.  ^j^g  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 

tions prescribed  thereunder  concerning  the  action  of 
any  examiner  or  subordinate  of  the  commission  and 
any  person  in  the?  public  service,  in  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  act,  and  in  the   course  of  such    in- 

ft  ' 

vestigations,  each  commissioner  and  the  secretary 
and  the  chief  examiner  shall  have  the  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  and  to  take  testi- 
mony. 

Fourth.  Have  power  to  subpoena  and  require 
the  attendance  in  this  state  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction thereby  of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the 
investigation  and  inquiries  hereby  authorized,  and 
to  examine  them  and  such  public  records  as  iv  shall 
require  in  relation  to  anv  matter  which  it  has  an- 
thoritv  to  investigate.  Tn  the  dincretion  of  the  com- 
mission, fees  mav  be  allowed  to  witnesses,  and  on 
their  certificate,  duly  audited,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  treasurer,  for  attendance  and  travelinij  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4007  of  the  statutes  of  189f^.  All 
officers  in  the  civil  service,  and  their  deputies,  clerks, 
subordinates  and  emplovees.^ shall  attend  and  testify 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  said  commission.  Anv 
disobedience  thereto,  or  neglect  of  any  subpoena  is- 
sued bv  the  said  commissioners,  or  anv  one  of  them. 


Judicial 
powers. 


)r  their  secretary  or  chief  examiner,  to  any  person, 

or  the  refusal  of  any  witness  to  testify  to  any  matter 
regarding  which  he  may  lawfully  be  interrogated, 
shall  be  held  a  contempt  of  court,  and  it  shaQ  he  the 
duty  of  the  circuit  court  of  any  county,  or  of  the 
judge  thereof,  on  application  of  the  commission,  or 
any  commissioner,  to  compel  the  obedience  by  at- 
tachment procoedinjrs  for  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of 
disobedience  of  the  requirements  of  a  subpoena  is- 
sued from  such  court,  or  a  refusal  to  testify  therein. 

Fiftli.  Make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor  sienoiti 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  even  ^po't- 
numbered  year,  showing  its  own  actions,  and  rules 
and  r^ulations  and  all  the  exceptions  thereto  in 
force,  and  the  practical  eSecta  thereof,  and  any  sug- 
gestions it  may  approve  for  the  more  effectual  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  act  It  shall 
also  give  the  names  and  separate  compensation  of 
all  persons  employed  by  the  commission  during  the 
preceding  year  and  the  purposes  of  such  employ- 
ment. Such  report  ahall  be  immediately  printed 
for  public  distribution,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  legislature  when  next  convened. 

UNCI^SSIFIED    SERVICE, 

Section  8.  The  civil  service  shall  be  divided 
into  the  unclassified  service  and  the  classified  serv- 
ice. The  unclassified  service  shall  comprise:  All 
officers  elected  by  the  people.  All  officers  and  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  governor  whether  subject 
to  confirmation  or  not.  All  officers  and  employees 
in  any  department  for  the  creation  of  which  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  is  required.  All  presidents,  deans,  princi- 
pals, professors,  instructors,  scientific  staff  and 
other  teachers  in  the  nniversity,  normal  or  public 
schools,  the  library  staff  in  any  library  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  at  state  expense,  the  superinten- 
dent, warden  or  other  head  of  the  state  reformatory, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.  All  persons  ap- 
9—0.  S. 
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pointed  by  name  in  any  statute.  All  legislative  of- 
ficers. The  classified  service  shall  comprise  all  po- 
sitions not  included  in  the  unclassified  service. 


POWEES      AND      DUTIES      OF      COMMISSION      TO     MAKE 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Section  9.  Within  six  months  after  the  passaj^ 
of  this  act  and  the  appointment  of  the  civil  servio^ 
commissioners  as  herein  provided,  the  commission 
shall  put  into  effect  rules  for  the  classification  of  the 
offices,  places  and  employments  now  or  hereafter 
created  in  the  classified  service  of  this  state.  With- 
in the  same  time  the  commission  shall  also  make 
rules  and  regulations  providing  for  examinations 
for  positions  in  the  classified  service  of  the  state,  ap- 
pointments to,  removals  from,  and  promotions  and 
reductions  therein,  and  for  such  other  matters  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Du.^ 
notice  of  the  contents  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  of  any  modifications  thereof  shall  be  given  by 
mail  in  due  season  to  appointing  officers  affeeteel 
thereby,  and  said  rules,  regulations  and  modifica- 
tions shall  also  be  printed  for  public  distribution. 
All  original  appointments  to  the  competitive  ami 
non-competitive  classes  and  the  labor  cla^s  of  the 
classified  service  shall  be  for  a  probationary  period 
of  one,  two  or  three  months  in  the  discretion  of  the 
appointing  officer,  but  dismissal  for  cause  may  be 
made  during  such  period.  If  at  the  clo:*e  of  this 
probationary  tenn  the  conduct  or  capacity  of  the 
probationer  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  appoint- 
ing officer,  the  probationer  shall  Ix?  notified  in  writ- 
ing that  he  will  not  receive  absolute  appointment; 
otherwise  his  retention  in^tlic  service  shall  ho  equiv- 
alent to  his  final  and  absolut3  appointment.  The 
cx)mmis8ion  shall  require  of  all  officers  or  employees 
at  present  in  the  civil  service  falling  within  the  pro- 
"d'hla^iii^'  visions  of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  all  persons  appointed 
ciimbcntR.  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  before  the  rules 
shall  take  effect,  except  officers  or  exnployees  of  the 


Probation- 
ary period. 


Non-oom- 
potitivo  ox- 


several  state  reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, a  non-comprtitive  examination  as  a  condi- 
tion of  continuing  in  the  service  longer  than  six 
months  after  the  adoption  of  the  rules  provided  for 
in  this  sectioa.  Reasonable  notice  of  examinations 
shall  be  given  to  such  ofiicers  and  employees. 

EXAMIITATIONS, 

Section  10.  All  examinations  for  positions  in 
the  classified  ^rvico  shall  bo  practical  in  character, 
and  shall  relate  to  tliose  matters  which  will  fairly 
test  tlic  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  or  employment 
sought  by  them,  giving  due  allowance  for  experience 
in  the  samo  or  similar  positions  The  competitive 
examinatians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  r.pplicanta 
who  arc  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  and  who  have  fulfilled  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  stated  in  section  11  of  this 
act,  and  shall  be  held  at  such  times,  and  places  as 
shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  most 
nearly  meet  the  convenience  of  applicants  and  the 
needs  of  the  service.  Examinations  of  a  technical 
or  special  character,  or  where  requirements  are  pe- 
culiarly within  the  knowledge  of  the  office,  institu- 
tion or  department  in  which  appointment  is  to  be 
made,  shall  be  propo.=cd  by  the  incumbent  of  such 
office  or  head  of  such  institulion  or  department,  or 
by  persons  having  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
same  or  similar  employments.  It  is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  state  that  under  tlie  operr.tioii  of  this 
act  there  shall  be  a  fair  distribution  throughout  the 
state  of  persons  accepted  for  the  classified  service, 
and  to  that  end  examinations  shall  be  held  simul- 
taneously at  a  convenient  point  in  each  of  the  assem- 
bly districts  in  the  state,  and  in  the  case  of  assem- 
bly districts  embracing  more  than  one  courty,  at 
each  of  the  county  seats  therein. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

Section  11.  The  civil  service  commission  shall 
require  persons  applying  for  admission  to  any  exam- 
ination provided  for  under  this  act,  or  under  tlio 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  commission,  to  file 
in  its  office  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  proposed 
examination  a  formal  application,  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant shall  state  und?r  oath  or  affirmation: 

1.  His  full  name,  residence  and  post  office  ad- 
dress. 

2.  His  nationality,  age,  and  the  o^ace  and  date  of 
his  birth. 

3.  His  health  and  his  physical  capacity  for  public 
service. 

4.  His  business  and  employments  and  residences 
for  at  ^  least  the  five  previous  years. 

5.  Such  other  information  as  may  reasonably  be 
required  touching  the  applicant's  merit  and  fitness 
for  the  public  service. 

Blank  fornix  for  such  application:}  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  commission  without  charge  to  all  per- 
sons requesting  the  same.  The  commission  may 
require  in  connection  with  such  application  such 
^^fons^may  Certificates  of  citizens,  physicians  or  others  having 
be  rejected,  knowledge  of  the  applicant  as  the  good  of  the  service 
may  require.  The  commission  may  refuse  to  ex- 
amine the  applicant,  or  after  examination  to  certify 
an  eligible,  who  is  found  to  lack  any  of  the  prelimin- 
ary requirements  established  by  the  commission  for 
the  examination  for  the  position  or  employment  for 
which  he  applies,  or  who  is  physically  so  disabled  as 
to  bo  rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  position  to  which  he  seeks  appointment* 
or  who  is  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  excess,  or  has  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or 
of  infamous  or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  or 
who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  public  service  for 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  or  who  has  made  a  false 
statement  of  any  material  fact,  or  practiced,  or  at- 
tempted to  practice,  any  deception  or  fraud  in  his 
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application,  in  his  certificate,  in  his  examination,  or 
in  securing  his  eligibility  or  appointment  or  refuses 
to  furnish  testimony  as  required  in  section  7  of 
this  act.  Applicants  for  positions  in  the  recognized 
mechanical  trades  must  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence for  such  periods  as  the  commission  may  pre-  • 
scriba.  Whenever  the  said  commission  refuses  to  Applicants 
examine  an  applicant  or  after  an  examination  to  chanicai 
certify  an  eligible,  aa  provided  in  this  section,  then 
said  commission,  if  requested  by  the  person  so  re- 
jected, shall  give  to  him  a  full  and  exolicit  state- 
ment of  the  exact  cause  of  such  refusal  to  examine 
or  to  certify  as  the  ca^^  may  l>o.  When  any  position 
to  be  filled  involves  fiduciary  responsibijity,  the  ap- 
pointing ofiScer,  where  otherwise  permitted  by  law, 
may  require  the  appointee  to  furnish  bond  or  other 
security,  and  shall  notifv  the  commission  of  the 
amount  and  other  details  thereof ;  provided,  however, 
that  any  surety  company,  the  bonds  of  which  are 
accepted  by  a  judge  of  anv  court  of  record  in  this 
state,  shall  be  a  sufficient  security  on  any  such  bond.   - 

divisions  of  classified  service. 

Section  12.  The  offices,  positions  and  employ- 
ments in  the  classified  service  of  the  state  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  civil  service  commission  in  five 
classes  to  be  designated  as  the  exempt  class,  the  com- 
petitive cia;58,  the  non-competitive  class,  the  labor 
class  and  legislative  employees. 

classification    in  penal   and   charitable   insti- 

TUTIONS. 

Section  13.  The  supprint(ndents  or  luads  of 
the  several  state  rcfonnatory,  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  shall,  within  thirty  days,  arrange  all 
positions  connected  with  their  respective  institutions, 
into  classified  lists,  conforming  as  near  as  may  b^ 
to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  act,  and  such  classi- 
fications, when  approved  by  the  state  board  of  eon- 
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trol,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  commission  as  the  classi- 
fications in  such  respective  institutions,  and  adequate 
eligible  list?  shall  be  made  up  and  so  far  as  possible 
at  all  times  kept  by. the  commission  from  which  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  in  such  institutions.  But 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  reference  to  removals, 
suspensions,  discharges,  reductions  in  pay  or  posi- 
tion, transfers  and  reinstatements  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable in  such  cases,  except  that  they  shall  be  made 
for  just  cause,  which  shall  bo  neither  religious  nor 
political.  In  such  institutions  emergency  appoint- 
ments and  appointments  when  no  suitable  person  is 
on  an  eligible  list  may  be  made  otherwise  than  from 
such  list.  And  such  persons  when  so  appointed 
shall  have  the  same  rights  as  though  taken  from  an 
eligible  list,  except  that  they  may  be  subjected  to 
such  test  as  to  merit  and  fitness  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission. 


Tninsfors 
nnd  re-ln- 
statements. 


Kmergiency 
of  nppoint- 
nieiits. 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 

Skction  14.  The  following  positions  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  exempt  cJass: 

1.  One  deputy  or  assistant  of  each  principal  exn*- 
utive  officer  and  the  chief  clerk  or  secretary  of  any 
board  or  commission. 

2.  One  stenographer  for  each  appointing  officer, 
board  or  commission. 

3.  The  clerks  and  other  assistants  and  employw* 
of  the  supreme  court. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  al)Ove  there  mav  be  included 
in  the  exempt  class  all  other  offices  or  positions,  ex- 
cept laborers,  for  the  filling  of  which  competitive  <»r- 
non-competitive  examinations  shall  be  found  by  tin* 
civil  8er\'ice  commission  to  be  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  temporarv  character  of  the  employment 
or  for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  commission. 
But  no  offic?  or  position  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  th*.* 
(»xempt  class  unless  it  is  specifically  named  in  sufh 
class  in  the  rules,  and  the  reasons  for  such  <»x- 
em])tions  shall  be  stated  separately  in  the  re|K»rts  of 
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the  said  commission.  Not  more  than  one  appoint- 
ment shall  b3  made  to  or  under  the  title  of  any  such 
office  or  position  unless  a  different  number  is  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  rules.  No  office  or  position 
shall  be  classified  by  the  commission  in  the  exempt 
class  except  after  public  hearing  by  the  commission 
or  any  member  or  the  chief  examiner  thereof.  Suit- 
able public  notice  of  such  hearings  shall  be  given  by 
tho  said  commission.  At  any  such  hearing  any  tax- 
payer of  this  state  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard, 
eitlier  in  person  or  by  counsel,  either  in  opposition 
to  or  in  favor  of  the  proposed  exemption.  Appoint- 
ments in  the  exempt  class  may  be  made  without  ex- 
amination. 

COMrETITlVE  CLASS. 

Section  15.  The  competitive  class  shall  include 
all  positions  for  which  it  is  practicable  to  determine 
tho  merit  and  fitness  of  applicants  by  competitive 
examinations,  and  dhaU  include  rll  positions  and  em- 
ployments now  existing  or  hereafter  created,  of 
wliatevcr  functions,  designations  or  compensation, 
in  each  and  every  branch  of  tlie  classified  service,  ex- 
cept such  positions  as  are  in  tho  exempt  class,  the 
non-competitive  class,  or  the  labor  class.  Appoint-  Appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  to  or  employment  shall  be  ments. 
given  in  all  positions  in  the  competitive  class  that  are 
not  filled  by  promotion,  reinstatement,  transfer  or 
reduction  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
rules  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  by  appointment 
from  among  those  certified  to  the  appointing  officer 
in  accordance  with  tlio  provisions  of  section  16  of 
this  act.  The  term  of  eligibility  of  an  applicant 
shall  bo  fixed  for  each  list  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission at  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years.  Appointments  shall  be  made  from  the  elig-  i^^^it^y  ^^" 
ible  list  most  nearly  appropriate,  and  a  new  and 
separate  list  shall  be  created  for  a  stated  position 
only  when  there  is  no  appropriate  list  existing  from 
which  appointment  may  bo  made.  Xo  person  shall 
be  appointed  or  employed  under  any  title  not  appro- 
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priate  to  thiD  duties  performed,  and  no  person  shall 
be  transferred  to,  or  assigned  to  perforin  the  duties 
of,  any  position  subject  to  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, imless  he  shall  have  previously  passed  Bn  open 
competitive  examination  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  such  position. 

appointments  in  competitive  class. 

Section  16.     Notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  by 
the  appointing  officer  to  the  civil  service  commission 

rancy!  °'  ^^'  oi  the  existence  of  any  vacimcy  or  vacancies  in  any 
office  or  employment  in  the  competitive  class  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  within  ten  days  after 

of  ^iigibiea?  ^6  receipt  of  such  notice  the  commission  shall  cer- 
tify from  the  register  of  eligibles  appropriate  for  the 
group  in  which  the  position  to  be  filled  is  classified^ 
the  three  names  at  the  head  thereof  which  have  not 
been  certified  three  times  to  the  department  or  office 
in  which  the  vacancy  exists.  Whenever  eligibles 
are  certified,  they  must  always  be  those  candidates 
who  have  been  graded  highest  in  ?*n  examination 
held  in  pursuance  of  this  act  and  the  rules  made  in 
accordance  therewith,  except  that  where  practicable, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  rules  shall  provide 
for  a  preference  in  favor  of  veterans  cf  the  late  civil 
war.     In  every  case  after  a  name  has  been  certified 

bieB^rany^be  ^^^rce  times,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  list  by  the 

dropped  from  commission,  but  certificates  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment shall  not  be  counted  as  one  of  such  certifica- 
tions. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appointing  officer 
to  appoint  on  probation  with  sole  reference  to  merit 
and  fitness  one  of  the  said  candidates  whose  name 
shall  have  been  certified  in  the  manner  above  set 
forth  to  fill  such  vacancy. then  existing  in  the  office 
or  employment  aforesaid;  unless  objection  shall  be 
made  and  sustained  bv  the  commission  to  one  or 
more  of  the  persons  certified  for  any  of  the  reason? 
stated  in  section  11  of  this  act;  provided,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  secti'^n  may  be  altered  by 
the  commission  when  the  office  or  emplovment  come? 
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within  those  where  by  section  17  of  this  suet  competi- 
tive examinations .  are  not  required.  The  commis- 
ion  shall  make  rales  for  the  procedure  in  such  cases. 

TEMPOBARY    AND    EXCEPTIONAL    APPOINTMENTS. 

Section  17.  Positions  in  the  competitive  class 
may  ba  filled  without  competition  only  as  follows: 

1.  Whenever  there  are  urgent  reasons  for  filling  a 
vacancy  in  any  position  in  the  competitive  class  and 
the  commission  is  unable  to  certify  to  the  appointing 

officer  upon  requisition  by  the  latter  a  list  cf  persons  tive  examin- 
eligible  for  appointment  after  a  competitive  examin-  uiere  is  no^^ 
ation,  the  appointing  officer  may  nominate  a  person  ^^^^^^^  ^*^*-  * 
to  the  commission  for  non-competitive  examination, 
and  if  such  nominee  shall  be  certified  by   the   said  p^o^igionai 
commission  as  qualified  after  such  non-competitive  appointment 
examinatioujj^jie  mav  ba  appointed  provisionally  to 
fill  such  vacancy,  until  a  selection  and  appointment 
can   be   made   after   competitive   examination,   but 
such  provisional  appointment  shall  not  continue  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  months,  nor  shall  successive 
temporary  appointments  be  made  to  the  same  posi- 
tion under  this  provision.     In  case  of  an  emergency 
an  appointment  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  this    statute,    but   in   no   case  to   continue  appofft^*^^ 
longer  than  ten  days,  and  in  no  case  shall  successive  ments. 
emergency  appointments  be  made. 

2.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  a  position  in  the  competi- 
tive class  where  peculiar  and  exceptional  qualifica- 
ions  of  a  scientific,  professional,  or  educational  chax- 
acter  are  required,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
that  for  specified  reasons  competition  in  such  special 
case  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  position  can  best 
be  filled  by  the  selection  of  some  designated  person 
of  high  and  recognized  attainmeiits  in  such  qualities, 
the  commission  may  suspend  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  requirinsT  competition  in  such  case,  but  no 
suspension  shall  be  general  in  its  application  to  such 
place,  and  all  such  cases  of  suspension  shall  bo  re- 
ported in  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  with 
the  reasons  for  the  same. 
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3.  Where  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  an  ap- 
pointee are  for  a  temporary  period  not  to  exceed  one 
month,  and  the  need  of  such  service  is  important 
and  urgent,  the  appointing  officer  may  select  for 
such  temporary  service  any  person  on  the  proper  list 
of  those  eligible  for  the  permanent  appointment 
without  regard  to  his  standing  on  such  list.  Sue 
cessive  temporary  appointments  to  the  same  position 
shall  not  be  made  under  this  provision.  The  ac- 
ceptance or  refusal  by  an  eligible  of  a  temporary 
appointment  shall  not  affect  his  standing  on  the  reg- 
ister for  permanent  employment,  nor  shall  the  period 
of  temporary  service  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
bationary service  in  case  of  subsequent  appointment 
to  a  permanent  position. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Section  18.  Vacancies  in  positions  in  the  com- 
petitive class  shall  be  filled,  so  far  as  practicable,  by 
promotions  from  among  persons  holding  positions  in 
a  lower  grade  in  the  department,  office,  or  institu- 
tion in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  under  rules  and 
regulations  made  and  enforced  By  the  civil  8er\Mce 
commission.  Promotions  shall^be  based  upon  merit 
and  fitness  to  be  ascertained  by  examinations  to  be 
provided  by  the  commission  and  upon  the  superior 
qualifications  of  the  parson  promoted  as  shown  by 
his  previous  service,  due  weight  being  given  to  sen- 
iority and  ixperience.  The  commission  may  pre- 
nppofntinl  scribe  forms  and  rules  for  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
officers  oil  ef-  proper  officcr  on  the  efficiency  of  their  subordinates 

iKMoncy  of       I       r^  */  ^  ^ 

siibordiimtes  and  cmplovees.     For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an 

increase  in  the  salary  or  other  compensation  of  any 

person  holding  an  office  or  position  within  the  scope 

of  tlu»  nilcs  iu  forcx?  hereunder,  beyond  the  limit 

fixed  for  the  grade  in  which  such  office  or  position 

i^^  classified,  shall  be  deemed  a  promotion-    No  pro- 

Vrauoe"qnttii  motiou  shall  be  made  to  a  position  in  the  competitive 

ihations  re    ^.]jjgg  from  a  positiou  in   another  class,  except   that 

persons  holding  positions  in  the  labor  class  may  be 
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promoted  to  positions  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  com- 
petitive class  upon  examination  as  provided  above, 
when  snch  examination  is  specifically  authorized  by 
the  commission.  Ko  person  shall  be  promoted  to  a 
position  for  original  entrance  to  which  there  is  re- 
(luired  by  this  act  or  the  rules  adopted  pursuant 
thereto,  an  examination  involving  essential  tedts  or 
qualifications  different  from  or  higher  than  thoso 
required  for  original  entrance  to  the  positions  held 
by  such  persons,  except  as  provided  above. 

TRANSFERS^  REINSTATEMENTS. 

Section  19.  No  transfer  or  reinstatement  shall 
be  made  for  apposition  in  one  class  to  a  position  in 
another  class  unless  the  same  be  specifically  author-  Transfers, 
ized  by  the  civil  service  commission.  Section  18 
and  the  rules  adopted  thereunder  shall  be  read  with 
this  section  and  the  rules  adopted  hereunder,  and 
where  the  transfer  involves  a  promotion  the  require- 
ments of  the  promotion  rule  and  regulation  shall  be 
observed.  No  transfer  sliall  be  authorized  by  the 
civil  service  commission  of  any  person  holding  a  po- 
sition in  the  exempt  class  or  in  the  non-competitive  ^^«*''*<^*^<*'^^ 
class  or  the  labor  class,  to  a  position  in  the  competi- 
tive class  unless  the  person  seeking  to  be  transferred 
shall  have  served  at  least  three  years  in  the  position 
from  the  which  he  desires  transfer,  and  unless  the 
position  to  which  he  desires  transfer  is  similar  in  the 
duties  to  be  performed  to  the  position  from  which  he 
desires  transfer.  .No  such  transfer  shall  be  author- 
ized unless  the  person  so  wishing  to  be  transferred 
had  attained  a  place  upon  the  appropriate  eligible 
list  in  force  at  the  time  the  request  for  the  transfer 
is  made.  Any  person  who  has  held  a  position  by 
appointment  under  the  civil  service  rules  and  who  mentV"*^ 
has  been  separated  from  the  service  without  any  de- 
linquency or  misconduct  on  his  part  but  owing  to 
reasons  of  economy  or  otherwise,  may  be  reinstated 
within  one  year  from  tlio  date  of  such  separation  to 
the  same  or  similar  position  in  the  same  department, 
provided,  that  for  the  orig-inal  entrance  to  the  posi- 
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tion  proposed  to  be  filled  by  such  reinstatement  there 
is  not  required  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil  service 
commission  examination  involving  essential  tests  or 
?ions.^^^'  qualifications  different  from  or  higher  than  thos3 
involved  in  the  examination  for  the  original  entrance 
to  the  position  formerly  held  by  the  person  proposed 
to  .Be  reinstated. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    CI^VSS. 

Section  20.  The  non-ccmpatitive  class  shall  in- 
clude such  positions  as  are  not  in  the  exempt  class 
or  the  labor  class,  and  which  it  is  impracticable  to 
include  in  the  competitive  class.  Appointments  to 
positions  in  the  non-competitive  class  shall  be  maJe 
after  such  non-compstitive  examination  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission shall  state  in  its  annual  report  the  nimiber 
of  persons  who  come  within  this  class,  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  services. 

LABOB   CLASS. 

Section  21.  The  labor  class  shall  include  ordi- 
nary unskilled  laborers.  Vacancies  in  the  labor  class 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  lists  of  appli- 
cants registered  in  their  respective  localities  by  the 
civil  service  commission  according  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations determined  by  said  commission  except  in 
cases  of  temporary  employment.  There  may  be 
separate  lists  of  applicantr  for  different  kinds  of 
labor  or  employments  and  the  commission  may  estab- 
lish separate  labor  lists  for  various  localities,  insti- 
tutions and  departments.     Where  the  labor  service 

tra^"on.^^'^"  ^f  ^uy  ii.stitutiou  or  department  extends  to  separate 
localities  the  commission  may  provide  separate  regis- 
tration lists  for  each  district  or  locality.  The  com- 
mission shall   require  an  applicant  for  registration 

Kxaiuination  £^p  xj^^  labor  sorvicc  before  he  can  be  registered  to 
furnish  such  evidence  or  to  pass  such  examination 
as  they  may  deem  proper  with  respect  to  his  age, 
residence,  physical  condition,  ability  to  labor,  sobri- 
oty,  industry,  capacity  and  experience  in  the  em- 
ployment for  which  he  applies. 
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REMOVALS,    SUSPENSIONS    AND   REDUCTIONS. 

Section  22.  No  subordinate  or  employee  in  the 
competitive  class,  non-competitive  class,  or  the  labor 
class  of  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  who  shall  have 
been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
the  rules  made  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  removed, 
suspended  for  more  than  fifteen  days,  discharged,  or 
reduce<J  in  pay  or  position,  except  for  just  cause, 
which  shall  not  be  religious  or  political.  In  all  cases 
of  removal  the  appointing  officer  shall,  at  the  time 
of  such  action,  furnish  to  the  subordinate  his  reasons 
for  the  same  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  make  an  explanation.  The  rea3ons  for  re- 
moval and  the  answer  thereto  shall  be  filed  in  writ- 
ing with  the  commission. 

ROSTER  OF   classified  SERVICE. 

Section  23.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  or 
employed  in  any  oosition  in  the  classified  service  for 
which  rules  have  bsen  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  until  he  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion or  is  sho"svn  to  be  specially  exempted  from  such 

.•  •  *•  •.         * 'ii      i.1  •   •  i»  Duty  of  ap- 

exammation  in  conformity  with   the  provisions  of  pointing 
this  act  and  of  the  rules  made  pursuant  thereto.     It  JlJ^rt^to* 
shh.ll  be  the  duty  of  each  appointing  officer  of  this  gjj^™**' 
state  to  report  to  the  civil  service  commission  forth- 
with in  writing  upon  such  appointment  or  employ- 
ment, the  name  of  such  appointee,  or  employee,  the 
title  and    character    of    his    office    or    employment, 
whether  on  ^probation  or  absolute  appointment,  the 
date  of  commencement  of  service  by  virtue  thereof, 
and  the  salary  or  compensation  thereof,  and  to  re- 
port from  time  to  time,  and,  upon   the   date   of  the 
official  action,  in,  or  knowledge  of   each   case,    any 
separation  of  a  person  from  the  service  or  any  pro- 
motion, reduction,  transfer,  reinstatement,  or  other 
change  therein,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
civil  service  commission  may  require  in  order  to  keep 
the  roster  hereinafter  mentioned.     The  civil  service  j^g^^^ 
commission  shall  keep  in  its  office  an  official  roster  of 
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the  classified  civil  service  of  tlii?  state  and  shall  en- 
ter thereon  the  name  of  each  and  (very  person  wiio 
has  been  appointed  to,  employed,  promoted,  rediice<l 
or  reinstated  in  any  position  in  ^uch  service,  upon 
such  evidence  as  it  may  require  cr  deem  satisfa2tor>' 

that  such  person  was  appointed  to,  emp;loyed,  pro- 
moted, reduced,  or  reinstated  in  the  service  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rulee 
adopted  pursuant  thereto.  This  roster  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The 
roster  shall  show  in  connection  with  each  name  the 
date  of  appointment,  employment,  promotion,  reduc- 
tion or  reinstatement,  the  comprndation  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  title  of  the  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
duties  thereof,  and  the  date  and  cause  of  any  termi- 
nation of  such  office  or  employment.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  access  to  all  public  records  and  pa- 
Piibiioity.  p^j.g  ^jj^  examination  of  which  will  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty  in  connection  with  :?aid  roster. 

CERTIFICATION   OF   PAY-BOLLS. 

Section  24.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  socro- 
tarv  of  state,  or  other  fiscal  officer  of  this  state  to 
<^^B€K^retary  ^^aw,  si^,  or  issue,  or  to  authorize  the  drawing, 
t*ii/ staV"**  ^^S^^^S  ^^  issuing  of  any  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
trpnsiirer.    or  Other  disbursing  officer  of  the  state,  or  for  the 
treasurer  or  other  disbursing  officer  of  the  state  to 
pay  any  salary  or  compensation  to  any  officer,  clerk, 
employee,  or  other  person  in  the  classified  service  ot 
the  state,  unless  an  estimate,  payroll  or  account  for 
such  salary  or  compensation  containing  the  namas  of 
every  person  to  be  paid,  shall  bear  the  certificate  of 
the  civil  service  commission  that  the  persons  namc^l 
in  such  estimate,  pay-roll,  or  account  have  been  ap- 
pointed, employed,  reinstated  or  promoted  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act.     Any  officer,  clerk,  employee,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  be  certified  by  said  commis- 
sion to  the  secretary  of  state  or  other  fi.^oal  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  state,  as  having  been  appointed 
ti"comp"r    ^^  employed  in  pursuance  of  law  and  of  the  miles 
certiflcatJon.  ^lade  lu  pursuance  of  law,  and  refused  such  certifi- 
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cate,  may  maintain  a  proceeding  by  mandamus  to 
compel  such  commisisioi^  to  issue  such  certificate. 
Anv  sums  paid  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this  sec-  ' 
tioii  may  be  recoven^d  from  any  officer  or  officers 
making  such  appointments  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  law  or  of  the  rules  made  in  pursuance 
of  law  or  from  any  officer  signing  or  countersigning 
or  authorizing  the  signing  or  countersigning  of  any 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  same  or  from  the 
sureties  on  th»3  official  bond  of  any  of  said  officers, 
in  an  action  in  the  circuit  court  of  any  county  within 
the  state,  maintained  by  the  civil  service  commission 
or  of  any  member  thereof,  or  by  a  citizen  resident 
therein,  who  is  assessed  for,  and  liable  to  pay,  or 
within  on^e  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action  has  paid,  a  state,  city,  or  county  tax  within 
this  state.  All  moneys  recovered  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  must,  when  collected  be  ^  ^,     ^ 

.  1    .  ,  f     ^  /•     -I  Action  to  re- 

paid into  the  treasury  of  the  state  or  of  the  proper  cover  unlaw- 

*  ■'■       *■        f  til  D&vmeiit  s 

city  or  county  thereof,  except  that  duch  citizen  being  of  salary, 
plaintiff  in  any  such  action  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  his  own  use  the  taxable  costs  of  such  action 
and  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered  as  attor- 
ney's fees. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Section  25.  No  recommendation  for  any  person 
who  shall  apply  for  office  or  place,  or  for  examina- 
tion or  registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  of  the  rules  established  pursuant  thereto,  except 
as  to  character,  and,  in  the  case  of  former  employees, 
as  to  ability,  shall  be  p^ven  to,  or  considered  by  anv 
person  concerned  in  making  any  examination,  re^.^ 
tration,  appointment  promotion,  or  reinstatement 
under  this  act.  and  the  rules  made  nnrsuant  thereto. 
No  recommendation  whatsoever  shall  relate  to  the 
political  or  r^lijonous  ooininns  of  anv  aonlicant.  Ko 
rpcommendation  for  the  promotion  of  anv  person  in 
the  classified  service  shall  be  considered  bv  any  offi- 
cer concerned  in  malcimr  promotionsi  except  it  b'^ 
made  by  the  officer  or  officers  undfr  whoso  super- 
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vision  or  control  such  employee  is  serving.  Any 
recommendations  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
applicant  or  employee  shall  bo  suflScient  cause  for  re- 
fusing his  application  or  appointment,  or  for  debar- 
ring him  from  the  promotion  proposed,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offense  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  remov- 
ing him  from  the  service. 

POLITICAL   AND  BELIGIOUS   APFILTATIONS. 

Section  26.  No  question  in  any  form  of  appli- 
cation or  in  any  examination  shall  h^  so  framed  as 
to  elicit  information  concerning  the  political  or  reli- 
gious opinions  or  affiliations  of  any  applicant,  nor 
shall  any  inquiry  be  made  concerning  such  opinions 
or  affiliations  and  all  disclosures  thereof  shall  be  dis- 
countenanced. No  discriminations  shall  be  exer- 
cised, threatened,  or  promised,  by  any  person  in  the 
civil  service  against  or  in  favor  of  any  applicant, 
eligible,  or  employee  in  the  classified  service  because 
of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations. 

MISDEMEANOE  TO  OBSTBUCT  RIGHT  OP  EXAMINATION. 

Section  27.  Any  commissioner,  or  examiner,  or 
any  other  person  who  shall  willfully  by  himself  or 
in  co-operation  with  one  or  more  persons,  defeat,  de- 
ceive or  obstruct  any  person  in  respect  of  his  or  her 
rig^ht  of  examination  or  registration,  according  to 
this  act,  or  to  any  rules  or  reflations  prescribed 
pursuant  thereto,  or  who  shall  willfully  or  corruptly, 
falsely  mark,  grade,  estimate  or  report  upon  the  ex- 
amination or  proper  standing  of  any  person  exam- 
ined, registered  or  certified,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  or  aid  in  so  doing,  or  who  shall  will- 
fully or  corruptly  malce  any  false  representations 
Jon^TtionsT  concerning  the  same,  or  concerning  the  person  'pxam- 
ined,  or  who  shall  willfully  or  comiptiv  furnish  any 
person  any  special  or  secret  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  improving  or  injuring  the  prospects 
or  chances  of  any  persons  so  examined,  registered  or 
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certified,  being  appointed,  employed  or  promoted,  or 
who  shall  personate  any  other  person,  or  permit  or 
aid  in  any  manner  any  other  person  to  personate  him 
or  h-er,  in  connection  with  any  examination,  or  regis- 
tration or  application  or  request  to  be  examined  or  False  per- 
registercd,  shall  for  each  oflFense  be  deemed  guilty  of  examination 
a  misdemeanor. 

POLITICAL   ASSESSMENTS. 

Section  28.  No  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  employ,  e 
imder  the  government  of  the  state  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly  solicit  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  soliciting  or  receiving,  any  assessment, 
subscription  or  contribution,  or  political  service, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary  for  any  political 
purpose  whatever,  from  any  officer,  agent,  clerk  or 
employe  of  the  state.  Every  said  officer,  agent, 
cl-erk  or  employee  who  may  have  charge  or  control  in 
any  building,  office,  or  room  occupied  for  any  pur- 
pose of  said  government  is  herebv  authorized  to  pro- 
hibit the  entry  of  any  person,  and  he  shall  not  permit 
any  person  to  enter  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
therein  making,  collecting,  receiving  or  giving  notice, 
of  any  political  assessment,  subscription  or  contribu- 
tion, and  no  person  shall  enter,  or  remain  in  any 
said  office,  building,  or  room,  or  send  or  direct  any 
letter  or  other  notice  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  notice  of,  demanding,  or  collecting  a  political 
assessment,  subscription  or  contribution,  nor  shall 
any  person  therein  give  notice  of,  demand,  collect  or 
receive,  any  such  assessment,  subscription  or  contri- 
bution. Any  person  "who  shall  be  cuilty  of  violatino:  or. 
anv  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

OFFICIAL   INFLUENCE. 

Section  29.  Whoever,  while  holding  any  public 
office,  or  in  nomination  for,  or  while  seeking  a  nom- 
ination or  appointment  for,  any  public  office,  shall 
use  or  promise  to  use,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 

10— 0.  S. 
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any  official  authority  or  influence  (whether  then  pos- 
sessed or  merely  anticipated)  in  the  way  of  confer- 
ring upon  any  person,  or  in  order  to  secure  or  aid 
any  person  in  securiner  any  office  or  public  employ- 
ment or  public  contract  or  any  nomination,  continua- 
tion, promotion,  or  increase  in  salary,  upon  a  consid- 
eration or  condition  that  tlie  vote  or  political  influ- 
ence or  action  of  the  last  named  person  or  any  other, 

oroffl!-ia"uI  ^^^^'^  be  given  or  used  in  behalf  of  any  candidate*, 
officjr  or  party,  or  upon  any  other  corrupt  condition 
or  consideration,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  bribery, 
or  an  attempt  at  briberv  as  the  case  may  be.  AikI 
whoever,  being  a  public  officer  or  having  or  claimiiii; 
to  have,  authority  or  influence  for  or  affecting  the 
nomination,  public  employment,  confirmation,  pro- 
motion, removal,  increase  or  decrease  of  salary,  or 
oosition  of  any  public  officer,  sliall  use,  or  promise  or 
threaten  to  use,  anv  such  authority  or  influence,  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  coerce  or  persua*!'' 
the  vote  or  political  action  of  any  citizen,  or  the  iv- 
moval,  discharge  or  promotion  of  any  officer  or  pulv 
lie  employee,  or  upon  any  other  corrupt  considera- 
tion, shall  also  be  ffuiltv  of  briberv  or  of  an  attein'>t 
at  brib?rv  as  the  ca«5e  may  l>e.  Every  person  foun<l 
guilty  of  such  bribery  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the 
same  as  aforesaid,  shall,  up(>ii  conviction  thereof,  b? 
liable  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  thre?  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  to  be  impriscmed  not  Irss  than  ten  davs  nor 
more  than  two  years,  or  to  both  said  fine  and  impris- 
onment in  the  discretion  of  the  court.     The  phrase 

n<"r^!ionL^/'PiiWic  officer"  shall  be  held  to  include  all  public 
officials  in  this  state,  whether  paid  directly  or  in<H- 
rectly  from  th?  public  treasury  of  the  state,  or  bv 
fees  or  otherwise,  and  the  phrase  "public  employee'* 
shall  be  held  to  include  every  j)erson  not  l>eing  v\\ 
officer  who  is  paid  from  said  treasury  of  the  state. 


Penally 


ployoo  «l««- 
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VIOLATION   OF  RULES  A  MISDEMEANOR. 

Section  30.  Whoever,  after  a  rule  has  been  duly 
established  and  published,  aecordinff  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  makes  an  appointment  to  office  or 
selects  a  person  for. employment  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  rule,  or  wilfully  refuses  or  neglects 
otherwise  to  com])ly  with,  or  to  conform  to,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  violates  any  of  such  ])rovisions 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  imsdemeanor.  If  any 
])ersoii  sliall  be  convicted  under  this  section,  anv  pub- 
lic office  which  such  person  may  hold  shall  by  force 
of  such  conviction  be  rendered  vacant,  and  such  per- 
son shall  be  incapable  of  holding:  office  for  the  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  conviction. 

penalties  for  misdemeanors  under  this  act. 

Section  31.  Misdemeanors  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  bo  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  l(»ss 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exc^edinir 
two  years  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

■ 

TAX  payers'  right  of  action. 

Section  32.  The  right  of  any  tax  payer  to  bring 
an  action  to  restrain  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  any  person  appointed  to  or  holding  any  office  or 
place  of  employment  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  not  be  limited  or  denied  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  said  office,  or  placx^  of  employment 
shall  have  been  classified,  as,  or  determined  to  b(% 
not  subject  to  (iompetitive  examination ;  provided, 
however  J  that  any  judgment  or  injunction  granted 
or  made  in  any  such  action  shall  be  ])rospective  only, 
and  shall  not  affect  payments  already  made  or  du/ 
to  such  persons  by  the  proper  disbursing  officers,  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  sen^ice  rules  in  force  at  the 
times  of  such  payments. 
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REPEALS. 


Section  33.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent with  this  act  arc  hereby  repealed. 


ENABLING  CLAUSE. 


•    Section  34.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 
Approved  June  14,  1905. 


PART  VII. 


Rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Coiimiission. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES. 


Ill  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  363,  Oi  the  laws 
of  11)05,  the  following  rules  have  been  prepared  for  the  regula- 
tion of  tlie  classified  civil  service  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin: 


CLASSTFIOATTOK 


KULE    I. 

Notk:  Inasmuch  a*3  the  !aw  is  very  comprehensive  and  detailed  in 
its  provisions,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader  to  reprint  many  of  its  more  specific  provisions  in  connection 
with  the  rules  under  the  heading  to  whicn  they  refer.  The  rules  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  are  numbered.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
are  designated  \)y  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

a.  The  civil  service  shall  be  divided  into  the  unclassified  service  and 
the  classified  service.     (From  section  8.) 

b.  The  unclassified  service  shall  comprise:  All  officers  elected  by 
the  people.  All  officers  and  emplovees  appointed  by  the  governor 
whether  sub  jet  to  confirmation  or  iio^.  All  officers  and  employees  in 
any  department  for  the  creation  of  which  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  memhers  fleeted  to  each  house  is  required.  Ail  presidents,  deang, 
principals,  professors,  instructors,  scientific  staff  and  other  teachers 
in  the  University,  normal  or  public  schools,  the  library  staff  in  any 
library  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  at  state  expense,  the  superin- 
tendent, warden  or  other  head  of  the  state  reformatory,  charitable 
and  penal  institutions.  All  persons  appointed  by  name  In  any  statute. 
All  legislative  officers.     (From  section  8.) 

c.  The  c  assified  service  sh^^ll  comprise  all  positions  not  included 
in  the  unclassified  service.     (From  section  8.) 

d.  The  offices,  positions  and  employments  in  the  classified  service  of 
the  state  shall  be  arranged  by  the  civil  service  commission  in  five 
classes  to  be  designated  as  the  exempt  class,  the  competitive  class,  the 
non-competitive  class,  the  labor  class  and  legislative  employees. 
(From  section  12.)- 
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CLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

Rule  II. 

Exempt  Class. 

a.  Appointments  in  the  exempt  class  may  be  made  without  examina- 
tion.    (From  section  14i) 

b.  The  following  positions  shall  be  included  in  the  exempt  class: 
One  deputy  or  assistant  of  each  principal  executive  officer  and  th« 

chief  clerk  or  secretary  of  any  board  or  commission. 

One  stenographer  for  each  appointing  officer,  board  or  commission. 

The  clerks  and  other  assistants  and  employees  of  the  supreme 
court.     (From  section  14.) 

1.  The  coiiimission  jiiay  classify  as  exempt  any  position  in 
tlic  competitive  or  iioii-competitive  classes  for  ivasons  stated  in 
section  14  of  the  law..  A  public  hearing  shall  l)e  grantt^d  for 
plac'ing  any  such  position  in  the  exempt  class  upon  the  formal 
request  of  the  proper  ajppointing  officer. 

2.  Xotice  of  such  hearings  shall  be  published  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance  in  one  issue  of  at  .least  one  daily  newspaper  in 
each  of  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  state  and  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board  in  the  office  of  the  conniiission  for  the  »ame  period 
prior  to  a  public  hearing. 

c.  At  any  such  helping  any  tax-payer  of  this  state  shaM  have  the 
right  to  be  heard,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  either  in  opposition 
to  or  in  favor  of  the  proposed  exemption.     (From  section  14. 

Section  3.  In  aa^ordance  with  the  provisions  of  Secticm 
14,  the  following  positions  are  hereby  placed  in  the  exempt 
class: 

In  the  Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessment: 

All  persons  appointed  to  act  as  special  assessors  and  special  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  review  under  Chapter  259,  Laws  of  1905,  and  all  per- 
sons appointed  to  act  as  assistants  or  speciajl  assistants  for  the  revlev/ 
and  redetermination  of  the  property  in  a  county  on  appeal  from  the 
action  of  county  board  under  Chapter  474,  Laws  of  1905,  for  a  period 
of  :aot  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

In  the  State  University: 

The  registrar  of  the  University,  one  position. 

In  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  members  of  the  Bofl.rd  of  Examiners  for  state  teachers*  certifl- 
cates,  three  positions. 
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In  the  State  Qeclogicdl  and  Natural  History  Surveys- 
All  members  of  the  scientific  staff. 

In  the   State  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions: 
The   chaplain. 

In  the  Department  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission: 

Special  counsel  as  provided  for  in  Section  1410a,  Statutes  of  189)s, 
as  amended  by  Chapter  193,  Laws  of  1905,  and  expert  agents  for  the 
inspection  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  when  no  cost  for  compen- 
sation or  traveling  expenses  shall  thereby  be  incurred  by  the  Dairy 
nad  Food  Commissioner.     (Approved  March  23,  1906.) 

Section  4.  J3ona  fide  students  employed  in  the  state  nor- 
mal schools  for  occasional^  temporary  or  intermittent  service 
at  a  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  $15.00  for  any  one  month 
during  the  school  year  or  of  $30.00  for  any  one  month  dur- 
ing vacation  periods  are  hereby  placed  in  the  exempt  class. 
(Adopted  Sept.  12,  1906.) 

Section  5.  Bona  fide  students  employed  in  the  University 
for  a  temporary,  occasional  or  intermittent  service  at  a  com- 
pensation of  not  to  exceed  $25.00  during  any  month  while  the 
tTniversity  is  in  session  or  of  $40.00  during  vacation  time,  are 
hereby  placed  in  the  exempt  class.      (Adopted  Sept.  12,  1906.) 

« 

EULE    III. 

Competitive  Class, 

a.  The  competitive  class  shall  include  all  poBitions  for  which  it  is 
practicahlti  to  determine  the  merit  and  fitness  of  applicants  by  com- 
petitive examinations,  and  shall  include  all  positions  and  employments 
now  existing  or  hereafter  created,  of  whatever  functions,  designations 
or  compensation,  in  each  and  every  branch  of  the  classified  service, 
except  such  positions  as  are  in  the  exempt  class,  the  non-competitive 
class,  or  the  labor  class.     (From  section  15.) 

1.  All  positions  in  the  competitive  class  shall  he  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  following  classification: 

GROUPS  BASED  UPON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SERVICE 

RENDERED. 

Group  A,  Clerks,  wliich  term  shall  include  all  positions,  tlie 

duties  of  which  are  of  a  clerical  character,  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
herein. 
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Subdivision  1.  Secretaries,  chief  clerks. 

2.  Clerks,  recorders,  registers,  copyists. 

3.  Clerks  with   special  educational  require- 

ments. 

4.  Bookkeepers,  accountants. 

5.  Stenographers  and  typewriters. 

6.  Pages,  office  boys  and  girls. 

Group  B.  Cashiers,  which  term  shall  include  all  positions,  the 

duties  of  which  are  the  actual  receipt,  custody  or 
disbursement  of  money  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
accountability  for  the  same. 

Group  C.  Custodians   and  mes;$:iigers,   which   term   shall   in- 
clude all  positions  the  duties  of  which  are  the 
charge  of  property  or  persons,  or  as  attendants. 
Subdivision  1.  Stewards  who  are  not  disbursing  agents, 

superintendents  of  buildings. 

2.  Matrons. 

3.  Storekeepers. 

4.  Prison     and     reformatory     keepers     and 

guards. 

5.  Officers,    attendants,   nurses,    etc.,   having 

care  of  inmates  of  institutions  and  hos- 
pitals. 

6.  Protectors  of  forest  fisheries  and  game. 

7.  Messengers,  attendants  and  watchmen. 

8.  Janitors. 

Group  D.  Euginrers,  which  tenn  shall  include  all  positions 

where  qualifications  of  an  engineering  or  cognate 
character  are  required. 
Subdivision  1.  Civil  engineers. 

2.  Levelers,  survoyoi*s,  rodmen. 

3.  Chainmen. 

4.  Architects. 

5.  Architectural  draftsmen. 

6.  Engineering  draftsmen. 

7.  Chief  eno;incers. 

S.  Electrical  engineers,  dynamo  tenders,  elec- 
tricians. 

9.  Steam  engineei's,  firemen,  enginu  drivers. 
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Group  E,  Inspectors,  which  term  shall  include  all  positions 

the  duties  of  which  are  the  inspection  of  materials 
or  workmanship  or  the  supervision  of  laborers. 
Subdivision  1.  Superintendents  of  construction  or  repairs 

when  not  civil  engineers  or  architects. 

2.  Inspectors    of    masonry,    iron    work    and 

other  materials  and  workmanship. 

3.  Electrical  inspectors. 

4.  Overseers,  foremen. 

Oroup  F.  Special  afi:ents,  which  tenn  shall  include  all  posi- 
tions requiring  investigative  and  detective  ability. 
Subdivision  1.  Examiners  for  the  insurance  department. 

2.  Examiners  for  state  officers,   boards   and 

commissions. 

3.  Deputy  factory  inspectors. 

4.  Inspectors  of  foods. 

5.  Inspectors  in  the  educational  department. 

6.  Agents  for  state  institutions. 

7.  Oil  inspectors. 

Group  G.  Law  positions,   which  term  shall  include  all  posi- 
tions requiring  some  bgal  knowledge. 
Subdivision  1.  Law  clerkv^,  brief  clerks,  statutonk'  revision 

clerks,  clerks  in  other  offices  whose  du- 
ties require  some  legal  knowh^ge. 
2.  Corporation  examiners  and  clerks. 

Group  II.  Medical  positions,  which  term  shall  include  all  posi- 
tions requiring  medical  or  pharmaceutic  knowl- 
edge. 
Subclivision  1.  Physicians,  surgeons. 

2.  Medical  examiners. 

3.  Medical  internes. 

4.  Health  officers. 

5.  Sanitary  experts  and  inspectors. 

6.  Pharmacists,  apothecaries. 

7.  Veterinarians. 

Group  I,  ^fathematicians,  which  tenn  shall  include  all  posi- 
tions requiring  special  mathematical  qualifica- 
tions. 
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Subdivision  1.  Actuaries,  statisticians,  computers. 

2.  Expert  accountants. 

(Jroup  J,  Scientists,  wLicli  term  shall  include  all  positions  re- 
quiring special  scientific  knowledge. 

Group  K,  Agriculturists,   which  term  shall  include   all  posi- 
tions    requiring     agricultural     or     horticultural 
knowledge,  including  arboriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing and  care  of  domestic  animals. 
Subdivision  1.  Agriculturists,  farmers. 

2.  Horticulturists,    gardeners,     arboricultur- 

ists. 

(Jroup  L.  Instructors,  which  term  shall  include  all  positions, 

the  duties  of  which  are  scholastic  instruction  or 
to  educate  or  test  the  ability  to  instruct. 
Subdivision  1.  Principals  of  schools. 

2..  Teachers  in  all  branches,  other  than  such 
as  are  otherwise  specially  provided  for 
in  this  classification. 

3.  Examiners   of  educational   and  scholastic 

qualifications. 

« 

Group  M,  !i[eehanies  and  craftsmen,  which  term  shall  include 

all  positions  re<iuiring  special  mechanical  skill,  or 
as  tradesmen,  not  classed  as  laborers. 

Group  N,  ^Miscellaneous  positions,  which  term  shall  include 

all  positions  requiring  expert  or  other  qualifica- 
tions not  embraced  in  the  exempt  or  non-competi- 
tive classes,  or  in  other  groups  in  this  class. 

(Jroup  0.  Unskilled  laborers. 

2.  C'lassification  of  service  in  the  state  reformatory,  charita- 
ble and  penal  institutions,  as  arranged  l)y  the  supei'intendents 
or  heads  of  the  several  state  institutions,  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control. 
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Competitive. 


Supervisor  of  attendants. 

Engineer. 

Assistant  engineer. 

Fireman. 

Druggist. 

Attendants. 

Bookkeeper. 

Storekeeper. 

Guards. 

Institutional  physician. 


Chief  clerk. 

Head-farmer. 

Head-gardener. 

I  lead-carpenter. 

Head-ma^on. 

Ilead-tailor. 

Head-shoemaker. 

Head-cook. 

Foreman  of  shop. 

Teachers. 


N  on-competitive. 


Steward. 

Assistant  steward. 
Matron. 
Family  matron. 
Supervisor  of  boys  and  girls 
Assistant  superintendent. 


Deputy  warden. 
Chaplain. 
State  agents. 

Physicians  not  residing  in  insti- 
tutions. 


Labor, 


Launderer. 

Barnman. 

Teamster. 

Seamstress. 

Servant. 

Ititchen  girl. 

Watchman. 

Barber. 

Butcher. 

Painter. 


Baker. 

All  conmion  laborers,  such  a^ : 
Farmers. 
Gardeners. 
Carpenters. 
Masons. 
Tailors. 
Shoemakers. 
Cooks,  etc. 


8.  The  omission  in  the  above  classification  of  anv  official 
designation  or  appellation  of  a  position  in  the  service  shall  not 
exclude  such  position  from  the  classification,  as  it  will  be  com- 
prised in  the  group  and  subdivision  to  which  it  belongs  by  the 
general  definition  and  specifications  of  such  group  and  subdi- 


vision. 
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4.  The  commission  may  further  subdivido  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  and  promotion  the  positions  in  any  group  or 
suhuivision  thereof. 

5.  The  classification  of  all  positions  shall  be  governed  solely 
by  the  respective  duties  and  functions  of  such  positions,  and  in 
requesting  from  tb^.  commission  certifications  from  eligible 
listd  for  selection  for  appointment,  the  heads  of  offices  shall 
give  in  detail  the  duties  attached  to  such  positions,  and  shall 
name  so  near  as  may  be  the  groups  and  subdivisions  that  com- 
prise respectively  such  duties  and  functions. 

Rule  IV. 

Non-competitive  Class. 

a.  The  non-competitive  class  shall  include  such  positions  as  are  not 
in  the  exempt  class  or  in  the  labor  class,  and  which  it  is  impTactiGlit)le 
to  include  in  the  competitive  class.     (From  section  20.) 

b.  Appointments  to  positions  in  the  non-competitive  class  shall  be 
made  after  such  non-competitive  examination  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  the  commission.  The  commission  shall  state  in  its  annual 
report  the  number  of  persons  who  come  within  this  class,  and  the 
character  of  their  service.     (From  section  20.) 

1.  !Non-competitive  examinations  for  positions  in  the  non- 
competitive class  shall  be  given  to  persons  formally  nominated 
for  examination  to  the  commission  bv  the  proper  appointing 
officer. 

2.  Applicants  for  non-competitive  examinations  shall  fill  out 
and  mafco*  oath  to  the  proper  application  paper,  and  may  file 
such  papers  at  any  time  before  imdergoing  an  examination. 

3.  The  non-competitive  examination  shall  conform  as  nearly 
as  practicable  in  subject  matter  and  marking  to  the  competitive 
examination  of  the  same  grade. 

Section  4.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
20,  the  following  positions  are  hereby  placed  in  the  non-com- 
petitive class: 

f 

In  the  Office  df  the  Railroad  Commission: 

All  consulting  railway  expert  statisticians  rendering  occasional  ser- 
vice to  the  Commission. 

In  the  Department  of  the  State  Treasury  Agent: 

All  deputy  treasury  agents  whose  compensation,  as  shown  by  the 
record  of  the  previous  year,  is  less  than  $300.     (Adopted  May  24,  1906.) 
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Section  4b.  The  position  of  Assistant  State  Forester  is 
hereby  placed  in  the  non-competitive  class  until  April  19, 
1908,  after  which  time  the  position  shall  be  filled  by  eoin|K»ti- 
tive  examination  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  position  shall  oc- 
cur.     (Adopted  April  19,  1906.) 

Section  5.  The  position  of  State  Organizer  for  University 
Extension  is  hereby  placed  in  the  non-competitive  class  until 
July  20,  1908,  after  which  time  the  position  shall  be  filled  by 
competitive  examination  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  position 
shall  occur. 

Section  6.  The  position  of  Library  Assistant  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  is  placed  in  the  non-competitive  class  until  July 
20,  1908,  after  which  time  the  position  shall  be  filled  by  com- 
I)etitive  examination  whenever  a  vaciincy  in  the  position  shall 
occur.     (Adopted  July  19,  190(5.'j 


EULE   V. 

Applicants, 

arxhe  competitive  examinations  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  ap- 
plicants who  are  citizens  of  the  United  Sta^s  and  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin d^d  who  have  fulfilled  the  preliminary  requirements  stated  in 
secticm  11  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  most  nearly  meet  the  con- 
venience of  applicants  a^id  the  needs  of  the  service.  (From  section 
10.) 

b.  The  commission  may  require  in  connection  with  such  application 
such  certificates  of  citizens,  physicians,  or  others  having  knowledge 
of  the  applicant  as  the  good  of  the  service  may  require.  (From  sec- 
tion 11.) 

c.  The  commission  may  refuse  to  examine  the  applicant,  or  after 
examination  to  certify  an  eligible,  who  is  found  to  lack  any  of  the 
preliminary  requirements  established  by  the  commission  for  the  ex- 
amination for  the  position  or  employment  for  which  he  applies,  or 
who  is  physical: y  so  disabled  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  h^  seeks  appointment,  or 
who  is  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess, 
or  has  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  of  infamous  or  notoriously  disgrace- 
ful conduct,  of  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  public  service  for 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  or  who  has  made  a  false  statement  of  any 
material  fact,  or  practiced,  or  attempted  to  practice,  any  deception  or 
fraud  in  his  application,  in  his  certificate,  in  his  examination,  or  in 
securing  his  eligibility  or  appointment,  or  refuses  to  furnish  testi- 
mony la^  required  in  section  VII  of  this  act     (From  section  11.) 

e.  Whenever  the  said  commission  refuses  to  examine  an  applicant 
or  after  an  examination  to  certify  an  eligrible,  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
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tlon,  then  said  oommission,  if  requested  by  the  person  so  rejected, 
shall  give  to  him  a  full  and  ^explicit  statement  of  the  exact  cause  of 
such  refusal  to  examine  or  to  certify  as  the  case  may  be.  (From  sec- 
tion 11.) 


Rule  VI. 

Applications. 

a.  The  civil  service  commission  shall  Require  persons  applying  for 
admission  to  any  examination  provided  for  under  this  act,  or  under 
the  rules  and  reguHajtionB  of  the  said  commission,  to  file  in  its  office 
a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  proposed  examination,  a  formal  appli- 
cation, in  which  the  applicant  shall  state  under  oath  or  affirmation: 

1.  His  full  name,  residence  and  pc«t  office  address. 

2.  His  nationality,  age  and  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth. 

3.  His  health  and, his  physical  capacity  for  public  gervice. 

4.  His  business  and  employments  and  residences  for  at  least  the  five 
previous  years. 

5.  Such  other  informatoin  as  may  be  reasonably  required  touching 
the  applicant's  merit  and  fitness  for  the  public  service.  (From 
section  11.) 

b.  Blank  forms  for  such  applications  shall  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
mission without  charge  to  all  persons  requesting  the  same.  (From 
section  11.) 

1.  Whenever  an  application  is  ri'jected  or  whenever  an  ap- 
plicant fails  to  pass  an  examination,  notice  of  such  rejection  or 
failure  to  pai^s  examination  sliacll  l>e  mailed  to  the  applicant. 


KULE  VII 

Examiner's. 

a.  The  commissioners  may  designate  persons  in  or  out  of  the  offl- 
ciail  service  of  the  state  or  of  any  city  or  county  who  shall,  if  in  the 
service,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  office  in 
which  such  person  serves,  act  as  loctal  examiners.     (From  section  IV.) 

b.  Such  persons  in  the  official  service  in  the  performance  of  sucn 
duties  as  the  commission  shall  direct,  shall  be  under  the  direct  and 
sole  control  of  the  commission,  and  their  duties  shall  be  conslderea 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  office  in  whiclf  they  are  serving,  and  time 
shall  be  allowed  therefor  during  office  hours  and  no  compensation 
shall  be  paid  such  officers  for  such  service.     (From  section  IV.) 

1.  In  preparing  examinations  of  a  technical  or  special  char- 
acter, or  where  the  requirements  are  peculiarly  within  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  department  in  which  appointment  is  to  be 
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made,  the  chief  examiner  shall  in  his  discretion  consult  with 
the  incumbent  of  such  office  or  with  the  head  of  such  institu- 
tion or  department  or  with  such  other  persons  as  may  have 
knowledge  and  experience  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  exam- 
ination and  shall  use  his  judgment  in  selecting  questions  from 
the  lists  submitted  by  them. 

EULE  VIII. 

Local  Examiners. 

1.  The  civil  service  commission  shall  appoint  one  local  ex- 
amining board  for  each  assembly  district  and  where  an  assem- 
bly district  comprises  more  than  one  county,  one  local  examin- 
ing board  for  each  county. 

2.  The  local  board  shall  be  non-partisan  in  character  and 
shall  consist  of  three  persons  residing  in  the  district. 

3.  The  commission  shall  appoint  one  member  of  the  local 
examining  board  as  supervising  examiner,  whoso  duty  it  shall 
be  to  be  present  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  com- 
mission for  holding  an  examination  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
examination.  The  supervising  examiner  shall  also  act  as  sec- 
ret arv. 

m 

4.  Upon  receiving  notice  of  appointment  the  local  examin- 
ing board  shall,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  supervising  exam- 
iner, meet  and  elect  a  president.  It  may  suggest  to  the  chief 
examiner  at  Madison  suitable  accommodations  for  holding  ex- 
aminations and  upon  request  furnish  applicants  with  applica- 
tion blanks  and  distribute  such  printed  rules,  regulations  and 
information  as  mav  b:>  furnished  bv  the  commission.  All 
members  of  the  local  examining  board  shall,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  present  at  all  examinations  and  shall  assist  in  enforcing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission  governing  examina- 
tions and  take  such  measures  as  mav  be  necessarv  to  insure 
fairness. 

5.  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  of  the  supervising  ex- 
aminer, the  local  board  may  designate  some  other  memb?r  to 
take  cliaro-.^  of  the  examination  and  may  procure  such  outside 
aj5*^istance  as  mav  be  deemed  necessary. 

0.  Xo  pei"son  shall  be  admitted  to  examinati(m  who  does  not 
present  an  admission  card  issued  to  him  bv  the  ntate  civil  serv- 
ice commission. 
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7.  The  local  examiners  may  receive  applications  for  positions 
in  the  labor  class  and,  except  where  otherwise  ordered,  shall 
immediately  forward  them  to  the  chief  examiner  at  Madison. 

8.  Local  examiners  shall  not  incnr  expense  in  connection 
with  examinations  beyond  necessary  stationery,  postage  and 
supplies,  except  at  the  direction  of  the  commission  or  of  the 
chief  examiner. 


KULE   IX. 

Examinations, 

a.  Al^  eskamlnations  for  poisitions  In  the  classified  service  shall  be 
practical  in  character  and  shhjl  relate  to  those  matters  which  will 
fairly  test  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  or  employment  sought  by  them,  giving 
due  allowance  for  experience  in  the  same  or  similar  positions.  (From 
section  10.) 

b.  Examinations  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  commission,  most  nearly  meet  the  convenience 
of  applicants  and  the  needs  of  the  service.     (From  section  10.) 

c.  Examinations  shall  be  held  slmultaneouhly  at  a  convenient  point 
in  each  of  the  assembCy  districts  in  the  state,  and  in  the  case  of  as- 
sembly district  embracing  more  than  one  county,  ;^t  each  of  the  county 
seats  therein.     (From  section  10.) 

d.  No  question  in  any  form  of  application  or  in  any  examination 
shall  be  so  framed  as  to  elicit  information  concerning  the  political 
or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  any  applicant,  nor  shall  any  in- 
quiry be  made  concerning  such  opinions  or  affiliations,  and  all  dis- 
closures thereof  shall  be  discountenanced.  No  discriminations  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised,  by  any  person  in  the  civil  service 
against  or  in  favor  of  any  applicant,  eligible,  or  employee  in  the 
classified  service  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  af- 
filiations.    (From  section   26.) 

1.  The  minimum  percentage  of  proficiency  for  eligibility  in 
any  subjects  assigned  for  examinations  and. the  average  per- 
centage for  proficiency  in  all  subjects,  shall  bo  fixed  by  the 
commission  for  each  class  or  grade  and  shall  be  published  prior 
to  holding  examinations. 

2.  Wherever  in  a  general  competitive  examination  it  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commission,  deemed  necessary,  a  prelim- 
inary or  supi»l(n:entary  or  special  examination  may  be  required 
of  eligibles  and  such  examination  may  be  held  at  the  time  and 
place  indicated  by  the  commission. 

3.  The  commission  shall  determine  and  make  public  relative 
weights  of  subjects  included  in  the  examination  in  each  sep- 

11— C.  S. 
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arate  class  of  service,  and  proficiency  in  any  subject  shall  be 
credited  in  grading  the  standing  of  the  person  examined,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  such  subject  in  the 
branch  or  part  of  the  service  which  the  applicant  seeks  to  enter. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  any  regulations  to  the  contrary  non- 
competitive examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  chief  exam- 
iner or  his  authorized  deputy,  and  the  papers  shall  be  marked 
by  him  with  the  assistance  of  such  persons  as  he  may  select. 

5.  The  commission  may  authorize  as  an  element  in  any  non- 
competitive or  special  examination,  an  oral  examination,  par- 
ticularly where  adminstrative  functions,  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge,  or  manual  skill  are  required.  But  all  oral  examina- 
tions shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  chief  exam- 
iner or  his  authorized  deputy,  and  a  record  of  such  examina- 
tion, shall  be  preserved. 

G.  Upon  the  request  of  any  officer  or  board  having  the  power 
of  appointment  tc  any  office  or  position  in  the  service  of  the 
state  to  which  these  rules  do  not  apply,  the  commission  will, 
whenever  practicable,  hold  competitive  or  non-competitive  ex- 
aminations for  such  office  or  position. 


Rule  X. 
Eligible  List 

a.  The  term  of  eligibiUty  of  an  applicant  shall  be  fixed  for  each  list 
by  the  civil  service  commission  at  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
three  years.     (From  section  15.) 

1.  The  period  of  eligibility  for  all  positions  shall  be  one 
year.  But  the  commission  mav  in  its  discretion  extend  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  any  position  or  group. 

2.  The  names  of  eligible^  shall  be  entered  in  the  order  of 
their  average  percentages,  on  the  proper  register  of  eligibles. 

3.  Appointment  shall  be  made  from  the  eligible  list  most 
nearly  appropriate  for  the  group  in  which  the  position  to  bo 
filled  is  classified,  and  a  new  list  shall  be  created  for  a  stated 
position  or  group  of  positions  only  when  there  is  no  appropri- 
ate list  existing  or  when  the  existing  list  from  which  certifica- 
tion 18  to  be  made  is  likely  to  be  exhausted. 

4.  Whenever  there  remain  on  the  register  the  names  of  any 
eligibles  for  any  position  at  the  time  when  the  names  of  eligi- 
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bles,  ascertained  by  a  new  examination,  are  to  be  entered  there- 
on the  names  of  all  the  eligibles  shall  be  registered  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3,  Rule  X. 

5.  When  two  or  more  eligibles  on  a  register  have  the  same 
average  percentage,  preference  in  certification  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  order  in  which  their  applications  were  filed,  but 
neither  priority  in  the  date  of  application  nor  of  examination 
will  give  any  other  advantage  in  position  on  the  register  of 
eliffibles. 

6.  Whenever  the  commission  is  notified  that  proficiency  in 
a  special  subject  is  needed  in  the  position  to  be  filled,  it  may, 
upon  request  of  the  appointing  officer,  take  steps  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  all  those  on  the  list  who  possess  such  qualifica- 
tions and  Sihall  certify  them  in  their  order  or  shall  in  its  discre- 
tion cx)nduct  a  new  examination. 

7.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  XVI  of  the 
law,  adequate  eligible  lists  shall  be  made  up,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible at  aJl  times  kept  by  the  commission,  from  which  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  for  service  in  the  several  state  charitable 
and  penal  institutions. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  XVI  of  the 
law,  any  veteran  of  the  late  civil  war  who  has  attained  the  re- 
quired percentage  for  eligibility  shall  be  given  such  preference 
in  registration  as  the  addition  of  five  per  cent  to  his  average 
standing  would  entitle  him  to. 

Rule  XI. 

Certification  and  Appointment, 

1.  Upon  requisition  from  an  appointing  officer  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  competitive  class,  the  commission  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  XVI,  certify  the  three 
names  standing  highest  in  the  appropriate  eligible  list  giving 
perference  in  such  certification  to  veterans  of  the  late  civil  war. 

2.  In  case  objection  is  made  by  the  appointing  oflBcer  to  any 
of  the  persons  certified  for  reasons  stated  in  section  XI  of  the 
law,  the  commission  may  investigate  the  charges  and  if  the  ob- 
jection is  sustained  substitute  other  names  from  the  eligible 
list.  In  case  objection  is  not  sustained,  the  appointing  officer 
shall  select  one  of  the  candidates  on  probation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  XVI  of  the  law. 
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3.  In  certifying  from  the  eligible  list  for  deputy  game  war- 
dens, oil  inspectors  and  deputy  treasury  agents,  where  the  serv- 
ice is  confined  to  a  locality,  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
shall  upon  request  of  the  appointing  officer,  give  preference  m 
certification  in  their  order  of  eligibility  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons residing  in  the  district  in  which  the  service  is  required. 

a.  All  original  appointments  to  the  competitive  and  con-competi- 
tive classes,  and  the  labor  class  of  the  classified  nervice  sUall  be  for 
a  probationary  period  of  one,  two  or  three  months  in  the  discretion  of 
the  appointing  offices,  but  dismissal  for  cause  may  be  made  during: 
such  "period.     (From  section  IX.) 

4.  In  accordance  with  section  9  of  the  law  the  appointing 
officer  shall,  when  giving  notice  of  appointment,  state  the 
length  of  the  probationary  period  established  by  him  for  such 
appointment. 

b.  If  at  the  close  of  this  probationary  term  the  conduct  or  capacity 
of  the  probationer  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  appointing  officer, 
the  probationer  shall  be  notified  in  writing  that  lie  will  not  re- 
ceive absolute  appointment;  otherwise  his  retention  in  the  service 
shall  be  equivalent  to  his  final  and  absolute  appointment.  (From  sec 
tion  IX.) 

c.  In  every  case  after  a  name  has  been  certified  three  times,  It  may 
be  dropped  from  the  list  by  the  commission,  but  certificates  for  tem- 
porary appointment  shall  not  be  counted  as  one  of  such  certifications. 
(From  section  XVI.) 

5.  When  an  \^ligible  certified  for  appointment  shall  fail  to 
accept  ail  offer  of  appointment  by  mail  within  dix  business 
days  next  succeeding  the  mailing  of  notice  of  aopointment^  or 
shall  fail  to  accept  an  appointment  within  the  same  or  next 
succeeding  business  day  when  notification  is  sent  by  telegram, 
he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  declined  the  appointment,  and  if, 
after  having  accepted  an  appointment  by  mail  or  telegram,  he 
fails  to  present  him^iielf  for  duty  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
the  notice  is  mailed,  he  shall,  imless  the  time  is  extended  by  the 
appointing  officer,  be  deemed  to  have  declined  the  appointment. 

6.  In  case  an  eligible  certified  for  appointment  on  probation 
shall  decline  appointment,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
list  and  shall  only  be  restored  to  said  list  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commission  upon  his  written  request  stating  his  reasons 
for  such  declination.  If  the  declination  is  on  account  of  the 
locality  of  Ihe  position  offered,  or  on  account  of  salary,  the 
eligible  shall  not  be  again  certified  for  the  same  locality  or  for 
the  same  or  ]es8  salary. 

7.  Wlienever  the  sex  of  those  whose  names  are  to  be  certified 
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is  fixed  by  any  law,  rule  or  regulation,  or  is  specified  m  the  re- 
quest for  certification,  the  names  of  those  of  the  sex  so  fixed  or 
specified  shall  be  certified. 


KULE  XII. 

Temporary  and  Exceptional  Appointments, 

a.  Positions  in  the  competitive  class  may  be  filled  without  competi- 
tion only  as  follows: 

Whenever  there  are  urgent  reasons  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  any  posi- 
tion in  the  competitive  class  and  the  commission  is  unable  to  certify 
to  the  appointing  officer  upon  .requisition  by  the  latter  a  list  of  persons 
eligible  for  appointment  after  a  competitive  examination,  the  api)oint- 
ing  officer  may  nominate  a  person  to  the  commission  for  non-competi- 
tive examination,  and  if  such  nominee  shall  be  certified  by  the  said 
commission  as  qualified  after  such  non-competitive  examination,  he 
may  be  appointed  provisionally  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  a  selection 
and  appointment  can  be  made  after  competitive  examination,  but  such 
provisional  appointment  shall  not  continue  for  a  longer  period  than 
two  months,  nor  shall  successive  temporary  appointments  be  made  to 
the  same  position  under  this  provision.     (From  section  VII.) 

b.  In  case  of  an  emergency  an  appointment  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  rules  of  this  statute,  but  in  no  case  to  continue  longer  than 
ten  days,  and  in  no  case  shall  successive  emergency  appointments  be 
made.     (From  section  XVIII.) 

c.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  a  position  in  the  competitive  class  where  pe- 
culiar and  exceptional  qualifications  of  a  scientific,  professional  or  edu- 
cational character  are  required,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that 
for  specified  reasons  competition  in  such  special  case  is  impracticable, 
and  that  the  position  can  best  be  filled  by  the  selection  of  some  desig- 
nated person  of  high  and  recognized  attainments  in  such  qualities, 
the  commission  may  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  statute  requiring 
competition  in  such  case,  but  no  suspension  shall  be  general  in  its  ap- 
plication to  such  place,  and  all  such  cases  of  suspension  shall  be  re- 
ported in  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  with  the  reasons  for 
the  same.     (From  section  XVII.) 

d.  Where  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  an  appointee  are  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  one  month,  and  the  need  of  such  service 
is  important  and  urgent,  the  appointing  officer  may  select  for  such  tem- 
porary service  any  person  on  the  proper  list  of  those  eligible  for  the 
permanent  appointment  without  regard  to  his  standing  on  such  list. 
Successive  temporary  appointments  to  the  same  position  shall  not  be 
made  under  this  provision.     (From  section  XVII.) 

The  acceptance  or  refusal  of  an  eligible  of  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment shall  not  affect  his  standing  on  the  register  for  permanent  em- 
ployment, nor  shall  the  period  of  temporary  service  be  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  probationary  service  in  case  of  subsequent  appointment  to 
a  permwnent  position.     (From  section  XVII.) 
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Rule  XIII. 

Reinstatements. 

a.  Any  person  who  has  held  a  position  by  appointment  under  the 
civil  service  rules  and  who  has  been  separated  from  the  service  with- 
out any  delinquency  or  misconduct  on  his  part  but  owing  to  reasons 
of  economy  or  otherwise,  may  be  reinstated  within  one  y^ar  from  the 
date  of  such  sepa^ration  to  the  same  or  similar  position  in  the  same 
department,  provided,  that  for  the  original  entrance  to  the  position 
proposed  to  be  filled  by  such  reinstatement  there  is  not  required  in 
the  opinion  of  the  civil  service  commission  examination  involving 
tests  or  qualifications  different  from  or  higher  than  those  involved  in 
the  examination  for  the  original  entrance  to  the  position  formerly 
held  by  the  person  proposed  to  be  reinstated.     (From  section  XIX.) 

1.  The  names  of  all  persons  who  have  held  positions  in  the 
competitive  class  by  appointment  under  the  civil  service  rules, 
and  who  have  been  separated  from  the  service  through  no  delin- 
quency or  misconduct  on  their  part,  and  who  at  the  time  of 
such  separation  shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  appoint- 
ing officer  for  preference,  shall  be  entered  npon  lists  of  sus- 
pended employees  and  shall  remain  thereon  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and,  upon  notice  of  a  vacancy  in  the  same  or  similar 
position  in  any  department,  names  from  such  lists  of  suspended 
(:injloyees  shall  be  certified  in  preference  to  names  from  the 
eligilhO  list. 

Rule  XIV. 

Transfers, 

J.  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  the  department  affected,  a 
person  who  has  received  an  appointment  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  law  and  rules,  to  a  position  in  the  competitive  class 
and  who  has  served  the  required  probationary  term,  may  be 
transferred  to  a  position  similar  in  character  in  the  same 
group  and  subdivision  upon  certification  by  the  commission. 

Rule  XV. 

Promotions, 

1.  A  change  in  rank  or  grade  shall  constitute  promotion.  A 
nuitorial  change  in  duties  and  in  responsibilities  shall  l>o 
deemed  a  change  in  rank,  and  an  increase  in  salary,  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  for  the  grade  by  clause  7  of  this  rule,  shall  be 
doomed  a  change  in  grade. 
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2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  position  in  a  department 
above  the  loAvest  rank  or  grade,  the  commission  shall  ascertain 
whether  there  are  at  least  three  persons  who  have  served  three 
iiionths  or  more  in  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  eligible  and  willing 
to  compete  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and  in  case  it  is  found  that  there 
are  at  least  three  such  persons,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from 
the  eligible  list  resulting  from  a  competitive  examination  for 
promotion ;  in  which  examination  the  elements  to  be  considered 
shall  be,  1,  the  competitive  mental  examination,  and  2,  the  re- 
cords of  efficiency,  character,  conduct  and  seniority. 

3.  Whenever  there  are  less  than  three  persons  in  the  next 
lower  rank  or  grade,  eligible  and  willing  to  compete,  the  com- 
mission shall  hold  an  original  competitive  examination  to  fill 
the  vacancy  or  may  permit  the  appointing  officer  to  nominate 
one  of  such  eligible  persons,  who  may  be  promoted  upon  pas- 
sing the  required  non-competitive  examination. 

4.  If  the  vacancy  is  in  a  position  in  the  higher  ranks  or 
grades,  the  commission  may,  if  it  deems  that  on  account  of  the 
executive  ability  required  to  fill  the  position,  promotion  by 
competitive  examination  is  impracticable  and  not  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  service,  hold  an  original  competitive  examina- 
tion without  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  next  lower 
rank  or  grade. 

5.  The  commission  shall  in  each  case  determine  what  per- 
sons are  eligible  to  compete  for  promotion  from  a  consideration 
of  the  duties  to  be  filled  and  the  duties  which  the  persons  seek- 
ing the  promotion  perform. 

6.  In  case  the  records  of  efficiency,  character  and  conduct 
have  not  been  regularly  and  properly  kept  and  filed,  the  com- 
mission shall  refuse  to  hold  promotion  examinations  until  pro- 
per records  are  received,  or  shall  disregard  records  as  an  ele- 
luoiit  in  the  examination. 

7.  The  grades  for  all  departments  shall  be  the  following: 

Grade  1.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

Grade  2.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  and 
not  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Grade  3.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars  and 
not  more  than  one  thousand  .dollars  per  annum. 
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Grade  4.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  himdrcd  dollars  per  annum. 

Grade  5.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and 
not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Grade  6.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Grade  7.  All  positions,  the  compensation  of  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  twentv-five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum. 
8.  For  the   purposes  of  this   section,    full   maintenance    in 
state  institutions  shall  be  valued  at  $150.00  per  annum. 


Rule  XVI. 

Reductions, 

1.  Whenever  an  employee  is  reduced  in  pay  or  position  the 
appointing  officer  shall  file  with  the  commission  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  causes  for  such  reduction. 


Rule  XVII. 

LABOR  CLASS. 

Registration  Officers. 

(^  The  labor  class  shall  include  ordinary  unskilled  laborers.  (From 
section  XXI.) 

b.  There  may  be  separate  lists  of  applicants  for  different  kinds  of 
labor  or  imployments  and  the  commission  may  establish  st^Mirate 
labor  lists  for  various  localities*,  institutions  and  departments.  (From 
section  XXI.) 

1.  The  commission  may  appoint  in  any  county  or  district  in 
which  is  located  a  state  charitable  or  penal  institution  or  state 
educational  institution,  a  local  registration  officer  for  registra- 
tions in  the  labor  class,  and  in  case  such  registration  officer  is 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  may  fix  his  compensation. 

2.  Tlio  ]o(»al  rc^stration  officer  shall,  .-subject  to  the  regula- 
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tions  of  the  commission,  keep  a  register  of  all  accepted  appli- 
cants in  the  labor  class  and  shall  keep  the  commission  informed 
of  all  names  recommended  to  appointing  officers,  all  changes  in 
the  local  register,  including  all  appointment*?  from  the  reg- 
ister, all  additions  to  the  register,  and  all  delinqueneit^  of  ap- 
plicants, and  shall  be  guided  by  such  instructions  as  the  com- 

misison  mav  from  time  to  time  furnish  him. 

t/ 

Examinations, 

c.  The  commission  sha^U  require  an  applicant  for  registration  for 
the  labor  service  before  he  can  be  registered  to  furnish  Buch  evidence 
or  to  pass  such  examination  as  they  may  deem  proper  with  respect  to 
his  age,  residence,  physical  condition,  ability  to  labor,  sobriety,  indus- 
try, capacity  and  experience  in  the  employment  for  which  he  applies. 
(Prom  section  XXI. 

3.  Veterans  of  the  late  civil  war  shall  be  required  to  pass 
the  same  examination  as  may  be  required  for  other  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  labor  class-,  except  as  to  ago. 

4.  The  commission  may  require  a  medical  examination 
whenever  in  its  judgment  such  examination  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  may  require  that  the  expense  of  such  examination 
shall  be  borne  by  the  applicant. 

Registration  of  Eligibles. 

5.  The  names  of  all  accepted  applicants  shall  remain  on  tlie 
register  for  one  year  except  as;  f ollow^s : 

a.  When  an  application,  together  with  a  report  of  former 
employers,  shows  an  applicant  unfit  or;  unworthy  to  serve  the 
state,  the  commission  shall  immediately  notify  the  local  regis- 
tration officer  who  shall  strike  tlie  applicant's  name  from  the 
raster. 

b.  Any  applicant  who  fails  to  keep  the  local  regis^tration  of- 
ficer and  the  commission  informed  of  his  post  office  address  or 
who  fails  to  reply  promptly  to  notices  of  appointment,  or  w^ho 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  s(»rvice, 
or  who  is  found  to  have  intentionallv  made  false  and  mislead- 
ing  statements  in  an  application,  shall  have  his  name  stricken 
from  the  register. 

G.  Whenever  an  applicant  for  registration  in  the  labor  class 
sliall  have  l>een  rejectesd,  notice  of  such  rejection  shall  bo 
mailed  to  him. 
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d.  Where  the  labor  service  of  fa^y  institution  or  department  extends 
to  separate  localities,  the  commission  may  provide  separate  registra- 
tion lists  for  each  district  or  locality.     (From  section  XXI.) 

7.  Preference  in  registration  shall  be  given  to  applicants 
whose  qualilications,  determined  by  their  applications  and 
testiniinals  and  such  other  examination  as  may  be  required, 
most  nearly  approach  the  standards  set  by  the  commission  as  to 
age,  citizenship,  physical  condition,  character  and  habits,  and 
previous  experience  and  efficiency. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  standard  established  bv  the  com- 

«■' 

mission  all  applicants  for  positions  in  the  labor  class  shall  be 
graded  as  follows: 

Grade  1  sliall  include  all  applicants  whose  qualifications  are 
marked  by  the  commission  as  "good",  which  term  shall  signify 
a  reasonable  confonnity  established  by  the  commission  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  7  of  this  rule. 

Grade  2  shall  include  all  other  accepted  applicants. 

9.  It  being  tlie  avowed  policy  of  the  state  that  preference  in 
appointment  shall  be  given  to  applicants  whose  qualifications 
best  fit  them  for  the  service  required,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  applicants  registered  in  grade  1,  and  no  recommendations 
for  appointment  shall  be  made  from";  grade  2,  except  where 
there  are  less  than  three  eli«rible  applicants  regi'stered  in  grade 
1,  whose  qualifications  fit  them  for  the  service  required. 

10.  No  person  who  has  been  discharged  for  misconduct  shall 
be  again  eligible  for  registration  for  at  least  one  year  after  the 
time  that  he  is  discharged. 


Certification  and  Appointment. 

e.  Vacancies  in  the  labor  class  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from 
lists  of  6{pplicant8  registered  in  their  respective  localities  by  the  civil 
service  commission  according  to  rules  and  regulations  determined  by 
said  commission  except  in  cases  of  temporary  employment.  (From 
section  XXI.) 

11.  Whenever  an  appointing  officer  shall  request  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  commission,  or  from  a  local  registration  officer 
of  names  of  pei'sons  for  appointment  to  any  position  in  tlie 
labor  cla.^s,  the  secretary  of  the  commission  or  the  local  rec:is- 
tration  officer,  as  the  case  may  b?,  shall  certify  to  the  appoint- 
ing officer  for  appointment  the  names  of  three  persons  (if  there 
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be  so  many  registered  in  the  «:rade  and  class   entitled  to   pre- 
ference) whose  applications  bear  earliest  date  and  number. 

12.  If  the  appointing  officer  shall  notify  the  commission  of 
more  than  one  vacancy  at  any  time,  the  secretary  or  registra- 
tion officer  shall  certify  to  the  appointing  officer  the  names  of 
as  many  persons  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  with  the 
addition  of  two  names. 

13.  Whenever  the  sex  of  those  whose  names  ai*e  to  be  certi- 
fied is  fixed  by  any  law,  rule  or  regulation  of  the  commission, 
or  is  specified  in  the  request  for  certification,  the  names  of 
those  of  the  sex  so  fixed  or  specified  shall  be  certified,  but  in 
otlier  cases  certification  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  sex. 

14.  In  cases  of  emergency,  appointments  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  labor  class  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  list, 
but  no  emergency  appointment  shall  continue  more  than  ten 
days. 

15.  In  filling  permanent  positions  in  the  labor  class,  appoint- 
ing officers  may,  when  a  local  registration  list  has  been  ex- 
hausted, or  when,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  duties 
of  the  postion  to  be  filled,  it  is  found  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable to  make  a  selection  from  the  local  list,  make  requisition 
upon  the  commission  for  a  list  of  candidates  registered  for 
service  in  the  state  at  large. 

16.  Where  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  appointee  in  the 
labor  class  is  for  a  temporary  period  not  to  exceed  one  month, 
and  the  need  of  such  service  is  immediate  and  urgent,  the  ap- 
pointing officer  may  select  for  such  temporary  service  any  per- 
son whose  name  appears  on  the  register.  But  when  the  local 
registration  list  is  exhausted,  the  appointing  officer  may  make 
his  selection  without  reference  to  tlie  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  commission. 


EULE  XVIII 

lie  CO  m  ???  e  n  dal  lo7is, 

a.  No  recommendation  for  any  person  who  shaU  apply  for  office  or 
place,  or  for  examination  or  registration  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  of  the  rules  established  pursuant  thereto,  except  as  to  charac- 
ter, and,  in  the  case  of  former  employers,  as  to  ability,  shall  be  given 
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to,  or  considered  by  any  person  concerned  in  making  any  examination, 
registi!a:tion»  appointment,  promotion,  or  reinstatement  under  this  act, 
and  the  rules  made  pursuant  thereto.  No  recommendation  whatsoever 
shall  rer.^te  to  thB  political  or  religious  opinions  of  any  applicant. 
(From  section  XXV.) 

b.  No  recommendation  for  the  promotion  of  any  person  in  the  classi- 
fied service  shall  be  oonsidere^d  by  any  perosn  concerned  in  ma!kiiig 
promotions  except  it  be  made*  by  the  officer  or  officers  under  whose 
supervision  or  control  such  employee  is  serving.  (From  section 
XXV.) 

c.  Any  recommendations  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion with  thB  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  applicant  or  emplyee  shall 
be  sufficient  cause  for  refusing  his  application  or  appointment,  or  for 
debarring  him  from  the  promotion  proposed,  and  ^  repetition  of  the 
offense  shaH  be  sufficient  cause  for  removing  him  from  the  service. 
(From  section  XXV.) 

d.  All  recommendations  of  applicants  for  office  received  by  the  said 
commission,  or  by  any  appointing  officer,  shall  be  kept  and  preserved 
by  the  commission,  and  all  such  records,  recommendations  of  former 
emplyers  excepted,  and  lall  written  causes  of  removal  and  answers 
thereto  filed  with  it,  shall,  subject  to  reasonable  regulations,  be  open 
to  public  inspection.     (From  section  VII.) 


KULE  XIX. 

Roster. 

1.  In  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  section  24  of  the 
law  and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  commission,  the  sec- 
retary or  president  of  the  commission  shall  compare  each  pay 
roll,  estimate  or  account  for  services,  with  the  oflScial  roster 
and  shall  attach  thereto  or  place  thereon  a  certificate  in  form 
prescribed  by  the  commission. 


Rule  XX. 


Regvlalions. 


1.  The  commission  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  suitable  rogu- 
Litiniis  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  these  rules 
and  thos(^  of  tlie  civil  service  law  not  inconsistent  therewith 
juid  sliall  prescj-ibe  blank  fonns  for  all  applications,  eertifi- 
elites,  reports,  records  and  returns  required  under  these  rules 
jind  the  re|Gnihi^i<^^is  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 
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The  foregoing  rules,  prepared  and  adopted  by"  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  are  hereby  transmitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  approval. 

T.   J.   Cunningham^ 
S.  E.  Sparling^ 
Otto  Gaffron, 
State  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
December  12,  1905. 

The  foregoing  niles  prescribed  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission,  are  hereby  approved. 

Robert  M.  LaFollette^ 

Oovernor, 
State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Chaml>er. 
December  14,  1905. 


PART  VIII. 


Regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


KE(aLATI()XS. 


Adopting  Order. 


The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  imder  the  authority 
conferred  by  section  7  of  the  (^ivil  Service  Law  and  rule  20 
of  the  rules  prescribed  pursuant  thereto,  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  promulgated  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1905, 
hereby  makes  the  following  regulations,  reserving  the  right  to 
modify  tlie  same  from  time  to  time,  and  to  prescribe  such  spe- 
cial regulations  as  may  be  expedient  for  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  aforesaid. 

Eegulation  I. 

The  President, 

1.  The  president,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
shall  have  such  general  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Commission  or 
vested  in  some  other  officer. 


Eegulation  IL 

Chief  Examiner  and  Secretary, 

1.  The  chief  examiner  and  secretary,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  shall  l>e  governed  as  follows : 

2.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission, have  charge  of  all  books,  records,  accounts,  papers, 
the  official  seal  and  other  property  of  the  Commission. 

3.  He  shall  prepare  blank  forms  for  applicants  for  examina- 
tion, registration  or  certification,  receive  all  applications  for 
examination  and  keep  a  register  of  applicants. 
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4.  He  shall  supervise  the  preparation  of  questions  and  make 
all  otlier  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  for  examinations, 
issue  authority  to  local  examining  boards  to  hold  examinations 
and  assign  and  direct  their  work.  He  shall  supervise  and  pass 
upon  the  marking  and  grading  of  all  examination  papers,  shall 
determine  all  questions  of  eligibility,  notify  candidates  of  the 
result  of  their  examination  and  enter  names  of  successful  com- 
petitors upon  the  proper  register  of  eligibles. 

5.  He  shall  make  certification  to  appointing  officers  upon 
their  request  of  the  names  of  those  eligible  to  appointment  for 
employment. 

0.  He  shall  keep  the  official  roster  and  pass  upon  all  pay- 
rolls of  persons  employed  in  the  classified  service  in  the  various 
departments. 

7.  He  »hall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Commission 
and  perform  such  other  appropriate  duties  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Commission. 

Regulation  III. 

Applications. 

1.  Applicants  for  positions  in  the  recognized  mechanical 
trades,  must  have  had  not  less  than  two  years'  continuous  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  practice  of  their  trade,  in  addition 
to  such  time  as  they  may  have  served  as  apprentices.  For  head 
mechanics  having  supervisory  charge  of  work  a  longer  term  of 
experience  will  be  required,  and  previous  experience  as  a  su- 
pervisor or  foreman  may  also  be  required.  ^ 

2.  The  chief  examiner  shall  upon  receiving  the  application 
of  a  candidate  for  examination  take  such  steps,  as  may  be 
necessar^'^  to  determine  whether  his  preliminary  qualifications 
t^ntitle  him  to  compete  in  the  examination,  and,  in  case  they 
are  found  satisfactory,  he  shall  mail  the  candidate  a  notifica- 
tion which  shall  also  serve  as  an  admission  card  to  the  exam- 
ination. 

3.  Any  applicant  who  fails  to  receive  notice  from  the  Com- 
mission of  an  examination,  or  who  gives  satisfactory  reasons 
for  failure  to  attend,  shall  be  notified  to  attend  the  next  ex- 
amination for  the  same  class  or  group  provided  such  examina- 
tion is  held  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  filing  the  orig- 
inal application. 
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4.  Defective  applications  will  be  returned  to  applicants  with 
a  notice  to  amend  tJie  same  but  will  not  be  returned  a  second 
time. 

5.  Applications,  must,  in  all  cases,  be  made  upon  the  blanks 
furnished  by  the  Commission  and  must  be  received  at  least  six 
days  prior  to  the  time  set  for  the  examination.  Late  appli- 
cants will  be  admitted  in  all  cases  where  practicable. 


Eegulation  IV. 

Examiners. 

1.  All  persons  having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  questions, 
or  of  marking  of  examination  papers,  shall  use  due  diligence 
in  preserving  secrecy,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming 
examination  and  as  to  details  of  examination  papers.  Appli- 
cants should  be  seated  apart. 

2.  The  marking  of  each  question  or  subject  shall  be  made 
on  a  scale  of  100,  which  shall  represent  entire  accuracv.  Hand- 
wxiting  will  be  judged  by  'its  legibility  uniform  and  correct 
formation  of  letters  and  ease  of  execution.  Upon  a  compari- 
son of  tlie  handwriting  of  all,  the  best  and  worst  should  be 
first  determined;  and  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  thus  fixed ; 
the  others  should  be  marked  relatively  to  them.  In  writing 
from  dictation  or  copying  from  iiianuscript,  the  omission,  repe- 
tition or  substitution  of  words,  the  erasures,  blots  and  other 
evidences  of  carelessness,  w^ill  reduce  the  marking  below  100. 
Abstracts  or  summaries  of  documents  and  letter-writing,  wull 
be  marked  as  in  handwriting,  by  determininp*  the  best  and 
worst  examples ;  and  the  examiners,  having  marked  these,  wuU 
then  mark  the  others  proportionately. 

3.  In  each  of  the  other  subjects,  each  question  shall  be 
marked  on  a  scale  of  100;  and  the  sum  of  such  markings,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  questions  in  that  subject,  shall  deter- 
mine the  standing  on  such  subject. 

4.  Supervising  examiners  in  charge  of  examinations  shall 
i^e  all  due  precautions,  and  use  such  measures  as  may  be  need- 
ful to  prevent  fraud  and  collusion. 

5.  All  examination  questions,  together  with  the  instructions 
governing  the  competitive  examinations,  will  be  forwarded  to 

12— C.  S 
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the  local  boards  of  examiners  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  holding  the  examination.  The  package  containing  ex- 
amination questions  and  instructions  shall  not  be  opened  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  competitors  at  the  hour  set  for  the  ex- 
amination. 


Regulation  V. 

Competitive  Examinations. 

1.  Applicants  must  present  themselves  punctually  at  the 
times  and  places  specified  in  their  official  notices  to  attend, 
and  they  will  be  admitted  to  examination  upon  the  production 
of  such  notices. 

2.  In  order  to  identify  competitors,  each  competitor  shall 
be  required  at  the  opening  of  an  examinaticn  to  fill  out  an 
identification  sheet  furnished  him  by  the  local  examiner.  He 
will  be  furnished  with  a  supply  of  concealed  examination  num- 
bers. One  of  these  he  will  attach  to  his  identification  sheet; 
the  others  shall  be  retained  by  him  to  be  attached  to  each  of 
his  examination  papers.  His  name  shall  not  appear  in  his  ex- 
amination in  any  other  place  than  upon  the  identification  sheet, 
Immeditely  upon  fiUinej  out  the  identification  sheet  the  appli- 
cant shall  enclose  it  in  a  sealed  envelope  which  shall  be  opened 
in  the  oflSce  of  the  Commission,  only  after  all  examination  pa- 
pers have  been  marked  and  graded. 

3.  No  instructions  or  explanations  in  reference  to  examina- 
tion shall  be  given  to  applicants  separately,  but  all  shall  be 
publicly  announced  to  all  persons  in  the  axmination  room  and 
shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  confined  to  such  as  are  furnished 
in  T>rinted  or  written  form  by  the  Commission. 

4.  Candidates  shall  not  leave  the  room  with  a  paper  unfin- 
ished except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  and  only  with  per- 
mission of  the  supervising  examiner  and  such  permission  shall 
m  each  case  be  reported  by  name  to  the  chief  examiner. 

5.  All  communication  or  conversation  shall  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited and  the  slightest  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  reported 
bv  name  to  the  chief  examiner.  Candidates  may  brin^  pen^i. 
pencil.^  and  ink  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  carry  with  them 
upon  entering  or  leaving  the  examination  room,  blotters,  Wank 
paper,  scratch  paper,  any  note  books,  books  or  pamphlets*.  Each 
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applicant  shall  be  required  to  complete  his  examinatioii  within 
the  allotted  time. 

6.  The  local  examining  board  shall  report  by  applicant's 
name  any  violation  on  his  part  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
instructions  governing  examinations. 

7.  At  the  close  of  an  examination  the  supervising  examiner 
shall  collect  all  question  papers,  examination  papers,  scratch 
papers  and  blotters  issued  to  the  candidate^  and  shall  return 
all  question  papers  and  examination  papers  to  the  chief  ex- 
aminer. 

8.  The  percentage  attained  in  each  subject  for  examination 
sliall  bo  multiplied  by  the  weight  prescribed  for  each  by  the 
Commission ;  and  the  quotient  found  by  the  division  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  value  so  arrived  at,  of  each  applicant,  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  weights  shall  constitute  the  percentage  of  condition  of 
such  applicant. 

Regulation  VI. 

Eligibles. 

1.  No  person  sliall  have  his  name  entered  upon  the  eligible 
list  who  fails  to  attain  an  average  percentage  of  70  or  over  on 
all  required  subjects. 

2.  Lists  of  eligibles  may  be  made  public,  l&ut  the  names  of 
applicants  failing  to  obtain  standing  on  eligible  lists  will  not 
be  made  public  nor  will  their  examination  papers  be  exhibited, 
nor  will  any  information  be  given  about  them. 

3.  Every  application  paper  and  accompanying  certificate  will 
remain  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  and  under  no 
circumstances  or  conditions  will  the  oriirinals  be  returned  to 
the  applicant. 

Regulation  VII. 

Informotion, 

1.  Copies  of  questions  used  in  examination  will  not  be  fur- 
nished except  where  they  are  published  by  the  Commission 
for  general  information. 

2.  Abstracts  of  the  law,  rules  and  regulations  and  other  per- 
tinent matter  will  be  published  by  the  Commission  from  time 
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to  time,  for  the  information  of  appointing  officers,  applicants, 
candidates  and  others  concerned. 

3.  The  Commiss-ion  cannot  imdertake  to  answer  inquiries  re- 
lating to  cases  which  are  not  officially  before  it  for  decision,  nor 
can  it  decide,  except  in  cases  of  actual  candidates,  questions 
respecting  the  application  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  Particular  answers  cannot  be  given  to  inquiries  which  are 
answered  expressly  or  by  implication  in  published  regulations 
or  other  similar  documents. 

5.  The  Commission  cannot  give  any  information  upon  the 
following  points:  (a)  regarding  positions  in  the  unclassified 
service  or  in  the  exempt  class  of  the  classified  service ;  (b)  re- 
garding vacancies  in  any  position  existing  or  prospective ;  (c) 
regarding  the  duties  of  positions  except  as  indicated  by  their 
classification;  (d)  regarding  the  personal  interests  of  any  in- 
tending or  actual  applicant,  candidate  or  eligible. 

6.  The  examination  papers  of  a  competitor  will  be  exhibited 
onlv  to  the  competitor  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  or 
to  the  appointing  officer  to  whom'  his  name  is  certified. 

7.  The  qualifications  of  applicants  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tion, as  prepared  from  time  to  time,  will  be  published,  but  in 
regard  to  certain  positions  in  which  vacancies  are  rare  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  examinations  mav  not  be  determined 
until  vacancies  occur. 

8.  Applicants  shall  be  notified  of  the  results  of  their  exam- 
ination. 

Regulation  VIII. 

Pay-rolls. 

1.  Pay-rolls  of  the  classified  service  shall  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate, whenever  requested,  and  a  copy  shall  be  filed  pennanently 
with  the  records  of  the  Commission. 

Regiilatton  IX. 

Labor  Class, 

1.  Application  blanks  and  instructions  for  registering  appli- 
cants will  be  furnished  the  local  registration  officer  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  applicants  shall  be  registered  by  him  in  the 
order  in  which  applications  are  received. 
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Kegulation  X. 

Meetings, 

1.  Regiilax  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  held  at  the 
capitol  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at  two  o'clock 
P.  M.,  but  other  meetings  at  which  any  official  business  may 
be  transacted  may  be  called  by  the  president. 

By  the  Commission. 
Attest  • 

F.  E.  DOTY, 
Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  21,  1905. 


PART  IX. 


Roster  of  Employes  in  tlie  Classified  Service. 


ROSTER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  THE  CLASSI- 
FIED SERVICE. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  ASSESSMENT. 


Name, 


Bertha  D.  Morltz 


W.  D.  Pence  

C.   M.   Larson  

L.  A.  Anderson  

T.  S.  Adams  

A.  E.  James  

Miss  Katuerlne  Luft  

Miss  Hazel  Hlebee  

Miss  Georgia  M.  Martin  . 
Mrs.   M.  E.  B.  Thompson 


Position. 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 

stenographer  


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Engineer  

Assistant  Engineer  ... 

Statistician  

F^xpert  Special  Agent 

Special  Agent  

Assistant   

Assistant  

Assistant  

Assistant   


Compen- 
sation . 


$60  00 


123  00 

125  00 

1%  00 

200  00 

100  00 

40  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 


ATTOKN"EY   (JIONERALS   DEPAUTMENT. 


Name. 


Albert  C.  Titus  . 
Meda  Sturdevant 


Franlc  T.  Tucker 

Jaseph  E.   Messerschmidt 

raivin  A.  Stedmnn  

Fannie  G.  demons  


Position. 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 


F^irst  Assistant 
Stenographer    . 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Second  Assistant 
Imv,'  Examiner   .. 

(Merk    

Messenger    


Compen- 
sation . 

1167  00 
1         75  00 

$150  00 

125  00 

84  00 

1          eO  00 

STATE  BOAUI)  OF  CONTUOL. 


Name. 


Po&ition. 


M.  J.  Tapplns  ... 
Frances  R.  Dunn 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 


Secretary  

Stenographer 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


A.  C.  Lerum  Chief  Clerk   

n.  F.  Lerdall   I  Assistant  Chief  Clerk 

Wm.   F.  Bart   ,  Clerk    


Com  pen 
sat  ion . 


1167  00 
60  00 


1100  00 
75  00 
60  00 
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DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Name. 


Poeition. 


Com  pen- 
n&tton. 


IJ.    S.    Baer    

Ethel  D.  Thomas 

Rlcha'rd  Fischer  . 

J.  a.  Moore  

F.  M.  Buzzell  ... 
A.  E.  Kundert  . 
F.   E.   Cargwell   . 

E.   L.  Aderhold  . 

Fred   Marty    

J.  D.   CaDDon   ... 

T.  Cornclluson  .. 
H.  v*.  Ivflrson  ... 
V'  A.  Laraou  ... 
Harry  Klueter  .. 
JnmeB  Van  Duser 
Will  McAdam  ... 

W.  F.  Scott  


EXEMPT    CLARS. 

Assistant  Commissioner  . 
Stenoif rapher    


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Chemist    

Second  Assistant  Commissioner 

Chief  Food  Inspector  

Assistant   Chemist   

Cheese  Factory.  Dairy  and  Food  In 

sppctor    

Cheese  Factory,  Dairy  and  Food  In 

SDOctor    

Cheese  Factory.  Dairy  and  Food  In 

spector    

Cheese  Factory.  Dalrr  and  Food  In-' 

spector    

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector 
Creamery.  Dairy  and  Food  Inspector 
Creamery,  Dairy  and  Food  Inspe<'tor 

Assistant  (^hemlst   

Creamery  Inspector,   per  day  

\.reaniery,  Dairy  and  ^ood  Inspector. 

per  day  ' 

Food  Inspector,  ner  day  ' 

I 


1133  33 
75  00 


1150  00 
133  33 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
50  00 
3  OD 

300 
3  00 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   CIVIL  SERVICE. 


Name. 


F.  E.  Doty  

Caroline  B.  Greig 


J.  M.  Sexton  ... 
Louise  Knoepple 
Frank   Fawcott 


Position. 


CompMi- 
satioD. 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 

Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner |9(R  34 

Stenographer    I         60  00 

COMPETITIVE   CLASS.  ' 

Chief  Clerk   i  $100  00 

Clerk,  temporarllv  I  S  00 

Clerk  and  Reader  '  37  GO 

I 
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COMMISSIOXKRS  OF  FISIIEUIKS. 


Name. 


Position. 


Compeo- 
Bation. 


James  Neviii 
Arthur  Sykes 


Vn  leu  tine  MaB.fi  

Albert  (lallagher   .. 
Frank  C.  Ramsdale 

John  MaaK 

Robert  Ripple  

Henry    Sykes    


Wllmot  Nevin  

James    Foy    

Bernard  Holtman  ., 
Andrew  GUquist  .. 
George  D.   Phinney 

Alenry  Hagberg  

Hugo  Dufva  


EXEMPT    CLASS. 


buperluteudent 
Clerk    


COMPKTITIVK    CLASS. 


Foreman 
Foreman 
Foreman 
Foreman 
Foreman 
B^oreman 


LABOR  CLASS. 


$166  66 
100  00 


$70  00 
60  00 
60  00 
iOOO 
70  00 

100  00 


$50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
52  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 


STATE   BOARD   OF  FORESTRY 


Name. 


Position. 


Comnen< 
I   sation. 


E.    M.   Griffith 


F.  B.  Moody 
M.  A.  Castle 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 

State  Forester  

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Ass'stant  State  Forester  ... 
Clerk    


$209  00 


125  00 
66  00 


FRKE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 


Name. 


Lucy   M.   Curtlss 


Bessie  McKee 
A.  L.   Mayers 
Mrs.   Corcoran 
Paul   Priest    .. 
Bertha  Matson 


Position. 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 

Stenographer    

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Stenographer    

(^lerR    

Care-taker   Library    School 

Messenger  

Stenographer    


C'Ompen- 
sation. 


$50  00 


$30  00 
75  00 
10  63 
30  00 
30  OQ 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   GAME    WARDEN. 


Name. 


Position. 


Compen- 
satioQ. 


C.  D.  Nelson 

Robert  Bacon   

M.   E.   Berg   

H.  A.  Bowman  

John  Buckley   

Mat.  Christiansen  . 

J.  S.  Craig  

Robert    Clark    

Peter  Drafahl  

M.  H.  Early  

C.  E.    FoUett  

Fred  Gerhardt  

A.    W.    Gratz    

H.    C.    Gruebner    . 
William    Haslam    . 
William    Hegeman 
Robert  HItchon   ... 

J.   B.    Hill   

H.  W.  Hiiuebrandt 
G.  F.  Huii  

E.  L.  Inimel  ... 
C  »f.  Johnson  ... 
G.   L.   Kingsley   ... 

K.   B.   Klrkoff   

C.  U  Kleinsteiber 
Michael  Klelst  ... 
A.  J.  Klofanda   ... 

G.  C.  Kolb  

W.  C.  Kroening  ... 

A.  A.  Lavall  

H.   O.   Lund  

C.   S.   Little   

James  McGinty  ... 

Pat  McManus  

R.  G.  Mason  

G.    L.    Miller   

Ed.    O'Connor   

Jim  Oberholtzer  ... 

F.  M.  Perry  

John    Pugh    

Val  Raeth   

O.  E.  Rooth  

(\   \v.   Slzer  

J.  W.  Stone  

A.  E.  Storrs  

J.  D.  Stuart  

O.    W.    Sholts    

E.  W.   Tuttle   

Martin  Tollefson  . 
Herman  VoUbrecht 
P.  E.  Waterbury  . 
Samuel  H.  Ivongdln 

F.  P.    Brown    

G.  W.   Dart   

G.   W.   Foster  

J.   'J'.    Aianson   

J.    H.    ..ait    


EXE. MPT    CLA.SS. 


Assistant 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


^25  00 
per  day. 


Deputy 
i  deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Dejiuty 
De'Mity 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Dei»uty 
l»eput}' 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
l>eputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 


$2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

2  :fi 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  hi 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  iiO 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  60 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  .=50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

2  50 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Name. 

Position. 

Compen- 
sation. 

A.  A.  Walter  

EXEMPT    CLASS. 

$65  00 

noooo 

46  00 

L.  W.  Hutchcroft  

COMPtTITIVB    CLASS. 

Gertrude  McCutchin   

Alma  Anderson   

40  00 

May  Wolf  

35  OO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSURANCE. 


Name. 


Position. 


T.  M.  Purtell   . 
N.  J.  Frey 

A.  E.  Chrystal  . 
P.  D.  Gnrnee  .. 
W.  G.  End  .... 
F.  11.  Bryant  .. 
W.  H.  Glenz  .. 
Mary  Monteith 
Eugene  Shepard 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 

Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  ... 
Stenograpuer    

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Chief    Clerk    

A  c  t  u  a  ry    : 

Examiner    

Clerk    

Clork    

Filing  Clerk   

Messenger  and  Mailing  Clerk  


Compen- 

sation. 

1125  00 

60  00 

noooo 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

75  00 

75  00 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  STATISTICS. 


Name. 


Position. 


Com  pen* 
sation. 


W.  J.  Iiagenah  ... 
Hannah    Dayldson 


W.  O.  Pletesch  ... 

E.   J.   Filby    

Rena  Beck    

J.  E.  Valller  

J.  A.  Norrls  

August   Lehnhoff    . 

A.   L.   xvaems   

H.  P.  Peterson   ... 

T.   A.    Walby    

J.  R.  Bloom  

D.  D.  Evans  

C.  8.  Porter  

D.  Wittenberg,   Jr 

Wm.    Straub   

C.  J.  Kremer  

Edessa   Kunz    


EXEMPT    CLASS. 


Doputy  Commissioner 
Stenographer    


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Clerk    ...: 

Clerk    

Clerk    

Factory   Inspector 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Assistant  Factory 

Bakery  Inspector 

Assistant  Factory  in.spector  (woman) 


Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector" 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 


1125  00 
60  00 


1109  00 
84  00 
62  00 
100  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
84  00 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  th^  Classified  Service, 


state  historical  society. 


IName.] 

Position. 

Compea- 
satioo. 

Orlejr  Le  Hew  

COMPHTITIVE    CLASS. 

Janitor  and   Mechanic   

ISO  Oi> 

Ceylon   C.    IJneolii   

Jai^itor  and  Ifpchflnlc 

60  00 

MaoiiiB  Nelson    

Janitor  and  Mechanic  

60  OA 

Elizabeth  Alshelmer  

LABOR  CLASS. 

Housemaid  

sao  on 

Bennie   Butts   

Office  Messenger  48  00 

Housekeeper   31  43 

Tlllle   Gunkel   

brjan    ilowlev    

Elevator  Attendant  

15  00 
27  00 

Anna   Mausbach   

Housemaid 

Elizabeth  Schmelzei*   

Housemaid   27  00 

Edna  Teuae  

Housemaid   1         90  00 

1 

i>kpartmi^:xt  of  public  lands. 


Name. 


Position. 


Com  pea- 
•a  turn. 


B.  J.  Castle  ... 
Ella  Kempf   ... 

W.  H.  Bennett 
A.  W.  Pott  ... 
M.   Lampert  ... 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 


Chief  Clerk   . 
Stenographer 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Assistant  Chief  Clerk 

Bookkeeper    

General  Clerk  


1160  00 
50  00 


1134  00 

moo 

9200 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service. 


BOARD  OF  XORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Position. 


May   Buchanan    

William   Kittle    

Milwaukee: 

Maud  Burdick  

Otto  Schmidt    

Paul  Seith  

Alice  Free  

Oshkosh : 

Clara  E.   Marvin   ... 

Kvan  Vincent  

L.   W.   Vosbcrg   

Plalteville: 

Bella  Burke  

W.  A.   Henry   

John   Rlckard   

River  Falls: 

Lillian    Currier    

John  Sherburne  

F.  B.  Thayer  

Stevens  Point: 

Beulah  A.  Thompson 

Bruce  Wilcox   

Albert  Landowski  .. 
Superior: 

E.  J.  Howard  

M.    O'Hara    

Leona   Pinkham    

Whitewater:' 

Lillian   C.   Nlepert   . 

James  O'Neill  

W.   B.  Reider  


EXEMPT   CLASS. 


Stenographer 
Secretary  — 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Clerk    

Rnglueer    , 

Janitor    

Assistant  Clerk 


Stenographer 

Janitor    

Engineer    


Clerk     

Janitor    

Engineer    

Clerk    

Janitor    

Engineer    

Clerk    

Englnet^r  and  Janitor 
Assistant  Janitor   — 

Engineer    

Janitor    

Clerk    


Stenographer 

Janitor    

Engineer    .... 


Compen- 
sation. 


$60  00 
167  00 


$75  00 
70  00 

110  00 
40  00 

70  00 
56  00 
70  00 

55  00 

50  00 
50  00 

60  00 
50  00 
60  00 

60  00 
50  00 
45  00 

75  00 
60  00 
60  00 

60  00 

55  00 

56  00 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service, 


oil  inspection  department. 


Name. 


Position. 


C'ORiDen* 
satioD. 


James  McGee  

Anton  Hansen  

Harvey  E.  Grace  

C.  L.  Ornham  

Samnel  Mitchell  

J.  B.  Stiipfell  

Herb.   A.   Beach    

J.    L.   Kelley   

r.  B.  Conrad  

C.   A.    Lytle   

Alex.    Wilson    

.Tames    Harclerood    

W.   P.  Peters   

IT.  C.  Winter  

J.   B.   Hicks   

Conrad  Engsberj?  

.T.   B.  Christoph   

C.   L.   Brink   

Charles  Mohr  

R.  J.  Battles  

W.  L.  Wlghtman  

.Tospph    Omnndson    

.1.  C.  Nledbalskl  

C.   E.   Bell   ^ 

L.   C.  Bronstad  

H.  A.  Well  

Geo.   H.   Ferris   

Christ  Zelle  

Oscar    M.    Llndholm    

Ava  Spragnc  

Robert  Leith  

Frank   B.    St.    Lonis   

.1.  C.  Mitchell  

C.  H.  Wood  

.Tames    Campbell    

Nicholas    Gniber    

J.  C.  Taggart  

Ole    J.    Berg    

J.  W.  Schnr  

Ambrose    Cook    

Robert  Dlnsmor'^   

G.   I*.    Thompson    

Casper  labels  

August  F.   Kroening  

H.    A.   Kohl   

R.  P.  Smith  

E.   A.    Peterson    

Geo.  J.  Pontbrland  

R.  M.  Douglass  

C.  8.  Stimers  

Theo.    Berger    

H.  LeGendre  

.Tohn  R.  Anderson  

Fred  Westman  

A.  E.  Nelson  

.T.  F.  Nason  

S.  E.   Washbnm  


COMPBTITIVB    CLASS. 


Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  I 

Inspector  .  r ' 

Inspector  * 

Inspector  ' 

Inspector  

Inspector  , ' 

Inspector  ' 

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  ^ 

Inspector ' 

Inspector 

Inspector  [ 

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector 

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Insp<»ctor  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspectbr  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  

Inspector  


Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fee*. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees- 
Feen- 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees- 
Fees, 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees, 
Fees. 
Fees». 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fe<»R. 
F'eos. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fe«»«. 
Fee«». 
Fees. 
Fe«»s. 
Fees. 
Fees, 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fee*. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees, 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Sei-vice, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 


Name. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation . 


Cbarlcs  G.  Bennett  . 
Sarah  A.  Gilbert  ... 

Levi  M.  Breese  

L.  L.  Ketchnm   

Joseph  Eunls  

Anton  I>awrence  . . . 
Wesley  M.  Ketchum 

James   Priest    

Oeorgie  n.  Mason  ... 

S.  n.  Runnels  

Edward    Harrington 

Charles    Beyler   

Peter   Ljnangh    

Wm.  H.  Henwood  . 
Tollef  O.  Homme  ... 
Arthur  M.  Glidd<»n  . 

Michael  Kurz   

Matthew  Ford  

Martin    Matzdorf   ... 

S.  T.  Dodge  

Matthew  Lavln   

W.  H.  Cobb  

Robert  Laflferty  

Stephen  C.  Bass  

George  Bancroft  

Nath.  A.  Crampton  . 

John   Lyons    

.Tames  Rasmnssen  ... 

rharles   Oleson    

Frank  Hlgglns  

K.  W.  Jensen  

Ole  O.  Elverkrug  ... 

C.  C.  Howard  

C.  H.  Wanamaker   . 

Evan    Eckern    

James  Arnold    

William    MlUer    

John   I^rch    

J.  C.  Bridge  

Frank  U  Vail  

R.  N.  Qualley  

T/nrs  T.  Bakken  .... 
John  Srhermerhorn  . 

J.    D.    Gilbert   

Rriok  Anderson   

Wm.    Prout    

T.    J.    Davles    

Patrick  Doyle  

George  Conlter 

Andrew  Peterson  ... 
Richard   Comeford    . 

M.   L.  Ensign   

r.   W.   Verberk   

Emery  J.  Halseth  ... 

Patrick  Marks 

J.  B.  McCoy  

Mary  D.    Rinzo  

Mary   Wlrlc   

Mary  Roberts  

Bertha  Hagenbacker 
Lena  Starkweather  . 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 

Assistant  Superintendent 
Stenographer  (Vj  time)  .. 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Chief  Clerk  

CWef  Engineer  

Assistant  Engineer  

Assistant  Engineer   

Electrician  and  other  work  and  As- 
sistant Engineer   

State   Carpenter    , 

First  Assistant  Carpenter   

Second  Assistant  Carpenter  

Fireman    

Fireman    

I'Mreman    

I'alnter    

Assistant  Painter  

Gasfitter  and  Pluml»er  

Keceiving  and  Shipping  Clerk  

Police  :. 

Police  

Police  

Police  

Police  

Police  

Police  

Police 
Night 
Night 
Elevator 
Janitor 
Janitor    .., 
Janitor    .., 
Janitor    ... 
Janitor    .., 
Janitor    .., 
Janitor    .., 
Janitor    ... 
Janitor    ... 
Janitor    ... 
Janitor    .., 
Jnnltor    ... 
Carpet  man 


Wa  tell  man 
Watchman 
Operator 


LABOR  CLASS. 


Cuspidor  Cleaner 
Laborer  


Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Laborer  

Scrubwoman 
Scrubwoman 
Scrubwoman 
Scrubwoman 
Scrubwoman 


$125  00 
30  00 


1116  67 

100  00 

90  00 

SO  00 


75  00 

83  33 

75  00 

65  00 

66  00 

65  00 

66  00 

75  00 

66  00 

70  00 

75  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

62  00 

$55  OO 

55  00 

.55  00 

55  00 

55  on 

55  00 

55  00 

55  00 

55  00 

55  00 

55  00 

55  00 

5.")  00 

55  on 

55  00 

37  50 

37  50 

37  50 

37  50 

37  50 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  PRO PBRTY-Con tinned. 

EXTRA    PAV    ROLL 


Name. 


Charles  GuBsman 
Alta  E.  Bradley 

Max  Kufalk  

xj.  B.  Webster  ... 


Position. 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Carpenter    , 

Statistical  Clerk   

Statistical  rierk  and  Stenographer 
Statistical  Clerk   


LABOB  CLASS. 


John  Hoffman  Laborer 

John  Shetter '  Laborer 

WIllIanLKayser  *  Laborer 

I^a  borer 
Laborer 


Alfred  Emerson 
Washington  Mason 


Com  Den- 

tation. 

175  00 

56  00 

35  Ol 

55  00 

IS5  00 

55  00 

55  00 

55  00 

65  00 

RAILROAD  COMMISSION. 


Name. 


Potfition. 


Cobiren- 
sation. 


J.  M.  WInterbotham 
W.   C.  Daumllng  ... 

A.   E.   Emerson   

J.  F.  Hogan  

J.   K.   Usher  

C.  E.  Schrelber  

Clarence  Hartley  ... 
S.  W.  Gllman  


EXEMPT   ClJkSS. 


I 


Secretary  

Stenographer 


COMPETITIVE    CLA.SS. 


Clerk    

Clerk    

Clerk    

Expe,rt  

Expert  Stenographer 
Expert  


1206  33 
125  00 

135  00 
83  33 
83  3S 
80  00 
50  00 

100  00 

DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION. 


Name. 


Position . 


J.  B.  Borden  

Mary  A.  Messerschmldt 

L.  W.  Wood  

11.   L.  Teny   

('.    L.    Harper   

Maud  Barnett  

Winona  Merrick   

Hattle  G.  Mllhaupt 

Walter  H.  Hrnt  

George  H.  Drewry   

Anna  K.  Schaffer  


EXEMPT   CLASS. 


( -ompea- 
sation. 


Assistant  Superintendent 
Stenographer     


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Rural  School  Inxpector 
High  School  Inspector 

Chief  Clerk   

Ubrar>'   Clerk    

Index  and  filing  (Merk 

Mallln«r  Clerk    

State  S^chool  Inspector 
State  School  Inspector 
Deaf  School  Inspei'tor 


1150  00 
00  00 


$167  00 

150  00 

HT  00 

M  (10 
134  00 
134  00 
l:*5  00 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 


Name. 


Position. 


F.  M.  Miner  

Dorothy  Duuu  

C.   K.    Lush    

S.   T.   Walker   

J.   C.   MacKenzie   ... 

J.  H.  Healy  

J.   T.    Lee    

Don   Sherman    

G.  H.  Short  

A.  J.  Cobban 

T.  Murphy  

Claire  Cook    

H.  Howett  

G.    S.    PoBt    

Fretl    Wylle    

William  Commerford 

Joe  Cannon    

Joe  Edwards 

John  rx>rrlgan  

Anna    Kolh    

Grace   Pierce   


EXEMPT    CIjASS. 


Com  pen- 
satioQ. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Stenogirapher    

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Chief  Clerk   

Incorporation  Clerk  

Filing   v^lerk   

Chief  Bookkeeper  

First  Assistant  Bookkeeper  .. 
Second  Assistant  Bookkeeper 

Kecordlne  clerk  

Registration  Clerk 

Notarial  Clerk   

Warrant  Clerk  

Shipping  Clerk  

1  'rlntlng  Clerk 

Assistant  Printing  Clerk 

Statistical  Clerk  

Clerk 

Vault  Clerk  

Clerk  

Clerk  

Clerk  


$167  OO 
75  OO 


1150  00 
116  OO 
lit)  0» 
150  OO- 
134  00* 
109  OO- 
100  00^ 
100  OO" 
109  00- 

100  o(y 

100  OO' 
125  00* 
84  OO' 
100  OO 
100  OO 
100  OO 
100  OO 
100  OO 
100  OO 


STATE  TREASUUEU'S  OFFICE. 


Name. 


Position. 


Walter  S.  Denning 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 


Assistant  Treasurer 


Ella  J.  Kenipf Stenographer 


Arthur  Pugh  ... 
A.  H.   \iagner. . 

I.   P.   Leigh 

Chester  Wilcox, 
Louis  P.  Rupp, 
S.  A.  Madigan. 
.Tnllus  O.  Roehl. 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Bookkeeper  

Bookkeeper  

(Corresponding  Clerk 

Deposit  Clerk  

Mailing  Clerk 

Commercial  Clerk  .., 
Night  Watchman  ... 


Com  pen* 
sation; 


$166  00 
60  OO 


$150  OO 
150  OO 
133  00 
116  OO 
100  00 
100  OO 
62  00 


TAX    COMMISSION*. 


Name. 


George  II.  Francis 

Eliza.^eth  M.  Barnes. 


Anna    W.    Evans 

Edmund  J.   Brabant 


Positi  in. 


EXEMPT    CLASS. 


S<M'retttry   .... 
Stenographer 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Index  Clerk  and  Jjibrarran 
Clerk   


Compen* 
sation. 


$167  00- 
SO- 00' 


iss-oo 

65  00 


13— C.  S. 
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Name. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Position. 


Compen- 
satioo. 


E.  F.  Riley 

Katherloe  Spencer 

Ida  laerfurth  

Arthur  Peabody  

Harry  C.  Alford 

Claire  Parsons 

Lucleu  J.  PIckarts 

M.  E.  MeCaflfrey 

Geo.  B.  Merrick 

Anna  Hart 

Grace  G.  Hayner 

Henrv  Sci^melzer 

W.  D.  Hiestand 

Julia  M.  Wilkinson 

Magdalen   Evans 

Violet  S.  Tlmberlake 

Lottie  I.  Schnell 

Ena  Heur 

Ed.  J.  Lawrence 

Fannie  G.  Sanford 

Mary  A.  Glen 

Mabel    Randolph 

Florence  Turneaure  

Alice  Wulflng 

Aline  Mens  

Kdlth  F.  Dunton 

Alice  L.   Webb 

Wm.   Randolph 

Mabelle  M.  Post 

Mathilda   L.   Rider  

Winifred  Hatch 

A.  W.  McConnell 

J.  H.  Gormley ^ 

J.  P.  Foerst 

E.  n.  J.  Lorena 

Patrick  Lynaugh 

Geo.  WiUett  

Wm.  Meier  

Wm.  Post  

Ira  W.  Kanouse 

Willis  Morse  

Ernest  Morschauser  

O.  C.  Kane 

MIlo  Woodbury 

R.  J.  Schanel 

Henry  Scheideler   

John  Bolst  

Mary  Grasser  

J.  J.  Quan 

John  Doescher 

J.  C.  Babcock  

J.  E.  Conohau 

Geo.   Butler 

A.   W.  Steflfen 

J.  D.  Donlln  

Wm.   Wetmler    

J.  E.  Liund 

M.  N'olan  

L.  M.  Post 

Fred  Horstman  

Ben  Dressier 

Carl  Nebel  

Chas.  Helm  

Sam  K.  Jones 

John  Togstad 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 


Secretary  

Stenographer  and  Clerk. 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Ex.  Clerk,  Co.  Agr 

Sup't.  Arch 

Draughtsman   

Stenographer  

Bursar  

Bookkeeper  Regents'  Office  

Accountant  

Bill  and  Index  Clerk 

Clerk    s 

Mailing  Clerk  and  Messenger 

Registrar   

President's  Secretary  

SSienographer  Registrar's  Office 

Record  Clerk 

Stenographer  Registrar's  Office 

Record  Clerk  

Mailing  Clerk  and  Messenger 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Dean  L.  and  S 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Dept.  Educ 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Dept.  Com 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Col.  Engr 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Col.    Engr 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Col.  Law 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Pol.  Scl 

Clerk  and  Stenog.  Univ.  Bulletins.... 

Asst.  Auditor  

Clerk  and  Stenographer.  Auditor 

Clerk  Auditor 

Clerk   and    Stenographer,    Obsy.   and 

Grad.     Soh 

Supt.  Buildings  and  Janitors 

Architect's  Office  

Mechanician  

Mechanician  

Janitor 

Janitor    

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor    

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor    

Watchman    

Supply  Clerk  

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor  

Janitor  

Tool  Room  Boy 

Janitor    

Janitor    

Engineer   

Engineer   

Night  Watch 

Machinist  

Machinist  

Machinist,  per  hour 

Machinist,   per  hoar 

Steam  Fitter 

MachI  n  Ist  

Machinist,  per  hoar 


1250  00 

75  00 


$91  GH 

250  00 

tiOOO 

SO  00 

125  00 

120  Ot> 

91  66 

fiO  00 

65  00 

15  00 

191  G8 

75  00 

60  00 

GO  00 

60  00 

30  i** 

IS  W» 

60  0l> 

60  00 

75  00 

soot) 

35  0i> 

50  00 

75  00 

55  00 

5S  34 

25  00 

25  00 

SO  00 

75  00 

100  00 

160  OO 

110  00 

50  00 

46  00 

15  00 

55  00 

46  00 

50  00 

60  00 

46  00 

60  00 

GO  00 

50  00 

60  00 

25  00 

GO  00 

SO  00 

SO  00 

50  00 

13  00 

46  00 

46  00 

40  00 

40  00 

46  00 

76  00 

76  00 

22Hc 

iWj%t 

6100 

I 


^6HC 
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UNIVBRSITY-Contlnued . 


Name. 


Position. 


Compen< 
sat  ion. 


J.  H.  Rider  

Thos.  Ellis  

Jesse  Russell  

Li.  D.  Stevens 

Jas.  Harrison  

Wm.  Lamphere 

Henry  Cllfcorn  

Irving    Mutcbler 

Chas.   O.   Coyne 

Hugo  Dolir  

Clirist.   Swenson   

Sam'l  Gyles  

Frank  Moh   

F.  H.  Rapp  

lu.  J.  Olson 

Math.  Romelf anger  

M.    R.    Stanley 

.Tohn  J.  Hughes 

John  Dresen  

Oie  Sayle  

M.  A.  Janes 

<i.  J,  Scott 

W.  H.  Godding 

Gabe  Rassmnssen  

Nick   I^angley   

J.  If.  Grlnde  

Andrew  Thompson  

Walter  Lyford  

P.  M.  Anderson  

S.  E.  Sandberg 

Edw.  Miles  

Frank  Check  

Herman  Schelbel   

A.   G.   Mitchell 

Frank  Colman  

W.   H.  Mcintosh 

Albert  Lee  

Albert  Redel    

I^uis  Scherer  

S.  Wehner  

G.  Schmelzer  

Wm.  Diebold  

Geo.  Zurian  

Henry  Schofield 

H.  Steenbach  

Geo.  Anderson   

Jas,  Butler 

J.  H.  Curten 

C.  H.  Lang 

P.  Gauert 

J.  Hoffmann  

E.  M.  Henwood  

E.  Techemeyer 

O.  G.  Malae 

J.  R.  Hatch 

J.  C.  urown 

Robt.   Charles  

D.  B.  Charles 

Nellie  Griffiths  

Anna  K.  Fiedler 

Antoinette  G.  Brewster. 

Idalyn  M.  Bibbs 

Sadie  Mills 

Agnes  Esser 

Vera  Cobb  

Minnie  Kelly 

Sadie  Sutherland   

Monica  Klelnhelnz 

Agnes   Wilson 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Valve  Inspector  

Knglnepr  

Engineer    

Engineer    

Fireman    

Fireman    

Fireman   

Carpenter    

Carpenter,  per  hour 

Carpenter,   per  hour 

Carpenter,  per  hour 

Carpenter,  per  hour. 

Carpenter,   per  hour 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Carpenter, 

Mason,  per 


per  hour, 
per  hour, 
per  hour., 
per  hour., 
per  hour  . 
per  hour, 
per  hour, 
per  hour., 
per  hour, 
hour 


Painter,  per  hour. 

Painter,  per  hour 

Painter,  per  hour 

Electrician    

Electrician,  per  hour 

Electrician,   per  hour 

Steam  F'ltter  

Steam  Fitter  

Steam  Fitter,  per  hour.. 
Steam  Fitter,  per  hour.. 
Steam  Fitter,  per  hour.. 
Stenm  F'tter.  jwr  hour.. 
Steam  Fitter,  per  hour.. 
Steam  Fitter,  per  hour.. 
Steam  Fitter,  per  hour., 
(ienernl  work,  per  hour. 
General  work,  per  hour. 

F'oreman     

Teamster   

laborer  

I.#a borer  

Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
I.ia  borer. 
Laborer. 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


hour, 
hour, 
hour, 
hour, 
hour. 


Cement  Finisher 

Carpenter,  per  day 

Bookiteeppr  

Janitor,    etc 

Ass  Stan  t    

Dairy  tests 

Dairy  tests  

Janitor,  per  hour 

Janitor  

Clerk  and  Stenographer... 

Stenographer  

Clerk  and  Stenographer... 

Stenographer    

Stenographer  

Stenographer    

Stenographer    

Stenographer    

Add.  env.,  per  hour 

Add.  env..  per  hour 

Making  stencils,  per  hour. 

LABOR  CLASS. 


100 


30  00 
75  00 
65  00 

65  00 
56  00 
56  00 
55  00 

100  00 

ao 

.  30 

so 

28 
30 
30 
30 
28 
23 
25 
20 
30 
42 
30 
35 
30 
30 
20 
00 
28 
30 
75  00 
50  00 
25 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
28 
20 
70  00 
60  00 
46  00 
50  00 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

66  00 
2  70 

66  00 
40  00 
75  00 
r9  60 
73  95 
20 

45  00 
60  00 
55  00 

46  00 
40  00 
42  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

16 
16 
16 


Eighty-flve  posltionat  compenflatlons  ranging  from  $18  to  >75  per  month  for  men. 
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northern  hospital  for  the  insane. 

R.    B.— Room   and   Board.    B.— Board.    D.— Dinner. 


Name. 


Po9ition. 


Com  pen* 
sation. 


Katberlne  Gllson 


A.     .  Aller 

A.  £.  Chase 

Minnie   Schriber 


A.  Sherman  

T.  R.  Jones 

J.  V.  N.  Sonn 

Edw.    M inkier 

P.  C.  Hansen 

±j.  iTilson  •......•...••< 

Mattie   Gums 

Clara  Genter  

Johanna  ProMchinj^er 
Martin  Schneider  — 
Charles  Sohoenean  .. 

Henry  Kckstoin  

Georpe  Davis  

Hubert  Johann  

George   Freeborn    ... 

William  Grlttlth  

W.  N.  Chuse 

W.  L.  Muttnrt  

J.  G.  Mout{?omery... 

Louis  Gums  

J.  N.  Barr  

W.  Slattery 

Fred  I^kc  

Edward  HInz  

George  Boe.se   

John  Gilbertson  

Will. am  Norman  

V    L.   Very   

F.  A.  Siebert 

George  Nicholson   ... 

Oiio  Schmidt  

Verne  Wllmarth  

C.  W.  Dale 

R.  D.  Sn.xton  

Walter  Droege  

Thaddeas  liAlonde  .. 

Mame  SImonIn  

Caroline  .nderson  . 
Mayme  Humphrey  .. 

Delia   Pfell    

Clara  Baxter  

Klla  Anderson  

Mnry  Beneoke  

MelVlna  Walter  

Bertha  Meyeis 

L  Gertrude  Murnhy. 
Martha  Schuppert  .. 
Dora  Lee  Blalsdell  . 

Anna  Cramer  

Emma  Austin   

Flossie    Frank    

Emma   Flsner   

Jennie  O'llern 

Barbara    Kngllsh    ... 


I 


KXE.\IPT   CL.VaS. 


Stenographer  (R.  A  B-)j 

XOX-COMPKTITIVB   CLA8.S. 

t 

Steward   (B. ) 

Assistant  Steward   (B.), 

Matron  (R.  &  B.). 

COMPETITIVK    CLAH8.  | 

I 

1st  AKsi.<»tant  Iliyslcian (B.), 

2d  Assistant  Physician (R.  &  B..)| 

Apothecary   (R.  &  B.) 

Supervisor  <B.)| 

Supervisor  tB.)| 

Supervisor  (R.  &  B.)t 

Supervisor    (R.  Ac  B.»i 

Supervisor  (R.  &  B.) 

Supervisor  (R.  &  B. ) 

Attendant    iR.  &  B.), 

Attendant  (R.  &  B.); 

Attendant  (R.  &B.): 

Attendant  iR.  &B.), 

Attendant    (R.  &  B.)| 

Attendant   .'. (R.  &  B.) 

Attendant   (R.  &B.)1 

Attendant  (R.  &  B.); 

Attendant    (R.  &  B.) 

Attendant    (R.  &  B.)| 

Attendant    .U«.  A  B.) 

Attendant  (K.  A  B.); 

Attendant  (R.  &  B.). 

Attendant    (R.  &  B.) 

Attendant    ( R.  A  B. > 

At tendan t    (R.  A  B. » 

Attendant    (R.  A  B. ) 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.I 

Attendant  (R.  &  B.\, 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.I 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.) 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.r 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.> 

Attendant    (R.  AB.)' 

Attendant    (R.  AB.)I 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.» 

Attendant    (R.  AB.)| 

Attendant    <R.  A  B.) 

Attendant    (R.  AB.)! 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.> 

Attenuaut  (R.  A  B.I' 

Attendant    <R.  AB.)! 

Attendant    (R.  A  B.)l 

Attendant    «i(.  A  B.) 

AftetMhint    (R.  AB.) 

A  t  tendan  t  ( R.  A  B.  I 

Attendant  (R.  A  B.)' 

Attendant  (R.  A  B.i 

Attendant  fR.  AB.V 

Attendant  (R.  AB.) 

Attendant  (R.  A  B.) 

Attendant  (R.  AB.)' 

Attendant  {R.  AB.)* 

Attendant  (R.  AB.) 

Attendant  (R.  A  B.); 


$30  00 


1100  00 

70  00 

41  €7 

$125  OU 

83  33 

35  00 

4o00 

43  00 

45  00 

33  00 

30  00 

30  00 

33  00 

38  00 

33  00 

34  00 

35  00 

40  00 

40  00 

29  00 

XOO 

32  00 

35  on 

29  00 

29  00 

27  00 

27  00 

2S0O 

26  00 

25  on 

25  00 

30  00 

25  00 

23  0i» 

25  00 

26  00 

25  00 

25  00 

2S00 

22  00 

30  00 

24  00 

30  00 

30  00 

23  00 

22  00 

22  00 

an  on 

25  00 

soon 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  on 

20  00 

20  00 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service. 


NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANB-Contlnued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Katie  Krause  

Harriet  iifangor 

Marie  Cameron  

Mabel  Borgstrom 

Sadie  Kenyon   

Jennie  Dale  

Katherine  Nemaclieck 

A.  ...  Johnson  

Charles  Hanson  

Frank  R.  Barlow 

Frank  M.  Bemis 

C.  A.  Griffin 

B.  C.  Olson  

Emil   Hidde   

William  n.  Clough.... 

John  Davis 

Julius  Pistol  

E.   \».  Payn  

Louis  Martinson  

Elmer  Hansen  

lienrj'  Pufahl  

J.  C.  Ashdown  

Celia   Rpellman    

Anna  Eisner  

Anna  Moore  

Abbie    Foster    

Emma  Regolln  

J.   T.  Harwood   

Louise  Gehrke  

Elizabeth   Rook    

Charles  J.  Reaen   

Amanda  Van   Sepgern 

Edward  Malonf 

Elizabeth  Suchy  

Matt.  Molntyre  

William  Rang  


COMPETITIVE    CL.\S8. 

Attendant   (R. 

Attendant   (It. 

Attendant   (R. 

Attendant   (R. 

Attendant   (R. 

Attendant   (R. 

Attendant   (R. 

Carpenter  (R. 

Cook,  rear  

1-ingineer  

Assistant  Engineer  

N'ight  Engineer  (rt. 

Fireman    (R. 

Fireman   

h'ireuian   

(Jardeuer  

Mason    

Nljfht  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch  

Night  Watch  (R. 

NIgjht  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch   

Night  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch   (R. 

Painter    (R. 

Attendant   (R. 

Teacher    

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant   (R. 

Attendant  {W. 


&B. 
&  B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&B. 
..(B 


..(B. 
&B. 
&B. 
..(B. 
..(B. 
..(B. 
..(B. 
&  B. 
..(B. 
&B. 
&B. 
..(B. 
&B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&B. 


&B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&  B. 
&B. 


Com  pen- 
sation. 


20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
60  00 
60  00 
90  00 
50  00 
50  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
65  00 
65  00 
35  00 
31  00 
30  00 
26  00 
30  00 
20  00 

20  00 
22  00 
25  00 

21  00 
50  00 
20  00 
30  00 
25  00 
20  00 
25  00 
20  00 
30  00 
25  00 


LABOR   CLASS. 

Thirty-three  positions,  compensation  ranging  from  $13  to  W  per  month. 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service, 


STATE   HOSPITAL  FOR  THE   INSANE. 


Name* 


Poeition. 


sation. 


Chas.   Gorst   . 
M.  K.  Archer. 


P.   D  .Cramer 

Marv    Uandschin 


Eugene  Cheney  

M.  K.  Green  

Aug.  Sauthoff , 

D.  C.  Hay  ward  

A.  C.  Nordvl  

C.  Chrifltensen  

Geo.  S.  Hansen  

M.   A.   Sanders 

Fannie  Christensen 

John  Engen 

P.  V.  G.  Esterley... 

L.  L.  Marsh  , 

R.   L.   Powell , 

D.  F.  Kelllher 

F.    F.    Green  way... 

Herman  Soule , 

Carl  Bredeson  , 

Hugh  Weller  

Roy  Ridehorer  

II.  Berg  

Frank  Goodwin  .... 
Edward  Dubois  .... 

Andrew  Pilch  

J.  Gaul  

Wm.  Robinson , 

Glen  Wilson  

Frank  Reynolds  ..., 

J.  Klmer  Aiken  

John    Sundberg   

W.  W.  Fountain  ... 
Emery  L.  Knight  . 

Anton  Olson  , 

Robert  C.  Smith  .. 
D.  P.  Alexander  .... 
Mabel  F.  Harvey  ., 
Frederlko  Engen  ... 
Lillian  Greeuloaf  .., 
Neiile  Hooseman  .  , 
Winifred  Morwln   . 

SuHfe  Minnehan  

Katie  Nevins  

Mnrie  Gatsenberg  . 
Jessica  Williams  .., 
Mngglo  Sohleck    ... 

Minnie  Welsh  

Lena  McKnoroe   

Blanch  J.  Knight  . 

Marie  T.  Juvee  

Mabel  Goodwin    

Margaret   Krause  . 

Muriel  Berg 

Telia  Vaneil  

bVaucIs  Du  Bols  ... 

Linnie  Younjo   , 

Pessa  Huttenow 

Evelyin  Cooper 

Annetta  Alexander 
Margaret  Maurer  . 


EXEMPT   CLASS. 

Superintendent   (R. 

Stenographer  (R. 

NOX-COMPETITIVE  CLASS. 


I 


&  B.) 

&B.) 


steward    (R.  &  B.) 

Matron  (R.  &  B.) 

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


Physician,  Ist  Asst (R.  & 

Physician,  2d  Asst (R.  & 

Physician,  3d  Asst (R.  & 

Steward,    Asst (R.  & 

Druggist  (R.  & 

Supervisor  (R.  & 

Supervisor.  Asst (R.  A 

SupervisoresB    (R.  & 

Supervlsoress  Asst (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  A 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant  (R,  & 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attent^ant   (R,  & 

Attendant   (B.  & 

Attendant  (R,  & 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  rR.  ft 

Attendant   (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  m.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  iVi.  A. 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R,  Jc 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

.\ttendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant   (R.  ft 

Attendant   <R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  <R.  ft 

Attendant  f R.  & 

Attendant  (R.ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R,  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (R.  & 

Attendant  (R.  ft 

Attendant  (B.  ft 

Attendant  4R,  ft 

Attendant  (B,  ft 

Attendant  (R.  ft 


I 


$308  3S 
90  OO 


B.) 

41  er 

B.) 

1123  QO 

B.) 

83  33 

B.) 

75  00 

B.) 

50  00 

B.) 

40  00 

B.) 

45  00 

B.) 

35  00 

B.) 

35  00 

B.) 

30  00 

B.> 

29  00 

B.) 

29  00 

B.\ 

31  00 

B.) 

90  00 

B.) 

29  00 

B.) 

29  00 

B.> 

23  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B.) 

^00 

B.) 

26  00 

B.> 

X  00 

B.) 

33  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B.^ 

25  00 

B.) 

33  00 

B.) 

26  00 

BJ 

25  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B,> 

23  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B.) 

25*)0 

B.V 

25  00 

B.) 

25  00 

B.» 

24  00 

B.^ 

22^ 

B.> 

22  00 

B.) 

22  ftO 

B.> 

22  00 

B.> 

20  00 

B.) 

22  orv 

B.) 

21  W 

B.» 

3000 

B.) 

2»  on 

B.) 

24  00 

B.) 

24  00 

B.) 

20  CO 

B.) 

20  OO 

n.) 

20  00 

H.) 

20  OO 

B.) 

20  OO 

B.) 

26  00 

B.) 

20  OO 

B.> 

20  00 

B.\ 

2a  00 

B.) 

90  00 

B.) 

30  0» 

B.) 

20  00 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Sennce, 


STATE  hospital  FOR  THE  INSAND-Continued. 


Name. 


Poeition. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Alice   Fay    

Nannte  Murphy   

Julia    Sullivan    

Mayme  Stedder 

Anna  O'Brien 

Mamie  Kelley   

Edward  Johnson  

Mrs.    T.    An\.er8on 

Edward  Baumf^ardner... 
Charlotte  Baumgardner. 

Ida  Lund.e  

Mary  Dlppolt  

Lizzie  Droste  

Mary  Itrakora  

Wm.  Free  

John  Eicbman  

riarenoe   WIIIIh   

Mike  Tolmn  

F.  E.  Baldwin  

Henry  Dott  

Chas.   Hornbeck 

<;.  I.  Farwell  

J.  L.  Farwell 

O.  E.  Gumz 

Engvold  Bolstad  

John  TJ.  Braun  

C.  B.  Helm  

Alfred  Watson   

Fred  S.  Porter 

E.  P.  Gustin  

Josie  Johnson   

Maud  Cutler  

Wm.  CHiap^'l   

Iva  Tracy  

Laura  Rlntelmann  

Kattie  Salefsky 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

A8.^t.  Center  (R. 

Asst.  Center (R. 

Asst.  Center  (R. 

Asst.  Center  (R. 

Asst.  Center  ._ (R. 


t 


C.   F.   Olson    

John    Dlppolt 

Patrick  Welch  

Mrs.  D.  J.  Murphy 

Anna  Breltenlmch  

Apnes  Powers  

.Mrs.  Uriah  Wnite  

Anna  Johnston  

Pnt  Mullnrkey 

Marcus  Johnson  

Chas.    Slieppler 

Aug.  Brnatz  

Huffh  Outhrlo  

Bertha  Gumz  

Katherlne  Ilcaly  «. 

Nellie  Murphy , 

Alice  Vopafenskv 

Edith  Vopalensky  , 

Louis  Schcppler  

Agnes  Mooney  

Anna  Knobel  

Mrs.  H.  Rollins  

Aug.    Yankc    

PatricTc  Joyce  , 

Bob  Welsh 

Frank  Goodspeed  

11.  J.  vjreenfle.u 


Asst.  Rear (R. 

Asst.  Rear  (R. 

Asst.  Rear (R. 

Asst.  Rear (R. 

Asst.  Rear (R. 

Ai!8t.  Rear (R. 

Asst.  Rear  (R. 

Asst.  Roar  (R. 

Carpenter    (R. 

Rear   (R. 

Engineer    (R. 

Engineer,  Asst (R. 

En tf .'neer,  Asst (R. 

Fireman   (R. 

Fireman   ( R. 

Flrema n   ( R. 

Fireman   (R. 

Lnundcrer  (R. 

Mason  (R. 

Farmer   (R. 

Night  Watch (R. 

Night  Watch (R. 

Night  Watch (R. 

Night  Watch (R. 

Night  Watch  (R. 

Night  Watch   (R. 

Night  Watch   (R. 

Night  Watch   (R. 

Night  Watch (R. 

Night  Watch  (R. 

LABOR  CLASS. 

Barber    (R. 

Barnmau    ( H. 

Butcher   (R, 

Ho(»k    Center (R. 

Book  Center  (U. 

Book  Rear ( K. 

Book  Rear (R. 

Book  Roar (R. 

Cowman   (R. 

Carman   (R. 

I  )ray man    (R. 

( Jardener  (R. 

Laborer  ( R. 

T*iiundress   (R. 

Iwiundrcss   ( R. 

Laundress  (R. 

Laundress   ( K. 

Laundress   (R. 

Lnwnman  (R. 

Seamstress   (R. 

Seamstres.s     (R. 

Seamstress     (R. 

Tailor  (R. 

Teamster   ( R. 

Teainst er   (R. 

Teamster   ■, (R. 

Upholsterer   (R. 


&B. 
&B. 
&B. 
&B. 


i 

) 

.) 
.) 


&B.)I 

&  B.); 

&  B.)' 

&B.)' 

&B.) 

&  B.) 

&B.) 

&  B 

&B 

&B 

&B 

&  B 

&  B 

&B.) 

&B.) 

&  B.) 

&B.) 

&B.) 

&B.) 

&  B.) 

&  B.)| 

&B.)i 

&B.)| 

&B.>! 

&B.) 

&  B.)| 


&  B.)l 
&  B.)| 
&  B.) 
&B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&B.H 

&  B.r 

&  B.)l 
&  B.> 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.)l 
&  B.I 
&  B.) 
A:  B.» 
&  B.I 
&  B.)' 
&B.) 

&  B.r 

&  B.)' 
&  B.)| 
&B.) 
&  B.). 
&B.) 
&B.)! 


16  00 

17  00 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
20  00 
22  00 

17  00 
30  00 
20  00 

15  00 

20  00 

16  00 
IS  00 
TjO  00 
55  00 
80  00 
40  00 
50  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 

30  00 
40  00 
60  00 
50  00 

21  00 
26  00 

28  00 

31  00 

20  00 

21  00 

29  00 

21  00 

22  00 
24  00 


$30  00 
25  00 
.•JO  00 
28  00 
16  OO 
30  00 
25  00 

22  00 

24  OO 

23  00 
22  00 

40  no 

25  00 
20  00 
1.)  00 
lo  00 


15 

45 
17 


00 
00 
00 
00 


19  00 
19  00 
15  00 

24  00 

25  00 
25  00 
40  00 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service, 


WISCONSIN*  STATE  PRISON. 


Name. 


Position . 


Compeo' 
Nation. 


I 


EXKMPT    CLASS. 


TIenry  Town  Wanlon  

Tlev.  G.  W.  Pepper Chaplain    (Cath.) 

Rev.   S.   J.  Dowllng I  Chaplain    (Prot.) 


(R.  &B.)j 


J.  N.  Baurael 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Schilling. 


XOX-COMPKTITIVE   CLASS. 

I 

Act.  Deputy  Warden (R.  &  B.){ 

Matron (R.  &  B.) 


•Guy  Taf t  

njacob  FusH 

G.  A.   Benson  

Dr.  J.  R  Brown  . 
Edward  Kerstell 
Willis  A.  Yarhaui 
Chas.  H.   Unslcy 
John   Kerrigan   ... 
Wm.  Jj.  Zweiger  .. 

H.  J.  ^niler  

John   Die-   

Daniel  Gallagher  . 
i^enry  J'.  Meeuk... 
Wm.  J.  HInkamp. 
Wm.  A.  Graves  .. 
John  D.  Smith.... 

E.  D.  Town  

John  De  Vo« 

Frank  Ben  way  ... 

E.  Erickson  

W.  D.  Graves 

Fred  Moul   

J.  V.  Eberlien 

T.  R.  Brower  

Robt.  Hadfleld 

Louis  Rlordan  

Byron  Sigler 

Walter  A.  Bay  ley. 

Thomas  Green 

<»eorge  Steck  

A.  L.  Penfleld  .... 
W.  C.  Fuller 

F.  A.  McElroy 

Hobart  Baker 

Paul  Iluntzingor  . 
Wm.  Brennenian  . 

F.    L.    Beal 

A.  T.  VIel 

Phlneas  Clafliii !!'.'. 

R.  II.  I*epper 

"Thos.  Purcell  .... 
■John  lilies 

Andrew  Sunne  ... 

Max  Fuss  

Datus  E.  Wilber.. 

Byron  Harney  

Ohas*.  R.  Brooks... 

E.  Jj.   Young 

Stephen  RIckard  . 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Act.  Asst.  Dep.  Warden (R 

Chief  Clerk  (U 

Record  Clerk  (R 

r  hyslclan    (R 

Keeper  S.   Cell  Room (R 

Keeper  N.  Cell  Room (R 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R 

Keener  Knit.  Shop irt 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R 


Keeper  Knit.  Shop <R. 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R. 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R. 

Keener  Knit.  Shop <R. 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop <R. 

Keei>er  Knit.  Shop (R. 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R. 

Keeper  Knit.  Shop (R. 

Keeper  Tailorsbop (R. 

Keeper  Tallorshop f R. 

Keeper,  Special   (R. 

Keeper     (R. 

Keeper  Laundry  (R. 

Cnlef  Engineer  (R. 

.\s8t.   Engineer (R. 

..Ight  Fhiglneer  (R. 

Overseer  Kitchen  (R. 

Storekeeper   (R. 

MaRon  (It. 

Carpenter  (R. 

I'^armer  (R. 

AsRt.  Farmer  (R. 

Nigiht  Captain  (R. 

Night  Guard.  Cell  Room (R. 

Night  Guard,  Cell  Room (R. 

Night  Guard.  Cell  Room (R. 

Night   Guard.   OfBce (R. 

Night  Guard,   Hospital (R. 

Night  Guard.  Old  Men's  Ward....(R. 

Night  Guard,    Special (R. 

Yardman  <R. 

Guanl.    Hospital (R. 

Guard.  Office (R. 

Guard.    Front  Gate (R. 


Mrs.   Annie  Balerlle. 


Wall 
Wall 
Wall 
Wall 
Wall 


Guard  (R. 

Guard  (R. 

Guard  (R. 

Guard  (R 

Guard  i  R 


•)i 
.)' 

.>l 

.)l 
.)' 

y 

.) 

.) 

). 

) 

), 

) 

) 

). 

) 

) 

} 

) 

)! 

)' 

)i 

). 

>1 

) 

) 

V 

» 

Y 

)' 

) 

> 

) 

) 

\ 

) 

y 

y 

y 
) 

V 

\ 

y 

) 

y 

y 

y 


LABOR  CLASS. 


$166  67 

16  66 

76  66 

$S3  33 

45  40 

170  W 

93  33 

TO  W 

135  00 

60  00 

60  (iO 

60  00 

60  00 

60  (10 

60  (M> 

60  Oi) 

60  «Ki 

60  in* 

60  i^ 

60  «K» 

60  <J0 

60  ot> 

60  W. 

60  (H> 

65  0(1 

60  00 

60  Oi> 

60  00 

53  75 

90  (0 

60  4iO 

60  00 

66  75 

66  «.• 

So  <i> 

70  fli» 

60  00 

TiZ  *.> 

61  40 

60  00 

&\  00 

m  OO 

60  m 

60  00 

60  nrf 

60  00 

9)  W 

53  t:* 

.i3  75 

53^5 

53  75 

TiS  75 

.kI^S 

^  75 

53  75 

Servant  (R 


.  Jt  B.V 


11  <9 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service. 


HOME    FOR   THE    FEEBM':   MINDED. 


f^:F^?"^HW 


Name. 


Pofiition . 


Compen- 
sation . 


Belle  B.  Sax  ton, 


-A.  P.  Nlles 

Hattie  Searies,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Boyce.  Mrs — 
W.  R.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Buxton,  Mrs. 
'8.  J.  Jenkins,  Mrs.. 
M.  R.  Voiffht,  Mrs... 


KXBMPT    CLASS. 

Stenographer  (R-  *  K.) 

NON-CtJMPKTITlVB   CLASS. 

Asst.  steward   (K' ?  2{ 

Matron  IK' J  Si 

Matron    !5'  ?  5' 

Matron  5  f  2* 

Matron  5' ?  SJ 

Matron    g-  f^\ 

Matron    (R.  &  B) 

COMrKTITIVE    CLASS. 


E.  M.   Wilson   

-A.  A.  Gay  nor 

Aug.  Keeper  

Bessie  J.  Savagie — 
Theophiln  Roemer  .. 
Emma  ('.  Johnson.. 
Charlotte  J.  Preuss. 
Bertha  A.  Cheever  . 
Gretta  E.  Dalton... 
Charles  Gillette  .... 
Andrew  Anderson  .. 

H.  W.  Busch  

Lruther  Forsyth  

^ohn   Mitchell   

Frank  E.  Titus  .... 

Ernest   Flint    

<7has.  Guse  

'Thos.   Mci^onald  ... 

F.  O.  Bible 

^xartln  Peterson  

A.  F.  Brady  

Joseph  Crowley  

Una  Harding  

"Wm.  Hoheuer  

'Emery  Butterfleld  . 

Carl  Hanson  

W.  O.  White  

Harry  E.  Ross 

Perry  L.  Weaver 

Wilfred  Heaslett  .. 
Terrenee  J.  Knf^ht. 

D.   B.   Bride  

-Charles  Cardinal  ... 

Rolla  Moore  

Myron  Kenyon  

tnas.  Bride  

Lily  Murphy  

Jennie  Dnetsch 

Nellie   Dollttle   

Addie  Williams 

Ti:dith  Znpp 

Bess  Elliott 

Ethel  Browning 

Mina  Brown  

Liszie  Telch  

Lydla  IJntz 

•Celia    Erd 

iwa  Kmger  

Marae  Groat  

Ethel  Penney  

Ella  Smith 

Mary   White 


I'hyslclan  ».. 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 


Band 

Sloyd  (K. 

l»rin (K. 

Sewing  (B. 

Kgt (R. 

Girls    (B- 

Kgt (K. 

Att (B- 

Shoemaker  jjj- 

Cii rpenter   ("• 

Engineer  

Assistant    Engineer    

Assistant  Engineer  (R. 

Fireman    (B. 

Fireman    ("• 

Stennititter  •••■ 

(;a rdner   ^ "• 

Foreman    

Night  Watch  

Nl»fht  Watch  •;-. 

Night  Watch  (B- 

At tendant  {K- 

Attendant  (Jf • 

Attendant  (K- 

Attendant   jjj- 

At  tendant    ("• 

At  tendant  <  JJ- 

At  tendant  ^R- 

Attendant  (JJ- 

A .  -endant  ^*^- 

Attendant  («• 

At  tendant  (g- 

Attendant  (R- 

Attendant  (R- 

Attendant  (R- 

Attenda nt  ^R. 

Attendant  ^R- 

Attendant  (R- 

Attendant   (H- 

Attendant   (R- 

Attendant   ^R- 

Attendant  (R- 

Attendant   HI. 

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant  ^ R- 

Attendant  ^R- 

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant  (R- 

Attendant  (R. 

Attendant  ^R. 


..(D. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 


&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 

..(D. 
&  B. 
..(D. 


& 


B 
B 
B 


&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 


& 


B 
B. 


&  B. 
&  B. 

&  B. 
&  B. 


& 
& 
& 

& 


B 
B. 
B. 
B 


&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 
&  B. 


130  00 


$75  00 
3>  CO 
30  (X) 
35  00 
35  00 
40  00 
30  00 


$125  00 
50  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
35  00 
35  00 
33  00 
30  00 
30  00 
40  00 
60  00 
70  00 

eooo 

4o  00 
35  00 
35  00 
52  00 
50  00 
65  00 
42  00 
38  00 

23  00 
32  00 
30  00 
29  CO 
27  00 
27  00 
27  00 
27  00 

24  00 
23  OO 

23  on 

22  00 
21  00 

21  no 

24  no 

24  00 
24  00 
24  00 

23  on 

22  on 

20  00 
20  00 

20  on 

20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
19  00 
19  00 

19  on 

IS  00 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service. 


HOME  FOB  THE  FEEBLE  MINDED-Contlnued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Compea- 
•ation. 


Kate  Yaeger  

Emma  Hanson  ... 

Addle  Safford  

Ptiy»..8  Daltsch  ... 
Buth  Matchette  .. 

Elsie  Heaslett  

Anna  Ilelnzel   

Rebecca  Glleen   .. 
Emma  Pfloghoeft 
Mary  Anderson  ... 

Ida   Webb   

Clytie  Harless 

Estelle  Rood  

Alice    Odekirk    ... 

Marlon    Bin  In    

Llszle  Wilkom  .... 
Mildred  Johnnton 
Gertrude  Kane  ... 
IjOulHe  Charest  .. 
Alice  Robertson  .. 
Katherine  Guidon 

Lydia  Geltz   

Edward  ..ickbam 
Charles  Gillette  .. 

Nejs  SkogK 

Bessie  Marshall  .. 
.Tohanna  Peterson 
Lauretta  Zoelle  .. 
Kmily  Kipplintrer 


COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(B. 

(R. 

(R. 

<R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

(R. 

Attendant  (R. 


Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

Aitendant  

Attendant  

Attendant  

St  earn  fitter,  per  day 
Teacher  Attendant  .. 
Steamfltter,  per  day 

Attendant  

Center    

Attendant  


& 
ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


1 

I 

1 
B.)! 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


&  B. 
ft  B. 
ft  B. 
ft  B. 
ft  B. 
ft  B. 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


R 
H 
B. 
B 


ft  B. 

ft  B. 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
& 

ft 
ft 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


1,* 
1^ 


00 
00 


1^00 
17  00 


17 
17 


00 
00 


io  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 


15 
15 
15 


00 
00 
00 


I 


15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

350 
30  00 

360 

18  00 

19  00 
18  00 
18  00 


LA  BOB  CLASS. 

Sixty-three  positions,  compensations  ranging  from  $16  to  170  per  month. 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


Na  Qe. 


Position. 


Compeo' 
sation. 


Hughes,  Ada 

Mersch,  Mrs.  W.  F... 
Blackman,  Mrs.  R.  M 

Booth,  Helen  B 

Bombeimer,   Mary . . . . 

Bryant,  Anna  R 

Philip,  Beir 

Crocker.  M.  L 

HtlUer,  Nora 

Hntton,  mrs.  A.  J.... 

Noble,  J.  B 

RawBon,  H.  R 

Huebing,  E.  H 


Ham,   Joseph 

Andree,  Al  

Grover,  A.  A 

Sohock,  J.  B 

Klatt,  Julius  C... 

Mersch,  W.  F 

Blackmun,  Roy  M 

Booth.  R.  D 

Coutchle,    V 

Bryant,  D.   B 

Philip,  II.  E 

Crocker,  Ia  A 

Hllller,  R.  J 

Dousman.  K.  C... 

Elliott,  A.  J 

Froemming,  C.  H. 
Waterman,  Carl  .. 

Owens,  T.  G 

Hanaman,  G.  B... 

Roessler,  J.  8 

Pifkowltz,    Sam... 

Severs,  Peter 

Haynes,  Henrietta 
Burk,  M.  T 


EXEMPT    CLAS.S. 

stenographer  (R.  &  B.) 


NON-COMPETITIVE   CLASS. 

Family   Matron   (R. 

Family  Matron  (R. 

Family   Matron   (R. 

Family  Matron  (R. 

F^amily  Matron   (R. 

Family  Matron  (R. 

Family  Matrt>n  (R. 

Family.  Matron   (R. 

Family   Matron   (R. 

PhyBician    

State  Agent   

Superintendent.  Assistant   and 
ard  Assistant (R. 

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 


Stew- 
&  B.) 


Baker  (B, 

Carpenter  (B, 

Engineer   (B. 

Engineer,  day  (R.  &  B. 

Engineer,  nlgnt  (B, 

Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  OtBcer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 
Family  Officer  and  Teacher  (R.  &  B. 

Farm  and  Stock  (R.  &  B 

Laundry  (B, 

Manual  Traiuing  (B, 

Music  Teacher   (R.  &  B. 

Nightwatch     (B 

Painter   and  Blacksmith    (B 

1  'rlnfi pal   fB 

Shoe  Shop  (K 

Tailor    (B 

Teacher   (R.  &  B 

Teacher  (R.  &  B 


) 

)i 
)i 
)I 

)i 

)i 

)I 

)i 

) 

)' 

)! 

)1 
)! 
)l 


$25  00 


$20  00 
20  00 
25  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
41  66 
40  00 
83  33 

100  00 


rooo 

50  00 
75  00 
50  00 
46  00 

40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 
50  00 
50  00 
40  00 
50  00 
45  00 
55  00 
60  00 
50  00 
40  00 
50  00 
100  00 
5()  00 
60  OO 
.■^O  00 
40  00 


LABOR   CLASS. 

Thirteen  positions,  compensations  ranging  from  $20  to  $40  per  month.    All  room 
and  board. 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service, 


SCHOOL  FOR  TllK   BLHil). 


Name. 


Position. 


Ck>mpeo- 
sation. 


Frances  E.  Ryan. 


Pruella  H.  Clark 

Ada  iiuss  

Margaret  K.  Davidson. 


M.  Ada  Turner 

Joanna  H.  Jones 

Laura  Ensleson  

Adele  B.  Medlar 

ixerbert  Adams 

Robt.  J.  Harvey 

H.   G.   Arnold 

Joseph  Siehr 

Elisabeth     .cGrath 

11.  William  Heckmann. 

Anna  *  Moore  

Alice  McGregor  

T.     .  Crew  

Helen  Tuttle 

Alma  Hurning 

A.  J.  Hogan  

Fred  A.  Bulman  

Henry   V.   Bull 

Jamos  ^  Rourke 

Daniel  Shaefer  


EXEMPT    CLASS. 

Assistant    Steward   (R.  &  B.) 

XOX-COMPKTITIVE  CLASS. 

Matron   (R.  &  B.) 

Assistant  Matron  (R»  &  B.) 

Supervisor  (R.  &  B.) 


CUMPBTITIVB    CLASS. 

i-nysical   Culture   (R. 

Piano  (R. 

Piano  (R. 

\ocal  (K. 

Orchestra    

Tuning   ( R. 

Teacher  work   (R. 

Teacher  work   

Kindergarten  (R. 

Manual  Training  (R. 

Literary  Teacher  (R- 

I/lterary  <R. 

Literary    (li- 

Literary  ( R. 

Cooking    (R. 

Engineer  

Engiiueer  

Fireman  

Gardener (R. 

Watchman   


&  B.) 

&  B.) 

&  B.)| 
&B.) 


ft 
ft 


B.) 
B.) 


ft 
ft 

ft 


ft 

ft 
ft 


B.) 
B.) 
B.) 

B.) 
B.) 
B.) 

B.)l 
..(B.) 
..(B.) 

ft  B.)> 

..(n.)| 


$40  00 


Ml  €6 

40  00 

20  00 

^00 

50  00 

25  00 

40  00 

46  00 

40  00 

36  00 

86  00 

410  00 

50  00 

40  00 

40  00 

SO  00 

40  sAi 

35  00 

60  00 

50  00 

45  00 

35  00 

35  00 

LABOB  CLASS. 

Twenty  positions,  compensations  ranging  from  $15  to  |30  per  month.    All  room 
and  board. 
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Roster  of  Employes  in  the  Classified  Service, 


SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF. 


Name. 


Poeitioo. 


Cnmpen* 
Nation. 


Nellie  M.  Passage 


KXBMPT    CLASS. 

Steiio^rapber    


E.  1>.  Flske  

Mrs.  K.   \> .   t/alker. 

Til  lie     annon 

E.  J.  Vincent  


NOX-COMPETITIVB   CLASS. 

A.s8i8taut  Steward  (K. 

Mat  roil   (R. 

AsHistnnt  Matron  (R. 

Boys"   Supervisor  (R. 


&  B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 

_    ._     &  B.) 

Kiizabeth  Campbell  ;  Assistant  Boys'  Supervisor  .(R.  &  B.) 


W.   M.  Still  man 

John  Moore  

Theo.  (Illbert  

J.  O.  Ekert  

F.  C.   Larsen 

Louis  Snerron  

G.  W.  Kirk  , 

B.  B.  Keith , 

W.  A.  Cochrane 

W.  F.  Gray 

Seth  W.  Grejfory 

Warren    Robinson 

H.  A.  Congaon 

Paul  Lani^e  

Thos.  liagerty , 

F.  J.  Keesam 

A.    I.   Hobart 

Elsie  M.  StehiKe 

I^llllan  M.  Sorrenson 

M.  D.  Fonner 

Alice  T.  Coburn , 

Klizabetb    Rhodes 

Frances  E.   Fowler.. 
Etholwyn   Hammond 

Mary  Williams 

Kathrine  Wluiams  . 
Katherlne  Williams 

Matle  Winston  

Winifred   Hfln>mond 

rinra  Henderson  

Edith  Fitzgerald  .... 

Julln    Carney    

Mildred  Lloyd  


COMrKTITIVK    CLASS. 

Engineer  (R.  &  B.) 

AsHlHtant  I'3ngincer   

1-  in^man    

Ca rpenter  

l*rinter  

Shoemaker  

Baker   

Watchman    

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher   (R.  &  B.) 

Teacher  

Tl'ncher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Tt»acher  

T«»nclier  

Teacher     (R.  &  B.) 

Teacher  

Teacher  

Milliner  

Teacher  

Teacher    (R.  &  B.) 

rear'her  

Teacher   (R.  &  B.) 

Teacher  (R.  &  B.) 

Teacher  


|2oM 


$55  00 

41  6C 

30  00 

40  00 

22  00 

$65  00 

47  50 

42  50 

60  00 

65  00 

60  00 

50  QO 

40  00 

110  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

96  00 

SO  00 

50  00 

70  00 

65  00 

65  00 

65  00 

65  00 

65  00 

65  00 

50  00 

60  00 

55  00 

10  00 

65  00 

40  00 

45  00 

35  00 

20  00 

25  00 

LABOR   CLASS. 

Twelve  positions,- compensations  rangi!ng  from  $14  to  $27  per  month, 
teachers  are  given  dinners  on  school  days. 


Women 
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STATE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    FOR    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN*. 


Name. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Julia  Goodsell  

A.  F.  Brandt 

Elsie  M.   Loomfs 

Dr.  W.  T.  Sarles 

Isabel  C.  Park 

Margaret  Norton   

Carrie  Scott  , 

Angle  L.  Fanning 

Emma  F.  Strain 

May  Masters  

Mary   Evans 

Helen  E.  Mitchell 

D.  G.  Williams 

Edna  L.  Jones 

Alice  M.  Bushey  

Margaret  Harris  

Henrietta  Zander  

-Caroline   Harris 

J.  C.  Venus 

G.  A.  Reece  

H.  A.  Ranum  

Joseph  Blakeney  


EXEMPT   CLASS. 

Stenographer  (R.  &  B.) 


NON-COiTPETITIVB  CLASS. 

State  Agent  (R. 

State  Agent  (R. 

Physician  

General  Matron  (R. 

Assistant  Steward  (R 


&  B 
ft  B 


:i 


Matron 
Matron 
Matron 
Matron 
Matron 


•A" 
"B" 

•*E" 


,(R. 
.(R. 
.(R. 

.(R. 
(R. 


Matron.  Hospital   (R. 

Boys'  Supervisor  (R. 

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 


&  B.) 
&  B.) 
B.) 
B.) 
B.) 
&  B.) 
&  B.) 
ft  B.) 
ft  B.) 


Teacher  (R.  &  B.> 

Teacher  (R.  &  B.) 

Teacher  (R. 

Teacher  ( R. 

Teacher  (R. 

Engineer  (House) 

Fireman  (R.  &  B.) 

Baker  and  Cook  (B.) 

Nlghtwatch  


ft  B.)! 
ft  B.>l 
ft  B.) 


130  00 


IS3  33 
75  00 
50  00 
41  67 
45  00 
90  00 
30  00 
90  00 

aooo 

30  00 
30  0 
45  00 


ISO  00 
90  00 
90  00 
90  00 

M  00 

eooo 

90  00 

moo 

40  00 


LABOR  CLASS. 

Twenty-three  positions,  compensations  ranging  from  $12  to  135  per  month. 
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GKEEN   BAY   REFORMATORY. 


Name. 


O.  E.  Blckford. 


T.  J.  Bast 

H.  K.  Christianson. 

W.  C.  Jens 

Jos.  Wellems  

P.  E.  Rice , 

J.  W.  Clark 

M.  Gilger 

W.  J.  Kernin 

L.  Williams  

IL  Koch 

A.  Clifford 

R.  Jnnlon 

W.  Goss 

B.  Gross 


F. 

J. 

J. 

8. 

H. 

Truman  Brigham 


Posit  ioD. 


NON-COMPETITIVE   CLASH. 

AsHlMtaiit  Superintendent   

(Products  of  Farm) 

COMPETITIVE    CLAHS. 


Clerk  

Tailor    (I). 

Foreman  

Foreman    (I). 

Kitchen  Overseer  (I). 

Engineer    

Assistant  Engineer  (I). 

Assistant  Engineer  (I>. 

Farmer   (I).  &  11. 

Mason    (I>. 

Teacher  and  Storekeeper  ...(R.  &  3- 

CJuard  (I). 

Guard  (D. 

Guard  (R.  &  B. 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Com  pen* 
sation. 


Guard  (D. 

G.    C.    Maigatter [  Teacher  Guard  (R.  &  B. 

B.  Dodge  

Wallace  Young  

Frank  Boyd 

W.  A.  Handyslde 

J.  P.  England  

E.  E.  Chamberlain 

David   Klley 

O.  A.  Watson 

Robt.   W.    Miller 


Guard    (R.  &  B 

Guard    (D 

Guard    (R.  &  B 

Guard    (D 

Guard    (R.  &  B 

Brlckmaker  (D 

Night  Guard   (R.  &  B 

Night  Guard   (R.  &  B 

Night  Guard   (R.  &  B 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
,)! 

)! 

:! 

.) 

.) 
.) 

.)' 


$125  00 


$66  00 
GO  00 

100  00 
66  00 
60  00 
.SO  00 
65  00 


55 


00 


60  00 
65  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
GO  00 
60  00 
45  00 
65  00 
45  00 
56  00 
45  00 
70  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 


LABOB  CLASS. 

One  position,  compensation,  $15  per  month.    Room  and  board. 
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WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Name. 


Oscar   Kuestermann 
William  Schroeder  .. 

Michael  Zana   

John  lAennlng  


Poeitioo. 


COMPBTITIYB   CLASS. 


Overseer 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Compen* 
!  eation. 


noooo 

60  00 

50  00 
45  00 


TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM. 


Name. 

Poaition. 

CompoD- 
•ation. 

J    E    Hovt 

COMPETITIVE    CLASS. 

Superlnteudent  of  Construction  

$100  00 

INDUSTRIAi>  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRI^. 


Peter  James 

Sidney  Deakin  .. 

Ida  C.  Parks 

Delia  D.  Cutting, 


COMPBTITITR    CLASS. 


Gardener  

Engineer    

Dressmaker   

Cooking  School  Teacher 


$35  00 
40  00 
30  00 
35  00 


INDEX. 


ACCOMMODATIONS—                                                                     ,  ^**^ 

for  local  eocamlneTB,  Law  V 126 

ACTION— 

may  be  brought  by  tax  payers.  Law  XXXII 14T 

to  recover  unlawful  payments  of  salary,  Law  XXIV 142 

ACTIONS— 

Of  the  CommiBslon 41^  . 

ACTUARY— 

examination  questions  for 7^ 

AMBNDMESNTS— 

to  Civil  Service  Rules 5i 

APPLICANTS— 

entitled  to  admission  card,  Reg.  Ill,  Par.  2 152? 

investigation  of 64 

notice  to 64 

APPLICANTS  AND  APPOINTEES— 

Distribution  of 22 

APPLICATION  PAPERS— 

cannot  be  returned,  Reg.  VI,  Par.  3 179 

APPLICATIONS— 

Reg.  II lol 

Law  XI 132 

for  non-competitive  examinations,  Rule  IV 157 

in  labor  class,  may  be  received  by  local  examiners,  Rule  VIII, 

Par.  7 16a 

in  mechanical  trades,  Rule  III,  Par.  1 152" 

may  be  rejected,  when,  Law  XI 132 

notice  of  rejection,  Rule  VI 159 

when  defective  will  be  returned,  Reg.  Ill,  Par.  4 176 

APPOINTING  OFFICER,  Law  1 124 

shall  give  cause  for  reduction,  to  the  Commission,  Rule  XVI  168 

meaning  interpreted  87 

restrictions  on  power  of.  Law  VI 127 

shall  give  reasons  for  removal.  Law  XXII 141 

shall  report  appointments  to  the  Commission,  Law  XXIII..  141 

14  (209) 
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appointment—  ^ 

acceptance  within  specified  time.  Rule  XI.  Par.  5 163 

in  non-competitive  class,  Law  XX 140 

refusal  of,— effect  of— on  eligibility,  Rule  XI,  Par.  6 163 

APPOINTMENTS— 

contrary  to  law,  penalty  for.  Law  VI 127 

emergency,  in  labor  claas.  Rule  XVII,  Par.  14 168 

exceptional,  Rule  XII 165 

for  a  temporary  period.  Law  XVII 137 

for  a  temporary  period  in  the  labor  class.  Rule  XVII,  Par.  16  168 

in  cases  of  emergency,  duration  of,  Law  XVII 137 

in  competitive  class.  Law  XV,  XVI 135,  136 

in  exempt  class,  Law  XIV 134 

In  case  of  emergency  in  penal  and  charitable  institutions. 

Law  XIII  133 

in  the  labor  class,  Rule  XVII,  Par.  11-16 168 

Law  XXI  140 

ofiteers  shall  report  to  the  Ck>mmission,  Law  XXIII 141 

on  probation,  Law  XVI 136 

•  provisional  where  there  is  no  eligible  list,  Law  XVII 137 

^hall  be  from  appropriate  eligible  list.  Rule  X,  Par.  3 131 

temporary,  Rule  XII 133 

when  proficiency  i:a  a  special   subject  is  needed.  Rule  X, 

Par.  6 131 

Statistics  of 60 

APPROPRIATION— 

for  enforcement  of  civil  service  laws,  Law  V 1 26 

ARCHITECT  IN  UNIVERSITY— 

exemption  denied    45 

ASSESSMENTS— 

state  board  of.  exemption  in 57 

roster 183 

ASSESSOR— 

in  Board  of  Review,  classified 57 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS— 

in  hospitals  for  Insane,  exemption  requested 47 

ASSISTANT  WARDEN— 

in  state  prison,  exemption  requested 47 

ATTORNBT  GENERALr— 

Opinions  discussed  •  •  • .  IS 

opinions  of 86-116 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DBPARTBfBNT— 

roster  IW 

AUDITOR— 

examination  questions  for 79 
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Page 
BAKERY  INSPECTORS— 

specimen  questions  for 76 

BANK   EXAMINER— 

classification  of  employes  in  department  of 105 

employes  classified   117 

BERG  CASE 117 

opinion  of  attorney  general  in  reference  to 105 

BIENNIAL  REPORT— 

of  the  commission,  required,  Law  VII 127 

shall   show    number   of   persons    in    non-competitive   class, 

Law  XX 140 

BLIND— 

school  for,  rostsr 204 

BOARD  OF  ASSESSMENT- 

requesting  exemptio:i  46 

roster   183 

BOARD  OF  CONTROI^- 

requesting  exemption  47 

roster    183 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINEaiS— 

for  state  teachers'  certificate,  exempt '57 

BOARD  OF  REVIEW— 

exemption  requested 44 

BOND— 

may  be  required  of  appointees,  Law  XI 132 

BOOKKEEPER- 

specimen  questions  for , 76 

BRIBERY— 

corrupt  use  of  official  influence,  defined  as,  Law  XXIX 145 

penalty  for,  Law  XXIX 145 


CERTIFICATES  OF  CITIZENS,  Law  XI 132 

CERTIFICATION— 

in  the  labor  class.  Rule  XVII,  Par.  11-16 168 

CERTIFICATION  AND  APPOINTMEJNT,  Rule  XI 163 

CHAPLAIN  OF  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS— 

exemption  requested 46 

exemption  granted   57 
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CHIEF   EXAMINER—  ^'*^ 

report  of 29 

compensation,  Law  IV 125 

how  appointed,  Law  IV 125 

duties  of,  Reg.  II 175 

CITIZENS,  Law  X 131 

CITIZENSHIP  CLAUSE— 

discussed   : 39 

interpreted    102 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  CITIES 1 

CIVIL  SE21VICE  COMMISSION— 

compensation.  Law  III 125 

how  created.  Law  III 125 

roster 184 

actions  of 49 

expenses  of 21 

judicial  powers  of,  Law  VII 127 

power  to  exempt,  Law  XIV 134 

power  to  investigate,  Law  VII 127 

power  to  make  and  enfiorce  rules  and  regulations,  Law  VII. .  127 

power  to  -suhpoena  witnesses.  Law  VII 127 

recommendations  of  26 

records  of.  Law  VII 127 

required  to  make  biennial  report.  Law  VII 127 

shall  have  access  to  public  records,  Law  XXIII 141 

shall  make  rules  and  regulations,.  Law  IX 130 

expenses   of # 21 

recommendations  of    29 

CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW 124-48 

Sources  of  6 

date  of  going  into  effect ol 

opinioTi  of  attorney  general  as  to  date  it  went  into  full  op- 
eration      99 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REGULATIONb 175-81 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES loO-lZ 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE,  Law  VIII 123 

divisions  of.  Law  XII 133 

who  are  inc  uded  in,  I^w  VlII 129 

CLASSIFICATION— 

conmpetitlve  class.  Rule  III 152 

in  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  Law  XII 133 

method  of  procedure  in 70 

CLERK— 

examination    questions    for 73 
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COMPETXTIVE  CLASS "fl 

Rule  III,  L,aw  XV 133 

a  division  of  the  classified  service,  Law  XII 133 

ciassiflcatijon  in,  Rule  III 152 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS— 

for  promotions,  RuIb  XV 135 

provisions  governing,  may  be  suspended,  Law  XVII 137 

regulations  governing,  Reg.  V 178 

CONFIDENTIAL  RELATIONS 24 

COURT  DECISIONS 117 

CREAMERY  INSPEXIJTORS— 

specimen  questions  for 76 


DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION— 

expert  agents  for,  classified '57 

requests  exemption  45 

roster 184 

DAIRY  TESTS— 

supervisors  of.  examination  questions  fior 78 

DEAF— 

school  for,  roster 205 

DISCRIMINATION— 

for    political    and    religious    aflaiiatlons, — prohibited,    Law 

XXVI   144 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPLICANTS  AND  APPOINTEES 22 


EDUCATION— 

department  of,  roster 192 

ELIGIBILITY- 

•for  promotion.  Rule  XV 166 

percentage  of  proficiency  required,  Rule  I. ..  Par.  1 161 

period  of.  Rule  X,  Par.  1 162 

term  of.  Law  XV 135 

ELIGIBLE  LIST,  Rule  X 162 

statistics  of  appointments  from 60 

when  new  one  may  be  created.  Rule  X,  Par.  3 162 
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Page 

ESLIGIBLBS,  Reg.  VI 179 

how  certified,  Law  XVI ; . . .  136 

in  labor  class,  Rule  XVII 168 

may  b©  dropped  from  register,  when,  Law  XVI 136 

names  of,  shall  be  registered.  Rule  X,  Far.  2 162 

supplementary  examination  may   be  required   of  Rule   IX, 

Par.  2 161 

method  of  procedure  in  procuring 64 

EMEJRGENCY  APPOINTMENTS— 

in  the  labor  c'ass,  Rule  XVII,  Par.  14 168 

when  made,  Law  XVII 137 

EMPLOYEE— 

defiTied,  Law  I 124 

ENGINEER  (EXPERT)  FOR  BOARD  OF  ASSESSMENT— 

exemption  requested  46 

EXAMINATION— 

method  of,  how  conducted 65 

non,-competitive  of  former  employes 7 

admission  card  required  for.  Rule  VIII,  Par.  6 160 

competitive,   provisions  goTerning  may  be  suspended.  Law 

XVII 137 

competitive,  regulation  governing,  Reg.  V 178 

in  non-competitive  class,  RulB  IV 157 

in  the  labor  class.  Law  XXI 140 

misdemeanor,  to  obstruct  right  of ,  Law  XXVII 144 

non-competitive,  of  original  incumbents,  Law  IX 130 

of  persons  not  in  classified  service.  Rule  IX,  Par.  6 161 

EXAMINATION  CENTERS— 

list  of 209 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS— 

will  be  exhibited  to  candidates,  Reg.  VI,  Par.  6 179 

EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS— 

for  f a.rm  superintendent 66 

preparation  of 64 

rules  for  marking 69 

specimens  of    72 

EXAMINATIONS— 

Rule  IX 161 

for  promotion,  Rule  XV 166 

In  labor  class,  Rule  XVII,  par.  4 168 

in  non-competitive  class,  Law  XX 140 

non-competitive,  conducted  by  \3xamlner,  Rule  IX  Par.  4., . .  161 

non-competitive,  where  there  Is  no  eligible  list.  Law  AVii. ,  137 

oral,  when  required,  Rul«  IX,  Par  4 161 

shall  be  practical.  Law  X 131 

shall  be  oi>en  to  citizens.  Law  X 152 

under  supervision  of  chief  examiner,  Reg.  II,  Par.  4 175 

where  held,  Law  X 181 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS— 

statiBtics  of  60-1-2 

EXAMINER,  Rule  VII 159 

EXAMINERS,  Reg.  IV 177 

statB  board  of,  exemption  requested 45 

in  the  official  service  of  the  state,  Law  IV 125 

local.  Rule  VIII 160 

EXEMPT  CLASS 9 

amendments  to  rule '57 

pow^r  of  Commission  to  exempt  for  limited  time 109 

Rule  II 151 

a  division  of  the  classified  service,  Law  XII 133 

who  are  included.  Law  3tlV 134 

EXEMPTIONS— 

opinion  of  attorney  general  as  to  power  of  board  of  control 

to  so  classify  in  state  institutions 94 

power  of  Commission  to  exempt  original  incumbents 93 

how  made  by  the  Commission,  Rule  11 151 

EXPENSES— 

of  employees  of  the  Commission,  Law  IV 125 

of  local  examiners,  Rule  VIII 160 

of  the  Commission,  Law  V 126 

EXPENSES  OP  COMMISSION 21-30 

EXPERIENCE— 

an  element  in  examinations.  Law  X 131 

required  of  applicants  in  mechanical  trades,  Law  XI 132 

EXPERT  AGENTS  FOR  DAIRY  AND  POOD  COMMISSION— 

classified  5T 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— 

examination  questions  66 

FEEBLE  MINDED— 

home  for,  roster   '202 

FEES— 

may  be  allowed  to  witnesses,  Law  VII 127 

FE>SS,  GEO.  B.— 

case  of  49 

FIRE  AND  POLICE  BOARDS 1 

FISHERIES  DEPARTMENT— 

roster   185 
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FOOD  INSPECTORS—  ^*** 

specimen  questions  for 76 

FORESTE3R— 

assistant  state,  classified 56 

FORESTRY  DEPARTMENT— 

roster    186 

FORMER  EMPLOYEES— 

when  entitled  to  preference,  Rule  XIII 166 

FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 185 


OAME  WARDEN— 

department  of 186 

how  certified,  Rule  XI,  Par.  3 163 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY— 

classification  of  scientific  staff 57 

GRADES— 

defined.  Rule  XV,  Par.  1 166 

established  for  the  labor  class.  Rule  XVII,  Par.  8 168 

established  for  promotion,  Rule  XV,  Par.  7 166 

GUARD— 

preliminary  paper  for 77 


HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS— 

state  board  of.  rost»r 187 

HEARINGS    16 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY— 

roster    - 18S 

HOME  FOR  THE  FBBBLB  MINDBSD— 

roster 201 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS— 

roster  203 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— 

roster 208 

INFORMATION.   Regr.   VII 179 
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INSPE3CTORS  OF  9CHOOLS— 

exemption  requested  46 

INSTITUTIONS— 

penal  and  charitable,  classification  in.  Law  XIII 133 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT— 

roster 187 


LABOR  AND  STATISTICS— 

bureau  of,  roster 187 

LABOR  CLASS 12 

Rule  XVII   168 

^  Reg.  IX 180. 

'  a  division  of  the  cJassIfied  service,  Law  XII 133 

who  are  included,  Law  XXI 140 

LEGAL  OPINIONS  AND  DECISIONS 18 

LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYES   '. .  o 

classified  by  opinion  of  attorney  general 86 

a  division  of  the  classified  service,  Law  XII 133 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  FOR  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 55 

LIBRARY  CLERK— 

questions  for 72 

in  office  of  state  superintendent,  classified 105 

in  univeraity  extension,  exemption  requested 47 

XiIBRARY  COMMISSION— 

roster    185 

LOCAL  EXAMINERS.  Rule  VIII 160 

Law  IV 125 

roster 25 

reoommended  organization  of 32 


MAINTE^TANCE— 

in  state  institutions,  Rule  XV,  Par.  8 166 

MANDAMUS— 

to  compel  certification  of  pay-rols,  Law  XXIV 142 

MARKING  AND  GRADING  OF  PAPERS— 

under  supervision  of  chief  examiner,  Reg.  II,  Par.  4 175 

regulations  governing,  Reg.  IV,  Pars.  2  and  3 177 

rules  governing  84 

Mii.v.HANICAL  TRADES— 

applicants  for  position  in.  Law  XI 132 
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MBBTINOS— 

of  the  Commission,  R«g.  X 181 

MERIT  AND  FITNESS— 

tasis  tor  appointments,  Law  XVI 136 

MILITIA  AND  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 4 

MISDEMEANOR— 

penalty  for,  Law  XXXI 147 

to  obstruct  right  of  examination,  Law  XXVII 144 

Violation  of  rules  defined  as,  Law  XXX 14T 


» 


NOMINATION  PAPERS— 

opinion  of  attorney  general  concerning  right  of  candidates  to 

circulate  112" 

NON-COMPETITIVE  CLASS,  Rule  IV 15T 

amendments  to 'o6 

Law  XII 133 

Law  XX  140- 

a  division  of  the  classified  service,  Law  XII 133 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION— 

cTiginal  employes 7 

statistics  of    61 

conducted  by  chief  examiner.  Rule  IX,  Par.  i. 161 

of  original  incumbents,  Law  IX 13<> 

where  there  Is  no  eligible  list,  Law  XVII 137 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS— 

pupils  employed  in,  classified '53 

requesting  exemption  47 

roster 18^ 

NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE— 

roster 196 


« 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING— 

for  exemptions,  Rule  II,  Par.  2 151 

NOTIFICATION— 

to  applicants,  Reg.  Ill,  Par.  2 176 


OATH  TO  PERFORM  DUTIES,  Law  III 125 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSION,  Law  V 12^ 

OFFICIAL  INFLUENCE,  Law  XXIX 145- 
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OIL  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT— 

roster 190 

OIL  INSPECTORS— 

how  certified,  Rule  XI,  Par.  3 163 

case  of  Geo.  E.  Fess 49 
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